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ny 
hough afliction js not . Ae, At 27 — 


man: lor v tever excites/envy, anger; or hatred, 
5 aiſeaſes from tenſe fibres 3/ 86 whatever exrites 
difeaſes from een 


AFPLIC'TIY bar which cauſes 24 8 
N . 0 
=o 223422 5. id 1555 . 
n pacious land and liqu — 1 Fo 
Spreads flow 3 „ and 8 Prior. 


Spreads 


1 br . 1 FLUENOE; /: - [afflnence, Fr. affientia, Lat, 1 The 
. of Bowing to any place; Soncoufſe. It is almoſt ee 
. 4 + uſed A wand I hall not relate the Muence of 


young n rom 5 into Spain, after the voice of 0:1; 
there been noiſed, ns n 
am of wealth ; plenty: | 


or caſc; let affluence or content, | | 5 ; 
And the gay conſtience of a life well. . FA 56 
| Calm ey thoughy, inſpirit ey'ry grace. 1 15 d. 
""AF/FLUE ng The ſame with Aprrurver. 


AF'FLUEN « [aftaent, Fr. offluens, Lat. JF lowing 
ar act; Abyndant ; exuberant ; wealthy. 


"vey LUENTNESS, 7 The quality of being affluent. 


— 


4 Ar J.  [affuxas, Lat. The act of flowing to 
"Ro FLUX Laſer "hat An hich flows by . Yep 


Artnr 2 12 gate of 3 
N 
87 8 2 2. _ ＋ 2 
: i fo. 4 1 INT ; 


fulneſs; miſtry; 
. e are 'oaly ſeen 


wearing ſilver-hilted ſwords, that, if the 


Tumult; confufon, — Pn law;.an 
of two. or more perſons in ſome pubs 


nfo 1 en frop 
1 of h wajeſty's ſubjects: for, it 


— gp 


ing be in rivate,” it in n aff! but an aſſault. 2 
te gin 145. 2 | 


may be ſuppreſſed by any private 


perſon preſent, wk 


more 'eſpec! 5 5 the coniſta or other Uke officer, 
pony to Kecp the peace 28 for 15 purpoſe may — 


rs to im elt ah * 7 
ey and may 22 them eit er beſo e a juſlice, or im- 
; by them by x own authority for 
iN the heat be over. It is {; 
threatenth 


ine atifay- 


„ that ne quarrelſome or 
words whatever ſta amount to an affray ; and 


that no ont can juſtify laying Tis bands on thoſe who ſhall 


barely quarrel with angry words without coming to blows 
yet it ſeemeth that the + we at the requeſt o 

the party threatened, carry the . who threatens to 
beat Ning” before a juſtice, i in order to find ſureties. 1 Haw! 
13s. .—Alfo it is certain, that it is a May high offence to 
challenge another, either by word or ſetter, to fight a 
* or to be the 


bareiy to endeavour to. provoke another to ſend a chal- 


lenge or to fight, as by diſperſing letters to that purpoſe; , 
4.— 


full of re flections, and infinuating a defire to fight. 
Alx affrays in * puniſhable by fine tod wee. 
ment, 1 Haw, 1 
"AFFRIC'TION, / Cafiflic; Lat.) The act of rubbing 
one thing upon another. I have divers times obſerved, in 
clothes, if they were of a A vr, e — a —4 
tiom would quickly blacken them; N 
unto, I have found pens blackened al moſt all Gam 
I hat awhile carried them about me in a ſilyer caſe 57 
To AFFRI'GHT, v. a. To affect with fear; to eg. 
It generally implies a ſudden impreſſion of fear: 


AFFL 168. ON, r 128.3 The ect of flowing Thy name affrights me, in-whoſe ſound is death, Slade. 


'S Erbe cauſe hereof cannot be a fupply by procrea- 
z ergo, it ws by new eines to out of 
we couny 
do N particular place which e out e 
* another. 


> AFFOR'AGE. W; in the Freveh enſtoms, we duty 

to the lord. of « diſtri&t, for permiſſion to ſell wine or 

ther liquors within his ſeignory. | Aﬀorage was alſo uſed 

__ for the fate or pee of en laid and fixed by the 
provoſt or ſheriifs of Paris. 

I AFFO'RD,'v. @. fur rer, affoerrager, pr. To 

* yield or uce; 44 The ſoil. ofards grain; The trees 


to confer any t nerally in à good ſenſe, 
A fometintes in a bad, — 2 eee To be able to 


e always with reference to ſome certain 


price; as, L can oford this for leſs than the other. To be 


be FOREST," fergiere, La T 
A whats t. To turn 
3 A at he 


ma 
bj 5 8 . boy that law. 1.0 ad wm rn 

FO 811 afforc atio, Lat he turni 
ground into a foreſt. 7455 onqueror, 224 b ny wrong. 


. continued afforciting the lands of the ſubject for many /rig 


; tilt the grieyance became ſo: notorious, that the 


| = of ail degrees and denominations were brought to 


for relief; which was at length obtained, and com- 
. millions were granted to furve and,perambulate the fo. 
veſt, and all. the new-afforeſted. lands, and recon- 
vert om 75 uſes of their 1 under the name 


ANI 
ee. 


To AFFRAY* „ , 4. [effrayer or aper, Fr. which Nie. 


e derives r* ; it comes from frigus.] 
* fright ; — 1 to Kate ith: fear. This nad; is 


nt now in 


"A FFRAY:.o en YurnT,/. A tumultuous aſſavit- 


ee o more 98 e . in his 


1 2 


ord fruits. This ſeems to be the primitive ſignificat ion 


able to bear en pences; as, Traders can e £14 


woo and L A ge to . grievance of he 


2 CRISE, v. a. Lefronchir, Fr.) To make 


N 


It is uſed in the paſſſve, ſometimes with at before the thing 
feared. Thou ale not be ighted at them : for the 
Lord thy God is among you. 
with the N with before yy FROG RO * 


With hellin fiends, 1 or £04 mad uproar, *. . 
He then uproſe. oF + Sheneer; ' 


AFFRIGHT, 1h Terror fear... This word. eticfly 
poetical : 


Tem on * Slons; without a 4 3 
The pigs of a dark tempeſtuous r Dryden- 


The cauſe of fear; a terrible object; dreadful NEE 


The war at hah@ appears with more afright,, —. 
And riſes ev*'ry moment to the ſight. .  D;yden. ' 


AFFRIGHT/FUL, af: Full of afffight or terror; ter- 


rible ry 
FR JON T/MENT..£ The impreſſion of fear; ter- 
ror. The ſtate of ea 0 


from the tutor, fili the child's mind with terror and af- 


A phe no room for other impreſſion. 


To AFFRONT', . a. {affronter, Fr. that is, ad fronters / 
fare; ad frontemi'e 


allidere, to inſult. a man to his 
face.] To meet face to face; to entounter. This ſeems 


merly indifferent to good or ill. To meet, in an hoſtile: 
manner, front to front. To offer an 1 85 infult x. to of- 
fend avowedly. ith reſpect to this ſenſe, it is obſerved 
by Cervantes, thaf, if a man ſtrikes another on the back, 
and then w_ 1 the rſon {bo ſtruck is/injured, but 
= act. 


not freque though regular] Gus dle from the deri- 
Walen.“ Lie one oY * e rade 


4 . Ys 
jultifiadle in endeavouring to par: 


*comba bav te, wheterer confeq conſequence may enſue. * 


a convenient time, 


nger of ſuch a challenge; or eve 


hey rubbed upon my 


Vii. 21,—Sometimes 5 


eſs. - Paſſionate words or blows * 


Amen, Which immediately takes it wholly. up, and 


the geanine and original ſenſe of the word, which was for- 


ways implying a juſtification aß 
1 1 Open oppoſition ; encounter: a 8 ny 100 1 


5 1% 
| nates e 


ceive-with o moch ef 
the an Who gives it, us, 28 


derſtanding. and/argating us like, 
fon, —O hon e em, 
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8 tree, and Bow it, and lay all Faches the main Sean: for that» it is properly a vaſt 
pon the ground, 1 . earth upon them and every bearing ſome faint reſemblaace df a-pyramid, the baſe-of | 
en ill che rea. Beg (from @ and foat.] Floating ; here tw Niesen nd the r 
a rom 4 2 erranean⸗ of 't id. i 
up inthe water; not t N within maſt fouthe 5 the Cape of Good Hope. = 
vie in motion; . _ greateſt lenyt from mooch nog ae ey gf] its 
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of- bodies. 
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| n__ l becan 
Nas. aftined-to tathem.; He 
| To AF 5 . 


ſeveral, 


And 


besen RA ts — Prog 


look. upon 


ada. oun' Une 


ſos, that; 
That which 
A gs 4 


— . —— = 
1 io 42 5 


4 


| havs diſcovered itſelf, by-making an & 
3 We 121. 


would. 


the. wi med before. 
— yr = help as. in all, other, UN ge — you'l 


12 


len h 
The afl of pouring one cherefors e d 9 Stru 


A 8 * 


matters of 


the nine other 2 


aforementconed ;. very, near red 
miſerable condition, 
B. . 


nitate ſorget 


- AFO'RENA from. re 0d agg . 


ing, 


EO adj. Cr | afore and faid. 1 Said 
—_ 

Ke need not go for re 

which we ſaid in the aforeſaid exper 

AFQ'RETIME, | ade, From afo 

2— thou that: OO 'ofd 


14 


which thou haſt committed forevime.ars come do bt, 55 


+; it. 


n. part. ui. [from the verb « it. 
t 


experiments, of; the luQution jet of fear 
ruums an All 


ſign. of dives me 


Divines and church-biſtopians, 


ſron ;; which: amounts. to 
what we now call rin ling 


8 | 


Td>ABEY!, ws 4. La, 7, Br, 7 makin Rein. 7 ter interwiſfom When onde weave 


* before.the, * 
There, loathing life Dd dk . 
la anguiſh of ber ſpirits, thus x dent ofri 


AFRE'SH, adv. Com a and Anew ; 1 
An, 1 2 a 


manages... may: lie; excited afreſh. by the uſe of words. Maste. 
3 Nee bagot bel, | AFRA'NIUS,.a Latin pnet, whorogecomedies "PW 
. . _ ation of;Mraamder,..c d by Tully and Quintilian, 
2 as, to: _ bene king. | Shadaſpuares. He-livediin the : 50th Olympiad... 
5178 A{FRICA, {accotdig (0 Bochart, from a. . 


= Not in v ſe. 


AF'GHANS,. the 
Who, under the late 


L t a people 
Kouli. Khan, ſubverted the 


Av. Uh. 5. Ta put, confidence in to put truſt in e 


in Perſia» the three called 
Perfian 


DO AFIDLD; « ade. from a gy de. 


; Klee 


mid t 
vs, 9255 


l 


There is at ide in A | | 
Which, taken at che, food, leads esse, 


Omit 


Is hound in 


r 


all 190 voyage e theix\life. 


- AFOOT;, adv. N from a and 


held the thield'afore;-not-in 


Holy monſtrous, horrible, a 


0 


vious proviſion. Provided; 


R ſhallows.agd in miſeries., . 
On ſuch a Tall ſea are we now « 


By 
83 we muſt take the current en | 
laſe,our ventures. . 


= 
Ld 


| beck. In 2 Klon; as, A-deſign-is-afooe 
AFO'RE, prep. [ from-@ and ove. ] Not behind aa, He Mediterranean, for almoſt 
uſe, Marg” A nearer im place to weſty the diſtance ſeldom 200 miles, never 1001 
to any thing: as, He ſtood afore him, Soaner in time. and) ſometimes notabbuc 2 
If 4 ae be not ſpeedy, I ſhall be there afore vou. 


ont, adv. 1n the dime foregone or pal. run 
the way. In front; in the ſora- part: wy 


hing nigh, he reared high à 


In 


„ 


een 2 a 


I On boot not or horde. with 
motion 


e e Spain was not ſo ry as it now 655 e of beg 


1 * 
o © d 
5 . — 
y Z 
: 
— 7 5 9 N 4 . 


2 a neck of land: called; the! Iſthmus of - Sues; 1 
| the: Mediterranean from the 


fitted, of. 3 


i of "Cara; ] one-of. the four. 8 
called quarters, of. the world 
the Greeks Heep, or continents. 
them it 3 Ubya 8 
and weſt of. Asta. tt hs 


Africa lies ſouth of Earo 4 1 
bounded on the north by the Mediterranean, which ſe» 


tewit from the: ſormer: on the north-eaſt hy the Red 


which divides it from Aſia, and to Which it is 


miles over, ſeparati 


Red Sea. On the weſt, 9 and eaſt, it is 


2 breath NN reaghin 


or Aſia for 
— an intercourſe with —— te It ſta 


as it ere, in the centre ai the three other quarters oi tha 


and has 2 a much nearer communication 


Europe, Afia, and America, thamany onen of the 
has with 2 For, 1. It is 00 po fr 5 
1000 miles in a line from eaſt 


leagues: 2 It is, 
ſite to Asia ſor all the the Red Sea, the 
ſometimes not exceeding ee ſeldom fifty, 
cdaſt for about the 3 e dow Gy: Ts 


America at thediſtanceof ſrom goo to oo leagues, —. 
ing the fands.: 


Foy a terra incognita, is no where nearer Europe than 1000 
leagues; - N ; Ny 


it has 403000 miles of the 
oaſt, with noble, large, deep; rivers; it ſhould: be in- 
nations. At the mouths 
of its rivers are: ther moſtuex cellent/ 1 
ſheltered. from:the wind, and ca 
ak Raten Frure by fortifications ; 


aſe 170 


ition, if we . nga that . * Up 
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\ whereas, America, ifnleſa Where it may 


Asia, than ag. It is, however, the ( 
a . de he fortune of Africa, that, thou 2 nt yr. 


before, 


ſea-c 
| *REHAND, ado. {from en * 8 pre- habited by barbarous or lava 
For it will be ſaid,, 1 — — whereof 


quite . 


ne tene ee 7 0 a Ds 
Lara fy W not. NN INN or, relief We 

in a, more general. ſen are not in ian to give alms 

is, rather 3 o che reduced themſelves 
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: > {; with the 


5 be 


merpial inducewents,. 


i wi who | 
. n eng eee cool wig tho a 
al re u w 
14 1 1 hes the Portygueſe. 
As th goed rs this contigent nearly io the wid 
it, i Within we tro Ich, at 
Kent in ſome places i r lg 4 
greatly incre 
3. 5. t be bted,'he , 
welt 5 1 vol 9 
great abut . 
t 


Ca, 36 alſo the * rice, Fot 8 
„ indige« * . F: ve in Africa 
| 35 as ny they are now rodneed. . 


N 1 2 0 doubted, tha he 
Nor | ted, that 
12 My DE China and I 5 


©. 


a 
© woul thrive in ſome —4 


> 3 has the e 10 
fv — 7 1 ning or very 
| | parts ſnow never. falls on the plai 


10s, i 

| Tab on the tops of the higheſt isis. The natives, 
Ain thole. 8 regions, e Gia that mar- 
1 151 ſhould melt Tag ow in eg. as ed by pr 
3 by freezing, ſhould loſe its n ity, Be aire 

cold, 2775 8 to flow, become like the ſoli 

hem) has made a Boner progreſs towards i 1 
than that of every other part of the, World, id A 
_ buted more to nia cauſes than to abſolute want of at- 
_ tention on the part of phers, Formed by the Cre- 
5 2 with a 8 aa Unlike 1 
f finents, it interior parts elude tie reſearch; 
win the wars and commerce in wh hich Ru ppl rr « 
taken part have been confined to ve 
of its , 1 vat 0 Pe lovers of a ture 3 del, 
. Africa offers a moſt ample field ; bur” the qualification of 
local manners, and in ſome ore of 8 muſt in this 

| for t be. ſuperadded to that of language ; and this ungueſt- 


it ſeldom 


bly readers the un 
an. tour. 


'. « Aﬀrica Fe een view, /Pene- 
| 4 nf no inland ſeas, lk 45 0 7555 Baltic, 
b on's. J nor averſpread with extenſive lakes, 
ike thoſe of North America ; nor having, in common 
ped, 8 Ut running from'the fare ps 
extremities; but, on the contra its re ons ſe pa- 
ae ach other by the leaſt ee 5 [4 A 
dares, and deſerts of fuch e extent, as to threaten 
"thoſe whotraverſe them with 2 — horrible of all deaths, 
that ariſing from NN it 38Þa wonder that this continent 
_ has lain ſo many ages EPs Abd updeſe ſcribed, —But, 
whatever 7 fa the cale_with" the internal parts, tis 
certain t 
con The Nile and. the Niger may 
the large in any part of the 2 
f. Ae itſelf into the. 
ws courſe from its ſource * 
e has been ſaid to fall 


1 ries. 


merica 9 

diterranęan, after a 0 

Abyflnia. See Ns 

info the Atlantic or W 

5 Ne of * 4 45 5 1 this is now _— ified, 

. great idity, can aſcend its m: 

"and ſuch N. of tl, or ſuch the abſence of ; ob 

g the nations 'who inhabit its 
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travagant and inſatiable thirſt after gold and fi 
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— 1 nearer to them than either America or the Eaſt 2 
and where the ol jets of — 2 deſite ate found in 


metal; and on this contine 
it 18 found in great plenty, infomuch that the mountains 
of Atlas are ſaid to be ofed of copper ore. Only 
A, 1 part 5 this contin t Was euere to the age. 
e dom of pls an ef he northern c |, com- 
Prehending | ittle than what is now known by the 
Fe of Harbary. It was divided into Africe Propria, and 
frica Interior. Africa Proptia comprehended only the 
nn territories. - Africa Inverter, comprehended 
all other nations to the ſouth) ihr of thoſe es, or 
[thoſe at a greater diſtance from Rome. The only king- 
- doms, howevert with which the Romans had any * 3 
nection, were the Numidians, the Mauritanjans, and 
Getuli, All theſe, as well as eds were ſwallowed up 
by that enormous power, and, reduced to the condition of 
Roman provinces. But the never ſeem to have 
penetrated beyond the tropic * ncer.” There appears, 
indeed, to have been ſome intercourſe between' them and 
the Ethiopians : "but the larter always, preſeryed 4 vol li. 
berty; and we find their queen Candace mentioned in the 
times of the apoſtles, when the Roman pober was at it 
higheſt pitch.” 
etween the tropic of Cancer and the! inoQial . 
multitu "of ſavage en were J. poſed to have 
their reſidence, 1 "ihe e names of ge, 
olopes, 2 . Ich. 
e Elephantoph Pn, Ke. (which. are deſcribed 
[under their proper heads ;) but ;hat Africa was a penin- 
ula, ſeems to o tae ww totally unknown both to the Ky. 
peans and Afiatics for mang. ages. It is probable, in. 
bx that ſome of the icians, and their offspting the 
Carthaginiuos, were not ſo ignorant.; as they carried na- 
jon o a much greater height than either the.Gretks 
NGA "but their diſcovers were ull concealed with 
the greateſt care, leſt other nations ſhould reap the benefit 
of them ; and, accordingly we Can now. flnd''no authentic 
e concerning them. e navigation round Africa, 
articular, js recotted by he Greek and Roman writers 
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. - In the north, and. ſeemed * 
_  , they returned, the. ſun grad 1 
wards; and, after* 1 
men in the full de | 
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+ $6. 
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„ 
e made by the Po cu if 
| withſtanding their vicinity, they. k 1 80 . $4 2 
beyond Cape Neo, BONE oe Jan. 2% N. which-had | Natal. dk eaſtern,coa *! Kg 
xeceibed its name from a ſuppoſed impoſhbility of \palling Nadia, Adg, | Ajan,, Za bar (between t 
it. This year they eeded one hundred and ſixty miles 10 deſert is interpoſed), otapa, 1 
' farther, to Bozador ; which ſtretching a conſiderable the. interior parts, the 17 ons of Lower, 
way into the Atlantic Ocean, with rocky cliffs, appeared ben, Monemuge, and Mata wart 
ſo dreadful to the vavigators,. that they returned without ſouthernwoſt part, called Caffraria, | | 
any attempt to paſs it. In an attempt to double this ſermi- Hottentors, 1 ee F 
15 Aabie cape, they diſcovered the Madeira iſlands, in 1419 In conſequence of this general want of information con-. _ 
+ - but cape Bojador continued to be the boundary of their oy the interior of Afri the gentlemen who form- 
continental diſcoveries till 1433, when they penetrated "the African Society diſpatched.a very intelligent 'perſon, . | 
Within the tropics, and in a few years diſcovered the river . Park, ſo lately as the year 1795, to make a journey - 
Senegal, Cape de Verd, and the iflands which he off that inland, and to trace, if po {ble, the ſource of the Niger. , 
promontory. In 3449, the weſtern iſlands, called the Azores, Mr. Park in cenſequence, ſet off from. cite houſe of Dr. 
were diſcovered ; avd,. in x4y1, they firſt trated de-  Laidley, at Piſania, about a00 miles from the mouth of. 
yond the line; and were furprifed to find that the torrid the Gambia, on the ſecond of December: and he return-- 
zone, contrary to the opinion of the ancients, who i ed to the ſame manſion in May 1799, after an abſence Ee Aol 
ed it to be burnt up wich head: was not only habitable, but eighteen months. Ih this interval he ex dhe aterior 


fertile and populous, In 1484, they proceeded. 300 miles of | Africa to the diſtance of 2100 wiles, in a direct ie . 
> Deyond the line 1 fo that they be 


. afterwards, the Cape of Good Hope was diſcovered by His diſcoveries give a new face to the Free en 7 . . 

continent. Thus the coaſts of Africa were made perfectly between ten an eleven degrees of north latitude; and of. . 

| knowti; and probably the knowledge concerbing its inte. this chain the weſtern en wem es 16 be Cape Verd; WY: 
not the general attention been called off from this conti- tains, which five birth to rivers,. alſo determine ther- Pig 992 


| | r „ happily ſucceeded,” and has pen ſervied,. 
The Romans for-a long time maintained their power in from ocular aten e, the courſe” of the Niger; hien 
Africa: but, in the year 426, Bopiſacius, ſupreme gover- runs from weſt to e, dividing Africa in like manner as re i 
aor of all the Roman dominion in this quarter, being com- Dagübe does Eurpe*. © Thele are the yery; words of” He. - |; 
pelled to revolt by the treachery of another general called redotus, {Zuterpe, e, 3% who, twenty-two centuries ago, : 


- | Aetivus, and finding himſelf unable to contend with the hack deferibed this great river, “ flowing far to the ſouth . 
Whole ſtrength of the Roman empire, calted in Genſeric of the African deſert, and aboun with b 55 
1 949 . 
/ ©  eonciled to his empreſs, Placidi in vain to "has etermined a queſtion of great geographical"tmport- 
F  conciled to his empreſs, Placidia, endeavoured in vain to has determ 8 &, N de 1d Lands, „ 
ia which the barbarians proved victoxious, abd quickly at the moment of Mr. Pes inveſtigation, epdeavoured to 


: '  overiran all the Roman provinces in Africa. In the year Memoire fur {'Interieur dd Afrique) that” the Niger 100 Cs, 
435, 3 peace was concluded ; u hen Nanidia and (Travels in Abyſua, 


ty maintained the ſame 


heir jll-gonen poſſebons: for, abour the year $33, Be- Major Reanell obſerves, has tþu$ brought matters back — 
liſgrius drove them out, annexing the provinces to the to inte ſame po r. Wt: 7 
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5 _ wholebſeadthof Re country from Cape Verd'to A 


"three diſtin races; th Rar ror; 
555 ines of Nigritia 

ite © Ethio ians of Non 
air, the thick 1 


a —_ 
"Mo 2 Ar was 1 17 ; Nr 
by Sonn, . natives 0 ra who in their , 
Ps exattly refemble the Naben our ee In. 
en, and who are devoted followers of Mohammed, and | 
Ws molt mtolerant, perfidious, and ſang + of the hu- 


man race. Though theſe'three nations are nem in- 

_ termixed, 1 dhe ne zug or Fea. 

We 5 inhabit to t on 

the moſt nol part bel hotbandmen.— Th gi 

r their 3 Arann efto er herds, or 
n ths 7 — times, 

to have overſpread the habitable parts of the great" African 

deſert, 14 the Oafes or wa ok agree ran 

x fandy ocean. |. nice they ext t 
pr ge ne i, 1 and made themſelves maſters of ſeveral 
OCH the EN 8 on the 8 their dominion; form 


2 t A Be to eaſt on the (kirts -* 
the deſert, from tlantic 


Coaſt to the mountains of | 

| en nia. \ Herodotus (compare Futerpe, c. 32. and Mel. 
6, ©, %) fixed the W of the Libyans and E. 

ians (in other wards, ' of the Moors and ADS 


near the bayks ot the Nigery io that it appears as 


Fee had not undergone much Change i in his r 
of the father of hiſtory, | 
1 15 2 le of his jourvey,. it was # neceſſary object bes 


7 avoid, as' much as poſſibſe, the 
/ g. cruelty af the Moors ; bigots taught from 
r E to regard the Chriſtian name with incon- 
3 9 und to conſider it ee. as lawful to 
mu wropean as to kill's dog. © The: Foulahs, Wo 
have we 9 the Motammedan faith, and have 
8 2 5 ſubſtitute opinions und ies for ſociat du- 
es removed from” the honeſt Ini - 
2 ad few 2 ſpicality" of the "ignorant but Kiad⸗ 
Mandin gas... ' Thron 


of theſe laſt, the 3 natives of 1 ahem. Mr. P. 


Ves enabled ſucceſsfully” to' perform his ourney to the 


"Niger, and to return in faferty to Pia. ture 
. which he gives of them ad th their manners, 2 thibited 
in . daily. intercourſe "with tem for nearly eiglneen 
hs, is as follows: The Mandin are 0 ed 
8 the uſe of lett ; they live in nud huts; they have 
not learnt ic reader labour of animals fub ent to 
= apd'therefore, in their cultivation of the foi}, 
am aro no pede Inſtrument than che hoe; Le ail. 


8 = Five” Apt Foc are divided ine man nations: 


of i ſome 
ae eee 
Lit ſubje ct to kings, * all . 4 of: 


the concurrence and =y wor the 
1 5 ranks, com ſing the l; rious add." 
y the more numerdos w. 575 of the com- 
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© writers have, ſuppo 


"the beneficent aſſiſtance” bur, 
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death, TE lms Ss obs, and bad men 
wes rig Mr. F. converſed with the natives of all de- 
= tions on this in ant ſubject; and he pronounces, 
t the ſmulle elende, * a conviction of this 
kee ns e mer * negroes is entire, hereditary, and 
un 
Mr. Park having. eſtabliſhed the courſe of the Niger to 
be from weſt to Major Nennell has endeavoured to 


examine what beconies of this vaſt body of water. Some 

ſed that it owed into the Egyptian 

Nile. This opinion is refuted by two conſiderations. Firſt, 

* the great eee of level exiſting between the Niger 
"and the Nile: * Secondly, the Niger throughout the tract 
-of Nigritia, in common with all the rivers of that region, 

fwells with the periodical rains, and is at its higheſt when 
the Nile is under the like circumſtances in Egypt. Now, 
considering how long a time it would require for the wa- 
"ters of Nigritia to reach Egypt, the effect ought to be that 

"the Nile ſhould be kept up nearly to its higheſt ſwell a ve- 
i time after the Niger has ſubſided : but this is 
R y experience not to take place. The river which 
Lopes into the Egyptian Nile is the Abiad, or White river, 
I» called from the colour which it receives from its ſlimy 

m. This Abiad: is indeed properly the Nile itſelf, 
les it is a far more baly fream than the Ab yflinian- 
Branch. Ptolemy, Edrifi, and Abulfeda, all. lace the 
Head: of Nile in-a-quarter far remote from Abyfi 
Leddiart was told at Cairo, by certain perions' from Dar- 

"Four, that the Nile had its fountains in their country, fifty- 
er Journies to the weſtward of -Sennaar: 

Having deſt 'the ſu tion-that-the Niger j jains its 
/waters with thoſe of the Major Rennelt proceeds to 


roye the continuity of the courſe of. the former river, to 


Y 5 lake of Wangars#; the weſtern extremityof which 
' near the meridian 0 the antient Greek republic of Cy- 
Om 1 Ro no kind of 3 he 1 99 8 
up that any river may be eva ted, prov it 
18 8 to a ſufſicient extent of forface. Hence theſe” 
countries muſt be regarded ab the-//rk of North Africa, at 
"all feaſbns,-—No doubt, the inhabitants are amply rep aids 
\by the fertility produced b the depoſition-of the A a9 
Beſides this, in the ſouthern quarter of Wangara,, 
they ceolte& an incredible quantity of gold ſand, after the 


waters have retired within their bed. The opinion that. 
ö 2 Niger terminates in tho lake of Wangara receives con- 
rma 


tion from analogy. There are many examples of a 


hilar Kind. In particular, the mund, a conſider- 


"able river in Persia terminates in- the Aria Patus, a freth. 
and twenty broad; the: coaſts 


of's one hundred miles 1 
Which He all the charakteriſtios of an alluyiabcountry, 
tuch av Egypt, Bengal, and Wangara, The quantity of 
"water eoſlected into che Niger is much leſs than: that re- 
-crivedtby tlic great tropical vivers of | Alia. The Ni 

receives all its water on one ſide only, that is, the ſouth 4 
e renes of any bulk coming to. it from the deſert. 


- Morgover, it drains ody the tract ſituated to leeward of. | 


"the great chain of mountains above mentioned; which op- 
the main body of the clouds, and renders the quan- 

U off win; that falls on the north fide of the mountains, 
{tack lefs- than” chat which falls ou the ſuuth ſ de during 
[the peniedicalffiowers brought by the ſouth-weſt winds. 
In the interior of Africa, there is a vaſt hollow between 

. the-high land of Nubia on the-eaſt and Manding on the 
weſt ; of which the mountains; and Sahara, or- deſert, 
form: the other two den This fiate of things is not un- 
en in the other contisents. 
ty tue waters og which the Caſpian and Aral ſerve as ro- 
2 is not · leſd enten ve than the one jult mentioned : 
diſferences,” that a greater Portion of the hollow. is 
filled ap wich water in Ki than in Africa. With regard 
10 dle Hire form of the Jayter continent, Major Rennell 
Be br, 9 thav the coaftivf- Guines has ſeveral degrees 
more uf extent from-eafiito'weſt; and that the breadth 4 
South Africa 1 in et 
-of proce W ** han 
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1 : 5 gold, and more ee vho ga 7 4 te to e 
3 ing and Bambouk an the weſt, and dngara-0n the et 8 . DN. tate 
T's 3 Tambuctoo on the Niger, near he — — of; Greenwich tion, but 1 95 Wer p 
3 8 and a little more than two hundred miles from dhe end 5 ; e 
. lr. Park's jourtey along that river, is reckoned ah mart the 5 Tm i 2 Wee 
8 for the Mandinga gold; Mbenee it ig diſtriboted ay © 6 2 0 nA 
3 northern parts of: Afdich by the nts of Tu L e 
43 Fezran, and Mofocta. | Wangara 35. Deen 
INS s the.couttry of gold: and RAR and Leo: bear 52 pr e 
þ mony tots riches. It is ſuppoſed dat moſt the, Guntrigs . l 
| | 55 id | 5 "Þ 
or the Ft ö: -o, am ly,pro- . Is 
>» | ductive in olds the firearms. of — it Kerns SD 1 D Fry, is of e PRES 1 
_ wonderful that Pliny ſhould got mention the Rey + WEN lately d, for the purpoſe of diſco- © 1 
25 other African river among his ſtremms which-roll _— veries in he interior parts E PEAS for particular of 3 
EH golden ſands. Vet 'Herodotus knew 8 which ſee Foce xxx W 255 
ans barteted their goods for gold, with the A un A*'FRICAN . See RO As 7 Na 
the ſea coaſt, beyond the pillars of Hercules; , which was  A/FRIQAN « , 2 5 0 e, an- 6 7 5 
contrived without. the parties ſeeing each other. { corporate by C 85 Coaur N v. 15 
mene c. 1 196.) | 7 7 1955 ANZ.” gl e ini 
The Tertilty of a country ſpextremly extenſive, 27% * LAGSETES. WR 4 
be ſuppoſed more various ihan we find it ia; in fact, there Lidel oe Mon. Donn . 
: is no dum in this part of Africa with regard t the l. 2 8 . oy 15 
vantages of ſoil; it is either perſectty barren, or extreme- fiabliſhed in £993» with A view. to. e the 1 1 
j ſertile. This ariſes from dhe intenſe heat of the ſun; of (the, laye-t Ae ting eolgnies an the African | {of 
a which, where it meets with ſufficient moiſture, produces 8 and invitin the: oes 155 induſtry, and civilieation 570 
the utmoſt lu ; and, in thoſe gountries where there by making them tree, a CAT Cuts them on, the footing 2 3 
are few rivers, reduces the ſurface of the earth to à barren {thou ers popes tags boy a org | According 5 
ſand. Of this ſort are the countries of Avian'and Sabaraz: lieutenant Matthew Sierra Leons, if 1 1 fa a 
which, for want of water, and oon juently of all other a cultivated,. would d be equal b 5 5 
neceſſaries, are reduced. to perfect deſerts, as the Age of in produce to a of the illands in the Welt Indies ; ad "7 
'the latter denotes. In tho 8 on 22 band, N have 1 V 0 * K air is; 2 for . e | 
whete there is plenty of water, and particu ru he's mere N b e N advantages 99 
the rivers overflow, as in Abyſſinia, ang on the banks f climate ond: gum te hab id a, fadtc 29 . - 
5 Niger, the productions of nature, both of the 22 Leona; but — chote not the molt healthful. . 
4 _ - "and vegetable kinds, are found in the bigheſt perfect iam tion. For the benefit of a ſpring of water they — ITY 
| 'and-greateſt apundance. their refidence in a low, valley, which. is often ovetip * 
— On _ Guinea or weſtern. coaſt} the: Engliſh: trade” to with miſts and. nojſome Vapours, .W while the ate is clear Vs 
James Fort, and other ſettlements near and up the river ſerene on the fummits of the kills, to which water or Ny 
Gambia; wheee by enchange their woollen agg linen the well, might -eaſily. be carried. For the pro . 
manufactures, their hardware, and ſpirituaus li far Guceeſs pf this e erden. e e Laon, 5 
the perſons of the natives. By the treaty of peace in 1983, and Comra! 19 
the river of Senegal, with its dependencies, wereqgiven - AFRICA Jus (Julius), an ercellet biftorian' of the 105 
up to France. Gold and ivory, next to the:flave trade, third century, the author . A chroniel cle which wa great · 00 
Mi form the princi al branches of African commerce. Theſe Ay eſteemed, and in which 127 $500 years From 0 we N 
Al,e carried on from the ſame- coaſt; where the Dich end ; Cxeation, df; the world to abs 3 This work of . wy 
French, as well as the Englift|, have long had their, . which we have nom no mote than what is, to be found. In 1 
ddemente for this purpoſe. The Portugueſe are in poſſeſ- "Ruſebia s, ended W Jear of the paler ra, 2 We 
_ of the eaſt and weſt coaſt of Africa, from the tropic canus alſo wrote a ras Þ 40 on the e Riſtq ry at a * 
9 s Capricotn to the Equator; which immenſe tract they ſanna, which he reckoned K e have | ne 
os "became maſters of by their v ve attempts and hs .a letter bf his, to i Arie h he f | 
17 eres. From the coaſt of Zan guebar, on the —— 4. ſeeming contradiction x get grocalogies s of 
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HE Science of — may be conſidered as one of the lateſt in the örder of human inveſtigation, but i 
' when acquired, it embraces almoſt every _ of knowledge. Its eſſential property is, to allot to every part of | | 
the globe its true dimenſions, its poſition and relative ſituation; but the ſtudy of Geography acquires its value and ; 


importance, when its reſult is a faithful deſcription of the productions of nature, in all that beautiful and aſtoniſhing 
varicty and profuſion which the different climates exhibit, from the loweſt kind of vegetable life, through all the gra- 
dations of animated nature. It is required particularly to dwell on the hiſtory of the human ſpecies, the manners, 
cuſtoms, religions, laws, and government, by which the inhabitants of different countries are diſtinguiſhed from each 
other; and in treating of poliſhed nations, a general ſketch of the civil hiſtory of each country, with an account 
of their trade, commerce, and manufactures, ſeem neceſſary to complete the plan; fo that the comprehenſive 
and complicated ſubjects which grow out of that which is purely geographical, may ſerve to account for the 
little attention which has. ever been paid to it until the Arts and Sciences have reached their meridian in a country. 
Man, in a Rate of primitive ſimplicity, or robuſt activity, is content to have his knowledge of the earth bounded by 
that viſible horizon which ſurrounds him; his family and tribe are to him inſtead of all the world, and if he paſſes 
over beyond his own diſtrict, he is meditating acts of hoſtility againſt his ſpecies. The obſervation of the heavenly 
bodies was the employment of the earlieſt ages of the world, whilſt curioſity never expanded over the ſurface of the 
globe. The progreſs of the human mind from barbariſm to refinement, in ancient times, has been made without 
the ſtudy. of geography becoming one among the circle of the ſciences. In the Græcian republics, there were phi- 
joſophers, lawgivers, poets, orators, mathematicians, and hiſtorians, before there were 396.4; TAs and the expedition 
of Alexander into Perſia, excited men of ſcience, among the Greeks, to take a more enlarged ſurvey of the world; the 
inhabitants of which they had till then deſcribed by one general name of © Barbarians,” whom to enquire after 
would have been deemed highly degrading to a man of ſcience: and the map of Eratofthenes, which comprehended all 
that was then known of the world, contained little more than the ſtates of Greece, and the dominions of the ſucceſſors 
of Alexander. Hipparchus, ſomething more than a 2 before the Chriſtian æra, ſcems to have been the firſt among 
the Greeks, who applied that knowledge of Aſtronomy which he had acquired in Egypt, to Geography, and fo rendering 
its principles ſelf-evident and invariable. - .. 23 

The Romens ſtudied Geography no farther than as it aſſiſted them in their military operations. Their maps were itine- 
raries : and among them, Julius Ceſar may be ſaid to be the firſt and beſt geographical writer; for he not only lays down 
the poſition of places with great correctneſs, but deſcribes the manners of each people with great accuracy and preciſion 
the latter of which may be called the foul of the ſcience, which, though it cannot exift without the topographical (the 
bodily) parts, vivifies and inſpires them. Nor is the world indebted to Julius Cæſar for his writings alone; he it was, 
as we are informed by Æthicus, in the preface to his Co/mographia, who procured a decree of the Roman ſenate, that 
a general ſurvey ſhould be made of the whole Roman empire. Zenodoxus, Theodatus, and Polychitus, men conſpicuous H 
for their talents, and their r with every branch of philoſophy, were appointed each to take a different i 
ivifion : it began in the year before Chri/t 44, and was completed in ſomething more than twenty-five years. Pliny | 
indeed takes no notice of theſe precurſors to Marcus Vipſanius Agrippa, who was prime miniſter and ſon-in-law to Au- 3 | 
zufius ; whoſe general ſurvey, no doubt compoſed from the labours of theſe ſurveyors, be often quotes, as a menſuration | N 0 | 
of great authority. Thus Americus Veſpuſius gave name to the continent which Columbus diſcovered. A pretty ample " "MA 
ore of materials being at length brought together, Strabo firft undertook the talk to digeſt and amplify them; but | 
the longitude and latitude of places were at that time ſo very imperfectly known, that he does not attempt to give 1 
them in the language of degrees and minutes, altho' he has very judiciouſly applied the knowledge of Aſtronomy to I 
Geography. The manner in which he treated a ſubject ſo new, diſcovers an enlarged and well-informed mind, by 4 
blending the Hiſtorian and Politician with the Geographer. He wrote in the time of Augu/fus. A little more than a 4 
century afterwards, in the reign of Antoninus Pius, when the Roman empire had been enlarged to its greateſt extent, and 1 
all its provinces were well known and ſurveyed, Ptolemy appeared, whoſe ſyſtem of Geography is at this day a precious 1 
elic of antiquity. The defective nature of the inſtruments which the ancients uſed in making obſervations on the. ; 
eavenly bodies, rendered their attempts to aſcertain the relative poſition of places extremely erroneous. Ptolemy gave N 
them from the beſt information which his age could furniſh ; but the advantage-ground” on which the moderns 1 
tand, have enabled them to diſcover how frequently and how eſſentially he was wrong. | 5 
On the revival of letters, a ſpirit of commerce, and an eager purſuit -of wealth, which was ſuppoſed to be de- 
polited in the bYwels of the earth, prompted mankind to attempt ſtretching beyond what were then ſuppoſed to be the 
boundaries of the world; thus commerce operated in modern times to effect the enlargement of that ſcience, which in 
ancient times was incidentally promoted by wars : but whilſt adventurous men were diſcovering countries in an ocean, 
whoſe immenſe expanſe had never till then been traverſed, men of ſcience paid little attention to the theory of Geo- 
praphy, until the improvements and diſcoveries which were made in Aſtronomy, enabled the learned to correct the 
errors of paſt ages with reſpect to longitude. The eclipſes of the ſun and moon, when obſerved at the ſame time 
rom different parts of the globe, were found not to be effectual helps to determine the true longitude of any given 
place. Galileo, in the 8 of the ſeventeenth century, having obtained from Holland ſome teleſcopes of a very 
ſuperior quality to any before uſed, conceived the hope of aſcertaining with more exactneſs the long- ſought defide- 
ratum of longitude, by obſervations made on the ſatellites of Jupiter; and, after employing himſelf for twenty years 
in making obſervations, which tended to eſtabliſh his hypotheſis, the Dutch accepted his propoſal of communicating his 
iſcoveries, after Philip IV. of Spain haꝗ treated it with indifference. | 8 | 
In the proſperous part of the reign of Lewis XIV. two French academicians were employed in examining! and cor- 
recting a map of France; the reſult of which was, that that kingdom loſt ſeveral degrees of its reputed extent; which 
ed the king humorouſly to tell the aſtronomers, on their return from their ſciefitihc progreſs, that he found their 
* journey had occaſioned him a loſs of part of his kingdom.” 4 

Since the correction of longitudes has been introduced by means of the ſatellites of Jupiter, other methods have 
ilſo been adopted and deviſed, which are proper and effectual for that purpoſe; ſuch as the tranſits of Mercury and Venus 
ver the body of the ſun; occultations of the fixed ſlars by the moon: and ſince the lunar tables have been improved 
dy M. Mayer, another large field has been opened equall 8 to this im t object, by meaſuring from time 
o time the exact diſtances of the moon from the ſun, from a fixed ſtar of the firſt and ſecond magnitude. Each of 
vhich obſervations being carefully compared one with another, are like ſo many new experiments, which myſt either 
onfirm or contradict the longitudes that have been already obſerved 0. | WW 
During' the whole of the laſt century very little was done in this country to extend the knowledge of Geography. 
ndeed, in the year 1695, an attempt was made to form a Syſtem, which was compriſed in one thin folio volume, 
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* The reader who wiſhes to follow this ſubjeR more into the of ſcience, will receive great ſatisfaction by peruſing the late Dr. Blair's 
tory of the Riſe and Progreſs of Geography, which the author has availed himſelf of in this ſhort view which be has giverrof the fubjet. 
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crude and unpol 
rendered himſelf popular by many publications which had been well received; Mr.-Collyer had likewiſe devoted him. 
| ſelf to literary purſuits for many years, with not leſs advantage to thoſe for whom he wrote, but with more- concealed 
merit; be had been particularly ſucceſsful in forming a collection of voyages and travel 
tenſive, yet the publication was anonymous. In the arduous work of arranging, methodizing, and digeſting the mate- 


that work is again to be laid before the public, in which his merit, as a man of letters, is moſt of all diſplayed: his 
-tricate employment. His ſtyle was plain, perſpicuous, eaſy, and correct; and, when the ſudject excited it, bold aud 
. of him as a man. His mind, by nature calm and ſerene, was neither diſturbed with eager ſolicitude to acquire wealth, 


| uſe of this Work: thus, when with this view he ſat about writing a ſhort ſketch of the | hiftory of . Perfea, by 
written dae ef Tp hiſtory and hiſtorians of that country, he acknowledges bimſelf to have been fo far intereſted 
t 


which he firſt ſat out z and perhaps the ſcholar and man of nice diſeernment may think the Work improved by the ex. 


. ͤ CE fo 
+. - under the title of © A Body 


x 
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| y of Geagrapliy *in it is given aniitinerary map of England ; but the roſs errors of Pr 
reſpectiag the latitude of 3 or Comſlantinople, and the longitude of the eaſtern and 2 extremities . 
editerranran, are ignorantly copied in the maps; the firſt being placed more than two degrees too much td the north, 


and the other is given to an exceſs of eighteen degrees of longitude. This perſeverance in error was the leſs excuſable, — 
28 in Frince, Monſieur de Peireſt had, ſo long ago a the year 1635, made an attempt, with conſiderable ſucceſs, to 
_ rectify the ſuppoſed length of the Mediterranean. | 19 58 1115 ; 


The next attempt to form a general Syſtem of Geography, was made about forty years afterward 3: many authors of 
conſiderable learning and abilities were employed, among whom was the well-read' and laborious” F : 
two vaſt unwieldy volumes were produced, in which the extenſive reſearches of the compilers were very conſpicuous ; 
and nothing was wanting, but the labour of retrenching, as it had been found a: much more eaſy taſk to give the whole 
paſſage as it ſtood in an author, when an extract was to be made, than to abridge and tranſcribe; By this method of 
proceeding, which rendered the ſtyle in many places harſh and obſolete, tediouſneſs and dullneſs peruaded a work, 
which, if juſtice had been done to the ſubjects of which it treated; would have been the moſt diverſified and copious a 
fund of entertainment, as well as of information, that the inexhauſtible ſtorehouſe of literature could ſupply. + 
. 'Fhe progreſs of taſte, france the time when this work was publiſhed, has been too great to tolerate a compilation ſo 

iſhed ; and in the years 1765 the preſent Syſtem of Geography was firſt completed. Mr. Fuming bad 


„but tho! the ſale was cx. 


rials for this Syſtem of Geography, and giving to the whole its form and preſſure, Mr. Collher was unaſſiſtod ; for the 

only contribution given by Mr. Fenning. was that of writing the introductory treatiſe concerning Geography, which A 

proved him to be „ verſed in that ſcience, His colleague not only completed the work he had undertaken, 

but lived to reviſe the ſecond edition; he died in the year 17765 at the age of 61 years. 1 ee 2 e 
The virtues: which adorned that amiable, unaſſuming, and good man, ought not to be paſſtd over in Mence, when 


clearneſs of arrangement, perſevering induſtry, judgment, and tafte, are particularly conſpicuous in this long and in- 


energetic, but a pleaſing ſimplicity was its leading characteriſtic. ——Such was the writer, it remains t fay ſomething 


nor with diſtreſſing en of ſinking into poverty; he cheerfully and contentedly enjoyed the bleflings within 


his reach, neither em 1 future life by a laviſh profuſion, nor denying himſelf thoſe comforts which were pro- th 
perly to be derived from his ſituation. Habituated to domeſtic life and ſtudioùs retirement, he filled up the relations of * 
huſband and father with endearing affection: tho an author by profeſſion, he poſſeſſed no kind of petulance, ſeli. In 
ſufficiency, or envy, the qualities which too often: caſt a ſhade over the brighteſt intellects and beſt acquirements': in th 


his intercourſe with mankind, it may be juſtly ſaid, that be envied no man's comforts, igſuljed no man's opinions, b 

© blackened no man's character, devoured no man's bread.” He ever preſerved his honour and integrity unſullied; not 4 
could the embarraſſments which a- lingering illneſs and want of employment at length broughu b him (for his long Di 
courſe of ſevere application had afforded him no opportunity to make proviſion for the decline vf life) rempt him 1 Jo. 
procure for himſelf relief by fuch means as his nice ſenſe of honour taught him to deem unwarrantable. Of bis inte- Gr 
grity, the vriter of this account had a very ſtrong, and to him à very intereſting proof; and he eanſtders it as one of fo 
the moſt pleaſing circumſtances of his life, that he was in ſome meaſure the means of comforting'the declining age cf Chi 
this worthy man, who, without providipg for. himſelf, had enriched more than one by his labours: land with heart-felt * 
ſatisfaction the writer now pays this tribute to the memory of one, whole virtues, as well as talents, rendered him worthy 92 


of being better known and longer remembered; and to crown whoſe character, be it ſaid, chat be was a fincere* and * 


rational Chriſtian. | E E ö | b.d# 6 32 Af 
Tis a neceſſary tranſition from this ſabjeR, to ſpeak of his ſucceſſor in the ſuperintendance of this Work: but no 4 
ſelf-applauſe ſhall appear in the page which records the merit of ſo humble a man as Mr. Colh er. 
In the courſe of about à dozen years, three editions of this Work have been printed (including that a0 ready) each * 
of which the preſent Editor has reviſed and corrected; but to mm has he devoted his time and attention ſo unremittedly 
7 of the Ea Indies, the Perfian empire (of which 3 the: 


as to the preſent. Much new matter is now introduced in 
ood Hope, together with the interior country and it» brel 


comprehenſive hiſtory is now 2 Aſia Minor, the Cape » 


inhabitants; the Nuſſian empire, Poland, and Pruffia, with the hiſtory of each country; the conſtitution of the German the 


empire, Hungary, the civil contentions in Geneva, the preſent ſtate of 7taly; and the ancient and preſent ſtate of Dalmatia. frud 
When the beauties of a poetical defcription ferve ſtrongly to illuſtrate the ſubjeR treated of, the Editor has ever gra 
been defirous to introduce ſuch pleaſing embelliſhments ; but he has avoided degrading a rational ſcience, by intro- 4 8 
ducing forced, inapplicable, and antiquated paſſages from the poets. It is difficult to keep fight of truth in the fe- thas 
gions of fiction: but in deſcribing the Banian tree, the Editor has called to his aid Milton's exact deſcription of its ſin- the 
gular properties. In attempting to trace the general character of the French nation, he adopted the lord Lyttzl« Bo a 
ton's beautiful delineation of that people, becauſe he thought it no leſs juſt than poetical: in deſcribing the metropolis e 
of Great Britain, who that has any reliſh for the beauties of poetry, and wiſhes judiciouſly to avzil himſelf of them, is 4 RI 


work whole moſt eſſential property is exact repreſentation of facts, could overlook that celebrated deſcription. of the ys, 


River Thames, by Sir John Denham, at once ſo nervous, and fo peculiarly characteriſtic of that venerable flood ? | W 
For the laſt two years, the Editor has almoſt entirely devoted himſelf to this Work; in preparing which for the: preſs SS 
he has been more ſolicitous to collect whatever has been written on the particular country which was under deſcription, of I 


than to haſten the completion of his labour. A reliſh for a particular author has frequently led him to cultivate 3 ſplen 
much more intimate acquaintance with ſuch, than was neceffary merely for obtaining the information wanted for the culth 


reading Xenephon, and comparing the Grecian hiftorians who have treated of Perfia, with what Sir William Jon ba 


and led away by the ſubject, as to have employed fix months in purſuing it thro? a variety of authors; and be might 
uce many other inſtances. of the ſame excurſive kind; in which, however, he has never Joſt ſight of the buſineſs 91 


tenfive range which has been taken. This deſultory method of ſtudy, when reviſing a work, ſavours (it muſt be owne!) 
more of pleaſurable amuſement, than of ſerious buſineſs, and is certainly; reprehentible ; but at length the object is 2c. 
compliſhed, tho' a blameable acquieſcence in the writer to his governing humour, has enuſed him $0” cetare it much to 
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ne YE ſhall * with deſcribin "thoſe countries in e pwensa- The two, ſets of the religion of Mabomet 
ch our hemiſphere that are enlighteped by the | have over - ſpread one third of Ila, and almoſt all the reſt 
n, riſing ſun; and, ptoceeding with that glorious | are involved in the groſſeſt idolatry, under different forms; 


7 from eaſt to weſt, ſhalt Tegularly advance, Viewing in| the moſt conſiderable of which are the worſhippers of 

reflive order the e jy you! of the moe , ee Brama and of For: beſides theſe; there are the more ſa- 
= It was in Alia that the All-wiſe Creator is gacious 'followers of . Confucius, and ſome of a far more 
rally ſuppoſed to have planted the garden of Parad: ſe, in | ancient ſect, who derive their n from Zorogſter, 


ud which he formed the firſt of the human race. It was | acknowledging: but one Supreme Deity, whom they 
ing there that arts firſt were known, that edifices were firſt N e under the ſymbol of fire, which they eſteem the 
th, erected, and Eities built. It was la that became the bteſt and pureſt emblem of the All- perfect Cod. 


nurſery of te riſing world, after it had been deftroyed by e continent of Aja is ſituated between 25 and 148 , 
the general deluge; and from thenee the Jifcendants of degrees of caſt longitude from Londorh and between the  _ 
Neab founded colonies in all parts of the ſpaciouyearth: | equator and 52 degrees north latitude, without including of 


elt. In Aſa, the Moſt High placed his once -· favoured e the iſlands that lie to the ſouth. It is about 4740 miles in 
in the *. whom he enlightened by revelations delivered | length, from the Dardaneli on the weſt; to the eaſtern 
ns, by the prophets, and to whom he. gave the oracles of truth. | ſhore of Tartary; and about 4380 miles in breadth, from 
not 


It was in Aa too that the moſt glorious inſtance of the | the moſt ſouthern part of Malacta to the moſt northern 
Divine love was accompliſhed, by che birth, the life, the cape of Nova Zembla. It is bounded by the Frozen 
doctrine, the miracles, the ſufferings, and death of the Ocean on the north. On the weſt it is ſeparated from 
Great Meſſiah; "there the firſt Chia churches were | {rica by the Red Sea, and from Europe by the -Levant, 
founded, and watered by the blood of the mattyrs;” There | the Archipelago, the A lefpent, Propbntit, phorus, the 
Chriſtianity ſpread with an a - rapidity; and, even Black Sea, the river Don, and a line drawn from it to the 
in the a Aigtic age, was ext from to r river Tobe, and fim thence to the Oly, which falls into 
The advantages render it highly proper that welſhould the Frezen Ocean. On the eaſt it is bounded by the Pa- 
begin with Aſa, which is..alſo. tuperior. to Europe. and | cific, and on the ſouth oF the Indian Octan. 
A Wes in the extent of ita terrirortes, It ſtretching into] Beſide the empires of Fopan,-Ghiua, Hinds Han, and 


t no Velimates, from the frozen wilds of Siberia, where the Perſia, the Ruſſians an: ar Tarks hold conſiderable territo- 

hardy inhabitants, cloathed in furs, are drawn in ſledges ries; it has allo many leſs'conſiferable ſovereignties. . 
— over the how, to the ſultry regions of India and Siam, Fo a be 0460 the dominions eſtabſiſhed here BN. 
E 


where, ſeated on the heavy wing fy the Pe ſhelter by the Europeans; namely, 1. the Spaniards i in the Phitp- 
themſelves from the ſcorching ſun by the 2 ing um- | pin: mm; 2. the Dutch at Batavia, in the ifle of Java, 
brella. In many parts of theſe vaſt the ſerenity of | the ice lands, Celebes or Macaſſar, and on the coaſt of 


1 the air, the fertility of the ſoil, the eliciouſneſs of the the. i ifle of Ceylon, Sc. 3. the Fer lugusſe i in Goa, and other 
a. fruits, the fragrancy apd balſamic qualities of the plants, | coaſts of Ince. [Theſe haye all an abſolute and ſupreme, -- 
we ſpices, and güms, the beauty and value of the gems; and | authority; and che Eurapger governors haye, in'a great 
ds the fine neſs of its filks and cottons, gave it ſuch charms, | meaſure, the power of arbitrary princes. Lo theſe we 
e Its that in the earlieft ages it was ha t of the empires of | ſhall Wes [4 4--the Engliſh ſeitlements at Bengal, _ 


the Mrians, Medes, Per fians, and 


reeks; after the ex - St. George, B Sc.; g: the French at Pondich, : 
tinction of theſe empires, the 


carried their arms | c. now 150 te them by the peace of 1783; 6. 


pol even beyond the Ganges. In all theſe various revolutions, Danes at 7. e and Daneſburg; on the of E 
A 5 the natives were poſſeſſed of ſome ſhare of power, wealth, | mandel, c.; 7. the Dutt at Negapainam, on the fame 


and opulence;. till at length the Mabametans, or, as they coaſt, at preſent poſſeſſed by the Engiyh. - EY 
are uſually called, the Saracens, 'fpread their devaſtations The lang . N. Tpoken in Ala art too numerous bs Tay KIT 
very widely hey "this foe, to the utter extirpation reckoned up. rincipal are the Jaganeſe, the Chrneſes 


of liberty and th lite arts, deſtrdying all its 1cient 2 AMalayen, the Arabic, Per ian, Hinds an, Tartarian, 
ate 3 friend and.r idg the moſt f te fo ats of Aa un- Ruſſian, Tarkifh, the er , and ma dthers, 
or the cultivated deſarts. On the death of Daring: the | almoſt every country and iſland baying a Fiery uage, 
a, Turks became verors, and tobk poſſeſſion of the | or rather, in many inftances, a peculiar dialect oy 
4 5 middle regions of Ia, which they gow enjoy. On ac- | from eng ancient and general tongue; to trace the der. 1 


count of Io commodities whichithe ſouthern parts of _ of uwe a e a deep reſearch into.the ſubject. - 
| Af afford, the people of many diſtant countries ill - Yb 
1e( carry on a conſiderable; trade with each other; and the A conciſe view of Ala, beginning at the eaſt, and mY.” * 
Indies ate reſorted to for:the purpoſes of commerce by all xs «© |; ceeding to ws Mae” K 8 8 

the maritime powers of Europe: Various are the reli-| I, The "OV of Japan. - * B a © LY 
gions profeſſad in f. Many Jeu are diſperſed here, II. Ching, which is divided into north, ind ſouth: | 


and conſiderable numbers of. then were ſettled in ſome of | 2 0 endin 1 8 e 
the moſt remote parts of the E, Tydies, man centuti 1 "The" 2 of . 2 the angel: a 
before the rellage to thoſe RIC was diſcover 5 A na, Tong onguin, and 2 . 
the Peri . Chriftianity is fat ſim bring effibliſhed | * cet 15 3 into er es, Fm, . 
in Af, notwithſtanding e Pepys miffionaries have“ 1 1 | 

1 laboured with indefatigable zeal t introduce © it; ſome-| - peninſula on this ſide the of WEN e873 * 

5 lects of Le are tolerated. in ailferene; parts, but its 8 8 bee. phig thy RR 4 
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as to the preſent. Much new matter is now introduced in 8 


comprehenſive hiſtory is now firſt 2 Afia Minor, the Cape 75 g Hope, together with the interior country and it bes 
inhabitants; the Ruſfan empire, and Priſſia, with the hiſtory of each country; the conſtitution of the German 8 D 
empire, Hungary, the civil contentions in Geneva, the preſent ſtate of 7taly, and the ancient and preſent ſtate of Dalmatia. Par 

When the beautics of a poctical defcription ferve ſtrongly to illuftrate the ſubject treated of, the Editor has ever ſpic 


For the laſt two 3 the Editor has almoſt entirely devoted himſelf to this Work; in preparing which for the preſi 
be has been more ſol 


| reading Xenephon, and comparing the Grecian hiſtorians who have treated of Perfia, with what Sir William Fonts hat 
_ - written concerning the hiſtory and hiftorians of that country, he acknowledges bimſelf to have been ſo far intereſtei 


and led away by the ſubject, as to have employed fix months in purſuing it thro' a variety of authors; and he might dia 

produce many other inſtances of the ſame excurſive kind; in which, however, he has never Joſt ſight of the buſineſs on en 
which he firſt far out 3 and perhaps the ſcholar and man of nice diſcernment may think the Work improved by the ex. 75 472 
tenſive range which has been taken. This deſultory method of ſtudy, when reviſing a work, ſavours (it muſt be owned) Ferys 
more of pleaſurable amuſement, than of ferious buſineſs, and is certainly reprehentble ; but at length the object is ac. pious 


compliſhed, tho' a blameable acquieſcence in the writer to his governing humour, has cauſed. him to” cetard it much to- 
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OJ ERP countries in 
W our hemiſphere that are firſt enlightened by the 
rifing ſun; and, ptoceeding with that glorious 

orb from eaſt to weſt, ſhall regularly advance, viewing in 
progreſſive order the various 7 of the terraqueous 
1 It was in Ala that the All-wiſe Creator is - 
rally ſuppoſed to have planted the garden of Paradiſe, in 
which he formed the firſt of the human race. It was 
there that arts firſt were known, that edifices were firſt 
erected, and Cities built. It was Afa that became the 
nurſery of the rifing world, after it had been deſtroyed by 
the general deluge and from thence the deſcendants of 
Neat founded colonies in all parts of the ſpacious earth. 
In Aſa, the Moſt High placed his once- favbured people 
the Fetus, whom he enlightened by revelations delivered 
by the prophets, and to whom he gave the oracles of truth. 
It was in Aa too that the moſt glorious inſtance of the 
Divine love was accompliſhed, by the birth, the life, the 
doctrine, the miracles, the ſufferings, and death of the 
Great Meſh; there the firſt Chriſtian churches were 
founded, and watered by the blood of the martyrs; There 
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Chriſtianity ſpread with an amazing rapidity 


3 and, even 


* "4 
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oppreſſion. The two, ſets of the religion of Mabomet 
have over · ſpread one third of Aſa, and almoſt all the reſt 
are involved in the groſſeſt idolatry, under different forms; 
"the moſt coidertble of Which are the worſhippers of 
Brama and of Foe: beſides theſe, there are the more ſa- 
gacious followers of . Confucius, and ſome of a far more 
ancient ſect, ho derive- their principles from Zoroaſter, 
acknowledging but one Supreme Deity, whom they 
worſhip under the ſymbol of fire, which they eſteem the 
brighteſt and pureſt emblem of the All- perfect God. 
1 The continent of Aa is fituated between 25 and 148 
degrees of caſt longitude from London, and between the 

' equator and 72 degrees north latitude, without including © 
the iſlands that lie to the ſouth. It is about 4740 miles in 
length, from thezardanelron- the weſt, to the eaſtern 
ſhore of Tartary ; and about 4380 miles in breadth, from 
the moſt ſouthern part of Halacca'to the moſt northern 
cape of Nova Zembla. It is bounded by the Frozen 
Oceam on the north. On the weſt it is ſeparated from 
Africa by the Red Sea, and from Europe by the Levant, 
the Arcbipelago, the Heleſpont, 'Propintis, Beſphorus, the 
Black'Sea, the river Don, and a line drawn from it to the 


proleſſats generally groan under the yoke of Turtifs 
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in the apoſtolic, age, was Ae to India. 
Theſe advantages render it highly proper that we ſhould 
begin with Aa, which is alſo "ſuperior to ZEurope. and 
Africa in the extent-of- its. territories, it ſtretching into 
ill. elimates, from the frozen wilds of Siberia, where the 
hardy inhabitants, cloathed in furs, are drawn in fled 
over the ſhow, to the ſultry regions of */adia and Siam, 
where, ſeated on the heavy elephant, the people ſhelter 
themſelves from the rip ee ſun by the ſpreading um- 
brella. In many parts of theſe vaſt regions the ity of 
the air, the fertility of the foil, the! deliciouſneſs of the 
fruits, the fragrancy apd balſamic qualities of the plants, 
ſpices, and gums, the beauty and value of the gems, and 
the fine neſs of its ſilks and cottons, gave it ſuch charms, 
that in the earlieft ages it was the ſeat of the empires of 
the ¶ Frians, Medes, Perfrans, and Greets ; after the ex - 
tinction of theſe empires, the R carried their arms 
even beyond the Ganges. In all theſe various revolutions, 
the natives were of ſome ſhare of power, wealth, 
and opulence ;. tilt at length the Mabometans, or, as they 
are uſually. called, the Saracens, ſpread their devaſtatians 
very widely over this continent, to the utter extitpation- 
of liberty and the polite arts, | deſtroying all its ancient 
ſplendor, and. tenderitg the moſt fertile ſpats of un- 
cultivated. deſart?, On the death of Tamerlane, the 
Turks became conquerors,” and todk poſleflion of the 
middle regions of Aa, which they now enjoy. On ac- 
count of the rich. commodities whichithe ſouthern parts of 
Hjia afford, the people. of many diſtant countries ſtill 
carry oft a conſiderable trade with gach other; and the 
Indies ate reſorted to ſot the pur poſed of commerce by all 
the maritime powers: of Eurepa. 
gions profeſſed in i. Many 
and conſiderable numbers of them were ſettled in ſome of 
the moſt remote parts of the H Indies, many: centuries 


before the ruſſage to thoſe countries was diſcovered by 
the Portu” ;zſe, Chriſtianity is fat fipmbeingreffabliſhed 


in Aſu, "notwithſtanding e miſftonaries have 
[2boured with indefatigable zeal id introduce it; ſome 
lecta of Mun are tolerated. in different parts, but "Its 


the Frezen Ocean. 


-* Beſide the empires of 7 
Perfia,. the Ru 2 


river Tibol, and fim thence to the Oby, which falls into 
On the eaſt it is bounded by the Pa- 
cific, and on the ſouth by the Indian Octan. 


Obiua, Hindaftan, and 


s and Tarts hold conſiderablo territo- 
ges'] ries z it has alſo many leſs cbnſiderable r N 


imed here 


arious are the teli- I. The empire of ahn. 


To theſe may be added the dominions eſtab 
the Eurdpeant; namely, 1. the Spaniards in the Philip- 
and; 2. the Dutch at Batavia, in the iſle of au, 

the Spice lands, Celebes or Macaſſar, and on the coaſt of 
the iſle of Colin, &c. 3. the Portugutſe in Goa, and other 
coaſts of Ind, Theſe baye all an abſolute and ſupreme, -— | 
authority; and the Eurgpger governors haye, in a great | 
meaſure, the power of arbitrary princes. Jo theſe we 
ſhall ſubjoin, 4. the Engli ſettlements: at Bengal, Fort 

St. George, Bombay, Se; g. the French at Pondicherry; - 

&c. now reſtored te them by the peace of 1783; 6. the 

Danes at Tranquebar and Dane/burggon the coaff of Coro- 

mandel. Ac. ; 7. the Dutri at Negapatnam, on the ſame 

coaſt, at preſent poſſeſſed dy the En ⏑ꝗ ii. 
The languages IPoken in Ala art tuo numerous to be 

reckoned up. The principal are the Tapaneſe, the Chineſey. 
the 3 the Arabic, Perſian, Fas, Tarr, 
Ruſſian, Tarkifh, the modern Greet, and many others, 
almoſt every country and iſland baying a diſtinct language, 
or rather, in many inftances, a peculiar dialect derived 
from one ancient and general tongue; to trace the der. va- 
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A conciſe view of 4/a, beginning at the eaſt, and pro- 
„cs eding to the weſt. 
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III. - gia, comprebending®” © N 
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. The peninſula on this ſide the Ganges; c mainiog . 7 Wo 
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tion of which, requires a deep reſearch into the ſubject. | 5 


6 
Ty. , or the empire of the Great Mogul (as it is 
„ though, according to Mr. Dew, im | 
4 E 1 no ſuch title being amel dy dh. 
3 


called in 


: emperor there) 
which of late have erected themſelves into free ſtates, 


Company. 
V. Grant enen, Siterie, eee, and Afatic Ruſſia. 


in which are many petty kingdoms, | 


a? 


or fallen under the juriſdiction of the Englifh EA India| 


A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


2. Ae in the Indian Ocean, which are the Molaccas, 
viz. Tider, &c. and the Spice Iflands, namely Buda, 
Amboyna, Ceram, Ternate, Timor, Gilala, &c. Celebes, 


Borneo, Java, Sumatra, Ceylon, the Maldivi andi, 
3. On the coaſts of Afia, and in the 2 


+ Cyprus," Nbodes, Lebe or Myrelme, Cbios or Sci 

| , VI. Perſia. * * 2 and @ few others pf Nfg note. * 
'Y VII." Tarky in c., which is divided into Zafern and] The principal rivers of fia are, the Euphrates; Figris, 

. | Ven. The Eaftern contains Diarbect, Turcomania, | Jordan, Indus, Ganges, Oby, Orchardus, Volga, Cheſel, and 

f And Georgia. The 8 comprehends Arabia, Pa- | the Oxrut. Ita hi mountains are, Caucaſus, Tauri 

| bkfline, Syria, and Anatolia. Ida, Libanus, Carmel, Sinai, Horeb, and Olympus. 

; VIII. The Ffatic iſlands are divided into three claſſes : A clearer idea of the continent and iſlands of {ia may 
4 1 Thoſe of the Bafa Ocean, viz. the Marian be conyeyed by the following tables. | 
1 ' 1 
t E — — eaÞ — — 

WM - [2160 N. 4 | - zar 

1 80 N. B. Pagane | 

( | 12590 E. — 4 

it. N 1 i | 

1 2 CHARA 4320 T; E Pagans Yall 

| ö wy 3720 8. E. [Mab. & Pagans | 

N 4 | [5040 8. E. [Pagans 

x —7 

| . 6 

F The Hatic iſlands lie in the Pacific, Eoftern, and Indian Oceans, or in the Levant ; the 


tlements, are, 


principal of thoſe to which the European Nations trade, or on which they have Set- 


Spice Iſlands. 


The Moluccas or - 


* 


L 


| wach 1 Is 
I with a great variety of other ſmallet 
| and more ſcattered Hands, which are 
inhabited by different nations of In- 
7 dians, and have been lately vigted 


by E in navigators, and which 
will be particularly deſcribed in the 
Appendix to- this Work, when the 
— made in the great Pacific 
cean come properly to be treated 
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97 its Situation, Form, and Extent. The Recks and W hirl- 
fo on itt Coafts.. Its Volcanoes, Fot-fprings, and fre- 
quent Earthquakes 
HE great and wealthy empire of Fapan is called 
r 
X of the ſon, and ig thus named from the largeſt of the 
lands of which that empire is compoſed ; but by the 
4 Tippen or Siphon. 
he iſlands of Japan are ſituated in the Pacific Ocean, 
o the eaſt of China, and lying between 31 and 42 degrees 
of north latitude, and between 130 147 degrees of 


ine hours before it appears tous, 

The only authentic ſurvey of the eaſtern coaſt of 
s that publiſhed by Fan/er in his Atlas ; be there places 
ts northern extremity in latitude 40 15”. Captain Gore, 
in the Reſolution, accompanied by the Diſcovery, made an 
attempt, in the 1779, to examine the iſlands to the 


vinds and currents fruſtrated his _ 

NIPHON, the largeſt of theſe iflands, extends from 
outh to weſt, and then turns up to the north; it is about 
500 miles in length, and in ſome parts near 360 in breadth. 
To this iſland are added two others much ſmaller, and ſe- 
paraced from it only by narrow ſtraits. Mr. Kazmpfer 
pbſerves, that the empire of Japan may, in many ref g 
de compared to the kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland; 
being much after the ſame manner, though in a more 
eminent degree, divided and broke through by forelands, 
arms of the ſea, great bays and inlets, running deep into 
he country, and forming many ſmall iſlands, peninſulas, 
gulphs, and harbours. Befides, as the king of Great Britain 
is ſovereign of three kingdoms, England, Scotland, and 

reland ; A likewiſe, he adds, the Japaneſe emperor hath 
he ſupreme juriſdiction of three iflands, The firft and 
largeſt, called Niphon, runs length-ways, from eaſt to 
veſt, in the form of a jaw-bone, whoſe crooked part is 
turned to the north, A narrow channel or ſtrait full of 
ocks and iſlands, ſome inhabired, ſome uninhabited, 
parts it from the. ſecond, which is next to it in fize: 
and from its lying to the ſouth-weſt of N is called 

aikekf,, or the Weſtern O__— and is about 592 
Engliſb miles in circumference, The third iſland is ſitu- 
ated between the firſt and ſecond, and'is nearly of a ſquare 
figure, and, from its being divided into four provinces, 
the Japaneſe call it Srkokf, or the Country of Four. Theſe 
three large iſlands are encompaſſed by an inconceivable 
number of others, ſome of which are ſmall, rocky, and 
barren ; others large, rich, and ſo fruitful as to be go- 
verned by petty princes. | ; 

Theſe 12 s, to which are added two more conquered 
from the kingdom of Corea, are divided into ſixty - eight 
provinces, and theſe Ae fix hundred and four | 
diſtricts. It is proper here to add, that, beſides the iſlands 


and provinces al mentioned, there are ſome at a 
greater diſtance, which, though they did not properly be- 
long to the empire of Japas, eiſher acknowledge the em- 


perot's ſupremacy, or live under his protection. 

The bandits of the empire are ſecured by rocky 

mountainous coaſts, and a ons Bas which, on ac- 
count of its ſhallowneſs, will admit none but ſmall veſſels, 
nor can thoſe a without imminent danger ; for the 
depth of moſt of the gulphs and harbours being yet un- 
known, and others, which the pilots of the country are 
better acquainted with, being unfit to ſecure ſhips of 
conſiderable burden, it feems as if nature ned theſe 
_ to bh kind of pr Bahar, ind nt of the 
ent ; eſpecially: as is whatever is neceſlary to 
render the lives of e pleaſant and delight 
ful, and to enable them to ſubſiſt without a commerce 
with diſtant nations. Big N 

The coafts of Japan are alſo ſecured by two remarkable 
and dangerous whirl-pools. The one lying near Simabera, 
is at high-water even with the ſurface of the ſea ; but the 
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ings, it is ſaid ſuddenly 


aſt longitude from Zondon ; the ſun riſes there about | 


northward of Japan, as well as that iſland, but adverſe | burn 
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to fink to the depth of fifteeit 
ſwallowing up with great force the — 4 

and whatever at that fatal juncture comes within its reach; 
and daſhing them to pieces againſt the rocks at the bots 
tom, where they ſometimes remai 
others are thrown out again at many miles diftance. The 
other, which lies near the coaſt of the province of Kij- 
nalumi, ruſhes with a loud 'boiſterous noiſe about a ſmall 
rocky iſland, which, by the violence of the motion, is 
kept in a perpetual trembling. But though this has a very 
formidable appearance, it is eftecmed leſs dangerous than 
the other; for as its noiſe may be heard at a conſiderable 
diſtance, it may be eaſily avoided. 17 
© Water<ſpouts are alfo frequently obſerved to tiſe in the 
ſeas of Japan, and to turn toward the coaſts. Theſe 
the ignorant Fapaneſe fancy are a kind of water-dragons, 
with a long watery tail, flying up into the air with a 
ſwift and violent motion; for which reaſon they give 
them the name of ſpouting dragons, g 
| Fopan is very remarkabſe for the great number of its 


ſmall rocky ifland, which-hath been burning and trem- 
bling for many centuries; and in another ſmall iſland, oppo- 
ſite to Santzuma, is a volcano that has been burning at dif- 
ferent intetyals for many ages. On the ſummit of a' 


mountain, in the province of Figo, is a large cavern, for- 
merly the mouth of a volcano, but the flame has ceaſed, 


probably for want of combuſtible matter. In the ſame 
province, near a religious ſtructure called the Temple of 
the jealous God of 4s, a perpetual flame iſſues from the 
top of a mountain. In the province of Tj#u/en is 
another burning mountain, where was formerly a coal- 


pit; but it being ſet on fire by the carcleſſneſs of the work- 
Sometimes a black 


men, it has been burning ever ſince. 
ſmoke, accompanied with a very diſagteeable ſtench, is ob- 
ſerved to iſſue out of the top 


to be nearly as high as the pike of Tene#:ffe ; but in ſhape 
and beauty is ſuppoſed to have no equal; and its top is 
covered with perpetual ſnow. 
Captain Gore, w 
great quantities of pumice-ftone, ſeveral pieces of which 
were taken up, and found to weigh from one ounce to 
three pounds; it was conjectuted that theſe ſtones had 
been thrown into the ſea by eruptions of various dates, as 
many of them were covered with barnacles, and others 


were quite bare. Cook's Voyage to the Pacific Ocean, 


Vol. HL p. 4%. 

From the ſame cauſe which produces ſo many volcanoes 
it probably ariſes, that this country is more ſubject to 
earthquakes than perhaps any other in the known world, 
ſince both doubtleſs proceed from the vaſt quantity of ſul- 
phureous and nitrous materials diſperſed thro' the bowels of 
the earth. Indeed earthquakes are ſo frequent in Japan, 
that the natives dread them no more than the European: 
do ftorms of thunder and lightning. They imagine that 


earthquakes are cauſed by a huge whale creeping under 


round. Yet ſometimes the ſhocks are ſo violent, and laft 
o long, that whole cities are deſtroyed, and many thou» 


ſands of the inhabitants buried under the ruins. Particu- 
larly in the year 1703, an earthquake, attended by a great 


fire, which broke out at the ſame time, occaſioned by the 
concuſſion which threw all bodies into one promiſcuous 


heap, deftroyed almoſt the whole city of edo, together 
with the king's palace, and 200,000 of the inhabitants. 
Yet it is obſervable, that ſome particular places in Japan 


are entirely free from this calamity. 
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ants, Flowers, and different Kinds of Corn. 
A enjoys a happy and healthful climate, it ne@ 


being expoſed to the; burning heat of a tropical ſun, - 


tide no ſooner begins to ebb, than after ſome violent tura- 
a - 


- 


| and ſevere froſty of the more 
dor to the exzreme cold kay 1 


' n 
of 


« 
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n under water, and at 


mountains: particularly, not far from Hirando, is 


a famous mountain called 
Fal, in the province of Seruga. This mountain is ſaid 


leaving the coaſt of Japan, paſſed 


I general Account of the Climate, Soil, Produce, and Rivers 
J * AN. Of its Minerals ng Gems, Trees, Shrubs, | 
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© from coming up to that regulatity which is obſerved in | n | vie a er Hig cub re 34 
8 171 4 | . {gates of ſeveral ſorts, ſome of which are extraordin:- 


care and [induſtry 
it ſo fruitful at to fi 


they cannot be paſſed without danger. 
*. 
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By 5 A SYSTEM-OtF . 
northern regions: for it is well-known, that in genera no | 
countries are ſo fruitful, and noge fo pleaſant and agree 

able, as thoſe which lie in between 30 and 40 degrees of 


north latitude. The weather is, however, ſubj 
quent Changes for in the winter they have 
pretty hard froſts. On the contrary the ſummer, parti- 
cularly during the Dag: days; is extremely hot; and thun- 
der and lightning frequently happen. Rains fall through 
out the whole year; but with the greateſt profuſion: in 


to fre- 


the months of /Z«ne and Jug, which are on that account 


called Mater-monthu. However, the rainy ſeaſon is far 
other and hotter parts of the Ea Indie. A 
' The country is for the moſt part mountainous, rocky, 
and naturally barren ; but, through the indefatigable 
| of the inbabitants,-they-have ren 
y them WI all manner of ne- 
. rivers and the ſea 


ceſſaries, beſides the ſiſn which 


afford. Several provinces produce gold, others ſilver, 


others copper, others tin, others lead, and others iron. One 


of the burning mountains throws out great quantities of 


ſulphur, which is alſo dug up in many other places; and 
another produces the white clay of which they woke all 
forts of porcelain-wares. From others are brought great 
quantities of timber; and from others pit-coal. Others 
breed oxen ; others horſes. One province is remarkably 
fruitful in rice, another in cheſnuts, another in figs, and 
another in fruit. The coaſt of one province is famous for 
its ſhell-fiſh, another for its ſea-weeds and other ſub- 


marine plants, and the coaſts in general afford a plentiful: 


ſupply of a variety of fiſh. Pearls are found in the Gu 
of Omura, ambergris upon the coaſts-of the Riuky i 5 
and ſeveral provinces produce cryſtals and precious 
Nor have they occaſion to ſend for medicines from abroad; 
the many mountains and valleys producing, in the com- 

aſs of one country, what plants and trees grow in dif- 
crent climates. . * . 40 

The country is alſo. olentifully ſupplied with freſh was 
ter, and abounds in ſprings, lakes, and rivers ; ſome of 
which are ſo large and rapid, from their riſing on ſteep 
high mountains, or from the profuſe ſhowecs of rain which 
frequently fall, that no bridges can be built over them, and 
One of the moſt 
famous of theſe is the river iin, which is a mile and a 
half broad ; and it having no bridge, it. muſt be forded 
over. But the force and rapidity with which it falls down 
from the mountains is ſo great, that even when the water 
is ſo low as to be ſcarcely knee-deep, five it men, 
well acquainted with its bed, muſt be employed to lead a 
horſe over; for, beſides its rapidity, the many large ſtones 
that lie at the bottom, contribute to render the. paſſage 
equally difficult and dangerous. But the whole 
buſineſs it is to ford paſſengers acroſs this and other rivers, 
to oblige them to take due care, are by the laws of the 
countty” made anſwerable for the lives of thoſe. they 
gondu n | 


It has been obſerved, that gold is found in ſeveral pro- 


vinces. The greateſt quantity is melted out of its own] 


ore; but ſome they waſh out of the ſands ; and a fmall 
quantity is alſo contained in the r. The ew | 
claims the ſupreme juriſdiction, not only of all the gold 


mines, but of all the mines of the empire, none of which 


may. be worked without a licence obtained from him: 
for of the produce of all the mines that are worked, he 
ims two thirds, and the other third is left to the lord of 


* \ 45 


the province in which the mines lie; but as theſe lords 
N reſide upon the ſpot, they 


take care to render 
eir ſhare nearly equal to that received by the emperor. 
The ſilver found here is very fine, and there are mines 


of it in ſeveral places, particularly, in the northern 


7 


One of the provinces. alſo affords, a ſmall quantity of 


tin, Which is ſo exceeding fine and white, that it almoſt | 


comes up to ſilver: but the Japaneſe make little uſe of 


Copper is the moſt common of all the metals found in 
Japan. Some of it is the fineft and moſt malleable of any in 
the world; other forts are not exceedingly Ene, but mixed 
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Pal 


ſow apd | 


nes. | 


[to ſpare it. + 
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copper, yy ing imported from Tongu:: ; 

cakes, and ſold at aft high price. i 
ron ore is dug up only on the confines of three of 
provinces ; but it is found there in large quantities. 
— 2 


| 


is ſomewhat dearer than copper, kinds of ho. 
goods, hooks, cramp-irons in buildings and ſhips, -:. 
ſuch * * things 5 moſt * are rome iron, 
in. made of copper : they do not Ir: 
heir provi in e of har L but e > pu... 
calar fort ot light kettles made of k compotition'sf irc, 
| vendors. e in great quantities in 'mbt of :;. 


fine, and of a bluiſh; colour, reſembling ſapphires, 
alſo corngligns and aher are; brought fem 5 moun z 
on the northern extremities of the Dr G 
Fearli, by the Japaneſe called i J-jewels, 47e foung 
almoſt eyery where about Saile in oyſters and ſevcr;) 
other ſea-ſhells, The natives formerly ſet lictle valuc cn 
them, till they learnt that the Cbingſe were: willing io 
purchaſe them at an high price. 

5 .Moſt of their ſulphur is brought from a ſaall neigt. 
bouring iſland, which from the great plenty it affords i 
called the Suſphur Intl. 

© rly ĩt was thought inacceſſible, on account oſ 
thick ſmoke: which was obſerved — to rife from 


it, and from the imaginary ſpectres by which the peope 
ſuppoſed it to be haunted : but at aft, a man of — 
and reſolution obtaining leave to examine its fate and 
tuation, he choſe fifty reſolute fellows to accompany hin, 
Who, going on-ſhore, found on the top of an eminenc- : 
large flat ſpat of ground covered with ſulphur; and c 
fince, that iſland brings in io the prince of Satzuma abc: 
twenty thouſand cheſts of filver per amum, ariſing frum 
the ſulphur dug up there, beſides the profit he makes «5; 
the trees ad timber that grow along the ſhore.” The 
country of Samabara, particularly about the bot baths, 
affords a fine, pure, native ſulphur ; but the inbabjtzni 
dare not venture to dig it up, for fear of offending the tu- 
telar genius of the whom they imagine upwiliins 
re alſo is found a nophiha of a reddiſh colour, whi 
the natives burn in lamps inſtead of oil. 8 
Ambergris is found upon the coaſts, chieſly in the in- 
22 of a whale which is frequently caught near th: 
Alx forts of ſubmarine plante, ſorubs, corallines, carols, 
lionen, muſbreoms, ſea-fans, alge, fuci, and the like, :: 
alſo ſhells of all Kinds, are found in the greateſt plenty in 
the Fapaneſe ſeas, nosways inferior in beaut thoſe 
2 2 ; * the other Spice Idan 8 but 
the natives (g: ſo little value on them, will 
be at the trouble of looking for them. Me oa 
' The varnſh-tree is one of: the moſt uſeful trees of this 
country ; it affording: a milky juice which the Tape. 


| wake uſe of in varniſhing, or, as we call it, japanning a 


12 r es, and plates of wood: which 


is country, and pro- 
wig elle to 


neſs of 
„tree 


Zapan, but. in.the 23 y « 
Mages al- 


its leayes in feeding filk-worms. - The m 
grows in moſt parts of | 


s. with ng quickneſs,” and 
very far. It affords a great quanti:y 
cloth, ropes, and ſeyeral other things. But a farther ac- 
count 


with a conſiderable quantity of gold, which the Japaneſe 

ſeparate and refine.” All this copper 18 brought to Sortdi, 
r 

into {mall cylinders, about 2 ſpan and Half Jong, and 4 ahd the;natives eat the leaves op account of their pleatznt 
finger thick. F — o ·ͤ 
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amp hire trus alſo reſembles a bay · tree; but bears 
1 purple berries. The country people prepare 
the camphire vy a ſingle decoction of the roots and wood 
cut into pieces. This is extremely cheap, and 
much inferior to the true Borneam camphire, which is 
ſaid to be gathered from the ſtumps of old camphire- 
trees, in the iſland of Borneo, upon inciſions being made 
between the wood and bark. | . | 
The tea forub, though one of the moſt eſteemed plants 
that grow in Japan, is allowed no other room but round 
the borders of rice and corn - fields, and in barren places 
unfit for the culture of other things. This ſhrub grows 
but ſlowly, and riſes to the height of a fathom, or more; 
and the riſing ſtem ſoon ſpreads into many irregular 


nches and twigs. The bark is dry, thin, and of a 
—— colour, à little greyiſh on the ſtem, and inclined 
to green on the extremities of the twigs. , The branches 
are irregulatly beſet with leaves, ſtanding on very ſmall 
foot-ſtalks, which would not drop off were they not 
plucked, the plant being an ever-green. The flowers come 
forth in autumn, ane or two together, not unlike wild 
roſes, an inch ot ſomething more in diameter, with very 
little ſmell, white, and compoſed. of fix round petala, or 
leaves, ſtanding on ſoot-ſtalks half an inch long, which 
from a ſmall flender beginning inſenſibly grow larger, 
and end in an ,uncertajn number, commonly five or fix 
{mall round leaves, which ſerve inſtead of the calyx. To 
the flowers ſucceed the fruit in great plenty, commonly 
compoſed of three round capſule, of the fize of wild 
plums, grown together to one common foot - ſtalk, as to a 


Each capſula contains a huſk, nut, and ſeed. The huſk 
is green, inclining to black, when ripe, of a fat, mem- 
branous, and ſomewhat woody ſubſtance, gaping on its 
upper ſurface, after a year's ſtanding, for the nut, which 
les within, to appear. The nut is almoſt round, and is 
covered with a thin hardiſn ſhining cheſnut ſhetl, which, 
being cracked, diſcovers a reddiſh kernel of a firm ſub- 
ſtance like that of a filbert, at firſt of a ſweetiſh, and not 
very agreeable taſte, which ſoon grows rough and bitter. 
The ſeeds are not planted in a continual row, which 
would make them grow up in hedges, but at ſome diſ- 
tance from each other. Eight or ten of them are gene- 
rally put into one hole, as only few ſtrike root. Whilſt 
the ſhrub riſes, the careful and induſtrious once a year 
fatten the ſoil about them with human dung mixed with 
earth. The tea-tree muſt be at leaſt of three years growth 
before the leaves are fit to be plucked, and then they 
bear very good ,ones in great plenty, In about ſeven 
years time the ſhtub riſes to a man's height; but as it 
then grows but lowly, and bears but a few leaves, it is 
cut down, and the next year many young twigs and 
branches grow out of the remaining ſtem, bearing ſuch 
plenty of leaves as abundantly repay the loſs of cutting 
it down. © p 

With peaches, apricots, and plums, they are well ſup- 
plied : and, in particular, they have two ſorts of plums 
different from ours, one purple, and the other white, and 
both granulated like mulberries. 

As grapes will not eaſily ripen, they plant but few vines. 
Strawberries are here entirely inſipid; and both the raſp- 
herries and bramble-berries are not very agreeable to the 
taſte. Cberry-irees, and the like, are kept only for the 
fake of the flowers, as are by ſome the apricot and plum- 
tices, which they improve by culture, ſo that the flowers 
become as big as roſes; and in the ſpring, when they are 
10 full bloom, afford a delightful fight about their tem- 
ples, and in their gardens and walks. | 

Pemecitrons are to be ſeen only in the gardens of the, 
curious; but there is plenty of different ſorts of oranges 
and lemons, A ſort of lemon which reſembles the peach, 
both in ſhape and fize, is eſteemed. the beſt; for it has 
an excellent aromatic flavour. Another ſort, that is much 
ſcarcer, in ſhape and fize reſembles a nutmeg, and is ex- 
ccedingly ſour, It grows rather on a ſhrub than on 
a tree, and is much uſed in cookery. 

In Japan there are three different. ſorts of fig-trees ; one 
called ati, differs from the European fig-tree in ſeveral 
paruculars, It grows on a tree that reſembles an old ap- 
ple-tree, the leaves being long, and without notches. The 
fruit in ſhape and colour alſo reſembles a reddiſh apple, 
but its fleſhy part has the taſte of a delicate fig; yet the 
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centre, but diſtinguiſhed by three pretty deep partitions. |. 
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is no leſs admirable for its extraordinary fruitfulneſs, than 
for the great uſe made of the fruit, which, on being dried, 
ords an agreeable food both for rich and poor. The 
ond ſort reſembles that which we haye in Europe, only 
it grows on a tree with broad oblong rough leaves, with- 
tches. The third fort, which is very ſcarce, is the 
European „ which was tranſplanted into the coun- 
try by the Portugueſe. | 
They have no apple-trees like thoſe of Europe; nor 
have they any other beſides the winter-pears, which are 
very plentiful; and grow to an extraordinary ſize: but 
they are not fit to be eaten ra. | 


* 


Out 


is both larger and better than ours. 

- Walnut-trees grow chiefly in the northern provinces. 
The nuts are incloſed in a fleſhy pulp, and in ſize and 
ſhape are not unlike to the areka-nut; The kernels, when 
freſh, are not agreeable to the taſte; but when dried, they 
are more palatable... They have a gentle purging quality, 
which is owing totheir ſweet oil, and, on account of their 
many medicinal virtues, they are ſerved up at table along 


very ſweet and agreeable, and taſtes not unlike the oil of 
ſweet almonds. It is much eſteemed for its mecicinal vir- 
tues, and is alſo uſed in dreſſing proviſions. The ſmoke 
of the kernels of theſe nuts is the chief ingredient of the 
beft Japan ink. ' Another fort of nuts, called ginau, is as 
big as large piſtachio-nuts, and grow in great plenty on 
fine tall trees in almoſt all parts of Japan. Theſe nuts af- 
ford an oil which is much commended. for ſeveral uſes. 

Two forts of 2aks.grow in this country, both different 
from ours; and the acorns of the larger fort are boiled and 
eaten by the common people. But firs and cyprefi-trees are 
moſt common in their woods and foreſts. | For the ſake of 
-ornament, they are planted in rows along the roads, and 
over the ridges of hills and. mountains, which render 
travelling very pleaſant. The natives plant them in ſandy 
and barren places, where nothing elſe-will flouriſh ; and 
yet, to prevent their becoming ſcarce, none muſt be cut 
down without leave from the-magiſtrate of the place, or 
without new ones being planted in their room. 

The 
yield a beautiful light wood, remarkable for its imbibing 
no water. The emperor has ſometimes forbidden the 
ſelling of theſe trees for any uſe whatſoever : however, 
little regard is pyid to ſuch orders, particularly in the re- 
mote provinces, unleſs a ſevere puniſhment is denounced 
againſt the breach of them, bs 

Here is alſo the iron-tree, fo called from the hardneſs 
of the wood; and a kind of maple, of which there are 
two forts, which differ from each other in this particular; 
the leaves of one turn purple in the ſpring, and the other 
in autumn, and both appear very beautiful, The fafi-rree 
is alſo ſaid to change the colour of its leaves into a fine 
purple in autumn. | : | 

Japan may vie with moſt, if not with all the countries in 
the known world, for the great variety of beautiful plants 
and flowers with which nature has adorned its fields, hills, 


gardens, and greatly improve them by culture. Among 
theſe is the ech, a pretty large ſhrub that grows in 
woods and hedges, and has flowers not unlike roſes. Of 
this ſhrub there are many beautiful varieties. The /atſutt 
is aſhrub with lily- flowers, of which there are many forts, 
particularly two kinds that grow wild, one with purple 
flowers, and the other with thoſe of a fine carnation : theſe, 
in the proper ſeaſon, are a great ornament to the hills and 
fields. The ſatanandſio is another ſhrub with lily- flowers, 
but much larger than the former. There ate likewiſe 
numberleſs varieties of feverfews and lilies growing in the 
cbuntry. The firſt, being improved by art and culture, 
are the chief ornaments of houſes and gardens, as the 
other are of defarts and uncultivated places: nor hath 
nature been leſs liberal with reſpect to clove gilly-flowers, 
 narciſſuſes, and the lx e. But it is remarkable, that theſe 
ſeveral flowers fall as ſhort of others of their kind grow- 
ing in Europe, in ſtrength and agteeableneſs of ſmell, as 
they exceed them in the exquiſite beauty of their colours. 
The ſame obſervation holds true with reſpe& to moſt 
fruits that grow in Japan, they being fat from coming up 
to the pleaſant aromatic taſte of thoſe that grow in China; 
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lecd is hard, and almoſt. of a ſtony ſubſtances This tree | 
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Cheſaut - trees grow there in great plenty, and the fruit 


with the deſert. The oil expreſſed out of theſe nuts is 


_ and ſuggi are two ſorts of cypreſs-trees that 


woods, and foreſts, Some of theſe they tranſplant into 
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nouriſhing. They boil it to a good 


of cakes. 


10 A SYSTEM OF-GEOGRAPHY. . 


The chief production of the fields, that moſt contribute 


to the ſupport of life, are by * 
Are, 


under the name of the five fruits of the 


1. Rice, of which there are ſeveral ſorts z the beſt has not | 


its equal in the Indies; it is perfectly white, and extremely 
conſiſtence, and 
then eat it at their meals inſtead of bread; and from this 
they alſo brew a ſtrong ſort of beer, named facki. 2. 
Barley, with which they feed their cattle ; and alſo make 
cakes of it. They haye alſo a ſort of barley with purple- 
coloured ears, which, when ripe, are a great ornament 
to the fields, 3. Wheat, which is extremely cheap. 
4. A ſort of beans about the bigneſs of Tarkzþ peaſe, 
and that grow after the manner. of lupins. 5. Sabeans, 
which are black, and not unlike lentiles : theſe are 
ground, and the flour baked with ſugar in ſeveral kinds 
Under thefe five claſſes they comprehend alſo 
Indian corn, millet, and all forts of peaſe and pulſe. 

They have exceeding _ turneps, which the natives 
eat raw, boiled, and pickled : likewife herſe-radiſb, car- 
rots, gourds, melons, cucumbers, and ſome ſorts of lettuces. 
But, beſides all the above plants, there are numberleſs 
others that grow in the fields upon hills and mountains, 
in woods and foreſts, in barren and uncultivated places, 
and along the ſea-coaſts. Of all theſe there are very few 
that do not afford their roots, leaves, flowers, and fruits, 
not only for the ſupport of the common people, but even 


for the. luxurious tables of the people of quality. There 


is a great variety of zu/bracms, moſt of which are eaten; 
and of all the ſoft ſubmarine plants, there is hardly one 
but what the natives uſe for food. The fiſhermen's wives 
waſh, ſort, and ſell them; and they are alſo very dex- 
terous in diving for them, and bringing them up from the 
bottom of the ſea, from twenty to forty fathoms deep. 


SECT. III. 
Of the Beaſts, Birds, Inſects, and Reptiles ix Japan. 
n the great extent of the empire of 


Japan, it is but ſparingly ſupplied with quadrupeds, 


either wild or tame. The former find but few deſart 


| wm where they can increaſe and multiply, and the 


tter are only bred up for agriculture and carriage. The 
doctrine of tranſmigration of ſouls being almoſt univer- 
fally received in this cauntry, the natives live chiefly upon 
vegetables, and know how to improve the land to much 
better advantage, than in turning it into fields for the 
breeding of cattle. | 

The horſes in this country are ſmall, but fome of them 


not inferior in ſhape, ſwiftneſs, and dexterity, to the Per- 
ſtan breed. They here ſerve for ſtate, for riding, for car- 


riage, and plowing. Bulls and cows ſerve only for plow- 
ing and carriage. It is ſurprizing that the natives know 
nothing of milk, butter and cheeſe ; but probably the 
cows, as in other egſern countries, yield but little milk. 
They have a ſort of buffalce of a very large ſize, with 
bunches on its back, like a camel; and in large cities 
theſe ſerve for carriage and the tranſporting of goods. 
They have no elephants, camels, aſſes, mules, ſheep, or 
goats, and but fe ſwine, which were brought over from 
China, and are bred by the country people in one pro- 
vince, in ordet to ſell them to the Chineſ who trade with 
Japan. Dogs are very numerous, but they have only the 
common ſort, and no greyhounds or ſpaniels. They have 
a beautiful kind of cat, which is of a whitiſh colour, with 
large yellow and black ſpets, and a very ſhort tail. 
Thefe cats are not fond of mouſing, but love to be 
carried about and careſſed, particularly by women. 

Of the wild beaſts, they have a few monkies of a docile 
kind, of a dark brown colour, with ſhort tails, and with 
naked faces and backs. They have alſo a few bears of a 
ſmall kind in the northern provinces. There are likewiſe 
a ſmall number of deer, hares, and wild bears, which ſome 
ſects are permitted to eat at certain times of the year. 
Poxes are very common, and the natives imagine that they 
are animated by an evil ſpirit : but the fox-hunters are 
very expert in catching and ſtripping them of their fur, 
which is uſed for their writing and painting pencils. From 


_ tions, tygers, leopargs, and ſuch other voracious animals, 
Japan is enti 


entirely free. The ituta is a ſmall four · footed 


Jaray, 


animal, of a reddiſh colour. Another larger ſort of it i; 
called in. They both live under the coofs of houſcs. 
Sung tra ap dexterous at catching fowls and fiſh, and 
are ſo tame, that they may be ranked ip che claſs of do- 
meſtic animals. The whole country ſwarms with ra: 
and mice. Some of the rats are and taught to per. 
form ſeveral tricks. Thoſe which play with moſt dext-. 
rity are to be ſeen at Qſacca, a city to which mounteban ls, 
jugglers, and men with ſhews, reſort from all parts. 
tame fowl, they keep chickens, and ſometimes dci, 
which are killed and fold by the meaneſt of the people, 
to ſuch as will venture to eat them: but in the mourn- 
ing years for the death of an emperor, and at any other 
time when the emperor thinks fit to order it, no liviag 
creature whatever may be killed or brought to market i; 
any part of his dominions. The cocks oftener eſcape 
than the hens ; they being held in great eſteem, chic{; 
among the religious orders, on account of their meaſuring 
time, and their being ſuppoſed to foreteFfuture change: oj 
the weather. Though wild-fowl are naturally ſhy, yet 
in this populous country they are ſo familiar, that many 
kinds of them may be juſtly ranked among the tame. 
| Cranes are the chief of the wild birds of the country, 
and have this privilege, that it is unlawful to ſhoot them 
| without an expreſs order from the emperor. They are 
of two different kinds, one white as ſnow, the other aſh- 

Of herons there are ſeveral kinds, which differ in ſize 
and colour. The chief are the white and the grey, both 
very common; and a heron of a bluiſh colour, almoſt 2 
big as a crane. 

There are two different forts of w:i/d-geeſe, which cou- 
ple only with their kind; the one aſh- coloured, and the 
other as white as ſnow, with'only the extremities of the 
| wings black. Both are very common, particulaily :.. 
grey ones; and ſo familiar, that they will not fly awa; : 
any body's approach. They do a great deal of miſchict 
in the fields, and yet nobody muſt kill or even diſturb 
"them on pain of death, except thoſe who have bought th: 
privilege of ſhooting them on ſome tracts of ground. 
There are ſe forts of wild-ducks, as tame as the 
geeſe, The male of one of theſe kinds is extremely beau- 
tiful; for its feathers are wonderfully diverſified with 
the fineſt colours imaginable : the neck and breaſt are 
red; the head is crowned with a moſt magnificent top- 
ing; beſides, the tail riſing obliquely, and the wit: 
3 up over the back in a very ſingular mannct, 
afford a fight as curious as it is uncommon. 
There are age wy of ſingular beauty; particularly one 
kind is remarkable for the various colours and luſtre of it; 
feathers, and for the beauty of its tail, which is about 2 
ard long, and in the variety and mixture of the fineſt co- 
big; chiefly blue, is not inferior to that of the peacock. 

Widcocks are very common, and are eaten by ſome 
ſets, as are alſo wild-geeſe, ducks, and pheaſants. 

Storks ſtay in the country all the year. Hawks are as 
common here as in other parts of the Za Indies. The 
| beſt falcons are caught in the northern provinces. 

he miſago, or biſago, is a voracious bird of the hawk 
kind, which preys chiefly on fiſh. It makes a hole in ſome 
rock upon the coaft, where it lays up the prey it has 
caught, which is obſerved to keep as well as pickled fiſh. 
ltyaftes very ſalt, and is fold dear. Whoever has diſco- 
vered ſuch a cave, may draw great advantage from it, 
| provided he does not take out too much at a time of the 
proviſion which he finds con 

The foten is a ſcarce night-bird, of a moſt delicious 
& i» ; and therefore affords a diſh for the tables of people 
of quality. 2 ; | 
| Lee fng much better here than in Europe ; and nig bi- 
ingales, if they have a good voice, are fometimes ſold to 
curious people ata very high price. Snipes, ſea-pies, mew:, 
jfor-revenr fevallows, and 5, are as common here 23 
in Europe. 

— bees, and conſequently ſome honey and wax, 
though but in a ſmall quantity: alſo humble-bees, ap,, 
gnats, flies, lacufts, beetles, and a great variety of other in- 
ſets common in Europe; beſides ſome other remarkable 
ſorts, the chief of which we ſhall here mention. Among 
the butterflies, there is a large fort called the mountarn- 
un which i either entirely black, or curiouſly 5 
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coed with white, black, and other ſpots. © The fomuri is] and polite. This is alfo obſervable in ſom bf the north- 

a beautiful, large, ſpotted, and hairy night-fly. ern provinces in the great and Niphon ; but thoſe of the 
They have.alſo ſeveral very extraordinary kinds of bee- | eaſtern provinces of that iſland are diſtinguiſhed by their "| 

tles, among Which is a brown one, called ſebi, that muſt | big heads, flat noſes, and gufcular fleſhy features, Yet 1 

8 very curious to the attentive eye of the naturaliſt, | the natives of ſome of the provinces of the iſland of Sai- 

7 ; are of three kinds, and the largeſt reſemble in ſhape | 4%, though ſhore, are ſlender, well ſhaped, of a hand- 

the flies which in Exrope fly about in the evening; but | fome appearance, and extremely polite. 

they have no wings. They lie in the ground all the win- | | The dreſs of the Fapanſe is of ſilk or cotton, and con- 

ter, and creeping out in ſpring, in the night- time, faſten | ſiſts of a ſhort veſt next the ſkin, a long gown over it, and 

themſelves tothetrees, or whatever in their march they can | (which is pretty ſingular) a cloak or mantle within doors, 

lay hold of. A little while after, they burſt, and their back | which they pull off when they go abroad. Notwithſtand- 

ſplitting lengthwiſe, makes way for the deliverance of a | ing their being ſhaved, one alone. being left on the 

fly, like a beetle, that was incloſed within it, and which | crown of the head, they commonly go bare-headed : but 

inſtantly appears much bigger than the priſon in which | when they walk abroad generally make uſe of an umbrella, 

it was confined; when burſting forth, it ſpreads its four | which thoſe in genteel circumſtances have carried over 

wings and flies away, ſinging with a loud voice, which, it | their heads by a ſervant, Both the rich and poor wear a 

is ſaid, may be heard at the diſtance of an Englih mile. | {word by their fide, or at leaſt a dagger, and a fan in their 

The woods and mountains are filled with the noiſe ; but | hand, But the nobility and the ſoldiers have the privilege 

they gradually difappear in the dog-days, when they are | of wearin two ſwords, The diſtinction of dreſs accord- — | 

faid to creep into the ground again, in order to undergo ing to rank, chiefty SD the richneſs and colour of 7 | 

2 new metamorphoſis, and that they may re-appear in the the ſtuff; but, contrary to cuſtom of moſt nations, they | 


ſame ſtate the following year. Another ſmaller kind is | uſe black at their feſtivals, and white for mourning. The 
ſeen late in the year, about the time when the other dif- | ſame fingularity appears in ſome other of their bellen. 
appears. They ſing from noon to fun · ſet; but their muſic | As the "Fapaneſe make a different appearance on hoiſe- 
is not near fo loud as that of the others, and they conti- | back, and the dreſs uſed at home does not reſemble that l 
nue abroad till late in autumn. The third fort differs | worn by travellers, we ſhall now deſcribe the latter. To j 
from the ſecond: only in ſinging from morning till night. | keep off the heat of the ſun, travellers, inſtead of an um- .A 
The females of all three kinds are mute. - brelta, wear a large hat, neatly made of ſplit bamboos, or ö 
They have eantharides of ſeveral beautiful kinds ; but ſtraw, and tied under the chin with broad filk bands lined 0 
their uſe is unknown. The fineft of all the flying tribe | with cotton. It is tranſparent and exceeding light; and j 
of inſets is a ſcarce night · fly, which, on account of its in- | yet, if once wet, will let no rain come through. This hat j 
cdmparable beauty, is kept by the ladies among their cu- is not only worn by men on their journies, but by women, 4 
riofities. It is about the length of a finger, ſlender, in cities and villages, at all times and in all weathers. A 4 | 
| 
| 
' 


round-bodied;”and with four wings; two of which are | traveller muſt alſo provide himſelf with a long cloak againſt 
tranſparent, and hid under a pair of others, which fhine | rainy weather, made of double varniſhed oil-paper, and 
with the fineſt poliſh, and are moſt curiouſly adorned with | ſo very large and wide, as to cover not only the man and 
lines and ſpots of blue and gold. | his baggape, but the back and ſides of the horſe. They 
Among the inſets are ſmall miſchievous creatures, | alſo wear very widedrawers, which cover their legs, and are 
called white ants. Theſe live together in community, | {fit on both ſides to receive the ends of their long gowns, 
like the European ants, - and- nearly reſemble them in which would otherwiſe be troubleſome to them in riding 
ſhape and ſize. The Japaneſe call them piercers, an epi- | or walking, Some wear a ſhort cloak over the drawers ; 
thet which they well deferve, for they pierce whatever they | and ſome, inſtead of ſtockings, wrap a broad ribbon about 
meet with, ſtones and ores excepted; and when once they | their legs. Ordinary fervants wear no breeches, and for 
get into a warehouſe, they are able, in a ſhort time, to | expedition ſake tuck their gowns quite up to their bets, 
deſtroy all the goods. Nothing has been as yet difcovered | expoſing their backſides and. privy-parts, which they ſay | 
chat will keep them off, but ſalt laid under the goods, and | they have not the leaſt reaſon to be aſhamed of. As both | 
ſpread about them. 1 | 5 ſexes never go abroad without fans, in their journies they 1 
The lizards of this cou reſemble thoſe of Europe. | commonly make uſe of thoſe which have the roads printed 1 
There are but few ſnakes. e of the moſt famous is of | upon them, and tel] them how many miles they are to 
a green colour, with a flat head and ſharp teeth, Its bite! travel, what inns they are to go to, and what is the price | 
is followed by a ſpeedy death; yet the ſoldiers are very | of proviſions, Some, inftead of ſuch a fan, make uſe of 14 
fond of its fleſh, from their firmly believins that their | à road- book. Theſe are offered to ſale by numbers of poor | 
cating it makes them bold and courageous. Another ſort children begging along the roads. A Japaneſe tucked up 
of ſnakes is of a monſtrous fize, Theſe are found in wa- | after this faſhion. makes a very odd figure; for beſides their 4 
ters and upon mountains; they are very ſcarce, and being general] hort and thick, their large hat, wide 1 
when taken, are ſhewn for money. "2p breeches and cloak, together with their fitting croſs-legg'd 4 
| on the horſe, make them appear broader than they are long. | 1 
r As to the bridle, the traveller hath nothing to do with 
| 8 E CT. IV. 6 80 the horſe ee by one of his Res, who walks 
Of ee eh . , on the horſe's right fide, near the head; and both he and 
* e e his companions 2 merry ſongs, to divert themſelves and 
Character, Temper, and Diſpoſition. Thai „ S411 in.| animate the horſes, This cuſtom is univerſal, for none 
Agriculture, Arts, e een e eee ie guide their horſes themſelves. The great men are car- 
lirh the Manner in which they make Paper of the Back of ried by their ſervants in a kind of ſedan, though the 
he Paper- tree 3 their Method of making Salt; the Pre- hel, be ever ſo long. LEW 3 
paratian of Tea, and the Manner in which they drink it, heir marriages are celebrated before ſome of their bon- 
f | es, or prieſts, at the foot of an idol; where the bridegroom 
E ſhall now proceed to the rational inhabitants of | and bride have two tapers, or lamps, put into their bands, 


* 
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4 af Japan, aud confider their: perſons, their dreffes, | while the prieſt pronounces the words, after which the 
their origin, religion; and manners. 1 | bride throws the toys ſhe had played with in ber childhood 
; Fhe difference obſervable between the inhabitants of | into the fire; and, in their ſtead, receives from the rela- 
everal provinces, in their ſltape and features, is as great as| tions preſents ſuitable to her married condition, together = 


f ihe country had been peopled at different times, and from | with their congratulations and good wiſhes. At length,. 
different nations. The Japumeſe, in general, particularly after ſome offirings made to the idol, the whole com- 
the inhabitants of Niphon, ſeem very diſagreabſe: they are | pany, attended with vocal and inſtrumental muſic, are 
luort-fized, tawney, with ffattiſ̃ noſes, thickeye-lids, and | conducted to the brĩdegtoom's houſe, where the feaſt laſts 
are ſtrong and thick-legged; but the defcendants of the | a week; during which the mufic, dancing, banquets, and 
molt ancient and noble families are more like Europeans, | ſtrong liquors, are ſeldom ſpared. | 
and have ſomething majeftic in their ſhape" and coun-| The noble and the wealthy firive. to honour the dead 
_— The natives of the provinces of Sarzuma and | with greatpomp and ceremony; and drinking at the funeral 5 
14 = of a middle ſize, firong, brave and mamy, civil] feaſt is rendered in ſome meaſure expedient, in order to 85 
wk | N | Wy diſpel 
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exchange, a 
_ the credulous laity ſuppoſe lie in wait for departed ſouls, 
_ - Notwithſtanding the extreme ſuperſtition of the Zapane/e, 


both their love and hatred, their eſteem and contempt, are 


turn their converſation chiefly upon the heroic exploits of 


| intimated, they go bare-headed and . They 


ſidering not only the extreme populouſneſs of the country, 
but that the natives are denied almoſt all commerce and 
communication with foreigners, and are obliged to ſupport 
_ themſelves by their own labour and induſtry, Hence not. 
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diſpel the 22 excited by the funeral, and by the 
mournful ſongs, ſpeeches, and geſtures of the prieſts ; and 
more eſpecially by the ſuperſtitious charms, paſſes, bills of 

nd other knaviſh jmpoſitions,. by which they 
pretend to Keep back or diſperſe Thoſe malicious ſpirits which 


and to procure them a comfortable place in the other world. 


which appears on every occaſion, their behaviour, from 
the meaneſt couhtryman up to the greateſt lord, is ſuch, 
that the whole empire may be termed a ſchool for civility 
and good manners. They have ſuch an innate curioſity, 
that, werẽ they not abſolutely denied a free and open con- 
verſation and correſpondence with foreigners, they would 
receive them with the utmoſt kindneſs and pleaſure. But 


handed down to the lateſt poſterity; for wrongs and inju- 
ries are reſented by ſucceeding generations, and mutual en- 
mities ſeldom ceaſe, but with the death and total deſtruc- 
tion of one of the parties. But notwithſtanding this vin- 
dictive ſpirit, they do not in other reſpects want generoſity 
and humanity; nor are they at all deficient in perſonal 
bravery. Such is the education of their children, that ideas 
of courage and reſolution ſeem the firſt and chief impreſ- 
fion they endeavour to make upon their tender minds. In 
the very firſt tage of infancy, when they cry, warlike ſongs 
are made uſe of to appeaſe them. The boys, when they 
learn to read, have ſcarce any other books but the hiſtories 
of their heroes ; and grown perſons, when in. company, 


their forefathers, calling to mind the minuteſt circum- 
ances recorded in their hiſtories. Hence, when fires are 
lighted at night, according to the cuſtom of the country, 
on the tops of the mountains (which is ſeldom done but 
upon ſome imminent danger, when the princes are to ſend 
their quotasof troops) the people crowd to be inrolled, car- 
ing theirarms along with them; and in time of battle are 
2 inflamed with martial ardour, that they are impatient of 
expoſing themſelves by ruſhing into places of the greateſt 
danger; nor do they want proper arms, for at a diſtance 
they fight with guns and arrows, and when they Kar hand 
to hand they make uſe of pikes, and of ſabres ſo ſharp and 
well tempered,that they will cut aman in twoatthe middle. 
The Japaneſe are induſtrious, and inured to hardſhips. 
They are ſatisfied with little, and the generality live on 
lants and roots, turtle, ſhell-fiſh, ſea-weeds, and the like. 
Water is their common drink, and, as hath been already 


wear no ſhirts, and ſleeping on a mat, inſtead of a pillow, 
lay their heads on a piece of wood ſomewhat depreſſed 
in the middle, in the manner that is praiſed at Otaheite : 
yet they are very nice in keeping themſelves, their clothes, 
and houſes, neat and clean. 5 | | 
The Japaneſe are probably an original nation, no 
ways indebted to their neighbours, the Chineſe, for their 
deſcent; and though they have received from them ſeve- 
ral uſeful arts and ſciences, as the Romans did from the 
Greeks, yet it appears from their hiſtories, that they were 


never conquered, either by them or by any other nation. | 


While the Chineſe are ju Pl conſidered as a crafty, cun- 
ning, covetous, and knaviſh people, the Fapaneſe are ad- 
mired for their ſtrict honeſty, faithfulneſs, and generoſity ; 
and no people are more careful to breed up their children 
to a love of theſe and every other virtue. For this pur- 
poſe they have a prodigious 'number of academies, the 
principal of which is Frenajam, or Frenaxoma, about nine 
of ten miles from Miaco. Bt 0 „ 
The Japaneſe language, which has ſcarcely any affinity 
to the Chineſe, is very grammatical and copious, abound- 
ing in ſynonima, They in general write like the Chineſe, 
from top to bottom, but have different hands, none of 
which reſemble the Chineſe characters. ndeed ſeveral pro- 
feſfions have their peculiar way of writing, among which 
one runs from right to left, and back again from lefttoright, 
The Zapaneſe are perhaps as good huſbandmen as any 
people upon earth, and, indeed, it is not ſurpriſing that 
they have made great improvements in agriculture, con- 
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only the fields and flat country, which are ſeldemm turned 


into paſture- ground, but the hills and mountains afford 
corn, rice, pulſe, and numberleſs edible plants. Every 
inch of ground is improved to the beſt advantage; and none 
can behold, without admiration, the hills and mountains, 
many inacceſſible to cattle, and that in other countries 
would lie wholly neglected, cultivated up to their very 
tops, They are ſkilful in manuring their ground, which 
they do in various ways, and with many different ſub. 
ſtances, Flat low lands are plowed with oxen, ſteep 
and high ones by men. As to rice, which is the princi- 
pal food of the natives, ſuch grounds as are proper for it 
are turned into rice-fields ; particularly the low flatJands, 
where they have a command of water, and can cut Canals, 
All lands are ſurveyed every year before; they are ſown, 
by ſworn ſurveyors, who are proud of their {kill in geo- 
' metry, and, as well as the nobles and ſoldiers, have the 
privilege of wearing two ſwords, At the approach of 
harveſt they are ſurveyed again, when it is computed 
what the whole crop will amount to, which is generally 
done 4! gueſs with a ſurpriſing accuracy: but if the har. 
veſt is likely to prove extraordinarily good, they cauſe the 
corn upon a ſquare piece of ground to be cut and threſhed, 
and thence compute the produce of the whole. his is 
done for the ſecurity of the landlords, who have fix parts 
in ten of all the produce of their lands; and the tenant, 
for his trouble and maintenance, the other four. Such az 
hold lands of the crown, give only four parts in ten to the 
emperor's ſteward. For the encouragement of ſuch as 
cultivate untilled grounds, they havexthe whole crop tor 
the firſt two or three years. Among many extraordinary 
laws in relation to agriculture they have one, by virtue of 


| which whoever does not cultivate his ground for the term 


of one year, forfeits his title and poſſeſſions. ——— They want 
neither proper materials, nor induſtry and application, 
carrying on curious and uſeful mechanical arts; and are 
ſo far from having any occaſion to ſend abroad for maſters, 
that they exceed all the other eaffern nations in ingenuity 
and neatneſs of workmanſhip, particularly in gold, ſilver, 
braſs, and copper. Their {kill in tempering iron is evi- 
dent from the goodneſs and neatneſs of their arms, their 
ſabres being ſaid to excel thoſe of all other countries, No 
nation in the Eaſt is ſo dexterous in carving, engraving, 
and gilding of what they call fowaas, a particular kind of 
metal, made of a mixture of copper with a little gold. 


are inimitable even to the Chineſe. This is the (uſual 
amuſement of the great men of the emperor's court, when 
in diſgrace, or banifhed to certain lande where they have 
wry, elſe to do, but to exerciſe their ingenuity in this 
or the like curious manufactures. Their porcelain, both 
in the excellence and whiteneſs of the earth, and in the 
beauty of the colours and painting, greatly exceed any 
made in China, The ſame may be Grid of their varfhiſhed 
or japanned houſhold- goods, which are ſurpriſingly fine, 
and the varniſh harder and more durable than that of any 
other country. They have alſo the admirable art of print- 
W OR they probably learnt from the Chineſs. 
heir beer, which they call ſati, and which is brewed 
from rice, is much better and ſtronger than that of the 
Chineſe ; whom they alſo exceed in drefling of their pro- 
viſions, which they generally ſeaſon with ſpices of thei: 
own growth. Their paper too, which they make of the 
bark of the paper- tree, is ſtronger, of à better body, and 
whiter than that made by the Chineſe. The manner in 
which this is performed deſerves a particular deſcription. 
Every year, when the leaves of the paper-tree fall off, thc 
oung ſhoots are cut into ſticks about three feet long, and 
eing tied wp, jn bundles, are boiled with water till the 
bark ſhrinks from the wood. The ſticks are then expoſed 
to the air till they grow cold, and being ſlit open length- 


and the ſtronger bark, which is a full year's growth, is 
ſeparated from the thinner, which covered the younger 
branches; the former yielding the beſt and whiteſt paper. 


it is grown ſo tendex, that on being ſlightly touched, it wil 
ſeparate into ſmall fibres, The bark thus ſoftened is waſhed 
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They weave ſilk ſtuffs ſo fine, neat, and even, that the)“ 
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ways, the bark is taken off, dried, and carefully preſerved. 
Afterward, being ſoaked in water till it is ſoft, it is ſcrapec, 


The bark being then cleanſed from all knots and impv'i- | 
ties, is boiled in clear lye, and conſtantly ſtirred about till 


in a river in ſieves, and conſtantiy ſtirred about with the. 


| hands, 
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into a ſoſt delicate woolly ſub- 

and then put upon u thick, ſmooth, wooden table 
icks till it reſembles the pulp of ſoaked 
The bark thus prepared is put into a narrow tub, 
with the ſlimy infuſion of rice, and the infuſion of the ore- 
ni root, which is alſo ſlimy and mucous ; and being mixed 
into an uniform liquid ſubſtance, by ſtirring it: with a thin 
reed, the ſheets are formed one b 
vid ſubſtance in a proper mou 
of wire, carefully laid one upon 
covered with à double mat, while a ſmall piece of reed is 
every ſheet; which ſtanding out a little, 
ſerves in time to liſt them up conveniently, and take 
them off ſingly. Every heap is covered with a ſmall, 
board of the ſame ſhape and ſine with the paper, on 
which are laid weights, which are at ſirſt ſmall ones, left 

the ſheets, which are as yet 
together into one hump ; but by 
avier, to ſqueeze out the water. _ 
weights are taken off, and the ſheets lifted up one by one, | 
and with the palm of the hand clapt to long planks, and 
expoſed to the ſun: when fully dry, they are taken off, | 
laid up in heaps, pared round, and then kept for uſe or 
ſale ; 2 5 Ke 


In the province of Fiſen'is made the Fapaneſe porcelain, 
or 4 'of ha olay, * 3 
in great plenty. Though chis elay be of itſelf good and 
clean, it oy er deal of 'kneading and waſhing 
ought to the proper degree of pe 
which is attended with ſuch 1abour; as to give birth to 
the old hyperbokeal expreſſion, hat human 
ingredient in china tuare. 
In ſeveral maritime p 


has dll it ie diluted 


to be beat with 


one, by taking up this 
made of bulruſhes in- 
another, on a table 


wet and tender, ſhould: be 
degrees more and 
The next day 


before it is by of perfection; 


bones are an 


ſev rovinces . ſalt is thus made: 
dlaſs in a ſpot of ground, and filling it with ſine looſe 
land, pour ſea · water upon it and let it dry. This being 
repeated ſeveral times, Mey take out the fand, and put it 
into a large trough with ſmall holes at the bottom; when 
upon it, they let it filtrate thro? 
il it to a good oonſiſtence. The ſalt 
earthen pots till it becomes 


account of the eu- 


mixing fea-water again 
the ſand, and then 
thus obtained is calcined in 
white and fit for uſe. 5 
We have already given a particular 
tivation of the tea-thrub, in Sect. II.; but as tea makes fo 
luxury, we cannot 
ribing the manner in which'the Fapane/+ 

- uſe, "Thofe who have jg bf 
number of ſhrubs, hire day-Jabourers; who make it their 
particular buſtneſs, aud are v 
leaves, which muſt be plue 
gather them thrice 4 year, begin their firſt gathering at 
the latter end of Fghruary | 
when the ſhrub has but'feweaves, which af very young 
and tender, and not fully opened ; theſe gre feckoned the 
- | rial tea, and 1 4 4 6 
of tea, The ſecand gathering is in the latter end 
aon April, hen care is taken to 
fort them into clafſes,” according to their ſize and 
neſs; thoſe that are not full 
thoſe of the firſt gathering. The third” gathering is 
made when the leaves are come to their 
ect the tws3 former patherifigs, and coußine 
. to this, in which the | | | 
into different claſſes, the third of which contaitis the 
that are fuſl two months grown, and 
oh and Wftrict near the city of 
Miaco, has been obfeved” to be Tingylatty favourable for 
the culture of tea; av&hence alf tat is drank at the em- 
peror's court, and in the imperial fatty; is cultivated on a | 
te chief purveyor of tea 
at the imperial court; Who Has the in ſpection of this moun- 
1 ee 
The mountain is pleaſant, an 

| ep off man and beaſt. 
Als, which are ſwept 


conſiderable article in E 
nete forbear 


gather and prepare it 
den terous in gathering the 
one by one. 


„or the beginning of Marob 


are called impe 
March, or the 
y grown coming nea 
1 growth. 
re again forted 


coarſeſt leaves, 
the tea commonly 
The climate of Vf 


mountain in the fame 


tain, ſends His 
and prepare the Jeaves. 
ſurrounded yd # broad 
The ſhrybs axe there Planted in wal | 
every day, and care mult he taken that po duſt falls on 
the leaves. Nitro or three betet before the tine of ga- | 
any uncletth food, Teft the leaver fhoutd* be infured by the 
impurity of their\breath,* During the time of 


they muſt bathe two or three rintes-s day, nor nut they 


* 5 


1 15 
touch the leaves without gloves. The fineſt imperial tea, 
being thus gathered and prepared according to art, is put 
into paper bags, and theſe -ihto large porcelain veſſels, 
which, for the preſervation of the leaves, are filled up 
with common tea. The chief ſurveyor of the works 
then ſends them up to court with a ſtrong guard, and a 
numerous attendance. Hence ariſes the great price of 
this imperial tea; ſor the chief purveyor of tea, in the 
accounts he lays before the imperial exchequer, is not 
aſhamed to bring in the price of ſome of this tea at one 
obant' a pound: the obaui being a gold coin worth an 
hundred ounces of filver. And Mr. Kemper obſerves, 
that when he had an audience at court, one of the gentle- 
men in waiting preſerited him a diſh with the following 
compliment: Drink heartily, and with pleaſure, for 
one difh cofts-an itzebo z*” that is, about twelye'or thir- 
teen ſhillings 1 on N | . 
The Fapaneſe uſe the following method in preparing 
the leaves: wheri' freſh gathered, they are dried or Wale 
oyer the fire in an iron pan; and when hot, rolled with the 
palm of the hand on a mat, till they become curled. This 
is repeated ſeveral times, at each of which the heat of the 
fre is dectesſed. For this purpoſe they are carried to 
blic roaſting-houſes as ſoon as they are gathered; for, 
if they were kept but one night, the wouf turn black, 
and loſe much of their virtue. In "theſe roaſting-houſes 
are ſeveral ovens, each three feet high, with 'an iron pan 
at the top. The fide ofthe pan, jult over the mouth of 
the oven, is bent upward for the roaſter ; who ſtands on 
the oppoſite ſide, to ſecure him from the fire, that he may 
be able conftantly to turn the roaſting leaves, They 
have alſo feveral long tables covered with fine mats, on 
which the leaves are rolled. The tea, after its being thus 
roaſted and curled, is no ſoonet cold, than it is put into 
earthen jars with narrow mouths, which are ſtopped up 
to preſerve it from the air. | oh 
The Fapaneſe manner of drinking tea is very diffe- 
rent from that of the Chineſe and Europeans. Before the 
leayes are uſed, they are reduced into a very fine powder, 
by grinding them in a hand-mill, made of a certain ſtone; 
after which, it is ſerved up to company in the followin 
manner: the powder is incloſed in a box, and the reſt 
the tea-table furniture is brought into the room where 
the Ie ſits. All the cups are filled with water, and 
the c r ghee they take out, with a ſmall ſpoon, | 
about as much of the powder às will He on the point of 
a pretty large knife, and put it into every diſh, They 
then mix it wich a cutious denticulated inſtrument till it 
foams, und fo preſent it to be fipped while hot. 
There js anothet method of making tea practiſed by the 
» | loweroaſsof people inthe country, who uſe it as their com- 
mon drink. [Before ſun-riſe, one of the family hangs 4 
kettle of water over the fire, and puts in, either when the 
water is cold, of after it 'bas been made hot, two, three, 
or more handfuls of the contſeſt kind of leaves, according 
to the numbesof the heads of the family; and at the fame 
titre puts in à baſket, of a fize and ſhape that exactly fits 
the inſide of the kettle, ro keep the leaves down to the 
bottom, that they may be no hindrance in lading out the 
water, This ip to quench the thirſt of the whole family all 
day; and therefore a bafon of cold water is put by it, that 
in cafe they mould not have time to ſip it leiſurely, they 
may cool 145 they pleaſe, and drink large draughts. 
| Ar ibere are people in Europ, who teach to carve, to 
| fence, to dance, c. ſo there are maſters in Japan wha 
teach children of both ſexes to do the bonours of the tea- 
able, and to behave well in the company of thoſe who 
„ SIRI „ 
We ſhall next endeavour to give the reader a general 
idea of che ſhips, boats, and different kinds of buildings 
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conſtructed by the Japans. 
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| Of their Ships, Boats, aud Houſes, The Emperor's Palace 
1 Jedo dſeribed. . opulouſneſe of the Gountry. .. 
| Deſoription of Jedo, and of the Cities of MA and 


ru aietchait-ſhips, which ferve for traafporting = 
1. men and goods from one inland or province tos 
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4 A SYSTEM OF, GEOGRAPHY. _  Javan, 
Ne are commonly fourteen fathoms long, and four eue wh with flowers; and the ſkreens in 
broad; built for rowing as well as ſailing: they run | ſeveral rooms curiouſly painted. In ſhort, there is not a 


_ tapering from the middle towird the ſtem, and both ends 
of the keel riſe bigh above the water. The ſtem is 
broad and flat, with a wide opening in the middle, which 


reaches down almoſt to the bottom of the ſhip, and lays 
opcy the inſide to the eye: for, by the emperor's order, 
no [hip is to be built without ſuch an opening, in order 
to prevent his ſubjects from attempting to venture out to 
ſea, on any voyage whatever. Ihe deck conſiſts only 


of deal boards laid looſe, and, when. the ſhip is fully 
laden, riſes but little above the ſurface of the water. It 
is almoſt covered with a fort of cabin, which projects 


out of the ſhip about two feet on each fide ; and round 


it are "— windows, that may be opened or ſhut at 


corner in the whole houſe but bas a pretty appearance. In 
the noblemen's houſes there are two diſtin ſets of rooms 
and in that which is fartheſt from the entrance the women 
live, while the other is occupied bythe men. Theſe houſes 
have commonly a ſpacious court, with an aſcent to the 
houſe; and alſo a deſcent on the back of it of three or four 
ſteps, leading into a garden, adorned with walks, terraces, 
mounts, flowers, and other embelliſhments, which yield 


a beautiful proſpect, even from the firſt entrance; and 


there is always an open pallage through the houſe, 'The 
apartments of the moſt wealthy peopſe are furniſhed ra- 
ther in a neat than expenſive manner. If they appear 
extravagant in any thing, it is in the cielings of their 
halls and ſummer-houſes, which are of fine cedar, plated 


r r e od at oa. 


1 pleaſure. Here ſmall rooms for paſſengers. are ſeparated 
$3 from each other by folding ſcreens, and doors, and the | with gold and ſilver of curious workmanſhip, and embel- 
It floor covered with mats. The roof or upper deck is | liſhed with a great variety of other ornaments. But as " 
; flat, and made of neat boards curiouſly joined: together ; | the houſes in general are low wooden ſtructures, in which 4 
1 and, in rainy weather, the maſt is ſei down upon it, | they make up in length and depth what they want in c 
Si with the fail extended over it, for the ſailors and the peo- beight, this renders their cities very ſubject to fire, which je 
' ple employed in the ſervice of the ſhip to ſleep in the | frequently cauſes great devaſtations : however, to preſerve 2 
| A night. Sometimes, the better to defend the upper deck, | themſelves and their moſt valuable effects on theſe dreadful el 
74 it is covered with ſtraw mats. The ſhip has but one maſt, | occaſions, they have an apartment all of ſtone, ſeparate fi 
7 which is of the ſame length with the veſſel, and is drawn | from the reſt of the building, to which they-fly with their 
Wii up by pullies. But though the anchors are of iron, the | richeſt goods, whenever viſited by ſuch devaſtations.. . - th 
4 cables are only of twiſted ſtraw. The largeſt of theſe The imperial palace at eds, the metropolis of the em- at 
1 ſhips have commonly thirty or forty hands to row them, — which in 170g was eſttoyed by an earthquake, has = 
} which they do when the wind fails. Theſe rowers are | been ſince rebuilt with ſurpriſing magnificence. It is on ty 
ſeated on benches toward the ſtern, and row according to | all fides fortified by three lofty walls, and as many deep ro 
the air of a ſong, which ſerves at the ſame time to regu- | ditches, with large plains between them; the Water being = 
late their motions, and animate them at their work. "The | conveyed from one ditch to another by ſubterranean pipes. ar 
timbers and boards are faſtened together with hooks and |. Theſe walls have eight or nine gates, which are placed in pr 
bands of copper; and the ſtern is adorned with black fringe. | ſuch a manner, that a paſſenger muſt turn to the right and a 
Men of quality, when they undertake one of theſe ſmall | left before he enters the inner court. Beſides, between Fo 
voyages, have their cabbin hung with cloth, on which is | every two gates there is firſt a large plain; then an aſcent I's 


ſewed their coat of arms. Their pike of ſtate, the badge | by aflight of ſteps to out-works, ſurrounded by high walls, 
of their authority, is put on the ſtern near the rudder ; and | with a parade large enough for a thouſand. men to be 
on the other ſide is a weather-flag, for the uſe of the pilot. | ranged in order of battle. In the centre of all are the im- 
Small ſhips no ſooner come to an anchor, than the rudder | perial apartments, 8 of three rows of buildings in N 
is taken up, and one end put aſhore; ſo that any perſon may | front, each nine ſtories high, and formed on the top like is 
paſs through the opening of the ſtern, as through a back- 5 with large dolphins over them plated with gold. 14 
door, and walk to land over the rudder, as over a bridge. heſe ſtructures contain a grow number of ſpacious halls, at 
Both their ſhips and boats are built of cedar or fir, | lodging-rooms, and offices for the emperor, his wives, and pa 
which abound in this country. The boats are of a different | attendants, all of them magnificently furniſhed; and be- f: 
ſtructure, according to the purpoſes and the waters for | bind are parks and gardens, in which are groves, terrace 
which they are built. The pleaſure- boats, which are | canals, fiſh-ponds, and water- works. The cielings 01 cc 
only uſed in the rivers, or in crofling ſmall bays, are | balls and lodgings. are plated with gold and filver, curi- 
alſo widely different in their ſtructure, according to the | ouſly raiſed, and enriched with a variety of precious ſtones; 
fancy of their owner. As they are commonly built for | and theſe rooms are hung with the richeſt ſilks, flowered 
rowing, the firſt and lowermoſt deck is low, and upon it | with filyer, gold, and pearls. The hall where the emperor 
ſtands another more lofty, with open windows; and this | receives hc „ a throne of maſſy gold, reſplendent 
may be divided at pleaſure into ſeveral ſmall rooms. The | with precious ſtones of incredible ſiae and ineftimable 
roof and ſeveral parts of the boat are adorned with a ya- | value. The roof, which is all plated with gold; rich!y 
riety of flags and other ornaments, | enamelled with figures and landſcapes, | is ſupported by 
As both the ſhips and pleaſure-boats muſt appear very | large and lofty E. finely gilt. In the area before 
trifling and puerile works, when compared with our ſhips, | the palace, is a ſtately theatre, in which plays are acted, 
and the gallies uſed in many parts of Europe, ſo all the | for the diverſion of the imperial family. In the next cir- 
buildings in the country, whether eccleſiaſtical or civil, | cuit without, are the palaces of the emperor's relations and 
public or private, though richly decorated, are deftitute of | chief cqunſcllors z and in the outermoſt are thoſe, of the 
that ſimple grandeur conſpicuous in ours. By the laws of | kings and prinees, who are the governors of provinces, 
the empire, the houſes of private perſons are not to exceed | placed according to their rank. Every palace of the whole 
- fix fathoms in height; and they are ſeldom built ſo high, | ftruQure is covered with gold. The ornaments and fur- 
except they are deſigned for warehouſes ; and though | niture within the apartments of the princes and noblcs, 
there are many common houſes of two tories, the upper | who are obliged to reſide there ſix months in the year, are 
ry is only fit for à lumber- room. The reaſon of their | no leſs beautiful; it being eſteemed a ſingular mark of their 
uild 


ing their houſes ſo very low, is the e,, of earth reſpe& to the emperor, when they ſtrive to exceed each 


quakes, which prove molt fatal to lofty edifices. The houſes 
of the Japaneſe are however to be admired for their clean- 
lineſs, neatneſs, and curious furniture. They have none 
or but few partition-walls ; but, inſtead of them, make 
uſe of folding ſkreens, 22 of coloured or gilt pa- 
per, faſtened on wooden frames, by which means they en- 

their rooms or make them narrower, as beſt ſuits 
their fancy or convenience. The floors are raiſed above 


the level of the ſtreet, and are all made of boards neatly 


covered with fine-mats, the borders of which are fringed, 
embroidered, or otherwiſe neatly adorned ; and upon theſe 
mats they fit croſs-1 . Ia all the lower part of the 
houſe, the doors, windows, poſts, and paſſages, are painted 
and * 3 and the 2 covered with gilt or fil- 


other both in the richneſs and ſplendour of their palaces 
and furniture, as well as in the multitude and ebe x of 
their retinue : whence the palace, which is about five miles 


bited by kings and nobles ; pang whom the children 
of all the princes, who are here educated and kept 48 


pledges of their father's loyalty, make no inconſiderable 


pearance, as are richly dreſſed, and adorned with 
al the ornaments that are moſt beautiful and coſtly, The 
emperor is ſaid to ſpend no leſs then twenty-five millions 


Beſides this, he has a number of other palaces in different 
parts of the country. We ſhall omit any deſcription of 


their temples, till We coms to treat of their religion, , 


in circuit, appears like a populous and opulent city, inha- 


ſterling in his penſions and the expences of his table. 
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_ 8 
Tube populoulucls of chen is prodigious ; for the fe- 
. abſolutely necefſary for 
the ſupport of life, or ſerving only the purpoſes of laxury 

|; dein performed with equal ſxill 


merce is carried on between the ſeveral parts 


Leun, 4 are the merchants! how full are the ports 


tion 20 
country were leſt quite deſart and empty. Yet it is 
— on ole what numbers daily travel through the 
roads of this country, ſome of which are on particular 
days more crowded than the ſtreets of the moſt populous 
cities in Zurepe which is partly owing to the frequent 
journies undertaken by the natives, oftener perhaps than 
any other nation; and to the princes and lords, with 
their numerous retinues, frequently going to or returning 
rom court. f ö ' : 
y Moſt of the towns are very populous and well built, and 
the ſtreets are generally regular, running in ſtraight lines, 
and croſſing each other at right angles. The towns are 
neither ſurtounded with walls nor ditches : but there are 
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- two chief gates where the people enter the'town from the 
b road. Theſt however, are y no better than the 
g ordinary gates that ſtand at the end of every ſtreet, and 


are ſhut up at night: but, in large towns, where ſome 
prince reli — gates are ſome what handſomer; and 
a ſtrong guard is commonly mounted there, out of reſpect 
+, the reſiding prince. The reſt of the town generally 
les open to the fields, and is but ſeldom incloſed even 
with a common hedge and ditch. Having given this 
account of the towns in general, we ſhall add a more par- 
ticular deſcription of two or three of the principal citics. 

IE DO, the metropolis of the whole empire of Fapan, 
js firuated in 35 degrees 54 minutes north latitade, and in 


d. 144 degrees 5 minutes eaſt longitude, in a ſpacious plain, 
ls, at the head of a bay, famed for its great plenty of fiſh, 
nd particularly lobſters, crabs, and oyſters: but the water is 
Ce 


{: nao as to it no ſhips of bulk to come-up to the 
rai aw 


city; and they are obliged to unload their car- 


e goes a league below it. This city is ſaid to be 21 miles 
ri in length, 15 in breadth, and near 60 in circumference, ex- 
es; tending along the bay in the form of a creſcent. N 

red it is not ſurrounded with walls, it is in ſeveral places in- 
ror terſected by ditches and high ramparts planted with trees, 
ent not ſo much for bee and a. w + ut to — — 
ble ſpreading of thoſe conflagrations ch it ently 
bly affe. A large river runs through it, which, before it en- 
by 

ed, which is ſtyled, by way of eminence, ** The Bridge of | feveral 
ir- Niphon;ꝰ and from it is computed the diſtance of 


throughout the whole empire? The houſes, like thoſe 
in all other parts of Japan, are low and built of fir, co- 
vered on the outſide with a whitiſh clay; but they are 
very neat within. Almoſt every houſe has a place un- 
der the roof, or upon it, where they conſtantly keep a 
trough, of: water, and a "_ of mops; by which pre- 
caution fires, when the break out, are often extin- 
3 But this expedient 4 far from corp. Tung ny to 

op the fury of the raging flames, when 
ready Elen ground Are” againſt this they have no better 
remedy than to pull down ſome of the neig 
The city is well ſtocked with temples, monaſteries; and 
othet religious ſtructures. There are alſo many handſome 
edifices in it, belonging to perſons of diſti 
theſe have large court-yards before them, and ſtately gates; 
fine varniſhed ftair-caſes, conſiſting only of a few fteps, 
leading up to the door of the houſe 3 and the infide is di- 

vided into ſeveral magnificent apartments, all on one floor. 
The 1 a. nurſery of merchants, tradeſmen, 
and artifts ; and yet every thing is ſold dearer there than in 
any other part of the empire, on account of the great con- 
courſe of people, the number of courtiers, and of the reli- 
lt who lead an idle monaſtic life ; as alſo from the dif- 


culties of furniſhing a ſuflicieat ſupply of proviſions, 


have al- 
ing houſes. 


iſhed rank; 
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EIO, or MIACO, was ancietitly the capital of the 
empire, and is the refidence of the dairi, or eccleſiaſtical 
bereditzry emperor. It is ſituated in a large plain in the 
province of Jamatts, in the moſt. ſouthern part of the 
ifland of Ns and is upwards of three miles Jong and 
2 mile broad. It is furrounded with pleaſant green hills 
and mountains, in which riſe a number of ſprings and 
ſmall rivers. The city approaches neareſt to the moun- 
tains on the eaſt fide, where abundance of temples, 
chapels, and religious houſes ftand on the aſcent. Three 
ſhallow rivers enter the city on that fide, and are all united 
into one in the middle of Miaco, where there is a bridge 
200 paces in The dairi, with his family and 
court, reſides in the north fide of the city, in a particu- 
lar ward, conſiſting of twelve ot thirteen ftreets, ſepa- 
rated from the reft by walls and ditches: On the weſt 
fide of the town, is 2 ftrong caſtle built of free-ſtone, in 
which the reſides when he comes to pay a viſit to 
the dairi. is ſtructuie is 150 paces long, and is in- 
cloſed by a wall; and a deep ditch filled with water- 
The ſtreets are narrow, but run regularly in ſtraight 
lines: yet it is impoſſible for” a \perſon at one end of a 
_ - rome * 33 of their extraor- 
dinary , the duſt raiſed by the crowds of 
ple with hich 77 are daily filled. This city * 
eat magazine of all Japaneſe manufactures and commo- 
ies, and the chief trading town in the empire. There 
is ſcarce a houſe where there is not ſomething made or 
fold ; for here they refine copper, weave the richeſt ſilks 
with gold and filver flowers, coin money, and print 
__ KN the beft and ſcarceſt 
yes, i cabinets, pictures, muſical 
inſtruments ; all — of things wrought in gold and 
other metals, particularly ſteel, as the beſt tempered 
blades, and other arms, are made here in the utmoſt per- 
feftion. Here alſo are made the richeſt dreſſes; and all 
ſorts of toys, puppets with moving heads, and number- 
leſs other things, may be found at Miaco. 

OSACCA is commodiouſly and agreeably ſituated on 
the banks of the river 7edogaws, in 34 degrees 50 minutes 
| north latitude. It is defended at the weſt end by two 
ſtrong and handſome guard-houſes, which ſeparate it from 
{ the” ſuburbs, and at the eaſtern extremity by a ſtrong 

caſtle. Its length from eaſt to weft, from the caſtle to 
the ſuburbs, is between 3 and 4,000 common paces ; and 


the inhabitants. The better to diſtribute the waters, ſe- 
veral ſmaller canals aie cut out of the large one, through 
ſome of the principal ſtreets, while other canals convey 
the waters back to the river. Theſe are deep enough to 


ters the bay, divides into ſeveral branches, over each of | become navigable for ſmall boats, which enter the city, 
ore which is a handſome bridge; the fineſt and largeſt of | and bring the. goods to the merchants doors. All theſe 


ran along the ftreets with great regularity ; 

are upwards of an hundred bridges, man 

which very beautiful. Here the night-wat 
make known the hour by different muſical inſtruments : 
thus, at the firſt hour after ſun-ſet, they beat. a drum; 
and, on the ſecond, ſtrike upon a braſs inſtrument, called 
ich is in the form of a large flat baſon ; the 
r of midnight, is ſignified by ftriking upon a 
with a ftick. The firft hour after midnight, they again 
z the the gumgum ; and the third, 
This thi 

ring ſun ; for both the day and night are 
— Japaneſe divided into fix equal parts, or hours, all 
year ound. Hence, in ſummer, thoſe of the day are 
longer, and thoſe of the night ſhorter, than they are in 
winter. ; . 
This is likewiſca town of great trade, it being extremely 

well fituated for commerce ; on which * N 
| Dy dpuameonaoroyevn, ranſom yr 
city is extremely 

cheap; andeven what tends to diffipate the mind, and to 

promote luxury, may be had at as eaſy a rate here as an 
where in the world. For this reaſon the Japaneſe call 
N the univerſal theatre of pleaſures and diverſions. 


| are daily exhibited . | 
Iv . . mo | 


ird hour after midnight is the laſt, and 


proviſions are 
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6 | A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY, J 


have either ſome uncommon animal to ſliew, or animale while theſc emperors, proud of their Jluſtrious and dn 
that have been taught to play tricks, flock hither from all extraction, aſſumed a ſuperſtitious holineia, aber 
parts of the empire. Hence the idle man and the buffoon | the utmoſt | 
alike repair to Ofaccs : 'T he rich reſort here as to a ace 
where they can ſpend their time and money with greater | tre 
ſatisfaction than in any other city of the empire. Yet | fairs ; theſe therefore 
the water drank at © is ſomewhat brackiſh : they | quence of this, 
have, however, the beft jack in the empire, which is brew- i 
cd from rice in gfeat quantities at a neighbouring village, 
whence it is ſent to moſt of the other provinces, and 
even exported by the Chineſe and Dutch. The caſtle is ſi- 
tuated in a large plain at the north-caftern extremity of the |. 
City. It is ſquare, about an hour's walk in circumference, 
and ftrongly fortified with round baſtions, according to 
* the military architecture of the country. On the north 
fide it is defended by the river Fedogaws, which. waſhes 
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portant 
. — for about 


of Japan as the - The power of e 
monarch was, however, ill very great ; <1 
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THE government and religion of the Fapanyſe-are 
; fo cloſely connected with their ptetended origin, 


8 | pretended origin, 
that it is impoſble to ſeparatè them. Theſe people are 


1 
f 


attend him 
highly offended at the ſuppeſnion of their being deſtended nem their oath 
ou the Chitge, or aby other nation; ſor 4 — The i 
that tbey aroſe within the compaſs of their own empire, thus curbed, 
and eſteem theniſelves the offspring of their god, who, ſecure the new- 
during an inconceivable number of yt. Gr tnat from the ſedit 
empire, in a regular ſucceflion from to ſon · Of | new ſyſtem of 1 
. ndghts there were two races; the firſt | vere that 
perfectly | ; and the laſt, which deſccnded from the and like 
former, partly divine, and partly human. But who were for there i 
the ſubjects of theſe imagitrary deities, they do =] with death, except the 
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the laſt of this ſecond race und that their 


ſume to determine; for ine that the 
Inhabitants were Ade os oak Df Neo 


Ab 


7 


ceſtors were all of them his children by hi pod- 
deſs Iſarami Namihotto. | heir 


. to the moſt 
original, as deſcended any thouſand 
with 


yet they | death itſelf. Nut in other cafes the Criminal is no fore 
: place the original of -the-preſent"inhabitants' fo lane as | found-guilty, en he is burticd to'Exccotion, A lye, o 
about 600 years before Chi, When t Err x breach ci 
| Mou Ten Qs, "the | 
To'ithe' dai, or 
in a direct line from the eldeſt brunch of their fabulous | death : fer mere chuftiſements are feldom'ulcd but by tn. 
anceſtors, the people e ————— rovinces Eathers of families, 
and an unlimited authority over their fellow - creatures; except ef deiner rank, kave power wer the > 
js ; 2 — - Fn i 
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nd limbs of their wives, children, and domeſtics. But 
, crimes againſt the government, as neglecting to obey 
he emperor's edicts, cheating him in his revenue, coun- 
erfeiting the coin, ſetting 2 houſe on fire, robberies, 
burglaries, debauching a married woman, Or raviſhing 
un unmarried one; injuſtice or mal-adminiſtratiun in pub- 
lic officers, whether in governors, judges, or magiſtrates ; 
he puniſhment 1s not confined to the minis, but in- 
humanly extended to his patents, brethren, children, and 
nore diſtant relations, all of whom are put to Ceath at 
ne fame hour, though at ever ſo great a diſtance from 
ach other, This is done by reſpiting the execution of 
hoſe who are near, till the ſentence can be conveyed by 
proper couriers to the other places; and then, on the 
ppointed time, all are brought forth, and executed at 
mid-day but the female relations are commonly oniy 
old for ſlaves, for a longer or ſhorter term of years, ac- 
ording to the nearneſs of their relation to the oftender, 
aa other circumſtances, except in caſes of high-ireaſon, 
where the wives and daugoters are put to death. For 
kefrs and robberies, the unhappy criminals are crucified 
vith the head downward, and conitgned io a longer or 
ſhorter torture, according to the nature of the crime 
(> that, in caſes of aggravated guilt, they are left to hang 
n the croſs till they expire, Which in ſome is not till af- 
er three or four days: but if che theft admits of a milder 
earh, they are diſpatched by a dagger, or by ftrangling. 
n cates of high treaſon, at only all the relations, but 
he whole ward in. which they live, undergo the ſame 
Ireadful fate; for, in theſe caſes, the law ſuppoirs that 
hey are worthy of death for ſuffering ſuch enemies to ſo- 
iety to live among them; and this crue} puniſhment of 
ke innocent is an effectual means of cauſing the crimi- 
al, when known, to be immediately diſcoyered, ſince the 
former not only ſaves himſelf, but his whole family, 
Theſe laws, contrary as they are to every ſentiment of 
:uity and humanity, are ſtill in force, and executed with 
he greateſt rigor; but criminals, as ſoon as they find 
hey are diſcovered, frequently avoid a too ſevere puniſh- 
nent, oy ſtabbing themſelves, or ripping open their bellies, 
As a farther ſecurity to the new eftabliſhed govern- 
ent, and the ſafety of the emperor, Taz enacted, that 
he empire ſhould be ſhut up for ever, and thoroughly 
purged from foreigners and foreign cuſtoms, No foreign- 
5 12d got fo ſtrong a footing in the empire as the Ver- 
vzeje, who fit diſcovered the country in the year 1543; 
when, being invited by the proſpect of gain, they had 
nace large ſettlements in Japan, and, with their foreign 
ommodities; with the doctrine taught by the miſuonaries, 
dy which it is ſaid they gained over one-third of the peo- 
plc, and even ſeveral of the princes of the empire, and 
dy the marriages contracted between the Portug ueſe and 
be n2w converts, they ſo ingratiated themſelves into the 
avour of the nation, that, Auſhed witn their ſucceſs, they 
rejected a revolution in the government. Two letters, 
writien by the Portugeſe, one of which was interceptec 
dy the Dutch, laid open their treacherous deſigns. The 
ich, who were then at war with Portugal, ſeized this 
pportunity of diſcovering their treaſon, in hopes of 


aiming this profitable branch of trade to themi-lves 
ther conſiderations concurred to excite in the Z2pane/e 
n 1mplacable hatred of their European gueſts. The Ja- 
haneſe prieſts could not, without the greateit envy and 


eoret, ice their old religion, with all its powerful attrac- 
ves of profit and popular eſteem, daily loſing ground; 
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and heavy complaints were inſtantly made at court by one 
the chief counſellors of ſtate, who being met on the 
0as by a 7eſuit biſhop, the haughty prelate rcfujed to 
bay him the ſame deference and re{pect which he was in- 
ted ta receive from the natives, The exceſſive profits 
e Pertugueſe received, and the immenſe treaſures they 
Pn: out of the country, alſo touched the government to 
be quick ; While the rapid progreſs made by the new | 
lizion, che union of the converts, and the hatred they 
ore to the gods and religion of their country, filled the 
mperor and his court with dreadful apprehenſtons, 

Taics, the emperor, therefore began to put a ſtop to the 
'creaſe of the Portugue/? intereſt, and the propagation 
df their religion; he however made a flow progreſs, and 
ying ſoon after, in 1598, left the work to be finiſhed by 
us ſucceſſors, who placed him among the gods by the | 
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name of the Secend Fatzman, or Alart of the country, 
The Portugueſe, with their clergy and Japaneſe kindred, 
were ordered ty depart the country, under the penalty of 
tultering the pain of crucifixion z- al! the other Fapaneſe 
were commended to ſtay at home; thoſe who were actu- 
ally abroaJ were to return within a certain limited time, 
after wich they ſhould be liable, if taken, to the ſame 
puniſhment ; and thoſe who had embraced the new reli- 
gion were commanded to forſake it, Theſe orders were 
ths beginning of a moſt dreadful perſecution ; for the new 


converts deing unmovec by the we2k reaions that were 


urged againſt their faith, the ſwore, the halter, the croſs, 
and nre, were bacbarouſly and vainly uſed as arguments 
to conv.nce their underitandings, and to render them ſen- 
{ible ot their error. Yet death, in all theſe various torms, 
was far from ſhaking their fortitude; for they bravely 
ſealed their faith with their blood, and ſhewed ſuch a- 
mazing examples of con ſtancy, that their enemies were 
nlled with ſurpriſe andladmiration. This cruel perſe- 
cution, which exceeded every thing ef the kind mentioned 
in hittory, laſted about forty years, when at laſt al] the 
remains of Chriſlianity in fapan were exterminated in one 
day; for upwards of 37,000 Ci fiam, being reduced to 
deſpair at beholding the inſufferable torments endured by 
their brethren, took up arms, and got poſſeſſion of the 
caſtle of Siara, ſeated upon the ſea- coaſt, with a firm 
reſolution of defending their lives till the very laſt; but 


after a ſiege of three months, the caſtle was taken on 


the tzth of April, 1638, and ai! who remained alive were 
cruelly butchered. Taus was Chriftianity ſuppreſſed 
in the Jeancſe empire, by the death of the Chri/tians, 
and that nation ſhut up to the natives as well as forcign- 
ers. In vain did the Portugueſe at Macao afterwerd 
ſend thither a ſplendid embaiity ; neither the law of na- 
tions, nor the ſacred characters of ambaſiadors, were 
ſufficient to protect them; for thoſe ambaſſadors, and 
their whole retinue, to the number of ſixty- one perſons, 
were behezced by the ſpecial! command of the emperor, 
except a few of their meaneſt ſervants, who were taved, 
that they might carry to their countrymen the melan- 
choly news of their barbarous reception. | 
Ihe preſent emperor: cf Japan are as deſpotic as any of 
the aairi ever were, It has beet already obſerved, that as 
he has a great number of perty princes and nubles, who 
have abluiute. power in their ſeveral governments, the 
greateſt care is taken to keep them in due fubjection. Of 
theſe 21 bear the title of kings, 6 are princes, 4 are 
dukes, 17 are counts, and 41 are lords, or ſomething equi- 
vaient to theſe dignities, befides a great number of noble. 
men of inferior rank. The emperor's council conſiſts of the 
former, who are obliged to attend in their turns, and have 
always four of the kingiy diznity at their head. The em- 
peror's Randing forces, including garriſons, c. conſiſt of 
106,000 foot, and 20,800 horſe ; but in time of war each 
of tue governors of the provinces is obliged to bring into 
the field a body of horſe and foot ready armed, propor- 
tionable to the extent of his province, or to the penſion he 
reccives from the emperor 3 which, in all, amount to 
368,000 foot, and 38, ooo horſe. Their weapons are fire- 
arms, javelins, bows and arrows, ſabres and daggers, The 
horſe wear cuiraſſes, and tte foot helmets, finely wrought, 
From what has been before obſerved, the reader may 
form ſome icea of the numerous court of this monarch in 
his capital, fince it 1nuſt confiſt of one half of the princes 
and nobility of the empire, tozether with all their families, 
beſides his own officers and guards, which generally a- 
mount to about 5 or 6,029 men. He has, as we have al- 
ready obſerved, many palaces magnificently built and fur- 
nifhed, in which the royal apartments, halls of audience, 
Sc. are enriched with every thing curious and coſtly in 
art or nature. The ciclings are generally plated with gold, 
anely wrought, and embelliſhed with precious ſtones ; and 
the beds, ſcreens, and cabinets, with the gardens, walks, 
ponds, fountains, terraces, groves, and ſummer-houſles, 
are anſweradle to the grandeur of the place. But of al! the 
royal palaces, that of Jede, where he moſt reſides, and 
waica we have already deſcribed in treating of the build- 
ings of Japan, is the largeſt and nobleſt: the reſt, though 
ziand and ſumptuous, 2re only as houſes of pleaſure, for 
his diverſion in hunting, fiſhing, and other recreations. 
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he dairi to be treated with the ſame profound veneration 


that was formerly paid him by his anceſtors ; for though | 


he has Joſt the greateſt branch of his power, and is only 
head over all religious matters, while the emperor enjoys 
not only he imperial dignity, but the ernment bot th in 
Civil 2nd military afrairs. yet he 15 allo ed to preſerve his | 
priſtine | grandeur, He i: not ſuffered to ſet his foot on th 
ground, and wherever he gocs, is Carried on men's thou! 
ders. He is dts o retired, that the ſun is not tho oug 
worthy to ſhine on his head, or the wind to blow upon 
him. He never wears the ſame cluas above one Jay, OT 
eats above once out of the ſame diſhes; and all the velicis 
and utenſils of his table are new every day; but ti 
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lay man ſhe u! J pre {ure to cat his food out ol thoſe {zacred 
diſhes, it would (well and ws his mouth anc throat 
He is acureſled 1 To pompous tiges little hort of oiaſphemy ; 
and all, except rep emperor, when they ſpeak to him in 
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he never thaves his be. 2 cuts his hair, or pares £15 nails. 
He is chiefly ſerved by his twelve wives, whom he marzies 
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to age or ſex ; hence it has often happen ied, that a prince 
under. aer ora young Unmarried prin eſs, has afces ded 
the throne ; and there are inſtances where the deccaics 
dairi's re clic bas wege ber huiband. 

The ſecular eruperor now grants the neceſſary ſubſdie 
for the maintenance of the airt and his eccichaitica 
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Ceiray his expences, it has been aprecd to make up the 


e out e f the emperor's trea aſur ry: but theſe 21 


lowances are to ſm all anc fo indift ferently paid, taat the 
court cannot make that figure which they forme Iy did, 
when ihe dar; himſelf was maiter * the emplite. -, and hae 
all the 1evenues at his own diſpoſal. They ſtull, howe: er, 
ende:vour to keep up their 3 grandeur and magni- 
Kcence; and this court may be truly ſaid to be remærk- 
able ior a ſplendid poverty, The great run in debt; an 
the inferior officers and tervants, whoſe ſalaries are 121 
from being ſufficient to maintain them, mult vort tor 
their living: but though the revenues of the dar; are 
ſmall in. compariion of what they were formerly, yet, a: 
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on ine great men of the empire, their children and rela- 
tions, wich dings him in vaſt treaſures. Amor Ei: 
twelve wivcs, ſhe who i: the mother of the here itz 
prince, or Princeſs, has the title of empreſs: but it would 
take up too much room, were we here to Ccſcribe t 
pompous ceremonies obſerved in his mar! iages, upon the 
birth of an heir to the crown, and on chuſing a nurſe for 
the loyal infant: theſe arc mag nific t beyond exprei- 
ion; nor could they be more lo, it e Vi -waltare and t2p- 
pineſs of the whole empire depended on theie events. 

All who belong to _—_ ated 5 court arc clozthed after 2 
particular manner, and their habits ar e very different from 
thoſe ol ſecular princes, u hom they icorn and deſpiſe, 23 
being G: a mean and unholy extraction. TDey wear lor: 
wide Oray vers, aud a large gown with a long trein, which 
they trail! after them v1; the ground. Their heads are 
covered with a black lackered cap, by the ſuapr of which 
among other marks of diſtinctiou, is known waat quality 
they are of, and what poſt they enjoy. Some have a large 
band of ck ſilk ar crape ſew: — to their caps, vhich 

either hangs down behind their ſhoulders, or is tied 92. 
Otgers have a kind of flap, like a fan, ſtanding our beture 
their eyes. Some h aavea tort of ſcarf hanging down Lorore 
trum their ſhoulde 8 the length of which i 18 different, ac * 
cordiug to the quality of the wearer: for it is the cuſtom 
of this court, that nobody bows lower than juſt to touch 
the floor 9 the end of his ſcarf. The dteſs of the wo- 
men oi this court is alſo different from that of ſecular wo- 
men; particularly the Jairi's twelve wives, who, Men 
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faithful report in their name to the governor, of the daily inhabitants of the Nicer, 2nd gives paſhorts, teſimon'als, | 
tranſactions in the execution of their office; and ane | and letters of diſmiſien. Re reep: the gttina'; bo '2 
alſo a kind of repreſentatives of the beople, whole intereit as the I. the : Tk . $1ih their 
they are to promote at the governot $ Court, they Ave of names, Ws + op rt! is - Ss > all x 25 | 
(mali room aſſigned them in his palace, where two of die in the ttreer, rhe 1 act was Fe | 
them conftantly attend till the go. Crnor 15 at leiſure to | a regiiter-book of tar raſipor:s that have been ifſucd. our þ 
receive the mellages they ate to detiver in the name of the of the office, with the n _— F 
magiſtrates, or the petitions they are to preſent bim With. were granteg, the bus e hit | & x | ad; oy 
in the name of private perſons. 4 | time of their departure nd return: 24 sio a journal of 
Among the interior officers are the town meſſengers, | the daily occurrence * bappen within the compaſs of 
who alſo ſerve as bailifts and conſtables, and common) the ſtreet. 8 e — 
lire together in one ſtreet. They ale chief) en! loyed | The next ofcer! zfarer of the ſlreet. who keers ' 
in purſuing and arreſting of criminals, and lometimes ig | public monev. : > 15 eme accounts fur i | 
public executions, chiefly in beheading. But no profeſ- | to the reft of the iababit ſpecifzing the ſums he hag . 1. 
ion is fo much deſpiſed by the Fapaneſe as the tai:ners, | received and paid cut. The pablic treafire hie Ar ra ; | 
9 take off the ſkin from the dead Caitic, in rde fr; | ſiſts Of the ſums tne ae Atte: v7 the cite 0 1 PA - | 
Geis and tan them for toes, ſlippers, and the like. They detained from the >ri-e Of te-re hr 10 ; - Hh | a 
live by themſelves near the place of execution, and arc } nefit of the innabit zn, amons uon ir "equa te ide 11 
obliged to pur priſoners to the torture, to crucify them, | butcd, according tothe nan tue Drects, ca ood do 
du them to any other death whatſoever. I he keepers: | enable them to naw thie at dir cog re 2 6 hs * . 1 
0 2 widy-houſes arc oblige £0 lend TOCM tiici let vants | but thie 1 pee Bar to Ne. «x7 > 3 - 1 SE pig 7 7 j 
ad re | FiO A. brich is the only impe- 
t, 2: them at public exccutioas. | rial city Where the trade with fo;cieners | „ 4 
Having thus given an account of the officers in gene- The inhabitants ſerve this cf 2 nne 85 8 
ral, we ſhall now proceed to the policy and ir;ulations} There is another officer, named the wefienrer of . be 4 
{Fred in every ftreet, in order to keep a watchful eye | treet, who is to cive information i 8 i 2 424 = [ 
che conduct of the inhabitants, and to eaſe the po- or when any thinz elſe bz ens that is oi. . e 1 
bernors, magiſtrates, and other chief officers, in the dif- their notice. He alc delivers :o the chief o KATY _ 3 1 
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the parties before him, and, in conjunction with the de- great folemnity. or when the mięittate thirk this wn 
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rect ; but though theſe are termed companies of he, a | to be auminted amonps t 25 ts of that Are he 
more of the neighbours are irequently added fo that | ottona, upon this, nakes enou : e ter 
tac, ometimes contiſt of ten or fſteen heads of families, and conduct, ard tben ſends t Lngar of the ftrect to 
hom muſt be the proprictors of the ground and | every one of the ithabitant „ cfiring to know if they will 
nun in which they live; for thoſe wo have no houſes.of | Content to admit the petitionc: 2 3 GE > tour; and fan 
WEN OWN notwithſtanding their being inhabitants of the | one of the inhabitants op; b Ron, urging that 
me ſtrect, ate not admitted into thote COUDULGLIONC. but he is a Irunkard Q zarreiiume,or : Ted to auv the! crime, 
Doeh ;ered as tenants dependart on the landlords, and aic | and chat he wil! not be anſwet- e for the Canſecu- nces, 
:16:0:07e exempted from taxes and other burdens, except | it is ſufficient to exclude him. Bur: be cbta ns ll theit 
1c 2 12t-watch and round, in which they are obliged to | conſents, the petitioner muſt apply to the public notary 5f 
ve chamſelves, or to get ſomebody to ſerve in their ſtead, | his forrfier ſtreet for à cert fal- of iis tehaviour, and 2 
IT being A duty which all the innabitants are forced to ob- | I-tter of admiſſion, both ſoncd by the etteng, and thee 
eee in turn. Theſe tenants have no vote in the election : h, 


pn | muſt be carried by the ſtree:-meſienger to the chend of 
6: 5% oncers of the ſtrect, nor any ſhate in the public | the freet to which the petitioner interds tr 3cmove : pon 
Loucy; and beſides, the reats they pay to the landlords which he receives him under his Protection, 2nd incorro- 
nigh, conſidering the ſmallneſs of the houſes in rates him among the inhabitants of his Rent, Mean white 
nch they live, Each of theſe little companies has one | he is not anſwerabie for the poiitioner's behaviour before 
0! s anc ſheuid he be found 
guilty of any crime committed before that time, it would 
be laid to the charge of the ſtrect im which he formerly lived. 

1 | After his being ad mitte among the nh. bltants ot the new 
ae Kreet bas alſo a ſecretary, or public notary, who | ſtreet; and his name entered in the 122i books, he ſolem- 
Its and publiſhes the commands of the 927% to the | nizcs bis entry with 2 kendſormg dinner; which be 2 
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1.5 2Wn body at their head, who is anſwerable for their | his delivery of tho infrum-nt 
*Ci00s 3 and if they be contrary to law, he ſhares with 
dei cid ct the members the penalty they are ſentenced te 
404720 by the ſupreme magiſtrate, 
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e:cher to the company of five, or, if he pleaſes, to the 
whole itreet. His oreateſt trouble, however, ſtill remains, 
and that is his felling his old houſe ; for this cannot be 
done without the conſent of all the inhabitants of the 
ſtreet, who often oppoſe it for upwards of a year, the buyer, 


ar. x hoſe crimes they are for the future to ſuffer, not be- 


102 ſaci ently known, or not agreeable to them. Sup 
poſir _ a obitacies at length removed, the buyer is to pay 
an eighch part of the price into the publie treaſury of the 
Reet, f ve parts of which are to be equaily diſtributed a- 
mong the ahabitants, for the pains they have taken on ac- 
count of the purchaſer's admiſſion, and the three remain- 
ir g parts are deſigned for a public dinner. This, howe- 
ver r. 18 f eldom given : but the new inhabitan t has no ſooner 
taken coſſæſhon oi his houſe, than all his neighbours come 
to wiſh him joy, and to offer him tlie ir ſervices. 

When aa inhabitant of a ſtreet is accuſed of any miſ- 
demeanor, his caſe is laid before the Greet council, that 
is, the sttena; his three deputies, and the heads of the 
i mall companies; when. if the affair be too intricate for 


1 


tnem to determine, they lay it before the council of the 


town ; if they meet with the fame difficulties, the Nen- 


21%, or four annual officers under the magiſtrates, are 
deured to confer upon the affair with ſome of he ſtewalds 
cf the zovernor's houſhold ; and if they find it neceſſary, 
to communicat?.it to the governor himſelf. 
If quarrels or diſputes ariſe in the ſtreet, either between 
the inhavitarnts or irangers, the nex! neighbours are 
2d to part them; for if one ſhould happen to be 
Killed, tho' it were tne aggreflor, the other mult inevita- 
blu death, notwithitand ing his allegingeit was done 
— ais own defence; and he knows no other method of 
P7Ceventing che ſhame of a public ex ecution, than by 11p- 
ping & bis own belſv. Nor is his death thought 2 ſuKR- 
cient latisfaction to their laws: three of thoſe families who 


live * t© che place where the accident happened, ate ut 
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up in their houſes ior thr ey _ or more months, and | 


rough boards navied acroſs their doors and windows, +fter 
tiley have pre; red tor this impriſonment by getting the 
necefÞ-ry proviſiens ; and the reft of the in habitants of 
the ſame freet are ſentenced to paſs ſome days or months 
in Hard labour at the public works. Theſe penalties are 
InZ1CteS in proportion to thei guilt, in not endeayou;} ring 
do tl Itmoſt of their power to prevent the fatal conte- 
quences of {uch a quarre!, A like puniſhment, but greater 
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in degree, is inficted on the heads of the companies of 
Nic in that ftrect where the crime was committed; and it 
is an high aggravation of their guilt and poniſhment, if 
they knew before -hand that the perions were of a quar- 
rellome diſpoſition, or, in other caſes, were inclined to 
the crime tor which they jufter, The landlords, and alſo 
the rafters of the crin:inals, partake of the puniſhment 
int icted fur tae miſdemeanors of their lodgers and ſervants. 
Fhoeve: draus his ſword, tho' he does not hurt or even 
touck his 81 mz, muſt, if the fact be proved, ſuffer death. 
1; an inbabizant flies from j Juſtice, the head of the compa- 
y of ve tc dien he belongs muſt fol. OW, Or A tire people 
to fo..ow him ill he be found, and delivercd up to the 
civil magifsrate, under pain of corporal r ee 
Tnere is « very ria ni ceremony, obſerved only in 


the city of &. age/aii, where th C Chriſtian religion had the 


Rrongeſt footing. Tnis is called the figure-treading : ſo: 
in the beginning Of the year they trample, with great ce- 


rt mon y, upon a cruc. fix „ an image of the Firgm Mary, 
or ſore other ſaint, as 2 proof of their renouncing the 
Cbri lian religion. 1 bey U begin in two different parts of 
the city, going from bolt to houſe, and ſtreet to ſtreet, 
till 2:1 the people, both old and yo dung, have trampled on 
the. c ima ges, which are of f braſs, and about a foot long : 
even young chilcren, unable to walk, are held down by 
their mothers to touch the images with their feet. 

It is rep a:Kab! Cy that there is no other tax laid pon the 
nds es but that on the land of thoſe who have boules 
or pieces of 2round of their own ; W „0 may properly be 
coniidered as a: ground-rent; except we may Call a tax the 
voluntar, -One: ibu tions for a Pfelent t be made to the 20 
vernors by. ſuc L ons as have hereditary lands and tene- 
ments in their pof ſeſfon within the city of Nagaſabi, or 
the precents male to ſuperior officers by the interior, 

As cath; ny a Civil lecurity, as well as 2 religious obli- 
gzuea, we al ker mention the form of thoſe of Tepar 
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The perſon who takes an cath invokes the vengez:-- 
the ſupreme gods of the heavens, and of the chief - 


trates of his country, upon him, his family, his dor 
his friends, and near relations, in cafe he does not fin 
fulfi! al! the articles he iwears to perform; after wh 
ſigns both the words of the oath and thoſe article 
dipping his ſeal in black ink, ieals them; and, as a 
confirmation, lets fall ſome Crops of bis own blocc 
the ſeal, by pricking one cf his fingers behind the 
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e Religion of tbe Japaneſe ; particularly the Sin; 
Eudſo, and the Religion of the Philoſophets. 


HEIR re! ig:on is in 1 i the * neat: 
and dolatiy Y 7 but re 11 gious ber! dy 0 far 6 « 


allowed net to inter! fere Wi th the interc it of the ec 


ee or to affect the peace and tranquillity 
empire, has alwzys been allowed in Fapau: he 
relig! ons have been eafily introduced, and propagate: 


ſucceis; there are therefore man, religic ons in aba 


| principal « of which are tue three follow! 92 
1 de Sint, or ancient: Jol-worſh D 0 f the 7a 
II. The Bu: 7, or foreign ido J- worſhi Ps introduced 
Fat ar om the empite of Ctina and the kings 
Stam; and „ 
III. The reli on of their ; F hiloſopbers ard merz it 
1. At to tre dentg's reli Zion, it deſerves to be Cont: 
in the firſt place, more on account of its antiq aN th 
the number of its profeſſors. Theſe have ſome o 
im perfect notions of che immortality of the Gul, 
future * 4 d! is 0¹ ee, and yet worſhip only 


ods Wi they © eve are pecu! ſiarly concerned 
government as 1 world ; for thoug! they 2CKnG 
2 Supreme — ng, no they believe ae ells in the h. 
ee admit of ſome inferior gods. whom the, p. 


among the ſtars; vet they do not world and ad. 
nor have they any fefttyai-Cays ſacred to them, th. 
that beings ſo much above us will concern theme 
little about our affairs. They, however, fwear 9) 


ſuperior gods: but they al 


FE TH 
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ene Wormip and invest 


gods whom they believe to have the ſovereign come 


oO! th FT COU: iy, 210 dhe lupreme dire On Gi its Elem: 24 


its pro duce, and its animals; and who, by virtue c. 

_ Ty «i . 1 5 4 1 
PO We! % 3/1 13 che) BP; 01e, 10 n * i them [ 
1 * 


here, but, :3terceting for them at the hour ct death, 


cure tor tem rewards proportionable to their forme. 


haviour. Hence th t- a or eccleſiaſtical emr 
being eſteemed lincal li deſcended from the eldeſt and 
favoured ſons wh cheſe cities, the ſuppoſed heirs ot 
excellent qualities, are conſidered as the true and 


images of their gods, and poſſeſied of ſuch an eminen: 
gree cf Ecineis, that none of the people date preſug 


„. 


ab pear in their Dre ſence. In hort. the whole bs 
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the S'nte's Eivinit ty i5 a lame and 110iculous jumbie 9: 


tundities, and would not perhaps have Rood its gr: 
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ſo long, had ho not deen for its cloſes connection withet 
civil Cul rom + 1? the 0 Sſervan Ce of whic CN this Nation 


Excecuingly — L! OUS. 


The temples of the Sintzi/is are exceeding mean; wi! 


them is bung up white paper, cut into ſmall bits, 2s 


— 


blems af the purity of he place; and ſometimes ther 


large mir: or in the mid PO] the werlbippert, when: * 


3 


- cho! d thernielves, may f1der, that as diftincy 
ir bodily defects appear in the mirror, ſo conſpicuo 


ds ſecret Rains of their hearts appear before the < ere 


n immortal gods, T heſe te nples are frequently 


viſible idols of che gods to whom they ee, Peake ; 


they being x locked 1 in a caſe at the upper end, 


2 
this caſe the people bow. Theſe temples: are not atterc 


culars, ie wh a! at; generally ipeak 


by prieſts, but by 10 

entirely ignorant of the Princip f the religion the 
feis, and wholl unac gn Inted Wit ith the hiſtory of it 
they worſhip. Theſe, when they go abroad, are d 


for diſtitiction fake, ir t large 6 gens, commonly While 


ſome tie 88 yellow, — 19 {©! TIT times Ci fother colours; : 


ever, they wear their common ſecular dreis under: 


They ſave their beards; but let theit hair grow, aud 
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cr, oblong, lackered can, reſemoling in ſhape a 
un ler their chins with twiſted (ilk {rings „ terminated with 
taiſels, which hang lower or higher according 
Cr CU 1. 


* 
eee 


make . ſe taſiels touch the floor, Their ſuperiors have 
the! cir Jus twiſtcd under black gauze or Crupe, in a very 
lar manner; and have their cars covered by a kind 
ay R 55 which itands out or hangs, accor ling to th © dig- | 
des or honourabie titles conterred upon them by the 

| They are under his direction in ſpiritual aftairs ; 
ir tempora! 's they, and all the other eecleſiaſtical per- 
tens 11 the empire, are under the command of two impe- 


temple judges, 
'r naughtineſs and plide excecd all exp reſſion; for 
they appear in a ſecular dreſs, they, like the er 
two ſabres, and think it becomes their Ration to ab 
| om ell communication and intimacy with the com- 
mon pedp! le. 
The Sint: ;/I5 do not EE to the doctrine of the tranſ- 
raren of fouls ; yet abſtain from killing and caring of 
te beaſts that are of Fa ne to maukind, becauſe they 
u inc that ſlayins them would be an act of crue! Ity and 
titude I' hey be, eve that the ſoul, after its depar- 
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om the bod „ j-aamoved to the high and {ubcelet- 
gde, feated Fult ner the thirty-chree heavens. 
velling places of their gods: that thoſe who have led 
i fo Go x 1 
A Ile 35 * 


vicked al A the impious are denied entrance, and con- 
Tt | 39 wander till they have expiated their crimes ; but 
2 nit no hell or place of torment. One of the cilen- 
2 its of their religion is, that they ough to preſerve 
an inward purity of heart, conſiſting in the doing or omit- 
tas of whet they arc ordered to do or ave 
atute and the dictates of reaſon, 
22; 53ecteld command of the ci. 7 magiſtrate, 
+ nem, cither by divine or eccleſiaſi ſtical authbrity, for 
their outward conduct. Hence it may be ima 
that they would indulge, . without reſtraint, every 
ion of their wiſhes and deſires. as being Free from: 
t acting contrary to the will of the gods, a 
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but they have a powerful 


Wi, ell rain them from the dl gence of vice, and 
I to win over to the dominion of virtuc al! that 
ing to bearken to her dictates, 
ther eſſential point of the Siato's religion is.a ri- 
oſtinence from whatever makes a main impure. 
nliſts in 2 oftaini ung from blood, from cating of fleſh, | 
hei ng near a dead body; by which a perſon is tur 4 
z4ereq unft to go to the temples, to viſit holy 
% and to appear in the preſence of the gods Who- | 
s hained with his oven or another's blood, is for ſe— 
FL ant to approac 
717 2 tempie, one of the workmen nappens to be 
to draw blood, he is from thencefor ward ren— 
„capable of working on that ſacred building. But 
e accident ſhould Nerven in building or repair- 
Y at [;;-, the temple itſelf 


ct the Smut: 5 temple 
d down Y 10 rehuilt. \V noever eats tne fleſh 
'; unclean 


ut-tcoted beaſt, deer only excepted, 

255: vet Whoever eats a wild or tame fol, 
os, Cranes, and pheaſants, is unclean only a Ja- 
ar, Which is cqual to two of ours, Whoever 
belt, Or is pretent at an execution, attends a dy- 
#141, or enters a houſe where a dead body lies, is 

tor that day; and the nearer a perion is related to 

d, 19 much the greater is the impurity. By not 

the le precepts people ate regdered gu It of ex- 
ecment, which th: :y fay is deteſted by che gods, 
"+ UnAt to ap proach their ternples, | 

er great points of their religion are, 1. A dili— 

alionof the ſolemn feſtivals, which are very nu- 
. g rimages to the holy pl. ice at 85 that is, to 

Zenſis Dai Sin, the greateit of ali the gods 
| Wye The laſt effential docttine of their reli- 

„ Ought te Challige and motif their bo- 
EW = them pay much 1egard to this prece Pte 

MOON diu i/ts OO in pit grimage to Ie once a 
% at lsaſt once in then lines - for, dei de their con 
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to tne office 
* ty of the perſon who wears them, who is not o- happincſs after death, he 15 5 having in this liſe the py 


and lit- 

rchenfive of incurring the effects of their diſploa- te death of thei: e or ne 

ruler within their own ; entering 

, the friendly and tender ſenſibilities of humanity, pilgrim's having es 2 Unzaty. dreams, Gr bis being ex- 
aided by the force of reaſon, and the ſcverity of | poſed to lome m 'Sfortune, | 


ſhip, tied ſidering it as a duty, 
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ed o bow low r to perſons of ſupctior rank than to let. on of ea th, os IIs riches. digbities. and other 


ö Journe 
appointed by the ſecular emperor, | b exty to travel in what 
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n immediate admiſſion, while the ſouls of | with their pames Ritched upon the breaft and back, In 
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d by che! law of | procuring a reconciliation, When 5 pilgrim is about to 
or the more immeg latc | uncertake this bo 
'S- hey nave ; from every 
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neſs of the weathe: renue:s tie 
41d ple laat. Is VELV one is af 

mannet he P“. a 10 8 Hoie V, 0 arc 
able 4 do it at their Owen eXpence, If) edaf.s, or on h. e- 
back. 
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they recelyve the charity of the people. 


and have 2 


C215 1 ap wor Cons ESA iooadh wb 7 2 4 
05, that im CAC OPTUdGER death, Or any other accitient 
it may be known who they are, and to 
Wear Ove! 
without fleeves, 
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ns a fhort white coat! 5 
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euftitudes 


of theſe pi:grims croud the roads. Thy 
very children, if apprehenſive of 2 ſevere puniſhment tor 
their ſaults, will run away from their parents, and. go ic 
1.5. 7 10 Tet ch an efarra, which, upon their return, 35 « «med 
2 expia ti ON of their CrImes, and a ſur means of 


jours ey, he mult leligiouſty ahſten 
thing impure, particularly from fornication, 
end even hying with his own wife; tho otherwiſe con 
— P: yin Wir matrimon'al duties is not thought unp] | 
ih > 2 £ 2» 
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to the gods. After hu is tet out on his journey 
with a picce of white paper twiſted round it, is hung over 
che ddor of the houte, to inform a who.we mpurc, from 
r relations, to forbear 


from the opinion, that it would orcafion. the 


The tewple of 75;e is (rated cn 2 large plain, and is 2 
low, thatched, wooden building, as à monument of the 
ſimplicity and poverty ot its-Ort Zinal tounders, Ia the 
middle of it is a micron of pc liſhed metal, as an emblem of 
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the all-ſecing cye of the god, and his knowledge of what 
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P. ast 83 the r receſles Oi tine orthippt 1 5 hear. > à nd 
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the ee are the houſes of tne cfhoers of the tern 


? 
who ſtile themicives the %, of the radi, and keep 
8 the accommodation of pilgrims. t a ſinal! 


diſtance sa town that nan c hvith tlic 


bears the lang temp 4 
and is inhabited by inn-keepers, poper-makers, buok- 
binders, cabinct-makers, Joiners, and cther yorker en 
' whole Duitneſs depends on the holy trade carried on there, 
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this PNerimage requ tires, the 
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On the pilgrim 8 „ he applies e grest 
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ſolemnity to ons ot the rarnfies, bowing, according to 
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the culo of the co torebead touches th 
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t 4 rims, or commands his icryvants to conduct 


enn the names oi 
hom they were built; which being done 
e "one them chad the chief temple, where, Profirattn 

te ground, they addreſs their lupplication: 
Fin, expreſs their wants and neccihties, 


"To N, ** "at 


and pray for health, Jong life, happineſs, riches, and the 
Hee. 1 hey are a frerwards entertaine« ang 101 Fo: by the 
canuſi in his own Bee they are 3 io bear the 
expence of lodging at a public inn: the „ however, ge- 
ne: ally make him a preſent in return for his cCvility, tho” 


't bAout Gf what 'they | got by be ging. 
erin having performed : all the acts of devotion 
the canu/i prcefents him with ar 
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* The herm its are however very much de: 


22 ST STEM UP 

ofarra:, or indulgenee. This is an oblong box, about 2 
{pan and a half long, two inches. broad, and an inch and 
a half high, full of ſmall ſticks, ſome of which are wrap- 
ped in bits of white e paper, to remind him that he muſt be 
pure and humble. Daz Sings, that is, the e templc of the 
great god, printed in large characters, is paſted on the front 
of the box; and the name ofthe canuſ! who gave it, We | 
the title, Me/tencer of the god, in ſmall characters, is 

paſted on the oppohire ſide. This they receive with great 
tokens of reſpect and bunilit Oy 1d immediately tic it in- 
der their hats to kane it froin The rain, wearing it juſt un- 
der their forcheads, an d belancing it inoth er box, Gr 


bundle of ftraw, ot tied behind; 


with: 

about the la ne weight, 
but thoſe who . on horte back have better convenien. 
W ken they have got ſaie home they 


Lies tor keeping it. 
atmoſt 


take great car? of the ofarrat, as of a thing of the 

value; and tho' its effects are limited only to a year, yet, 
after chat is expired, hey place it in õne of their beit 100ms, 
on a ſheif made on purpoſe. In fome places they keep the 
"urs ee over the doors of their houſes, under a or 
roof; but the poor, for want.of a beiter place, Keep hem 
n hollow trees behind their houfes. Large quantities of 
theſe ofarrais are annuallhj ſent by into all parts | 
of the empire, to ſupply thoſe who can net or will not etch 
them. The A no CAairy baubles, refort to th: 
mol novulous towns towards New Y des, which 1s 
one of their ſolemn feſtivals, and fell at the _— time neu 
Imanacks, which mutt be ptinted no 

The fupet ttitious Jaun arc as muc 
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eli, jgious VOWS as to LO Wt Pugrimage y placzs. 
Hence the df art 2 great num! religious houfes for both 
= * and © iy life nt orders. Among theſe are the | 
Jeammatbiri, kind of hermits, who pretend to 2 dandon 
their tem; poral concerns for the fake of tf ſe that are ipi- | 
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ritual and eternal: yet tile „ho can ee at their Cas 
poor ſtroli and beg 


a We 
dwell if thei lie th. 
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about tne county. hey have been put two orders; 
. — "af * £ R V9 e on © 
the Tc/anfa and the Fonſanſe. - 4 hoſe Who embrace the 


laſs muft once a year climb to tne of of the moun- 
A Journey of no 105 all diff. Ci Ity nd G43) ger, 
on account of the height and ſteepneſs of that mountain, 
and the many precipices Ws around it; and beſideg, it 1: 
magincd, that ali who preſume to aſcend it with 


former © 
tain Figo: 
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ar high moun tam: red Omine, wherc the ac is 

e Ace ifi Cod, and the ! EHHCKS Aj s 5 pieces MAKE its 
iſcent no Jets . rous than that of the other hei | 
mp that ſhould any one undertake this journey vithout 

ing uh cently 1 tied, he would be thrown down the 


c: og a 1 1 
1:1d da th SC to pieces, OF Atl lealt wont 
aft err 54 „re 1 115 1i1Ffi o 
t of the 421881 Vi the LOGS . A 485 had 
misfortune, They therctore 

e e 

tions, abltain eng 
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pay fot bis Content; 
knels, or ſome dreadful“ 
bees themſcives by 4s vio! 
[ mpure foo! . from lying with their wives, 
May zende them defiled. While art upon 
hey mult live only pon the vcot; 
nounte ins. it they return 
era} of his order, 
him a1 
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s and plat Ito 
on the! 


faic nome 
who ed 


is, 
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ifaw, Tf 1 make mall preſent of moncy, which, 
if poor, they muſt procure by begging ; 208 in return they 
receive from him a more honourable title, which occaſions 
jome alteration in their dreſs, and encreatch the reſpe& 


Inewn them by their brethren of the tame order, 
ambition is far from being baniihed from thee focietics, 

venerated from 
the auſterity © f their predeceſſors, who, in *mitation of the 
exampie ſet em by ther founder, and purſuant to. the 
rules he Jaid down, lived upon nothing bur plants and 
roots, expoſing themfe)yes to ſevere mortifications, to fail 
ing, bathing in cold water, and wandering through woods 
and forefis, and through dejart and uninbabited places. 
"They have alſo deviated much from the imp! Icity of their 
religion, and have admitted the worſhip of ſuch foreign 


- 


:dols az they imagine have the greateſt e te on the * 


currences of life. I hey alſo now pretend to be weil verſed 
in magical arts, and that, by certain myſtical ceremonies, 
words, and charms, they can prevail on all the gods of the 


country, as well of the Sintoijts as thoſe of the Zrd/dor/ts, as 
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to drive out evi! ſpirits, to aſſiſt them 1a diving ino 
crets, recovering ſtolen gocds, and in finding out tha. 
in forcteiling future events, explaining dre ame, in Crit 
deſperate diſeaſes, an: q in finding out the guilt and 
cence of perſons accuſed of crimes, They talk with +, 
aſlurance of the wondetful virtues of their charms, 1 * 
tenag that they are able to handle burning coa! 
'ed-hot iron, without receiving the leaſt hurt; 6. 5 
to extinguiſh tirzs, to make cold water inſtantly bot 
hot water in a moment cold; to keep people's fwe:., .: 
faſt in the ſheath, that no force is able to draw then 1 
to preſerve themſel from being hurt by theſe « 
other weapons, and to perform many other things © 
like nature, which, if cloſely examined, be 
to be jugglers tricks, and the effects of 1 7 cauf 
Among the x lig us ſoricties ef abi ſhed in 3 
we ſhall only mention that of the Bliul; which 
very ſingular, as 4 very ancient ad numer, 
compoſed of Pert of all ranks, Srigin 
formed but 4 ſociety 4 but LLCY Were d 
the Blind By 7 the Bini He fies. 1 ö © 
„ Owe their origin to Senmimar, one ol : 
ſous of the ea He was a youth Of erg. 
Pirable -and admired by all that approuched 
He pa of a priocets 
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lome time enjoyed ariſes f 
mutua! pamion, when the death of the fair princels d 
all cor mfort, 219 oon, thio! ig n exceſs of 85 
on this, to perpetuate her me gig 
nappy eflect of 
. op forrow for ber lots, he, with his father's « 
rected a ſociety, into Which none were admitted but . 
h o were vil; d by birth or accident. This fociet) 
91 in great reputat 
5 ac Cult, ft thtouzhout he empire. For for 4 
inved vo) f iy, till the 77:4 
H. TINGING up, and m great men g v1 
bee who had! loſt their 5 ght, voluntarily ente! 
it, the ſomes were gs d, and confined to eccl ti. ca 
perſons. 
The Blind Febies owe their origin to the civil w. 
en two factions, the Felies ard 
„ho long ce or the empire. The cauſe cf n, 
and his adherents, 2t appearing mare juft 
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TNA 
h ſuch 0 
the intereſt 
he promfied his àſfiſftance, if they would again 21 
take ar Legi. Upon this affair, ſoon 
her turn, victory, in a deciſwe battle, declared 
Geadz:, and Fett himſelf was lam. Among 

eſcaped with their kycs was Kateiipo, a general fa 
his valour and amazing ſtrength, who fled in a im 


IS a2 alllir 


* 
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Feritoms, general Of the Gendzics, and a Very 161 n 
teldier, Was {er ſible of the conſequence of ſecuii 

perfor. of Katetion, without which he thought his 1 ev 
complete, and therefore cauſed him to be put. | 
taken. On his being brought before him, he treat a me. 


with all the reſpeét due to his rank and charatte: 
gave him ſuch liberty that he ſeveral times eſcapes, b 


Was as often retaken. Though he was his enen 4 li 
priſoner, Feritome Was fo far from putting him tagged, 
that he gen Guy reſolved tc pure: aſe his friend} 4 
| affection at any price, But one day, when he was e pin a 
| pre Ar g him to enter into his ſervice upon any terms 4 „ 
please d, the captive general boldly replicd, © | wa? lt 41 
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{© 4 faithful ſervant to a kind maſte er, 220 now he 1. 
nd other ſhall boaſt of my faith and friendſhip. 

J own, Js t laid me under great oblip: tions, and 50 17 
Fclemency } owe even my life. Yet ſuch is wy ! 
tune, that I cannct fix theſe eyes on thee, withent 7+ 
8 ſolving 0 veng? him by taking of thine he ad. 1 Reis 
Acherctore, theſe prompteis to miſchief, Will offer ct 
as the ouly acxnowledgment for thy gens rous b. 10% 
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« hich my unhappy chndition allows me to give thee,” 
his (aid, with an undavnted courage, equal to that of 
th hrave K. wan, who, in the fighc of Porſenna. burnt 
right hand on the alta * out both his eyes, 
and on a plate preſented 20 Jeritomo who, aſtoniſhi. 
t ſuch mas ananimity and amazing reſolution, gave him his 
überty; upon which he rctixed into the province of Hinga, 
he learned to play upon the by wa, a rautiical inftru- 
r aſed in Japan, and founded this ſociety of the BH, 
iich be himſelf was the head. I ney are ſince 
_ ov num erous, and are dompoſed of people of al! 
I inks: . none of them live e upon charity; all applying, 
end! 18 0 their leveral Capacities, to different vrolethons 
iat entitely inconſiſtent with Weir unhappy ſituation. 
of them are muſicians, and employed at the courts 
o princes and great-men, and alſo in public lemi ie, 
eneeions, feſtivals, and weddings, They are diſperſe, 
int yh the empire; but their genera! reſides at A7raco, 
45 a pention from the dani. He is affifted by ten 
i, who allo reiide in the fame city; of this counci! 
nd eldeſr, and all of them have the powe. tr of tile and 


th, with this reſtriction, that no perſon can be execute; 


TL 


\\ it l 


. the ſentence be ined by the principal judge Of 
- This council appoint their inferior ofhcers, Who 
each in his province, and are there what the gen 

with respect to the Whole loctety : and theſe alſo 
. cers under them. 
ihe Burjo, or foreign pagan-worſhip introduce! 
20. } probably Wes. Its Origin ot 514, tha WHO 
» / a 5 
ailnins of Iadia believe to be ihne, their deity. 
| ; Y lay, made his ninth appearance in the world 
under the form of a m an of that name. The Chine/e ind 
7g call him Buds and $:ata, which names indeed at 
nth became a common epithet for 2 gods and idols in 
a ral brought from foreign countries, and fometime: 
ere given to the pretended ſaints who picachgd the ſc 
5 ines 
ac molt eſteutial points of this religion are, that the 
4 fot of men and ant mals are immortal, and both of the 
ne ſubſtance, differing only according to the bodies in 
hich tacy are placed; and that after the ſouls c! mankind 
al ve lat their bodies, they ſhall be rewarded or puniſned 
oc 1 to their behaviour in this life, | by being ;introducrd 


© 518 "Bate »f ho » Hite 
: and ſav, that 4 . the 
ſou!s of | 
tie ſtate of bliis, 1 
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arced as he deſerves: y-t 


tate of happineſs or 1 
whey van place of eternal pleaſures 
er im their nature, and the 

de the degrees of pleaſute in 


every one map be rew 
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( 2 de piice 1s fo thoroughly filled with felt city, that 
y a think: his portion beſt, ant is fo fax 
. n ene ing the ſuperior happineſs of 3 tha: he 
es on! / lor ever to enjoy his nb. Their god Amida 
© vereign commander of theſes bliſsful regio ns, and is 
conftucred as the patron and protect of human ſouls; but 
aor2 particularly as the god and father of thoſe 'who are | 
1PPLY removed to aſtute of felicity. Theſe maintain, thar 
2 2 virtuous life, and doing ee contr«rv to the 
EF eren paar is the only way to bec eme agre able to 
* and to ten ier themicives worth, 0 f etcrfatinhanpincts, | 
n the other h. 84 1 as! perions, whether 1 0 or lay⸗ 
men, wao, by their fint fu! . and vicious actions, bare 
tnemſelves unworthy che piealures | preſ ar. d tor 
ige urtucus, ate, after death, Fs a place of miſery, there 
o ac yonhged and tormented tins 2 certain undetermined 
1 MO, „here cvery one is to be puniſhed according to the 
: tun, and number of his C7008 Cog the number of years Ne 
1 „gon Ccarth, his ſtation the re, and his Ppt ities for 
a EL 2 — 
e 200d and virtuous. To Jemm, viho is the ever, 
5 e 61 this place of miſc r eious actions of mankind 
| Veet with all their aggr: Vatiny ee, dne by moins 
F a barge Mirror, called the mirror of knowledge, v'hich 
: 1 ced before him. Vet the miſeries of the unbappy 
<6 als £60hned to theſe gloomy priſons „they imagine, may | 
65 de e catiy nileviated by he good attions and virtuous ite | 
ner tamily, their friends, and relations, whom they | 
j elt behind, but nothing, they are taught, is ſo conducive 1 
b to 1 as the prayers and viterings of the | 
e 
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» he aimrit ine Xoraplc jud ge to cat the Imprijoned outs 
4 IN Wnewnat les ſeverity than their crimes dee ve, and 
q co fend them as ſoon as poilible into the wo: 1c: again, 
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For when they have been confiried in theſe infernal priſons — 


a time fufficient to expiate their crimes, they are ſentencc 

oy feinma to return to this earch, ard animate thoſe crea- 
cures whoſe nature is mo? nearly allied to their former ſin- 
tul inclinations as for inftance, toads, ſerpents, inſects, 
tour-tooted beaſts, birds, and fiſhes. From the vileſt of 
theſe, trantmigtetin; into © mers and nobler, they at laſt 
are ſuffered ; in to enter human bodies, and thus have it 
in their power, either by their virtue and pa to obtain 


an uninterrupted ſtate of telicit 75 or, by a new courſe of 


| VIC es, once 88 T's 2 themſclves to all the miſeries of 


confinement, in a place of 'torment, ſucceeded by a new 
unh: appy, 1 train nige ration. 
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i fine view of then jacent country, with the nc IZhbour- 
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1 autitf ut {4 ir. Caies x#! 
fſeyerad | iin wy en Ples, 
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"KY - + 3 0 * % * 5 72 21 L » « of ax - 
nd pillars, ailvery near, but pretty rather than magnifcens, 
)Otr fee ping tenp le, and thele imaller Ones that are 


s +4 'Y / 2 % * «> x * * Sa 1 
CEPT: aht on 8 built of the beit cedars. and tirs - and 
p 3 ths 1 | Fir 
In 1e aſt « 1 — 


temple tands 2 fin 
One Or more <: l 10 Ft, and*e beautiful anndleitick 
an! wet- ſcented candles burning before it. Theſe tem- 
pics are frequei ny ſupported by a great number of pillats, 
and are * neatlyadotr ned, that àa man might fancy himielt 
tranſported into 2 Lanes church; did not the ee e 
ſhape of the idol! e the contrary, One of theſe tem- 
plies erected at 3 co, is nee the moſt ! umptyuous in 
the empire I. is built with frec- t. ne; the root is bold and 
lofty. It ſtands on the top of @ hall, and- on each ide ot 
the aſcent arc lofty pillars office. e ten L* ces from each 
m_ and on the top 91 1 WHICH 
makes a fine ſhe! * by { Acht, 1 he eme 15 1 rted 
vy a preat number Ol pi! ars, and furnithed with m: any idols, 
among which is ONE og COPPEr, Of A | apy. ze, 
ated in a Chair eichty tcer broad, and feventy feet in 
5 No leſs then fittecn men may ſtand on _ head of 
this coloſlus, WHO thumb is Fourteen inches in circume 
ketence, and the body and members of this monſtrous 
: 9 ure 
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A SYSTEM OF 


24 


hgure in propo! tion. But indeed the whole country twarims | 
with i idols, which are to be ſound not only in my temples, | 
but in their 1 z ublic and private buildings, in their ſtreets, 
markets, ard even along the highways. P —— are, how- 
ever, not obliged to fall down before them, or to pay them 
any other reſpect than they chooſe. 

III. The religion of the philoſophers and moraliſts is 
very different From that of the two former; for they pay 
no regard to any of the forms 8 worthip practiſed in the 
country. The ſupreme good, fey they, conſiſts in that 
pleaſure and deli aht that atilcs from the ſte cady practice of 
virtue; and allege that we are obliged to be virtuous, 
becauſe nature has endowed us with reaſon, that by living 
according to its dictates, we might ſhew our ſupertority to 
the irrational inhabitants of the carth, They Jo not _— 
of tran{minraty on of fouls, but believe that there an 
untverſel foul diffuied througu all nature, which animates 
all things, and which re aflumes the 2 departed {or is, as the 


— — 
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ſea does the rivers. This univerſal ſpirit tircy confound 

With thc 8 up! eme Be: ng. Thee philoſophers not only 
ACNniit of ſe f murder, but conſider it as an heroic and com- 

mendab je action, and the only honourable means of avoid— 

jag a ame ſul death, or at preventing their fal! ing into 

the h hands of a vi (CLIO riou« enen *. 

They conto;m to the ge ne eral cuſtom of the :Ountry in,: 
colebrating tne memory of their deceaſed parents and er 
lations, by putting all ſorts of provitions, both raw and 
alreiicd, on 2 table made for that pur pole z and by ebe | C 
or anniverſary e NETS, to which aic invited 120 5 family and 
friends oe the Cece wo, ho ail appear in their k e 
and waſh and clean themlelves by way of Pr: paration, to „ 
ihree days before, Cas winch they abitain from, lying | 
with their wives, and from every thin g eſteemed | impure. 

They celebrate nv ether fettiwals, nor pay any teſpeck! 
to the gods of the country. Being icrmerly ſuſpected oj 
favouring the Chri/aon religion, the y are obj! ped to hav 
each an idol, or at leaſt the name of one, put up in a con- 
fpicuous and honourable place in their houtes, with I 
fgwer-not am} ceonicr before them: but in their public 
ichcols is hung ip the picture of Canfucius. This 40 4 
was formerly very numerous. 8 and ſciences Were 
Cultivated amor — tac, and the beſt part of the Nation! 
were of tha t profeſſion; but the dreadful perſecution of 
the CHuiſliaus greatly ucakened it, and it has loſt ground 
Ci 21 7 the extreme rigour.of the imperial edicts makes 
people Cautious chen of reading their books, Which were 
formerly the del: ht and admiration of the nat! on, 2 and held 
TT as great eiteem as the u ritings of Plata aud! 0crate; | 
are in £urofc. | jt 
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ff £6 actfe 7 H rftory og 22 Dutch Factory Gs Japan. 
rrption of the lle. „I Deſima, to which they are 
the Mau- en * 70 ch th, y Ae nv £ated by T3 

f their Commerce. 
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r HE Date h, Ru by the advantageous trade of the 

i Per tus ue ſe, firſt land ed in 75 apan about the year 1600, 
where they met wien Ap oſſible oppoſition, and every il! 
Cflice. h 


from their Zuropean rival in commerce. Per ioal 


vas then {ſubject to he king of Spain, with whom the 
Dutcb were at war; and this war 2 -ekindled befolc 


e Dritch diſcovered the deſignus of the Portugueſe againſt 


ihe ggvernment of Japan, and then De y athite -d the Japa- 
e, as hath been alrcady mentianed, in driving out their 


als, and 
that empire. 
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afterwards in extirpating the Nomi 
After thele events, ages 
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however ul nehriftian, ſhewed them to be the friends, Ir at 
ioalt the te cools ot the Tapaneſe, they El ni. 0 ed Cl! fide! ab! C 
irie 005 having built a factory 41d Waichouje of 
h. wa-ſtoac, ſtronger, more lofty, and handſomer than the 
B ig. ngs of tat cou: eh while they were unlading one 
01 ito their new- built warchouſe, it is ſaid, the 


their ſhips 11 
bottom of a large * burit out, and, inſtead of eros ants 
oods, appeared a braſs mortar, The fapaneſe court were 
row alarmed, and the Dutch . immediate orders, 
Wer pain of death, to demoliſh al! their buildings, and 
remove from port of F:ran 475 watre they were then 
ſuuated, to-the little iſland Dre fin 1a 3 v. hich mpy properly 
enough be called the Dal on in Japan. | 
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| dation, for about two ſathoms, is of tree-ſtone, ar 


| gut 
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| mortifying circumſtance, that they are obliged, at a pre 


of the nei, zhbouring g mountains, noſooner diſcover with the 
glaſles one of their "hips 


GEOGRAPHY. 


This iſland, which is fituated almoſt cloſe to the c. 
Na: 0 ati, has been raiſed from the bottom of the {ca, v * } 
| is there rocky, ſandy, and dry at Jow-water, The +, 


land riſes above half a fathom aboye high-water mat! 
i; jointd to the town by a ſmall ſtone bridge, at th. 
of which is a ſtrong guard» houle, where foldiers ar- « 
antly upon duty. On the north tide of the iſland ae 
ſtrong gates, which they call watel- gates, as they are n 
opened but for lading and unlading the Dutch ſhips. 17 ba 
whoic ifland, which is 2.36 paces long, and 80 bros: 
incloſed with pretty high deal boards, covered with a le! 
of, on the top of which is planted a double row of j +: 
a very triiing defence againſt an enemy. A few paces on 
che iſland are thirteen very high poſts, placed in the 
at proper diſtances. with ſmall wooden tables at the 
upon which are written, in large Fapaneje characte: 

order from the governors, {trictly torbidding all vel 
approach the iland. A broad ſtreet, with houſes or 
ſides, runs acroſs the whole iſland, which, as well 

Band itſelf, were built by ſome of the inhabitants O 
Caſali, to whoſe heirs the Dutch pay a rent much at 
their value: all thefe houſes are built of wood, two {!:. 
high, the 333 of which ſerve initead of warehe, 
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and in the uppermoſt the Dutch teſide. The other b 
ings Wituin the town ire, a houſe built with ſquare { 


in : wh ich ate put up the imperial mandates, and the o, 
of the governers ; "three guard-houſes, one at each 
and one in the middle of the ifland ; and a place who: t. 
infrumetnts are kept for extinguiſhing fires. Behind 65 
great firect the company have caufed to be ertcice, 
ther Can expence, a convenient houſe for the ſale o 
833 and two warehouſes; ſtrong enough to ho! 

it fire; a large knchen, a houſe ſor the Jeputi 
he governors who arc appointed to direct and regulaly 
trade, and a bag they have alſo made a kitche, 
pleaf: 2te gardens, 


ao: 
ſure garden, aun ſome priv 
Within the ſmall compats of. this ifland the Du? 
coniined and guarded. Their ſnips, which annua! 
into the harbour, after being thoroughly vitited b 
Zapaneſe, have læave to land their men upon it, to rc 
them there, while they ſtay in the harbour, which is 
monly two or three months. On their ſetting fai: 
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Left 
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allo ing each 2s 


Dutch reſident, with fever or eight men, cr more, i: 2 
thinks proper, remain in the iſland; where, for fear 2 
their fg glinę „ the 7apaneſe not only take an exac! I 
ventory of all thei; goods and commoditles, but lock th 3 
up un, der their own Jocks and ſeals. Even the as 1 

ufts brought cher for their own uſe, muſt be deliy 3 
into the cut ttody ot the ott9na, till one of their own E 


lors cuts them out, much as will! 


py 
uit. 


him a good! i 

Aſter the departure of the ſhips, the Dutch reſident 
with a numerous retinue to pay his reſpects to the e 
peror, and make the uſual annual preſents ; but they ae 
attended with à train of 2uar's and inſpectors, as it "they 
were the profeed enemies the empire, The ret: 
and bis companions appear before the emperor crawlin: 


of 


L . 2 F® El LL *%\ FT - - 4 3 1 
their hands and knees, and as they approach bow 
— I 4 » \ * 182 — Av * , - » . * — 131 2 — yy 
neads to the floor, and then crawl backwards like ſo mn 


crabs, They are ſornetimes ordered to rike and dance: 
the diverſion of the ladies of the court, and others, W. 
concealed behind ercat. 


alc 4 and alto [9 ling, to Lav 
ſe, to ſcold, &c. to which they read y tub 
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ſuch inZuznce has the love of gold, as to make them 
an zbjcct and ſervile obedience to all theſs ridiculous cr: 
mends. / However, in other re n= they are treated 


entertained by the emperor and his court in a very oblig 
manner; and at their departuie preſęnted with ſiſk glove 
in return for their to the emperors and 
ficers of ſtate, | 5 
Upon a few other occaſions they are alſo ſuffered to lea 
the iiland; but they can ncver do it without a Numer 
retinue of thoſe who are to watch their conduct; with 


Kg”. 
preſents 175 
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EX pencꝭ, to pay thoſe WiiO cad them about 48 priſoners 5 

I he Dutch ſhips are expected in September, tawards ti 
latter end of the ſouth-weſt monſoo n, which alone is pe- — 
per for this navigation. The ſpy- guards, placed on the to: 


oh 


icering toward the harbour, than. 
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they ſend notice of her approach to the governors of Na- 
pu/aki, when three perſons of the factory are ſent with the 
a) attendants to meet her about two miles without the 
harbout, to deliver to the captain the necellaty inſt; uctions 
gon the refident, or director of trade, with regard to his 
beh iviour 3 and at the fame time the in cErpreter an. g0- 
Lerndr's deputies demand a liſt of the cargo and crew, with 
the letters on board; which Jaſt being carried to Nag gſadi, 
„ grſt examined by the governor, and then delivered wo 
director. The ſhip follows as ſoon as poſſible, and 
having ſaluted every imperial guard, caſts anchor at about 
i muiket-ſhot from the iſland. T wo guard-boats imme- 
dely board her, and mount guard ; while a number oi 
cficers alſo coming on board, demand al} the guns, cut- 
les, ſwords, and powder, which arc taken away, and 
le ot in a ſtore-houſe built for that purpoſe, till their de- 
pute: but they do not now, ac they did formerly, take 
at the rudder of the ſhip. The next day the commiſ- 
:oners of the governois, with their attendants of ſubor- 

„te officers, interpreters, and ſoldiers, enter the ſhip, 


| take an exact view of AL che people, who belong to 
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the Ducch on board, according to the liſt that had been 


ice of reſidence, and office, The fame rules are ob- 
with reſpect to the teil obthe ſhips. two, three, or 
aof which are annually ſent from Patavia to Japan. 
1 has been confidently wafferied, that the Dutch here 
y. their being Chr:#:ans ; and that, as a proof of their 
ung of that religion, they, on their ärſt landing, 
temple a crucifix under their feet: but Mr. Keampfer 
„te, that this is an unjuſt calumny, and maintains that 
they freely own their being Chriſtians; but jullly main- 
ei), that their ſentiments are very different from thoic of 
the 101 tupueſes 
Th- tme for unloading the ſhips being arrived, the wa- 
gates of the iſland are opened in the preſence of the com- 
niioners appointed by the povernors and their retinue, 
nie every corner of the veſſel is crowded with Zapa:re/c 
#f,cert, to ſee that nothing 
os are brought ſrom the ſhips in ſmail boats, and placed 
betore the commiſſioners, vho ſet them down in writing, 
pete them with the liſts that have been given them, and 
chen a bale or (wo of each fort, and then order them to be 
ched up in the company's warchouſes, till the time of 
The cheſts of private perſons are alſo examined ; 
3 if the owner does not immediately appear with the 
-v, they, without ceremony, open them with axes. No 
Furghoart, or any other forcizn money, nor any thing 
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as the figure of a croſs, faint, or beads, would be 
to paſs : for if any thing like theſe ſhould be 
't would occaſion 2 confuſion and eftright among 
aneſe, as if the whole empire was betrayed, Hence 
itomary for the captain of every ſhip, upon draw- 
ir the harbour, to oblige all on board to deliver 
ney, Prayer- books and other books of divinity to 
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at he may pack them up in an old caſk, conccaled 
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„u who want to go on board, whether for their own 
ite buſineſs, or on the company's, are obliged to take 
baſs-hoard from the commiſſioners at the water- 
deo thoſe in the ſhip; and waen any one returns, 
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12 taken away privately. Tne- 
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he muſt take another from theſe Jaſt : by which means 
they always know how meny people there are on board, 
or on ſhore, A paſs-board is a piece of wood, on one fide 
of which is ſome writing, and on the other a ſtamp made 
by a hot iron. 

Before the commiſſioners in the ſkip return at night with 
their retinue to Nagaſaki, the cabin is ſealed up in their 
preience, and all the Dutchmen carefully counted over to 
ee that none be wanting, which would occaſion great con- 
futon. Once a ſailor feil overboard in the night unob- 
feryed. and at the review the next morning he was miſſed, 
Suddenly all proceedings were ſtopped, and the ſcar left it 
nould be a Romthh pricſt, cho had made his eſcape into 
the country, filled the Japausſe with ſuch conſternation, 
that all the officers ran about, and behaves as if they had 
loſt their ſenſes, and ſome of the ſoldiers in the guard- 
ſhips, which-always encompaſs thoſe of the Dutch, were 
already preparing to rip open tacir bellies, to prevenc their 
being compelled, by an ignominious death, to atone for 
their coielefſneſs; when the unhappy ſellow's body being 
found in the ſea, put an end to their fears and farther en- 
quiries, 

Wheneverthey are either loading or unloading the hips 
the water-gates are ſhut, by which means all communica: 
tion is cut off between thaſe who ſtay on board, and thot- 
that remain on ſhore, he whole cargo of the ſhips be- 
ing depoſited in the wareboutrs, tie goods are diſpoſed of 
im two or three days ſæle; and what remains untold ie 
Kept in the warehouſes till the next year's ſale. 

The Dutch fend to Jatau raw {tk from Coma, Tons 
quin, Bengal, and Perſia , wove (ilxs and other ſtuffs (pro- 
vided they are not wrought wich gold or filver) from the 
abovementioned and ſome other count:ies ; wootlen cloth 
and ſtuffs from Eurete, among wiich are Euglich ſerges; 
brafu-werd, huffalo and deer ferns, ray-ſhins, uma, and 
buffalo-horns, from Siam and Cumbadia , car dowans ard 
tanned hides from Perſia and Bemal; pepper, pow dered 


2 N | _ 
furar, /ugar-cahay, clic es, and nutmezs, from Ambryna and, 


Banda; white ſandale from Timun; camt ire from Borneo 
and Sumatra; guickftiver, faffi un, and cinnobar, trom Ben- 
gal; lead, ſait-petre, borax, and allun;, from Siam and 
Bengal; muſk from Tonquin , grm-(acrn from Siam; coral, 
amber, antimony, which they uſe in colouring their porce- 
lain, and lecting-gluſſes, from Enrote + the looking- 
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glaſies they break, and mate of them perfpective-glaiics, 
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other pickicd fruit, bac {cad and red poricils, ſullimate 
8 3 et. ia. 2422: 8 p 
mercilry, Ales, eectliès, JPECT ARCH: Sg large GYINRIHBe Til}: 
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fineſt ort, counterfeit wrals, 1: ane birds, and ther fo- 
1 5 85 C ! * * % S > 0 3 
(Eon curiofities both natural and artificial. 
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In return, the Dutch bring from Jaga a very gicat 
- Y * 


4 y 
quantity of refined copper, fume of 2 coarter ſoit; Fapaneje 


camphire, ſome hundred cheſts of china-ware; all ſorts of 
;apanned cabinets, boxes, cheſts of drawcis, æ 
the beſt that can be procured 3 umbrellas, / ; 
hanging paper; rice, tea, pied fruits. mernatades, and 2 
great deal of geld in ſpecic. 
The Dutch once made vaſt profits by this 

the government has fo lo hed the prices of their ponds, 
and added to thoſe of their own, that they do not now 
Zain above one-third of what the) did formerly. 
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{is Names, Situation, Extent, and Diviſions. Its Cli- 
mates, Soil, and a general View of the-Country, with re- 
ſpect to the Fertility and Appearanie of the Plains and 
n - of their Metals and other Minerals ; the 
Springs, Rivers Lakes, and Canals. 


HE empire of Ching is called by the Ciinegfe them» 
ſelves 9 T chong-k2ue, and by the inhabitants of Hin- 
#>/tan it is termed Catoy : whence it is difficult to diſcover 
the reaſon of its obtaining the names given to it in Europe, 
except they were: derived from Ju, the firſt empercr, who 
extended his conqueſts towards the weſt ; noe, per- 
haps, the Germans call it T/chira; the French, Chine; the 
Haltans, Cina; and the En-liſh and Spaniards, China; 
t may probably be derived trom a Chineſe word, which 
tieaihes tre middle, from a notion the natives had, that 
their country lay in the middle of the world, 

This great empire ig ſituated on the ea/72772 borders of 
the continent of Aa, and is bounded on the north by the 
celcbrated wal. (of which hereatter) and in ſome parts by | 
1nacceſhble mountains, which ſeparate it from Chineſe 
774 tar z4—orthe eaſt it is bounded by the Tellau 
which ſeparates it irom the peninſula of Corea. and by the 
vaſt Ven Oetan, which lies between it and America ; 
on the ſouth by the Chineſe Sea and. the kingdom ot Ten- 
Juin; and on the weſt dy 7. let, from which it is ſepa- 
rated by high mountains and fandy deſarts. It is inciuged 
between 21 2nd 24 degrees Of north _ ude, and b ctween 
94 and 123 degteds of eg longitude from Læudes; and is 

about 1450 miles in length, and 1269 in 8 
Some modern th ors, whoſe t 1ames we forbear to men- 
have very ine dicio: ily extended (China as far as the 
" Ching Tartary, and placed the northern 
bounc arie $ Ti that epi: e in 55 degttes of north latitude, 
that is, above three degrees more to the north than Lane 
but nothing can be more abſurd, than thus to confound 
countries which are eſſential! , and in every reſpect differ- 
ent; for the wild uncultivated defarts of Tartary can ne- 
ver be properly termed China; nor China's fertile plains, 
crowded with inhabita— and rich-in agricuiture, ever 
be juſtl) denon ſl ated Tartary. 
China (5 divided into fixtcen very large provinces, 
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teen of which are within the great wall, and one wirhout, 
Cf theſe provinces, Goang-torg of Xaiium, Kiang-nan 
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or Nantiug, 8 and Feen, arc ſituated on 
the coaits of the J ꝗ˙u dSca and the Er Ocean; Pet- 
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5 4 hy Ci Kanji, a 


| nd ws * 1 Or Kenſ/;, 
the fide ot the 


greet wall that ſeparates it 


from Tartary on the no rig Se-tchuen or Such: en, and 
Jun nan or Junam, are on the borders of the wey and 
a part of the ſouth; and Snang-, or Quan, and 

50 '% | 1 ( 4 5 — of + 7. ; 1 5 45! - UNE 
tang Of Wy are on the remainder oi tlic f- uthern 


coaſt ; weile Henan. Hou guang or Fluquani; Keti-tchon 
Of Queck „e, and Kianrfi or Kiamfpi, are ſituated in the 
n vide, and furrounded by the other eleven: but Latonge, 
which is without the Wall, is ſituated on the moſt northern 
coaſt of the Jelei Sea 

T hete are the proper bounds of the cmpire of. China, 
without mentioning a great part of Tartan, which is fub- 
iec; to the emperor, and much jacreaſes his power ; for 
the Torturs are brave; and though the coun ry be fu of 
woods and {andy ela ts, yet it produces fe hories and 
furs, which are of great uſe to the Chineſe, 

Wie ha omitted the 1Hles of Hanan and Fer a. d, nal 
F which belong to China, With Maca and fome other 
mall ihands. AS to the peniniula of Corea, which lies to 
he north ca near Japan, and the Kingdoms of Touguin 
and 5:47, woaich are ſeated to the /outh-weſt, they ſome 
time ago were fo far dependent on Crina s to pay tri- 
nute to 7250 Sen and mer kings at their adumiilio; 
were canticmed by its emperor, 

As this country extends about twenty degrees from north 
% ſouth, it enjoys very diffefent climates ; for the ſouth, 
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which lies under the tropic of Cancer, is in ſumme: 
hot, and has its period ical rains, like other countries 
the ſame pgralle}. The middle of C enjoys a temp: 1s 
climate and a ſerene iky ; but the north is very cold. 
ſo much from its ſituation, it extending no farther 
the 42d degree, but from the height of the neighbor, 
mountains, which are commonly covered with ſnow. 
have ſuch an effect on che air, that the rivers in the ner 

Cina generally continue frozen from the middle 
November till the middle of March. 

The foil of China is al ſo difterent, according as it i* © 
tuated more or leſs to the ſouth; vet no parts of the c. 
try can properly be ſaid to be barren ; for ſome are net. 
rally fruſtful, while others owe their fertility to the in 
gable labour of the huſbandman. The land, like 2); 
is divided into hills and plains ; the latter of which ge 
Io perfectly level, that one _— imagine, favs Le Ce 
_ the Chineſe, ever ſince e foundation of th NC 

1archy, had been foley e _ we in levelling and fo 5 
thi m into gardens. T'heirmanner offmetior: tingthc I 141d 
is by ie ting water through it; and this is the only m 
by which it could be diflxibuted equally, that thoſ. 
which. lay high might not ſufter by drought, and th 
be rendefed uſeleſs i by being continually overflowed. { |; 
is alſo the way by which they give fertility to their! Hs, 211d 
mz ny of their mountains ; for they cut their des! 1nto + 
and level plains, riling a bove each other like airs. 
up to the ſummit, that the rain ſpreading equally, rm 
retained on theſe terraces, and not waſh Cown the 
and its produce. Thus have they forced cr rather imp! ovcd 
nature, by forming artificial plains where ſhe had 
mountains; and it muſt beconfeſſed, adds the ſame pica! ny 
author, that a long ſeries of ſuch hills and mount: 
adorned with a hundred ſuch torraces, that loſe in bre. 
hat they gain in height, and whoſe foil is as fer 
that of the beſt-cultivated valleys, muſt afford very ur- 

nt ſul landſcapes. The terraces are however moe 
formed than they could be among us, as their bi and 
mountains are generally Jeſs ſtony than ours, ani! t 
mould being 8 light ; is eaſily cut and removed; and vet, in 
mol! prov! inces „it is ſo deep that a man may dig th. v1 
fout hundred feet in depen before he comes to the . 

Natwehas nat, however, been every where equa: 
tifiribution of her favouis; for ſhe has been leis la, 
them in the weſtern and ſouthern provinces : y“. 
mountains bear all the tall and rai abt trees that ate 'v! 
building, and theſe the a arncda, by means of the 
and can als, ſell to the moſt diſtant provinces, 

1 by have other mountains, which h produce 27557 
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ſili er, copper, il, er, and even geld. Bar Du FH! bs 
ſerves, that thoſe of 90 and filver have been 


neglected out of policy, left too great 2 conflux of 
dale render the pcople e proud and neglig zent of ag: 

ire, and endanger the good order: nd tranquillity 
ſtate. But ſilver mines Neve been always! KEPT OP en | 
province of -4 un-121, and the inh. ibitants find gold . 
ſands of the braoks and rivers, which yield them 2 44li:- 
cient ſupply. 

But the HP ſingular metal is white copper, of 
ſevcral ex periments have been made at Pełin, to tf, t 
owes its whiteng!s co my mixtures: but it was fou, 
it did: not, and that all mixtures, except of filver, dim an 
its beauty 3 but what Cetracis from its value is, its 59!!! 
more bricle than othel 
J hey have alto great 
wood for fit ing is 
In all occalic ns. 

The mountains likewiſe 7 Prowuce tadjtenes, ©: is 
ii. 755 and 4 lien, L. av 15 ta. 2141; 15 fot und 1 18 Cr 
and alſo a ki: i OI jaſper. . Theft _ rock-cry/?al is 
the province of Fe-kien ; z and the artijticers who 11, 
are ſkilful in ce. 
engraving upon it, and making 2 ic into ſcals, button 
ligures of animals, and ſuch devices, 
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HINA. 


11 uatries of fine marble of various forts, which, if well 
— oliſhed, would equal the beft i | Europe but liztle ulc 
made of it in their public beildiigs: for there is nei- 
ther palace, temple, nor any other ediſice in the wholc 
empire ent TH 24 ot 3 
i As to ſprings, they neither numerous nor grown table 
os country. I oe common water is not good, WHIEt, 
= 2 Cempte obſet ves, hath perhaps obliged the iphabitant 
ipecially thoſe of the ſouthern provinces, tg drink i 
m; but becauſe warm water is unpalatable and gau— 
„Hus, they bethought themſelves of putting ſome leaves 
4 tree 26 it, to tene der it more pleaſant; hoe of fer, 
adds, ſeemed. to be the beſt, and fo they frequently 
:ake uſe of it. 
Among the ſprings there are ſad to be ſeveral which 
ph and flow us regularly as the ſea. 
te inhabitants chance to diſcover a ſpeing. they pre 
it v ith great care, I he) | ain it within banks, and 


15 


irn it RC 


may reap the beneſit of it: they divide it by 
ng it by deprees, according as every one has occa- 

* 2 ; fo that a mal! rivulet, well managed, lome- 
we ; ſertility to a v. hole province. 

Ther i ers of Cin ar e Pretty numerous: the In. 500 Con- 
erxhle of there 10 hs Aiam, which riſes in the; 
Fun nan, croſſes three other provinces, and 4 450 run 

dine courſe of 1299 miles, diſcharges itſelf into the 

. e . Fac inhabitants have a prove. rb, that ** ine 
1 ids, and the Ain no bottom ;?? and indeed 
One pla s there 15 None d 15 = 58 5 . At Nantrzg, 
"err it is thicty leagues from the ſea, it is a mile aud 2 
; The p allage along it!! extremely Jangerous, 
nany! lips: are loft, la its co wie, which is exceed ing- 

d, if forms a multitude of iflands, that | 

bulruſhes, which are ten or tu elve: ret high. 
cities with fuel; d from ther 
m tor dtavrs à conſiderable revenue. 

, and its rapidity. fo much increaſed |] Dy torrent: 
en fall from the nc untaigs, tha: the ſtream carries 
tin it, and greatly leſlens others. 
ing new ones in other places; fo that it is lurpriſing 

dem change their ſituation, as if they ha d paſted 

Water from one piace to another; theſe rranſpol 

requent, an : 3 ch conſiderable change 
by Sander ines cauſe the : lands to be meaſured c: ery 
ice vears, in order to augment or diminiſh the duties, 
do the condition in which they are found. 
alled the Vite River, becauſe the earth it 
away with it, eſpecially in times of great rains, 
hat colour. It rifes at the extremity of the moun- 
(at hound the province of Se-tchucn it the bet 
ence it fnreads inſet into Ta- N Where it flows 

2 tine Gn the outhde Dog the great wall, ety re- 
"714 | nces of Ct any and Chen. 
that it waters the province of Honon, and ther 
the province - | IN, mnligs after 

gues, it die.arges itſelf into 
from the mouth of the Kiom. 
formerly Cauſed lation at Ca; 
| b'ized in certain places to confine the 
«te 09 1ong banks of gteat itrength. It is very broad 
| , but of no extraordinary depth. : 
endes theſe, there are abundance of others, that are 
| , but moe commodious for trade and com- 

4 here are alib many lałes, ſome of which are of 
Table e xtent, 21 nd afford a great variety of fiſh. 
: CG :@ Were not na turally fruittul, the canals 
t tOrough it ace alone fufficient to make it {0 
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| D belles the great ue in that teſpe &. and in the way 
or trade, t they add much to its beaut ty. They have gene- 
n 2 clcer, deep, and running water, which glides fo 

0/31) tnat it can (C arcely be perceived to move. There is 

| +7 ONE in every province, which ſerves inſtead of a 
(5-4, 4200 uns becween two banks built with flat coarſe 
p e ſtones et into each other in the fame manne: 
- Heng woogen boxes ate faſtened at the corncrs. 

| ale caufeways, the, have many bridges for the 
„wentence of ſorming a communication w ith the oppo- 
Us * ſome of . fo: - of five, and ſome of ſeyen | 
pol 85 tio middlem: vit of wh: ch is al w. I'S Of. an extraor- 
ar, 15 


Int, that the boats may go through without“ 
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The mountains of this prov 14102 have alſo porphyry, and | lower] ing 


He co ur try. 
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their maſts, Theſe arches are formed with large 

picces of tons or m 3 and che piers are ſo ſmall, thac 

at a diſtance they ſeen to hang in the air. neſe fre + 

. / brefe: L they. lelves; : and as the canals are gene- 

[4 ly 5 uight, the y appear at once ft ately aud agrecable : 

we fall give a more particular account of the bridges 
7a, in treating on their architecture, 

. ors of the e great canals COMMUnicates with ſmaller 
ones on ther 7 4 which ate again ſubdivided into ſmail 
15 vulets that e at ſome gteat town or village, or elſe dif- 
charge themſelves into ſome lake that waters the adjacent 
btn, che fo harem plentifu! ſtreams, covered 
| with numbetleſs boat and barges, embelliſhed by fine 

bridges, bour ded by ſuch ne 2at and co nv nient banks, and 
diftribute t hrovgh tertile Pla; ns of vaſt extent, render the 
face of the country the moſt fruitful and beautiful upon 
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re nd there a varicty 3 diſterent ways, that all | 


the art f E 


Tac Che relate, that their country was once entirely 
overinwed, and that they drained off the water by cutting 
canals, Admitting _ to de true, W2 Cannot 
ſufnciently admite their boldneſs and induſtry, who thus 
armed artit vets, and of ind of fea as it were 
Created ig ic fruitful plains. Burr it appeals incredible, 
that men ſo ignorant of the principles of phyſics, aud 

ling, could bein g ſuch a noble work to 
Derlechon. Vet a 5 curtain, that theſe caual; 
natur: t; for they are generally ſtraight; the diſtribution 
s performed with gie at equal; ity; Rood-pates 
to le: in the water from the rivers, and others to let it out 
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hen the canals are ton full: fo. that it cannot be doubted 
that the Chineſe owe theit ds antages to their own in- 
dutry, which has been for many centuries entirely di- 
rected to internal impragements, 
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Shrubs, Plants, Flowers, and medicinad 
Roots : Toreiber with the four: farted Beaſts, Birds, In- 


cis, Reptiles, and Fiſhes 7 China. 


\HE foil is proper ſor all {orts of fruit ; 

duces gars, apples, apricots, peaches, , firs, grapes of 
all binde, and eſpecially excellent maſcarines, Thee 
are allo prmegranates, W abs ts, cheſniuts, and in general all 
chat we have in Eure: but moſt of theſe ruits are 
not near fo good as outs, they being whe! iy ſtrangers to 
the art of grafting, and our menner C f cult; wating fruit 


Of the Trees, 


for it pro- 


| 


24 
| 
| 
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trees. Befides they want a variety of each dl tint ert; 
they 
for che have but three or ſour kinds of apples, 
eight or prars, forme pernches, and no good! 
2 8 akes them ſuſicient ameids 
But Wiz! makes tben ſumcilent 4men. 
by 
o 
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leb en 9 


ficiencies is, their having ſeveral exceilen 
we are ſtrangers, partic! [ry one which they call ,, 

vhjich grows on 2 wide-Ipreading tre2 73 tall as a niddle- 
zd walnut-tree, The leaves are large, and of a tively 
green, but chat ge in autumn to an are able red. The 


2-tfr, 


. - o , ; 
fruit is about the ſize of an apple, and its colour, when 
ripe, is a bright yeilow, When dry, it has fome 


FR 
* 
4 


reſemblance to a! 
In the touthern 


2. 

pro; mes are other fruits, pet more 
eſteemed by the native: They bave an . 
called litchi, Which is about the fre of a date SE 
is long, hard, and covered with a foft pulp tur of 
cure, and of 2 delicious tle : over all is a rol oy, © thin 
kin. It is ſhaped like an egg; gut when d 
much of its fine fla. avour, : ind Serbe e in 
led like prunes. The Chineſe, however, | vs : 
drying, and eat it all the year round. 

The bn 2yen, or dragon's ee, 15 exactly round, and 
grov5 On a tice as large as thoſe that produce walnuts, 
The rind is {mouth and gre v, but as it riens it turns ofa 
yellow caſt; the pulp is white, moiſt, and inclining to the 
acid, This is not quite io 7 agreeable as the former, but ic 
is more wholefome, and never occations any diſorder. 

The ſczz is another kind of fruit thought peculiar to 
China. It grows al moſt in al parts of ae nrg and is 
of ſeverab kinds. Thoie in the οπσννιεεε provinc t. iſte 
much 1:keſugar, aud melt in the mouth ; their rind is clear, 
ſmooth, traniparent, and of a ſhining red, ps cot Ir when 
the fruit is ripe. Some ate of che thape of an egg, bur 
the y are uſually | bigger; the ſees we bi ck and flat, and 
the p 2ulp being almott | liquid, people fuck it out at one of 
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the ends. When they are dried like our figs, they become | and very thick; the trunk ſhort, and the bark ſg) 
meally ; ; butin time there grows a ſort of ſugared Er e The fruit 1s. incloſed within a rind divided into then tl 
them, from which they receive a molt delicious flavour. } ſegments, which open when it is ripe, and diicover thits 21 
T hoſe that grow in the provinces of Chanſi and Chenſi ate | white kernels, each of the ſize of a {mall nut. her mi. 
more firm, dig ger, and may more es ſily be preferv ed. cure of white and red appears very beautiful; ar , tt 
From China we have on ly one kind of orange cultivated | planted in lines chequerwiſe, the fields where hey 2 d. 
in Europe; but they have ſeyeral that are excellent, eſpe- | reſemble at a diſtance, a vaft parterre covered with fn le 
cially one fort u hichbis in great eſteem; they are ſmall, | pots. "I hefe kernels have all the qualities of talloy ; ſt 
and the rind is thin, ſra: oth, and very ſoft. Another | ſmelt, colour, and conſiſtence. Fhey make it 2. th 
kind, produced in the province of Fe-4ien, has an admira- | dles, mixing only a little oil in melting to render n as 
ble taſte; theſe oranges are large, and the rind is of a beau- pliant; but che ſmell of theſe candles is much ſt:01, 60 
tifu! ed. * hoſe cultivated at Canton? re ſtill! larger, more their ſmcke thicker, aud their light dimmer than «<;-.. Ml de 
yellow, very at dr to the taſt 4 and extreme:y whole- | but theſe defects may probably be owing to the vw _ Ii! 
ſume. The y conſider the | June 61 f theſe oranges as A great | for inſtead of cotton, of which they have great d = al 
, pectoral, and give then to the ſick, after they have been | they uſe a {mall ſtick of a dry light wood, wrapped met ot 
roaited in hotembers, c cat in two, a and filled with ſugar. with the inner part of a ruſh. This mixture of rut ti 
We ſhall omit the —_— 7 ae coctas, and. other oO cannot poth bly burn ſo clear as cotton, but m ;. 
fruits that are not natives of China, and tor Which they tur rally increaſe the (moke, and cauſe an oſtenſive fr! at th 
are indebted to the Indies. ' The white wax-tree is likewiſe a production of . 1::, Wl th 
One of the moſt remarkable of their trees is that which ! extraordinary nature, Tt is nat fo tail as the tall!ow-:-:: WM th 
produces peafe; tor the ſhape, colour, ſhell, and taſte, are | from which 1t differs in the colour of the bark, Wh th 
extiemely like thoſe of our peaſe. This tree is common | whitiſh, aud, alſo in the ſhape of the leaves, whic': :-» Wl er 
in {everal provinces, and is inferior to very few in its longer than they are broad. What is remarkab/c, ;., fr 
8 the preading of it s branches, and the thickneſs of | that a ſmall kind of wornr fixes icfelf to the leave * fle 
its trunk { {31115 a fort of comb much ſmaller than a honey scon,“ 
hte are trees in the province of Duang- 7, which, the wax of which is very hard and ſhining, and »\ {; 3H is 
1r{:cad of pith, have a ſoft NN of which they make greater value hun the Common bees- Wax. f pr of 
Hour of a pretty good taſte. The Ciinf have ancther tree that bears a fru nh W 
Among other trecs peculiar te this country ie 2 kind of | which is drawn an excellent oil, _ when freſh, is P. g le 
Be er- irce, the fruit of which is lifferent from any of the | the beſt in the whole empire. Ihe tree has ſome quem ar 
{or t: 1 te un. RisaA Lind « Of verry as big 18 a pea, reſemblance of the tea ſhrub with reſpedt ta the ie 3 he 
ane is 0 of a greyuh coloun, with ſmall red ſtreaks, Wen the leaf, and colour of the wood, but greatly exc. W 
the berries arc ripe they open of themſelves, and diſcover in height and thickneſs, The berries, which atc © 1, WF jo 
1 a little fone as black as jet, which caſis o ſtrong a ſmell, and oi an irregwar figure, contain ſeveral kernels. tr 
ä that it is offenſive 10 the brain ; for which reaſon they are ; There are many trees which would appear very besua E la 
cathered by intervals, the people not being able to ſtay | if properly diſpoſed in gardens: for inſtead of Irs ; 3 ve 
long or: the tree at a time, Having expoſed theſe grains to | are laden with flowers of 2 florid carnation throvy3204; 1: Wl ki 
the ſon, they throw av2y the tore, which is too hot and | year; tac leaves are ſmall like thoſe of the elm, the tun 9 fil 
ſtrong, and only vie the rind; which, though not quite ſo regular, the branches crooked, and the bark ſinow!! 2 a8 
apiceay le as the pepper hr rcught from the Indies, 15 good Particy arly there is one that reſcmbles the I Can. \ 
in ſauces. The Plantt that produces it 1: in ſome places a | The leaves are between eight and nine inches A an 
thick buſh, „nde In others a tee & 3 moderate height, meter, faſtened to a ſtick a ſoot long. It bas a Bl in 
There arc two kind, of varn/h-tree, both of which | head, and is fo thick fer with clutters of flowers, π re tb 
leem very diffe, cut from the two forts in Japan. One, ray of the ſun cannot penetrate e them. 9 ot 
called by the Chir 15 lſichu. is of a ſmall ſtze, with a Ine tice waich produces the flowers © _"_ 4, gr 
whitiſh bark, and Jeaves like thoſe of the wild cherry- is very common in the ſeuthern provinces; buc rr! F th 
cee. Une gum, which diſtils drop by drop, is like the | found in the northern, The leaves reſemb e thoſe Gibt 5 ſh 
tears of _ turpentine-tice, If an inciſion be made in | bay-tree, The flowers are ſmall, of various ces .. in 
155 *. ie ds a mack greater quantity 3 but this will ſoon | have a charming ſcent. T here is another ſpecics 1: Wl up 
deſtro y the tree This varniſh is 5 ſtrong poiſon, and, | to the maritime prov inces, the flowers of which a . fy 
tncugh inferior to that of /apan, is much- ele emed by the | ſo agreeable to the ſight, they being of a duſky y-1'01v: ſp 
rtincers; it takes: all rojlcurs alike, and, if it be well | but theyeven vere? the other in their d delightful frag eralice. | bo 
gol neither loſe: its luſtre by the changes of the aic, In the province of Tun nan are found the tiers ban for 
nor the age vi the wood to wil ich it is Al ed. bear the Ur fſtula. they are tall, and the pods no nt? to 
The uther, ca Hed i langobu, io nearly reſembles a wal- ara. choſe we fee in Eu, hee theſe are not Compoies e N {hi 
n1t-tree, that many have been decrived by it, It bears a | two convex ſhells, like thoſe plants of the legur s th 
„ ut niled with a very ſoft pulp, that contains a thickiſh | kind; but are a fort of hollow pipes, divided into ces, en 
cu, which they ſquceze out, and prepare for ute by boiling that contain 2 ſoft ſubſtance, no Way ditiering fro “ t on 
it with jith Foe. This, as well as the other varniſh, is | cara | in uſe with us. ; in 
. {uppoicd to have a POULLONQUS quality, [tis often uſed not | We fnall here For' Hear to treat of the banana t, tif Is 
only wheie the work is painted, but to vargiſn wood, in | betel- tree, the mange tree, the c:tton-tree, af evefgl lit 
- ider to prelerve it from the bad effects of rain, and to others, thac grow in moſt parts of the Indies. f {m 
Five a luitre to the foors of the emperor's apartments and | +4 ney have moſt of the kinds of timber trees that gr | tal 
thoie of the grancces, in Zurope : but that which they chiefly cſtecm is alles be 
Another remarkable tree is the touchy, which reſembles | naumon. The ancicnt palaces of the emperors hv. it th 
the fig- tres of Europe, both with reipect to the word, the | windows, gates, beams, and pillars ot this eee Wich Es 
branches, the * and the bark: only the leaves are | of ſo er f. Quality, that the natives Imag! ne that vehitordl | an 
larger, thicker, and rougher on the upp! ade, and'on the | is formed of it will laſt for ever. Some have thong it 3 
under ſide are covered with a fine down. Tris tree yields kind of cedar z. but though it is very tall and {trans he, the tri 
4'miik wade uſe Gf v5 the Chin, Jt; tor ze, in güding leaves have 19 rvfoublance. to thoſe "of the cedar-trc-. all 
[ : with leaf gold. To obtain it, t. cy make onc or more No kind of wood can execed the be: uy of the %, ki 
horizontal inciſions in tuc trunk, and into the edge of the | which is of a redd, {6 black, aud ſull of fine deins. rel 
fits put the edge of a ſea-ſhell, or ſome other ecei\ '& | ſeem painted, It is Proper for cabinets, and the very 10 on 
that Wil aniwer the ſaine purpole, into which the milk | ſort. of Joiners work: and what is made of it isn ol, 
Cittiis; and when they ule it they dip a percil in it. and | eſteemed. a 
draw what figure they pleaſe upon wo od, or any thing The zron-weed, wich relpeAt to firength and fun 00 
elſe, on wich they atterwards lay leaf gold, which it ſo is inferior to none. The tree is as tall as a large Oar ; bu he 
Frmly cements, that the gold never comes off. differs from it in having a ſlender trunk; in the ſnape ons 18 
Tue tallow-tr ee is very i remarkable. It is as high as a leaves; in the wood being of 2 darker colcur; and Wi 


large eee the branches are crcoked; the leaves 
{taped like @ heart, and of a lively 22d; the head is round 


eſpeciaily in the weight, it being too heavy to ſwim. + © 


anchors of their {hips of war are made of this woes, *'! 
4 3 tr: m 
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bs officers have the folly to pretend, that they 
han thoſe made of iron. : FOO 

Among the flowering-trees is the mo- lien, which is as 
thick as the ſmall of a man's leg. Its branches are ſlen- 
vered with a red rind . 1 4 = 

few, but very large, and joined to the tree by 
Kalk, which ſpread 0 —— toward the bottom, that 
they ſeem to embrace the branch, and to proceed from it 
as out of a tube. From the bottom of theſe ſtalks proceed 
ſmall buds covered with down, which opening in the 
depth of winter, become large flowers like the mountain- 
lily, compoſed of ſeven or eight leaves of an oval figure, 
and pointed, Some of theſe trees bear a white flower, 
others red, and others yellow. The leaves fall at the ſame 
time, and often before the flowers are opened. 

The /amoe reſembles the bay-tree in its ſize, figure, and 
the ſhape of the branches, which are furniſhed with leaves 
that grow with ſhort ſtalks in pairs; the leaf at the end of 
the branch is nearly of the ſize of the common laure], and 
they decreaſe in ſize in proportion to their diſtance from the 
end of the branch. In the depth of winter there proceeds 
from the bottom of the ſtalks of the leaves, ſmall yellow 
flowers of an agreeable ſmell, not unlike that of the roſe, 

The tchakaa is alſo very beautiful. Of this tree, which 
is an ever-green, there are four kinds that bear flowers, all 
of which reſemble the Spaniſh laurel with reſpect to the 
wood and leaves. At the place where the ſtalks of the 
leaves join to the branches, riſe buds of the ſize, colour, 
and ſhape of a hazle-nut, but are covered with a fine white 
hair; and theſe buds, opening in December, produce flowers 
which are double, and of a reddiſh colour, like ſmall roſes, 
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the empero 
are better t 


joined immediately to the branches without any ſtalks, The 


trees of the ſecond kind are very high, and th ers are 
large and red, which, mixed with the green! , have a 
very agreeable appearance. The flowers of the two other 
kinds are ſmall and whitiſh, and the middle of them is 
filled with ſmall filaments, and have each a yellow flat top, 
as in common roſes, with a round piſtil in the middle. 
Another very __ tree reſembles both the * 
and cypreſs- trees. The trunk is about a foot and a half 
in circumference; and almoſt as ſoon as it riſes out of 
the ground, ſends forth branches, ſubdivided into man 
others, which at ſome diſtance from the ſtem form a cloſe 
green buſh, covered with a multitude of leaves, ſome like 
thoſe of the cypreſs-tree, and the reſt Jong, narrow, and 
ſharp, like thoſe of the juniper, diſpoſed along the boughs 
in rows of four, five, or {ix in number; ſo that looking 
upon theſe boughs at the end, they reſemble ftars of four, 
five, or fix rays, exactly covering thoſe below, ſo that the 
ſpaces between them appear empty and diſtin to the 
bottom. The boughs covered with theſe long leaves are 
found principally at the lower part of the branches ; for 
towards the top you behold nothing but cypreſs. In 
ſhort, nature ſeems to have taken pleaſure in mingling 
theſe two ſorts of leaves in ſuch a manner, that ſome are 
entirely juniper, others nothing but cypreſs, and ſome half 
one and half the other. The bark is a greyiſh brown, 
in ſome places inclining a little to the red ; and the wood 
is a reddiſh White, like that of the juniper-tree, with a 
little ſpice of the turpentine. The leaves, beſides the 
imel] of the cypreſs-tree, are a little aromatic ; but their 
taſte is acrid and very bitter. This tree bears ſmall green 
berries, a little larger than thoſe of the juniper ; joined to 


the branches by long ftalks, like thoſe of the leaves. 


Each contains two reddiſh ſeeds of the ſhape of an heart, 
and as hard as grape-ftones. _ 

There are trees of this kind that have a tall and ſlender 
trunk, which branches only at the top, ending in a point, 
almoſt like the cypreſs ; and there are others of the dwarf 
kind, that grow no higher than ſeven or eight feet. It is 
remarkable, that when this tree is young, all the leaves 
are Jong, like thoſe of the juniper ; and that when it is 
old it reſembles the cypreſs. 

To thele uſeful trees may be added the reed or cane, 
commonly called a bamboo, which generally grows to the 
height of an ordinary tree; and, tho' knotty and hbllow, 
5 exceedingly hard, and ſo ſtrong as to ſupport a great 
weight. It is therefore, in ſome places, uſed in building; 


| alſo for pipes to convey water, and many other purpoſes. 


As it will admit of being divided into ſmall ſplinters, they 
* of it boxes, baſkets, and other things: and after 
hen it is broken in pieces, and grown rotten, it is 


f 
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boiled in water, till it is reduced to a kind of paſte, and 
then it ſerves to make paper of different kinds. 

Among the various ſhrubs, we ſhall firſt mention that of 
tea: the name of which is derived from the corrupt pro- 
nunciation of two cities in the province of Fo-kien ; but in 
all the reſt of the empire it is called cha. The Chineſe 
tea appears to be a different ſpecies from that of Japan, 
and therefore deſeryes a particular deſcription. It is diſ- 
tinguiſhed into three ſorts : the firſt, called ſong-lo-tcha, 
grows on a mountain in the province of K:ung-nan, in 
29* 38“ 30“ latitude, and is the ſame we call green- ted. 
The ſhrub is planted in rows, and is kept pruned to pre- 
vent its growing too high. It muſt be planted anew every 
four or hve years, or elſe the leaf becomes thick, hard, and 
rough. The flower, which is in the ſhape of a roſe, is 
compoſed of five white leaves; and in autumn, when it 
drops off, there appears a berry in the form of a nut, that 
is a little moiſt, and has no bad taſte. In other provinces, 
where they ſuffer the ſhrubs to riſe to their full height, 
they reach to ten feet or twelve: therefore, when the 
branches are young and tender, they cauſe them to bend 


the greater eaſe. | 

Another ſort of tea, called vou-y, or bohea, grows in the 
province of Fo-Hien, and takes its name from the cele- 
brated mountain in 27* 47” 38” latitude, on which are 
many temples, houſes, and hermitages of the Bonzes ; 
who, in order that it may paſs for the abode of ſuperior 
beings, have conveyed barks, chariots, and other things 
of the ſame kind, up into the clefts of the ſteepeſt rocks, 
along the ſide of a rivulet that divides it into two, and 
theſe are conſidered by the vulgar as prodigies; for they 
imagine, that none but a power more than human could 
convey them up to thoſe inacceſſible places, 

_The ſoil of this mountain is light, white, and ſandy ; 
and the only difference between the tea that grows upon 
it and the former is, that its leaves are ſhorter and more 
round, inclining to a black colour, and yield a tincture of 
a deeper yellow. As the taſte is 1 and the de- 
coction inoffenſive to the weakeſt ſtomach, it is ſought 
for, and uſed in every part of the empire. Of this kind 
there are four ſorts: the firſt is the tender leaf when 
ſcarcely opened, This is ſeldom expoſed to ſale, but ſerves 
to make preſents of, and to ſend to the emperor. It is 
therefore called imperial. tea, and is valued at about two 
ſhillings a pound. The ſecond conſiſts of leaves of 
a ſhort growth, and is eſteemed a very good fort, The 
remaining leaves are ſuffered to arrive at their full growth, 
which makes the third kind exceeding cheap. The fourth 
ſort is made of the flower; but thoſe who would have this 
ſort, muſt beſpeak it before it is gathered, and pay an ex- 
orbitant price for it: yet it makes a very inſipid tea, that 
is never uſed at the emperor's court. | 

There are ſeveral other kinds of tea, little different from 
the two principal, except what is owing to the nature of 
the ſoil in which the ſhrubs are planted ; there are alſo 
ſeveral plants to which they give the name of tea, though 
they are not at all like it. here is, however, a third 
principal ſort, called by the Chineſe, pou-eul-tcha, from a 
village in the province of Tun- nan, near which ſtands the 
mountain on which it grows. The leaves are longer and 
thicker than thoſe of the two former Kinds ; they roll. 
them ups and fell them at a good price, : 

Many of the mountains are covered with an admirable 
kind of gfiers, of the thickneſs of a man's finger, which 
creep upon the ground, and produce very long ſprigs re- 
ſembling twiſted cord, Theſe being extremely limber and 
very ſtrong, they not only make of them baſkets, hurdles, 
and a kind of mats (on which the Chineſe repoſe in ſummer, 
as they are very cool) butalſo ropes and cables for ſhips. 

Among the fruit-bearing plants, they have two forts of 
melons, different from ours, which are very excellent. 
One of theſe grows in the province of Chen-ſi, and is 
ſmall, yellow within, and of a ſweet taſte like ſugar : 
theſe they eat with the rind, The others are a kind of 
water-melons, and are very large and long: the inſide of 
ſome of them is white, and of others red, full of a cooling 
juice that has alſo the ſweetneſs of ſugar. They never 
prove offenſive to the ſtomach, and may be eaten during 
the greateſt heats of ſummer, without fear of a ſurfeit. 
Among the ſhrubs there are but three or four kinds that 


bear Loo worm flowers, and among theſe the je/amine ka 
the 


downward, in order that they may gather the leaves with 
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the moſt agreeable. In the ſouth it riſes to a moderate 
height; but in the north it is no more than fix feet high, 
though it be kept in a green-houſe all the winter, he 
flower reſembles a double jeſſamine; but the leaf is dif- 
ferent, and very like that of a young citron=tree, 

There is a ſhrub that is not odoriferous, which bears 
a white flower as Jarge*as a double or treble roſe ; it is 
ſucceeded by the fruit, which is in the ſhape of a peach, 
but is inſipid to the taſte, In its cell are ſeveral ſeeds 
covered with a black ſkin, | 

The pionies of China are more beautiful than thoſe of 
Europe, and have an agreeable ſmell] ; but the reſt of their 
garden flowers are not to be compared with ours. 

The lakes, however, produce many beautiful flowers ; 
and nothing can be more agreeable than to ſee the waters 
thus adorned, and every year improved and renewed by 
the ſeed which they ſow. The great lords keep theſe 
flowers in little ponds, and ſometimes place them in veſſels 
filled with mud and water in their gardens. Among theſe 
the lienhoa, which reſembles a tulip, riſes two or three 
cubits above the ſurface of the water. Its colour is either 
violet or white, or part red and part white: and it has a 
very agreeable ſmell. It bears a fruit as big as a walnut, 
and the kernel which it includes is white and of a good 
taſte, This the phyſicians think of a nouriſhing and 
ſtrengthening nature, and therefore preſcribe it to thoſe 
who are weak. Its leaves, which are long, ſwim upon the 
water, and have a communication with the root by Jong 
ſtrings, which are uſcd by the gardeners to wrap up their 
goods, The root is much eaten, eſpecially in ſummer, 
becauſe it is very cooling. In ſhort, there is nothing in 
this plant that is not uſeful. 

But the cottsn-fbrub ot China is of all others the moſt 
uſeful. The huſbandmen have no ſooner got in their har- 
veſt, than they ſow cotton in the ſame 2 and then 
raking the earth over the ſeeds, there ſoon grows up a 
ſhrub about two feet high, the flowers of which appear 
by the middle of August. 
but ſometimes red. The flower is ſucceeded by a ſmall 
button of the bigneſs of a nut, which opens in three 
places; and, on the fortieth day after the appearance of 
the flower, diſcovers three or four wrappings of cotton 
extremely white, and of the ſame form as the cod of the 
filk-worm ; this being faſtened to the bottom pod, con- 
tains ſeed for the following year. It is then time to get in 
the crop; but in'fair weather they leave it to be expoſed 
two or tee days to the heat of the ſun, which cauſing it 
to ſwell, increaſes the profit. As all the fibres of the cot- 
ton are ſtrongly faſtened to the ſeeds they incloſe, the 
people uſe an engine to ſeparate them. It contains two 
{ſmooth rollers, one of wood and the other of iron, about 
a foot long and an inch thick, in a manner cloſe to each 
other. While one hand gives motion to the firſt of 
theſe rollers, and the foot to the ſecond, the other hand 
applies the cotton, which is drawn through while the 
naked ſeeds remain behind. Afterward they card and ſpin 
the cotton, and, weaving it, convert it into callico. 

The meaner ſorts of the people, who live chiefly upon 
vegetables, are very careful in the cultivation of kitchen 
gardens, and never ſuffer the earth to lie uſeleſs. Among 
thoſe vegetables not known in Europe, there are none 
worthy of notice but the petfa!, which is excellent. It 
has been thought a kind of Roman lettuce, but it re- 
ſembles it in nothing but the firſt leaves; the height, 
flower, ſeed, and taſte being entirely different. Such in- 
credible quantities of it are ſown every year, that in the 
months of October and November, the nine gates of Pelin 
are crowded with waggons loaded with it. They pre- 
ferve it with ſalt, and alſo pickle it, and mix it with their 
rice, to give it a reliſh, 

In ſo large an empire, the medical herbs and roots muſt 
be ſuppoſed. to be very numerous. 

The plant named by ſome authors radix-xina, and by 
the natives fou-ling, is more uſed than any other by the 
Chineſe phyſicians. Its leaves, which are long and nar- 


row, Creep on the, ground. The root, when full grown, 


is very thick. This plant bears a pod filled with a white 
pulp. In ſeveral parts of the country there is a wild ſort 
of it, that is alſo much uſed, and fold at a lower price. 
Its good effects in ſeveral diſorders are unqueſtionable ; it 


is uſed as a kind cf panacea, and preſcribed in almoſt-all 
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Theſe are generally yellow, 
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diſtempers. The root is not ſo commonly uſed, but ;, 
much dearer, It is of a, warm nature. and is eſteemed aq 
excellent remedy in all diſeaſes ariſing from cold humour, 
and for all kinds of obſtructions. 8 n 

Rhubarb grows in ſeveral places in great abundance. 
The leaves are long, broad, and rough to the touch; the 
flowers reſemble tufts in the ſhape of a bell, but are jog- 
ged at the edge; and the root, while freſh, is Whitiſh 
within; but when dried, it aſſumes the colour it has 
when brought to us. , 

The tihoang is the root of a very beautiful plant. One 
would take it for a ſort of liquorice, with a leguminous 
flower, and a crooked pod; but, on examining the leaves, 
the ſeed, and the taſte, it is difficult to determine to what 
ſpecies it belongs. It is much uſed as a gradual reſtora. 
tive of decayed ſtrength. | 

The /antli is eſteemed a moſt valuable remedy : and 
among its other virtues, is efficacious in women's difor. 
ders, and hemorrhages of all kinds. A ſpecies of goat 
common in theſe parts is fond of feeding upon this plant, 
whence the blood of that animal is thought to be poſleſleg 
of the ſame medicinal properties, 

Of all the medicinal herbs and roots, none is held in 
ſuch eſteem, or rated at fo high a price, as that of gien; 
but as this is not one of the natural productions of China, 
but is chiefly imported from Tartary, we ſhall give a de- 
ſcription of it in treating of that extenſive country, 

Of animals, there are all the cattle found in England; 
though, conſidering the great extent of the country, the 
number of them is but ſmall; their numerous canals 
ſpread over the face of the whole empire, and render the 
breed of cattle for drawing and burden an inconſiderable 
object. There are in the mountains many wild beaſts, 
as rhinoceroſes, camels, buffaloes, tygers, bears, and wild 
boars ; but there are no lions. 

One of the moſt remarkable animals is a kind of camel, 
no higher than an ordinary horſe. He has two bunches on 
his back, covered with long hair, that form a kind of 
ſaddle. The bunch before ſeems formed by the back. 
bone and the upper part of the ſhoulder-bone, and is not 
unlike the bunch which the Indian cows have on their 
ſhoulders ; the other bunch is placed juſt before the but. 
tocks, His legs are in proportion, not fo long as thoſe of 
common camels ; and his neck, which is ſhorter and 
thicker, is covered with thick hair, as long as that of 2 
goat, Some of theſe camels are of a dun-colour ; others 
are a little upon the red, and in ſome places of an ala- 
colour; but as their legs are not ſlender, like thoſe of 
other camels, they are, in proportion to their ſize, bettet 
formed to carry burdens. | 

Their horſes are ſtrong and vigorous, but they too are 
ſmall ; they have alſo a particular kind of fag, no larger 
than our common dogs, which the nobility keep in their 
gardens for their diverſion ; but they have many deer of a 
larger ſize. | 

The muſe ree-buck is an extraordinary animal, It is 
a ſpecies of deer without horns, with dark hair, The 
mulſk is generated in the inward part of a bag, compoſed 
of a very thin ſkin, covered with hair extremely fine, and 
ſticks round it like a kind of falt : there are two ſorts of 
this muſk, but that which is in grains is the moſt valuable. 
The female produces no muſk, The fleſh of ſnakes is (ail 
to be the common faod of this animal ; for though they 
are of an enormous ſize, the roe-buck eaſily kills them; 
becauſe he no ſooner approaches them, than they ate ſo 
overpowered by the ſcent of the muſk, as to be unable to 
ſtir. However, the fleſh of the 79e-buck is good to eat, 


buck's muſk on the ſnake is ſo well known, that whenever 
the peaſants; go to cut wood, or make charcoal in the 
mountains, they ſecure themſelves from being bit by the 
ſnake, by carring about them a few grains of mull; 
when if any ſnake approaches them, it is ſuddenly ſtupt* 
fied, and unable to advance. 

The Black hogs of this country are fine food, and great!y 
ſuperior to the pork of Europe. Theſe are very nume- 
rous, and are much eaten by the inhabitants; who ſeem 
at leaſt equally fond of the fleſh of dogs and wild 
horſes, which are dreſſed in various manners, and ſerv* 
up at the beſt tables. The vulgar are fond of horſe and 


| dog-fleſh, even though they die with age or Lag it 


and is ſerved up at the beſt tables. The effect of the ri. 
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- 1:4; conſiſt of parrots of all ſorts, exactly re- 
4 ke of America : they have the fame plumage, 
g the ſame aptneſs to imitate the human voice; but the 
not comparable in beauty t the bird called the golden 
0 Tnere is none of that ſpecies in Europe that can be 
= ared with it. The livelineſs of the red and yellow, 
he ame on the head, the fine ſhadowing of the tail, the 
ariety of colours that appear in the wings, together with 
he delicacy of its ſhape, have no doubt given occaſion to 
he epithet Golden conferred on this fowl. Beſides, the 
ec is more delicate than that of the pheaſant; ſo that on 
= cry account none of any wt birds would be more ac- 
1 able if brought into this country. 
7 — the beautiful birds the hait/ing alſo deſerves no- 
ice, It is very uncommon, and is only found in the pro- 
:nce of Chen-ſ#, and in ſome parts of Tartary. It is not 
= fcrior in beauty to our fineſt falcons, and in ſtrength and 
ie ſis much ſuperior ; whence it may juſtly be called the 
Wing of the birds of prey in China and Tartary. 
—_—_ There are in China alſo wild and tame peacocks, fowls 
=. all ſorts, and moſt of the birds found in Great Britain; 
ogether with hats of a prodigious ſize. : 
Among the flying es, the butterflies of a mountain 
Wn the province of Quang-tong are greatly eſteemed, and 
Wehe largeſt and moſt uncommon among them are ſent to 
ourt. Their colours are extremely vivid, and moſt ſur- 
priſingly diverſified. In the day-time they are without 
motion on the trees, and conſequently are cat taken ; 
vut in the evening they flutter about in the ſame/ manner 
. our bats, and many of them are almoſt as large. There 
tte others of a ſmaller kind, much ſought after; but they 
Ware by no means comparable to the former. | 
In a river in the province of Hyu-quang are taken a 
Worcat number of zortoiſes of different ſizes, which the 
W nobility keep in their gardens and at their pleaſure-houſes 
tor their diverſion. 
There are no ſorts of % in Europe that are not to be 
met with in China; beſides many others of an excellent 
W taſte quite unknown to us, a few.of which we ſhall here 
enumerate. - 
= The armour-fiſh, ſo called from its being caſed in a coat 
of hard ſharp ſcales, placed one over another, like tiles on 
the roof of an houſe, is one of the moſt eſteemed. It weighs 
about forty pounds, and is an admirable fiſh, exceeding 
white within, and in taſte has ſome reſemblance to veal. 
One of the beſt fiſhes in China reſembles a ſea-bream ; 
it weighs five or fix pounds, and is commonly ſold for little 
more than a farthing a pound ; and for only as much more 
after being carried twenty leagues up the country. 
In calm weather they catch another ſort of delicate fiſh, 
called by the Chineſe the mea!-fiſh, from its extraordinary 


of whiteneſs, The black circles of its eyes are ſurrounded 
ir with two circles reſembling rings of bright ſilver. They 
3 are found in ſuch prodigious ſhoals, that there is com- 
monly caught of them, at one drag of the net, no leſs than 
is four hundred weight. f ; 
e The yellow-fj/h, caught in the great river Tang-tſe-Kiang, 
4 is of an exquiſite taſte, and of a very extraordinary ſize; 
id for ſome of them weigh 820 pounds weight. There are 
* no hſh in the world that eat more firm; but they are only 
* caught at certain ſeaſons. 


The golden-fiſh, which are much admired, and kept by 
the great men in their courts and gardens, as ornaments to 
their palaces, are about the length of one's finger, and pro- 
portionably thick, The male is of a beautiful red from the 


gilt; but in ſuch a manner, ſays Le Compte, that our beſt 
performances in gilding are inferior to it. It has alſo bright 
and ſhining ſpots about the gills. The female is white, 
and has the tail and ſome. part of the body perfectly like 
ſilver; the tail is frequently not ſmooth and flat like thoſe 
of the otber fiſh ; but often forms a kind of tuft, and adds 
new beauty to this pretty creature, whoſe whole body is 
hnely proportioned, Theſe fiſh begin now to be pretty 
well known in England, gentlemen keeping them in large 
glaſs veſſels, where they are ſeen to ſwim about, and may 
be obſerved at leiſure without the leaſt inconvenience. They 
even multiply very faſt here; and there are now many 

ſh.ponds in garden grounds in England which are well 
ſtocked with thele beautiful aquatics z who, with a ſmall 
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head half way down the body, and the remaining part ſeems | 
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degree of attention, ſubſiſt there in the ſevereſt win; 
ters. They are, however, very indifferent food: nature 


y | having beſtowed upon them ſo many beauties only to 


charm the eye, and, at the ſame time, with equal kindneſs, 


rendered them incapable of gratifying the taſte of the 
luxurious. | 


SECT. UL 
Of the Origin, the Perſons, Dreſs, Manners, and Cuſtoms 
: of the CHINESE, TY 

1 & HE origin of the Chineſe empire is as obſcure as 

the ſource of the Nile. The vulgar hiſtory of that 
monarchy is not only dubious, but evidently falſe, ſince 
forty thouſand years are ſuppoſed to have paſſed ſince its 
foundation ; but, according to their regular hiſtory, in 
which all the learned agree, China has had its kings for 
more than two thouſand years. It ſeems probable, that 
ſome of the grandchildren or great-grandehildren of Noah 
diſperſed themſelves in Af, and at length reached the moſt 
ly parts of China, where they lived at firſt in fami- 
lies, tho xings being fathers, to whom age, an abundance 
of flocks, herds, and other paſtoral riches, imparted autho- 
rity. 'The\foundation of this monarchy is ſaid to have 
been laid by Fohi, whoſe virtue, wiſdom, and power, ad- 
ded to his great age, induced the people to liſten to him as 
to an oracle ; and as he regulated all private, as well as 
political and religious affairs, the ſtate ſoon became in a 
flouriſhing condition, 

The people in thoſe early ages principally applied them- 
ſelves to the education of their children and to agriculture, 
for which they had an high eſteem, They were extremely 
laborious ; the judges and governors were grave and watch- 
tul, and by the equity of their deciſions gained the love and 
reſpect of the people; while the prince placed his higheſt 
felicity in rendering his ſubjects happy, and conſidered him- 
ſelf, rather as the father of a numerous family, than as the 
ſovereign of a great empire. Thus the Chineſe acquired 
ſuch reputation, that they were admired and eſteemed b 
all the neighbouring nations; and it is probable that they 
conſidered themſelves as ſuperior to all other men; an 
opinion which they retained, after their having ſuffered as 
great revolutions in morals as in politics; and even be- 
came ſo vain, as to fancy that Heaven had placed them in 
the centre of the univerſe, to give laws to mankind, 

As to their perſons, they are far from being ſuch gro- 
teſque figures as they repreſent themſelves in their paint- 
ings; and we may form a pretty diſtin& idea of them in 
general, by conſidering what they eſteem beauty. This 
they imagine conſiſts in having a large forehead, ſmall eyes, 
a ſhort noſe, a broad face, a mouth of a moderate ſize, large 
ears, and black hair; together with a certain ſymmetry and 
proportion between all the parts. As their garments are 
wide, and do not. ſit ſocloſe to the body as thoſe of the Eu- 
ropeans, they have formed no idea of the beauty reſultipg 
from a genteel and eaſy ſhape, On the contrary, they 
eſteem a man well made when he is fat, bulky, and hand- 
ſomely fills his chair. Their complexion, in the ſouthern 
parts of China, where the weather is exceſſive hot, is of 
an olive colour ; but, in the northern provinces, they are 
naturally as fair as the Europeans, and, in common, their 
faces are not diſagreeable : the men of learning, and young 
people, particularly, not being expoſed to the ſun, have a 
fine ſkin, and a beautiful complexion. Such as are pro- 
feſſedly men of letters, eſpecially if they are not well de- 
ſcended, affect to let the nails of their fingers grow an 
inch long or more, from the vanity of 2 that they 
are not employed in manual labour. A cuſtom which 
prevails in Otaheite, among the eries, or men of rank. 

As for the women, they are commonly of the middle 
ſize; their noſes are ſhort, their eyes little, their mouths 
well made, and with roly lips; their ears are long, their 
hair black, and their complexion florid ; their features are 
regular, and their countenances full of vivacity. The 
ſmallneſs of their feet is, in the opinion of the Chineſe, 
none of the leaſt charms of that ſex: cherefore, when a 
female infant is born, the nurſes are very caretul in N 
her feet extremely hard, to prevent their growing; an 
they are ever after ſubject to this conſtraint: but whatever 


pain a child ſuffers from this violence offered to nature, it 
* 15 


= very handſome. The upper part of the cap, when worn by 


over the veſt a long ſilk gown, commonly blue, girded 


' Ing wide, and has very wide and ſhort ſleeves. They alſo 


they have a great veneration for a long beard ; they there- 
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is ſurpriſing that their health is not materially affected by it; 
and ſuch is the force of cuſtom, that when grown up they 
are ſo far from complaining of it, that they pride them- 
ſelves in this whimſical perverſion of nature, and always 
affect to ſhew their feet as they walk, or rather hobble 
along with tottering and unſteady ſteps. | 

The men ſhave their heads, leaving only one lock of hair 
growing on the crown, and cover their heads in ſummer 
with a ſmall cap, in the form of a funnel, made of rattan 
or cane, and lined with ſattin. At the top is a tuft of hair 
that ſpreads over it to the very edges. This hair, which 
grows between the legs of a cow, is dyed of a —_ red, 
and is allowed to be worn by all ſorts of people. But the 
men of letters wear a cap of the ſame form made of paſte- 
board, and lined and covered with ſattin, with a large tuft 
of the fineſt red filk. In winter they wear a very warm 
ſort of cap, bordered with ſable, ermine, or fox-ſkin, the 
upper part of which is covered with red ſilk, that falls 
round it to the edges, and as they walk flutters in the air. 
This border of fur is two or three inches broad, and looks 


the mandarines in their formalities, is adorned with a dia- 
mond, or ſome other precious ſtone, ill cut, tho' ſet in gold. 
Their other garments conſiſt in a long veſt, one lappet 
of which folds over the other, and reaches to the right fide, 
where it is faſtened by five or fix gold or filver buttons, at 
a ſmall diſtance from each other. The ſleeves, which are 
broad toward the ſhoulders, grow narrow by degrees to- 
ward the hand. They gird themſelves with a large ſilk 
ſaſh, the end of which hangs down to their knees, and in 
this they put their purſe, and a caſe that contains a knife, 
two ſmall ſticks which ſerve for a fork, and other things, 
Under the veſt they in ſummer wear linen drawers, which 
are ſometimes covered with another of taffety; but in win- 
ter they wear ſattin breeches, with cotton or raw ſilk quilt- 
ed in them: in the northern provinces oy are made of 
warm ſkins. Their ſhirts are made of different kinds of 
cloth, and are very wide and ſhort. In ſummer their necks 
are quite naked; but in winter they cover them with a neck- 
band of ſattin or ſable, or the ſkin of a fox; and in that 
ſeaſon their veſt is lined with ſheep-ſkins, People of qua- 
lity line them quite through with ſable, or fine fox-ſkins 
with a border of ſable; and in ſpring they have them lined 
with ermine, Over the veſt they wear a ſurtout, with 
large ſhort ſleeves lined and bordered in the ſame manner. 
Fne Chineſe of a certain rank dare not appear in public 
without boots, even though they walk on foot, or are car- 
ried in a ſedan. This cuſtom would ſeem leſs ridiculous 
was it only practiſed in winter; for their boots being of 
filk, and their boot-hoſe of a pink ſtuff lined with cotton, 
a full inch thick, their legs are well defended from the 
cold: but in ſummer, when the heat is exceſſive, none but 
the Chineſe, merely for the ſake of keeping up an air of 
gravity, would- be able to wear them. Some indeed may 
perhaps wear a lighter ſort ; but the working people, either 
to avoid the inconvenience, or to ſave expences, ſcarce 
ever uſe them. Theſe boots have neither tops nor heels, 
If they go a journey on horſeback, they wear boots of neats 
or horſe leather, ſo well dreſſed that nothing can be more 
limber ; and their boot-ſtockings are of ſtuff lined with 
cotton ; they come higher than the boots, and are bordered 
with pldſh or velvet. $4 
When they make a viſit of any conſequence, they wear 


] 


about them, over which they haye a black or violet-co-" 
loured cloak that reaches to their knees. This is exceed- 


wear their boots, and carry a fan in their hand. Inſtead 
of gloves, when the weather is cold, they make uſe of the 
ſleeves of their veſt, which, being very long, they draw 
their hands into them to keep them warm. If the perſons 
they viſit chance to be at home without their boots, they 
make their viſitors wait till they have put them on. 

As they affect a ſtarched gravity in all their deportment, 


fore let theirs grow ; and if they have not much, it is not, 
ſays Le Compte, for want of cultivation, but nature has 
been very ſparing to them : and there is not one among 
them who does not envy the Zuropeans, whom they conſi- 


and mercenary views. Though they are extremely revenge- 
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to us, ours does not appear leſs ſo to them; our fh, 
our beards, and, inſtead of our own hair, wearin a bu 0 
of artificial curls on the head, appear in the higheſi degra 1 
fantaſtical and abſurd; and their ideas of gravity mat 
them ſee nothing agreeable in our diſcovering long leg, 5 
with ſtockings drawn ſtrait, and breeches that fit |, 
to the thigh, | E 
But tho? perſons of quality obſerve all theſe formaliti, i 
when they appear in public, in the hotteſt weather, yet u 
private, and among their friends, they quit their bonne, 9 
ſurtout, veſt, ſhirt, and even their favourite boots, reſen. 
ing nothing but a ſingle pair of drawers of white tay Wl 
or thin linen. This is the more extraordinary, as they a, Wl 
offended at our painters and engravers for repreſenting na 
with their arms and legs uncovered: yet in the /ou\y Wl 
provinces they ſhew they have not the leaft degree of m. 
deſty, and almoſt all the artificers and inferior tradeſme 
go along the ſtreets with ſingle drawers, without cx, 
ſtockings, or ſhirt, which renders them much tanned an 
of a ſwarthy hue : but in the northern provinces the cj 
compels them to aſſume a more modeſt appearance. 
The Chineſe ladies have no leſs vanity than thoſe 9 
other nations: for they ſpend ſeveral hours every morning 
in dreſſing and adorning themſelves, expecting to catch 
ſome accidental eyes in the courſe of the day, althougy 
their recluſe manner of living expoſes them in general y 
the ſight of none but their domeſtics. Their head-dreß 
conſiſts in ſeveral curls, interſperſed with little tufts of got 
and filver flowers, and ſometimes is crowned with the f. 
gure of a fabulous bird made of copper or ſilver gilt, its ex, 
tended wings embracing the upper part of the temples, ant 
its ſpreading tail forming a plume on the middle of the 
head; while its neck, having a joint, moves with the lea 
motion. Ladies of quality have an ornarpent compoſed uf 
ſeveral of theſe birds united ſo as to form k,kind of crown, 
The young ladies, however, generally wear a ſort of ei 
made of paſteboard covered with filk ; the fore part riſes in 
a point above the forehead ; and is adorned with pearl, 
diamonds, and other ornaments. - The upper part of the 
head is adorned with flowers, either natural or artificial, 
mixed with ſmall bodkins, the ends of which ſhine with 
jewels. But women advanced in years, eſpecially the com- 
mon ſort, are contented with a piece of filk wrapped ſeve- 
ral times round the head. The ladies, as well as the men, 
wear a veſt, which is of ſattin or cloth of gold, and over 
it their gowns, which are very long, cover them from head 
to foot; their hands are always concealed under wide 
ſleeves, which would reach the ground if not held up, 
The colour is either red, blue, or green; and none but 
ladies advanced in years wear violet or black. Their 
ſhoes are of ſattin, embroidered with gold, ſilver, and filk, 
and are exceeding neat, | 
The diſpoſition of the Chineſe is in general mild, tracta- 
ble, and humane; they have a great deal of affability in 
their air and manner; valuing themſelves on their being 
more polite and more civilized than other nations : there- 
fore, whoever has to do with them, muſt take great careot 
being too warm or haſty, It is indeed difficult for a ſtran- 
ger to conform to their manners, and to conſtrain himſelf 
to ſubmit to a multitude of frivolous ceremonies that are 
extremely troubleſome, eſpecially when he finds that, un- 
der all their affected politeneſs of behaviour, they are ca- 
pable of concealing the utmoſt treachery, and the moſt baſe 


ful, they fawn on the man they hate, and, diſſembling their 
anger, treat him with the utmoſt reſpect, till, finding an 
opportunity of ruining him, they gratify the rancour of 
their heart, and triumph in his deſtruction. : 
In ſome parts of the empire the people are ſo fond of 
law=ſuits, that they mortgage their lands, houſes, goods, 
and all they poſſeſs, for the ungenerous pleaſure of cauſing 
an enemy to be baſtinadoed ; but it ſometimes happens 
that the latter, by giving a larger ſum to the villainous 
mandarine, has the cunning not only to eſcape the punilb- 
ment, but to cauſe it to be inflicted on him who proſecute 
the ſuit, | | 

Intereſt is, with the greateſt part of them, the morn. 
fpring of all their actions. When any thing is to be gained 
they employ their utmoſt cunning to obtain it, artfully in- 
ſinuate themſelves into the favour of thoſe who are capable 


der in this reſpect as the greateſt men in the world. 
If the dreſs of which they are fo fond appears ridiculous 


9 


of promoting their views, and endeavour to gain their = 
CM | . . flip 
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* ant ſeryices, with wonderful dexterity aſſum- 
e — and turning the mereſt trifles to their 
"When they have dealings with ſtrangers, they ſeldom 
ail to cheat them when it ſies in their power, and even 
boaſt of doing ſo. A captain of an Engliſb ſhip had 
greed with a Chineſe merchant for many bales of ſilk: 
hen they were ready, the captain went with his inter- 
deter to the houſe of the Chineſe, to examine the condi- 
jon of the ſilk. They opened the fuſt bale, which 
roved good ; but the next contained nothing but de- 
ayed ſilks: upon which, growing very angry, he re- 


Lroached the Chineſe in the ſevereſt terms for his knavery ; 


ho, having heard him, coolly replied, Blame, Sir, 


« your raſcal of an interpreter ; for he told me you 
« would not open the bales.” | 


Theſe low frauds are principally practiſed among the 


vulgar, who have a thouſand tricks to adulterate and diſ- 
guiſe what they (ell. There are ſome that have the ſe- 
cret of opening the breaſt of a capon, taking out all the 
fleſh, filling up the ſkin, and cloſing it again ſo dex- 
teroully, that it is not perceived till it comes to be eaten; 
and they are ſaid to counterfeit hams and gammons of 
bacon with ſuch art, that the deceit is not diſcovered till 


they are ſerved up at the table, and going to be carved, 


when they find nothing but a ſolid piece of wood under 


a hog's ſKin. It is certain that a ſtranger will be gene- 
rally cheated if he buys alone; and he has no other way 


of preventing it, than by employing a truſty Ch:ne/e, well 


acquainted with all their tricks; and indeed he will be 
very happy if he that buys and he that ſells do not join in 
the fraud, and go ſharers in the profit. 

Theſe accounts of the diſhoneſty of the Chine/e in ge- 


neral are ſelected from the writings of the miſſionaries 
who had long lived in the country, and perfectly agree 
with the treatment commodore Anſon received in the ri- 
ver of Canton, of which we ſhall here'give a few inſtances. 
'« It were endleſs,” ſays the writer of that voyage, to 


« recount all the artifices, extortions, and frauds prac- 
ce tiſed on the commodore and his people by this inte- 
6 reſted race. The method of buying proviſions in 
« China being by weight, the tricks made uſe of by the 
« Chineſe to augment the weight of what they ſold were 
« almoſt incredible. One time a large quantity of fowls 
« and ducks being bought for the ſhip's ſtore, the 
« greateſt part of them preſently died: this fpread a ge- 
é neral alarm on board, it being apprehended that they 
„ had been killed by poiſon ; but, on examination, it 


* 


appeared that it had been only owing to their being 


* crammed with ſtones and gravel to increaſe their 
weight; the quantity thus forced into moſt of the 
ducks being found to amount to ten ounces in each. 
* The hogs too, which were bought, ready killed of the 
Chineſe butchers, had water injected into them for that 
purpoſe ; ſo that a carcaſe hung up all night, that the 
water might drain from it, had loſt above a ſtone of | 
* its weight. And when, to avoid this cheat, the hogs 
were bought alive, it was diſcovered that the Chineſe 
gave them ſalt to increaſe their thirſt : and having thus 
excited them to drink great quantities of water, they 
then took meaſures to prevent them from diſcharging 
it again by urine, and ſold the tortured animal in this 


© inflated ſtate, When the commodore firſt put to ſea 


from Macao, they practiſed an artifice of another 
kind ; for as the Chineſe never ſcruple eating any food 
that dies of itſelf, they contrived, by ſome ſecret prac- 
tices, that great part of his live ſea-ſtore ſhould die in 
hort time after it was put on board, hoping to make 
a .ccond profit of the dead carcaſes, which they ex- 
pected would be thrown overboard ; and two-thirds of 
the hogs dying before the Centurion was out of ſight of 
land, many of the Chineſe boats followed her, only to 
pick up the carrion. Theſe inſtances,” he adds, © may 
lerve as a ſpecimen of the manners of this celebrated 
4 dation, which is often recommended to the reſt of the 
world, as a pattern of all kinds of laudable qualities.” 
When the Reſolution and Diſcovery, under the com- 
mand of captains Gore and King, touched at the port of 
Canton for refreſhments, in December 1779, after having 
een more than three years on their important voyage of 


ilovery, a Chineſe contractor or factor, who is fiyled | 
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Comprador, having ſold two thouſand pounds weight of 
beef, with a large quantity of vegetables, oranges, and 
eggs, for the uſe of the two ſhips, agreed to furniſh a 
daily ſupply at a certain rate, for which he inſiſted on 
being paid in advance; and having received the money, 
made off, and was heard of no more. The difficulty of 
procuring a farther ſupply of proviſions, as well as nayal 
ſtores, of which the #: 

found to be very great, and the delays and chicane of the 
Chineſe were intolerably grievous. A circumſtance which 
had happened a few weeks before contributed very much 
to increaſe the. natural propenſity of theſe people to dupli- 
city and impoſition : captain Parton had arrived in the 
Sea Horſe, from Madras, commiſſioned to urge the pay- 
ment ot a debt due from ſome Chineſe merchants to pri- 
vate Britiſb ſubjects in the Eaft Indies and Europe, which, 
including the principal and compound intereſt, amounted 


to near a million ſterling, Having obtained an audience 


of the viceroy of Canton, he received a fair and ſatis- 
factory anſwer to the ſubject of his miſhon ; but imme- 
diately after his departure an edict was ſtuck up on the 
houſes of the EuFopeans, and in the public places of the 
city, forbidding all foreigners, on any pretence whatever, 
to lend money to the ſubjects of the emperor, The 
Chineſe merchants, who had incurred the debt contrary to 
the commereial laws of their country, and denied in part 
the juſtice of the demand, were afraid that intelligence of 
this ſhould be carried to Pekin, and that the emperor, 
who had the character of a juſt and rigid prince, would 
puniſh them with the loſs of their fortunes, if not of their 
lives. On the other hand, the ſelect committee, to whom 
the cauſe of the claimants was ſtrongly recommended by 
the preſident of Madras, was extremely apprehenſive leſt 
they ſhould embroil themſelves with the Chineſe govern- 
ment at Canton, and by that means bring, perhaps, irre- 
parable miſchief on the company's affairs at China; for 
the Mandarines are always ready to take occaſion, on the 
flighteſt grounds, to put a ſtop to their trading; and it 
was often with great difficulty, and never without cer- 
tain expence, that they could get ſuch reſtraints taken 
off. Theſe impoſitions were daily increaſing, and it was 
a prevailing opinion in all the Exgliſb factories, that they 
ſhould ſoon be reduced either to quit the commerce of 
that country, or to bear the ſame indignities as thoſe 
to which the Dutch are ſubjected at Japan. Captain 
King's * Continuation of Cook's Third Voyage, Vol, III. 
p- 421. 

We are told by colonel Capper, that after the glorious 
war which Great Britain carried on againſt France and 
Spain, which terminated in the year 1762, when the 
grandeur of this country rivalled that of ancient Reme, 
it was propoſed by the late Lord Clive, to under- 


take the conqueſt of the empire of China, as a means of 


paying off the national debt. 


It muſt not however be ſuppoſed that there are no ho- ' 


neſt men in China; there are doubtleſs many ſcattered 
through that great empire, and it is to be wiſhed, for the 
honour of human nature, there were mofe : but the 


greateſt part of the Chineſe are ſo ſelf-intereſted, that they 
can ſcarcely believe it poſſible for any one to act diſinte- 


reſtedly. 

T hey are in general extremely puſillanimous, and there 
are ſcarcely any people upon earth ſo fond of life; though 
there are ſome, eſpecially women, who, through anger or 
deſpair, procure their own death; but they ſeem even ſtill 
more afraid of wanting a coffin after death, and therefore 
frequently purchaſe one when in full health and mature 
life, and conſider it as the moſt valuable moveable which 
they have in their houſe. 4 1 5 

Vet no people upon earth are more proud of their pre- 
tended grandeur, and the pre- eminence they imagine they 
have a right to claim over all nations. This haughtinefs 
inſpires the meaneſt among them with a contempt for 
other countries; and they are ſo full of their own cuſ- 
toms, manners, and maxims, that they can ſcarcely be- 
lieve that there is any thing good or great out of China, 
though their acquaintance with Europeans has tended 
ſomewhat to reduce their overweening ſelf-conſequence, 
On their firſt intercourſe with them, they aſked, if there 
were any cities, towns, or houſes in Europe; and, on per- 
yu=y that they were acquainted with all the ſciences, 


„they 


ips ſtood in extreme need, was 
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they were ſtruck with aſtoniſhment, and cried, How | 
<« ts it poſſible that a people ſo remote from us ſhould | 
© have any-wit or capacity ? they have never peruſed 
% our books; they were never modelled by our laws, 
« and yet they ſpeak, diſcourſe, and reaſon aright like 
W EX, 
The miſſionaties had often the pleaſure of obſerving 
their ſurpriſe and confuſion, at ſeeing a map of the world. 
| Some of the learned deſiring one day to fee ſuch a map, 
they ſought a long time for China, and at length took that 
hemiſphere for it which contains Europe, Africa, and 
Aſia, ſuppoſing that America was all the reſt of the world. 
1 he prieft left them for ſome time in their error, till one 
of them deſired an explanation of the names in the map, 
and then he cried, You ſee Europe, Africa, and Aja; 
in Aſia, here is Perſia, the Indies, Tartary. Where then 
is China? ſaid they. It is this little corner of the earth, 
replied the prieſt ; and ſee here its bounds, Filled with 
aſtoniſhment, they ſtood looking at each other, ſaying in 
Chineſe, It is very little. hs ; 

The works produted by our artiſts, as clocks, watches, 

mathematical inſtruments, ſtuffs, and the like, ſurpriſed 
them ſtil] more, for they imagined that ingenious artificers 
were no where to be found but in China. They were 
then forced to confeſs, that we were not ſuch barbarians 
as they had imagined ; adding, We ſuppoſed all other 
„people blind, and that nature had beſtowed eyes upon 
none but the Chineſe we now ſee that this is not uni- 
verſally true; if the Europeans do not ſce fo clearly as 
we, they have at leaſt one eye.” 
It is told in ſome of the writings of the miſſionaries, that 
a teleſcope being ſhewn to one of the emperors, he enjoin- 
ed ſome of his beſt workmen to conſtruct him ſuch an 
inſtrument. They were not long in producing ſomething 
exactly ſimilar in appearance, but the glaſſes were altoge- 
ther deſtitute of effect. 80 | 

The Chineſe are the moſt ceremonious people upon 
earth; the ſtrict obſervance of punctilio not being con- 
fined to the higher ranks, but prevailing amongſt the 
vulgar. The common ſalutation is performed by joining 
their hands before the breaſt, moving them gently, and 
making a light inclination of the head, ſaying, Proſpe- 
rity, proſperity. On mecting a perſon to whom they 
owe great reſpect, they join their bands, lift them up, 
then lower them almoſt to the earth, bowing their body 
very low, and crying, Happineſs, If a perfon is newly 
arrived, they enquire, if every thing has happencd well 
on his journey. On being aſked how they do, they an- 
ſwer, Very well, thanks to thine abundant felicity: and 
when they ſee a man in health, they cry, Proſperity is 
painted in thy face; thou haſt a happy countenance. If 
2 perſon takes any pains to ſerve them, they ſay, Thou 
art too profuſe of thine heart. And if you have done 
them any ſervice, they cry, My thanks fhall. have no 
end. They havg always ſuch compljments in their 
mouths, which they utter in an affecting tone, though 
they ſeldom proceed from the heart, In converſation 
they uſe the moſt reſpectful terms; and if they are not 
intimate friends, for fear of being too familiar, inſtead of 
_ ſaving, I am ſenſible of the ſervice you have done me, 
they cry, Ihe ſervice the Lord has done for his meaneſt 
ſervant bas greatly affected me. So a ſon ſpeaking to his 
father, will call himſelf his youngeſt ſon, though he is 
the eldeſt, and has children himſelf. 

Nothing exceeds the reſpect ſhewn by children to their 
parents, and ſcholars to their maſters. They ſpeak little, 


and always ſtand in their preſence; and on their birth- 


day, as well as on other occaſions, they ſalute them on 
their knees, and with their forehead ſeveral times touch 
- the ground. 

It is remarkable that the Chineſe have ſeveral names, 
according to their age and rank, At their birth they re- 
ceive the family name; about a month after they are 
born, the father and mother give them a milk-name, as 
they term it, which is commonly the name of a flower, 
animal, or the like. When they begin to ſtudy, they 
have a new name from their maſter added to that of their 
family, by which they are called while at ſchool, When 
arrived to manhood, they have among their friends an- 
other name, which they preſerve, and commonly ſign at 
the end of their letters and other writings. At length, if 
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* 


they attain any conſiderable office, they aſſume a non, 


and it would be an incivility for one who was not p 
their ſuperior, to call them by their family name. 


ſalute each other without leaving their chairs, by |i; 


ine 


up their joined hands to their head, repeating it fe 
them is of an inferior rank, he muſt ſtop his chair, 6 7 


the ſuperior mandarine, 

When the governor of a city, after having gained 9. 
public approbation, is removed into another province, t, 
people pay him the greateſt honours, The road for thte 
leagues together has tables placed at proper diſtances, c. 
vered with ſilk, which hangs down to the ground, g 
which they burn incenſe, and place wax-lights, meg 
fruit, and pulſe; and on other tables are wine and te 
ready for his uſe. He no ſooner appears than the peoph 
fall on their knees, and bow their heads to the ground; 
ſome pretend to weep ; others, preſenting him rice, beg. 
and proviſions, beſeech him to receive the laſt teſtimnny of 
their gratitude. Thus he is topped at every place ; hy 
what appears moſt extravagant is, to ſee the people exe 
now and then draw off his boots, and give him new ong;: 
for all the boots that have touched his legs are held in je. 
neration by his friends, who preferve them as a relic ih 
their houſes: but the firſt pair that are pulled off are py 
in a kind of cage, over the gate of the city tlirough 
which he paſſed. The birth-day of a governor is like 
wiſe diſtinguiſhed by a number of adulatory and trivoloy 
cexemonies, 

But if a mandarine has greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelfh 
his equity and humanity, the literati caute a garment tohe 


made of ſmal] ſquares of ſattin of different colours, as he. 


low, red, blue, green, and black, which on his birth-6y 
they carry, accompanied by inſtrumental muſic, to th 
outer hall of his palace, and beſeech his preſence; whe 
he enters, they preſent him this patch-work garment, & 
firing him to put it on, The mandarine excuſes him{el 
by alleging, that he is unworthy of the honour, till, out: 
come by the importunities of the men of learning aud th 
people who are preſent, he ſuffers them to ſtrip off his up 
per garment, and clothe him with that they have brought 
him. By theſe various colours they pretend to repreſent 
the different habits of all nations, and to fignify that al 
the people look upon him as their father; on which 4. 
count this garment is called the habit of all nations, Th: 
mandarine indeed never wears it except at this time; but 
it is carefully kept in the family as a mark of great hs 
nour and diſtinction, and the viceroy is always inform 
of the honour done to his mandarine. 

The ſocial entertainments of the Chineſe are conduct 
in ſo ceremonious a manner, that they would be inlup 
portable to an European. Of theſe there are two forts, tht 
one common, at which there are about twelve or {1xtcl 
diſhes, and the other extraordinary, which requjres twengj. 
four on each table. The hall in which the feaſt is ſervi 
up is commonly adorned with pictures, flower- pots, and 
china ware. There are as many tables as there are eto 
invited, unleſs the great number of the gueſts make it ne- 
ceſſary to put two at each table. Theſe tables ſtand in! 
line on either fide of the hall, oppoſite to each other: 200 
the gueſts face each other as they fit. The fore part of tit 
table is adorned with embroidered filk ; but there are fe- 
ther table-cloths nor napkins : the tables being curioulf 
japanned make a fine appearance. On the ends of each 0 
ten ſtand large diſhes with meat ready carved, piled up uk 
a pyramid, with flowers and large citrons on the lep: 
but theſe pyramids are not for the uſe of the company, a 
only ſerve for ornament, When he who gives the enter 
tainment introduces the gueſts into the room, he ſalut 
them one by one, and then a liquor made ot rice belt; 
brought in a little cup of ſilver, porcelain, or ptecies 
wood, placed on a ſmall japanned waiter, he takes it l 
both his hands, and bowing to all the gueſts, advances 
the front of the hall, when lifting up his eyes and Hands 
together with the cup, toward Heaven, he pours the qu 
on the ground, to ſhew that all his poſſeſſions flow fte 
the Lord who reigns on high. Then taking a cup of 9% 


he boys to the moſt conſiderable of his guelts, 442% pu 


agreeable to their rank. By this they are then ada. 
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If two mandarines of equal rank meet in the ſtreet, they G 4 


times till they are out of each other's ſight: but i; 1. ,; ll 


on horſeback, alight, and make a profound reverence ,, 
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t on the table where he is to fit, While the gueſt returns 
by endeavouring to ſtop him, and cauſing ano- 
beer to be brought, makes as though he would 
carry it to the place of the maſter of the feaſt, which Is 
always the loweſt ; who, in his turn, prevents him, with 
ceremonious terms of civility. The maſter of the houſe 
then brings two ſmall ivory ſticks, adorned with gold or 
ſilver, which ſerve in the room of forks, and places them 
on the table parallel to each other, : | 

He afterward leads the principal gueſt to his chair, 
which is covered with a rich carpet of flowered lk, and 
bowing low invites him to lit. He excules himſelf with 
much ceremony from accepting ſo honourable a place 
but at laſt complying, offers it to all the reſt, and they 
excuſing themſclves, take their places, ; 


his civility, 
her cup of 


Four or five comedians, in rich garments, now enter 


the room, and bowing, ſtrike their foreheads four times 
againſt the ground; and-then riſing, preſent to the head 
gueſt a book, in which are written, in letters of gold, the 
names of fifty or ſixty plays, which they are ready to act 
upon the ſpot. But refuſing to chooſe one, he refers him to 
the ſecond, the ſecond to the third, and ſo on; but all make 
excuſes, and refer it to the principal gueſt, ho at laſt chooſes 
the play he thinks will be moſt agr-eable to the company. 
The comedian then ſhews the name of tne play that is 
choſen, and each expreſſes his approbation by a nod. 
The ladies who are deſirous of ſeeing the play are placed 
in another room Gppoſite the comedians, where, through 
a lattice made of bamboos and tilk net, they ſee and hear 
without being perceived. 

The repreſentation begins with the ſound of inſtru— 
ments, as trumpets, flutes, fifes, drums of buffaloe ſkins, 
and baſons of brais or ſteel. The floor is covered with 
2 carpet, and, without the intervention of ſcenes, the 
players enter from the acjoining rooms. 

Mean while the maſter of the feaſt, kneeling, intreats 
his gueſts to take the cup, at which every one holds a cup 
in both hands, and lifts it to his forthead; then bowing 
very low, riſes, puts it to his mouth, and drinks flowly 
three or four times, while the maſter urges them to drink 
all up, which he himſelf does firſt, and then turns the cup 
upſide down; on ſeeing which all do ſo too. Liquor is 
ſerved two or three times ; and, while they are drinking, 
meat, cut in pieces, is placed on the table in a china diſh; 
for they know not how to uie a knife. The maſter of 
the houſe then, on his knee, inviics them to eat, and all 
take ſome of the meat on their plates; at cvery freſh diſh 
the ſame ceremony 1s repeated, and they are obliged to 
drink as often; however, the cups are ſmall, and they 
may drink as little as they pleaſe. At the ſame time tea 
is {erved. When the gueſts have quitted their ſticks, 
and done eating, they bring in beer and another diſh, and 
the maſter of the houſe :ga'n invites them to drink and 
to eat, which is repeated as often as a freſh diſh is ſerved 
up. But, before the fruit is ſerved, the maſter of the 
feaſt takes his gueſts into the garden, or ſome other place; 
mean while the comedians take their repaſt, and the do- 
meitics are employed, ſome in carrying warm water for 
the gueſts to waſh their hands, and others in clearing the 
table, and preparing the deſert, which conſiſts of twenty 
or twenty-four diſhes of fruit, ſweetmeats, dried ducks, 
which are delicious food, and ſmall dainties, with which 
the ſea provides them, 

Thele feaſts begin about the evening, and, as they laſt 
four or five hours, are not ended till midnight, when they 
ſ-parate with much ceremony, and the ſervants of the gueſts 
waix before their maſters chairs, carrying great lanthorns 
of oiled paper, on which the quality and ſometimes the 
name of their maſter are written in large characters, 

Such are the irkſome ceremonies required by the Chi- 
ue politeneſs : punctilios no leſs mean and ſycophantic 
tan deſtructive of that eaſy freedom and unteſerve, which 
give the true grace to all ſocieties, and can alone enter- 
tin a mind capable of reliſhing “ the feaſt of reaſon, and 
the flow of ſoul,” The beſt thing that can be ſaid of their 
entertainments is, that their cooks have the art of ſeaſon- 
ing their meat and fiſh in a manner very agreeable to the 
paiate, and that their ſoups are very fine. 


. ' | 
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Of their Marriages ; the* extravagant Authority of the Ha- 


'9ers in their Families; their Gaming; their Power over 
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their Children; their Funeral Ceremonies ; their Feſti- 
vals, particularly the Feaſt of Lanterns ; and the Empe- 
ror's going to plow and ſow a Piece of Land. 


HEIR marriages are regulated by the grand principle 
| that is the foundation of their political government; 
namely, the veneration and ſubmiſſion of children to their 
parents: for it is a maxim of their philoſophy, that kings 
ought to have for the empire all the tendernels of a father, 
and fathers in their family all the authority of a king. In 
conſequence of thoſe maxims, a father lives in ſome ſort 
without honour or ſatisfaction if he neglects to marry all 
his children; and a ſon fails in the principal duty of a ſon, 
if he does not leave a poſterity jo perpetuate his family: 
though an elder brother inherits nothing from his father, 
he muſt,cducate and marry the younger; | becauſe, ſhould 
the family, through his fault, become extinct, his anceſtors 
will be deprived of the honours and duties that vught to 
be paid them; and becauſe in the abſence of the father 
the eldeſt fon ought to ſupply his place. 

Hence the inclinations of the children are never conſult- 
ed; for the choice of the wife belongs either to the father, 
or to the neareſt relation of hun who is to be matried : but 
as young women are always confined to their apartments, 
and men are not permitted to fee and converſe with them, 
marriages are brought about by the relations of the female, 
or according to the deſcription given of her by old wo- 
men, whoſe buſineſs it is to tranſact theſe affairs, who by 
preſents are engaged by the relations to give a flattering 
deſcription of the wit and beauty of the maid ; but full 
credit is not given to all they ſay: and if they are found 
guilty of a notorious impoſition, they are puniſhed, 

When by means of theſe old women every thing is ſet- 
tled, a contract is ſigned, by which the relations of the in- 
tended huſband agree to give a certain ſum, which is em- 
ployed in buying new clothes and other things for the bride, 
for the daughters have no fortunes. Then follow certain 
ceremonies, the principal of which conſiſt in ſending on 
both ſides to demand the name of the intended bridegroom 
and bride, and in making preſents to their relations, of ſilk, 
cottons, proviſions, and fruit, The bride's relations, who 
determine the day of the nuptials, frequently conſult the 
calendar for a fortunate day; mean while the man ſends 
his intended bride jewels, pendants, and the like. 

Whenthe nuptial day is arrived, the bride is put into a 
chair magnificently adorned, and all the fortune the brings 
is either carried with her, or follows her: among the vul- 
24r it conſiſts of wedding clothes, and the like, given by 
her father. She is accompanied by a train of hired perſons, 
with torches and flambeaux lighted, even at noon-day : 
her chair is preceded with hautboys, fites, and drums, 
and followed by her relations and particular friends; a 
truſty ſervant keeps the key of the door belonging to the 
chair, with orders to give it to none but the huſband, who 
waits at his own door dreſſed, in order to receive her, 
She 1s no ſooner arrived, than he receives the key from 
the ſervant, and eagerly opening the chair, fees her for 
the firſt time. Some, diflatished with their lot, imme- 
diately ſhut the chair again, and ſend the maid back with 
her relations, chooſing rather to loſe the money chey had 
given, than receive a diſagreeable perſon : but this ſeldom 
happens. The bride, on leaving the chair, goes with 
the bridegroom into a hall, where they make four reve- 
rences to Tien, whom they call the ſpirit that preſides in 
heaven; and having done the like to her huſband's rela- 
tions, ſhe goes among the ladies who are invited, and 
ſpends the day with them in feaſts and diverſions, while 
the new-married man treats his friends in another room, 
and at night conſummates the nuptials. y 

Though according to the laws they can have but one 
wife, yet they are allowed to have ſeveral concubines, 
whom they receive into the houſe without any formality, 
only giving a writing to her parents, in which they pro- 
mile to give a ſum agreed upon, and to uſe their daughter 
well: but theſe concubines are entirely dependant on the 
wife, wait upon her, treat her as their mittreſs, and all 
their children are conſidered as the children of the wife, 
and have an equal right with thoſe to inherit their father's 
fortune, None but the wife has the name of mother; and 
a concubine dies, her children are not obliged to go into 
nourning, wor to quit their offices and governments, as 1s 


cuſtomary for them to do on the death af the father, and 
the 
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- accuſes his ſon before a mandarine, there needs no proof 


tranquillity in cities; that this eranquillity would prevent 
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the lawful wife, though ſhe is not their mother: there are 
but few however who diſpenſe with theſe ceremonies on 
the death of their own mother, or are deficient in ſhew- 
ing them proper marks of tenderneſs and reſpect. 

47 a wife elopes from her huſband, he may ſell her, after 
ſhe has undergone the correction of the law: and if a man 
abandons his houſe and family, after three years abſence his 
wife may preſent a petition to the mandarines, making 
known her condition, who may give her leave to take 
another huſband ; but ſhe Nas, be ſeverely puniſhed, if 
ſhe married without their conſent. In particular caſes a 
man may divorce his wife; as for adultery, which is very 
uncommon, antipathy, difference of temper, jealouſy, in- 
diſcretion, diſobedience;” barrenneſs, and contagious diſ- 
eaſes : but though the law on theſe occaſions authorizes a 
divorce, it is ſeldom put in force among people of diſtinc- 
tion, though there are examples of it among the vulgar. 
Yet the men are ſo extremely jealous, that they will not 
ſuffer their wives to ſpeak in private even to their own 
brothers, 

Though every man is liable to be puniſhed for parting 
with his wife, without what is eſteemed a juſt cauſe, and | 
though gaming is forbidden to people of all ranks, yet 
Mr. Le Compte obſerves, that theſe laws do not hinder the 
Chineſe from playing ſometimes till they have loſt all their 


_ eſtates, their houſes, their children, and their wives. Yet | 


arbarous as this exceſs of inhumanity is, they even pro- 
ceed ſtill farther; for when the avarice of a parent is alarm- 
ed by the number of his children, and when his poverty 
makes him apprehenſive of being unable to ſupply them with 
neceſſaries, they cruelly engage the midwives to ſtifle their 
poor female infants in a baſon of water as ſoon as they are 
born, or expoſe thoſe helpleſs innocents by night in the 
ſtreets. This is ſo common in populous cities, that it was 
cuſtomary with the miſſionaries to ſend out every morning 
a number of their catechiſts, who, taking their ſeveral 
walks, baptized a multitude of theſe dying children. 
Indeed a father while living has the power of an abſolute 
deſpotic tyrant, and after his death is worſhipped as a god. 
Let a ſon become ever ſo rich, and a father ever ſo poor, 
there is no ſubmiſſion, no point of obedience, that the 
latter cannot command, or that the former can refuſe. 
The father is abſolute maſter, not only of his ſon's eſtate, 
but alſo of his concubines and children, who, whenever 
they diſpleaſe him, he may ſell to ſtrangers. If a father 


of his guilt; for they cannot believe that any father can 
be ſo unnatural as to bring a falſe accuſation againſt his 
own ſon. But ſhould a ſon be ſo inſolent as to mock 
his father, or arrive at ſuch a pitch of wickedneſs as to 
ſtrike hn, all the province where this ſhameful act of vi- 
olence committed is alarmed; it even becomes the con- 
cern of the whole empire; the emperor himſelf judges 
the criminal. All the mandarines near the place are 


turned out of their poſts, eſpecially thoſe of the town | 


where he lived, for having been ſo negligent in their in- 
ſtructions; and all the neighbours are reprimanded for 
neglecting, by former puniſhments, to put a ſtop to the 
wickedneſs of the criminal before it arrived to ſuch flagi- 
tiouſneſs. As to the unhappy wretch himſelf, they cut 
him into a thouſand pieces, burn his bones, level his 
houſe to the ground, and even thoſe houſes that ſtand 
near it, and ſet up monuments and memorials of the hor- 
rid deed, 

We ſhall now treat of the funeral ceremonies, which 
are very remarkable, The Chineſe imagine that young 
people, by being witneſſes to the veneration paid to de- 
ceaſed relations, learn betimes the ſubmiſſion and obe- 
dience due to thoſe who are living. Their ancient ſages, 
ſays Du Halde, thought that inſpiring youth with a pro- 
found veneration for their parents would render them ſub- | 
miſſive ; that this ſubmiſſion would preſerve peace in fa- 
milies; that peace in private families would produce 


inſurrections in provinces, and conſequently preſerve re- 
gularity throughout the empire : on this account they 
Have determined what ought to be obſerved at funerals, 
and what honours thould be paid to deceaſed relations. 
They dreſs the deceaſed in his beft clothes, with the 
uſyal marks of his dignity, and then put him in his cof- 
fin. Thoſe made for wealthy perſons are formed of 


| ſelves the uſe of meat and ſtrong drink, and fiequent ng 


| In ſome places the picture of the deceaſed is elevated 


planks above half a foot thick, and ſo well pitched. on the 
| 10 


| rounded with little groves of pines ot cypreſs, 
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inſide, and fapanned without, that they tranfmit no 1,1, 

ſmel]. The rich expend from 300 to 1000 crowns to pu. 

chaſe a coffin of precious wood finely carved and gilt. 
They are prohibited from burying their dead withn Wn 

the walls of cities, or inhabited places; yet are permit; ne” 


to preſerve them in their houſes, where they often ke, d tl 
them ſeveral months and even years, and no magiſtrz;z, al len 
can oblige them to bury them. Many, to ſhew their N. ea 
gard for their deceaſed fathers, keep their bodies three ,, Wl mil! 


four years; and, during the time of mourning, uſe 99 
other ſeat than a ſtoo] covered with white ſerge, nor 39 
other bed than a mat made of reeds. They deny then. 


feaſts or public aſſemblics. | 

At firſt all the relations and friends that are invited come 
to pay their laſt reſpects to the deceaſed, when the coffa 
covered with white cloth is expoſed in the principal roon, 


e m 


and a table placed before it, on which is an image of the ot 
deceaſed, or ſome carved work, on which his name i; W Th 
written, and which is ſurrounded with flowers, perfume; leb: 
and wax candles. They all proſtrate themſelves, and (x. AW... i 
veral times beat their foreheads againſt the floor befor: . 
the table, and then place upon it candles and perfume, MM thc 
which they bring with them; the particular friends ge u 
the deceaſed accompanying theſe ceremonies with ten ilittcd 
and groans, ee, 
While they are thus employed, the eldeſt ſon, accomp- oe 
nied by his brothers, comes from behind a curtain that i = On 
on one ſide of the coffin, and all with countenances full J 
of grief, without ſpeaking, pay them the ſame compliment Mee ſe 


of itriking their foreheads againſt the floor. The women me. 
are concealed behind the ſame curtain, and ſend forth fre. i 
quent mournful cries. This ceremony being ended, they 
all riſe up, and a friend in mourning conducts the viſitor 


into another room, where they are entertained with tez M uinte 
and dried fruits, and then conducted to their ſedans, Mp is 
Theſe ceremonies commonly laſt ſeven days. eng 

Thoſe who have a complete mourning habit, have their x <0! 
cap, veſt, gown, ſtockings, and boots, all white; but ia i dictur 
the firſt months of mourning for a father or mother, their Her of 
habit reſembles a kind of bag made of red ſackcloth ; they nd d 
have a ſort of cord, or a piece of ſackcloth, for their girdl: ; . Sev 
and their cap, which is of an odd figure, is of coarſe cloth, ert 

On the day of the funeral all the relations and friends wie. 
of the deceaſed attend. The proceſſion is begun by per» es, 


ſons carrying paſteboard figures repreſexting ſlaves, tygers, 
horſes, &c. Several companies follow hing two and 
two; ſome carry flags, ſtandards, and perfuming-pans; 
others play mournful tunes on various muſical inſtruments, 


above the reſt, on which is written in large golden cha- 
raters his name and office. Then follows the coffin co- 
vered with a canopy in the form of a dome, made of vio- 
let- coloured ſilk, with tufts of white filk at four corners 
of a frame that has the dome in the middle; this dome 1s 
embroidered. The vehicle in which the coffin is placed i 
carried by 64 men ; but thoſe who are unable to be at the 
expence, have one that requires fewer carriers. The eld 
ſon, at the head of his brothers, together with the grand- 3 
children, follow on foot, covered with ſackcloth, with 
their bodies bent as if finking under the weight of lt 
grief, Afterward proceed the other relations and friends, 
all in mourning ; and in chairs covered with white ſtuff 
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are the wife, daughters, concubines, and ſlaves of the de- Lakes 
ceaſed, who make the air reſound with their cries. to off 
Near the place of burial are tables under cover, where nk 
the domeſtics prepare a repaſt, for the refreſhment of the deavo 
company; and this being ended, the relations and friend Hat le 
ſometimes proſtrate themſelves again, beating their fore- fmil, 
heads againſt the ground; but moſt frequently only return On 
their thanks: upon which che ſons expreſs their civilities the q 
by dumb ſigns. If it be the funeral of a perſon of bigÞ hort 
rank, there are ſeveral apartments at the place of burial; bu 
and after the coffin is brought, a great number of the rel pe! 
tions ſtay there for two months together, and dai), join ene 
with the ſons of the deceaſed in their expreſſions of gric ** fic] 
When death attacks the throne, the mourning becomes ge- 4 
neral, and all public buſineſs is ſuſpended during fifty days. my 
The ſepulchres are built without the cities, and if pol pre 
ſible upon eminences; the form is different in different no 


provinces, but they are generally whitened and fu 
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, | daid to their deceaſed anceſtors are not con- 
r. mourning; they reſort every ſpring to 
ir tombs, and, having plucked up the weeds that grow 

os hem, repeat the ceremonies obſerved at their death, 
then Jace proviſions and rice-beer on the tomb, which 
length ſerves them to feaſt upon. They alſo every year 
eauent the hall of their anceſtors, which is built by eve: y 
ell where the perſons belonging to all the branches 

7 which frequently amount to an incredible num- 
* mingle together without diſtinction of rank ; and 
e eldeſt, though the pooreſt, has the firſt, place. On a 
hne table next the wall is placed the image of the molt 
nent anceſtor, or at leaſt his name, and the names of 

d children of the family, with the age, 


e men, women, an 
uality, employment, and day of the deceaſe of each per- 


| wrote on boards about a foot long. The richeſt pre- 
re a feaſt, and the —_ OT. are uſed to the de- 
afed as if they were yet living. 

The Chineſe have bet ſolemn feſtivals, which they 
tlebrate with great pomp and expence, The firſt three 
avs in the year are throughout the empire ſpent in rejoic- 
oe. They dreſs in their beſt cloaths, and ſend preſents to 
I I] their friends: after which gaming, feaſting, and comedies 
Fee up all their time. Ten or twelve days beſore are com- 
ted many robberies by thoſe who, being deititute of mo- 
ev, are reſolved to obtain ſome to enable them to join in 


oc diverſions. 
10 A On the fifteenth of the firſt month is the feaſt of Lan- 
ul rns, when every family, both in the city and country, on 
ent ee ſea-coaſt, or on the rivers, light up painted lanterns; 
nen me of which are of an incredible ſize, and of different 
re. ms. Many are compoſed of fix panes or ſides: the 
hey me is of japanned wood adorned with gilding, and on 
or very ſquare is ſpread fine tranſparent filk, on which is 


gainted flowers, trees, animals, and human figures. The 
a is crowned with various carved work, from whence 
ang ſilk ſtreamers, of different colours, that fall upon the 
x corners, without hiding any part of the light or of the 
aoures; for on the inſide are put lamps, and a great num- 
er of wax candles, that give a brilliancy to the pictures, 
Wd diffuſe a ſplendor that is extremely agreeable. 

 Scycral of them repreſent objects proper to amuſe and 
W:vcrt the people. You ſee horſes galloping, ſhips failing, 
wies marching, and the like performed by moving pic- 
ures, ſet in motion by people who lie concealed, by means 
ff threads which at a diſtance cannot be perceived. 

What adds a new ſplendor to this feaſt are the fire-works 
een in all parts of the city, which are ſaid to be extremely 


ine. 


1 Some Chineſe doctors pretend that this feſtival received 
bs. ts origin from a ſtory, which they related to M. Le Compte 
* n the following manner: Three thouſand five hundred and 


i2hty-three years ago China was governed by a prince 
amed Ki, the laſt emperor of the firſt race, whom heaven 
ad endued with qualities capable of forming an hero ; but 
WE love of pleaſure taking poſſeſſion of his heart, ſoon tranſ- 
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© that never ceaſe to ſhine, muſt thou be ſubje to death ? 
*© thou who ſhineſt more bright on earth than the ſtars in 
the heavens,” 


canſt not make thy life eternal; but thou mayſt forget 
its brevity, and live as though thou ſhouldſt never die. 
What need have we of the ſun and moon to meaſure the 
duration of life? The morning ſtar that introduces the 
day, and the evening ſhades that uſher in the night, 
*© continually remind thee of the beginning and the end of 
thy days: for as thoſe begin and end, ſo do ours that are 


Come, come, let us no longer caſt our eyes on thoſe 
rolling orbs ; but cure thy diſturbed imagination by build- 
ing new heavens ever enlightened, ever ſerene, ever fa- 
*< vourable to thy deſires, by erecting a great and magni- 
© ficent palace 12 up from the light of the ſun; then 
* hang around magnificent lanterns, whoſe conſtant 
** ſplendor will rival bis rays. Thicher tranſport whatevet 
is capable of contributing to thy pleaſure, We ſhall 
both enter this new world created by thyſelf, I will be 
to thee inſtead of all things, and thou ſhalt afford me 
more pleaſure than this old world can beftow. There 
nature, for our ſakes, ſhall be renewed ; and we enjoy 
more delight than the gods. We ſhall there forget the 
** vicifſitudes of day dl night: with reſpect to us time 
„ ſhall be no more; no more ſhall it be an incumbrance; 
*© no more ſhall it ſhadow and overcloud our lite. If thou 
wilt be always conſtant, always paſſionate, my feli- 
city will ſeem unalterable, and thine happineſs appear 
eternal.“ | 

The emperor either from the vain hope of deceiving 
himſelf, or in order to pleaſe the queen, cauſed the palace 
to be built, and there immured both her and himſelf. He 
had even paſſed ſeveral months to appearance ſteeped in de- 
lights, when the people, enraged at his being thus aban- 
doned to pleaſure, obliged one of the wiſeſt princes of the 
empire to declare againſt him. | 

Theemperor had no ſooner notice of the conſpiracy, than 
he appeared in public, and placed himſelf at the head of an 
army to puniſh the rebel; but ſoon ſeeing himſelf aban- 
doned by the people whom he had ſo weakly deſerted, he 
fled. During the three remaining years of his life he wan- 
dered in diſguiſe from province to province, in perpetual 
danger of being diſcovered; as if Tien had reſolved to 
overwhelm him with continual inquietude, in order to pu- 
niſh him for that ſoft and effeminate repoſe in which he 
hoped to find an uninterrupted ſucceſſion of delights. In 
the mean time they deſtroyed the new palace, and, to pre- 
ſerve the memory of this event, hung up, lanterns in every 
quarter of the city. This cuſtom became anniverſary, and 
a great feſtival throughout the whole empire. 

But we ought not here to omit, another feſtival, which 
is not, like the former, of no real advantage to the ſtate : 
for in a country ſo populous as China, whatever tends to 
the encouragement of agriculture muſt promote the happi- 
neſs and proſperity of the people. Every ſpring, after the 
example of the ancient founders of the monarchy, the em- 
peror goes in a ſolemn manner to plough up a few ridges 
of land, in order to animate the huſbandmen, by his exam- 
pie, in the cultivation of the earth; and in every other city 
but Pekin the mandarine performs the ſame ceremony. 

The emperor and all his court go firſt to a place in the 
field appointed to make an offering to Chang-ti, one of 
their gods, and to beſeech him to increaſe and preſerve the 
fruits of the earth, This ceremony being over, the emperor 
attended by three princes and nine preſidents of the ſove— 
reign courts, who are to aſliſt him at the plough, proceeds 
forwards ; ſeveral great men carry a valuable cheſt, which 
contains the grain to be Dwn, while all the court aſſiſt 
with profound ſilence. There are alſo preſent forty or 
fifty ancient huſbandmen, and about forty of the younger 
ſort. The emperor having taken the plough and ploughed 
ſeveral times backwards and forwards, he reſigns it to one 
of the princes of the blood, who ploughs in the ſame man- 
ner, as do all the reſt. After having ploughed in ſeveral 


places, the emperor ſows the different grain; theſe are 


8 formed him into a monſter, 

of Ki had an extraordinary capacity, an engaging addreſs, 

0 great courage, and ſuch prodigious ſtiength that he could 

1 break iron with the force of his hands. But he became ef. 

2 eminate, and grew weak; he exuauſted his treaſures by 

N building a tower embell ſhed with gems in honour to the 

: memory of a Concubine ; and filled a pool with wine for 

: himfelt and 3oco youths to bathe in. Theſe and many 

A other excefles induced the wiſeſt men of his court humbly 

| to offer him their advice ; but he put them to death : he 

of even impriſoned one of the princes of the empire who en- 

be deavoured to divert the paſſions which clouded his reaſon. 

f length he completed the deſtruction of himfelf and 

3 emily, 

One day, in the midſt of his debaucheries, complaining to 

3 the queen, of whom he was extravagantly tond, of the 

;0 Ihortneſs of life, „I ſhould be content, ſaid he, could [ 

l; * but make thee eternally happy ; but in a few years, nay 

2 perhaps in a few days, death will, in ſpite of us, put an 

i end to our pleaſures; and all my power will not be ſuf- 

f, * ficient to give thee a life longer than that which the loweſt 

bo of my lubjects hopes to enjoy, This thought depreſſes wheat, rice, millet, beans, and a kind of millet called cao- 
* my ſpirits, and pours into my heart a biiterneſs that leang Fand the day following the huſbandmen finiſh the 
ſ- prevents my reliſhing the ſweets of life. Why can- held, who are rewarded by the emperor with four pleces of 
K not I make thee reign for ever? While there are ſtars dyed cotton for cloaths. 


+ l 


The 


* *Tis true, my lord, ſaid this infatuated princeſs, thou 


„begun advance with precipitation to their fatal cloſe. .. 
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The governor of Pekin often goes to viſit this field, 
which is cultivated with great care; he overlooks the fur- 
rows, and if he finds a ſtalk that bears thirteen ears, it is 
eſteemed a good omen. He alſo goes in autumn to get in 
the corn, which he cauſes to be put in yellow ſacks, and 
depoſited in the imperial magazine; and this cern is kept 
for the moſt ſolemn cetemonies. 

As a farther encouragement to agriculture, every year an 
huſbandman, moſt remarkable for his ſkill in cultivating the 
earth, is made a mandarine of the eighth order, by which 
he is intitled to wear the mandarine's habit; to viſit the 
governor of the city, and to fit in his preſence; after his 
death his funeral obſequies are agreeable to his rank ; and 
his title of honour is written in the hall of his anceſtors, 


. 


Their Skill in Agriculture, Arts, and Manufactures, particu- 
larly the Manner of their making Paper and Ink ; of their 
printing and binding Books ; and of their making Porcelain 
and China-ware, Their Silk Manufactures, and Management 
be Silk-worm ; their Bells ; their common Mechanics; the 

ethad by which they ſtock their Fiſh-ponds ; and ſeveral ex- 
traordinary Ways of catching Fiſh and wild Ducks. 


HE huſbandmen apply their utmoſt attention to the 

cultivation of rice; they manure the land extremely, 
and there is no dung nor any kind of filth which they wil! 
not carefully gather for that purpoſe. They alſo take carc 
to diſperſe in certain places the hair of hogs, or any othe! 
ſort of hair, which they imagine gives ſtrength and vigour 
to the land. The barbers, when they ſhave the head, are 
even careful in ſaving the hair, which is fold to the far- 
mers for about a halfpenny a pound. It is carried away in 
bags, and barks are often ſeen loaded with it, 

They at firſt ſow their grain without order; but it has 
no ſooner riſen to a foot, or a foot and a half high, than 
they pluck_it up by the roots, and plant it in lines chequer- 
wiſe, 

But before the rice is tranſplanted, they level the earth 
and make it ſmooth: for after having ploughed the land 
three or four times ſucceſſively up to the middle of the leg 
in water, they break the clods with the head of their mat- 
tocks ; and, then, by the help of a wocden machine, oi. 
which a man ſtands upright while it is drawn by a buffalo, 
they ſmooth the earth; ſo that the plains ſeem more like 
vaſt gardens than open fields. 

Though the invention of the Chineſe is inferior to that 
of our mechanics, their japanned works, their china- wares, 
and the ſilks imported from China, are a ſufficient proof of 
the ingenuity of the workmen, who are not leſs ſkilful in 
ingenious performances in coral, amber, ivory, ſhells, and 
ebony ; their carved works, as well as their public build- 
ings, gates of great cities, triumphal arches, bridges, and 
their towers, have ſomething in them great and noble; in 
a word, they ſucceed equally in all kinds of arts that are 
neceſſary for the common uſes and conveniencies of life. 

The Chineſe paper is made of the bark of bamboo and 
other trees ; but they uſe only the ſecond ſkin of the bark, 
which is ſoft and white. This is buried fifteen days in the 
mud of ſome ſtanding water, waſhed clean, and then 
ſpread in a dry ditch, where it is covered with lime. In 
a few days it is taken out again, waſhed, reduced into a 
kind of threads, and ſpread in the ſun to whiten and dry. 
It is then boiled well in a copper, and afterwards reduced 
by a proper machine to a ſoft paſte. They then take ſome 
water in which the branches of a ſhrub named koteng has 
been ſoaked, to render it ſizy, and mix it with the matter 
of which the paper is made, taking care not to put in too 
much or too little. "The whole then appears like a thick 
clammy liquor, and being poured into large and deep re- 
ſervoirs, they take up with their moulds the ſurface of the 
liquor, which almoſt inſtantly becomes paper. The moulds 
or frames they make uſe of to take up this matter are long 
and broad, and the bottom compoſed of threads of bamboo, 
ſo that there are ſheets ten or twelve feet long, and ſome- 
times more. Afterwards they dip every ſheet of paper into 
allum- water, whence it is called fan paper; fan in the 
Chineſe tongue ſignifying allum. The allum prevents the 
ink ſinking, and gives it an agreeable luſtre, I his paper is 
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white, ſoft, and ſmooth ; but is more apt to crack th 


* of Europe; it eaſily takes moiſture, and by des 
the worms get in it, if proper care be not taken to a = 
ſerve it. To prevent theſe inconveniencies, the ho, Wl 
ſhould be often beaten, and expoſed to the ſun, Be, Wl 
the paper made of the bark of trees, there is ſome ma, ,ll 
cotton, and this is the fineſt, whiteſt, and moſt uſed ; be(iq,, 
it is not ſubject to the inconveniencies juſt mentioned; 
it will keep as well and as long as the paper made j 


Europe, Ihe conſumption of paper in China is ſo grey 


that it is not ſurpriſing they make uſe of the bark of dis, 
ent trees, and alſo make it of cotton4for beſides the . 


digious quantity uſed. in printing, and by the learned ay 


the ſtudents, who are almoſt innumerable, an inconcei h 


quantity is conſumed in private houſes; one fide of der 
rooms being nothing but paper windows: on the ref} g 
the walls, which are of plaſter, they paſte white pap, 
and the ceiling is made of frames covered with paper, d 
which various ornaments are drawn. : 

The invention of paper would have been comparative 
of little uſe to the Chineſe, had they not at the ſame tin, 
invented a ſort of ink fit to draw their characters upon i; 
T his is what is uſually called with us Indian- ink. Ther 
are ſeveral methods of making it ; but that mentioned by, 
ther Contancin ſeems moſt eaſy to reduce to practice. Thy 
receipt he obtained from the Chineſe is as follows: 

Put five or fix lighted wicks into a veſlel filled with gi 
but obſerve that the beſt oil makes the moſt ſhining bla, 
and conſequently the moſt eſteemed and the dcateſt ink, 
Over this veſlel place at a proper diſtance 2 cover 
in the ſhape of a funnel, to receive all the GAK: wha 
t has received enough take it off, and with a gooſe's feathe 
zently bruſh the ſoot from the inſide upon a dry and ſtroꝶg 
theet of paper. The lampblack which does not fall d 
with bruſhing, and that ſticks faſt to the cover, is coarſe, 
and may be ſcraped off into a diſh, to make an ordinay 
ſort of ink. Having thus taken off the lampblack, beat i 
in a mortar, mixing with it muſk, or ſome {weet-ſcentel 
water, wich a thin ſize made of neats leather, to unite the 
particles; when the Jampblack is thus brought into a paſt, 
it is put into neat wooden moulds made to give the proper 
iorms to the ſticks of ink; and then having ſtamped upu 
them characters or figures of dragons, birds, or flowers 
which are ſometimes gilt, they dry them in the ſun ot u 
the wind, 

"Tis ſaid that in the city Hoei-tcheou, where they make 
the moſt eſteemed ink, the makers have many ſmall room 
in which they keep lighted lamps all day; and that even 
room is diſtinguiſhed by the oil burat in it, and conk 
quently by the ink made from it. 

When the Chineſe write with this ink, they make uſe 
of a piece of poliſhed marble, in which are one or more hols 
proper to hold water, wherein they put one end of the {tick 
and gently rubbing it, there is in a few moments produced 
fluid ink. Inſtead of a pen they uſe a hair pencil, which 
they hold in the hand not obliquely, but upright, as if the 
paper were to be pricked. The Chineſe always write fron 
the top to the bottom, and begin their books where our 
end: but their paper being very thin, it will not bear writ 
ing on both ſides. 

Printing, which is but in its infancy in Europe, has been 
from all antiquity in uſe in China; but the manner in which 
it is performed is very different from ours. As we hat 
but tew letters, and thoſe capable of compoſing volumes at 
all ſubjects, and in every language, a few characters art 
ſufficient : but the Chineſe, who are ſtrangers to this ad- 
mirable invention, are obliged to make uſe of a prodigio 
number of characters, as they have properly no letters, but 
different marks for all the different words in their language 
Inſtead therefore of making uſe of types, they cut their ch. 
racters on blocks of wood, When a perſon intends to pit 
a book, he gets it fairly written on fine tranſparent papel: 
then the engraver glues each leaf upon a ſmooth block 
pear-tree, with the face of the letter to the wood, and ther 
cuts away the wood, leaving only the characters: which" 
done in ſo exact a manner, that, when printed off, the 
perfectly reſemble the original, and it is difficult to d. 
tinguiſh what is printed from that which is written. 

| This manner of printing is on many accounts incomme- 
dious ; it neceſſarily takes up a great deal of time in eng'# 
ing, and, as the pages are worked off ſeparately, the * 
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3 lume muſt be very conſiderable; beſides, 
1 ed muſt be as numerous as the pages, and 
nume will be ſufficient to fill a room. On the other 
1. it is attended with ſome advantages; = have no 
aſion for a corrector; for, provided the leaf e exactly 
itten, the engraver ſeldom makes any miſtaxes : beſides, 
author is not obliged to print off more books than he 
gan immedlate occaſion for, and never runs the hazard 
printing a large impreſſion when the ſale is not abſolutely 
tain. | . 

WT hey uſe no printing-preſs as we do, for the paper is too 
+ to bear it; but when once the blocks are ready, and 
paper cut, one man with a bruſh can print a great 
nber of ſheets in a day. They have two bruſhes, one 
der than the other; they dip one a little in the ink, and 
en rub the ſurface of the block with it, ſo as to wet it 
ither too much nor too little; for if it was too much the 
W.-ractcrs would be blotted, and if too little they would 
WS print. Having thus inked the characters, they lay the 
ect upon the block, and then gently paſs the other bruſh 
er the paper, prefling it down a little that it may imbibe 
e ink, which it eaſily does, as the printing-paper is not 
pped in allum. 5 

W The ink uſed in printing is made of lampblack, wel] 
ten and expoſed to the ſun, and then ſifted through A 
iy fine fieve: it is afterwards tempered with aqua-vitz till 
is of the conſiſtence of ſize, after which it is mixed with 
ater till it is of a proper conſiſtence. Laſtly, they add to 
ery ten ounces of ink about an ounce of glue, which they 
WE olve over the fire, and mix with the lampblack and aqua- 
tr before they ace tempered with water, 

They print but on one fide on account of the thinneſs 
d tranſparency of the paper; hence every leaf of a book 
WE folded, the fold being at the edge of the book, and the 
Woening at the back, where they are bound together. The) 
over their books with a neat ſort of grey paſteboard, to 
hich they ſometimes add fine ſattin or flowered taffety ; 
d ſome are covered with red brocade, on which arc 
old and ſilver flowers. This method of binding is very neat 
Wand convenient, hut they never gild the edges, nor even 
Wolour them. 

W China-ware is made of a mixture af different ſorts of 
arth ; one called pe-turtſe is white, With a greeniſh caſt, 
ad is found in the quarries. It is very hard, and being 
roke into ſmall pieces with hammers, is put into mortars ; 
d by help of ſtone- peſtles, capped with iron, is reduced 
to a fine powder. Theſe peſtles are worked without 
caſing, either by man's labour or by the aſſiſtance of water, 
Wn the ſame manner as the hammers of paper-mills, This 
onder is caſt into a large veſſel filled with water, and 
Wrikly ſtirred with a ſtrong iron ſpatula ; when, after it 
das reſted a few minutes, there riſes on the ſurface a cream 
our or five inches thick, which they take off, and pour in- 
Wo another veſſel of water, Thus they agitate the water of 
We firſt veſſel ſeveral times, conſtantly taking off what 
ims on the top, till nothing remains but the groſs part, 
hich they take out and pound afreſh, With reſpect to 
hat is put into the ſecond veſſel, they wait till it has 
ormed at the bottom a kind of paſte ; and when the water 
appears clear they pour it off gently, and caſt the paſte into 
large moulds, in which it is dried. - 
Another earth uſed as a material in the compoſi.ion of 
hina-ware is a kind of chalk, of a ſomewhat glutinous 
and ſoapy nature. They waſh it in river-water, to take 
off a yellow earth that ſticks to its ſurface; and then break- 
ng it, put it into a veſſel of water to diſſolve ; after which 
hey 4 it in the ſame manner as the other. 

The fineſt, lighteſt, and moſt beautiful China- ware is 
ade only by well incorporating together eight parts of 

this laſt chalk with two of the former ; after which the 
veſſels are turned on the wheel, that is placed on a round 
oard, which whirls round by means of a wheel placed 
under it, and is turned by the foot in much the ſame man- 
ner as our potters make mugs, bowls, and other veſſels: 
lome pieces of China-ware are made in moulds, and all of 
em paſs through a multitude of hands. 

ae great pieces of China-ware are made at twice, one 
Patt is lifted upon the wheel by two or three men, in order 
ro receive its proper ſhape ; and the other half, after it is 
armed and almoſt dry, is joined to it and united by the 
ame matter it is made of, moiſtened with water. hen 
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the pieces thus faſtened together are quite dry, they ſcrape 
and poliſh the place where they are joined with a knife, 
both on the infide and out. In the ſame manner they ap- 
ply handles, ſpouts, and the like. 

Men, groteſque figures, animals, idols, buſts, and the 
like, which are hollow, are made in moulds, in three, four, 
or more pieces ; after which they are joined together, and 
finiſhed with tools proper to trace, hollow, and poliſh the 
different ſtrokes the mould had not impreſſed. 

As to flowers and other ornaments that ſeem engraved, 
they are formed on the china by ſtamps and moulds; and 
relievos, ready prepared, are ſtuck on. 

When they have the model of a piece of China-ware 
that is beſpoke, and which they cannot imitate by the 
wheel only, - they make uſe of a kind of yellow fat 
clay, which they knead very much, and then apply it to 
the mode] ; and when the impreſſion is taken, ſeparate the 
mould from the mudel in ſeveral pieces, which they ſuffer 
to dry gently. When they intend to make uſe of the 
model, they place it for ſome time near the fire; after which 
they fill it to what thickneſs is deſigned with the paſte pro- 
per for making China-ware, preſſing it in all places with 
the hand ; and then place it a moment before the fire, 
which looſens the mould by drying up the moiſture that 
united the one to the other. The ſeveral pieces thus made 
eparately, are united again in the ſame manner as the large 
China- veſſels; and the figure being ſuffered to grow hard, 
is afterwards finiſhed by tools proper tor that purpoſe. 

The labour of painting the China-ware is alſo divided 
between a great number of workmen, who do every thing 
by rote, aſſiſted by a very poor imagination: it is the bu- 
ſineſs of one to make the coloured circle near the edge 
another traces the flowers, which are painted by a third. 
t belongs to one to make rivers and mountains, another 
makes birds, flies, and other animals ; but the figures of 
men are commonly the worſt performed. 

Du Halde ſays they glaze and bake it before this part of 
the work is performed ; and then having painted and laid 
on the gilding, they bake it a ſecond time. 

They uſe all colours in painting China-ware; though 
there are ſeldom any brought to Europe but blue upon a 
white ground, ſometimes mixed with red and gold. Some 
are quite red with ſmall ſpots, others entirely blue, others 
of a ſhining black, others marbled, and others painted with 
landſcapes, mixed with almoſt all colours, and enlivened 
by gilding. This beautiful brittle furniture has been finely 
imitated in the Dreſden china, and in tKat made at Chelſea, 
Bow, and at \\ orceſter : ſome of which, with reſpe& to 
the beauty of the painting, greatly exceed that made by the 
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The beſt authors have agreed, that ſilk and filk-worms 
came originally from China; from thence they paſſed to 
the Indians, from them to the Perſians, and from the latter 
to the Greeks and Romans; among whom ſilk ſtuffs, at 
their firſt introduction, was valued at their weight in 

old, 

. The ſilks moſt in uſe among the Chineſe are plain and 
flowered gauzes, which are their ſummer wear; damaſks of 
all ſorts and colours, ſtriped ſattins, black Nanking ſattins, 
coarſe taffeties, brocades, velvets, and a great many ſorts 
for which the Europeans have no name. For their gold 
tiſſue, they do not make uſe of fine gold thread twiſted 
ilk ; but cutting a long flip of gilt paper into ſmall ſlips, 
very artfully roll them about the filk, Theſe ſtuffs, when 
treſh, look very fine; but being ſoon. tarniſhed by the air, 
and ſpoiled by wet, they are unfit for garments. None 
but the mandarines, and their ladies wear them ; and that 
but ſeldom, | | 

The Chineſe being the firſt nation that diſcovered the art 
of rearing ſilk- worms, and rendering their labours of ſervice 
to mankind, a conciſe account of the manner in which this 
is performed, and the ſilk produced in that country, can- 
not fail of being agreeable to the curious reader ; and the 
more ſo, as the ſilk manufacture there is much greater than 
in any other country upon earth, 

The ſilk- worm proceeds from a ſmall egg no bigger than 
a pin's head, and grows till it becomes of the ſize of a 
caterpillar, feeding all the while on mulberry- trees till it 
comes to its maturity; it then ceaſes to eat, and prepares 
for its diſſolution, by wrapping itſelf in a kind of coffin, or 


| 


ſilken ball, of the and ſhape of a pigeon's egg : this 
talk 
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taſk is no ſooner accompliſhed, than its head ſeparates from 
its body, which is ſlender, of a light cheſnut colour, and 
covered with hard ſcaly rings; in ſhort, it is metamorphoſed 


«a 


into a chryſalis, and in no reſpect reſembles its original form, but it muſt not have the leaſt flame or ſmoak. Cow. d 
but remains without the leaſt ſign of life or motion: yet, if dried in the ſun is eſteemed the moſt proper fuel; fot A 
worms like its ſmell. The women who attend them »,,iM 
be clean and-neat, and avoid eating or handling wild 
cory, the ſmell of which is prejudicial to the worms; whia | 
, muſt be managed with great cate before their firſt mol, 


taken out of its ſepulchral caſe, it will writhe on being 
touched ; though on opening it no ſign of an animal form 
is to be ſeen with the naked eye, for nothing appears within 
its ſcaly covering but a liquid ſubſtance, In this torpid 
Rate, without limbs, or any diſtinction of head or tail, it 
remains, till at length it awakes to a new life, puts off the 
rings with which it was ſurrounded, and making a paſlage 
out of its ſilken ſepulchre, appears a perfect moth or but- 
terfly, with head, legs, and wings: yet in this ſtate it 
never eats, but fluttering about, as if rejoiced at its reſur- 
rection to a new and more eligible life, propagates its 
ſpecies ; and cach female having laid abundance of eggs, 
both the males and females die. 

There are two methods of bringing up theſe curious in- 
ſets, both practiſed in China; theſe are, either ſuffering 
them to expatiate at full liberty on the mulberry-trees, by 
which they are nouriſhed, or by keeping them in rooms, 
As in this laſt method the fineſt ſilk is produced, we ſhall 
oy a particular deſcription of the manner in which the 

hineſe proceed. 

To begin with the eggs, which are laid on large ſheets 
of paper, to which they firmly adhere, The females have 
no ſooner done laying, than thoſe eggs which ſtick together 
in clots are thrown away, and the ſheets hung up on a 
beam of the room, with the eggs inward, and the windows 
are opened in the front to admit the wind : but no hempen 
ropes muſt ever come near the worms or their eggs. After 
ſome days the ſheets are taken down, rolled up looſely with 
the eggs inwards, and then hung up again, during the 
ſummer and autumn. 

At the end of December, or the beginning of January, 
the eggs are put into cold water, with a little ſalt diſſolved 
in it, taking care that it does not freeze, and a China-diſh 
put over them, that the ſheets may not ſwim. Two days 
after they take them out, hang them up again, and when 
dry rol] them a little tighter, and encloſe each ſeparately, 
ſtanding on one end in an earthen-veſſel. Some put them 
into a lye made of mulberry-tree aſhes, and then lay them 
ſame moments in ſnow-water, or elſe hang them up three 
nigbts on a mulberry-tree to receive the ſnow or rain, if 
not too violent, 


The time of hatching them is when the leaves of the 


mulberry-trees begin to open, for they are haſtened or im- 
peded according to the different degrees of heat or cold to 
which they are expoſed. When they are ready to come 
forth, the eggs ſwell, and become a little pointed, 


The third day before mY are hatched, the rolls of paper 
retched out, and hung up with 
benumbs them, or elſe the blinds are taken from the win- 


are taken out of the veſſel, 
the back-fides towards the ſun, till they receive a kindly 
warmth, and then being rolled up cloſe, they are ſet up- 
right in a veſſel in a warm place. This is repeated the 
next day and the eggs change to an aſh grey: they then 


put two ſheets together, and rolling them cloſe tie the 1 
covered with worms, which at their firſt coming from tht 


ends. 
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the worms are fed till they are ready to ſpin ; and, tg wh 


ſerve a regular heat, ſtove-hres are at the corner; of ., 
room, or elſe a warming-pan is carried up and down, 


Every day is to them a year, and has in it the four eaſy 


the morning is ſpring, the middle of the dav ſummer, N . 


While the eo 


evening autumn, and the night winter, 


are kept, before they are hatched, they require much 6. 8 : 


when firſt hatched they want as much heat; when becgy 
caterpillars they need a moderate heat; after the great my}, 
ing they muſt be kept cool; when upon the decline the 
ſhould be warmed by degrees; and a great heat is nec 
when they are working their cones, 1 

The mulberry-leaves ſhould be gathered two or threeda 
before hand, and kept in a clean place ; the firſt three Fe 
they give them the tendereſt leaves cut with a ſharp knit 
into little threads, without bruiſing them. At the end g 
three or four days, when they begin to turn white, they 
food muſt be increaſed, but not cut fo ſmall : and why 
they become blackiſh, they muſt have a greater quantjy 
of leaves quite whole. As they turn again white, and en 
with leſs appetite, they give them fewer leaves, and feys 
ſtill when they grow yellow; and when they are readyy 
change their ſkins they give them nothing. Every molt 
ing time they muſt be treated in the ſame manner, 

To render this and what follows intelligible it is nece; 
ſary to obſerve, that when the filk-worm leaves its lit! 
egg, it is perfectly black; but in a few days it aſſume; 
whitiſh hue, or an aſh-grey ; after which its coat becon 
ing ſullied and ragged, it caſts it off, and appears in a ney 
habit. As it increaſes in bulk it grows whiter, but incling 
a little to green; till ceaſing to feed, and ſleeping almoſt fy 
two days, it a ſecond time diveſts itſelf of its ſkin, and . 
pears in its third habit; when its colour, head, and whol: 
form are ſo changed, that it ſeems another animal, It noy 


begins to eat again, and continues to do ſo for ſome day; 
then changes to a bright yellow, and relapſes into its for 
mer lethargy, at the concluſion of which it once more quit 
its covering; and having continued feeding ſome tint 


longer, it at length renounces feaſting and all ſociety, au 


builds its ſilken tomb. | 

But to proceed. The worms eat equally day and night: 
the Chineſe give them on the firſt day forty-eight meals 
that is, one every half hour; the next thirty; the third di 
they have ſtill leſs. As cloudy and rainy weather take 
away their ſtomach, juſt before their repaſt a whiſp of ver 
dry ſtraw, the flame of which muſt be all alike, is held over 
the worms to free them from the cold and moiſture that 


dows to let in the full day-light. 

Eating ſo often haſtens their growth, on which the chit 
profit of the filk-worms depends. If they come to maturity 
in twenty-three or twenty-five days, a large ſheet of papet 


The third day, towards night, the ſheets are unrolled eggs weighs little more than a drachm, will produce twenty: 


and ſtretched on a fine mat, when the eggs appear blackiſh. | 
If any worms are hatched they muſt be thrown away, for 
they would much. increaſe the care and trouble of thoſe 


who attend them: they then roll three ſheets together, and 
carry them into a pretty warm place, ſheltered from the 
ſouth wind. 
and opening them, they find them full of worms like ſmall 
black ants. The eggs not hatched within an hour after 
muſt be thrown away, as muſt alſo thoſe with a flat head 
that are ſhrivelled and diſcoloured. F 

The apartment for the filk-worms ought to be on a dry 
riſing ground, in a ſweet air, and free from noiſe, The 
rooms ſhould be ſquare, and very cloſe, for the ſake of 
warmth ; the door ſhould be to the ſouth, and covered with 
a double mat, to keep out the cold; yet there ſhould be a 
window on every fide, that when it is thought neceſſary 
the air may have a free paſſage. In opening of a' window 
to let in a refreſhing breeze, care muſt be taken to keep 
out the gnats and flies, The room muſt be furniſhed with 
nine or ten rows of frames, about nine inches one above 


The next day the people taking out the rolls 


the other, On theſe they place ruſh hurdles, upon which 


five ounces of ſilk; but if not till twenty-eight days, the 
then yield only twenty ounces ; and if they are a month d 
forty days in growing, they then produce but ten. 

They muſt be kept extremely clean, and often removed; 
and when they are pretty well grown, the worms belong 
ing to one hurdle muſt be divided into three, afterwats 
they muſt be placed on fix, and ſo on to the number 
twenty or more : for being full of humours, they mult bt 
kept at a due diſtance from each other. 

The critical moment for removing them is when they ar 
of a bright yellow and ready to ſpin; they are then pit 
into a proper apartment prepared for them to work IN, Thi 
is a large caſe or cloſet, divided all round into partitions 
each with a ſhelf; there they place the ſilk-worms, wit 
afterwards range themſelves in their proper ſituations. T her 
ought to be room for a man to go in, and to keep am 
fire in the middle, juſt to yield a gentle heat, which mak 
the worms work more eagerly, and renders. the filk mr 
tranſparent, They muſt be ſurrounded with mats at! 
{mal} diſtance, which muſt cover the top of the place, b 


| keep off the outward air ; and becauſe they love to work 5 
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er, after the third day's labour the mats 
= — —4 Hom one o'clock till three, but the rays 
3 ſun muſt not ſhine upon them. They are at this 
. covered with the ſheets of paper that were uſed on 
wo ® manner in which the filk-worm performs 
it at firſt ſeems to labour without deſign, and 
forms only a kind of flue or down : this is its firſt day's 
employment. Oa the ſecond it begins to form the out- 
ſide of the cone or ball, in the midit of the looſe filk or 
flue made the preceding day. On the third day it is quite 
hid, and the reſt of his performance is concealed from our 
ſight. At length the cones being finiſhed in ſeven days, 
the worm changes its form and becomes a chryſalis ; the 
cones are then gathered and Jaid in heaps, but they firſt 
ſet apart thoſe deſigned for propagation upon a hurdle in a 
iry place. : 

pe 2 care is to kill the moths in thoſe cones which 
the people would not have bored. T he beſt way of doing 
this is to fill large earthen- veſſels with cones in layers of 
ten pounds each, throwing in four ounces of ſalt with 
every layer, and covering it with large dry leaves like thoſe 
of the water-lily, and cloſely ſtopping the mouth of the 
veſſels. But in laying the cones into the veſſels they ſeparate 
the long, white, and glittering ones, which yield a very 
fine ſilk, from thoſe that are thick, dark, and of the colour 
of the ſkin of an onion, which produce a. coarſer ſilk. | 

This is the method of raiſing worms in the ſpring, 
which is the general ſeaſon for doing it, though ſome hatch 
eggs in ſummer and autumn, and almoſt every month 
after the ſpring crop; but were all to do ſo, the mulberry- 
trees would ſcarce furniſh them ſufficient food. The ſilk- 
worms bred in ſummer are kept cool, and the windows 
covered with gauze to keep out the gnats. Thoſe raiſod 
in autumn are firſt to be kept cool : but after their molt- 
ing, and when they ſpin, they muſt be kept warmer than 
in the ſpring. : 
When the ſilk- worms are ready to ſpin, if you lay them 
on the top of a cup covered with paper, they will ſpin 2 
piece of ſilk flat, thin, and round like a large wafer. I heſe 
are not clogged with this viſcous matter which the worms 
emit when long incloſed, and they are as eaſy to wind as 
the cods, without requiring to be wound in ſuch a hurry. 

When they wind off the filk they firſt clear away the 
down, and then throwing the cones into a copper of warm 
water, ſtir them about with ſmall twigs bound together, 
and cut like bruſhes ; by which means the ends of the ſilk 
being diſengaged catch on the twigs, and thus are drawn 
out, and eight, ten, or twelve of them faſtened together to 


this work; 


them breaks, till all the ſilk is wound off. 


without woollen and linen manufactures, Wool is very 


ſheep ; yet the Chineſe do not make cloth, That furniſhed 
by the Engliſh is highly eſteemed ; but being dearer than 
the fineſt ſilks, they buy but little of it: yet as for drug- 
gets, ſerges, and tammies, they make them very well; theſe 
are worn by the bonzes, and are commonly manufactured 
by their wives. 

They make cotton cloth; and for the ſummer nettle 
linen for long veſts. But the cloth moſt valued, and to be 
found no where elſe, is made of a plant called co, found 
in the province Fo-kien, It is a kind of creeping ſhrub 
that ſpreads over the fields, with leaves much larger than 
the ivy; they are round and ſmooth, green within, and 
downy on the outſide : the ſtems of ſome are as thick as 
one's finger, but very pliable and downy like the leaves, 
When they begin to dry they leave them to rot in water, 
as they do flax and hemp : the firſt ſkin is peeled off and 
thrown away; but the ſecond, which is more fine and de- 
licate, they divide by the hand into very flender threads, 
and, it is ſaid, weave it without either beating or ſpinning 
it. This kind of linen is tranſparent and pretty fine, but 
ſo light and coal, that the perſon who wears it feems to 
have nothing on his bac. 

Among the other arts practiſed by the Chineſe we 
ou2ht not to omit their being long acquainted with found- 
ag of bells. Some of theſe are of a prodigious ſize, par- 
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ticularly ſeveral caſt at Peking between three and four hun- 
dred years ago, each of which weigh an hundred and 
twenty thouſand pounds. They are eleven feet wide, forty 
feet round, and twelve feet high beſides the ear, which is 
at leaſt three feet in height: but Le Compte obſerves, 
that thoſe of Europe exceed them in ſound, as much as 
they exceed the European bells in ſize; for, inſtead of iron 
clappers, they ſtrike upon them with a large weoden ham- 
mer, which probably deadens the ſound. They have alſa 
great bells in all their cities, which are uſed to diſtinguiſh 
the hours of the night. 

In every city there are mechanics of almoſt all ſorts; 
ſome work in their ſhops, others go about the ſtreets to 
be hired ; but the greater part are employed in private fa- 
milies. For inſtance, if you want a ſuit of cloaths, the 
taylor comes to your houſe early in the morning, and re- 
turns home in the evening. He uſes no thimble, but 
inſtead of it ties a rag about the ball of his thumb ; and 
he generally ſows ſtanding, only leaning againſt the table 
on which his work lies. The other handicrafts alſo work 
at the houſes of their cuſtomers, and all bring their tools 
along with them, even to the ſmith with his anvil and 
forge to make things for comman uſe. 

he barbers, with their ſhoulders loaded with a ſtool, 
their baſon, pot and fire, with a towel and clouts, give 
notice of their approach with a little beil ; and when call- 
ed, very dexterouſly on the ſpot, whether it be in the 
ſtreet, the middle of a ſquare, at the door of a houſe, or 
any where elſe, ſhave the head, ſet the eye-brows in or- 
der, clean the ears with proper inſtruments, ſtretch out 
the arms, and rub the ſhoulders, all for leſs than a half- 
penny, which they receive with many thanks, and then 
ring the bell again, in order to obtain another jobb. The 
ſhoe-makers go about in the ſame manner, and will either 
make ſhoes, or, for about three-pence, will ſole them ſo as 
to laſt a year or two, if the perſon does not walk much 
abroad, 

It will not here be improper to mention the method by 
which the Chi: eſe ſtock their ponds and pools with fiſh. 
In the month of May the country people place mats and 
hurdles acroſs the river Yang-tſe-kiang, in the province of 
Kiang-fi, leaving only room for the paſſage of the boats. 
Theſe hurdles ftop the ſpawn, which, together with the 
water, they convey into proper veſſels, and expoſe it to 
fale; after which it is carried into different provinces for 
the purpoſes already mentioned, 

The fiſhermen, beſides nets and lines, the firſt uſed in 
their great fiſheries, and the latter in their ſmall, in ſeveral 
provinces fiſh with a kind of cormorants, which they train 


a reel, which a woman turns round, and at the ſame time up as hawks are taught in Europe to catch birds. Early 
guides the threads, and ſubſtitutes new ones when any of in the morning one may ſee on the rivers a conſiderable 


number of bouts, and ſeveral of theſe birds fitting at the 


Though the Chineſe chiefly wear ſilk, yet they are not end of each, when, at a ſignal given by ſtriking the water 


with an oar, they take their flight, and diſperſing over the 


common and cheap, eſpecially in the provinces of Chan- ſi, river, watch their prey, and ſuddenly diving, ſeize the fiſh 
Chen-fi, and Se-tchuen, where they feed abundance of by the middle, and then rifing carry it to the boat. 


| The fiſherman takes the bird, and holding its head down= 
| ward, paſſes his hand along the neck, to make it diſcharge 
the ſmall hifh it had devoured ; for they are hindered from 
entering into the gullet by a ring put on the lower part of 
the neck, which, after the fiſhing is quite over, they take 
off, and give them ſomething to eat. When the fiſh hap- 
pens to be too large for one bird, they mutually aſſiſt each 
other, one taking the head, another the tail, and bring it 
to the boat to their maſter. | 

They have another method of taking fiſh : for this pur- 
poſe they have long narrow boats, on each fide of which is 
nailed a long plank, two feet broad, japanned with my 
white ſhining varniſh, and ſlanting gently till it almo 
touches the water, In the night-time, when theſe boats are 
uſed, they turn them towards the moon, that the reflection 
may increaſe the ſplendor of the varniſh ; fo that the fiſh, 
which are ſporting about the boats, eaſily miſtaking the 


quently leap upon them, and ſometimes into the boat. 

In tome places the ſoldiers ſhoot the fiſh very dexter- 
ouſly with arrows, faſtened to the bow with a line of pack- 
thread ; as well to prevent their being loſt, as to draw 
out the filh when it is ſhot, In other places, where there 
are great numbers in the mud, men ſtand up to the waiſt 
in water, and pierce them with a three-forked ſpear, P 
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colour of the japanned planks for that of the water, fre- 
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To theſe extraordinary methods of fiſhing we ſhall — 


the manner in which they take wild ducks, which are very 
numerous in the lakes, They leave a number of ſhells of 
large calibaſhes or gourds floating in the water, and when 
they have a mind to catch the ducks, put on their heads 
one of theſe ſhells, with holes to ſee and breathe through, 
and then go naked into the water, ot ſwim deep with their 
bodies, that nothing may appear above the uke but the 
calibaſh, which the ducks being accuſtomed to ſee floating, 
approach without fear; when the duck- hunter taking them 
by the feet, pulls them under the water, wrings their necks, 
and faſtens them to a girdle he wears for that purpoſe ; 
thus purſuing his exerciſe, till he has got as many as he 


can carry, and then returns to the ſhore to difburthen him- 
ſelf of his load. 


* 


g SECT. v. 
Of their ſtill in the Sciences. 


ERE we to take a view of the numerous libraries 

in China, handſomely built, finely adorned, and 

enriched with a prodigious collection of books; were we 
to conſider the multitude of the doctors and colleges 
eſtabliſhed in all the cities of the empire, their obſervatories, 
and conſtant application to watch the courſe of the ſtars ; 
were we farther to reflect, that learning is the only path 
to preferment, and that for above four thouſand years none 
but the learned have been governors of cities and provin- 
ces, and have enjoyed all the offices about the court, we 
ſhould be tempted to believe that China muſt be the wiſeſt 
and moſt learned nation upon earth. Yet by a very ſmal] 
acquaintance with them we ſhall ſoon be undeceived, and 


fully convinced that they are far from having brought any 


of the ſpeculative ſciences to perfection. But there are 
two principal obſtacles that hinder their progreſs ; the firſt 
is, that they have nothing to excite their emulation; and 
the other, that they who are able to diſtinguiſh themſelyes 
can do it only by ria morality, the hiſtory and laws 
of their country, and by learning to write in a polite 
manner. By this means they obtain the degree of doctor, 
and are poſſe ſſed of honour and credit. This is ſoon fol- 
lowed by their obtaining a government, and by their en- 
joying all the conveniences of life. 

Their logic and rhetoric are without rules, imitation 
generally ſerving them inſtead of precept. In the firſt, 
they are guided only by the light of reaſon, without any 
aſſiſtance from art; and, in the laſt, are ſatisfie with 
reading the moſt eloquent pieces, and obſerving the ſtrokes 
moſt likely to affect the mind, | 

They pretend to be the inventors of muſic, and boaſt 
of their having formerly brought it to the higheſt perfec- 
tion. They like the European muſic well enough, pro- 
vided there be but one voice to accompany the Bund of 
ſeveral inſtruments ; but as for the contraſt of different 
voices, of grave and acute ſounds, ſyncopes, fugues, and 
dieſes, they conſider them as no better than a diſagreeable 
confuſion ; for all their concerts have no dependence on 


the variety of tones, or the difference of parts. 


They have no muſical notes, nor any ſign to denote the 
diverſity of tones, the raiſing and falling of the voice, and 
the reſt of the variations that conſtitute harmony, They 
learn the tunes by the ear, and when theſe are played 
-: ac Þ ora inſtruments, or ſung by a good voice, they have 
ſomething in them not diſagreeable even to the ear of an 
European. = 

Du Halde obſerves, that in the year 1679, the emperor 
Cang-hi, who had himſelf compoſed ſome tunes, ſent for 
Grimaldi and Pereira, two miflionaries, to play upon an 
organ and an harpſicord that they had formerly preſented 
him with : he greatly admired the ſweetneſs of our Euro- 
pean airs, and ſeemed to take great pleaſure in them ; then 
ordered his muſicians to play a Chineſe air upon their in- 
ſtruments, and at the ſame time played himſelf in a very 
graceful manner, | 

While the - emperor's muſicians were playing, Pereira 
took his pocket-book and pricked down all the tune, and 
when they had made an end repeated it without miſſing 
one note, which fo aſtoniſhed the emperor, that he be- 
ſtowed great encomiums upon the juſtneſs, harmony, and 
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facility of the European muſic; but that which ſurpric.; ul 
him moſt was, that the miſſionary had learnt an air in , 
ſhort a time, that had given him and his muſicians ſo my 
trouble, and that by the aſſiſtance of characters he coul 


1 bye 
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recollect it at pleaſure, 4 h 
The emperor, to be more fully perſuaded, ſung ſevery 
different airs, which Pereira pricked down in his book , 


and then repeated them with great accuracy and juſtneſ, 
this alſo pleaſed the emperor ſo well, that he owned ti, 
| European muſic to be incomparable, and that Pereira hi. 
not his equal in the whole empire. This prince after. f + 
wards eſtabliſhed an academy of muſic, and made the mat ul 
ſkilful perſons of that ſcience members of it, 3 
The Chineſe have invented eight ſorts of muſical in. a 
ſtruments, which they imagine have the neareſt reſem. 5 -c 
blance to the human voice; ſome are of metal, like ou = 
bells; one has ſome reſemblance to our trumpet : they 
have wind inſtruments of two or three ſorts, as flutes, an 
a kind of ſmall organ, which yields an agreeable ſound, 
They have alſo inſtruments with ſtrings, which are gene. 
rally of ſilk, as cymbals and violins, each with only three 
ſtrings: they have another inſtrument with ſeven ſtring, 
that is much eſteemed, and not diſagreeable when playe 
upon by a ſkilful hand: they have alſo ſeveral kinds of 
drums compoſed of ſkins, ſome of which are ſo heavy that 
they are obliged to place them on a piece of wood. 
They are pretty well verſed in arithmetic, of which 
their books contain the four principal rules, addition, 
ſubſtraction, multiplication, and diviſion, Yet it is not 


by calculation that they put them in practice, for they I 
have nothing like our figures by which they can perform TEL 
the operation. This is. done by an inſtrument conſiſting ; 
of a ſmall board crofled from the bottom to the top by ten chit 
or twelve parallel rods, with a ſeparation at a ſmall di- wei 
tance from one of the ſides: upon theſe rods ate ſmall men 
ivory balls, that flip up and down ; the two which are.in emp 
the upper diviſion of each rod ſtand each for five, and firs ligh 
balls below for units. | they 

In joining and ſeparating the balls they reckon as we ol; 
do with counters, but with ſuch eaſe and readineſs that, on 
Du Halde ſays, the Europeans, with the aſſiſtance of figures, Thi 
are not near ſo quick as the Chineſe in caſting up the moſt the 
conſiderable ſums. con 
Their geometry is very ſuperficial ; however, they nei whe 
ther want ſkill nor exactneſs in meaſuring their land, and proc 
their method of ſurveying is eaſy and certain, the 

The other parts of the mathematics were unknown to ceal 
the Chineſe till they were viſited by the miſſionaries. The or | 
emperor Cang-hi was never weaty of ſeeing and hearing I 
of them; on the other hand, the jeſuits being ſenſible hoy cloc 
neceſſary it was for them to procure hig protection, omitted wer 
nothing capable of exciting his curioſity. ces. 

To give him an inſight into optics, they made him a pre- the 
ſent of a ſemi-cylinder of a light wood, with a convex- fo f. 
glaſs placed in the middle of its axis; which being turned look 
towards any object, painted the image within the tube to I 
a great nicety. wht 

The emperor, greatly pleaſed with ſuch an unuſual the 
fight, deſired to have a machine placed in his garden at fron 
Pekin, in which, without being ſeen himſelf, he might hea) 
ſee every thing that ped in the ſtreets and neighbouring cip⸗ 
places. For this purpoſe they prepared an object. glaſs of ACC: 
much greater diameter, and made in the thickeſt garden- hve 
wall a window in the form of a pyramid, the baſis of which that 
was towards the garden, and the point towards the ſtreet: ra 
at the point they fixed a convex-glaſs, oppoſite the place ſtel] 
where there was the greateſt concourſe of people, and at thi the 
baſe made a large cloſet ſhut up cloſe on all ſides and ve! the 
dark, There the emperor came with his queens to 0 mot 
ſerve the lively images of every thing that paſſed in the and 
ſtreets, z ſight that pleaſed him extremely; but it charmed of t 
the ladies a great deal more, fince they could no otheruiſ Cor 
behold this ſpectacle, the cuſtoms of China not allowing Chi 
them to go out of the palace. Ry” pro 

Grimaldi gave another ſurpriſing inſtance of his {il} wer 
optics, in the jeſuits garden at Peking. He made upon ibe wh. 
four walls four human figures, each of the ſame length 5 not 
the wall, which was fifty feet. As he had perfectiy 97 [ 
ſerved the rules of optics, nothing was ſeen in the fro" tha 
but mountains, foreſts, chaces, and other things of th — 


— but at a certain point they perceived the eu 
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.. man well made and well proportioned, The em- 
or honoured the jeſuits houſe with his preſence, and 
. long :ime beheld theſe figures with admiration, 
he grandees and principal mandarines, who came in 
rowds, were equally ſurpriſed ; but- what ſtruck them 
oft, was to ſee the figures ſo regular and exact upon 
regular walls, that in many places had large windows 
doors. 5 

10 catoptrics _ reſented the emperor with teleſcopes 
r all ſorts, and glaſſes for diminiſhing, magnifying, and 
nultiplying. Among other things they made him a preſent 
of a tube, formed like a priſm, having eight ſides, which 
ing placed parallel with the horizon, preſented eight dif- 
rent ſcenes in ſo lively a manner, that they might be 
iſtaken for the objects themſelves. They gave him another 
abe, in which was a polygon- glaſs, that by its different 
ces collected into one image ſeveral parts of different ob- 
eas; ſo that inſtead of a 2 woods, flocks, and 
cer things repreſented in a picture, war diſtinctly ſeen 
Wn human face or ſome other figure. They like wiſe amuſed 


he emperor with the ſhadows of a magic lantern, 
8 Nor was perſpective forgotten. Three paintings were 
„el mon in che jeſuits garden at Pekin; the mandarines 
of aocked thither out of curioſity to ſee them, and were 


equally ſtruck with the fight. They could not conceive 
ow i; was poſſible on a plain cloth to repreſent porticoes, 


ich galleries, halls, viſtos, and roads, that ſeemed to extend 
on, as far as the eye could reach, and that ſo naturally that at 
an the firſt fight they were deceived, 

hey In explaining ftatics they ſhowed the emperor a ma- 
m  chine, the principal parts of which were only four knotch- 
ing ea wheels and an iron grapple. By the help of this ma- 
ten WS chine a child without difficulty raiſed ſeveral thouſand 
di- WS weight, and ſtood firm againſt the efforts of twenty ſtrong 
nal WS men. Some pneumatic machines alſo greatly excited the 
: in WS emperor's curioſity, They cauſed a waggon to be made of 

Ve 


Wight wood, about two feet long, in the middle of which 
WE they placed a veſſel full of live coals, and upon it an 
zolipile, the wind of which came through a little pipe up- 
on a kind of wheel made like the ſails of a wind-mill. 
This ſmall wheel turned another, and by that means ſet 
the waggon in motion for two hours together. The ſame 
contrivance was likewiſe fixed to a little ſhip with four 
wheels: the æolipile was hid under the deck, and the wind 
proceeding out of two ſmall pipes filled the fails, and made 
the ſhip wheel about a long time; the artifice being con- 
cealed, nothing was heard but a noiſe like a blaſt of wind, 
or like that which water makes about a veſſel. 

| In ſhort, they preſented the emperor repeating-watches, 
clocks with chimes, barometers, and thermometers, which 
were ſent them for that purpoſe by ſeveral European prin- 
ces. All theſe different inventions, till then unknown to 


pre- the Chinefe, fomewhat lowered their natural pride, and 
yex- fo far raiſed their opinion of foreigners, that they began to 
rned look upon the Europeans as their maſters. 
de to It ought not however to be omitted, that no nation 
whatever has applied more conſtantly to aſtronomy than 
uſual the Chineſe, who have made obſetvations in all ages, and 
n 2 from the earlieſt times have appointed perſons to watch the 
night heavens night and day; and this has been one of the prin- 
aring | Cipal employments of the learned. Hence they have an 
105 of account of an eclipſe two thouſand one hundred and fifty- 
den. hve years before the birth of Chriſt: and Gaubil obſerves, 
hich that from above an hundred and twenty years before the ſame 
rect: =1a, they have given the number and extent of their con- 
place ſtellations, what ſtars anſwered the ſolſtices and equinoxes, 
t the the declination of the ſtars, the diſtance of the tropics and 
very the two poles, He adds, they were acquainted with the 
ob- motion of the ſun and moon, and likewiſe of the planets 
1 the and fixed ſtars, though they did not determine the motion 
rmed of the latter till four hundred years after Chriſt, But Le 
ruiſe Compte obſerves, that the aſtronomers, when he Was in 
Wing hina, were very unſkilful, and took little care to im- 
= prove that ſcience ; for provided their ſalary was paid, they 
eil in were in no pou trouble about the changes that happened 
n the in the ſky : but if an eclipſe or comet appears, they dare 
th 3 not be ſo negligent. 
0dr Though the Chineſe aſtronomy is of an ancienter date 
front than that of any other nation in the world; yet the ſame 
f this author obſerves, that they reaſon as abſurdly on this ſub- 
figute ect, as thoſe who are moſt ignorant and illiterate. They 
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fancy that in the heavens is a dragon of a prodigious ſize, 
who is a profeſſed enemy to the ſun and moon, and ready 
at all times to eat them up. They therefore no ſooner 
petceive an eclipſe, than they make a terrible noiſe with 
their drums and braſs kettles, till the monſter bei 
frighted, Jets go his prey, Even the chief mandarines fall 
on their knees in a court of the palace, and frequently 
bow towards the fun, ſtriking the ground with their fore- 
heads, to expreſs their pity for that orb, or rather to beg of 
the dragon not to deprive the world of its light. 

Thus though the learned are free from this vulgar error, 
and are perſuaded that eclipſes are owing to natural cauſes; 
yet, from the prevalence of cuſtom, they continue theſe 


ridiculous ceremonies, which are praCtifed in the fame 


manner in all parts of the empire. 


or almanac, at the head of which is the emperor's edict, 
by which all are forbid, under pain of death, to uſe or to 
publiſh any other calendar ; and of this work ſeveral mil- 
lions of copies are annual!y fold, 

The Chineſe year begins from the conjunction of the 
ſun and moon, or from the neareſt new moon to the hf- 
teenth day of Aquarius, which, according to us, is the 
ſign which the ſun enters about the tenth of January, ard 
ſtays there till the ſame day in February : from this point 
their ſpring begins ; the fifteenth degree of Taurus is the 
point that determines the beginning of their ſummer ; the 
fifteenth of Leo, their autumn ; and the fifteenth of Scorpio, 
their winter. 

They have twelve lunar months, among which ſome 
conſiſt of twenty-nine days and ſome of thirty; and every 
five years they have an intercalary month to adjuſt the 
lunations with the courſe of the ſun. They, like us, 
divide the weeks according to the order of the planets, to 
each of which they aſſign four conſtellations, in ſuch a 
manner, that after the twenty-eight, which ſucceed each 
other by ſeven and ſeven, they return to the firſt. 

Their day, like ours, begins at midnight, and ends at 
the midnight following ; but they are only divided into 
twelve equal hours, each of which contains two of thoſe 
uſed by us. 

The Chineſe have not neglected the art of medicine; 
they applied themſelves to it from the eſtabliſhment of the 
empire, and have many authors who treat of that ſubject ; 
but as they have little {kill in natural philoſophy, and par- 
ticularly in anatomy, they have not made the ſame pro- 
greſs as our European phyſicians. . 

They ſuppoſe that the body in its muſcles, veins, and 
arteries, reſembles a kind of Jute, or a muſical inſtru- 
ment, whoſe ſtrings have various ſounds, according as they 
are braced ; that all theſe have a certain kind of tempe- 
rament proper to themſelves by reaſon of their figure, ſitu- 
ation, and various uſes ; and thus the different pulſes are 


ſition, in the ſame manner as a ſtring by the different degree 
of tenſion, or its being touched in one place or another, in 
a manner more ſtrong or more gentle, ſhews if it be too 
looſe or too much extended. | 

By the beating of the pulſe they pretend to know the 
cauſe of the diſeaſe, and in what part of the body it reſides z 
indeed, all their ſkilful phyſicians by this means diſcover 
pretty exactly the ſymptoms of diſtempers; and it is chiefly 
this that has rendered. the Chineſe phyſicians ſo famous. 

When they attend a ſick (perſon they lay his arm up- 
on a pillow, and then they place their four fingers upon 
the artery, ſometimes hard and ſometimes gently ; they 
take time to examine the beating, and diſtinguiſh the dif- 
ferences according as the motion is more or leſs quick, full 
or ſlender, uniform or irregular ; which they obſerve with 
the utmoſt attention, and afterwards, without aſking the 
patient, tell him where his pain lies, whether in the head, 
ſtomach, or belly ; or whether it be the liver or ſpleen 


| that is affected. They alſo tell when he ſhall obtain eaſe, 
and when the diſtemper will leave him. Indeed, the know- 


ledge of the Chineſe phyſicians in this reſpect, is very ex- 
traordinary and ſurpriſing. 

Some phyſicians when they viſit the ſick bring in their 
chair, or by their ſervant who follows them, a cheſt of 
various drawers, Which are ſeparated into forty ſmall com- 
partments well furniſhed with roots and ſimples, which 
they adminiſter according to the nature of the 3 

ele 


The Chineſe aſtronomers every year compoſe a calendar, 


marks by which they can infallibly judge of their diſpo- 
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theſe are either ſudorific, or ſerve to | wn the blood and 
humours, to diſpel vapours, to ftop fluxes, to ſtrengthen 
the ſtomach, or are gently purgative. | 

Others carry no cheſt, but give a preſcription, and leave 
the ſick at liberty to take them of him, or to buy them of 
the druggiſts, who are to be met with in almoſt every 
city. Some are above diſpenſing medicines, and theſe re- 
quire more for their viſits. - 

The Chineſe phyſicians, after having made uſe of ſimple 
decoctions and reſtored health, depend very much upon 
their cordials to extirpate the very root of the diſeaſe; they 
have theſe of all ſorts, generally compoſed of herbs, leaves, 
fruit, dried ſeeds, and roots. Variety of ſimples are ſold in 
every city of the empire; one province borrows from ano- 
ther what it has not itſelf, and there are fairs, where no- 
thing but medicines are fold, 

The phyſicians allow water to their patients, but order 
it to be boiled. They generally forbid all other food, and 
if the ſick perſon is extremely hungry, they allow him to 
take but very little; for they imagine that, while the body 
is indiſpoſed, the ſtomach is unfit to perform its functions, 
and that the digeſtion made in this condition 1s always per- 


nicious. 


. 


Of their public Buildings, particularly the great Wall, which 
divides Tartary from China; the Pagods or Temples ; the China 
Tower; the Triumphal Arches, the Bridges, and Roads. 


HE celebrated great wall, which divides China from 

T artary, excels all the fortifications attempted by 

the ancients, it being fifteen hundred miles long, and con- 

tinued through three great provinces. It is ſtrengthened by 

towers, in the ſame manner as the walls of the cities : 

the gates are fortified on the fide of China with large forts, 

and where the paſſes might be more eaſily forced, they have 

raiſed two or three bulwarks behind each other, that each 
may afford a mutual defence. 

As China is divided from Tartary by a chain of moun- 
tains, the wall has been carried over them. It begins at a 
large bulwark of ſtone, raiſed in the ſea to the eaſt of Pe- 
kin, and almoſt in the ſame latitude, it being in forty de- 
grees two minutes. It is built like the walls of the com- 
mon cities of the empire, but much wider, and conſiſts 
chiefly of brick, bound with ſuch ſtrong mortar, that, tho' 
it has Jaſted ſeveral centuries, it is ſtill pretty entire: it is 
from twenty to twenty-five feet high, and ſo broad, that 
five or ſix horſemen may travel a- breaſt with eaſe. Some 
parts of the wall are, however, only of earth, which is in 
particular places caſed on the outſide, This wall was 
raiſed above eighteen hundred years ago by the emperor 
Chihohamti, to prevent the incurſions of the neighbour- 
ing Tartars, and, as Le Compte obſerves, was one of the 
greateſt and maddeſt undertakings ever known ; for though 
it was prudent to guard the eaſieſt avenues, nothing, he 
adds, could be more ridiculous than for them to carry their 
wall to the top of ſome precipices, which the birds can 
ſcarce reach with their wings, and which it is impoſſible 
the Tartarian horſe ſhould aſcend. If they fancied that 
an army might have clambered up thither, how could they 
imagine that ſo low a wall could be any defence? As for 
my part, he continues, I admire how the materials were 
conveyed thither. I his was not done without a vaſt ex- 
pence, and the loſs of more men than could have periſhed 
by the greateſt fury of their enemies. It is ſaid that, dur- 
ing the reigns of the Chineſe emperors, this wall was guard- 
ed by a million of ſoldiers ; but as that part of Tartary 
now belongs to China, they are content with manning well 
the moſt dangerous and beſt fortified parts of it. 

- Among the fortreſſes of the kingdom there are about 
one thouſand of the firſt rate, the reſt ſcarcely deſerve the 
name. The cities are divided into three claſſes; of the 
firſt there are above one hundred and ſixty, of the ſecond 
two hundred and ſeventy, and of the third above twelve 
hundred, beſides near three hundred walled cities, which 
they omit in this calculation as not worth obſerving, tho” 
— of them are trading places, well inhabited. Ihe vil- 


lages are numberleſs, eſpecially thoſe of the ſouthern pro- 


vinces; and in thoſe of Chanſi and Chenſi moſt of them 
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are ſurrounded with walls and good ditches, with iron 
gates, which the country people ſhut at night, and gung 
in the day- time, to protect them from robbers, and from 
the ſoldiers, who, in ſpite of their officers, would jn(,,, 
them as they paſs by. | 

Among the buildings moſt worthy of notice, we ought 
not to omit their pagods, or temples, erected by the fun. 
ſtition of the princes and people to their fabulous deitie; 
Theſe are very numerous; the moſt celebrated of then. 


the people has given beauties denied them by nature. The 
channels formed in the rocks to convey the water from the 
heights into reſervoirs made for that purpoſe, with the 
gardens, groves, and grottos, formed in the rocks for ſhe. 
ter and the heat of the climate, render theſe ſolitudes 
extremely delightful. Theſe temples partly conſiſt of pox. 
ticos, paved with large ſquare-{tones, and partly of hall; 
that have a communicatio long galleries, adorned 
with ſtatues of ſtone, and ſometimes of braſs. The roof, 
of theſe ſtructures ſhine with very beautiful green and 
yellow tiles, and the corners are embelliſhed with dragons 
of the ſame colours, projecting forward. Moſt of theſe 
pagods have a lofty tower, terminated by a dome, to which 
they aſcend by a winding ſtair-caſe. Under this dome i; 
commonly a ſquare temple, which is often adorned with 
moſaic-work, and the walls covered with the figures of 
animals and monſters in relievo. Of this form are moſt of 
the temples, and theſe are alſo the habitations of the 
bonzes. | 

The towers erected in almoſt every city are their prin. 
cipal ornaments, and among theſe that of Nanking is the 
moſt famous. This is called the China-tower. It joins 
the temple of Gratitude, which is erected on a maſſive ba- 
ſis, built with bricks, and ſurrounded with rails of unpo. 
liſhed marble. The aſcent to it is by a ſtair-caſe of ten or 
twelve ſteps, which lead to the hall. This room, which 
ſerves for the temple, is a hundred feet high, and ſtands 
on a ſmall marble baſis, that projects two feet all round, 
beyond the reſt of the wall. The front is adorned with a 
gallery, and ſeveral pillars ; the roofs, which in China are 
generally two, one next the top of the wall, and a nar- 
rower over that, are covered with green ſhining tiles; 
and on the inſide the ceiling is painted, and formed of lit- 
tle pieces differently wrought one within the other, which 
the Chineſe eſteem very ornamental. Indeed, ſuch a med- 
ley of beams, joiſts, rafters, and pinions, appear extremely 
ſingular and ſurprizing to an European, who naturally 
thinks that ſuch a work muſt be very expenſive; but, in 
reality, all this proceeds from the ignorance of the work- 


which renders our buildings at once ſolid and beautiful, 
The hall receives no light but through the doors, of which 
there are three very large ones on the eaſt fide, that open 
into the China-tower. 

This laſt ſtructure makes a part of the above temple, and 
is of an octagon figure, about forty feet wide, ſo that each 
ſide is about fifteen feet in length. A wall of the ſame 
form is built round it, at the diſtance of two fathoms and 
a half, and being of a moderate height, ſupports a roof co- 
vered with ſhining tiles, that ſeems to proceed from the 
tower, and forms underneath a pretty kind of gallery. 
The tower is nine ſtories high, each adorned with a cor- 
nice three feet above the windows, and adorned with a root 
like that of the gallery, except its not projecting ſo far, and 
theſe, like the tower, decreaſe in breadth as they increaſe 
in height. The outſide of this ſtructure is encruſted with 
a coarſe china-ware, which has, in a great meaſure, retain- 
ed its beauty, though the tower has been erected between 
three and four hundred years. The ſtair-caſe, which is on 
the inſide, is narrow, and the ſteps very high. Each {tory 
has a room with a painted ceiling, and in the walls of the 
upper rooms are ſeveral ſmall niches, with gilt idols 
relievo, forming a pretty kind of inlaid work. The 
floor is molt lofty ; but the. reſt are all of an equal height, 
and on the top of the work is a thick pole, that ſtands upon 
the floor of the eighth ſtory, and reaches more than thittj 
feet above the roof, A kind of ſpiral line like a ſcreu 
winds round at ſeveral feet diſtance from the pole, and on 
the top is placed a golden ball, of an extraordinary mag” 
tude. The height of the whole tower, from the groun 
to the ball, is above two hundred feet. The 
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are built on barren mountains, to which the induſtry af 


men, who are unacquainted with the noble ſimplicity | 
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The carals, which we have already mentioned, are, per- 
haps, the nobleſt works of the Chineſe, conſidering their 
cat extent, and their being caſed on each ſide with a wall 
of large ſtones, and ſometimes with marble. The com- 
munication with the country 1s rendered extremely conve- 
nient by the bridges over the canals : theſe conſiſt of three, 
five, or ſeven arches, that in the middle being very high, 
that barks may paſs through it. Some have only one arch; 
as theſe are not very thick towards the top, they cannot be 
ſtrong, but they anſwer the purpoſe, as no waggons are 
ever uſed in China, and the porters who carry bales of 
goods paſs over theſe bridges by the help of ſtairs on each 
fide, with ſteps about three inches thick. Some of the 
bridges have threc or four great ſtones placed on the top of 
the piers, in the form of planks, and there are ſome of 
theſe ſtones eighteen feet in length. 
The bridges built over the rivers are ſome of them very 
handſome ſtructures, and of a ſurpriſing length: of theſe 
there is a remarkable one at Fau-tcheou-fou, the capital of 
Fo-kien. The river over which it is built is half a league 
in breadth, and is ſeparated into ſmall arms by ſeveral 
ilands, which are all united by bridges, the principal of 
which has above an hundred arches of white ſtone, with 
a baluſtrade on each fide, handſomely carved : but there 
is ſtill a more extraordinary one at Suen-tcheou-fou, 
which extends over the point of an arm of the ſea, and is 
two thouſand five hundred Chineſe feet in length, and 
twenty in breadth. It is ſupported by two hundred and 
fifty- two ſtrong piers, one hundred and twenty. ſix on each 
fide. ' 
A bridge two leagues and a half to the weſt of Peking 
was one of the fineſt ever ſeen, till a part of it was thrown 
down by a ſudden inundation. It was entirely of white 
marble, ſupported by ſeventy ſmall pillars, which were ſe- 
parated by pannels of fine marble, on which were carved 
flowers, foliages, birds, and ſeveral forts of animals. At 
the eaſt end were two marble pedeſtals, one on each fide, 
on which were two lions of extraordinary magnitude, un- 
der which were ſeveral others of a ſmaller ſize. At the 
weſt end, on two other marble pedeſtals, ſtood the figures 
of two children, well executed, 
In the province of Se-tchuen they have faſtened wooden 
poles into the rocks of the mountains, and on thoſe have 
laid thick planks, and thus formed a kind of bridges, or 
rather roads hanging over the vallies; but theſe appear 
very dreadful to thoſe who are unuſed to them; yet the 
people of the neighbouring country paſs them on horſe- 
_ or on their mules, without the leaſt apprehenſion of 
anger. 
The Chineſe pay great attention to the high roads, 
which they render ſafe, handſome, and commodious. 
Theſe are commonly very broad, and often well paved, 
eſpecially in the ſouthern provinces, where they uſe nei- 
ther waggons nor horſes. "They have formed ways over 
the higheſt mountains, by cutting through rocks, levelling 
the tops of hills, and filling up the vallies. In ſome pro- 
vinces the high roads are lined on each ſide with tall trees ; 
and at proper diſtances are neat reſting places. Moſt of 
the mandarines, when their office is expired, on their re- 
turn to their country, recommend themſelves by works of 
tais kind, The inns too are very large and handſome ; 
2 on the leſſer roads are wretched ill contrived 
ul! gs. 
We have already mentioned the canals, in deſcribing 
the fertility of the country ; and ſhall take notice of ſome 
further particulars relating to them, in Sect. IX. where we 
ſhall treat of the ſkill of the Chineſe in dragging their 


barks up their {luices, and in conveying them from one 
canal to another. 
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Of the Houſes of the Chineſe, and their Furniture. Of the 
Cities of the Chineſe in general, and a particular Deſcription 
of Pekin, and of the Imperial Palace and Gardens near 
that City. The Civil Policy obſerved in the Government of 


the Cities; and the method of laying out Gardens, practiſed 
ameng them. 


HE houſes of the middling ſort of people are very 
plain; for they have no regard to any thing but 
ey 
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convenience. They commonly begin with erecting pil- 


lars, and placing the roof upon them; for moſt of the 
buildings being of wood, the foundation is ſeldom laid 
deeper than two feet They ſometimes build their walls 
of brick or clay, but they have generally nothing more 
than a ground-floor, except thoſe of the merchants, which 
have frequently a ſtory above it, in which they depoſit 
their goods ; in the cities almoſt all the houſes are covered 
with thick ridge tiles. They place the convex ſides down- 
wards, and cover the chinks where the tiles join, by lay- 
ing on others in a contrary poſition. The ſpars and joiſts 
are either round or ſquare; upon theſe they lay cither tiles 
that are large, ſquare, and flat, or elſe pieces of board, or 
mats made of reeds, plaſtered over. When it is a little 
dry they lay on the tiles, and, if they can afford it, join 
them with roach-lime. 

The houſes of the wealthy are much inferior to ours; 
for, beſides the poorneſs of the architecture, they do not 
ſtudy to adorn them. One principal reaſon is, their re- 
ceiving no viſits in the inner part of the houſe, but only 
in a kind of divan appointed for ceremonies ; this is a 
banquetting-room, al] open, that has no other ornament 
beſides one ſingle order of wooden columns, painted and 
varniſhed, which ſerves to ſupport the roof; ſo that it is not 
ſurpriſing, that they ſhould be ſparing of ſuperfluous orna- 
ments in apartments ſcarce ever ſeen by itrangers : they 
have, therefore, neither tapeſtry hangings, looking-glaſles, 
nor wrought chairs: gildings are in faſhion only, in the 
apartments of the emperors or princes of the blood, Their 
beds, which are their principal ornaments, are never ſeen 
by ſtrangers : fo that all their magnificence may be re- 
duced to cabinets, tables, varniſhed ſcreens, ſome pic- 
tures, and ſeveral pieces of white ſattin, upon which are 
written, in large characters, ſentences of morality, and 
theſe are hung in different parts of the chambers. Veſſels 
of China ware are both the common moveablcs and orna— 
ments of every houſe ; for the tables, the ſide- boards, and 
the very kitchen, is filled with them. Of this ware is 
made the veſſels out of which they eat and drink; they 
have likewiſe large flower- pots of it, jars, and other veſſels 
for holding liquids. The pictures with which they adorn 
their apartments have nothing worthy of notice, but the 
brightneſs of the colours ; for they are ignorant both of 
peripeCtive, and the proper diſpoſitions of lights and ſhades. 
There are a great number of painters who repreſent on 
the chamber walls an order of architecture, without the 
leaſt ſymmetry ; they form bands or fillets round the 
rooms, at the top and bottom, and between them columns 
at an equal diſtance. They frequently hang up the pic- 
tures of their anceſtors, and ſometimes pieces of ſattin, on 
which are painted flowers, fowls, mountains, and palaces, 
The rooms are alſo ſometimes adorned with ſilk lanterns. 

The Chineſe are aſtoniſhed at the vaſt and lofty fronts 
of our edifices ; they look upon our ſtreets as hollow ways 
through hideous mountains, and our houſes as rocks whoſe 
ſummits are out of ſight, and whoſe bottoms are pierced 
through with dens, like the habitations of bears and cther 
ſavage beaſts, Our different ſtories raiſed one above ano- 
ther, appear to them intolerable : they cannot conceive 
how we can like to riſk the breaking our necks a hundred 
times a day, in mounting a ſtair-caſe up to the fourth or 
fifth ſtory. Certainly,” ſaid the emperor Cang-hi, upon 
the ſight of ſome plans of European houſes, this Europe 
“ muſt be a very ſmall and wretched country, ſince there 
« js not room enough upon the ground to extend their 
cc cities, and the people are obliged to take up their lodg- 
e ings in the air.” 

Nothing can be more odd and whimſical than their dif- 
ferent forms of doors and windows; they make them 
round, oval, ſquare, and polygons of all kinds, alſo in the 
ſhapes of fans, flowers, vaſes, birds, beaſts and fiſhes; in 
ſhort, of all figures regular and irregular. 

Moſt of the cities of China reſemble each other ſo nearly, 
that the ſeeing of one is almoſt ſufficient to receive a perfect 
idea of the reſt. They are generally ſquare, when the 
ground will permit, and encompaſſed by high walls, de- 
fended by towers, built as buttreſſes at convenient diſtances, 
and ſome have ditches either dry or wet. Within the cities 
are alſo other towers either round, hexagonal, or octagonal, 
and eight or nine ſtories high; triumphal arches in the 
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ſtreets; tolerably handſome temples, conſecrated to their 
| = idols, 
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idols, or erected in honour of their heroes, and thoſe who 
have been of important ſervice to the ſtate. In fine, there 
are public buildings more remarkable for their great ex- 
tent than for their magnificence. To which we may add, 
many large ſquares, and long ſtreets, in ſome cities 
very wide, and in others narrow, with houſes on each 
fide, that have only a ground-floor, or one ſtory at 
moſt. 

Having thus deſcribed the cities of China, in general, 
we ſhall give a particular deſcription of Pekin, or Peking, 
the reſidence of the emperor. 

Pekin, the capital of the whole empire of China, and 
the ordinary reſidence of the emperors, is ſituated in the 
4oth degree of north latitude, in a very fertile plain, 20 
leagues diſtant from the great wall. Its neighbourhood 
to the ſea on the eaſt, and the great canal on the ſouth, 
afford it a communication with ſeveral fine provinces, from 
which it draws great part of its ſubſiſtence. It is an ob- 
long ſquare, and is divided into two cities : that which con- 
tains th emperor's palace is called the Tartar city, be- 
cauſe the houſes were given to the Tartars when the pre- 
ſent family came to the throne ; and they refuſing to ſuffer 
the Chineſe to inhabit it, forced them to live without the 
walls, where they in a ſhort time built a new city; which, 
by being joined to the other, renders the whole of an irre- 


The walls and gates of Pekin are of a ſurpriſing height, 
ſo that they hide the whole city; and are ſo broad, that 
centinels are placed upon them on horſeback ; for there are 
ſlopes within the city of conſiderable length, by which 
horſemen may aſcend the walls ; and in ſeveral places there 
are houſes built for the guard, Upon theſe walls towers 
are erected within bow-ſhot of each other ; and, at proper 
diſtances there is placed one of an extraordinary height, in 
which may be ſtationed a ſmall body of reſerve. The gates 
are neither embelliſhed with ſtatues, nor other carving, all 
their beauty conſiſting in their prodigious height, w'.ich 
at a diſtance gives them a noble appearance. 'The e are 
nine in number ; all are well arched, and ſupport very large 
pavillions nine ſtories high, each ſtory having openings 
either of windows or port-holes ; and on the loweſt ſtory 
is a large hall, where the officers and ſoldiers retire who 
come off the guard. Before each gate is an open ſpace of 
about three hundred and fixty feet, which ſerves for a 
parade, ſurrounded by a ſemi-circular wall, equal in height 
and breadth to that which incloſes the city ; and into this 
parade you enter, not at the front, but at the fide wall, 
where you pals to the gate which commands the country; 
and proceeding through it, turn to the right, and come to 


GEOURAPHTY. City, 
Beſides, the ſtreets are always incommoded with eithe 
mud or duſt; hence both winter and ſummer are equal 
troubleſome to thoſe who walk abroad; for the dirt ſpoil, 
their filk boots, and the duſt ſticks to their cloaths, ef N 
cially if they are made of ſattin, which they have N. 
of oiling to give it a greater luſtre. There is indeed 0 
much duſt raiſed by the multitude of horſes, that the * 
is conſtantly covered with a cloud of it, which gets by 
the houſes and penetrates into the cloſeſt cloſets ; ſo thy 
notwithſtanding all their care, their goods are full of f. 
Indeed they ſtrive to alleviate this inconvenience by con- 
tinually ſprinkling the ſtreets, but ſtill there is ſo much 
left as is prejudicial both to health and cleanlineſs, 

Of all the building in this great city the moſt remark. 
able is the imperial palace, the grandeur of which doe; 
not conſiſt ſo much in the nobleneſs and elegance of the 2. 
chitecture, as in the multitude of its buildings, courts 
and gardens, all regularly diſpoſed z for within the wall 
are not only the emperor's houſe, but a little town, inha- 
bited by the officers of the court and a multitude of artif. 
cers employed and kept by the emperor ; but the houſes of 
the courtiers and artificers are low and ill contrived, 

Frere Attiret, a French ſeſuit, in a letter to M. d 
Aſſaut, dated 1743, publiſhed in“ Recueil des Lettres edi. 
© fhantes & curieuſes” at Paris, 1749, ſays, that the palace 
more than three miles in circumference, the front of the 
buildings ſhines with gilding, varniſh, and paint, The 
inſide is ſet off and furniſhed with every thing that is matt 
beautiful and precious in China, the Indics, and Eu. 
rope. 

But the gardens of this palace deſerve a more particular 
deſcription : we ſhall give it on the authority of F. Attiret, 
who ſeems to have been almoſt the only European who has 
been indulged with the fight of them. They are large 
tracks of ground, in which are raiſed at proper diſtances, 
artificial mountains, from 20 to 60 feet high, which form 
a number of ſmall yalleys, plentifully watered by canals, 
which uniting, form Jakes and meres. Beautitul and 
magnificent barks ſail on theſe pieces of water, the bank; 


which have any reſemblance. to each other : a ſpectator 
would be apt to ſay, that each of them was made accord- 
ing to the ideas and model of ſome foreign country, and 
that the whole was thrown together at random ; but this 
diverſity produces a very pleaſing effect. Every valley 
hath its houſe of pleaſure, large enough to lodge one of our 


theſe houſes are built with cedar brought at a vaſt expence 


a ſecond tower which commands the city, and has a gate 
like the former ; but the gate-way is ſo long that it grows 
dark in the middle. The arches of the gates are built of 
marble, and the reſt with large bricks, cemented with 
excellent mortar, The ditch is dry, but very broad and 
deep; and the city is as regularly defended by a ſtrong 
garriſon, as if the people were under the continual dread 
of a ſiege. 

Moſt of the ftreets are built in a direct line, the largeſt 
are about one hundred and twenty feet broad, and a league 


ware generally take up the whole ſtreet, and afford a very 
agreeable proſpect. Each ſhop-keeper places before his 
ſhop, on a ſmall kind of pedeſtal, a board about twenty 
feet high, painted, varniſhed, and often gilt, on which are 
written in large characters, the names of the ſeveral com- 
modities he ſells. Theſe being placed on each ſide of the 
ſtreet, at nearly an equal diſtance from each other, have a 
very pretty appearance; but the houſes are poorly built in 
front, and very low, moſt of them having only a ground 
floor, and none exceeding one ſtory above it. 

Nothing can be more ſurpriſing than to behold the in- 
numerable multitudes who crowd theſe ſtreets, without 
ſeeing one ſingle woman among them; and the confuſion 
occaſioned by a vaſt number of camels, horſes, mules, 
aſſes, chairs, waggons, and carts ; without reckoning the 
crowds of one or two hundred men, who, at a diſtance from 
each other, are gathered about fortune-tellers, players 
at cups and balls, ballad- ſingers, or to hear a fellow read 
a comical ſtory to make them merry: or to liſten to the 
quack doors, who diſtribute their medicines, and with 
many rhetorical flouriſhes explain their wonderful effects. 


pleaſure, there are more than 200 in this vaſt incloſure, 


Our author adds, „I ſaw one of theſe houſes built laſt 


year, which coſt one of the princes of the blood bo 
© wanes, or near 20c,000 pounds ſterling,” The canals 
are croſſed by bridges which do not run in ſtraight lines, 


but wind and turn in ſuch a manner, that one which it 


built in a ſtraight direction would not exceed 30 or 49 
feet, by its zig zag form reaches above 200. 


| The centre lake to which, for its eminence, they hare 
in length. The ſh have ther fil iis ond £1 8 the name of Sea, ie near half a league in diameter 
in eng . ce OPS wnere ey Ell ulks an ina 


every way, and forms one of the moſt beautiful ſcenes in 
the whole incloſure: Out of the middle of this lake, riſes 
a rocky iſland, on which is built a palace, containing moie 
than 100 apartments; it hath four fronts, and for beauty 
and taſte exceeds all deſcription, 

The mountains and hills are covered with trees, parti- 
cularly ſuch as produce beautiful and aromatic flowers; the 
canals are edged with ruſtic pieces of rock, diſpoſed with 
ſuch art, as exactly to reſemble the wildneſs of nature. 
Sometimes the canals are wide, again narrow, here ſer. 
pentine, then again loſt among 
ſurround them. All theſe natural beauties are further 
heightened ; when the lake is covered with barks, fine) 
gilt and varniſhed, fighting mock encounters ; or above & 
in a fine night, when they play off fireworks, and when a 
the palaces, all the barks, and almoſt all the trees ate il⸗ 
luminated: for in illuminations and fireworks, the Chinebe 
leave us far behind. The ſame author adds: ** It 
*© well for me that I had acquired ſome little {kill in 


painting; but for that I might, like many other Euro- 
* peans, have lived 20 or 30 years at Peking, without 


« ever ſetting foot in this charming place. There is bat 
6 . te One 


are ornamented with ranges of buildings, not any tuo of 


greateſt lords in Europe with all his retinue : many of 


the diſtance of 500 leagues, Of the palaces, or houſes of 


the hills and rocks that 
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and that is the emperor ; all pleaſures are 


| an here, . 2 5 
6 one m it is but ſeldom that his princes and 


ie made for him alone: 


11 amitted into his gardens, or even his pa- 
0 þ * q bees aber than the hall of tence = l 

: Is emperor of China is too much a ſlave to his gran- 
y 2 m_ ſhew bimſelf to his people when he goes abroad, 
0 * the can bave no idea of the manner of living of his 
) * a : Tubje As: however, to ſupply this defect, behind his 


palace you are conducted by a ſtraight path to a little city 
W which extends a quarter of a league every * 1 this city 
$ hath ſtreets, ſquares, temples, halls, markets, ſhops, tribu- 
nals, palaces and a port and harbour, In ſhort, every 
tina which is to be found in large, in the capital of the 
A empire, may be found here in miniature. 

E This city then, under the reign of the preſent emperor, 
zs well as under that of his father, who cauſed it to be 
J built, has been ſet apart in order for the eunuchs to re- 
| preſent, as they do ſeveral times in the year, all the 
baff, all the marketings, all the arts, trades, tumults, all 
| the going, and coming, and even all the rogueries of great 
ais. Upon certain days appointed for that purpoſe, 
wery eunuch takes the habit of the rank and profeſſion 
ſigned him. One is a merchant, another an artiſan ; 
this is a ſoldier, that is an officer. One is ſet to roll a 
F .hcelbarrow, another to carry a baſket upon his ſhoulders; 
in ſhort, every one hath the diſtinct badge of his profeſſion, 
The veſſels arrive at the port; the ſhops are opened; the 
merchandizes are expoſed to ſale; one quarter is for ſilk, 
another for cloth; one ſtreet is for porcelain, another for 
works of varniſh. Every thing is properly diſtributed, 
Tais man deals in houſhold furniture; that in cloths, 
and ornaments for ladies ; a third in books for the curious 
and learned, There are taverns for tea; others for wine; 
and public houſes for people of all ranks, There are peo- 
le who hawk about the ſtreets fruits and refreſhments of 
all forts, The mercers catch you by the fleeve, and preſs 
you to buy ſome of their ware. All freedoms are allowed. 
The emperor is hardly to be diſtinguiſhed from the loweſt 


- of his ſubjects, Every one gives notice what he has to 
of ſel! ; they quarrel and fight: there is all the real tumult 


and diſturbance of a fair. The officers come and ſeize 
the quarrellers; who are carried before the judges in their 
tribunals, Theſe examine and paſs ſentence : the of- 
fenders are condemned to undergo the baſtonado : it is 
put in execution; and ſometimes to pleaſe the emperor, 
the jeſt is turned into earneſt, 

There is no want of ſharpers and pickpockets upon 
( theſe occaſions, This noble employment is committed to 
a good number of the moſt dexterous eunuchs, who ac- 
quit themſelves to admiration. If they are caught in the 
act, they-are brought to ſhame and puniſhed : or at. leaſt 
they are condemned in outward appearance, either to be 
branded, or baſtonadoed, or baniſhed, according to the 
heinouſneſs of the offence, and nature of the theft. If they 
ze dexterous at their buſineſs, they have the laugh on their 
kde; they are applauded, and the poor merchant can have 
no redreſs. Every thing however is reſtored, when the 
fair is over, . 

This fair, as J ſaid above, is only kept for the enter- 
tanment of the emperor, the empreſs, and his other la- 
lies. It is very rare that any of the princes or grandees 
are admitted to be preſent at it, and if they are admit- 
ted, it is only when the women are withdrawn. The 
goods, which are expoſed to ſale upon this occaſion are, 
tor the moſt part, the property of the merchants at Peking, 
Vo get the eunuchs to ſell them for them: thus their 
alick is not altogether feigned and in jeſt, The em- 
eror always Jays out a good deal of money upon this oc- 


ure. 
ſer- Con, and there is no doubt but they take care to ſell to 
chat im as dear as they can. The court ladies, on their part, 
ther buya great many things, and the eunuchs the ſame. All this 
nel traffic, if there were not ſomething real in it, would have 
* thing to intereſt them, without which their ſquabbles 
* Would want life and ſpirit, and not give half the plcaſure. 

1 o commerce ſometimes ſucceeds huſbandry : there is in 
neſe the ſame incloſure a quarter appropriated to that uſe. There 
t is ae to be ſeen fields, meadows, farm-houſes, and the cot- 
in lages of labourers : there you may meet with every thing 
ro- Proper for 1 ; oxen, ploughs, and other imple- 
zout "Mtsof huſbandry : there they ſow corn, rice, pulſe, and all 


ts of grain. They mow ; and gather the fruits of their la- 
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bour. In ſhort, whatever is done in the country is practiſed 
there, and in every thing they imitate, as nearly as poſſible, 
the rural ſimplicity and plain manners of a country life. 

The Chineſe nobility, like thoſe of other nations, are 
fond of making a ſplendid appearance; but, with reſpect to 
their houſes, they are curbed by the cuſtoms of their coun- 
try. Le Compte obſerves, that while he was at Pekin, 
one of the principal mandarines cauſed a houſe to be erected 
for himſelf, that was more lofty and magnificent than the 
reſt ; for this ſuppoſed crime he was accuſed before the em- 
peror; when, being afraid of the conſequence, he pulled it 
down while the affair was under examination, 

Among the moſt remarkable buildings is the emperial ob- 
ſervatory, of which ſome of the miſſionaries have been ex- 
cremely laviſh in their praiſes. Le Compte ſays he con- 
ceived an high idea from their deſcriptions of this famous 
place, but was much diſappointed on ſeeing it. In going 
to it he and his friends entered a court of moderate extent, 
where they were ſhewn the dwelling-houſe of thoſe who 


have the care of the obſervatory; then aſcending a narrow 


ſtair-caſe, they reached the top of a ſquare tower, joined on 
the inſides to the walls of Pekin, and raiſed ten or twelve 
feet above the bulwarks, Upon this platform the Chineſe 
aſtronomers had placed their inſtruments, which, though 
but few, took up the whole ſpace; but Father Verbieſt, 
having thought them uſeleſs, had prevailed on the emperor 
to pull them down, and to have new ones ſet up of his own 
contriving : the old ones were therefore in a hall near the 


tower, buried in duſt and oblivion. Le Compte ſaw them 
through a window ſecured with iron bars, and they ap- 


peared large and well caſt ; he had, however, an opportu- 
nity of examining more narrowly a celeſtial globe, of about 
three feet diameter, left in a bye court; when he found that 
it was of a form inclining to an oval, divided with little ex- 
actneſs, and the whole work very coarſe. The Chineſe 
would never have been perſuaded to leave theſe old inſtru- 


ments, and make uſe of thoſe ſet up by the prieſt, which 


are infinitely ſuperior to them, without the expreſs orders of 
the emperor z for they are more fond of the moſt detective 
pieces of antiquity, than of the moſt noble improvements, 

But to return to the deſcription of Pekin in general, 
All the riches and merchandize of the empire are continu- 
ally pouring into this city. It is uſual to be carried in a 
chair, or more commonly to ride through the ſtreets ; and 
Chairs and hackney horſes are eaſily procured, For a ſhil- 
ling or fifteen-pence one may hire a horſe or mule for a 
whole day; and as all the ftreets are filled by great crowds 
of people, the owner often leads his beaſt by the bridle, in 
order to make way. Theſe people know exactly the ſtreet 
and houſe where every conſiderable perſon lives: there is 
alſo a book which gives an account of the place of reſidence 
of every one who has a public employment. 


All the great ſtreets which are drawn by a line from one 


gate to another, have ſeveral guards both for day and night; 
the ſoldiers walk with their ſwords by their ſides and whips 
in their hands, in order to chaſtiſe thoſe who raiſe any diſ- 
turbance; and they have power to take into cuſtody Whom- 
ever they find quarrelling. 

To preſerve order in the cities, they are divided into 
wards, each of which has a principal, who takes care of 
a certain number of houſes, and is anſwerable for every 
thing that happens within his diſtrict ; and if any tumult 
ſhould be raiſed, and the mandarine not be immediately 
informed of it, he would be ſeverely puniſhed. 

Maſters of families are equally reſponſible for the con- 
duct of their children and ſervants, and perſons in autho- 
rity are eſteemed guilty when thoſe who ſhould pay them 
obedience and reſpect have committed a crime; even the 
very neighbours themſelves are obliged to lend their mutual 
aſſiſtance, whenever any misfortune happens, or any crime 
is committed, 

If a quarrel happens among the populace, and they come 
to blows, they take care to ſhed no blood; and there fore if 
they chance io have any weapon of ſteel in their hands, they 
lay it aſide, and uſe only their fiſts. They frequently put an 
end to their conteſts by complaining to the mandarine, who 
ſitting in his chair of ſtate, ſurrounded by his inferior offi- 
cers, cooly hears both parties plead their cauſe after which 
he ſentences the culpable perſon to be baſtonadoed in his 
preſence, and ſometimes he inflicts that puniſhment on 
both partics, | 
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to which they give the appellation of pleaſing, horrid, and 


and ſizes. 
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Common proſtitutes in China are not permitted to live 
within the walls of the city. The houſes they inhabit are 
of a particular kind, and ſeveral of them lodge together, 
generally under the management of a man, who is anſwer- 
able for any diſorder they ſhall occaſion : yet, notwithſtand- 
ing this, lewd women are ſcarcely tolerated z for ſome go- 
vernors will not permit them to live within their diſtrict. 

A good guard is always kept at the gates of every city, 
who examine all paſſengers that enter in; eſpecially if any 
ſingularity renders them ſuſpected ; ſo that if their coun- 
tenance, air, or accent, raiſes a ſuſpicion of their being 
ſtrangers, they are immediately ſtopped, and notice ſent to 
the mandarine. It is one of their principal maxims, which 
they believe greatly contributes to good government, that 
foreigners ought not to be ſuffered to ſettle in the empire; 
for, beſides their hatred and contempt of other nations, 
they are perſuaded people of different countries would in- 
troduce a diverſity of manners and cuſtoms, which would 
gradually bring on perſona} quarrels, that would end in 
parties, and proceed to rebellions fatal to the tranquility 
of the empire. 

We cannot quit this head without giving our readers 
ſome idea of the art of laying out private gardens, among 
the Chineſe, from a work publiſhed by Mr. Chambers in 
1757. Nature 1s their pattern, and their aim 1s to imitate 
her, in all her beautiful irregularities. The Chineſe gar- 
deners, like the European painters, colle& from nature 
the moſt pleaſing” objects, which they endeavour to com- 
bine in ſuch a manner, as not only to appear to the beſt ad- 
vantage ſeparately, but likewiſe to unite in forming an ele- 
gant and ſtriking whole. 

T heir artiſts diſtinguiſh three different ſpecies of ſcenes, 


inchanted, Their enchanted ſcenes anſwer in a great mea- 
ſure to what we call the romantic; their chief view in them 
is to excite ſurprize. Sometimes they convey a rapid tor- 
rent under ground, which ſtrikes the ear with a turbulent 
noiſe, without diſcovering from whence it proceeds ; they 
likewiſe diſpoſe their rocks, buildings, and other objects in 
ſuch a manner, as that the wind paſſing through the dif- 
ſerent interſtices and cavities made in them for that purpoſe, 
cauſes ſtrange and uncommon ſounds. Sometimes they 
form artificial and complicated echoes to heighten their 
ſcenes of inchantment. 

In their ſcenes of horror they introduce impending 
rocks, dark caverns, and impetuous cateracts ruſhing down 
the mountains from all ſides; theſe are intermixed with 
trees, ſhattered and broken, as if by the force of lightning : 
the buildings are ſome in ruins, others half conſumed by 
fire ; ſome miſerable huts diſperſed in the mountains ſerve at 
once to indicate the exiſtence and wretchedneſs of the in- 
habitants : theſe ſcenes are generally ſucceeded by pleaſing 
ones; for the Chineſe artiſts, knowing how powerfully con- 
traſt operates on the mind, con{tantly practiſe ſudden trans- 
itions, and a ſtriking oppoſition of forms, colours, and 
ſhades, 

In their large gardens, they contrive different ſcenes for 
morning, noon, and evening, erecting at the proper points 
of view, buildings adapted to the recreations of each parti- 
cular time of the day. They employ a great deal of water 
in their gardens. In the ſmall ones, if the ſituation admits, 
they frequently lay almoſt the whole ground under water, 
making the whole conſiſt of iſlands and rocks; and 
in their large ones they introduce extenſive lakes, rivers, 
and canals. They frequently erect mills and other hy- 
draulic machines, the motion of which ſerves to enliven 
the ſcene. They have likewiſe veſſels of different forms 


In the compoſition of artifical rocks, the Chineſe ſurpaſs 
all other nations : theſe they make great uſe of in lay- 
ing out the ſcenes produced on and about the water, Caſ- 
cades are likewiſe emblliſhments which they much eſteem, 
avoiding all regularity in ſuch works, by copying nature as 
ſhe appears in that mountainous country, In ſome places 
a large and impetuous cataract is formed, in others are ſeen 
more leiſure falls. They frequently throw rough wooden 


bridges from one rock to another, over the ſteepeſt part of| with ropes, which are generally formed of canes made 


the cataract, and often intercept its paſſage by trees or 
heaps of ſtone that ſeem to have been brought down by 
the violence of the torrent. 

From this account of the Chineſe taſte for laying out 


Of the Chineſe Tunks and Barks, with their Method If raifn 
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gardens, we may infer that in this art at leaſt, they gif, 
no narrow intellect, for though the precepts are ſimpl 
yet the reducing them to practice, requires genius, juds, 
ment, and experience, 7 


. 


the Barks up the torrents of the Sluices of the Canal; 
their hauling them from one Canal to another ; and the Mu. 
ner in which they jail down the Cataratts of the Rivers, 0 
their Floats, and of the Mariners Compaſs uſed by tj, 
Chineſe. 
HE Chineſe junks are in every reſpeCt inferior to q 
ſhips, few carrying more than from two hun 
and fifty to three hundred tons, and are properly only 
wide barks, about eighty or ninety feet in length, with ty 
maſts, The fore part is not made with a beak-head, bur 
is ſplit and riſes up in the manner of two wings or horn, 
which has an odd appearance. The ſtern is ſplit in the 
middle, in order to afford ſhelter for the rudder in a high 
ſea. This rudder, which is about five or ſix feet broad, 
may eaſily be raiſed or lowered by means of a cable that i; 
faſtened to it from the ſtern, Theſe veſſels have neither 
mizen-maſt, bow-ſprit, nor ſcuttle, but only a main-mz# 
and fore- maſt; to which they ſometimes add a top-mat, 
that is of little uſe. Their main-maſt and fore-maſt ar 
placed very near each other, and their proportion is com- 
monly as two to three; and the height of their main. 
maſt is uſually two-thirds of the whole length of the 
veſlel. 
Their maſts, fails, and rigging are extremely rude for 
their maſts are made of trees no otherwiſe faſhioned than 
by barking them, and lopping off their branches. Each 
maſt has only two ſhrouds of twiſted rattan, which are of. 
ten both ſhifted to the weather fide; and the halyard, when 
the yard is up, ſerves inſtead of a third ſhroud. The fail 
are of mat, ſtrengthened every three feet by an horizontal ri 
of bamboo; they run up the maſt with hoops, and when 
they are lowered down, fold upon the deck, 
Theſe veſſels are not caulked with pitch and tar, but 
with a particular kind of gum, mixed with lime and the 
threads of raſped bamboo, and, by means of a well or two 
at the bottom of the hold, they keep the veſſel pretty dry, 
by drawing out the water in buckets : for they are unac- 
quainted with the uſe of pumps. Their anchors are not 
made of iron, like ours, but of iron- wood; and they pres 
tend that they are much more ſerviceable than thoſe of 
iron, becauſe they will not bend: however, the two end: 
are commonly tipt with iron. Thele veſſels are very in- 
different failors, though they hold much more wind than 
ours, becauſe of the ſtiffneſs of the ſails, which do not 
yield to the gale, 
The traders carry no cannon, and appear utterly inc: 
pable of reſiſting any European armed veſſel. Nor is the 
{tate provided with ſhips of conſiderable force, or of 2 
better conſtruction, to protect their merchant- men; for at 
Canton, where their principal naval power is doubtil 
ſtationed, commodore Anſon ſaw no more than four men 
of war junks, of about three hundred tons burthen, of the 
make already deſcribed, and mounted with only eight of 
ten guns, the largeſt of which did not exceed a foul 
pounder. Nag | : 
The barks appointed to carry the mandarines into the 
provinces, are fiat-bottomed ; they are of three ſorts, and 
ſome of them are very large and neat, being painted, gilt 
embelliſhed with dragons, and japanned both within and 
without. . 
To force on the grezt barks, they make uſe of Jong 
thick poles, or elſe of oars of ſeveral ſhapes. Theſe ar 
commonly poles, with a broad end, and a hole in the 
middle to receive the pegs fixed on the fides of the bark : 
there are others that are never taken out of the water, but 
are moved to the right and left, and reſemble the motion 
of a fiſh's tail, When the winds are contrary, or they af 
obliged to go againſt a rapid ſtream, they are drawn * 
threads. 
The merchants who trade in timber and ſalt are eſteemed 
the richeſt in all China. Theſe merchants cauſe the timber to 


be cut down in the mountains, when being ſawed into beambs 
Plak 
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anks, and boards, it is brought to the ſide of the 
'. ors: they then bore holes in the ends of the pieces, 

" 1 faſtenin? them together, form floats hve fect high, ten 
: ang «ad or any length, there being ſome that Extend 
fefa league. The ſeveral parts of the raft thus joined, 
woe caſily any way, like the links of a chain, and are 
W ...:rdcd by four or five men on the fore part with poles and 
ons; while others, placed at equal diſtances along the 
des, help to conduct it. Upon theſe rafts they build from 
inxce to [pace booths or houſes, covered with boards or 
mats, where they dreſs their proviſions, ſtow their move- 
ables, and take their reſt. In the different cities at which 
they touch they ſell theſe houſes along with their timber. 
E [hey float above fix hundred leagues when they convey 
| the timber to Pekin. 

If the Chineſe, as it is affirmed, be the firſt inventors 
of the mariner's compaſs, they have hitherto made little 
advantage of that admirable diſcovery, but ſteer their courſe 
| by a card of a very ſimple make. Ihe rim of the box is 
divided only into twenty-four points, inſtead of thirty-two, 
and is placed upon a bed of ſand. They direct the head of 
he ſhip to the rhumb they deſign to ſteer upon, by the 
help of a ſilken thread, which divides the ſurface of the 
card into two equal parts. For in{tance, to fail ſouth-caſt, 
they put this rhumb parallel to the keel of the ſhip, and 
then turn the veſſel till the needle points to north-weſt, 
narked on the rim. The needle of the largeſt compa!s 
is about three inches long, one end of which has a kind of 
flower-de-luce, and the other a trident. The Chineſe are 
|  abſurdly ſuperſtitious as even to worſhip the compals, 
to offer it incenſe, and place meat before it, 

Though the Europeans greatly exceed the Chineſe in 
the art of navigation in the open ſea, yet upon rivers and 
canals they have a particular ſkill that we are not maſters 
of, In the canals are ſluices made to retain the water, and 
theſe they are able to aſcend and deſcend, which cannot be 
done without great art and conſiderable danger. One of 
theſe luices is called by the Chineſe, 'The queen and miſ- 
trels of heaven, on account of its extraordinary height; and 
yet up this great fall of water the barks are drawn by four 
or hye hundred watermen, or more if required, many of 
whom haul] by a great number of ropes faſtened to the prow, 
while others labour at capſtans placed upon the walls of 
000 the canal. When the ropes are all faſtened, they begin to 
ary, haul up the fluice leiſurely by the ſound of the baſon, on 
— which they at firſt ſtrike ſlowly, till near half of the bark 
bY js raiſed above the upper channel; and then beating faſter 
Pre. on the baſon, all the watermen haul together, and at one 
ſe of poll mount the veſſel up and ſecure it in the dead water, 
ends between the ſides of the canal and the current. 

in- The barks deſcend this fall with more ſpeed and eaſe, 
than but with much greater danger. To prevent any accident 
not men on each ſide hold ropes faſtened to the bark, and 
vive them way or hold them tight as they ſee occaſion. 
There are others in the veſſel with long poles to keep her 
in the miadle of the canal. As ſoon as ſhe has got down 
of 2 into the lower ſtream, the ropes are let go, and ſhe 


w : _ forward with the ſwiftneſs of an arrow ſhot from a 
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Beſides the ſteep water-falls in the canals, there are 
certain rivers that flow with prodigious rapidity acroſs 
abundance of rocks, for the ſpace of ſeventy or eighty leagues 
together, forming a moſt rapid and dangerous current. 

in the province of Fo-kien there is a river in which the 


0 4 Qteracts are continual, and the people ſail eight or ten 
5 - Ws in perpetual danger of periſhing, the torrents being 
„Sült, broken by a thouſand points of rock that ſcarce leave 


n and breadth luthcient for the paſſage of the barks. There are 

nothing but turnings and windings, whil® the contrary 
currents daſhing againſt each other, hurry the bark along 
ſe are With ſurpriſing velocity, You are always within two 
n the et of ſhelves, that in avoiding one you fall foul upon ano- 
bark : ner, unleſs ſecured by the ſurpriſing ſkill of the pilot. No 
r, but People in the world, except the Chineſe, are capable of un- 
10tion kemaking tuch voyages; yet, notwithſtanding all their 
7 J b, icarcely a day paſſes in which ſome veſſel is not 
alo vir, 
e into a The barks they make uſe of are built with very thin 
icht timber, that they may be more eaſily managed, and 
emed re di ided into five or fix apartments, ſeparated by ſtrong 
ber to Pons ſo that when they ſtrike upon a rock only 
ams, bas dirifion is filled with water, while th2 other parts 
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remaining dry, afford time to ſtop the leak. To check 
the rapidity of the motion where the water is not tuo deep, 
tix ſeamen, three on each fide, hold a long poll againſt 
the bottom, and by means of a ſmall rope give way by 
little and little; or one end being faſtencd to the bark, 
and the other twined round the poll, it flips leifurcly ; and 
by a continual rubbing, ſlackens the motion of the veſſe!: 
ſo that if the torrent be ever ſo rapid, yet, if it be even and 
uniform, you float with the ſame ſlowneſs as if you were 
on the calmeſt canal, 

When the ſtream winds and turns they have recourſe 
to a double rudder, ſhaped like an oar, toity or fifty fect 
long, one at the head and the other at the ſtern, All 
depends on plying theſe two great rudders: the reciprocal 
jerks they give the bark to drive it on or turn ic into the 
current, to ſhun the rocks, or cut a torrent, and to purſue 
a fall of water, without running hcadlong with it, whirl 
it about a thouſand different ways, It is not navigation, 
lays Le Compte, it is a manage, for no managed horle la- 
bours more under the hands of a riding-maſter, than the 
bark does under thoſe of the Chineſe mariners; ſo that 
when caſt away, it is not ſo much for want of {kill as 
{trength : for did each of them, inſtead of eight men, 
carry fifteen, all the vioRnce of the torrents would not be 
able to hurry them away. 


I HE 8 X. 
A cenciſe Hiſtory of China. The Authority and Power of the 


Emperor, his Revenue and Forces. The Pomp in which he 
appears when he goes to make his Offerings at the Temfle 


when the preſent Emperor's Mather arrived at her Sixiieth 
Year of Age. 


£ BH HE form of government in China appears to have 

been invariably monarchical, and the ſucceſſion ge- 
nerally hereditary. Their hiſtory divides the emperors 
into twenty-two dynaſties, or epochas of each imperial 
family that has ſucceſſively filled the throne; which we 
have given the reader in the following table, 


Years before 
Chriſt. ” 
Dynaſties, 'Emperors, 3 <a> 96.40% 3 
Dynaſty. 
I Hya 17 2207 441 
II Shang or Ing 28 1766 644 
III Chew 35 1122 874 
IV Tſin 4 248 42 
V-  - an 25 206 426 
After Xt. 

. We 220 45 
VII Tiin 15 265 155 
VIII Song 8 420 59 
IX Th 5 479 23 
X Lyang 4 502 53 
XI Chin 5 555 35 
XII Swi 3 599 28 
XIII Tang 20 618 289 
XIV Hew-lyang 2 907 16 
XV Hew-tang 4 923 13 
XVI Hew-tlin 2 936 11 
XVII Hew-han 2 947 4 
XVIII Hew-chew 3 951 9 
XIX Song 18 960 320 
XX Ywen 9 1280 83 
XXI Ming 16 1368 277 

XXII Ting 3 1645 11 


China was firſt viſited by an European in the thirteenth 
century, it being then diſcovered by Fr. Paulo a Ve- 
netian, His account was afterwards confi med by the 
Portugueſe about 200 years ago, when they peuctraied t 
this remote coaſt, 

The hiſtory of China, till the middle of the laſt cen- 
tury, furniſhes very few intereſting events; it is little 
better than a dry narrative of the names and ſucceſiions of 
their different emperors, and the frequent civil wars which 


| aroſe between them and their petty princes, T hete oc- 
| N caſianed 


of Tien; with a Relaticn of a Solemnity obſerved in 1752. 


city of Peking. 
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caſioned no revolutions in the form of government, and 
furniſhed no important facts for the hiſtorian. The Tar- 
tars ſeem to be almoſt their only foreign enemy until about 
the thirteenth century; the conqueſt of Japan was pro- 
jected by ſome of their emperors, which occaſioned fre- 
quent wars between the two ſtates. 

About 630 years after Chriſt it is reported that a Chriſ- 
tian embaſly came over land to China in the reign of 
Taytſong, by whom they were graciouſly received, 
and Kercher, in his China Illuſtrata, relates, that in the 
city of Si-ngnan-fu was dug up in 1645 a monumental] 
marble table, on the top of which was engraved a croſs; 
it was ten feet long and fix broad, with an inſcription in 
Chineſe and Syriac characters, relating, that “ an angel 
had brought idings of the Meſſiah's being born of a Vir- 
gin in Judea, and of his birth being manifeſted to eaſtern 
kings by a new ſtar in the heavens, who <ame and offered 
the divine infant their preſents ;. that ſo the law, and pre- 
dictions of four-and-twenty prophets might be thereby 
accompliſhed z and that Olopouen came into China in 
the year of Chriſt 1636, where he met with a kind recep- 
tion from the emperor; who, having examined his law, 
and acknowledged the truth of it, iilued out an edict in 
favour of him and his religion.” In 1127 a formidable in- 
vaſion by the Tartars, under their king Ho-tſing, ſeemed 
to threaten the ſubverſion of the Chineſe empire. He pe- 
netrated as far as Nanking, which he made himfelf maſter 
of ; but being vigorouſly attacked by the emperor's forces 
retreated precipitately, after having reduced the royal pa- 
lace at Nanking to-afhes. 

Towards the end of the thirtecnth century the emperor 
Shi-tſu undertpok the conqueſt of Japan, for which pur- 
pole he tranſported thither an army of 1c, oco men, but 
the deſign miſcarried, and the whole armament was ſhip- 
wrecked, and totally loſt. 

About the year 1617 the eaſtern Tartars, whoſe nation 
had been ncarly exterminated by the Chineſe four centu- 
ries before, had riſen to ſuch an height of power as to en- 
able their king, Tyen-ming to lead an army of sc, ooo men 
into the province of Lcautong, provoked at the treatment 
which the Chineſe merchants ſhewed his ſubjects, as well 
as by the contemptuous manner in which his remon- 
ſtrances were treated by the governing mandarines. He 
penetrated into the province of Petcheli, and aſſumed the 
title of Emperor of China ; but after a conflict continued 
for ſeveral years, he was at length obliged to abandon his 
enterprize, and retire into his own territories, 

In 1628 Whay-Tſong, or Zun-Ching, mounted the 
imperial threne of China; in him the Chineſe race of 
emperors terminated, and the 22d dynaſty began in the 
perſon of the Teartarian conqueror, who effected the 
greateſt revolution in the empire of China that their an- 
nals record : and as it is the moſt important part of their 
hiſtory, we ſhall relate it more circumſtantially. 

The cmpite was then torn with inteſtine broils: the 
long wars that had been waged againſt their northern 
neighbours had drained the public treaſury, and the peo- 
ple were oppreſſed with grievous taxes, The unhappy 
emperor had entruſted his army, deſtined to attack the Iar- 
tars, to a traitor named Y wen, through whoſe perhdy the 
FTartars made a ſudden inroad, and beſieged the imperial 
3y the treaſonable practices of the ſame 
general, Mau-ven-long, an old experienced commander, 
was Carried of by poiſon; himſelf, however, did not 
eſcape the due reward of his crimes; for, being ſeized by 
order of the emperor, he was put to death. Whilſt the 
force of the eaſtern Tartars was become ſo formidable 
to the northern parts of the empire, the other provinces 
were full of revolters, who compoſed a formidable body 
of malecontents, under the conduct of a general named 
Li, The delightful province of Honon became the ſcene 
of their ravages; he attacked Cuifong its capital, 
which, by a ſudden breaking down of the dy kes of the 
yellow river, was laid under water, and its inhabitants, to 
the amount of 390,c00 fouls, periſhed in the inundation. 
Li in the mean time purſued his conqueſts with great ſpi- 
rit : he procured the aſſiſtance of the populace by granting 
them every kind of indulgence, and freeing them from 
all taxes, whillt the mandarines, and ſuperior orders of the 
late, he plundercd and put to death without mercy. His 
rapid ſucceſs led him to aſſume the imperial dignity, and 
ſoon after he marchcd azainſt Peking, having firſt found 
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means to convey into that city a certain number gf h. 
creatures, diſguiſcd, who threw open the gates to him, , 
his firſt appearance. He entered the city in triumph e 
the head of 200,0co men, whilſt the diſtracted emnerg, 
found himſelt pent within his palace, and utterly unh 
to make head againſt ſo formidable an enemy, In th. 
extremity he made an effort to quit his palace, at the heal 
of his guard, conſiſting of about 600 men; but his fon. 
tunes were ſo deſperate, that theſe choſe to make term; 
with the conqueror, by forſaking their maſter, Bein- 
thus deprived of every means of eſcaping his mercile 
enemy, he retired (according to Palafox, who relates the 
| conqueſt of China) into a wood, with his queen and 
daughter, where his grief fo overcame him as to deptte 
him of ſpeech : his queen, perceiving his emotion, retire 
farther into the wood, and there hung herſelf. "The em. 
peror, pierced to the heart at this melancholy fight, wrote 
theſe words on the border of his veſt : I have been þ4j;; 
deſerted by my ſubjetts ; do what you will with my body * 
ſpare my people. Having done this, he cut off the Your 
princels's head with a ſtroke of his ſeymitar, and he 
hanged himſelf. His miniſters, concubires, and faithty 
adherents followed the example of their maſter, by di. 
patching themſelves, 

Li, by this event, procured a general ſubmiſſion to hi; 

authority: no one was hardy enough to oppoſe ſo potent 
an uſurper but prince U-ſan-ghey, who commanded the 
| Imperial forces in the province of Lyan-tdng. The tyran; 
marched againſt and beſieged him. To force this prince 
to ſurrender, Li cauſed his aged father, whom he had fe- 
cured as an hoſtage for the behaviour of the ſon, to he 
brought before the walls, loaded with fetters, threatnins 
to put him to death unleis the place was Immediately ſur- 
rendered. But the ftrong tie of filial affection could not 
ſhake the conſtancy of U-ſan-ghey, any more thin the 
dread of death could intimidate the venerable father, 
v ho encouraged his ſon to perſiſt to the laſt in his oppoſi 
tion to the tyrant, This heroic patriotiſm made no im- 
preſſion on the cruel heart of Li, who cauſed the poor old 
man to be put to death. U-ſan-ghey, now doubly excited 
to revenge, applied to the eaſtern Tartars, who had been 
forced to evacuate China, for aſſiſtance againſt the tyrant, 
Tfong-te, their king, xeadily marched to his afliſtance 
with a formidable body of troops. The approach of this 
army diſhcartened the timorous Li, who retreated to Pe- 
king, where he committed every ſpecies of wanton ctuelty, 
ſacking the city and palace, and, after ſetting fire to the 
buildings, he retreated to the province of Chenk ; but 
nothing certain is related of him after this time, 

1 ſong- te having thus delivered China from a cruel ty— 
rant, laid ciaim to the imperial dignity as the reward of 
his ſervice, He had been privately brought up from his 
infancy among the Chineſe, and was well verſed in 
their language and learning, as well as acquainted with 
their genius and cuſtoms, which qualifications recom- 
mended him to the mandarines and generals, and pro- 
moted a ready acquieicence in his deſigns : but this prince 
did not live to lee his glory perfected. He nominated 
his ſon Sun-chi a minor tor his ſucceſſor, who, by the wile 
conduct of the three ſurviving brothers of I ſong-te, ei- 
fected the revolution ſo auſpiciouſly begun: this great 
event happened in 1644. 

U-ſang-ghey, the firſt mover of this buſineſs, was ho- 
noured by the young prince with the dignity of King, anc 
title of Ping-l1, which ſignifies, The pacifier of the welt ; 
but theſe honours did not render him inſenſible of the 
miſchieſs which he had brought upon his country; for, 
as he was wont to term it, he had been ſending for lions i 
drive away dogs. He lived near 40 years after this event. 
The ſouthern provinces were then to be brought to yie 
obedience to the Tartarian emperor : in the conflict mol: 

of the relations of the late emperor, Whay tiong, lol 
their lives. The city of Canton made the molt reſolute 
ſtand againſt the Tartars, for which it was given up to tie 
fury of the ſoldiery. It is truly wonderful that ſo power” 
ful an empire, almoſt equal to Europe in extent, #1 
containing double its number of inhabitants, ſhould, n 
the courle of a very few years, be brought under ſub- 
jection to a foreign prince: but the moderation and wit 
dom of their young emperor effected as much as his ans 
and the attachment which he ſhewed to the eſtabliſhed 


laws and forms of government, and his impartiality in * 
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3 penſing honours and emoluments, completed his con- 


5 arid to the laws of the former, than to have impoſed any 
: ml 
upon them. 
China, W f * 8 . 
? "pact courts of juſtice. 'Thither flows all the wealth of 
iu 
* unite . gps 
K 5 China has gained a great addition of ſtrength from 
W T:ctary, and has now no enemy to fear, Their northern 
ei 
. i ſuch ſubjection, that they are no longer able to diſturb 
me repoſe of the empire. Many of the petty kings of Far- 
4 tary are no more than his viceroys, and the emperor has 
bort : 
© Mort, Tartary, inſtead of becoming the ſcat of govern- 
ment, is the place of baniſhment for the guilty, who are 
ent thither with their families to people thoſe vaſt deſarts, 


and loſe the ſoftneſs and puſillanimity of the 


E which he poſſeſſed the throne, his kingdom flouriſhed. 


| dreadful earthquake overthrew the city of Peking. The 


becauſe they are his repreſentatives. Indeed ſuch reſpect is 
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Thus the Chineſe and Tartars were united into one na- 
and by this union the latter {eem rather to have ſub- 


In reality, Tartary is become ſubject to 
hich {till holds the feat of empire, and has the 


4 kingdoms 3 and there all honours are conferred. 


--hbours are under the fame ſovereign, who keeps them 
D 
; and garriſons thraughout their whole country, In 


t their children who are born there may be accuſtomed 


Chineſe, in the rougher temper and manners of the Tar- 
1 ſucceeded to the throne on the death of his 
her who had reigned 18 years. During 60 years in 


On his death he was ſucceeded by his fourth ſon Yong- 
ching, in 1722, who lived to the year 1736. In 1731, a 


moſt remarkable event in this reign was the ſeverity with 
which the Chriſtians were treated, at the ſame time that 
the Jeſuits received diſtinguiſhing marks of the royal fa- 
rour, The laſt accounts from this diſtant country in— 
form us of the preſent emperor Kien-long who ſucceeded 
to that dignity in 1736, being no ways inclined to extend 
toleration to the Chriſtian converts. 

The emperor has an abſolute authority, and the reſpect 
paid to him is a kind of adoration ; his commands are as rea- 
dily and as ſtrictly obeyed as if they came from heaven, 
nor are any admitted to ſpeak to him but on their knees; 
not even his eldeſt brother, unleſs it be at his command. 
None, except the lords who attend him, are allowed to 
ſtand in his preſence 3 but when they ſpeak to him, they 
put only one knee to the ground. 

The officers receive the ſame honours when they repre- 
ſent the emperor's perſon, and give his orders, either ag 
mandarines of the preſence, or as envoys. His governors 
alſo receive the ſame honours when they adminiſter juſtice, 


pad to the emperor, that the princes of the blood, and all 
the grandees of the court, not only knee] before him, but 
before his chair, his throne, his cloaths, and every thing 
made for his particular uſe. 

Perſons of the higheſt rank are not allowed to ride on 
horſeback or to paſs in a chaiſe before the gates of his pa- 
lace, but are obliged to alight at a place appointed for that 
purpoſe, If the emperor falls dang-rouſly ill, it creates a 
general alarm; the mandarines aſſemble in one of the courts 
of the palace, and paſs whole days and nights without re- 
gard to the inclemency of the air or the rigour of the ſeaſon, 
8 Heaven on their bended knees to reſtore his 

ealth. 

Yellow is the imperial colour, and none are allowed to 
wear it but the emperor and thoſe who attend his perſon, 
His veſt is adorned with dragons that have five claws : 
this is his coat of arms, which none elſe muſt bear. He has 
the diſpoſal of the lives and fortunes of his ſubjects, nor can 
any criminal ſuffer death till he has confirmed the ſentence. 

he princes of the blood are allowed a palace and a 
court, and have a revenue agreeable to their rank. They 
are obliged to live at court, but have not the leaſt degree 
of power. The emperor alone difpoſes of all places in the 
2 He nominates the viceroys and governors, and 
. them at his pleaſure. He chooles which of his 

us he pleaſes for his ſucceſſor; and if he prefers to the 
delt one of more diſtinguiſhed merit, his name becomes 
immortal. 
* order to preſerve their reputation, the emperors are 
10 mually enquiring into the ſtate of the empire, affect- 

$3 kind of paternal care for their people; particularly 
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when any of the provinces are afflicted with calamities, 
the emperor ſhuts himſelf up in his palace, abſtains from all 
pleaſures, and publiſhes decrees to eaſe ſuch provinces of 
their uſual taxes, 

The ſeals of the empire are conſiderable enſigns of the 
imperial authority, and are applied to authorize all public 
acts, The emperor's ſeal is near eight inches ſquare, and 
is a very fine Jaſper; a precious ſtone ſo highly eſteemed 
in China, that none but the emperor is allowed to uſe it. 
The honorary ſeals given to the princes of the blood are 
of gold; thoſe of the viceroy, great mandarines, or ma- 
giſtrates of the firſt order are of ſilver; while thoſe of the 
inferior mandarines are either of braſs or lead, and are 
either larger or ſmaller, according to the dignity of thoſe 
magiſtrates, 

Theſe ſeals are carried before the mandarines when they 
perform any ceremony, or viſit perſons to whom they would 
ſew reſpe&t; they are then depoſited in a gold box, 
placed upon a kind. of litter, ſupported by two men, who 
walk before the chair of the mandarine. 

The revenues of the emperor are amazingly great; but 
it is not eaſy to give an exact account of them, becauſe 
the annual tribute is paid partly in money and partly in 
commodities ; it particularly ariſes from the produce of 
their lands, as rice, wheat, and millet: from alt, ſilks, 
ſtuffs, linen, cotton, with innumerable other articles. 
All theſe, together with the cuſtoms and forfeited eſtates, 
annually amount to above twenty-one millions ſterling, 

The troops he conſtantly keeps in pay amount to above 
ſeven hundred and ſeventy thouſand ſoldiers ; theſe are 
ſtationed near the great wall, and other fortified places; 
a part of theſe alſo compoſe his guards, and thoſe of the 
mandarines, whom they eſcort on their journeys, and at 
night keep watch about their barks or at their inns. Ihe 
emperor likewiſe maintains near five hundred and ſixty-five 
thouſand horſes to remount his cavalry ; and for the uſe of 
the poſts and couriers who convey his orders, and thoſe of 
the tribunals, into the provinces, i 

The emperor enjoys the right of making peace and war, 
and he may conclude treaties upon what conditions he 
pleaſes, provided they are not diſhonourable to the empire. 

To check in ſome meaſure the unlimited power of the 
emperor, every mandarine is permitted to tell him his 
faults, provided it be done with all that ſubmiſſion and hu- 
mility that is agreeable to the veneration and profound re- 


ſpect which is his due. Here the mandarine, who obſerves. 


any thing in the emperor's conduct inconſiſtent with the 
conſtitution of the empire, draws up a requeſt, where, hav- 
ing expreſſed his profound reſpect for his imperial majeſty, 
he moſt humbly beſeeches him to reflect upon the ancient 
laws and good examples of the great princes his predeceſſors, 
and then takes notice in what inſtances he apprehends the 
emperor has deviated from them. This requeſt lies upon a 
table among many other petitions that are daily preſented, 
and which the emperor is obliged to read. If upon this he 
does not change his conduct, he is again admoniſhed as 
often as the mandarine's zeal and courage will permit him 
to do it; for they cannot, without great danger, venture to 
expoſe themſelves to his reſentment. 

But the manner in which their hiſtories are wrote, is 
alone ſufficient to keep within bounds any prince who has 
the leaſt regard for his fame. A certain number of men, 
who are choſen on account of their learning and impartia- 
lity, remark with all poſſible exactneſs not only all the 
prince's actions, but even his words; and each of theſe 
perſons takes minutes of every thing that paſtes, without 
communicating his obſervations to the others, and puts 
the papers, containing his remarks, through a chink into 
an office ſet apart for that purpoſe. | 

Thus they ſet down every thing that occurs in his ad- 
miniſtration; but that neither fear on the one hand, nor 
hope en the other, may biaſs them to be partial in the ac- 
count they give of the emperor, this office is never opened 
during the prince's life, or while any of his family fit on 
the throne, When the crown paſſes into another line, 
or dynaſty, all theſe looſe memoirs are gathered together, 
and after having compared them, they from thence com- 
poſe the hiſtory of that emperor; and if he has acted wiſely, 
propoſe him as an example to poſterity, or if he has been 
negligent of his duty, agd acted inconſiſtently with the 
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good of the people, expoſe him to the cenſure of the 
public. 

The emperor has two ſovereign councils; one, called 
the extr2oudinary council, is only compoſes of princes of 
the blood; the other, called the council in ordinary, has, 
beſtdes the princes, ſeveral miniſters of ſtate, named colavs, 
who examine all ſtate-affairs, and make their report to the 
emperor, by whom they are finally determined. 

The pomp with which he goes to make his offerings in 
the temple of Tien is very extraordinary. The pro- 
ceſſion begins with twenty-four drums ranked in two files, 
and twenty-four trumpets formed of a wood greatly eſ- 
teemed by the Chineſe. They are about three feet long, 
and about eight inches in diameter at the end, adorned with 
circles of gold. After them follow twenty-four men in a 
line, armed with red ſtaves ſeven or cight feet long, var- 
niſhed and adorned with gilt foliages. Next to theſe are 
a hundred ſoldiers carrying halberts, the iron part of 
which terminates in a creſcent. Then follow an hun- 
dred men with rcd maces ornamented with flowers, and 
gilt at the end. Then advance four hundred very fine 
lanterns; four hundred flambcaux made of wood, which 
burn a long time and yield a very great light; two hun- 
dred men with ſpears, ſome adorned with tufts of {i'k of 
various cclours, others with the tails of foxes, leopards, 
and other animals: twenty-four banners, on which are 


painted the ſigns of the zodiack, which the Chineſe di- 


vide into twelve parts: fiſty- ſix other banners, whereon are 
repreſented the fitty- ſix conſtellations, to which the Chi- 
neſe reduce all che ſtars: two hundred fans, on which are 
painted various figures of dragons, birds, and other ani— 
mals; theſe are ſupported by long gilt ſticks; twenty-four 
umbrellas richly adorned, and a beaufet ſupported by the 
officers of the kitchen, and furniſhed with gold utenſils, 
ſuch as ewers, baſons, &. Then appears the emperor 
on horſeback richly dreſſed, and on each fide is held a mag- 
nikcent umbrella, large enough to ſhade both him and 
his horſe; he is ſurrounded with ten led horſes; theſe are 
always white, with the ſaddles and bridles enriched with 
gold and jewels; and alſo by a hundred ſpearmen, and 
pages of the bed-chamber, 

After them the princes of the blood, the reguloes, the 
chief mandarines, and the lords of the court appear in the 
ſame order, and in their proper habits, together with five 
hundred young gentlemen belonging to the palace richly 
clad, followed by a thouſand footmen in red gowns bor- 
dered with flowers, and ſtars of gold and ſilver; immedi- 
ately after thirty-Hix men carry an open chair, followed 
by another that is much larger and cloſe, ſupported by a 
hundred and twenty chairmen; then appear four large 
waggons, two of which are drawn by elephants, and two 
by horſes covered with embroider:d houſings ; every cha- 
riot aud chair is followed by a company of fifty men to 
guard it. This proceſſion is cloſed by two thouſand man- 
darines of letters, and two thouſand mandarines of arms, 
or oftcers of war, richly dreſſed in their proper habits. 
The fame order is always invariably obſerved, 

P. Amyot, a Jeſuit miſſionary, relates a ſingular ſolem- 
nity obſerved at Peking in 1752, when the preſent empe- 
ror's mother entered on the ſixtieth year of her age. The 
mandarines and great officers of ſtate vied with each other 
in exhibiting ſomething to ſurprize and captivate the em- 
peror and his mother. Great preparations were made for 
many months, and the moſt eminent artiſts, in every branch 
employed. On the banks of the river which runs by 
Peking, where the proceſſion was to paſs, were erected 
temporary buildings in diverſified taftes, gilt and embel- 
liſhed in the moſt ſplendid faſhion of the country, in 
which were diſpoſed bands of muſic, comedians, or re- 
freinments for the emperor and his mother, In the city 
of Peking were crections of different kinds, with a rich 
diſplay of ſilks, mock-diamonds, and mirrours; in ſhort, 
every thing that is rare and curious in art or nature in the 
four quarters of the world, were repreſented on this occa- 
tion, Some weeks before the day of ceremony the ſtreets, 
v-hich are here extremely wide, were divided into three 
parts, to accommodate the vaſt conflux of people who re- 
torted thitner, with a commodious fight of this pomp- 
ous exhibition. The middle of the ſtreet was ſet 
apart for the horſemen and equipages, whilſt the ſide paths 


were reſerved for foot pallengers, one for thoſe who went, | become ſubject to their children, 
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the other for thoſe who came. The women, who in this 
country are not ſuffered to go abroad with the men, 1, . 
certain days ſet apart for them, in which they might 5 
traverſe the ſtreets and gratify their curioſity, by chf, 
ing the ſplendor exhibited in honour of one of thcir os 
ſex, One hundred old men, ſuppoſed to be college 
from the different provinees of the empire, and to hs Mr 
one hundred years each, were uniformly cloatheq, *., 
carried on their breaſts a large filver medal, on which n 
engraved characters exprefſing the province they repre, 
ſented ; theſe were called the 100 old men who par he. 
mage to her majeſty, and wiſh her as many years of fig 4 
they have among them. The ancient ſages, or immqy;:!, 
as the Chineſe call them, to the number of 7 times 
were required alſo to ſwell the empreſs's triumph, and ö 
with her their own wiſdom and immortality ; for which 
purpoſe their ſtatues ſomewhat above the human {ize net 
placed near the outſide gate of the palace: they were g. 
preſented by different figures in various attitudes, to fe. 
nify the particular virtues of which they were the ſymbel- 

Of the proceſſion the Father gives us no particular a0. 
count, as none are permitted to gaze on the emperor when 
he appears abroad but ſuch as are attendants on his perſen; 
he only relates, that the emperor preceded his mother 2 
few paces, and waited on her as her 'ſquire. On quittiny 
the water, the proceſſion paſſed from the weſtern pate 1 
the palace, the emperor mounted on horſeback, his my. 
ther in an open chaiſe, attended by the retinue of the cl 
on foot, which cloſed the ſolemnity. 

Such is the reſpect paid to an aged parent by one of the 
moſt deſpotic and moſt powerful princes upon earth! The 
term of b years is a remarkable period among the Chineſe, 
which they diſtinguiſh by the name of cycle, 


ES © FL 
Of the Nobility, 


ONE but thoſe who belong to the reigning family 

have any title of diſtinction: theſe poſſeſs the rank 
of princes, in whoſe favour five honorary degrees of nobi- 
lity are eftabliſhed, much like thoſe of dukes, marquiſts, 
carls, viſcounts, and barons in Europe. Theſe titles are 
granted to the children of the emperor, and to thoſe to 
whom he gives his daughters in marriage, who have teie— 
aues aſſigned them equal to their dignity, but not the !eal 
power. When the founder of the preſent T artarian fz- 
mily was ſettled on the throne, he conferred on his bro- 
thers, who were numerous, and had contributed by their 
valour to the conqueſt of many countries, ſeveral titles cf 
honour, to which the Europeans have given the appella—- 
tion of reguloes or princes of the firſt, ſecond, and thir! 
rank, and it was then determined, that from among tz 
children of every regulo one ſhould always be choſen to 
ſucceed his father in the ſame dignity. 

The emperor alſo creates others of an inferior ſott, 
which are beſtowed on ſuch of the other children asar? 
moſt worthy, But though thoſe of the fourth and fit 
ranks are above the greateſt mandarine in the empire, thc 
have nothing to diſtinguiſh themſelves from the manda- 
rines, either in their habits or equipage, except their wear- 
ing the yellow girdle, which is common to all the princes 
of the blood as well thoſe that poſleſs dignities, as thoſe 
who have none, but the latter hide it, and are afham:! 
to let it be ſeen, when their circumſtances will not permit 
them to have an equipage ſuitable to their birth. 

Theſe princes of the royal blood are allowed a palzce 
and a court with officers, and a revenue ſuitable to theft 
rank; but have not the leaſt authority over the pc0p'* 
All the princes live at court, and have houſes and lands, 
beſides the revenue they receive from the emperos. 

Theſe princes, beſides one lawful wife, have general, 
three others, on whom the emperor beſtows titles, and 
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' whoſe children take place next to thoſe of the lawfu 
| wife, and are more reſpected than thoſe of their conc!” 
| bines, of whom they have as many as they pleale. [hey 
have alſo two ſorts of ſervants, the one ſlaves, and the 
other Chineſe or Tartars, whom the emperor beſtovs | 
upon them; the latter are part of their retinue, and a0" 
theſe are conſiderable mandarines, and even viccroys ho 
are entirely ſubject to their will; and after thei! dat 
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vet theſe princes have no other employment than 
making their appearance every morning at the emperor's 
alace, and aſſiſting at public ceremonies : after which 
| n home, and have nothing to do but to govern 
their families; for they are not permitted to viſit each 
other, or even to Jodge out of the city without leave, ; 

But the family eſteemed the moſt noble in all China is 
that of the celebrated Confucius, of whom we ſhall give 
ſome account in treating of the religion of the Chineie, 
The honours conferred on that great man have been con- 
tinued in a direct line for two thouſand years in the per- 
ſon and deſcendants of one of his nephews, who is called, 
The nephew of the Great or the Wie Man. 

The emperor ſometimes beſtows titles of honour upon 

erſons of diſtinguiſhed merit, and gives them for five, 
ix, or more generations, in proportion to the ſervices they 
have done the public, Sometimes, when a perſon has diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf in an extraordinary manner, the em- 
peror not only beſtows on him theſe titles, but by diſtinct 
patents extends them to the father and mother, the grand- 
father and the grandmother of him he has honoured : or 
rather he beſtows upon each a particular title of honour in 
acknowledgement of the care they have taken in the educa- 
tion of a man of ſuch diſtinguiſhed merit. All his rela- 
tions are ſo proud of the dignity, that they cauſe it to be 
written in ſeveral parts of their houſes, and even upon the 
Janterns that are carried before them when they walk in 
the evening, which infallibly procures them great: reſpect. 

Hence ie is evident, that except the tami:y of Contucius, 
and the princes related to the reigning family, no perſon 
in China is noble, any further than his merit is rewarded 
by the emperor z, for every one is of the rank of which he 
judges him worthy, and all the reſt are numbered among 
the vulgar, 

The mandarines, who are the governors of provinces 
and cities, and, according to their different ranks, enjoy 
all the poſts under the government, are chuſen for their 
proficiency in learning. But the children even of thoſe 
who enjoy the higheſt offices under the emperor, are in 
danger of ſinking to the rank of the vulgar, and are often 
obliged to follow the meaneſt profeſſions, It is true, the 
ſon of a mandarine may ſuccced to his father's wealth, 
but not to his dignity or reputation: he muſt riſe by the 
ſame ſteps as thoſe by which his father roſe ; and, by ap- 
piying himſelf to ſtudy, be like him advanced for his 
learning, | 


they retur 
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Of the different Tribunals ; the Mandarines, the Honours 
that are paid them, their Power, and their Offices : the 
civil Regulations fer the Adminiſtration of Tuſtice, and 


the Punyhments inflicted on the Guilty, 

5 are at Pekin ſix ſovereign courts, whoſe 
authority extends over all the provinces of China, 

each of which has different matters under its juriſdiction. 

The firſt ſupreme court, called the tribunal of the man- 
Carines, preſides over all the mandarines, watches over 
their conduct, and examines their good and bad qualities, 
that they may be rewarded or degraded by the emperor ac- 
cording to their deſerts, | 

The ſecond called the royal treaſury, has the care of 
the treaſure, expences, and revenues of the emperor, and 
of raiſing the ſupplies, 

The taird ſupreme court, named the tribunal of rights, 
hath the ſuperintendance of all ceremonies, of arts and 
ciences, of the imperial muſic, and its officers, and exa- 
mines thoſe who are candidates for degrees. 

The fourth ſupreme court, called the tribunal of arms, 
25 the management of the ſoldiery of the whole empire, 
and of all the fortreſſes, arſenals, and magazines of arms, 
and in general of every thiag neceſſary for the defence and 
ſecurity of the empire, 

To the fifth ſupreme court belongs the examination of 
Sy in order to judge and ſentence them as the laws 

Ire, 

, The ſixth and laſt ſupreme court, called the tribunal 

A N works, has the inſpection of all public buildings, 
the palaces of the emperor, princes of the blood and 
5 , 
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viceroys. It has likewiſe the ſuperintendance of the tri- 
umphal arches, towers, bridges, rivers, canals, lakes, 
ſtreets and highways. 

Each of theſe courts is divided into ſeveral offices, the 
principal of which is managed by a preſident and two aſ- 
ſiſtants, who have the final inſpection of all that comes 
under the notice of that court, and the reſt are under of- 
hicers, conſiſting of a preſident and ſeveral counſellors, 
all ſubject to the preſident of the principal office. 

As there might be reaſon to apprehend, that bodies in- 
veſted with ſuch power would gradually weaken the im- 
perial authority, the laws have prevented this inconveni- 
ence, by making it neceſſaty for each of theſe courts to 
have the aſſiſtance of another to put its deciſions in exe- 
cution : as for inſtance, the army is ſubject to the fourth 
ſupreme court, which is that of war, but the payment of 
the troops belongs to the ſecond z and the arms, tents, and 
waggons come under the cognizance of the ſixth court; 
ſo that no military enterprize can be put in execution 
wichout the concurrence of thefe different courts. 

To prevent the unjuſt and iniquitous practices that 
might take place in any of theſe courts, there is an officer 
in cach, who attends to all their proceedings, and, tho' 
he is not of the council, is preſent at all their aſſemblies, 
His office obliges him to give private information to the 
emperor of the faults committed by the mandarines, not 
only in the adminiſtration of public affairs, but in their 
private conduct: they even admonith the emperor him- 
ſelf when he ſtands in need of. it. Theſe public cenſors 
are extremely dreaded, and the very princes of the blood 
ſtand in awe of them. 

The mandarines are nominated by the emperor, and 
conſiſt of all on whom he beſtows any authority in the 
provinces. They are governed by two general officers, 
on whom all the reſt depend. One is the viceroy of a 
ſingle province, and the other has two, and ſometimes 
three provinces ſubject to him. They are both at the 
head of a ſupreme tribunal in the province where all im- 
portant affairs are decided, and to them the emperor tends 
his orders, while they take care to tranſmit them to all 
the cities in their diſtrict. | 

The cities are of three different orders, and have alſo 
their governors and ſeveral mandarines who adminiſter 
juſtice, There are likewiſe mandarines that have the care 
of the poſts, with the royal inns and barks in their diſtri, 
Others have the inſpection of the army; others take care 
of the rivers: others overſee the repairing of the high 
roads, and the employment of others is to vilit the ſea- 
coaſts, They have alſo power to puniſh criminals, and 
are a kind of ſubſtitutes of the fix ſupreme tribunals of the 
court, 

All the mandarines are extremely fond of the enſigns of 
their office, by which they are diſtinguiſhed not only from 
the common people, but from all others of the learned, 
eſpecially thoſe of an inferior rank. This mark of their 
dignity conſiſts in a piece of ſquare ſtuff, which they wear 
upon their breaſts, and is richly embroidered with a de- 
vice peculiar to their office. Some have a dragon with 
four claws; others an-eagle, or a ſun; and the manda- 
rines of arms bear lions, tigers, leopards, &c, 

There is an abſolute dependence between the ſeveral 
powers which govern the empire. The moſt inconſider- 
able mandarine regulates every thing within the extent of 
his diſtrict, but depends on other mandarines, whoſe 
power is greater, but are dependent on the general officers 
of every province, as theſe latter are on the tribunals of 
the imperial city, and the preſidents of the ſupreme courts, 
who keep all other mandarines in awe, while they them=- 
ſelves tremble before the emperor, in whom reiides the 
imperial power. 

The eaſe with which a ſingle mandarine governs the 
people is ſurprizing : he only publiſhes his orders on a ſmall 
piece of paper ſealed with his ſeal, and fixed up in places 
where the ſtreets croſs, and he is inſtantly obeyed. This 
proceeds from the extraordinary veneration paid him by 
the people. He ſeldom appears in public without a ma- 


jeſtic train ; he is richly dreſſed, and is carried in ſummer 
by four men in an open gilded chair, which in winter is 
covered with ſilk, and is attended by all the officers of the 
tribunal, ſome carrying whips, others long ſtaves, or iron 


chains, the noiſe of which makes the people tremble, for 
| 0 they 
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they are naturally timorous, and know that they cannot 
eſcape correction if they venture to diſobey his commands, 
Hence, whenever he appears, the people in the ſtreets 
ſhow their reſpect, not by bowing, which would be 
thought a culpable familiarity, but by retiring on one 
ſide, ſtanding upright with their arms hanging down ; 
and in this poſture, which they eſteem the molt reſpect- 
ful, they ſtand till the mandarine has paſſed by. : 

Nothing can equal the oftentatious parade with which a 
viceroy appears in public; for as the Chineſe are ever fond 
of ſhew, it is not very ſurpriſing that ſo great an officer 
ſhould appear with all poſſible pomp. 

Firſt advance two men beating upon copper baſons, to 
give notice of his approach; then come eight enlign- 
bearers, having on their enſigns, the viceroy's titles of ho- 
nour in large characters. Theſe are followed by fourteen 
ſtandard-bearers, on whoſe ſtandards are the ſymbols of 
his office, as the dragon, phoenix, flying tortoiſe, and other 
animals. Then advance ſix officers, each bearing a board 
raiſed high, on which is written, in large golden charac- 
ters, the particular qualities of this mandarine ; two others 
bear, the one a large umbrella of yellow fill three heights 
above one another, and the other the caſe in which the 
umbrella is kept. Then come two archers on horſeback, 
at the head of the chief guards : the guards armed with 
large hooks adorned with ſilk fringe : two other files of 
armed men, ſome bearing maces with long handles, and 
others having maces in the form of a ſerpent. Other 
ruards bear ſharp axes, and fome are armed wich ſcythes, 
rech ſtraight to the poles. Other ſoldiers carry halberds ; 
then come two porters loaded with an handſ me cheſt, 
containing the ſeal of his office: two men beating on 
kettles : two officers, each with a cane to keep the crowd 
at a diſtance : two men-bearers, with gilt maces in the 
form of dragons, and many officers of juſtice ; ſome armed 
with whips, or flat ſtaves, to give the baitinado : oihers 
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own, he muſt live at leaſt fifty leagues from it. Thi: :. 


becauſe he ſhould ſolely purſue the public good: if he 4. 
erciſes an office in his own country, he might b 
with the ſolicitations of his neighbours and friend 
would probably be biaſſed in bis judgment, and do 
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tice to other perſons; or might be influenced by à prin⸗ 
ciple of revenge againſt thoſe who had injured him er þ.. 
1:3 


relations. 


This ſcrupuloſity they carry ſo far, that they w 


m 


allow a fon, a brother, or a nephew to be a iubordin-:. 


mandarine where his father, brother, or uncle are 
rior mandarines, left they ſhould favour cach other 
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either tolerate or wink at their faults; and beſides, ;. 
IF 
would be very hard for a father or a brother to dran up 2 


accuſation againſt his ſon or his brother, 


Every three years a general review is made of all fh. 


mandarines of the empire, when every ſuperior mandati 


lis 


enquires into the conduct of the interior, and gives not 
to every one containing praiſes or cenſures. For inttanc-. 
the chief mandarine of a city of the third order has und 
him three or four petty mandarines, to whom he 5. 
notes, and ſends them to a mandarine of a city of tn. 
cond order on whom he depends: the latter, wi; * 


under him ſeveral mandarines who govern cic;es of 4, 


third order, examines theſe notes, and cither agrees tau 
5 2 2 2 .A. 


is inſerted, or adds other circumſtances, according to. 
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knowledge. When the mandarine of the city of th: H 
cond order has received the notes from all the mandate 
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of the cities of the third order, he gives his note to theg 


and ſends a catalogue of all the mandarines in his dis 
to the general mandarines of the province, who reſide 2: 
This catalogue paſſes through their hang, 


the capital. 


to the viceroy's, who having examined it in private, and 


afterwards with the four general mandarines, ſends it to 
court with his own remarks, that the chief tribunal may 
be fully acquainted with the conduct of all the mandz- 
carrying chains, whips, cutlaſſes, and hzng<rs: then rines of the empire, in order that they may be rewarded or 


come two ſtandard-bearers and the captain who commands puniſhed according to their deſerts, 


the company. Theſe precede the viceroy, who is carried 


in his chair, ſurrounded by pages and footmen, with an ir name and title of their mandarinate, that he is greedy 


officer near him holding up a large fan in the form of a 


maces, and others long handled ſabres; after which come | 
ſeveral enſigns and cornets, with many domeſtics on horſe- 
back, each bearing ſomething belonging to the viceroy. 

When he travels in the night-time, inſtead of flam- 
beaux he has ſeveral large lanterns, on which are written 
the titles and quality of the viceroy, to inſpire every one 
with the reverence which is his due, ' 

As the mandarines of cities and towns are appointed to 
protect the people, they muſt always be ready to hear their 
complaints. In an urgent aftair they go to the manda- 
rine's palace, and beat upon a kind of kettle-drum, which 
is ſometimes on the {ide of the hall of juſtice, but generally 
out cf the palace, that the people may beat upon it both 
by night and day. At this ſignal the mandarine, though 
ever ſo buſy, is obliged immediately to grant the audience 
that is demanded ; but whoever gives the alarm, unleſs 
there is ſome notorious act of injuſtice, is ſure to receive 
the baſtinado. | 

One of the principal offices of the mandarines is to in- 
{ſtruct the people as the repreſentatives of the emperor, 
who is conſidered as their common father; and therefore, 
on the firſt and fifteenth of every month, they aſſemble 
the people, and give them a kind of ſermon on all the ſo- 
cial and relative duties. a 

To prevent commotions among the people when they 
groan under oppreſſion, the leaſt diſturbance which hap- 
pens in a province is imputed to the viceroy, and if it is 
not immediately appeaſed, he is almoſt ſure of loſing his 
office. 

The laws preſcribe, that no perſon ſhall enjoy the office 
of mandarine of the people, either in the city where he 
was born, or even in the province where his family has 
been uſed to reſide; and generally he does not poſſeſs the 
ſame office many years in the ſame place before he is re- 
moved. By this means he cannot contract any friendſhip 
with the people of the country, ſo as to render him partial, 
and not being acquainted with the mandarines that govern 
with him, he has the leſs reaſon to ſhew them favour, If 


he paſſed. 
from his attendants, perceived an old man, who wept 
terly, and aſked him the reaſon. dir (replied the mal, 


in giving the above-mentioned notes, they writ? unde: 
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-* :Ncney, too ſevere in his puniſhments, or is too old to 
ſcreen. He is followed by ſeveral guards, ſome carrying perivim his office; that another is proud, of a capricious 


temper, &c, 


each mandarine, 
deprived of their offices, and thoſe who are com: 
raiſed to a ſuperior mandarinate. 


viſits make the mandarines tremble. 


he receives an employment in a province joining to his 
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When all the notes are arrived at Pekin, the chief tri. 
bunal examines them, and ſends them back to the viceror, 
after ſetting down the reward or puniſhment appointed tor 
Thoſe who have unfavourable notes are 
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But as the general officers might be bribed by the c-- 
vernors of the cities, and thus connive at the injuſtice ci 
thoſe who oppreſs the people, the emperor from time tv 
time ſends inſpectors into the provinces, who go into the 
cities and into the tribunals, while the mandarines ge 
audience, and ſecretly enquire of the people how tlicy be- 
have in their offices; and if he finds any irregularity, k- 
diſcovers the enſigns of his dignity, declaring himſelf the 
emperor's envoy : he then immediately brings to tiial the 
guilty mandarines, and puniſhes them as the laws require; 
or, if the injuſtice be not notorious, ſends his informations 
to court, that they may determine what 1s to be done. 

Theſe inſpectors of provinces are ſuppoſed to be po!- 
ſeſſed of the greateſt integrity; yet as they may be tempted 
to enrich themſelves at the expence of the guilty, who! 
injuſtice they may overlook, to keep them upon thei! 
guard, the emperor, when they leaſt think of it, goes into 
certain provinces in perſon, in order to hear the juſt com- 
plaints of the people againſt their governors ; and tho 


In one thouſand ſix hundred and eighty-nine the em- 
peror Cang-hi took a journey into the ſouthern provinces, 
and rode on horſeback, followed by his guards and avout 
three thouſand gentlemen, The people met bim in 
cities with ſtandards, flags, canopies, and umbrellas. At 
the diſtance of every twenty paces they erected in the ſtrects 
triumphal arches covered with the fineſt ſtuffs, and adorn- 
ed with feſtoons, ribbons, and tufts of filks, under whic 
This great prince, being once at ſome diltanc® 
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1 all my happineſs, and with whom I truſted the care 
3 place ü nily but a Tartarian mandarine has taken him 
J of MY 8 10 "has I am deprived of all ſuccour, and proba- 
; ble wall be ſo as long as I live ; for how can a poor man, 
Inne me, oblige the governor to do bim juſtice? This is 
not ſo difficult as you imagine, 1 the e get up 

behind me, and guide me to his houſe: the man obeyed 
EZ tout ceremony, and in about two hours time they ar- 

. e. at the palace of the mandarine, who did not expec 
| "his viſit. The guards and a great company of the em- 
+ 5 attendants, after having long ſearched for him, 
per took him at the mandarine's, and, without knowing 
3 oh was the matter, ſoon ſurrounded the houſe ; and 
1 jt THR entered with the emperor, who having found the 
mandarine guilty of the violence of which he was accuſed, 
had his head cut off on the ſpot: then turning towards the 
E . 2i4ed father, T'o make you amends, ſaid he, I be- 
E « ftow upon you the office of the guilty perſon, who is 
put to death; take care to fill his place with greater 
a moderation, and let his crime and puniſhment make 
I vou fearful in your turn of becoming a dreadful ex- 
e ample to others.“ n 
In fhort, nothing could exceed the order eſtabliſned by 
ne Chinele law, if the mandarines ſtrictly adhered to it; 
dut this is far from being the caſe ; for they are not very 
| {crupulous in violating the laws of Juſtice and humanity 
in order to ſerve their private intereſt, There are no 
F :::ifices to which the inferior officers have not recourle to 
deceive the ſuperior mandarines ; and among the latter 
ſome endeavour to impoſe upon the ſupreme tribunals of 
the court, and even to miſlead the emperor himſelf. In- 
deed they fo artfully aloak their paſſions, and affect in 
| their memorials ſuch an air of diſintereſtedneſs, that it is 
xy difficult for the prince to avoid being deceived. 

Beſides, as their ſalaries are not always ſufficient to 

maintain their pomp and luxury, the acts of injuſtice they 
commit, provided they are ſecret, are attended with no 
hazard, Miniſters of ſtate and the chief preſidents of the 
ſupreme courts ſometimes privately extort money from the 
viceroys of provinces, and thoſe again, to indemnify them- 
ſelves, oppreſs the ſubordinate officers, and theſe laſt re- 
imburſe themſelves by their exactions upon the people. 
No crimes, when they are diſcovered, paſs unpuniſhed in 
China; the baſtinado is the common puniſhment for {light 
faults, and the number of blows is proportioned to the 
nature of the offence ;: when theſe do not exceed twenty, 
it iz eſteemed a fatherly correction, and is not infamous. 
Ide emperor himſelf ſometimes commands it to be in- 
Lcd on great perſons, and afterwards ſees and treats 
Ft as uſual, 
| 4 imall matter will incur this correction, as foul lan- 
de, or fighting with the fiſts 3 for if theſe things reach 
itz mandarine's ears, he immediately cauſes them to be 
batinadoed 3 which being done, they muſt kneel before 
bim, bow their bodies three times to the earth, and thank 
um for the care he takes of their education. 

This puniſhment is performed with a ſplit bamboo, 
which is a wood that is hard, ſtrong, and heavy: the 
lower part is as broad as one's hand, and the upper ſmooth 
and ſmall that it may be eaſily managed. The criminal 
 lzid down with his face to the ground, his drawers are 
pulled over his heels, and the ſtripes are given over his 
bare poſteriors. 

A mandarine may cauſe this puniſhment to be inflicted 
Wherever he is; it is ſufficient for one of the poor vulgar 
not to diſmount from his horſe when a mandarine paſſes 
or to croſs the ſtreet in his preſence, to receive five or 
f blows by his order, which is performed with ſuch ex- 
Pedition, that it is often done before thoſe who are preſent 
perceive any thing of the matter. Maſters uſe the i ſame 
correction to their ſcholars, fathers to their children, and 
noblemen to puniſh their domeſtics, only the batoon is 


bis, 


* Hamilton, obſerves, that he knew an Engliſh 
a 2 who underwent the chaſtiſement of the bamboo ; 
Fg -n occalion mentions a diverting incident, 
rag, © lays, he was told happened at Amoy, where he 
"Ws rel preſent, and where the Engliſh traded before 
removed to Canton. 
mandarine, ſays he, going in his chair, with his uſual 
der met a ſailor with a keg of arrack under his arm. 
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Every body went off the ſtreet but the jolly ſailor, who 
had been taſting his arrack ; yet was ſo mannerly as to 
walk aſide, and give the mandarine the middle of ths 
ſtreet ; but one of the retinue gave the ſailor a box on the 
ear, which almoſt brought him to the ground; who not 
reliſhing ſuch a ſalute, returned the compliment with 
great agility, The poor ſeaman was ſoon overpowered 
by the retinue ; but the mandarine ordered them to do 
him no harm, till he had ſent for the Engliſh linguiſt, who 
ſoon came. The mandarine told the linguiſt what hac 
happened, and bid him aſk the ſailor why he gave him that 
aftront ? The ſailor ſwore that the mandarine had affronted 
him, in allowing his ſervants to beat him while he was 
walking down the ſtreet civilly, with his keg of ſamſhew 
under his arm; and that he would box the mandarine, or 
any of his gang, for a Spaniſh dollar; and with that pur 
his hand in his pocket and pulled out a dollar. 

The mandarine ordered the linguiſt to tell him what 
the ſailor ſaid, and why he pulled out his money. The 
linguiſt having told him, the mandarine laughed immode- 
rately ; and, after he had compoſed himſelf, aſked if the 
ſailor would ſtand to his challenge, who ſwore he would. 
The mandarine had a Tartar in his retinue famous for box- 
ing, at which he had won many prizes, and called for him 
to try his ſkill on the Engliſhman. The "Tartar was a luſty 
man, and the failor ſhort, but well ſet. The Tartar pro 
miſed an eaſy conqueſt, and to the combat they went. 
The Tartar was uſed to kick high at the belly, but at the 
firſt kick the ſailor had him on his back. Aſhamed of 
the foil he had received, the Tartar attacked him again ; 
but he again tripped up his heels. He then deſired to have 
a fair bout at boxing, without tripping, which Jack agreed 
to; and with his head battered the Tartar's face and brea!t 
with ſuch force, that, to uſe Mr. Hamilton's words, he 
was forced to yield to Old England. I he mandarine was 
ſo pleaſed with the bravery and dexterity of the ſcaman, 
that he made him a preſent of ten tayals of filver. 

The wooden collar is a more infamous puniſhment, 
This is compoſed of two pieces of wood hollowed 1n ths 
middle for the neck, and when it is put on, the perſon can 
neither fee his feet nor put his hand to his mouth; but is 
obliged to be fed by ſome other perſon. This diſagreeable 
load he carries day and night: it is lighter or heavier ac- 
cording to the nature of the offence ; ſome weigh two hun- 
dred pounds and ſome are three feet ſquare and five or fix 
inches thick; the common ſort weigh fifty or fixty 
pounds, | 

When theſe two pieces of wood are in the preſence of 
the mandarine joined about the criminal's neck, they paſte 
on each fide two long lips of paper, on which they fix a 
ſcal, that the two pieces may not be ſeparated without its 
being perceived: then they write in large characters the 
crime for which the puniſhment is inflicted, and the time 
it is to laſt, For inſtance, if it be a thief, a ſeditious per- 
ſon, a gameſter, or a diſturber of the peace of families, he 
muſt wear it three months. They are generally expoſed 
in ſome public place ; but the criminals find various ways 
to eaſe themſelves, ſome walk in company with their rela- 
tions and friends, who ſupport the four corners that it may 
not gall their ſhoulders ; others have a chair to ſupport the 
four corners, and ſo fit tolerably eaſy; and ſome kneel 
down, and placing the edge of the collar on the ground, 
amuſe themſelves with viewing the people as they 

aſs. 

: At the expiration of the time of puniſhment, the crimi- 
nal is brought back to the mandarine, who having exhorted 
him to behave better for the future releaſes him from the 
collar; and to take his leave of him, orders him twenty 
ſtrokes with the batoon; for the Chineſe never inflict any 
puniſhment, except a pecuniary one, Which is not pre- 
ceded and followed by the baſtinado. 5 

There are ſome crimes for which the criminals are 
marked on the cheek with a Chineſe character, fignilying 
their crime. There are others for which they are ſen- 
tenced to draw the imperial barks; and there are others 
for which they are condemned to baniſhment. 

There are three ways of puniſhing with death, the maſt 
honourable of which is, in their opinion, ſtrangling, which 
is frequently done by a bow-ſtring. In ſome places they 
put a cord of ſeven or eight feet long, with a running knot 


round the criminal's neck, Two ſervants belonging 
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the tribunal draw it hard at each end, then looſe it a mo- 
ment, and drawing it again the ſecond time, kill the 
criminal, 

Another kind of puniſhment is extremely cruel : this | 
is inflited on rebels and traitors, on a fon who ſtrikes 
his father, and on mercileſs robbers; and is called cutting 
in ten thouſand pieces. The executioner faitens the cri- 
minal to a poſt, then fleaing the ſkin off his head, pulls 
it over his eyes, and afterwards mangles him by cutting 
pieces from all parts of his body; and when he is weary 
of this barbarous exerciſe, he delivers him to the cruelty 
of the populace. But this cruel death is very ſeldom in- 
flicted; for thoſe who rob, deterred by this puniſhment, 
never murder. 

The other is beheading, which is for crimes of great 
enormity, as murder, and is looked upon as very ſhame- 
ful, becauſe the head, which is the principal part of man, 
is ſeparated from the body ; and becauſe in dying they do 
not preſerve the human form as entire as it was when 
they received it from their parents. The party condemned 
to ſuffer this puniſhment is not, on the day of execution, 
expoſed on a ſcaffold, but being made to kneel in ſome 
public place, with his hands tied behind him, a perſon 
holds him ſo faſt that he cannot move, while the execu- 
tioner coming behind, takes off his head at one ſtroke, 
and at the ſame time lays him on his back with ſuch dex- 
terity, that not a drop of blood falls on his cloaths, which 
on that occaſion are generally better than ordinary: for 
his relations and friends, though aſhamed to own him in 
thoſe unhappy circumſtances, uſually ſe d him new 
cloaths, and cauſe proviſions and drink to be offered him 
by the way. 

The executioner is commonly a ſoldier ; and his office 
is ſo far from being ſcandalous, that at Pekin he accom- 
panies the criminal girt with a ſaſh of yellow filk, and his 
cutlaſs is wrapped in ſilk of the ſame colour, to ſhew that 
he is veſted with the emperor's authority. 

Thoſe who ſuffer this death are alſo ſentenced to be de- 
prived of common burial, which in China is a moſt terrible 
infamy ; the executioner, therefore, after having ſtripped 
the body throws it into the next ditch. 

The Chineſe, being perſuaded that ſuch as are beheaded 
muſt have been diſobedientwto their parents, and that this 
ſeparation of the members 1s a judgment that befals them 
for that crime, ſometimes buy the bodies of their parents or 
relations at a great price from the executioner, and ſow 
on the head again with abundance of lamentations, to 
atone in ſome meaſure for their diſobedience. The execu- 
tioner, by thus ſelling the body, runs the hazard of being 
ſeverely puniſhed, unleſs he bribes the mandarine or the 
informer pretty high ; and on this account the body often 
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its founders. The other of ſo much later date, and imny..; 
from India, not long after the birth of our Cris 
latter has idols, temples, ſacrifices, prieſts, monks Te 
vals, and many external rites and ceremonies, Th. It 
mer is free from all theſe, and is, perhaps, as art}; hep 
ſimple as any religion that was ever taught in the gd 
It preſcribes reverence to an inviſible Being, reſiding int 
viſible Heaven, and diſtributing from thence, happinec 
and miſery among mankind ; but it enjoins no partie 
worſhip to him: ſo that temples, prieſts, aſſemblies "By: 
fices, and rites, are things entirely foreign to it. Th, 
emperor alone, at certain times, offers a ſacrifice to . 
Powerful Being, in the name of his people. The m 
part of this old ſyſtem is ſhort and eaſy: it conſiſts in 
nouring the ſervants of Lien, or Chang-Ti (for ſo ths 
call the Supreme Being) that is the ſpirits preſiding be, 
the mountains, rivers, foreſts, and other parts of the © 
and in ſome duties neceflary to the welfare of the nublic 
and of every particular family. Excepting theſe dus 
it allows great latitude to the natural inclinations and 2 
petites of men. 19 

The latter _— or that idolatry which waz intra. 
duced by Fo, or Foe, a celebrated Indian impoſtor bigs 
conſiderable party among the populace, but is only role 
rated in the ſtate. The wile men, and thoſe of diftin®;;. 
profeſs the old morality, which is the national re. 7 
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protected by the laws of the empire, and preached by ih 
emperor himſelf, - Tine 

I his ancient religion maintained, that, for the preſeryz. 
tion of regularity, and purity of manners, thoſe who con. 
mand ſhould imitate the conduct of Tien, in treating the 
interiors as their children, and thoſe who obey ought 1 
conſider their ſuperiors as their fathers, 

The religion of China is comprehended in ſome anc. 
ent and valuable books, which they call the Five Volume 
it appears from one of theſe ancient books, that this T 
the object of public worſhip, is the Principle of all thing; 
the Father of the people, independent, almighty, omni 
ent; to whom the ſecrets of the heart are fully known, 
and who watches over the conduct of the univerſe ; whoj 
holy, without partiality, a rewarder of virtue, punſhin; 
wickednels, and raiſing up and caſting down the kin; 
the earth, according to his pleaſure : that public calamits 
are exhortations for the reformation of manners; ! 
that the end of thele evils is followed by mercy and ge- 
neſs. 

Fohi, who was one of the heads of the colony whit 
came to ſettle in this part of the eaſt, and is acknowledge 
to be the founder of the Chineſe monarchy, pave pubic 
marks of his profound veneration for the Supreme Being 
He kept in a park fix ſorts of animals to ſerve as vidtin 


coſts the relations ſix hundred or a thouſand crowns, 

The ordinary torture cuſtomary in China to oblige cri- 
minals to make a confeſſion is extremely painful, and is in- 
flicted on the feet and hands: for the feet they make uſe 
of an inſtrument which conſiſts of three pieces of wood, 
one of which is fixed, and the two others move and turn 
upon it. The feet of the criminal being put in this ma- 
chine are ſqueezed ſo violently, that they make the ankle- 
bone flat. They place pieces of wood between the cri- 
minal's fingers, and tying them very hard with cords, leave 
them for ſome time in this torment, 

The Chineſe have remedies to diminiſh the ſenſe of 
pain; and they are ſaid to have others, after the torture, 
ſo efficacious as to heal the criminal, who in a few days 
recovers the uſe of his limbs. 


. 


Of the Religions in China, particularly the ancient Religion of 
the Chineſe ; of that of Confucius; of the Sedts of Taaſſe and 
of Fo; and of the Fews and Mahometans ſettled in China. 
Il/ith an Account of the Propagation of Chrijtianity, by the 
Ramiſh Mifſuonaries, | 


HE religion of China is two-fold, One as anci- 


in his ſacrifices, which he ſolemnly offered twice a het 
at the two ſolſtices, when all the people left their empicr- 
ments, and joined with the prince in obſerving thele ti 
tivals. 

Chinnong, Fohi's ſucceſlor, added to theſe facrifices tw 
ofterings at the equinoxes ; that in the ſpring to impl 
a bleſſing on the fruits of the earth, and that in autuma 
after the harveſt was over, to offer the firſt fruits to 
Changti. This prince cultivated a field with his owt 
hand, and made a ſolemn offering of both the corn and ti! 
fruit. 

Hoangti, who aſcended the throne after Chinnon" 
death, fearing leſt bad weather ſhould hinder him fen 
offering the uſual ſacrifices in the open air erected à Jaty: 
temple in which they might be offered in all ſeaſons, 4d 
wherein he himſelf inſtructed the people in their principe 
duties. His ſucceſſors generally followed his example ; 9 
it appears from the Chineſe books, that for the {pace d 
two Muſand years the nation acknowledged, revereuc*, 
and honoured with ſacrifices the Supreme Being and de 
vercign Lord of the univerſe, | 

At length the troubles which aroſe in the empire, “ 
civil wars by which it was divided, and the corrup#" 
of manners which became almoſt univerſal, had very Hes 
ſuppreſſed the ancient doctrine, when Confucius 29 
and revived it, by giving freſh reputation to the ant 


ent as the empire itſelf, and probably introduced by 


books: he lived about 500 years before Chrilt. TH 
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HINA. A S 
This great philoſopher made a collection of the moſt 
excellent maxims of the ancients, which he followed him- 
ſelf, and taught to the people. He preached up a ſevere 
morality, and endeavoured to prevail upon men to con- 
temn riches and worldly pleaſures, and to eſteem temper- 
! ance, juſtice, and other virtues : he ſtrove to inſpire them 
uch magnanimity as to be proof againſt the frowns 
of princes, and with a ſincerity incapable of the leaſt diſ- 
gauiſe. What is moſt to be admired, is, that he preached 
more by his example than by his words, whence he reaped 
conſiderable fruits from his labours ; kings were governed 
by his counſels, and the people reverenced him as a ſaint. 
Vet he frequently met. with reverſes of fortune, which 
cobliged him to travel from province to province, and was 
olten reduced to ſuch extremities, that he was in danger 
of ſtarving. 
1 411 bor fix hundred of his diſciples into different places 
ol the empire to reform the manners of the people, and 
© uſed frequently to ſay, It is in the Weſt where the true 
E int is found. This ſentence was ſo imprinted in the 
minds of the learned, that fixty-four years after the birth 
of our Saviour, the emperor Ming-ti ſent ambaſſadors into 
E the Weſt, with ſtrict orders to continue their journey till 
: they ſhould meet this ſaint. Other authors ales, that he 
vas induced to ſend theſe ambaſſadors, from a dream which 
E reminded him of this ſentence of Confucius. 
© Confucius ſeems to have carried the religion of na- 
ture as far as unaſſiſted reaſon could poſſibly reach. 
Though after his death he was revered by the greateſt 
part of the nation as an eminent ſaint, as a meſſenger in- 
# ſpired and ſent by heaven to inſtruct mankind, and almoſt 
zs a god; yet very early interpreters aroſe, who explained 
E 2way the ſimplicity and purity of his doctrine, and, by in- 
E troducing idle diſtinctions na ſuperſtitious obſervances, by 
ureſting his meaning and giving falſe interpretations of 
the ancient books, they deſtroyed the worſhip due to the 
Supreme Being, and formed a ſyſtem of religion and philo- 
ſophy equally impious and abſurd, This is now the re- 
E ligion of the learned, who, while they pay homage to the 
memory of Confucius, are far from following his precepts 
or imitating the innocence and ſanctity of his life. The 
| emperors have even ordered, that the literati ſhould an- 
nually celebrate a feſtival to his honour, 
| The evening before this feſtival a butcher comes and 
| kills a hog, and the ſervants of the tribunals bring rice- 
beer, fruit, lowers, and herbs, which they ſet on a table, 
on which are placed wax-candles and cenſers. The next 
day the governors, and the ſeveral orders of the learned, 
repair, with drums beating and hautboys ſounding, to the 
| hall of the feaſt, where the maſter of the ceremonies com- 
| mands them ſometimes to bend forwards, ſometimes to 
| kneel and bow their heads to the earth, and ſometimes to 
| riſe and ſtand on their feet. 
{ The ceremony begins with the chief mandarine's taking 
| ſeparately meat, rice-beer, and pulſe, which he preſents 
before the tables of Confucius, the muſic playing all the 
while to verſes ſung in honour of that great philoſopher. 
| Afterwards they repeat his eulogium, which is ſeldom 
more than eight or ten lines, in praiſe of his wiſdom, 
knowledge, and good morals, The ceremony is con- 
| cluded with repeated bows and reverences at the ſound of 
flutes and hautboys, and reciprocal compliments among 
the mandarines. At length they bury the blood and hair 
of the animal they have offered; and burn, in token of 
Joy, a large piece of ſilk faſtened to the end of a pike, and 
anging to the earth in the manner of a ſtreamer. The 
ormula is the ſame throughout all the cities of the em- 
Pre; and theſe honours which are, in effect, paid to Con- 
— inſpire the doctors with great emulation. They 
4 erwards go into the ſecond hall to pay certain honours 
o the ancient governors of cities and provinces, who are 

2 for having behaved well in their employments; 
by then paſs into a third hall, where the names of citi- 
1 for their virtues and talents, are exhibited, 

tere perform ſeveral other ceremonies. 

f he author of the ſect of Taoſſce was born two years 
n . Confucius: his name was Laokiun, and his diſci- 
8 that he did not come into the world till forty 
_ / is conception. His books, which are ſtill ex- 

© ſuppoſed to be much diſguiſed by his followers; 


with ſuch 


| 


| 
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though there are ſtill many ſentiments worthy of a moral 
philoſopher. | 

We ſhall now give an account of the ſect of Fo, or Foe. 
The ambaſladors ſent to the Weſt, as already mentioned, 
having tranſported the idol Fo into China, and with it a 
corruption of the Fables with which the Indian books are 
filled, that religion ſpread through the empire. 

Fo lived and died in India, where he was firſt worſhip- 
ped as a god, and his doctrines ſpread through all the Eaſt. 
The Chineſe as well as Japaneſe call his prieſts Bonzes ; 
the Tartars, Lamas; the Siameſe, Talapoins. His diſ- 
ciples did not fail to diſperſe a great number of fables 
after his death, and eaſily perſuaded the {imple and credu- 
lous, that their maſter had been born eight thouſand 
times; that his ſoul had ſucceſſively paſſed through dif- 
ferent animals, and that he had appeared in the figure of 
an ape, a dragon, an elephant, &. Thus this pre- 
tended god was worſhipped under the ſhape of various ani- 
mals, and the Chineſe built ſeveral temples to many dif- 
ferent idols. | 

The bonzes of China ſay there is a great difference 
between good and evil, and that after death the good will 
be rewarded and the wicked puniſhed ; that man ought 
not to kill any living creature, or take what belongs to 
others; not to be guilty of impurity ; to forbear lying, 
and to drink no wine. But eſpecially they muſt be kind to 
the bonzes, procure them the neceſſaries of life, build them 
monaſteries and temples, that by their prayers and pe- 
nances the fins of the people may be expiated. At the 
funeral obſequies of your relations, ſay they, burn gilt and 
ſilver paper, and garments made of ſilk, and theſe in the 
other world ſhall be changed into gold, filver, and rich 
habits: by this means your departed relations will enjoy 
every thing neceſlary, and be able to reconcile the eighteen 
guardians of the infernal regions, who, without theſe 
bribes, would be inexorable. If you neglect theſe com- 
mands you muſt expect nothing after death but to become 
a prey to the moſt cruel torments ; while your ſoul, by a 
long ſucceſſion of tranfmigrations, ſhall paſs into the vileſt 
animals, and you appear in the form of a mule, a horſe, 
a dog, a rat, or ſome more contemptible creature. 

The many Chineſe who believe the doctrine of the 
tranſmigration of ſouls, are the dupes of the bonzes, who 
find this opinion of great uſe in raiſing charitable contribu- 
tions, and enlarging the revenues; and from this they 
find means to practiſe many frauds upon the people. Le 
Compte ſays, that two of thoſe bonzes ſeeing in the yard 
of a rich peaſant two or three large ducks, proſtrated 
themſelves on their faces before the door, ſighing and weep- 
ing bitterly. The good woman ſeeing them from her 
chamber window, came down to learn the cauſe of their 
grief. We know, ſaid they, that the ſouls of our fathers 
have paſſed into the bodies of thoſe creatures, and our fear 
leſt you ſhould kill them, will certainly make us die with 
grief. I own, ſaid the woman, we intended to ſell them, 
but ſince they are your fathers, I promiſe to keep them. 
This was not what the bonzes wanted. But, continued 
they, perhaps your huſband will not be ſo charitable, and 
then if any accident ſhould happen to them, you may be 
ſure it will kill us. At length, after a long diſcourſe, the 
good woman was ſo far moved with their pretended grief, 
that ſhe committed the ducks to their care. They took 
them with great reſpect, proſtrated themſelves before them 
twenty times; but that very evening made a feaſt of them 
for ſome of their ſociety. 

As they cannot trick people every day in this manner, 
they endeavour to get money from them, by doing public 
acts of penance, for which they are highly eſteemed by 
the people, who ſhew them much pity and compaſſion : 
ſome drag after them a long iron chain faſtened to the neck 
or legs; crying at every door, Thus we expiate your faults, 
and ſure this deſerves an alms. Others in publick places 
beat their head againſt a ſtone till they are almoſt covered 
with blood. They have ſeveral other acts of penances, but 
that which follows appears moſt tony. 

One day, ſays the laſt mentioned author, I met in the 
middle of a town a young bonze, whoſe genteel and 
modeſt look might excite any one's compaſſion, He ſtood 
upright in a kind of ſedan, the inſide of which was full 
of nails, with their ym ſticking towards him, ſo 2 
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rals in a ſmall box ſealed up by the bonzes, and call it a 
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he could not move without being wounded. Two fel- 
lows carried him from houſe to houſe, while he endea- 
voured to move the compaſſion of the people, by telling 
them he was ſhut up in that chair for the good of their 
ſouls, and was reſolved never to leave it till they had 
bought all the nails, which amounted to above two thou- 
ſand, at fix-pence a piece; but that the very ſmalleſt of 
them would bring incomparable bleſſings on them and their 
families. That by buying them they would do an action 
of diſtinguiſhed virtue, ſince theſe alms were not beſtow- 
ed on the bonzes, to whom they might find other oppor- 
tunities of being charitable, but on the god Fo, to whom 
they were going to build a temple. 

Theſe wretches, to preſerve their ſe, purchaſe chil- 
dren of ſeven or eight years old, inſtruct them in their 
myſteries, and make them young bonzes ; but they are 
generally very ignorant, and there are few who underſtand 
the doctrines they profeſs. 

The bonzes are of different degrees; for beſides thoſe 
employed in collecting alms, a ſmaller number of them gain 
the knowledge of books, ſpeak politely, and employ 
themſelves in viſiting the learned, and infinuating them- 
ſelves into the favour of the mandarines. Though they 
have not a regular hierarchy, they have their ſuperiors, 
whom they call great bonzes, and this rank adds to the 
reputation they have acquired by their age, gravity, meek- 
neſs, and hypocriſy. 

In every province are certain mountains on which are 
idol temples that have greater credit than the reſt. The 
people go far in pilgrimage to them, and when they are at 
the foot of thoſe mountains, proſtrate themſelves at every 
ſtep they take in aſcending. Thoſe who cannot go on 
pilgrimage, deſire ſome of their friends to purchaſe a large 
printed ſheet of the bonzes. In the middle of the ſheet 
is the figure of the god Fo, and upon his garment, and 
round about it, are a multitude of ſmall circles. The de- 
votees alſohang on their necks, and round their arms, a kind 
of bracelet compoſed of an hundred beads, and eight large 
ones. On the top is one of an extraordinary ſize. When 
they turn theſe beads upon their fingers, they pronounce 
theſe myſterious words, O mi to Fo, the ſignification of 
which they themſelves do not underſtand, They make 
above an hundred genuflexions, and then draw one of 
theſe red circles upon the paper. From time to time they 
invite the bonzes to come to the temple to pray and to 
authenticate by their ſeal the number of circles they have 
drawn, This they carry in a pompous manner to fune- 


paſſport for travelling from this life to the next. This 
paſſport coſts them a conſiderable ſum ; but they ſay they 
ought not to complain of the expence, becauſe they are 
ſure of a happv journey. 

In ſome cities are ſeveral ſocieties of ladies, who are 
commonly of a good family, and advanced in years, and 
conſequently have money to diſpoſe of. They are ſupe- 
riors of the ſociety in turns, and it is generally at the ſu- 
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to die, they burn the houſe with much ceremony, 27 
terwards both the keys of the houſe and of the little hs 
that the good woman in the other world may be oa. 
open them, and take out the gold and ſilver after the 
per is turned into thoſe metals. 

All that has been hitherto mentioned relates only ton 
exterior doctrine of Fo, but as to the. interior very * y 
the bonzes themſelves are capable of underſtandin, f 
myſteries, They teach that a vacuum, or nothin, > 3 
beginning and end of all things; that from this 1 
all things were produced, and to it ſhall return; and x. 
all beings, both animate and inanimate, differ n wy: 
other only in their form and qualities. In order 32 
happily we muſt continually ſtrive, ſay they, by make 
tion and frequent victories over ourſelves, to become ba 
this principle, and to that purpoſe muſt accuſtom oaks 
to do nothing, to wiſh for nothing, and to think cf is 
thing. The nearer a man approaches to the nature yy 
ſtone, or the trunk of a tree, the greater is his perf: : 
In ſhort, it is in indolence and in inaQtivity, and in don 
ſation of all deſires, and annihilation of all the Aer 
of the ſoul, that virtue and happinefs conſiſt. When; 
man has once attained this ſtate, all his ee 
are at an end, he has nothing to fear, becauſe proper! 1 
is nothing, or, if he is any thing, he is happy. dos 

The greateſt part of the learned, and particularly gh. 
diſciples of Confucius, have warmly attacked this deGtins 
proving that this apathy, or rather monſtrous ſtupidity 
overturned all morality; that man is raiſed above oth Yo 
ings only by his thinking and reaſoning faculties, ad 
by his application to the knowledge and practice of xj: 
tue ; that to aſpire after this fooliſh inactivity is renounc- 
ing the moſt eſſential duties, aboliſhing the neceſſary ck. 
tion of father and ſon, huſband and wife, prince and jub- 
ject; and that if this doctrine was followed it would ge- 
duce all the members of the ſtate to a condition much in. 
terior to that of the brutes. 

Though the mandarines are men of. Jęiters, and dete 
the idols of Fo and Tao, yet when there is a great drouglt, 
too much rain, or the country is ravaged by locuſts, flex 
endeavour to pleaſe the people by having recourſe to tho 
idols, and do not omit paying ſolemn viſits to the tems 
ples, which, contrary to their cuſtom, they perform on 
foot, ſometimes negligently drefled, and their ſhocs made 
of ſtraw. They are accompanied by the ſubordinate man- 
darines and principal perſons of the city ; but on their ar- 
rival at the temple, they only light up two or three {mall 
ſticks of incenſe, and then fitting down, drink tea, {moak, 
and having ſpent an hour or two in chatting, retire. 

Thus they treat the image with little ceremony ; but if 
the favour they want be too long delayed, they ſometimes 
cauſe the idol to be well cudgelled. In the province of 
Chan- ſi, an idol being long addreſſed in vain to fend nin 
they became exaſperated at its obſtinacy, and it was beatto 
pieces by order of the officers : but afterwards having wet 
weather they made another image, which they might eaſily 


perior's houſe that the aſſemblies are held. Whenever do, as they are made of clay, or a kind of mortar, and 
they meet, a bonze, pretty well advanced in years, is pre- taking it in triumph to the temple, placed it in the room 
ſident of the aſſembly, and ſings hymns to the god Fo; | of the idol they had deſtroyed, and preſented their offerings 
the devotees join in the concert, and after having ſeveral | before it. | 


times cried O mi to Fo, and beaten fome ſmall kettles, 
they fit down to table and regale themſelves. 


The viceroy of a province ated with little leſs ceremo- 


ny; for being exaſperated at the idol's paying no regatd 


On ſolemn days they adorn the houſe with idols placed |to his reiterated prayers, he ſent an inferior mandarine 
in order by the bonzes, and with groteſque paintings re- to tell the image from him, that if there was no rain by 
preſent the torments of hell. The prayers and feaſt laſt ſe- |ſuch a day, he would drive it out of the city, and level its 
ven days, during which their principal care is to prepare | temple with the ground. The viceroy intending to kc? 
and conſecrate treaſures for the other world. For this pur- his word, forbad the people to carry their offerings to the 
poſe they build an apartment with paper painted and gilt, idol, ordered the temple to be ſhut up, and the gates ſe- 
containing every part of a perfect houſe : this they fill with |cured. This was immediately done, but the rain falling 
a great: number of paſteboard boxes, painted and varniſhed, a few days after, the viceroy's anger was appealed, and the 
in which are repreſented ingots of gold and filver, made |ſenſeleſs image permitted to be worſhipped as before. 


of gilt paper. Of theſe there are ſeveral hundreds deſigned 


Indeed there are no marks of contempt, which, on theſe 


to redeem them from the dreadful puniſhments which the | occaſions, both the mandarines and the people do nat 


king of the infernal regions inflicts on thoſe who have | ſhew to theſe impotent 


gods. Le Compi obſerves, that 


nothing to give him; and a number of them by them- | they ſometimes addreſs them in the moſt rude and reptoach- 
ſelves, to bribe his officers; the reſt, as well as the houſe, ful terms, crying, „ Thou dog of ſpirit, we give thee 
are for lodging, boarding, and buying ſome office in the|** a lodging in a magnificent temple ; we giid thee; we 
other world. All theſe little boxes are faſtened by pad- |** preſent thee food; we offer thee incenſe ; yet after 
locks of paper, and then ſhutting the doors of the paper | all thou art ſo ungrateful as to refuſe to * our le- 


houſe, they ſecure it with locks of the ſame ſubſtance. |** queſts.” Then tying the image with cords they pluck 
When the perſon who has been at the expence happens it down, and drag it along the ſtrects through a 
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it for all the expence of incenſe they have 
pon it; but if, in the mean time, they 
e ſts, they inſtantly, with much ceremony, 
Bl — — it back, and replace it in the 
f = ee it ſtood before: then falling down before 
; . apologize for Indeed, ſay 
15 


4 ud, to puniſh 


rown away u 


what they have done. 
little too haſty, and thou wert too long 


te f a 
few . he thy favours. Why doſt thou bring this 
ing ij. bre on thyſelf? But what is done cannot be help- 
i be & ed; let us therefore think of it no more : if thou wilt 
a forget what is paſt, we will once more cover thee with 
NU thy 5 9” 

m edc f Fe el now mention two other foreign religions, of 
ohe Wh very different nature, that have long been tolerated in 
Nita. _—... - 
ne e 15 fong-ſu, the capital of Ho-nan, is a ſynagogue 
elves F Jews, who have been ſettled many centuries in China : 
of ng Fier were viſited in the year 1704 by a miſſionary, named 
re (fe Cozani, who had a long conference with them. They 
a Hened him their religious books, and permitted him to 
00 Hater the molt ſecret place of the ſynagogue, reſerved only 
Cults o the ruler, who never goes into it but with the moſt pro- 
en 4 1nd reverence. In the midſt of the ſynagogue, was a very 
e > .ndſome pulpit, which ſtood very high, and had a cuſhion 
erty be Fichly embroidered ; there they every Saturday read in the 
Boks of the Pentateuch. here was alſo a tablet, on 
ly tle uhich was written the emperor's name; but there were no 
Ctrine, Watues or images. There were likewiſe a cenſer, a long 
Platty, Eble, and ſome candleſticks. On ſeveral other tables were 
her be: E::-teen tabernacles, in the form of an ark, with curtains 
„ and Peſore them; twelve repreſented the tribes of Iſrael, and 
hes he thirteenth Moſes, whoſe Pentateuch was ſhut up in each 
Weh f them. On leaving the ſynagogue Cozani entered a large 
rea- E:loon, in which were only a great number of cenſers; and 
0 iuh- ö hey told him, this was the place in which they honoured 
-e great men of their law. From thence he was con- 
ich in. Hucted to the hall of gueſts, in order to d iſcourſe with them; 
and here, on comparing his Bible with their Pentateuch, he 
dete ound both the chronology and the deſcents of the patri- 
bug, uchs, with their ages, exactly agree. This ſynagogue 
„ they ooks to the weſt, to which they turn whenever they pray 
o thoſe o God, whom they worſhip under the names of Creator of 
den ill things, and Governor of the Univerſe, They call 
OY the law, the law of Iſrael, the ancient law, and the law of 
made God. Cozani prevailed on the ruler to let the curtains 
— pf one of the tabernacles be undrawn, and to unfold one 
1 of the books, they being written on long pieces of parch- 
{mall went and rolled round a piece of wood. The character 
moans ras very diſtin and clear; but one of the books having 
perrowly eſcaped an inundation when the Yellow river 
but if wverflowed its banks, it happened to get wet, and ſome of 
etunes the characters being half effaced, the Jews cauſed the 
ner of above-mentioned twelve copies to be tranſcribed from it. 
d rain hey want ſeveral books of the Old Teſtament, and ſome 
eat to bey are not at all acquainted with. 
1 Food was ſurprized to find that their ancient rabbies 
ealily had blended ſeveral ridiculous tales with the facts related in 
„ a deripture; for beſides the Bible they have ſeveral other 
room books, compoſed by the ancient rabbies : ſome of theſe, 
lung which contain the moſt extravagant ſtories, comprehend 
their titual, and the ceremonies they now uſe. | 
(CM0- They ſtill retain ſome of the ceremonies of the Old Teſ- 
gal tament; in particular they practiſe circumciſion, and ob- 
larine ſerve the ſeventh day, the feaſt of unjeavened bread, and 
in bf of the paſchal lamb. They make no fires, nor dreſs any 
vel is proviſion on their ſabbaths; and whenever they read the 
keep idle in their ſynagogue, they cover their faces with a 
0 - tranſparent veil, in memory of Moſes, who deſcended 
* from the mountain with his face covered: they alſo abſtain 
ais irom blood, and cut the veins of the animals they kill that 
G tie it may all low out. 
theſe | 7% notwithſtanding this, they pay the ſame honours 
» not A * as the Chineſe literati. They join with them 
* in the ceremonies performed in the halls of their great 
Br * pay the honours due to their anceſtors in the hall 
rr 3 to the ſynagogue, and offer them the fleſh of 
** — 3, except ſwine, with ſweet-meats, and incenſe, 
Alter pong themſelyes on the earth. They uſed only cenſers, 
= 1 _ either inſcriptions or images, in the houſes and 
black * ke their anceſtors, When Cozani ſpoke to them of 
1 the wized and actions of the Meſſian, they ſeemed greatly ſur- 
muu, and ſaid that they had never heard ct any Jeſus, | 
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except the ſon of Sirach mentioned in their Bible; they 
alſo told him, that their anceſtors firſt appeared in the em- 
pire of China, in the dynaſty of Han, which began two 
hundred and ſix years before the birth of Chriſt, and end- 
ed two hundred and twenty after the Chriſtian æra. There 
were once many families of them, but they are now great- 
ly reduced. 

There are alſo many Mahometans, who have been 
fettled above ſix hundred years in ſeveral provinces, where 
they have their moſques, and are never diſturbed, becauſe 
they live peaceably without oppoſing the cuſtoms or re- 
ligion of the country. 

We cannot quit this head, without giving our readers a 
ſhort account of the attempts made by the jeſuits, and 
other miſſionaries to introduce the tenets of the church of 
Rome in this extenſive empire, taken from a valuable piece 
written in German, by J. L. de Moſheim, chancellor of 
his majeſty's univerſity of Gottingen. 

The founders of the Romiſh church in China, were 
three Italian jeſuits, who were ſenc into that empire by 
the ſuperiors of their order, towards the end of the 16th 
century, One of theſe three named Ricci, a man of un- 
common abilities, continued his miſſion many years after 
the other two were recalled, and eſtabliſhed a great repu- 
tation, both among the learned and the vulgar. He ren- 
dered himſelf agreeable to all ranks, and kept up a good un- 
deritanding with the bonzes, from whom he acquired a 
knowledge of the Chineſe manners, diſpoſition, and learn- 
ing; in ſome meaſure he reconciled the ancient religion of 
the country to the firſt principles of theology, and blended 
the maxims of Confucius, with the doctrines of Jeſus 
Chriſt. He ſignified to the people, that he was only come 
to renew and reform the abrogated religion of their fore- 
fathers, and that his moral ſyſtem was no other than that 
of their great philoſopher, Cong-fu-zee or Confucius, 
This ſecured to him many followers, but the rigid adhe- 
rents to the peculiar doctrines of popery, inveighed againſt 
his temporizing moderation, with all the bitterneſs of bi- 
gotted zeal ; but as he brought the ancient Chineſe faith 
to a greater conformity with nature, reaſon, and true reli- 
gion, and endeavoured to make his diſciples good men, if 
not altogether thorough Catholics, every lover of vir- 
tue will venerate the name of father Ricci. At length, in 
the year 1630, the Dominicans and Franciſcans, arrived 
in China, who being averſe to the jeſuitical plan of conver- 
ſion, boldly cenſured the conduct of the Chriſtian converts. 
This produced a warm diſpute between the different orders, 
which brought on an appeal to the ſupreme judge of 
Rome, and a decree was made by Pope Innocent X, in 
1645, enjoining the jeſuits to inſiſt on a more rigid re- 
nunciation of idolatrous ſuperſtitions from the converts 
to Chriſtianity, 

The jeſuits in China being more intent on eſtabliſh- 
ing themſelves than the authority of the pope, and chooſ- 
ing rather to ſooth the people, by inſiſting only on a qua- 
lied obſervance of the precepts of their church, than by 
combating their favourite cuſtoms, to endanger their own 
well-being in the ſtate, received this injunction with appa- 
rent veneration, and treated it with real contempt, their 
common manner of receiving thoſe decrees of the biſhops 
of Rome, which counteract the views of their ſociety. 
Theſe crafty fathers had the influence to get the decrce 
annulled in 1656. 

During the minority of the emperor Cham-hi, a cruel 
perſecution of the Chriſtians was begun in 1669, but 
when that ſovereign came of age, he careſſed and counte- 
nanced the jeſuits : theſe holy men did not fail to make 
good uſe of the protection granted them: they obtained in 
1692, an edit from the emperor, by which the Chriſtian 
religion was declared to be good and ſalutary, and all his 
ſubjects were permitted to embrace it. 

Chriſtianity thus countenanced by the throne, met with 
its greateſt obſtruction from the animoſity of thoſe who 
inculcated it; a furious conteſt aroſe between the jeſuiti- 
cal converts, and thoſe made by the Dominicans, and Fran- 
ciſcans. The moſt deadly hatred of each other, became a 
part of the chriſtian temper infuſed into each ſect. Many 
years were ſpent in theſe altercations, and ſtrenuous appeals 
were made to Rome by both parties, where, after fix years 
had been ſpent in conſulting, anddeliberating, judgment was 
at length pronounced : In 1704, the holy office decreed, 
« That the two Chineſe words Tein, and Chang-ti, 
„ ſhould 
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&* ſhould no longer be applied to God; but that inſtead of|and the Europeans draw conſiderable profit from this; 
i | them, the word Tien- chu, which ſignifies Lord of Hea-|ticle of commerce. ? 
« yen, ſhould be introduced; that the tables on which| Even filver is not coined, but it is cut into great « 
| were written, in Chineſe letters, King-tien, or the ho- | ſmall pieces as occaſion requires; its value being determiy.: 
4% nour of Heaven, ſhould be removed from the Chriſtian by the weight, and not by the image of the prince. Th, 
| «© churches; that Chriſtians ſhould by no means aſſiſt at|Chineſe generally carry with them a pair of ui 
thoſe ſacrifices which are offered in ſpring and autumn, |fcales in a Japan caſe, not unlike the Roman balance: 
at the time of the equinox, to Confucius and their an- |they are compoſed of a ſmall plate, an ivory or ebony 
„ ceſtors; that they ſhould likewiſe abſent themſelves beam, and a ſliding weight. The beam, which is dit 
from thoſe houſes and temples which are built in honour [into ſmall parts, upon three different faces, is ſuſpends} 
of Confucius, in order to pay to that philoſopher the |by a ſtring of ſilk at one of its ends, that they may eafi 
„ worſhip rendered him from the literati of the empire: | weigh all ſorts of weight. Theſe ſcales are very exach f 
„that they ſhould thenceforward upon no account, pay |the thouſandth part of a crown piece will ſenſibly tum the 
<« that worſhip to their anceſtors that is paid by the Chi-| ſcale. 

« neſe, where, or in what manner ſoever, it is offered; | Their ſilver is not equally fine, but is divided into 2 
and in the laſt place, that thoſe tablets of their forefa- hundred parts, juſt as we account twenty-four carats toꝶ 
<« thers, upon which was written in Chineſe letters, The|the fineſt gold. Eighty is reckoned the baſeſt alloy, a 
6 ſeat of the ſoul, or ſpirit of N. ſhould be removed from will not paſs without augmenting the weight in propurtiy 
<« the houſes of all Chriſtians.” to the value of the commodity ; but that from ninety toon 
| Theſe ſevere injunctions, were ſoftened by ſome ſmal! | hundred, which is the fineſt ſort, paſſes currently, 
| 
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indulgences: the new converts were permitted to appear The Chineſe are very ſkilful in forming a judgment), 
| along with their relations in the halls of their forefathers, the ſight of the fineneſs of the ſilver, and are ſeldom d. 
Fr | and to be ſpectators of the ceremonies there performed, but |ceived. The difficulty lies in purchaſing ſmall matten; 
qi | not to partake of them in the leaſt. They were further in- for ſometimes they are forced to put it in the fire, wy 
1 dulged in hanging up the tables of their anceſtors in their beat it thin with a hammer, that they may the more ef! 
18 houſes without any other inſcription than the name of cut it into little pieces, and give the price agreed upon; 
the deceaſed, and a declaration affixed, containing the | whence they are always longer in making the payment thay 
Chriſtian faith, concerning departed ſouls, and they were | the purchaſe. 

allowed to retain ſuch of the ancient funeral rites as were] They are ſenſible it would be more convenient to hay 
3 free from all appearance of ſuperſtition. Theſe indul- money coined of a determined value, but they are ati 
| gences were inſufficient to ſoften the reſentment of the je-|that it would be a temptation to clippers and coiner;; 
| ſuits at this unexpected decree, the influence of which, | whereas there is now no danger, becauſe they cut the fv 

| and a ſubſequent bull of Clement XI, iflued in 1715, as they have occaſion to pay for what they buy. 

| proved the ſources of great confuſion among the papiſts in| Copper money is the only ſort that has any charate 
{ 

i 
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Aſia; and the death of the emperor Cam- hi, the patron of | ſtamped upon it; but it has not the impreſſion of the en. 
the jeſuits, which happened in 1722, gave a new face to|peror's head, it being deemed diſreſpe&ful to the majeityd 
the ſtate of religion in China. Yong-Teching, his ſon and | that prince for his image to be perpetually paſſing throug 
ſucceſſor, unexpectedly repeated the edict publiſhed by his the hands of tradeſmen and the dregs of the people, Tie 
father in favour of the Chriſtian religion, prohibited his | inſcriptions on this coin are generally the pompous ti 
ſubjects from embracing the law of. the Europeans, and | given by the emperor to the different years of his reign; 
permitted his governors of provinces, and officers of ſtate | as The ſupremely peaceful; The eternally ſhining ; The glmuu, 
to perſecute the Chriſtians and demoliſh their churches. | Theſe little pieces are of uſe in buying things of (mil 
A blind religious zeal, long kept under a painful re-|price. It is 1n little round pieces, with a ſquare hole in the 
ſtraint, is naturally apt to break out with increaſed vio- middle, which they put on ſtrings by hundreds and ſome 
lence when the reſtraint is removed. The emperor himſelf|times a thouſand on one ſtring. The metal is neithe 

headed the party which he had let looſe againſt the Chriſ-| pure nor beaten, and fix of the pieces are worth about 
tians : he ordered all Romiſh eccleſiaſtics in his domini- | ha)f-penny. 

ons into cuſtody, in the cities of Canton and Peking, to] The ſmall pieces have always been the current mor 
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1 prevent any further exerciſe of their functions, and at of China, and the curious preferve ſome that were coinei 

length, they were baniſhed to the little town of Macao. in the firſt dynaſties of the empire, and have either palle 
The jeſuits alone had addreſs enough to ſhelter them-| from family to family, or have been found in the ruins d 
ſelves from this ſtorm : their general knowledge and ſupe- | houſes and cities. : 
rior abilities, which they carefully exerted to gratify the] lt is eaſy to judge, that if the ſilver was coined in Chin 
; favourite purſuits of the emperor, always procured for|as well as the copper, it would be greatly debaſed, finc 
; themſelves an exemption from perſecution. It ought how- their ſmall pieces of copper are often counterfeited. Thot 
ever to be obſerved, that although the jeſuits endeavour | who follow this trade mark the counterfeit coin with tit 
| 


to place this perſecution, and that which followed, under | ſame characters that are ſeen upon the true; but the m 
| the emperor Kien-long, to the ſcore of religion, the Chi- tal they uſe is of a baſer ſort, and the weight leſs. If ti? 
j neſe aſſert, that it was not Chriſtianity, but, the violation | happen to be diſcovered thecrime is capital, but ſome prince 
of their laws which they meant to puniſh. have been contented with cutting off the hand of the oi! 
1 14 Notwithſtanding the oppoſition made to the doctrines] ders, and others with ſending them into baniſhment. 
oY: taught by theſe miſſionaries, by an account publiſhed in| There were anciently much ſmaller pieces of mone) 
1743, it appears, that in the city of Pekin, and the pro-| which are now no longer in uſe ; but thoſe who happen d 
5 vince in which it is ſituated, the number of Chriſtian con-|get any of them into their poſſeſſion, beat them wit 
1 | verts gained by the jeſuits, amounted to more than 50,000. | hammer, till they are as broad as the current coin, and 
1 In 1746, another general perſecution was raiſed, and by putting them upon a ſtring among the reſt they paſs un- 
| { 57S the lateſt accounts publiſhed, viz. 1758, it appears, that |perceived by the merchant : nay ſome, it is ſaid, have gone 
1 the preſent Chineſe emperor is not at all inclined to tole- ſo far as to cut paſteboard in the ſame form and to mix 1 
1 rate the profeſſion of Chriſtianity in his territories, with the reſt upon a ſtring, and the deceit is not diſcover: 
. | | till the pieces are taken off, | | ; 
| 3 Mr. Hamilton, in his New Account of the Eaſt In in 
119 | 1 obſerves, that though theſe are the only coin, wo 
| are kept in ee and ee Pe ; 8 — 
| | . reens to a macie, and ten macies to a tayal; an | 
T7 ff Of the Money, Weights, Meaſures, and Trade of China. value of the ſmall braſs coin 3 often file 
15 | [and falls. 7 
111 ILV ER and copper are the only metals current in| For the better underſtanding the value of ana 3 
14 S China in purchaſing neceſſaries and in trade. Gold] muſt be obſerved, that the Chineſe divide their pour f 
| 1 is not conſidered there as money, but is like precious] ſixteen leang or ounces ; the leang into ten parts, c. 
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ſtones in Europe; for it is bought like other merchandize, then ; the then into ten fuen, and the fuen into * 
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Glver, The beam of the Chineſe ſcales carries theſe di- 
vifions no farther ; and yet in relation to gold and ſilver of 
a conſiderable weight, the diviſions extend in the ſame 
decimal proportions to imp arceptible parts: on which ac- 
count it is ſcarce poſſible to convey a juſt idea of them in 
our language; they divide the li into ten wha ; the wha 
into ten ſe; the ſe into ten fou - the fou into ten tchin ; 
the tchin, which ſignifies a grain of ſand, into ten ya ; the 
a into ten main; the maiu into ten mo; and the mo into 
ten tſium; and the tſium into ten ſun, 

Meaſures are ſaid to have been invented as early as the 
reign of the third emperor. A grain of millet was taken 
to determine the dimenſions of a line, or tenth part of an 
inch; and ten inches to a foot : but theſe grains being of 
an oval form, the various ways of ranging them have occa- 
ſioned a diverſity in the meaſures of different provinces. 

At preſent there are three ſorts of meaſures : 1. The 
foot of the palace is to the Paris foot, as ninety-ſeven and a 
half to an hundred of the feet uſed in the tribunal of the 
mathematics. 2. The foot of the tribunal of public works, 
uſed by workmen, is ſhorter by one line than the Paris 
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Jom 4 foot. 3. The taylors foot, which is alſo uſed by the 

natten; mercers, is ſeven lines larger than that of the tribunal of 
re, aul public works. : | 

re ea The firſt being the meaſure conſtantly uſed by the miſ- 


ſionaries in ſurveying the empire, Thomas the Jeſuit 
found a degree to be two hundred lies, or Chineſe furlongs, 
each conſiſting of one hundred and eighty Chineſe fathoms 
of ten feet. 

We ſhall now take a view of the trade of China, where 
the riches peculiar to each province, and the facility of 
conveying merchandize by means of the rivers and canals, 
have always rendered the domeſtic trade of the empire ex- 
tremely flouriſhing and immenſely great. Du Halde fays, 
that it is much greater than that of all Europe. That 
might be, ſays the baron De Monteſquieu in his Spirit 
*« of laws, if our foreign trade did not augment our in- 
„land commerce. Europe carries on the trade and na- 
« vigation of the other three parts of the world; as France 
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s reign: England, and Holland, do nearly that of Europe.“ 
= As to its foreign trade, if compared to this, it is very 
of ſmi 


inconſiderable, for by ſea they never paſs the Streights of 
Sunda, their fartheſt voyage that way being to Bata- 
via; on the ſide of Malacca it never extends beyond 
Achen ; and the limits of their navigation northward is 
Japan. 

They commonly ſail to this laſt country in June, or July 
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g ve. at fartheſt ; but firſt carry goods to Camboya, or Siam, 
— and freight themſelves there with ſuch as are in requeſt 


at Japan, making two hundred per cent. by the voyage. 
If they ſail directly thither from the ports of Canton, 
Emouy, or Ning- po, they export ginſeng, birthwort, 
rhubarb, mirabolans, buffelo and cow hides, areca bark, 
and white ſugar; gaining by the laſt ſometimes a thouſand 
per cent. All ſorts of ſilk, chiefly ſattins, taffeties, and 
damaſks of different colours, but principally black; ſilk 
ſtrings for inſtruments, eagle and ſandal wood, which is 
in much requeſt among the Japaneſe for perfumes, as they 
frequently offer incenſe to their idols, and European cloths 
and camblets, 

The Chineſe traders in return bring from Japan pearls, 
by which they ſometimes gain a thouſand per cent. fine 
copper in bars, alſo wrought copper, as ſcales, baſons, 
chating-diſhes, incenſe-pans, &c. flowered paper, beau- 
tiful porcelain, Japan cabinets, and other goods; gold, 
which is very fine, and a certain metal called tombac, by 
which they gain fifty or ſixty per cent. at Batavia, 

They carry to Manilla a great deal of ſilk, particularly 
ſtriped and flowered ſattins of different colours, embroidery, 
carpets, cuſhions, night-gowns, tea, China-ware, Japan 
works, drugs, &c. by which they generally gain fifty 
per cent. and bring back only piaſters. The trade they 
molt regularly carry on is that to Batavia, to which they 
carry fine green tea, China-ware, leaf-gold, and gold 
thread made of gilt paper. Some of this is ſold by hand 
in ſmall ſcanes, and is dear, becauſe covered with the 
fineſt gold ; but that brought by the Chineſe to Batavia 
is fold only by weight, and is made up in parcels, with 
large hanks of red ſilk put in to ſet off the colour of the 
gold and increaſe the weight of the parcels, This the 
Dutch ſell by the Malayans for great profit. Tourenack, 
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a metal between tin and iron, that yields an hundred, and 
ſometimes an hundred and fifty per cent. drugs, particu— 
larly rhubarb, copper vellels, as large as kettles, chafing— 
dithes, baſons, &c. 

From Batavia they import ſilver in piaſters, nutmegs, 
cloves, pepper, and other ſpices; tortoiſe ſhells, of which 
the Chineſe make very neat toys, as ſnuff-boxes, after the 
faſhion of thoſe in Europe; pipes, knife-handles, cups, 
boxes, and combs ; ſandal wood and black wood for mal: - 
ing cabinet work, and Brazil wood for dying ; agate ſtones 
ready cut, yellow amber, and European cloth, which they 
afterward fell at Japan. 

This is the principal foreign trade carried on by the 
Chineſe; they ſometimes fail to Achen, Malacca, Ihor, 
Potana, Ligor, Cochin-china, &c. The trade they carry oi 
at Ihor is the moſt eaſy and gainful; from thence they 
export cinnamon, pepper, birds-neſts, rice, camphire, 
rattan, torches made of the leaves of certain trees which 
burn like pitch, gold, tin, &c. 

As for the trade carried on by the Europeans in China, 
they have the liberty of ſcarce any port but that of Canton; 
nor do they fail up the river as far as that city, but calt 
anchor at Hoang-pou, about four leagues below it, where 
the river is crowded by a multitude of veſſels ; but there is 
no trading to advantage with any thing but ſilver in 
China, where conſiderable profit may be made by pur- 
chaſing gold with it. 

The gold bought at Canton comes partly from the pro- 
vinces of China, and paitly from foreign countries, as 
Japan, Cochin-china, and other places. The goods pur- 
chaſed there of the Chineſe are filks, japanned works, and 
in much greater quantities all the different forts of tea 
drank in Europe; and China-ware, hanging paper, fans, 
drugs, &c, 

We ſhall conclude this? deſcription of China with an ex- 
tract of the character given of the Chineſe by the inge- 
nious author of Commodore Anſon's Voyage round the 
World ; which we chooſe to inſert here, both on account 
of our thinking it extremely juſt, as it will ſerve as a 
ſummary of the whole, and, in one view, afford a juſt 
idea of that people. After which we ſhall deſcribe the iſles 
of Formoſa and Hainan, which are in part under the ſub- 
jection of China, and are the only iſlands ſubject to that 
empire that are worthy of a particular deſcription. 

That the Chineſe are a very ingenious and induſtrious 
people, is ſufficiently evinced from the great number of 
curious manufactures which are eſtabliſhed amongſt 
„them, and which are eagerly ſought for by the moſt 
e diſtant nations; but though {kill in the handicraft arts 
c ſeems to be the moſt valuable qualification of this peo- 
« ple, yet their talents therein are but of a ſecond rate 
* kind ; for they are much outdone by the Japaneſe in 
e thoſe manufactures which are common to both coun- 
* tries; and they are in numerous inſtances incapable of 
te rivalling the mechanic dexterity of the Europeans. In- 
% deed their principal excellency ſeems to be in imitation ; 

« and they accordingly labour under that poverty of ge- 
ce nius which conſtantly attends all ſervile imitators. This 
« js moſt conſpicuous in works which require great truth 
and accuracy; as in clocks, watches, fire-arms, &c, 
for in all theſe, though they can copy the different parts, 
* and can form ſome reſemblance of the whole; yet they 
© never could arrive at ſuch a juſtneſs in their fabrick, as 
« was neceſſary to produce the deſired effect. If we paſs 
«© from thoſe employed in manufactures to artiſts of a ſu- 
ce perior claſs, as painters, ſtatuaries, &c. in theſe mat- 
c ters they ſeem to be ſtill more defective; their painters, 
© though very numerous, and in great eſteem, rarely ſuc- 
© ceed in the drawing or colcuring of human figures, 
or in the grouping of large compoſitions ; and though 
56 in flowers and birds their performances are much more 
t admired, yet even in theſe ſome part of the merit is 
e rather to be imputed to the native brightneſs and excel- 
© lency of the colours, than to the {kill of the painter; 
e ſince it is very unuſual to ſee the light and ſhade juſtly 
ec and naturally handled, or to find that eaſe and grace in 
« drawing which are to be met with in the works of 
« European artiſts, In ſhort there is a ſtiffneſs and mi- 
„ nuteneſs in moſt of the Chineſe productions, which are 
c extremely diſpleaſing: and it may perhaps be truly 


c aſſerted, that theſe defects in their arts are entirely owing 
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« tothe peculiar turn of the people, amongſt whom no- 


thing great or ſpirited is to be found. . 

„If we next examine the Chineſe literature (taking 
© Hur accounts from the writers who have endeavoured to 
« repreſent it in the moſt favourable light) we ſhall find, 
that on this head their obſtinacy and abſurdity are moſt 

„ wonderful ; fince though, for many ages, they have 
©« been ſurrounded by nations to whom the uſe of letters 
« was familiar, yet they, the Chineſe alone, have hither- 
„to neglected to avail themſelves of that almoſt divine 
« invention, and have continued to adhere to the rude 
« and inartificlal method of repreſenting words by arbi- 
<« trary marks; a method which neceſſarily renders the 
ce number of their characters too great for human memory 
© to manage, makes writing to be an art that requires 
« prodigious application, and in which no man can be 
% Other wiſe than partially ſkilled ; whilſt all reading and 
« underſtanding of what is written is attended with in- 
c finiteobſcurity and confuſion, as the connection between 
© theſe marks and the words they repreſent, cannot be 
e retained in books, but muſt be delivered down from age 
% to age by oral tradition; and how uncertain this muſt 
« prove in ſuch a complicated ſubject, is ſufficiently ob- 
© yious to thoſe who have attended to the variation which 
« all verbal relations undergo when they are tranſmitted 
„through three or four hands only. Hence it is eaſy to 
cc conclude, that the hiſtory and invention of paſt ages, 
<« recorded by theſe perplexed ſymbols, muſt frequently 
« prove unintelligible ; and conſequently the learning and 
« boaſted antiquity of the nation muſt, in numerous in- 
ec ſtances, be exttemely problematical. 

« However, we are told by many of the miſſionaries, 

« that though the {kill of the Chineſe in ſcience is con- 

ce feſſedly much inferior to that of the Europeans, yet the 

ce morality and juſtice taught and practiſed by them are 

« moſt exemplary : ſo that, from the deſcription given by 

© {ome of theſe good fathers, one ſhould be induced to 

« believe, that the whole empire was a well-governed 

« affectionate family, where the only conteſts were who 

« (ſhould exert the moſt humanity and ſocial virtue. But 

ce the behaviour of the magiſtrates, merchants, and tradeſ- 

« men at Canton, ſufficiently refutes theſe jeſuitical fic- 

« tions, Beſides, as to their theories of morality, if we may 

judge of the ſpecimens exhibited in the works of the 

« miſſionuries, we ſhall find them frequently employed in 

«© recommending a ridiculous attachment to certain frivo- 

« lous points, inſtead of diſcuſſing the proper criterion of 

« human actions, and regulating the general conduct of 

« mankind to one another, on reaſonable and equitable 

4 principles. Indeed, the only pretenſion of the Chineſe 

« to a more refined morality than their neighbours, is 

« founded not on their integrity or beneficence, but ſolely 

« On the affected evenneſs of their demeanor, and their 

« conſtant attention to ſuppreſs all ſymptoms of paſſion 

« and violence. But it muſt be conſidered, that hypo- 

criſy and fraud are often not leſs miſchievous to the ge- 

« neral intereſts of mankind, than impetuoſity and vehe- 

« mence of temper : ſince theſe, though uſually liable to 

« the imputation of imprudence, do not exclude ſincerity, 

« benevolence, reſolution, nor many other laudable quali- 

« ties. And perhaps if this matter was examined to the 

« bottom, it would appear, that the calm and patient turn 

« of the Chineſe, in which they ſo much value themſelves, 

% and which diſtinguiſhes the nation from all others, is 

« in reality the ſource of the moſt exceptionable part of 

« their character; for it has often been obſerved by thoſe 

ci who have attended to the nature of mankind, that it is 

difficult to curb the more robult and violent paſſions, 

« without augmenting, at the ſame time, the force of the 

ſelfiſt ones: ſo that the timidity, diſſimulation, and diſ- 

honeſty of the Chineſe may, in ſome ſort, be owing to 

«« the compoſure and external decency ſo univerſally pre- 

vailing in that empire, 

« Thus much for the general diſpoſition of the people : 

« hut I cannot diſmiſs this ſubje& without adding a few 

« words about the Chineſe government, that too having 

« been the ſubject of boundleſs panegyric. And, on this 

« head, I muſt obſerve, that the favourable accounts often 

« oiven of their prudent regulations for the adminiſtration 

« of their domeſtic affairs, are ſufficiently confuted by their 

« tranſactions with Commodore Anſon ; as we have ſeen 
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that their magiſtrates are corrupt, their people thieviſ 
* and their tribunals venal and abounding with artifice 
Nor is the conſtitution of the empire, or the general or. 
ders of the ſtate, leſs liable to exception; ſince that form 
*© of government, which does not in the firſt place proride 
* for the ſecurity of the public againſt the enterprizes gf 
foreign powers, is certainly a moſt defective inſtitution. 
and yet this populous, this rich and extenſive country 
© ſo pompoully celebrated for its refined wiſdom and po- 
„ licy, was conquered about an age ſince by a handful of 
* Tartars z and even now, through the cowardice of the 
inhabitants, and the want of proper military regula- 
tions, it continues expoſed, not only to the attempts of 
** any potent ſtate, but to the ravages of every petty in- 
& vader.“ 


SECT. XV. 


Of the Hand of FoRMOsA, 


Its Situation, Climate, Vegetables, and Animals, The Treg. 
chery of the Chineſe. A Deſcription of the Part Paſſeſſed 
by that Nation, and of the Perſons, Dreſs, Manners, and 
Cuſtoms of the Natives under their SubjeFtion. Of the 
Settlement made there by the Fapanej*, afterward; by 
the Dutch, aud at length by the Chineſe, who obliged the 
latter to leave the Mand. 1 


HE iſland of Formoſa is ſituated to the eaſt of China, 

near the province of Fo-kien, and is divided into two 

parts by a chain of mountains, which runs through the 

middle, beginning at the ſouth coaſt and ending at the 

north. That part of the iſland which lies to the weſt of 

the mountains belongs to the Chineſe, and is ſituated be- 

tween 22 degrees 8 minutes and 25 degrees 20 minutes 
north latitude. 

The word Formoſa ſignifies beautiful, and the iſland 
well deſerves the name, it being a very fine country, The 
air is pure and always ſerene, and that part poſſeſſed by 
the Chineſe produces plenty of corn, rice, and other grain, 
and is watered by many rivers that deſcend from the moun- 
tains ; but the water is not very good. Moſt of the fruits 
that grow in the Indies are to be found here, as oranges, 
papayas, goyavas, ananas, bananas, cocoas, &c, Belides 
peaches and apricots, pomegranates, grapes, figs, cheſ- 
nuts, and other European fruits. The inhabitants alſo 
cultivate a kind of water-melons, much larger than thoſe 
of Europe: ſome of theſe conſiſt of a white and others of 
a red pulp, and contain a cool luſcious juice, very grate- 
ful to the Chineſe. Sugar and tobacco grow here ex- 
tremely well, and all the trees in that fide of the iſland 
are ſo agreeably ranged, that when the rice is, as uſual, 
tranſplanted in lines and ſquares, the whole ſouthern part 
reſembles a vaſt garden. 

There are no tygers, leopards, bears, wolves nor wild 
boars to be met with here as in China. Horſes, ſheep, 
goats, and even hogs are very ſcarce ; but deer and aſſes 
are ſcen in herds, They have abundance of oxen, which, 
for want of mules and aſſes, ſerve for common riding, and, 
being diſciplined betimes, go as good a pace as the beſt 
horſes in the country. There are but few birds, the moſt 
common are the pheaſants, but thoſe the fowlers will 
ſcarce allow to multiply. 
| The inhabitants of the eaſtern part of the iſland are de- 
ſcribed by the Chineſe as barbarians; yet they acknow- 
ledge that they are chaſte, of a ſweet and gentle diſpo- 
ſition, loving and mutually aſſiſting each other; diſinter- 
eſted and ſetting little or no value on their gold and filver, 
of which they are ſaid to have ſeveral mines. But with 
theſe good qualities they are like other uncivilized nations, 


regular laws, and to eat only fiſh and the fleſh of bealts, 
without ſhewing any ſigns of worſhip or religion. 

The Chineſe knowing there were gold mines in the 
iſland before they conquered it, and heing unable to find 
any in that part under their ſubjection, would not venture 
to croſs the mountains; but ſent a ſmall ſhip to the eaſtern 
parts where they made no doubt but they ſhould find them. 
They met with an hoſpitable reception from the inhabl- 
tants, who generouſly offered them lodgings, proviſions, 


and, aſſiſtance ; but gave them no information — 
the 


extremely revengeful. They are ſaid to live without any 


neg. poſſibly through jealouſy of their power. After 
—_— Ferch, they — only ſome ingots in the 
2 on which theſe innocent people ſeemed to ſet but 
e natives having aſſiſted them to equip their 
veſſel in order for their return, the Chineſe, whoſe ava- 
ce was inflamed at the ſight of theſe ingots, invited their 
benefactors to a great entertainment, and having made 
them all druak, cut their throats, and ſailed away with 
the ingots. The news of this cruel act of more than ſa- 
vage ingratitude, was no ſooner ſpread through the eaſt- 
ern part of the iſland, than the inhabitants took up arms, 
and made an irruption into the weſtern part, where, with. 
out mercy, they put man, woman, and child to the ſword, 
and ſet fire to their dwellings. Since that time the two 
arts of the iſland have been almoſt continually at war. 
The lands poſſeſſed by the Chineſe in the iſle of For- 
moſa are divided into three ſubordinate governments that 
depend upon the capital of the iſland, and each of theſe 
governments has its particular magiſtrates, ſubject to the 
governor of the capital: and the governor himſelf is ſub- 
ject to the viceroy of the proviuce of Fo- kien. 
The capital, which is called Tai-ouan- fou, is very popu- 
lous, and equal to moſt of the great cities of China. Every 
thing that can be deſired may there be had in great 
plenty, not only vhat the iſland itſelf furniſhes, but China 
and India cloths, varniſh, China-ware, ſilk, and the ſe- 
veral manufactures of Europe: there are but few mul- 
berry-trees in the iſland, and conſequently bur little ſilk 
is made in the country. The emperor keeps there a gar- 
riſon, conſiſting of a thouſand men, for the ſecurity of the 
ſettlement, and no Chineſe can remove thither with his 
family without a paſſport. 
Almoſt all the ftreets of the capital are drawn in a line, 
and covered ſeven or eight months in the year to defend 
the people from the heat of the ſun. They are from thirty 
to forty feet in breadth, and ſome of them are near three 
miles long. Almoſt all of them are lined with ſhops of 


China-ware, ſilk, and other commodities in admirable 
order, in which the Chineſe excel, and it would be ex- 
ceeding pleaſant to walk in them, were they better paved, 
and lels crowded by paſſengers. | 

The houſes are all thatched, and generally built of clay 
and bamboo; however, the diſagreeable meanneſs of theſe 
buildings is concealed by the tents that cover the ſtreets, 
ſo that nothing is to be ſeen but the ſhops, 

This city has neither walls, or any other kind of forti- 
fications, for the Tartars do not love to confine their cou- 
rage within a rampart, but chuſe to fight on horſeback in 
the open field. 

The harbour is ſheltered from every wind; but the en- 
trance into it becomes every day more difficult, There 
were formerly two entrances into it, but one of them is 
choaked up with ſand, and the other, which has a rocky 
bottom, is not above nine or ten feet deep at high water. 
The Chineſe have three cities and many villages under 
their ſubjection; but their government and manners be- 
ing the ſame as in China, we ſhall not tire the reader 
with a repetition of them. Thoſe of the natives who are 
ſubject to the Chineſe, are divided into forty-five towns, 
or plantations, thirty-ſix in the north, and nine in the 
ſouthern part. The towns of the north are very popu- 
lous, and the houſes but little different from thoſe of Chi- 
na; but thoſe in the ſouth are only a heap of round cot- 
tages made of clay and bamboo, in the form of a funnel 
inverted, and thatched at the top. They are from fifteen 
to forty feet in diameter, and ſome of them are ſeparated 
by partitions; but in theſe huts are neither tables, chairs, 
benches, beds, nor any other furniture. Their beds are 
the freſh leaves of a particular tree, very common in the 
country, which they gather, and ſpread upon the ground, 
or on a board in their cottages,. and there lie down to ſleep, 
la the middle of the houſe is a kind of ſtove raiſed two or 
= feet from the ground where they dreſs their vic- 
tals, 

They are very ſlovenly at their meals, uſing neither 
diſhes, plates, ſpoons, knives nor forks, but place what 
is provided upon a piece of board or mat, and uſe their 
lingers to eat with. They eat fleſh half raw, and the 
lels it is roaſted the better they like it. 

Their common food is rice, millet, and. any game 


w 
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they can take, which they either do, by killing them with 
their arrows, darts, and javelins, or overtake them by 
running, for they are ſo ſwift as to outſtrip korſes in their 
full ſpeed, which the Chineſe attribute ro the cuſtom of 
binding their loins and knees exceeding tight, till they are 
fourteen or fifteen years of age. They hu their jave- 
lias ſeventy or eighty paces with the utmoſt exactneſs; 
auc though their bows and arrows are very ordinary ones, 
they kill pheaſants flying. | 

The perſons of the original inhabitants are not at all 
like their neighbours the Chineſe. They are of a low ſta- 
ture, and have a large head, and high forehead, a wide 
mouth, high cheek bones, and a (hurt flat chin, with very 
little beard, Their neck is ſmall and long, their body 
ſhort and ſquare, and their arms and legs long, ſmall, and 
ill-ſhaped. 

Their whole apparel is a ſingle piece of cloth two or 
three feet long, tied round the waiſt, and reaching down 
to the knees. Yet pride, which takes deep root in the 
human heart, is here indulged even in nakedneſs, and 
gives theſe people more pain and trouble than thoſe who 
are more civilized feel, to procure the richelt habits ; for 
ſome of them imprint groteſque figures of trees, animals, 
flowers, &c. on their ſkin. But this privilege, which is 
allowed only to ſuch as excel in running and hunting, 
coſts them dear, and puts them to ſuch violent pain, that 
the operation might endanger their lives was the whole to 
be performed at once ; they therefore employ ſeveral 
months, and ſometimes a whole year about it. However, 
all perſons are at liberty to wear in their ears rings, and 
on their heads and necks coronets, and necklaces, conſiſt- 
ing of ſeveral rows of ſmall grains of different colours. 
Theſe coronets are terminated with a plume of cocks or 
pheaſants feathers; they alſo blacken their teeth, and 
wear bracelets above their elbows, and on their wriſts, If 
we imagine a man with an olive complection, a fine ſlender 
ſhape, with his hair hanging negligently on his ſhoulders, 
and adorned with thoſe fantaſtical ornaments, with no 


other garments but a piece of cloth round his waiſt, and 


at the ſame time armed with a bow and arrows, we ſhall 
have a juſt idea of a beau of the ſouth part of the iſle of 
Formoſa. | | 

In the north part of the iſland, where the climate is 
cooler, they cover themſelves with the ſkins of the deer 
they kill in hunting, and make them into a fort of coats 
without ſleeves. They wear a bonnet in the form of a 
cylinder, made of the ſtalks of banana leaves, which they 
adorn with coronets placed one above another, and tied 
with fillets and bands of different colours, having on the 
top a plume like thoſe before- mentioned. 

When a man is deſirous of marrying, he goes ſeveral 
days ſucceſſively with muſic to the door of the houſe 
where the object of his affections reſides, and if he be 
agreeable to her ſhe goes out to meet him, and then they 
ſettle the terms between themſelves ; after which they 
ſpeak to their parents, and deſire them to prepare. the 
wedding feaſt. This is made at the houſe of the bride's 
father, and there the bridegroom continues, Herice they 
place their good fortu..2, not in having boys, but girls, 
who procure them ſons-in-law to be the props of their old 
age. 

2 the iſlanders in this diviſion are entirely ſub- 
je& to the Chineſe, they till preſerve ſome remains of 
their ancient government. Every town makes choice of 
three or four old men, moſt diſtinguiſhed for their pro- 
bity, to be their judges ; theſe determine all differences, 
and if any one refuſes to ſubmit to their deciſion, he is in- 
ſtantly driven out of the town, without the leaſt hope of 
ever returning, and no other town will receive him. 

To regulate the tribute which they pay in grain, deer 
ſkins, and other things eaſily procured in the illand, there 
is in every town a Chineſe who underſtands the language, 


have like petty tyrants, and exerciſe the patience, not 
only of them, but of the mandarines themſelves, who are 
forced to continue them in their employments to avoid 
greater inconveniencies. There were formerly twelve 
towns in the ſouth under ſubjection to the Chineſe ; but 
three of them revolted, drove out the interpreter, and 
united themſelves to thoſe of the ealtern part of the illand. 


The 


and is interpreter to the, mandarines; but inſtead of pre - 
venting theſe poor people from being oppreſſed, they be- 
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The Chineſe themſelves acknowledge, that amongſt | 
theſe people there is no cheating, robbing, or quarrelling, 
except with their interpreters, and that they practice all 
the duties of equity and benevolence. Whatever is given 
to any of them, they will not receive till thoſe who ſhared 


the labour, partake of the wages. 

In the year 1620, a Japaneſe ſquadron coming near For- 
moſa, the commander was ſo pleaſed with the view of 
the country, that he reſolved to ſettle a colony in the 
iſland, and therefore left ſome of his men on ſhore with 
orders to get information of every thing neceſſary to the 
execution of his deſign. Soon after a Dutch veſſel was 
forced by a ſtorm into the ſame harbour, and found the 
Japaneſe in no condition to oppoſe them. "They thought 
the country extremely beautiful, and well fitvated for 
commerce, and therefore pretending to want refreſhments, 
and to be under a neceſſity of refitting their veſſel, which 
was damaged by the ſtorm, they ſtayed on ſhore; and 
ſome of them made an excurſion into the country, in or- 
der to view it more narrowly, which having done, they 


returned on board, and began to refit the veſſel. They | 


now deſired the Japaneſe, whom they were unwilling to 
offend, for fear of injuring their trade to Japan, to allow 
them to build a houſe on the brink of the iſland at one of 
the entrances into the harbour, which they alledged would 
be of uſe to them in coming and going to Japan, The 

apaneſe at firſt denied their requeſt; but the Dutch preſſ- 
ing them to give their conſent, and aſſuring them they 
defired no more ground than what could be encompaſſed 
with an ox's hide, the Japancſe at laſt agreed to their 
requeſt. 

The Dutch then taking a large hide, cut it into ſmall 
thongs, and tying them together, encompaſſed a ſpa- 
cious piece of land, The Japaneſe were at firſt a little 
vexed at this artifice; but were ſoon pacified, and laughing 
at the ſtratagem, ſuffered the Dutch to build a fort, to 

which they gave the name of the caſtle of Zealand, This 
fort gave the Dutch the command of the harbour, and 
made them maſters of the only paſſage by which large veſ- 
ſels could enter it. The Japaneſe, either diſguſted at the 
new fort, or not finding their account in ſtaying in the 
iſland, ſoon after quitted it, and returned home. The 
Dutch, by this means, became ſole maſters of Formoſa ; 
for the inhabitants were unable to oppoſe them. They 
therefore ſtrengthened themſelves by building a fortifi- 
cation, conſiſting of four half baſtions, on the other ſide 
of the harbour, oppoſite to the fort of Zealand. 

China was at that time all in a flame; the king of 
the Tartars was ſeated on the throne, and ſeveral of 
the provinces oppoſed him by a vigorous war, which 
was carried- on with various ſucceſs, till at length one of 
the Chineſe generals being defeated, and driven out of 
China, he turned his views towards Formoſa, reſolving to 
drive the Dutch from thence, and erect a new kingdom 
there. The Dutch, who apprehended no danger, had 
neglected to ftrengthen themſelves with ſupplies of men 
from their other ſettlements, and there were only eleven 
of them to defend the fort and harbour of Formoſa, the 
reſt of the garriſon being compoſed of Indians, and of the 
inhabitants of the country. Notwithſtanding the great 
inequality of forces, the Dutch reſolved to defend them- 
ſelves, which they did with the utmoſt bravery. The 
Chineſe general entered the harbour with a fleet compoſed 
of nine hundred ſail, and landed part of his men, in order 
to attack the fort of Zealand both by ſea and land. The 
ſiege laſted four months, in which the Dutch defended 
themſelves with their great guns with more ſucceſs than 
they theniſelves had expected. The Chineſe general was 
enraged at meeting ſuch oppoſition from a handful of Eu- 
ropeans againſt a numerous army: and as the Chineſe 
had not the uſe of cannon, he had no hopes of reducing 
them, but by famine, which would require a long time, 
and in the mean while they might be relieved by ſhips 
from Batavia, or by thoſe that traded toJapan, He there- 
fore reſolved to make uſe of his utmoſt efforts againſt the 
Dutch, who had four ſhips in the harbour, and had put 
on board each of them one of their own men, with 
ſome Indians, to guard it, the other ſeven Dutchmen re- 
maining in the fort of Zealand, 

The Chineſe general finding no other method of injur- 
Ag the Dutch, turned a few of his veſſels into fire-ſhips, 
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and having the advantage of a high wind drove them upon 
the Dutch ſhipe, and burnt three of them. Havin 

thus ſucceeded in this attempt, he ſummoned the Dutch 
to ſurrender, offering them leave to depart with all theit 
effects, and threatning if they refuſed, to allow them n 
quarter. The Dutch, having now only one ſhip left, gladly 
accepted the offer, and having put on board all theft 
effects, delivered the place into the hands of the Chineſe 
and departed. Some years after the Chineſe in Formoſa 
taking advantage of a general amneſty, ſubmitted to the 
emperor ; this happened in the year 1683, and this iſland 
has ever ſince been ſubject to the Tartarian princes ſeated 
on the throne of China, 


SECT, XVI. 
Of the land of HAILNAN. 


Its Situation, Extent, and Climate. Its Sail, Mineral; 
Vegetables, and Animals. Of the Perſons, Dreſs 
Manners, and Cuſtoms of theſe of the Natives wh 
have preſerved their Freedom; and of the Government 
of that Part of the land which is ſubject to the Chineſe, 


AINAN, which ſignifies South of the ſea, is 3 
| large iſland, bounded on the naxth by the province 
of Quang-11, which, in clear weather, may be ſeen from 
the coaſt; on the eaſt, by the Chineſe ſea ; on the ſouth 
by the coaſt of Cochin-c!1ina, and on the weſt by part of 
that kingdom, and part of the province of Quang: tong. 
Its greateſt length from eaſt to weſt is between ſixty 
and feventy leagues, and its hreadth from north to ſouth 
between forty and fifty, containing near one hundred and 
ſixty leagues in circuit, The climate on the northern 
part is very unhealthful, chiefly on account of the water, 
for the inhabitants are obliged ro boil in the morning all 
they propoſe to drink in the day. 

The ſoil of that part of the ifland is a plain that reaches 
from the ſea- ſide about fifteen leagues into the country; 
but the ſouthern and eaſtern parts are very mountainous : 
yet there are ſome vallies in the centre of the iſland, which 
are well cultivated, and produce two crops of rice every 
year; but the mountains for the greateſt part are barren, 
in the midſt of the iſland are gold mines, and in the north- 
ern part mines of lapis-lazuli. 

Among the trees of the iſland are thoſe which yield 
dragon's blood, and many others of different ſorts, which, 
on an inciſion made in the bark, yield a white juice, 
which, as it hardens, turns red, but has not the conſiſtence 
of gum : this matter being thrown into the fire burns 
ſlowly, and diffuſes a ſmell weaker, but more agreeable 
than incenſe. Among the other trees are thole called by the 
Europeans eagle-wood, and roſe, or violet-wood, which 
is thus named on account of its ſcent. There is alſo a yel- 
low wood that is very fine, and in a manner incorruptible. 
Columns made of it are fold at a high price, and ars 
kept for the ſole uſe of the emperor. 

The iſland not only produces the various fruits that 
grow in China, but ſugar, tobacco, cotton, and indigo; 
they have alſo areca nuts and rattan canes. 

Among the animals is a remarkable kind' of large black 
apes, that very much reſemble the human ſpecies, and 
have features well made; but theſe are very ſcarce, There 
are others that are grey and very ugly. All forts of game 
are very plentiful, particularly deer, hares, and a kind of 
wild boars. 

The partridges and quails are inferior to thoſe of Eu- 
rope; but ſnipes, teal, and all forts of water fowl, are 
very good. The woodcocks here are excellent, and tur- 
tle- doves and wood - pigeons are in great plenty. 

There are likewiſe ſeveral ſorts of curious birds, ſor 
| of which are of the ſize of a linnet, with feathers of 4 
beautiful red, and others of a bright gold colour: thele 
two ſorts of birds are always together. There are ra- 
vens with white rings about the neck, ſtarlings, with # 
little moon on their bills, and a bird of the ſhape and ſue 
of a black- bird, but is of a deep blue, with yellow fs 
about half an inch long. Thele birds talk and whiſtle to 
perfection, a 

In the iſland are alſo found ſnakes of a monſtrous 76 


but ſo timorous, that they are frighted at the leaſt =_ 
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ad are far from being dangerous, as the natives travel 
ne both by day and night through the plains and 


thick woods without being hurt. : 

This iſland is ſubject to China, except the middle part, 
where the natives have retired to the mountains, and live 
independent of the mandarines. They formerly traded 
| the Chineſe, with whom they exchanged gold, which 
they dig out of their mines, China-wood, and Calamba- 
wood, for other commodities, which brought immenſe 
profits to the mandarines : but theſe iſlanders ſcarce ever 
leſs it be to ſurprize ſome of the neighbouring 
yet they are ſuch cowards, and ſo ill diſciplined, 
that it is laid fifty Chineſe would defeat ſome hundreds 
of them. However, a part of them pay tribute to the 
emperor, and are ſuffered to poſſeſs villages on the plain. 
Many others, particularly in the caſt and ſouthern parts 
of the iſland, are in the ſervice of the Chineſe; theſe keep 
their ſheep and till their lands, but they are generally de- 
formed, very ſhort, and of a reddiſh complexion. 

Both the men and women wear their hair in a ring on 
the forehead, and on their heads a hat made of ſtraw or 
rattan, and tied under their chin. The men wear only a 
piece of callicoe, which is either black or of a deep blue, 
and covers them from the waiſt to the knees. The wo- 
men wear a kind of waiſtcoat of the ſame ſtuff, and alſo 
paint their faces from their eyes Cownwards with blue 


wit! 


appear un 
villages ; 


ſtreaks made of indigo. Both ſexes wear gold and ſilver 
car- rings, with pendants made in the form of a pear and 
well wrought. 

Their arms are bows and arrows, in the uſe of which 
they are not very ſkilful. They have alſo a kind of hanger, 
which they carry in a little baſket faſtened to their girdle 
behind. This is the only inſtrument they uſe for doing their 
carpenters work, and clearing their way through theforeſts, 

This iſland is in the diſtrict of the province of Quang - 
tong. Its capital, which is named Kiun-tchcon, is built 
on a promontory, and ſhips lie at anchor under its walls. 
It is governed by two ſorts of mandarines ; thoſe of the 
mandarines of learning, and thoſe of arms. There are 
three cities of the ſecond order, and ten of the third ; all 
of them near the ſea- ſide, and under the juriſdiction of 
the capital. 

In the north of the iſland is the port to which the barks 
of Canton reſort. It is formed by a wide river, the en- 
trance of which is defended by two {mall forts ; though it 
has but ten or twelve feet water. The capital is ſituated 
within two leagues of this port, and between them is a 
large plain, in which are many Chineſe ſepulchres. In 
the ſouth part of the ifland is a fine port at the bottom 
of a great bay, where there is near twenty feet water; 
by the ſhore of this port are abundance of maritime 
plants and madrepores of all kinds, 
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Of the Situation, xtent, Climate, and Soil of Korea. Its 
Vegetables and Animals. The Dreſs, Manners, and Cuſ- 
toms of the Koreans, Their Houſes deſcribed, and their 
Hoſpitality to Travellers. 


HOUGH the kingdom of Korea, or Corea, be only 

tributary to China, yet, as it is ſituated on the 
eaſtern extremity of Aſia, we ſhall give a deſcription of it 
before we treat of that part of Tartary that is immediately 
ſubject to the emperor, 

Korea is called both by the Chineſe and the natives 
Kaoli; and is a peninſula of Aſia, that extends from about 
the thirty-fourth to the forty-third degree of north latitude, 
and from one hundred and twenty-four to one hundred and 
twenty-eight degrees eaſt longitude from London, it being 
about four hundred and fifty miles in length from north to 
ſouth, and two hundred and twenty-five in breadth from 
ealt ro welt, It is bounded on the north by the country of 
the Manchew Tartars; on the weſt by the province of 
Leao-tong and the Yellow ſea; on the eaſt it is bounded 
by the ſea of Corea, which ſeparates it from Japan ; and 
on the ſouth by the ocean. The coaſts being incloſed with 
2 and ſands, ſtrangers cannot approach them without 

anger, 

On the north are long and high mountains, where the 
cold is ſo intenſe, that the rice and the cotton-plant will 
not grow, The poor people there tecd on barley, while 
the rich have meal brought trom the ſouth. The moun- 
tains are, during the winter, covered with deep ſnow, and 
the people in order to walk u pon it, wear pieces of boards 
under their feet, to prevent their ſinking. 

he molt conſiderable rivers of Korea are the Valou and 
the Towmen, both of which riſe in the ſame mountain, 


Which is one of the higheſt in the world, and is called by: 


the Manchews Shan Alin, and by the Chineſe Chang 

eſnan, which ſignifies, The ever white mountain. One 
ot them flows to the eaſt, and the other towards the welt, 
Phey are both deep, and rapid, and full of exeeeding 
good water, 

All the ſouthern part of the country is extremely fertile, 
and produces all the neceſſaries of life, ef peciallyrice, wheat, 
millet, and other ſorts of grain, The ginleng, a root ſo 
117 — by the Chineſe for its medicinal virtues, 
* o found here, tough not in ſuch quantities as in 

- country of the Mauchews. They have alſo tobacco, 


hemp, and cotton; and moſt of the trees found in the 
northern parts of China, 

They have plenty of horned cattle, which they uſe in 
tilling the land. They have alſo ſwine, dogs, and cats; 
of the wild kind, there are tygers, bears, wolves and fables, 
deer, foxes, and many others. The rivers are often inteſted 
with alligators or crocodiles, and the Jand with abun- 
dance of ſnakes and other venomons creatures, 

The country abounds with fowl, and there are plenty of 
herons, woodcocks, pheaſants, pigeons, ſwans, geeſe, ducks, 
and all ſorts of poultry ; with eagles, ſtorks, kites, mag- 
pyes, daws, and lapwings ; beſides ſome ſorts unknown 
in Europe, 5 

They have few natural rarities, except a breed of 
horſes not above three feet high, and a ſpecies of hens 
whoſe tails are three feet in length. 

Their wine is made of a grain which they call Paniz, 
probably a coarſer kind of rice, unfit for bread. They 
cannot boaſt of any vines, or of thoſe gums and fruits 
which the warmer clime of China produces. 

Korea is divided into eight provinces, containing two 
hundred and one cities, with many forts and caſtles on 
the mountains, 

The Koreans are generally well ſhaped, and of a mild 
and tractable diſpoſition ; they are lovers of Icarning, and 
fond of muſic and dancing. They are moderate in eating 
and drinking, are commonly healthy, and take no phyſic. 
The northern provinces produce the ſtouteſt men and the 
beſt ſoldiers, but they are ſaid to be in general very eflemi- 
nate, and poſſeſſed of little courage ; they are even not 
aſhamed of cowardice, and lament the misfortune of thoſe 
who are obliged to fight. They are terrified at the tight 
of blood, and fiy whenever they meet with it. They are 
alſo much afraid of the ſick, particularly of thoſe who have 
contagious diſeaſes, whom they remove into little ſtrav- 
hovels in the midſt of the fields, where their friznds look 
after them, and give notice to paſſengers to keep at a dit- 
tance; but when the ſick have the misfortune to have no 
friends, others will rather ſuffer them to die for want of 
attendance than come near them, When a town or vil- 
lage is infected with the plague, the avenues to it arc ſhut 
up with hedges of briars, and fome are placed on the tops 
of the infected houſes, that people may know them. Tho 
many medicinal plants grow in the country, the people are 
unacquainted with their virtues, and molt of the phyli- 
cians are employed by the grandees ; fo that the poor, who 
are unable to be at the expence of having recourle to 
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them, apply to a ſet of people, whom they eſteem con- 
Jurors, | 

Adultery and theft at but little know n amongſt them, 
and they have ſuch little reaſon to be ſuſpicious, that it 1s 
'not uſual for them to (hut their doors at night, Indeed 
the revolutions of government have made them deviate a 
little from their primitive innocence, yet they may ſtill be 
conlidered as a pattern to other nations, 

Their dreſs is a gown with long and wide ſleeves, a high 
ſquare fur cap, with a girdle about their loins, and boots 
of leather, linen, or ſattin. The quality uſually dreſs in 
purple-coloured ſilk, and the literati are diſtinguiſhed by 
wearing two feathers in their caps. The cloth worn by 
perſons of diſtinction on public occaſions is made of gold 
and filver brocade ; however, the poor wear only ſkins 
and cloth made of cotton or hemp. Their arms are 
croſs-bows and long ſabres. 

The houſes of the Koreans of quality make a ſtately 
appearance, but thoſe of the common {orc are mean, nor 
are they allowed to build as they pleaie, for no man muſt 
cover his hout2 with tiles without leave; on which ac- 
count they are generally thatched with ſtraw orreeds. Theſe 
houſes are ſmall, conſiſting of one ſtory and a garret over 
it, in which they lay up their proviſions : bur they have 
ſeldom more furniture than is abſolutely neceſſary. They 
are built with wooden poſts fixed in the ground, and the 
ſpaces between filled up with ſtone to the firſt ſtory, The 
reſt of the ſtructure is of wood, plaſtered without, and 
covered on the inſide with white paper; the floors are 
vaulted, and in winter they make a fire underneath, fo 
that they are always as warm as if in a ſtove. 

The nobility have always an apartment in the front of 
the houſe in which they receive their friends, and divert 
themſelves ; and there is generally before. their houſes a 
large ſquare with a fountain, or a fiſh-pond, and a garden 
with covered walks. Tradeſmen and the chief citizens 
have generally a warehouſe adjoining to the building in 
which they dwell ; and there they treat their friends with 
arrack and tobacco, for there are few of either ſex but what 
ſmoak. The children of four or five years of age are alſo 
fond of ſnoaking. The women's apartment is in the 
moſt retired part of the houſe, where none mult approach 
them. Some wives, however, are allowed the liberty of 
ſecing people and going to feaſts, but they fit by them- 
ſclves facing their huſbands. 

In the country are abundance of houſes for pleaſure, to 
which the Koreans reſort to ſee women dance, ſing, and 
play upon muſical inſtruments. In ſummer they enjoy 
this recreation under the cool ſhade of a pleaſant grove. 
They have no inns for the entertainment of paſſengers, 
but he who travels fits down at night ncar the pales of the 
firſt houſe to which he comes: thoſe within ſoon bring 
him boiled rice, and dreſs meat for his ſupper. He may 
ſtop at as many houſes as he pleaſes : but in the great road 
there are houſes where thoſe who travel on public affairs 
have lodging and dict, at the expence of the public, 


SE © I. It» 


Of their Marriages, the Education of their Children, and 
their Mourning at the Death of a Parent. Of their 
Language, and different Manners of IWriting. 


INDRED are not permitted to marry within the 

fourth degree. As the girls are married at eight or 
ten years/of age, they are never courted by their future 
huſbands. They no ſooner change their ſtate, than they 
remove to their father-in-law's houſe, where they reſide till 
they have learned to get their living, or to govern their fa- 
mily. The marriage ceremony is very {imple : the man 
only mounts his horſe, and riding about the town, attend- 
ed by his friends, at laſt ſtops at the bride's door, where 
he is received by her relations, who ſoon after conduct 
her to his houſe, where the marriage is conſummated 
without any other ceremony, 

A man has the liberty of keeping as many women abroad 
as he can maintain, and may at any time repair to them 
without ſcandal ; yet none lives with him but his wife. 
Noblemen, indeed, have two or three women beſides in 
the houſe, but they have nothing to do with the manage- 
ment of the family, "The Koreans ule their wives little 
better than flaves; and tho' a woman has borne ber huſ- 


band many children, he may put her away on the [lighteſt | 


Korra, 


pretence whenever he pleafes, and take another: but uhe 
is ſtill more unjuſt, he can compel her to take ang wg 
tain the children, | es 

Parents are indeed very indulgent to their offspring ad 
in return are much reſpected by them; but the cafe i, 
very different with the ſlaves, who ſhew but little regard 
tor their children, becauſe they know they will be takes 
from them as ſoon as they are able to work. If a freeman 
lies with a female ſlave their children are ſlaves, and thoſe 
whoſe father and mother are both ſlaves are the Property 
of the mother's maſter, F 

The nobility and treemen in general are very carefy] of 
the education of their children, and put them while 
young to learn to read and write. The maſters uſe no 
rigour in their manner of teaching, but manage all by 
fair means. They inſpire their ſcholars with emulation 
by giving them an high idea of learning, and mentionin 
the worth of thoſe of their anceſtors, who by ſtudy have 
acquired great wealth. By ſuch exhortations they make 
them improve in expounding the writings they give them 
to read, in Which all their learning conſiſts. There are 
beſides in every town a houſe where the nobility, ac- 
cording to ancient cuſtom, aſſemble the youth to make 
them read the hiſtory of their country, and the trials of 
thoſe who have ſuffered death for their crimes, 

Aſſemblies are alſo annually held in two or three towns 
of cach province, to which the youth aſſemble to get em- 
ployments either by the pen or (word, 

The governors of towns ſend thither able deputics to 
examine them, and chooſe the beſt qualified; and accord- 
ing to the report made to them, write to the king, who 
beſtows employments on thoſe who are eſteemed wortky 
of them. The old officers, who have had only civil or 
military commiſſions, at this time endeavour to increas 
their revenue by obtaining both; but their aſpiting to 
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theſe honours is often attended with ruin from the preſent, 
they make, and the treats they give to obtain votes, 

When a freeman dies, his children mourn three years, 
during which time they are incapable of any employment ; 
and thoſe who enjoy any poſts are obliged to quit them: 
it is not even lawful for them to lie with their wives; and 
ſhould they have any children born during the mourning 
they would be accounted illegitimate, Ihe mourning- 
robe is a long hempen cloak, without any thing under it 
but what is made of ſackcloth. On their caps, which are 
of green reeds interwoven, they wear a hempen cord in- 
ſtead of a hatband. They never go without a great cane 
or ſtick in their hand, which ſerves to diſtinguiſh who 
they are in mourning for; the cane denoting the father, 
and the ſtick the mother. During the whole time of 
mourning they never waſh, and conſequently appear ex- 
tremely naſty. As ſoon as any one dies, his kindred run 
about the ſtreets ſhrieking and tearing their hair. They 
take particular care to bury him honourably in ſome part 
of a mountain choſen by a fortune-teller. Every corpſe is 
incloſed in two coffins, each of which is two or three 
fingers thick ; theſe are put one within the other, and 
painted and adorned according to the ability of the perſon 
who purchaſes them. They generally bury their dead in 
ſpring and autumn. Such as die in ſummer are placed in 
a thatched hut raiſed on four ſtakes, till the rice harveſt is 
over. When they intend to bury them, they bring them 
back to the houſe, and fct out at break of day with the 
body, the bearers ſinging and keeping time as they go, 
while the relations and friends of the deceaſed make the 
air reſound with their cries. Three days after, the latter 
return to the grave, where they make ſome offerings, and 
eating all together are very merry. The great men have 
ſepulchres of ſtone, on which are cut their names, qualifi- 
cations, and employments; but the common people nave 
only graves five or fix feet deep, Every full moon they 
cut down the graſs that grows on the grave, and offer new 
rice upon it, that being their greateſt teſtival next to the 
beginning of the new year. 

The children having performed this duty to their pa. 
rents, the eldeſt ſons, take poſſeſſion of the houſe, with al 
the lands belonging to it; and the reſt is divided amo"y 
the ſons, the daughters being ſaid to have no ſhare on ü- 
count of their having no fortnnes to give their huſbands, 
except their cloaths. When a father is fourſcore years ot 
age he declares himſelf incapable of managing his eſtate, 
and reſigns it up to his children; upon which the eldeſt 
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taking poſſeſſion, builds a houſe at the common expence 
for his father and mother, here he lodges with them, 
and ſupports them, treating them with the greateſt reſpect, 
Their language, which is a mixture of the Chincte 
and Minchew Tartar, is very copious, and their werit- 
ing and arithmetic are very hard to learn. They have 
three ſorts of writing. The firſt conſiſts of large broad 
rokes, like that of China, and is uſed in printing: The 
ſccond is a kind of running hand, uſed by the great men 
and governors, in anfwering petitions: The third, which 
332 ruder {crawl, 1s uſed by women, and the common 
people; it being eaſier to write in this character than in 
the other two, names and things never before heard of. 
Al theſe kinds of writings are performed with a hair 
eucil. They have abundance of old books, both printed 
and manufcript, which are preſerved with the utmoit care. 
Copies of them are depoſited in ſeveral towns, that in caſe 
of fire they may not all be deſtroyed. They print from 
plochs of wood, like the Chineſe; and keep their account 
of true by moous. 
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Ti: Refþef paid to 1 he Chineje .4mbaſſadors, who come 10 
reibe the Tribute. The Power of the hing, and the Form 


Y 


of the Government. His Revenue, Military Officers and 
SHdicrs, with the Puniſiments inflicted on Criminals, 


4. 9 Korca is tributary to the eaſtern Tartars, who con- 
F% quered it betore they ſubdued China, an ambaſla- 
dor comes three times a year to receive the tribute, which 
the people pay in ginſeng. The king, with his whole 
court, goes out to meet him, and waits upon him to his 
lodging. This ambaſſador is treated with ſuch extraordi- 
nary reſpect that he ſeems to be more honoured than the 
king himſelf, Ee is preceded by muſicians, dancers, and 
vaulters, whoeadeavour to divert him, and during the whole 
time he remains at court, all the ſtreets trom his lodging 
to the palace arc lined with ſoldiers, ſtanding within ten 
or twelve feet of each other. TWO or three men have 
no other employment than to pick up notes thrown out 
of the amballador's window, in order to be carried to the 
king, who is ſolicitous to know whatever he is doing, and 
ſtudies every poſſible method of pleaſing this officer, that 
he may make a favourable report of him to the emperor, 

The king of Korea has however an abſolute authority 
over his own ſubjects. None of them have any property 
in the lands, and the revenues of the nobles ariſe out of 
thoſe eſtates they hold of his majeſty during pleaſure, and 
from the number of their flaves. The chief officers by 
ſea and land compoſe the king's council, and meet every 
day at court, but they muſt wait till their advice is afked 
before they give it, and till they are appointed to manage 
any baſineſs, muſt not interfere in it. Theſe have the firſt 


places about the king, which they enjoy till fourſcore 


years of age, provided their behaviour is unexceptionable. 
The ſame is practiſed in the inferior employments at 
court, which no man quits unleſs it be to riſe. The 
governors of palaces, and ſubaitern officers, are removed 
cvery three years, but ſeldom ſerve out their ume; they 
being frequently caſhiered for miſdemeanors on the accu- 
ſation of the ſpies kept by the king in all parts of his do- 
minions 

When his majeſty goes abroad he is attended by all the 
nobles of his court, who wear their reſpective badges, 
confilting of a piece of embroidery before and behind, on 
a garment of black filk with a very broad ſcarf; a great 
body of ſoldiers following. He is preceded by a body of 
foot and horfe, ſome carrying colours and banners, others 
playing on warlike inſtruments: They are followed by 
tne life: guards, compoſed of the principal citizens. The 
king is 11 the middle, carried under a rich gold canopy. 
When he paſſes by the great men, or ſoldiers, they muft 
turn their backs to him without offering to look, or ſo 
much 13 cough. Juſt before him goes a ſecretary of ſtate, 
* eme great officer, with a little box: into this he puts 
ul the petitions and memorials, which private perſons 
elther preſent on the end of a cane, or hang along the 
Wills, or pales ; ſo that they cannot {ce who prefers them. 

heſe, which are brought him by men appointed to ga- 
ther them, are laid before the king, on his return to the 
Palnce , and whatever he orders relating thereto is im- 
mediately pat in execution, All the windows and doors 
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of the houſes in the ſtreets, throngh which his majeſty 


paliez, are ſhut, and no perſon whatever dares preſume 
to open them. 

Ihe king keeps a large number of ſoldiers, whoſe chief 
bulincis is to guard his perſon when he goes abroad. The 


, provinces are likewiſe obliged to fend all their freemen, 


once 1n ſeven years by turns, to gnard him for two months. 

Every province has a general, with four or five officers 
under him; every one of whom is governor of ſome 
town or ſtrong hold; inſomuch that there is not a village, 
where a corporal commands, but has under him tithing 
men, or officers over ten men. Theſe corporals are 
obliged once a year to deliver to their captains a liſt of 
what people are under their juriſdiction. 

Their cavalry wear cuiraſſes, head-pieces, bows and 
arrows, {words, and whips, with ſmall iron points. The 
toot likewiſe wear a corſelet, a head-piece, a ſword, and 
half-pike. The officers carry nothing but bows and ar- 
rows. Every town, in its turn, is obliged to furpiſh a 
number of religious men, to guard and waintain, at their 
own expence, the torts and caſtles which are ſituate in 
narrow paſſes, or on the ſides of the mountains. Theis 
are eſteemed the beſt ſoldiers; they obev officers cholen 
out of their own body, and obſerve the fame diſcipline us 
the other troops. "Thoſe turned of xt y are rendered laca— 
pable of duty, and their children ſupply their places. 

The far greateſt part of Korea beino incompatied by 
the fea, every town is oblived to fit out and maintain a 
ſhip. "Pheſe have genctally two maſls, and about thirty 
oars, With about five or {ix men to each car. They carry 
{ome {ſmall pieces of cannon, and allo artiſicial fireworks, 
Every province has its admiral, who once a year takes a 
view of th.fe veſlels, and gives an account of what he ob- 
ſerves to the high admiral, who is ſometimes preſent ar 
thele reviews, if, when he is preſent, any of the admi- 
rals, or officers under them, commit a fault, he is pu— 
niſhed with baniſhment or death. 

The revenue for the ſupport of the king's houſhold and 
his forces rites out of the duties paid for every thing pro- 
duccd in the country, or brought by ſea, In all towns 
and villages there are ſtore-houſes for the fruits of the 
earth, which the farmers of the revenucs take upon the 
{pot in harveſt time, Thoſe who have employments under 
the government receive their ſalarics out of the revenues 
of the place where they reſide, and what is raiſed in the 
other parts of the country is aligned for che payment of 
the ſca and land forces. 

Juſtice is ſeverely adminiſtered among the Korcaas 
whoever rebels againſt the king is deſtroyed with all bis 
race; a proceeding equally contrary to juſtice, and 
ſhocking to humanity : his houſes are thrown down, and 
no man dares ever rebuild them : all his goods arc for- 
teited, and ſometimes given to private perſons. Nothing 
can ſave the man trom puniſhment who endeavours to in- 
tercede for rhe guilty, or to expoſtulate on the cruclty of 
this ſcutence. 

If a woman murders her huſband ſhe is buried alive up 
to the ſhoulders in a highway, and an ax being laid by 
her ſide, all paſſengers, who are not noblemen, are obliged 
to give her a ſtroke upon the head till ſhe expires. The 
judges of the town, where this crime is committed, are 
ſuſpended from the execution of their office, and the place 
being deprived of a governor is made ſubordinate to ano- 
ther town, or at beſt only a private gentleman 1s left to 
command in it. The ſame penalty is inflicted on ſuch 
towns as mutiny againſt their governor, or fend falſe com- 
plaints againſt him to court. 

It is lawful for a man to kill his wife for adulrery, or 
any other heinous crime, on proving the fact. But it the 
woman thus killed was the ſlave of another perſon, he 
mult give three times her value to her owner. Slaves who 
murder their maſters are cruelly tormented, till they ex- 
pire ; but they think it no crime for a maſter to kill his 
own ſlave upon a flight provocation. ; 

Murderers are puniſhed in the following manner. Ak- 
ter they have long trampled upon the criminal, they pour 
vinegar, in which they have waſhed the putreticd carcaſe 
of the perſon murdercd, through a funnel down his throat, 
and when he is full, beat him on the belly with cudgels 
till he burſts, 

Robbers are trample to death. 

If a ſingle man be found in bed with a married * 
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he is ſtripped till he has nothing on him but a pair of draw- 
ers, then daubing his face with lime, they run an arrow 
through each ear, and faſten a little drum on his back, 
which is beat through the ſtreets, in order to expoſe the 
offender, whoſe puniſhment ends with his receiving forty 
or fifty ſtrokes with a cudgel on his bare poſteriors; but 
the woman receives them with drawers on. The men are 
ſo jealous that they ſeldom allow their beſt friends to ſee 
their wives. 

If a married man be caught lying with another man's 
wife, he is to ſuffer death. This chiefly happens among 
people of rank. The criminal's father, if living, or elſe 
his neareſt relation, is obliged to be the executioner; but 
the offender is to chuſe his death. The man generally de- 
ſires to be run through the back, and the woman to have 
her throat cut, 

Thoſe who, at an appointed time, do not pay their debts 
are beaten twice or thrice a month on the ſhin-bones, which 
is continued till they find means to diſcharge them; but if 
they die before they fatisfy the crediror, their neareſt re- 
lation muſt pay it for them, or ſuffer the ſame puniſhment. 

The ſlighteſt puniſhment in this country is being baſti- 
nadoed on the buttocks, or calves of the legs, which they 
conſider as no diſgrace, it being ſo very common, that 
they are often liable to it for ſpeaking a word amiſs, 

When a perſon is baſtinadoed on the ſhin-bones, they 
tie the criminal's feet together on a ſmall bench four fin- 
gers broad, and laying another under his hams, which are 
bound to it, they {trike on the ſhins with a fort of lath of 
oak, or alder, two inches broad, about the thickneſs of a 
crown-piece, and as long as a man's arm. They are not 
to give above thirty ſtrokes at one time, and two or three 
hours after they repeat them, till the whole number be 
complete according to the ſentence, 

When they are ro be beaten on the calves of the legs, 
it is done with wands as thick as a man's thumb. This 

uniſhment is inflicted upon women and ſervants, and 
while it laſts the criminals make ſuch lamentations as are 
very ſhocking to the ſpectators. 

When an offender is to be baſtinadoed on the ſoles of the 
feet, he is ſeated on the ground, and his feet being bound 
together by the great toes, are placed on a piece of wood, 
and beat with a cudgel, as big as a man's arm, and three 
or four feet long. 

The baſtinado on the poſteriors is thus performed: the 
men being {tripped are laid wirh their faces to the ground, 
the women have a pair of wet drawers left on, and in this 
poſture they beat them with a larger and longer lath than 
that before-mentioned. An hundred ſtrokes are equivalent 
to death, and many die before they receive fifty, 
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Cf the Reiigion of the Koreans, and of their Priefls, Mo- 
naftics and Nuns, 


HE Koreans appear to have very little religion. 
They are worthippers of the idol Fo. The people 
at their feſtivals repair to the temple, where every one lights 
a piece of odoriferous wood, and putting it into a veſſel, 
places it before the idol, and making a low bow, departs, 
This appears to be all the religious worſhip they pay to 
their gods. They are of opinion that the virtuous ſhall be 
rewarded, and the wicked puniſhed, but as they have no re- 
ligions myſteries, nor preaching, they are free from all diſ- 
putes about matters of faith; and ignorance and uniformity 
of ſentiment is preſerved throughout the kingdom. They 
have fome learned men among them, who admire the 
doctiine of Confucins, and deſpiſe the ſuperſtition of the 
vulgar; but chriſtianity has not been introduced; indeed 
the miſſionaries of China, under the patronage of the 
empcror Chang-ti, attempted its eſtabliſhment, but failed 
of ſucceſs, | 
The prieſts offer perfumes before the idols twice a day; 
and on feſtivals, they all make a noiſe with their kettles, 
baſons, and drums. 
The temples and monaſteries erected by the contribu- 
tions of the people are very numerous, and are generally 
built on mountains. Some of theſe houſes of retirement 
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contain five or ſix hundred religious, and within the liber. 
ties of {ome towns there are at leaſt four thouſand of th,,, 
They are divided into companies of ten, twenty, an 
ſometimes thirty. The eldeſt governs, and if any ofen 
lets his duty, he has the power of ordering the ot!;c4;,, 
puniſh him with twenty or thirty ſtrokes on the poſteriqy,, 
but if he is guilty of any heinous offence, they delta 
him up to the governor of the town to which they bon 
As every man is at liberty to embrace a religions %. 
Korea ſwarms with thoſe of this profeſſion, which th, 
are the more ready to embrace, as they may quit it when. 
ever they pleaſe. However, theſe monaſtics are gene. 
rally held in as little eſtcem as the (laves, on account 01 
the taxes they are obliged to pay, and the work then ; 3 
forced to perform. - 

Their ſuperiors are highly eſteemed, eſpecially wen 
they are men of ſome learning; for they are conſi dere a 
grandees, and being called the king's religious men, wen 
the badge of their order over their cloaths. They pa; 
their viſits on horſeback, ſhave both their heads and bed 
are forbid to converſe with women, and to eat any bins 
that had life. The breach of theſe rules is puniſhed wit! 
ſeventy or eighty ſtrokes on the buttocks, and with betng 
baniſhed the monaſtery, When they are firſt ſh:vys 
they impreſs a mark on their arm, which never wears c. 
The inferior pricſts work for their living, or follow ſome 
trade, but ſome of them ſpend their time in begging, yet 
all of them have a ſmallallowance from the governor, Ther 
educate children in their houſes, teaching them to rcag 
and write, and if any of the boys conſent to be ſhaved, 
they retain them in their ſervice, and receive what they 
earn; but when their maſter dies they become free, and 
heir to all his goods, and therefore they are obliged to 
mourn for him as if he had been a father, 

There is another fort of religious men, who, like the 
former, abſtain from feſh, but are not ſhaven, and arg 
allowed to marry. 

It is remarkable, that they have a tradition that wan. 
kind had originally only one language; and that the de- 
ſign of building a tower to aſcend up into the heaicas, 
cauſed the confuſion of tongues. 

The nobles frequent the monaſteries to divert them- 
ſelves either with the common women they find there, or 
with others they take with them, for they are delight- 
fully ſituated : they all afford the fineſt proſpects, and 
have very beautiful gardens, ſo that they ſeem rather ts 
be pleaſure-houſes than buildings formed for the {crvice 
of the temples, | 

In Korea are two convents of religious women, one ef 
maids of quality, and the other of thoſe of the inferior 
fort. Theſe religious women are all ſhaved, and oblcrve 
the ſame rulcs as the men. They are maintained by e 
king and the nobles; and are not confined for life, bt 
have leave to marry, 


. 


Of the Trade of the Koreans. 


HE Koreans have ſcarce any trade but with the 
Japaneſe and the people of the iſland of Ceuxima, 

who have a ſtorehouſe in the ſouth part of the town % 
Pouſang. They ſupply Korea with pepper, fragrant wood, 
allum, buffaloes horns, goats and buck-ſkins, and, in 
exchange, take the produce aud manufactures of the 
country. The Koreans alſo carry on ſome trade witli 
the northern ports of China in linen and cotton cloth; 
but it is attended with great expence from their being 
obliged to travel many leagues on horſeback, None but 
the rich merchants of Sior trade to Pekin, and they ae 
always three months at leaſt on the road, 
There is only one ſort of weight and meaſure uſec 
throughout the kingdom, but it is very much abuſed y 
the traders, notwithſtanding all the precautions of the 
governors. They have no money, but pieces called caſies, 
which only paſs on the frontiers of China. They paſs ſilver 
by weight in ſmall ingots, like thoſe brought from Japan. 
They caſt accounts with little ſticks, as ſome other n. 
tions do with counters ; but have very little knowledg: 
in arithmetic. 
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of Tartary in general, ard particularly of Eaſtern Tar- 
tary. Iis Situation, Extont, and Climate. The Province 
of Mugden and its Capital deſcribed. The Road formed 
for the Emperor of China from Pekin to that City, and 
the Manner in which that Prince amuſes himſelf with. 
hunting in his Journtes., 


E ſhall now proceed farther to the north, and view 

the delart regions of Tartary, a country of vaſt ex- 
tent, Which, taken in its utmoſt limits, reaches from the 
Faſtern Ocean to the Caſpian Sea; and from Korea, 
China, and the two Bockarias, to Siberia and Ruſſia ; 
including all the middle part of Aſia. This prodigious 
extent of country, inhabited by Tartars of different deno- 
minations, and different manners, is ſituated between the 
ffty-fifth and one hundred and forty-firſt degrees of lon- 
gitude from London, and between the thirty-ſeventh and 
titty-fifth degrees of latitude. Whence it is three thou- 
ſand fix hundred miles in length, and nine hundred and 
ſixty in breadth ; but in the narroweſt part it is not above 


thrce hundred and thirty miles broad. 


Above half of this extenſive country either belongs to 
the emperor of China, or is tributary, or at leaſt under the 
protection of that monarch; and a very conſiderable part 
of Weſtern Tartary has been conquered by the Ruſſians. 
We ſhall here only treat of the former; and in the de- 
ſcriptions of thoſe deſolate countries, which afford little en- 
tertainment to the reader, ſhall be as conciſe as poſſible. 

The country of the Manchew Tartars is ſituated in the 

north of Laotong, the moſt eaſtern province of China, 
and from ſouth to north extends from the forty-firſt to the 
fifty-third degree of north latitude ; from welt to eaſt 
from about the one hundred and fourth degree of longi- 
tude from London to the Eaſtern Ocean : and is bounded 
on the north by the great river Saghalian-ula, on the ſouth 
by the province of Laotong and Corea, and on the eaſt by 
the Eaſtern Ocean, and on the weſt by the territory of 
the Mongals. | 

Though the extent of this country is ſo very large, it 

was always thinly peopled, eſpecially ſince the emperors 
of China drew many of its inhabitants to Pekin, The 
air, notwithſtanding its ſituation, is extremely cold, and 
the country mountainous and full of foreſts. The Tartars 
chiefly inhabit the banks of the rivers, where they build 
thur hats, and divide their lives between hunting and 
hſhing ; for as they have plenty of game and tiſh, the in- 
habitants of a great part of this country ſeck no other 
ſubliltence. | 

As this was the country from which the preſent em- 
perors of China received their origin, it is intirely under 
tne Chineſe government, and is divided into three pro- 
vinces, Mugden, Kirin-ula, and Tſitſikar. | 

The province of Mugden is about two hundred and 
ſeventy miles long, aud one hundred and twenty-five 
broad. It is incloſed by a wooden paliſado ſeven or eight 
ject high, more fit to mark its bounds, and exclude petty 
robbers, than to prevent the entrance of an army. The 
gatcs are as weak as the reſt of this triſling fortification, 
and are only defended by a few ſoldiers. The land is in 
ecneral very good, and produces plenty of wheat, millet, 
roots, and cotton, The inhabitants feed numbers of oxen 
and ſheep, which laſt are ſeldom ſeen in China. They 
have alſo plenty of apples, pears, nuts, filberts, aud chel- 
nuts, even 1n their foreſts, 

The capital of the country is alſo named Mugden. The 
Manchews conſider it as the metropolis of Their particular 
nation; and therefore, ſince their poſſeſſion of China, have 
not only adorned it with ſeveral public edifices, and flored 
it with magazines, but have ſettled here the ſame ſove- 
reign tribunals as thoſe of Pekin, except the firſt and 

chief, ie is called Ly-pou; theſe conſiſt only of the 
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natives, and all their public acts are wiitten in the Man— 
chew language, which is extremely copious. 

This city is alſo the reſidence of a I artarian gene- 
ral, who keeps there his lieutenant-generals, and a con ſi- 
derable body of ſoldiers. Near the gates of the city are 
two burying-places of the firſt princes of the reigning fa- 
mily : theſe are built according to the Chineſe architec - 


| ture, and ſeveral Manchew mandarines are appointed to 


take care of them; and, at particular times, to perftorra the 

ſame ceremonies thee as it the princes were ftil} living. 
The city of Fong-wang-ching is the molt populous, 

and has a very conſiderable trade from its being in a man- 


ner the key of the kingdom of Koren. This has dravn 


thither a great number ot Chineſe merchants, who have 


handſome houſes in the ſuburbs. The principal mer chan- 
dize is paper made of cotton, which is very ſtrong ard 
durable, but neither very white nor t1anſparent, 

From Pekin to Mugden, which is by the Chineſe called 
Shipg-yang, a road has been made, near eleven hundred 
miles in length, for the emperor and his retinue, when he 
viſits his Tartarian dominions. It is about ten feet broad, 
and as ſtraight and even as poſſible. On the ſides run a 
ſort of little cauſcways, a foot high, exactly even, and 
parallel. This road, efpecially in fine weather, is as clean 
as a threſhing floor, men being appointed for that purpoſe. 
Another road is made for the emperor at his return. In 
theſe roads they have endeavoured to level mountains; 
and have built bridges over torrents, When he approaches, 
theſe are lined on the ſides with mats painted with ani- 
mals, that have the ſame effect as the tapeſtry with which 
the ſtreets are hung when proceſſions are made. 

But in theſe journies the emperor and his nob'es uſu- 
ally quit theſe roads, and as they paſs along ſpend their 
time in hunting, which is thus pertormed : three thouſand 
of the emperor's guards, with their captains and the lords 
of the court, all armed with bows, arrows, and darts, dit- 


perſe themſelves on every fide, and form a circle at leaſt 


three miles in diameter; then approaching ſtep by ſtep, 
without breaking their order, they reduce this great circle 
to one of about three hundred paces in diameter; when all 
the bcaſts ſurrounded in the firſt are taken in the laſt ; for 
the men draw up ſo cloſe as to leave no room for them to 
eſcape, and keep up ſo biiſk a chace, that the poor crea- 
tures, ſpent with running, are eaſily killed, or lie down 
at the hunters feet. Verbieſt, a miſiionary who attended 
the emperor in one of theſe expeditions, ſaw two or three 
hundred wild horſes thus taken in leſs than a day; beſides 
a great number of wolves and foxcs Killed. Another time 
he ſaw above a thouſand deer thus incloſcd, and ſeveral 
bears, wild boars, and above ſixty tygers llaiu. 


SECT, 1 


Of the Province of Kirin-ula ; its Extent and Climate. 
The Face of the Country. The Manner in which the Ems 
peror's Soliliers ſearch for the valuable Root Ginſeng. Of 

the Yupi Tartars; their Dreſs, Manners, and Iay of 


Life. Of the Recheng Tartars. 


\ HE ſecond province, called Kirin-ula, is bounded 

on the weſt by the pali ſado of Laotong, on the eaſt 

by the Eaſtern Ocean, on the ſouth by the kingdom of 

Korea, and on the north by the great river Saghaiian-ula, 

and is ſeven hundred and fif:y miles long 2nd fix hun— 

dred broad; yet this extenſive province is fo thinly peopled 

that it has only three cities, which are very ill built, and 
incompalled with mud walls, 

This country extends to the fifry-third degree north 
latitude, and is exceeding cold, and the winter begins 
much earlier than with us, the rivers being frequently 
frozen over in September. This is by ſome attributed to 
the extenſive woods with which the land is covered. The 
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country to the north of Mugden riſes in ſteep mountains, 
then ſinks into deep vallies, and is ſometimes ſpread out 
into de'ert plains, where the traveller for ſeveral days meets 
no human being, nor any friendly cottage. "The hills, 
particularly towards the caſt, are covered with huge oaks, 
and foreſts uncut for ages paſt. Indeed the whole country 
appears like a wilderneſs, and nothing is feen all around 
but hills, vales, aud the dens of bears, tygers, and other 
ſavage beaſts; ſcarce a houſe is ſeen, except ſome pititul 
buts by the ſides of the rivers and torrents; yet in the 
ſouthern parts the eye of the traveller 1s ſometimes de- 
lighted by his unexpeRedly finding, amidſt theſe deſert 
tracts, a-fine valley watered with rivulets, who'e banks 
are enamelled with a variety of flowers, like thoſe in the 
gardens of Europe, particularly roſes and yellow lilies of 
the mol? iively colours. 

The inhabitants raiſe oats, which, though ſcarce in 
China, are here ſo plentiful as to be given to the horſes ; 
but they have little wheat and rice. The plant molt 
eſteemed is the ginſeng, or jingſeng, called by the Man- 
chews the qucen of plants. It is highly prized for its 
virtues in curing ſeveral diſeaſes, and particularly all de- 
cays of ſtrength proceeding from exceſſive labour of body 
or mind. Hence it has ever been the principal riches of 
Eaſtern Tartary ; and is fo much valued, that at-Pekin 
an ounce of it ſells for ſeven times its weight in filver, 

The Chinzfe uſe to go into this country among the 
crowds of mandarines and ſoldiers continually paſting and 
repaſſing, and then getting the ginſeng return with it to 
Pekin ; but in 1709 the emperor, chuling that the Man- 
chews ſhould reap this advantage, ordered one thouſand 
of his Tartarian ſoldiers, encamped without the great wall, 
to go and gather all the ginſeng they could find, on con- 
dition that each ſhonld preſent him two ounces of the beſt, 
and take an equal weight of fine ſilver for the 1emainder ; 
and thus the emperor that year procured twenty thouſand 
pound weight of it for leſs than a fourth part of the price 
at which it is ſold at Pekin. 

The herbaliſts ſent on this expedition undergo great 
hardſhips. On beginning their ſearch they quit their 
horſes, and ca ry neither tent nor bed with them, nor any 
other food but a bag of parched millet; and at night lodge 
upon the ground, either under a tree or in a ſlight hut 
formed with boughs, The officers who encamp at a diſtance 
in places that afford paſture for their cattle, inform them- 
ſelves of their diligence by perſons they from time to time 
{end to them with beef or the game they kill. Their chief 
danger is from wild beaſts, eſpecially tygers, againſt which 
they are obliged to be continually on their guard, If after 
the ſignal for the return of the troops any one be miſſing, 
they conclude that he is devoured ; and, after having 
ſought him a day or two, remove to another place, and 
continue their ſearch with the ſame ardour as before. 
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ſhoulders, and is covered with rings, bits of lookins. g 
and other baubles, which they eſteem as jewels, | 

Their manner ol lite is no Jeſs extraordinai ye then, 
{ſpend all the ſummer in fiſhing, and lay up one purt ag 
what they catch, to make oil for their lamps; anothel Pa 
ſerves for their daily food ; and the ref, which then 
in the fun without ſalting, is laid up for their winter pio. 
viſions, and of this both the men and beats feed ue 
rivers are frozen. The people ſeem to have great fie: 
and vigour, and yet the animals uſed for food ate vic 
ſcarce and extremely ill taſted. When the rivcr; e 
frozen they travel upon them in fledges drawn by dns 
which on that account ere hipl:y valucd, 5 

The miſſionaries, in paſſing through the provi: gt 
Kirin-nla, met a lady of Uſuria coming fiom Pekin, where 
her huſband, who had been general in chief of this nation 
was lately dead; fhe told them, that ſhe had an Eundr 4 
dogs for her {ledges, one uſed to theroad went beſcie, and 
was followed by thoſe in harneſs to the end of the {1 
where they were relieved by others from the (pare ack, 
She aſſured them, that ſhe had often 1un an hundred Chil 
neſe furlongs, or ten leagues, without reſting. Intie,d gf 
bringing the miſſionaries tea, which is cuſt mary amone 
the Chineſe and Tartars, her attendants ſerved up (mail 
pieces of ſturgeon upon a n.at rattan ſalver. 

This lady, who underſtoo.i Chineſe, had a very d 


Ui 


1 | dent 
air and manner from theſe Yupi Tac tars, who arg g be- 
rally of a peaceable diſpolition, but heavy, unge, 
and without the leaſt tincture of learning, or any pie 


religious worſhip ; the Chinele idols themſelves not hen 
as yet been introduced amongſt them. This the clit 
attribute to the poorneſs of the country ; and the bonzeg 
not being willing to enter a place where the people jow 
neither wheat nor rice, but only a little tobacco car each 
village on the banks of the river. All the 1reit of their 
country is covered wirh a thick and almoſt impenenal:! 
wood; whence they are annoyed with a cloud of muſketocs, 
which they are obliged to drive away with ſmoke, 

Almoſt all the kinds of fiſh taken in theſe livers are to 
be found in Europe, but no Enropcan river can {v1 1th 
ſuch quantities of ſturgcon. This is the principal thay 
of the nation; they call the ſturgeon the king of ſiſhes, and 
eat certain parts of it raw, in order to partake of the viitic; 
they attribute to it, Next to the ſturgeon they big 
prize a fiſh that is unknown to us, but is one of the molt 
delicious that can be eaten: it is almoſt of the ſhape und 
ſize of a ſmall tnony, but the fleſh is inrirely red: it is, 
however, very ſcarce, and the miſſionaries could never 
meet with it above once or twice, Ihey have {mil} bons 
formed of the hark of trees, ſo well ſewed as to keep out 
the water. The natives commonly ſpare the lage ſiſh, 
and take thoſe that are ſmall in nets. 

The language of theYupi Tertars ſeems to be a mixture 


This fatigue and danger is in a manner inevitable, the 
plant only growing on the ſides of mountains covered with | 


woods, among the clefts of the rocks, or on the high | 


bant:;s of rivers. 


of that of the Manchews, their neighbours on the ſonth 
and weft, and that of the Kecheng Tartars on the nich 
and eaft, "hey have no king or ſovereign, but evey 
company chuſes its own chief, whom they obey much 


The ginſeng is eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the other | like the [ndians in America. 


plants by which it is ſurrounded, frequently from a cluſter 
of round fruit of a red colour, {ſupported by ſtalks that 
ſhoot above the branches, 

The root alone is uſed in medicine, and has this re- 
markable quality, that it ſhews the number of its years by 
the remains of the branches it has ſent forth, [Its age en- 
kances its value, for the largeſt and firmeſt of theſe roots 
are the beſt, 

The river Uſuri, which falls into the Saghalian, is the 
fineſt in the country, both for its clearnefs and length of 
courſe, The Yupi 'Fartars live in villages on its banks, 
and its fiſh ſerve the inhabitants both for food and raiment. 
'Fheſe Tartars are ſkilled in dreſſing ſkins, which they 
dye of three or four colours, and ſew thera fo neatly that 
one would imagine they made ufe of ſilk, till on ripping 
a ſtitch or two 1s ſeen an exceeding fine thong, cnt out of 
a very thin hide. "They wear the ſame dreſs as the Man- 
chews and Chineſe ; only the bottom of their long robes 
has commonly a red or green border, on a white or grey 
ground. The women alſo hang little bells or ſmall 
pieces of braſs coin at the bottom of their mantles, which, 
by their jingling, give notice of their approach, Their 


The fame may be faid of the country of the Kecheng 
Tartars, which extends one hundred and fifty leagues 
along the Sighalian-ula to the ocean: in all which ſpace 
nothing is to be ſcen but ordinary villages, n oftly fcated 
on the banks of the great river, hey do not have ther 
heads like the ſubictts of the empire of China, but vor 
their hair tied behind. Thoſe who live at the mouil, of 
the river are frequently viſied by boats from the ifluncs, 
which are very numerous near the entrance, M hefe it 18 
near three leagues over, and ceny where deep wa nan 
gable, fo that the largeſt vellcls may fail up at lect fle 
hundred leagues. 

Beyond the Saghalian ula is only a ſew villages inha- 
bited by the Kecheng Taitus; and therefl of the country, 
being wild and deſert, is only frequented by ſabls huts, 
It is croſſed by a chain of mountains, and is watered by 
ſeveral rivers, The Tohvm-pira ſprings from anather 
chain of mountains in the lifcy-Fiith degree of nor h [itt 
trade, and is the point whence the rivers ſlow Contrary 
ways: thus the Udi pira direfts its conrſe toward; the 
Northern Sea, aud belongs to the Rufſiuns, white the 
Silimfi-pira paſſes ſouthward into the cduutiy of the ber 


hair, which is parted into ſcveral treſſes, falls upon their 
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But the river moſt celebrated in the hiſtory of the 
Manchews is the Songari-ula, Which abounds with fiſh, 
and is large, deep, and navigable, without danger through- 
out its whole courſe; it being but modcrately rapid, even 
at its confluence with the Sagbalian-ula. : 

The mountain whence it ſprings is the higheſt in all 
Faſtern Tartacy, and may be ſeen at a vaſt diſtance, one 
half of it covered with woods, and all the upper- part white 
with ſand, whence the Chineſe imagine that it is always 
covered with ſnow. On the top are five excceding high 
racks, that reſemble ſo many broken pyramids, and are 
continually wet with the fogs and vapours peculiar to this 
country. Between them 1s a ſteep lake, whence flows the 
cam from which the Songari takes its riſe. 


TE CT. 


e Province of, Tjit/ik.. , and the Cities of Til ſiltar, 
" Crrhalian-ula, and Merghen. Of the Solon Tartars, 
vhs are expert at hunting Sables ; of the Pearl Fiſheries 
on the Coaſt, and of the Language of the Manchews. 


H E third province of Eaſtern Tartary is that of 
Tlitſikar, which is bounded on the weſt and on the 
Ge of Ruſſian Tartary by two rivers, both of which fall 
into the Saglialian-ula. The capital of this province is 
alſo named Tſitſikar, and is ſituated in forty-ſeven degrees 
twenty-four minutes north Jatitude, near tne Nonni-ula, 
4 conſiderable river that falls into the Songari, and is in- 
cloſed by a ſtrong paliſado that is not very high, but 
is lined with a pretty good rampart. Che garrifon chiefty 
conſis of Tartars 3 but moſt of the inhabitants are Chi- 
nele, who are ſetiled there for the ſake of trade, or have 
been baniſhed thither for their crimes. The houſes of both 
nations are without the palifado, which incloſes little be- 
{des the tribunals and the palace of the Tartarian general: 
they are built of earth, ranged into pretty wide ſtreets, 
and are all incloſed by a mud wall. 

The juriſdiction of the government of Tſitſikar extends 
over the new cities of Merghen and Saghalian-ula, Mer- 
ghen, which is about forty leagues from Tſitſikar, is 
mach thinner of people than that city, and is incloſed 
vii a ſimple wall. The lands belonging to the two laſt 
cities are ſandy and barren, but thoſe of the Saghalian-ula 
jiz!14 good crops of wheat. 

The city of Saghalian-ula ſtands on the ſouth fide of 
tie river Saghalian, and is as populous and as rich in com- 
moditi2z as Tſitſikar. The lands about it have ſeveral 
Manchew villages and large foreſts in which ſables are 
hunted. 

The ſiins of the ſables caught in this country are highly 
eſtzemed by the Tartars for their wear and ſervice. The 
Solon Tartars who hunt them are more robuſt, brave, 
ard ſkilful than the other inhabitants of theſe parts; and 
ere their women, who ride on horſeback, draw the bow | 
and hunt ſtags and other game. Many of theſe Tartars 

reſide at Nierghi, a conſiderable town not far from 
Tütſikar and Merghen. The miſſionaries ſaw them ſet 
but from thence, on the firſt of October, to hunt ſables, 
when they were clothed in ſhort ſtraight jackets made of 
wolf (eius, with a cap of the ſame, and their bows hung 
acroſs their ſhoulders. They had ſome horſes loaded with 
i:ck3 of millet, and with long mantles of fox and tyger 
Kas, in which they wrap themſelves againſt the cold, 
specially in the night, Their dogs being trained to 
ine cxerciſe, climb well, and are acquainted with all the 
wites of the fables. Neither the ſeverity of winter, which 
vere freezes the greateſt rivers, nor their fear of the tygers, 
wih which they are frequently obliged to combat, or the 
ceath of their companions, can deter them from annually 
türling to this painful and dangerous exerciſe, which 
ey would certainly never do, if all their wealth did not 
conlift in the Furs they obtained. The fineſt ikins are for 
i: emperor, who pays a fixed price for a certain number 
them. The others are very dear even in that country, 
and aifoextremely ſcarce, they being immediately bought 
up oy the mandarines of thoſe parts and the merchants of 
Tlitſikar. 

in ſome of the rivers which fall into the Saghalian-ula 
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pak much art. For as the water of theſe rivers is but 
| ſhallow, they throw themſelves in without fear, and raking 
the fir(t oy ſters they can find, return With chem on ſhore. 
Phe pearls are highly velnsd by the Tartars, and the 
emperor has ſeveral {ti ings of them, a hundred er more on 
each. Thcle pearls are very. large, and exactly alike, 
but they are choſe out of many thoufen!s. 

The language of the Manchew Tartars is very difler- 
ent from that of the Chineſe, and there is not a Tartar of 
this country who does not think it the moſt elegant and 
copious in the world, J hey have the advantage too of 
the Chincſe in having an alphabet, by which they can with 
eale expreſs tlicir thoughts in writing; in which they com- 
monly uſe an hair pencil, though ſome make uſe of a Hind 
of pen made of bamboo, cut almoſt like thoſe uſed by us. 


SECT IT; 


Of the Mands that lie to the Eaſt of the Country of the 
Manchews, particularly of the Land of eo, and other 
of the Kurilſhi [lands that extend in a Chain from the 
North of Japan to the Southern Prementory of the 
Peninſula of Kamitſchatha. 


PPOSITE to the mouth of the Saghalian ula, which 
falls into the ſea at the point of a large bay, in 
ſifry-two degrees fifty minutes north latitude, is a great 
inhabited iſland, which extends four degrees thirty minutes 
from the north caſt to the ſouth-weſt ; but its produce and 
the manners of -the people are yet unknown. 
On the welt ſide of it, near the main land, are many 
ſmall iſlands; and between the fifty fourth and fixty-fifth 
degrees of latitude lie the Shantar iſlands, the moſt con- 
ſiderable of which is Shantarſkoy, which abounds not only 
in wood, but in many different animals, particularly foxes, 
ſables, ermines, and bears. The principal fowl are ſwars, 
ducks, and geeſe. Several ſorts of fiſh are ſound in the 
bay, and different kinds of berries in the fields. 
The reſt of the iſles on this coaſt are very inconſiderable, 
except the Kurilſki iſlands, which extend north-ealt from 
Japan, and reach to the molt ſouthern promontory of 
Kamtſchatka, The exatt number of theſe iſlands is un— 
known, but they arc ſuppoſed to amount to twenty-two z 
yet by the account of captain Spauberg, a Ruſſian, who 
ſailed from Kamtſchatka to Japan, there appcars to be 
many more. The iſlands lying neareſt to Japan, and con- 
ſequently in a more favourable climate, are the molt fruit- 
ful, and abound with trees of various kinds, among which 
are lemons, bamboo, Spanith canes or reeds, and poiſonous 
herbs, whoſe roots are as yellow as ſaffron, and as thick 
as rhubarb, and are well known to the inhabitants of the 
fartheſt Kurilfki iſland, who formerly purchaſed them of 
the natives, in order to poiſon their arrows with the juice. 
The firſt of theſe iſlands which is almoſt circular, and 
extends from the forty-lirit to the forty-fſecond degree of 
latitude, is divided from Japan by a ſmall channel lefs than 
twenty miles broad, and by one ſtill na rower it is ſeparated 
from the ſouth-eaſt of Eaſtern Tartary. In this iſland, 
which is named Matma, the Japaneſe have a ſtrong guard 
at the ſouth-weſt point, probably to defend the country 
from the Chineſe and Koreans. Not far from thence, 
apon the ſhore of the channel which ſeparates Matma from 
Japan, is a Japaneſe city, of the fame name with the iſland, 
where are kept muſkets, cannon, and amunition for its 
defence, and where was lately built new fortifications, 
Moſt. of the Japaneſe ſettlements upon this illand were 
made by people banithed thither. The channel between 
the illand and Japan is extremely dangerous, on account. 
of the rocky capes projecting into it from both ſides, and 
from the rapidity of the flood at ebb and flow, 
This iſland and Kunatir, which is ſeparated frem it 
only by a {ma'l channel, together with two others, named 
Etui pu and Urupe, according to the new diſcoveries made 
by the Ruſſians, conſtitute the land of Jeſo, or Jedſo, 
which has been fo varioutly laid down in the European 
maps, 
Upon the iſland of Kunatir are great numbers of pine, 
larch, and fir-trees ; but there is a ſcarcity of good water, 
There are here wild animals in abundance; particularly 


ale conſiderable pearl-filherics, Which are carried on with. 


bears, whoſe ſkins are uſed by the inhabitants for cloaths. 
The 
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The natives alſo wear long ſilk cloaths, like the Chineſe, 
and have long beards; but pay little regard to cleanlineſs. 
They feed on fiſh and whales fat, and lie upon the ſkins 
ct wild goats, of which there is great plenty in the iſland. 
Though they live near Japan, they acknowledge no ſo— 
vereign. The Japaneſe come to them every year in their 
{mall craft, bringing all forts of iron-ware, copper-pots, 
japanned waiters and bbwls, leaf tobacco, and filk and 
cotton ſtuffs, which they exchange with them tor the {ſkins 
of foxes and whales fat, The natives of Kunatir bid the 
Ruſſians who come thither beware of the inhabitants of 
the iſland of Matma, becauſe they had cannon ; aſking 
them, at the ſame time, whether they came from the north, 
and if they were thoſe who are famous for their armies, 
and able to wage war with and conquer every nation. 

The Fturpu and the Urupe itlands are ſituated next to 
Kunatir, and are called by Spanberg the Green and Grange 
Iſlands, "The natives, who call themſelves Keek-Kuriles, 
reſemble thoſe of Kunatir. There is ſafe anchoring in the 
mouths of the rivers for large ſhips, particularly in the 
iſland Eturpu. To thcſe two iſlands Japan ſilk, cotton, 
{tuffs, and utenſils, are brought by the natives of Kunatir, 
who purchaſe them from the inhabitants of Matma. On 
the other hand, the natives of Eturpu and Urupe make 
cloth of nettles, which they ſell to the Japaneſe : they 
alſo ſell to them all ſorts of furs, which they have among 
themſelves, and which are alſo brought to them from the 
iſlands near Kamtſchatka; likewiſe dry fiſh and whale's 
fat, and theſe are ſaid to be carried to Japan. 

Of the other iſlands we find nothing remarkable, till we 
come near to Kamiſchacka, except that the uninhabited 
iſland named Araumakutan has ſome burning mountains: 
we ſhall therefore only deſcribe the two neareſt to that 
peninſula, Theſe are Schumtſchu and Paromuſir. 
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GEOGRAPHY. Moxcors County, 

The former of theſe iſlands is divided from the north. 
ern extremity of Kamtichatka by a channel fifteen verſe 
or Ruſtian miles, in breadth, and is ſituated within te 
fifty firſt degree of north latitude, extending in length 
from the north-eaſt to the ſouth-eaſt fifty verſts, and in 
breadth about thirty. Schumtſchu is full of mountain: 
from which, and the {mall lakes and marſhes, flow many 


little rivers into the ſea. In ſome of theſe are found 


different kinds of ſalmon and other fiſh, but not iu ſuch 
plenty as to furniſh the inhabitants with proviſions for 
winter, 

Paromuſir is twice as large as Schumtſchu, from which 
it is ſeparated by a channel not two miles broad; but ng 
veſſel can lie in it without danger, there being no gogd 
anchorage, and the ſhore is ſteep and rocky. This itland 
is alſo mountainous, and has as many lakes ard rivulcts ag 
the other; but on both is no other wood than the flanctz 
and ernick, which are uſed by the inhabitants tor fuel; 
and they build their huts with different kinds of trees, 
which they find thrown on ſhore by the waves from 
America and Japan. Between the inhabitants of theſe 
two iſlands, and thoſe neareſt Japan, a commerce was for- 
merly eſtabliſhed, when thoſe of the remote {lands brought 
to them all ſorts of varniſhed wooden-ware, ſeymitars, 
ſilver rings, which they wear in their ears, and cotton 
cloth; and from them they chiefly took in return cagles 
feathers, which were uſed in pluming their arrows, 

Both theſe iſlands are ſubject to frequent and terrible 
earthquakes. 

For this account of the Kurilſki iſlands we are obliged 
to the Hiſtory of Kamtſchatka, tranſlated from the Ruſſian 
tongue by James Grieve, M. D. a work of ſingular merit, 
which contains many important diſcoveries and many eu— 


tertaining particulars, 
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CC 
Of the Country of the MONGOLS and K ALK A8. 


„ 
Of the Country of the Mox Gols. 


A, Situation and Extent. The Climate, Soil, and Animals. 
The Perſons and Dreſs of the Inhabitants. Their Tents, 
Food, Manners, Cuſtoms, Government, Trade, andReligion, 


HE country of the Mongals, Mongols, or Monguls, 
called by ſome of our European geographers Mon- 

galia, is divided into ſeveral different tribes of Tartars ; 
but we ſhall here only treat of the Mongols, properly ſc 
called, and of the Kalka Mongols. The territories of the 
former are bounded on the eaſt by the country of the 
Manchews, on the fourth by the wall of China, on the 
welt by the deſert of Koubi and the country of the Kalkas, 
trom which it is ſeparated by the limits fixed by the em- 
peror of China, and on the north by the Kalkas and part 
of Eaſtern Tartary. This is a country of very great ex- 


tent, it being ſituated between the thirty-eighth and forty- 


ſcventh degrees of latitude, and between the eighty-eighth 
and one hundred and forty-ſecond degree of eaſt longitude 
from London; fo that it is three hundred leagues In length 
from eaſt to welt, and about two hundred in breadth from 
north to ſouth. 

This part of Tartary has been the ſcene of the moſt ex- 
traordinary actions, for here the great empire of Jenghiz- 
Khan and his ſucceſſors had its riſe and ſeat: here were 
founded the empires of Kitay and Kaia-kitay : here all the 
riches of Southern Aſia were carried and diſſipated; and 


„ here many populous cities flouriſhed, of which there are 


now ſcarce any remains, and in them the arts and ſciences 
were once cultivated. 

The country inhabited by theſe Tartars is extremely 
cold, even in the places under the ſame latitude as France; 
for in winter the ground is frozen eight or nine months 
together, Which Gerbillon attributes to its elevated fitu- 


ation, there being a continual deſcent from Tartary towards 
China, which fully appears from the rapid courſe of the 
rivers; this is doubtleſs the principal reaſon, though, as he 
juſtly obſerves, other circumſtances may contribute to it, 
as the great quantity of ſalt and fa]t-petre mixed with ihe 
fand in the country of the Mongols and in the territories 
of the Kalkas, the great number of mountains covered 
with wood, and the immenſe ſpace of deſert and unculti- 
vated land that reaches from the North Sea to the borders 
of China. | 

The country is in general unfit for tillage ; but there 
are ſome fertile ſpots, which to all appearance would richly 
reward the labour of the huſbandman; and, at the {ame 
time, afford the moſt beautiful landſcapes. Here are mines 
of excellent tin, with large foreſts of fine timber, which 
is ſent even to Pekin for the uſe of building; hence the 
river Which runs to that city is generally in a manner 
covered with large rafts of fir wood, 

The inhabitants wander from place to place wich their 
flocks, encamping where they find moſt convenierce for 
themſelves and cattle: in ſummer they commonly chooſe 
the open coumtry near ſome lake or river; or for want of 
theſe, encamp about ſome wells: but in winter they 1ctir 
to the ſides of the hills and mountains, or behind ſome 
eminence, where they may be ſheltered from the rorth 
wind ; and at that time the ſnow ſupplies them with 
water. 

Agriculture is not only neglected by them, but even 
condemned as uſcleſs; for when the miſfionaries alked the 
natives, why they would not at leaſt cultivate ſome little 
berb-gardens, they r>plied, © Herbs are for the bcalls of 
„ the field, and the beaſts for men.” 

There are ſeveral medicinal plants in this country, ard 
particularly rhubarb. 

Their tame cattle conſiſts of camels, horſes, cows, and 
ſheep, whoſe tails are about two feet long, and ncar #3 
much in compaſs, commonly weighing between ten an 
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eleven pounds, and each is almoſt one entire piece of _ 
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ing NO 
= * to Tartary, they being found in 
3 other countries, 'T he natives breed no beaſts but 
what bs are hares, pheaſants, and all the ſorts of 

1 in Europe. The deer, which multiply 
een in the deſerts and foreſts, differ in colour, 
| © and in the ſhape of their horns ; but ſome of them 
reſemble thoſe of Europe. : 
ac ſtagscall is a diverſion that has been much admired 
bs ſome of the emperors of China when they came into 
bos country, and is thus performed : the huntſmen taking 
bome ſtaus heads repair into the foreſt before ſun-riſe, and 
cCountetrfeit the cry of the hind; upon which the largeſt 
tles advance near the place where they hear the cry, and 
1 ſtooping: look around, till at length perceiving the ſtags 
W þc:d5 they tear up the ground with their horns, and in- 
band run forwards; but are immediately ſhot by ſome 
J. WhO lie in ambuſh, : 

& Yellow goats appear in the plains, but are ſeldom ſeen 
except in large heres; they are extremely ſwift, and of 
che ſhape and ſize of common goats; but their hair 1s 
vellow, and not ſo imooth. 

Wild mules appear in ſmall herds, but are not like the 
tame ones, nor can be brought to carry burthens ; their 
E fcſh is very Gificient and of an agreeable taſte, and the 
E Tartars, who feed much upon it, are of opinion that 
it eis as nouriſhing às the wild boar's. This laſt animal, 
| which frequents both the woods and plains, is traced by 
the earth it turns up to come at the roots on which it 
feeds. 

The wild dromedary and horſe re ſemble the tame; the 
latter is ſo fleet, that the ſwifteſt hunters can ſeldom reach 
i with their arrows, Theſe wild horſes appear in large 
E herds, and when they meet with thoſe that are tame, ſur- 
round and drive them away, 

There are here a kind of elks bigger than the largeft 
cx; but they are found only in particular diſtricts and in 
E bocey giounds in which they delight, and where they 
ne molt caſily Killed, their great weight hindering their 
fight. | : 

The chalon, or chelaſon, is about the ſize of a wolf, 
nd ſeems a kind of linx. The ſkin is much valued at 
Peking, where they niake uſe of it for their upper gar- 
nent. It has long ſoft hair of a greyiſh colour. 

Ine tygers are the fierceſt of all the animals of Tartary: 
| their howling alone itrikes terror into thoſe who are 
unuſcd to it. Thoſe of this country are very large and 
bible: their ſkins are commouly of a fallow red, and 
& {iriped with black liſts. Though theſe animals are ſo fierce, 
dhe, ſcem in great fear when they find themſelves ſurround- 
cd by the hunters preſenting their ſpears; and while the 
| vcr ditven along fly from fide to ſide, in order to eſcape, 
che tyger ſquats on his tail, in the ſpot where he firſt ſees 
bis enemies, and for a long time bears ihe barking of the 
Logs and the blows he receives from blunted arrows; but 
t length, thoroughly provoked, he ſprings forward with 
ach rapidity, that he ſeems to make but one leap to the 
bumers on whom his eyes are fixed; but thoſe who are 
bear them are ready with their ſpears pointed, and plunge 
| them into his belly the moment he offers to ſeize one of 
& cir companions 3 and indeed the emperor's hunters are 
| fo quick, that an accident very ſeldom happens. 

EI he intrepidity of the Tartarian horſes when encoun- 
eng the tygers is very ſurpriſing, and yet this only 
| Procceds from uſe ; for they are at firſt as fearful of them 
N other horſes, The Mongols are very expert in training 

_— and have a great number of- every colour. They 
N * particularly dextrous at catching them when running, 
nds 22 into a ſlip-knot; and they are alſo very 

— LN reaking of them: they likewiſe underſtand 
php 3 but generally uſe ſuch remedies as would 
bree agreeing with our horſes. They prefer 
<ngth and hardineſs to largeneſs and beauty. The 
| 3 e are indeed not ſmall, but rather of a 

"Ye ee, amongſt ſuch vaſt numbers many are 

n as large and handſome as the European, 
er are a kind of Jeopards, with whitiſh ſkins, 
ed with red and black ſpots; but they have the head 
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0, e a tyyer, though they are not ſo big, and have 
a dillerent cry. 
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larger than that of other ſheep : but | 
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There are plenty of ſquirrels, foxes, and a creature as 
{mall as an ermine, of whoſe ſkins mantles are made at 
Peking to keep out the cold. There are a kird of land 
rats, very common in ſome of the territories of the Kalkas; 
theſe live in companics, and dig in the earth a range of 
as many little holes as there are males among th-m, one 
of whom always keeps watch, but flies under ground at 
any one's approach: yet they cannot cali;y eſcape the 
hunters, who, on diſcovering the place where they bur- 
row, ſurround it, and opening the earth in two or three 
places, throw in flaming ftraw to irigaten them out, and 
thus great numbers are taken. 

In ſome of the rivers is found an amphibious creature 
reſembling the otter ; but the fleſh is tender, and almoſt 
as delicious as that of the roc-buck. 

In the plains of Grand T urtary are a great number of 
birds of extraordinary beauty, particularly a kind of heron, 
fund in the Country of the Ronge! towards the frontiers 
of China. It is all oyer white except the wings, tail, and 
beak, which are of a very fine red; the fleſh is very deli- 
cate, and in ſome meaſure reſembles that of the woodcock. 

'T he tiſhery of the Mongols is inconſiderable, for their 
tivers do tot abound with fth like thoſe of the Manchews. 

As to the rational inhabitants, they are of a middle ſize, 
but ſtrongly made, their faces are very large, their com- 
plexions ſun- burnt, their eyes black and full, and their 
noſes flat, "They have very little beard, and yet their 
black hair is as ſtrong as that of a horſe; but they cut it 
pretty cloſe to the head, and preſerve only a tuit at the 
top, which they ſuffer to grow the natural length. 

They wear very large ſhirts and drawers made of calicoe; 
and their habits, which are alſo made of calicoe, or ſome 
other ſlizht ſtuff, reach as low as their ancles, and are 
lined with ſheeps ſkins. Sometimes they wear entire gar- 
ments of lamb and ſheep ſkins, with the wool next the 
body; and this is indeed their uſual clothing: theie gar- 
ments they faſten about their limbs with great leather ſtraps. 
They have very large boots made of Kuſlia leather, and 
ſmall round bonnets, with a border of fur four fingers broad. 
The women dreſs in much the ſame manner, on!y their 
garments are longer, their boots are generally red, and their 
bonnets flat and adorned with ſome little ornaments, 

Though they know how to dreſs and whiten theſe ſkins, 
as alſo thoſe of wild goats and deer, which ſerve the rich 
for under garments in the ſpring; yet as ſoon as you come 
near them they ſmell ſo ſtrong, that they go under the 
name of ſtiuking Tartars, and their very tents are ex- 
tremely offenſive. 

Their arms conſiſts of a bow and arrows, the ſabre, and 
pike ; and they always go to war on horſeback. 

They live in tents, or little moveable houſes, a number 
of which are frequently placed together in a valley, and re- 
ſemblc a village. Each tent is a ſort of cage, made of a 
circular form of pretty ſmall ſticks, and are about thir- 
teen or fourteen feet in diameter, Some are greater and 
others leſs; but they are generally about this ſize. In 
the middle the tent is about eight or nine feet high; and 
the roof begins at about four feet from the ground, and 
ends in a point like the top of a round tower or a pigeon- 
houſe. 'l heſe tents are covered with different pieces of 
felt, made of wool preſſed and matted together. When 
they make a fire they take away a piece of ſtuff from the 
top of the tent, directly over the place where the fire is to 
be lighted. They are warm enough while the fire laſts, 
but ſoon grow cold; and in winter the Mongols would, 
without care, freeze in their beds. To leflen this, and 
other inconveniences, their tent-door is very narrow, and 
ſo low that they cannot enter in, without ſtooping. 

Gerbillon, a French miſſionary, who entered one of 
theſe tents, ſaw upon the fire three or four pieces of fleſh, 
but of what kind he could not tell; however, the ſight of 
it turned his tomach. The whole furniture was three or 
four boards, on which they lie, with a piece of the ſame 
felt with which the tent was covered, that ſerved both for 
bed and coverlet; a bench, a ſorry preſs, and a few wooden 
diſhes. 

Their diet is very ſimple ; in ſummer they feed on milk, 
uſing indifferently that of cows, mares, ewes, goats, and 
camels, Their drink is water boiled with the worſt for: 
of Chineſe tea, in which they put cream, butter, or milk, 
They allo draw a ſpirituous liquor from ſour milk, elpe- 
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cially mares, which is diſtilled after fermentation; into 
this four milk the fich put mutton while it is fermenting. 
With this ſpiritugus liquor they are fond of being intoxt- 
cated. They alſo ſmoak a great deal of tobacco. 

They eat their fleſh almoſt raw, and, as they do not 
underſtand tillage, they eat with it neither bread nor 
rice, 

In ſhort, they are naſty and ſlovenly both in their 
food, their tents, and cloaths, and unpoliſhed in their 
manners; living amongſt the dung of their cattle, which 
ſerves them for fewel; for in great part of their country 
not a tree nor buſh is to be found. They are excellent 
in horſemanſhip and hunting, and very dextrous in draw- 
ing th bow, either on foot or on horſeback ; and there- 
fore prefer grazing and hunting to the fatigue of tilling 
the land, 

Tha utmoſt ambition of the Mongols is to preſerve the 
rank of their families, They value things only for 
their uſe, having no great regard to their ſcarceneſs or 
their beauty They are naturally of an eaſy chearful tem- 
per, always Ciſnoled to laughter, and never depreſſed by 
care and melancholy. Indeed they find little occaſion for 
inquietude ; for they have neither lords to pleaſe, nor ene- 

11cs to fear; they know none of the perplexities that at- 
tend the management of difficult affairs; and have no buſi- 
nets to tranſact, nor any conſtraint put upon their deſires. 
Their ſole employment is attending their herds and flocks, 
and their principal diverſion is hunting, fiſhing, and other 
bodily exerciſes, ac which they are very expert. 

Thouwzh the Mongols, the Kalkas, and other Tartars, 
are diſtinguiſhed into different nations, yet they have all 
one language, c-led tlie Mongul tongue: they have ſeveral 
dialects indevd, but they underſtand each other. We are 
in ſormed by Kcuis that the characters upon the monuments 
of the ancient Mongols are the fame with thoſe now in 
uſe; but diſter from the Manchew : They have not the 
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they find it more for their advantage to go from tent; 
tent, repeating certain prayers, for which they "Say 
ſalary, and to practiſe phyſic, in which they pretend . 
have great ſkill. The Mongols thercſore Wantin: Wy 
ters, very few of them have an opportunity of jcarn,... 
to write or even to read, Several of the lamas them.:,.* 


ſcarce underſtand their prayers which they ſing in Wy 
lemn, yet harmonious manner. The people often knee 
bare-headed before them, and do not riſe till they nn. 
laid their hands upon them, They do not beliche +. 
tranſmigration of the ſoul into brutes, and therefore 6. 
flcſh ; but though they have large flocks of tame cette 
they moſtly feed on the wild beaſts they take in hunting! 
The Mongols are remarkably devout, and almoſt cue, 
one of them wears a ſtring of beads about his neck, cn 
which he repeats his pravers, There is ſcarce a Mons, 
prince but has a temple, though he has no other houſ: n 
his territory, Gerbillon ſaw the ruins of one of them at 
about two hundred and fifty leagues from Peking: and 
notwithſtanding the diſtance, it was erected by Chine, 
workmen hired on purpoſe; and the tiles, which were 
enamelled with yellow, were brought from that city, 


One of the Mongol princes, well verſed in the hiſtory 
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of his anceſtors, informed Gerbillon, that in the reian gt 
the emperor Cublay there came lamas into the country cf 
the Mongols, and planted their religion; and that the 
were men of learning and irreproachable lives. Getbillgg 
thinks it probable that thoſe lamas were Chriſtian mo. 
| naſtics, who came from Syria and Armeniz, and preached 
; Chriſtianity both to the Mongols and Chi:efe ; but that 
the communication with their countries being afterward; 
1 off, the bonzes blended their ſuperſtitions with the 
{cuſtoms introduced by theſe monks, and by degrees in- 
troduced the religion of Fo. This, he ſays, is the 
| more probable, as theſe lamas have many ceremonies and 
; cuſtoms like thoſe obſerved among Chriſtians, They have 


leaſt reſemblance to the writing of the Chineſe, and are | holy water, a ſinging ſervice, and pray for the dead; they 


no more difficult to learn than the Roman. They are 
written on tables with an iron pencil, and therefore 
among the Mongols a book is a great rarity. In order to 
plcaſe them, one of the emperors had a tranſlation of ſome 
of their authors printed at Peking. The chief book 
among them is the Chineſe Kalendar, engraved in Mongol 
characters. 

As to the government of the Mongols, they are divided 
into forty- nine ki, or ſtandards, each of which has a 
ſeparate tract of country, and a particular prince or leader. 
Every prince is obliged to keep within the bounds of his 
own dominions; for neither he nor his ſubjects are per— 
mitted to paſs with their flocks and herds into thoſe of an- 
other, ſince that would be eſteemed an act of hoſtility ; 
but in their own territories they encamp where they 
pleaſe, and where they find it moſt convenient on account 
of water and paſture, 

Their princes have a politeneſs that diſtinguiſhes them 
from their ſubjects, who, notwithſtanding their calling 
themſelves their ſlaves, are not treated with ſeverity, but 
have free acceſs to them on the ſlighteſt occaſions. This 
familiarity, however, does not diminiſh their reſpect ; for 
they are taught from their infancy, that they are born to 
obey, and their maſters to command. 

Though polyzamy be not forbidden, the Mongols have 
uſually but one wife. | 

They burn their dead, and then inter the aſhes on ſome 
eminence, piling a heap of ſtones over the grave, on 
which they place a number of little flags or ſtandards. 

With reſpect to commerce, the Chinele reſort to thoſe 
of the Mongols, who are ſituated near that empire, bring- 
ing them ordinary bokea tea, rice, tobacco, coarſe cotton 
cloth, and other ordinary ſtuffs, with ſeveral ſorts of 
houſhold utenſils; and as the Mongols are not acquainted 

vith the uſe of money, they give cattle in exchange for 
theſe commodities. 

The Mongols are ſaid to be worſhippers of the idol Fo, 
and pay an implicit obedience to their lamas, or prieſts, to 
whom they preſent the beit things they have. "Theſe 
prieſts are commonly ignorant; and thoſe of them are 
eltcemed very learned who can read the ſacred books in 
the language of Tibet. They are indeed the only perſons 
capable of giving inſtructions to their countrymen ; but 


' uſe beads, and wear a mitre and cap like biſhops. Not to 
mention their grand lama, to whom they pay a veneration 
at leaft as great as is paid by the Roman church to their 
ſovereign pontiff, 

At the head of theſe Mongol lamas is a deputy, under 
the delay-lama of Tibet, and is called the Khutuktu. 


S-E-C-T II. 
Of the KALKA MonGors. 


The Rivers on which they dwell, Their Government ord 
Religion, 


F all the Mongol nations that depend on the em- 
peror of China, the moſt celebrated, as well as the 
moſt numerous, are the Kalkas, who obtained their name 
from the river Kalka. They extend above two hundred 
leagues along the country, from eaſt to weſt, on the banks 
of the fineſt rivers in this part of Tartary, They dwell 
beyond the Mongols, and have the Kalmucks on the welt; 
and from north to ſouth extend from the fiftieth and fiſtj- 
firſt degree of latitude to the ſouthern. extremity of the 
great deſart of Kobi, which belongs to them, and affords 
fine paſtures, woods, ſprings, and rivulets ; though in 
ſome parts it 1s quite bare, without trees, graſs, or water, 
except ſome ponds and marſhes made by the rains anda 
few wells, the water of which is very bad. 

The river Kalka is not much frequented by the Kalkas, 
though they. take their name from it. It flows from! 
famous mountain called Siolki, ſixty-four leagues bn 
Tſirſikar, and runs into a lake called Puir, The other 
rivers are, | | 

The Kerlon, which is almoſt every where fordable; “ 
is about ſixty feet in breadth, and waſhes the richelt pat 
tures in all Tartary. The waters of this river are gc 
and abound with trout and other fiſh. 

The Tula runs from eaſt to weſt, and in moſt places 
is larger, deeper, and more rapid than the Kerlon, It 5 
more woods and finer meadows, and on its north {1c ah 
mountains covered with large firs that afford at a diefe 
an agreeable proſpect. This river, having joined * 76 
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W 1 and after increaſing its ſtream by the addition of 
WY. at the Selinga, at length falls into the Pay- 
Pb ich belongs to the Ruſlians, and is the greateſt 
Kal, ＋ a 
rh . Twi, which are clear and whole- 
| ES a long courſe through fertile plains, fink into 
End near a ſmall lake, and appear no more. 
ö . eüüng⸗ iſſues from a Jak. called by the Mongols, 
| for proceeding from ſouth to north, through very 
ſertile plains, is enlarged by many rivers on boch ſides, 
5 of at length diſcharges itfelf into the lake Paykal. Its 
1 are very good and light, but have few hih, 
EZ The river Siba has its ſpring in the mountains towards 
PZ. frontiers of the Kalmucks, and running eaſt-north-eaſt 
boſes itſelf north of the defart of Kobi. ; 
The Dianmuran has its ſource in the mountains which 
crocs the deſart of Kobi, and running ſouth-eaſt falls into 
me Whangho on the frontiers of Libet. T'wo petty 
hans of the Mongols, under the protection of tne em- 
peror of China, reſide on its banks. 
EF The river Argun riſes in a lake of the country of the 
E Mongols, and having purſued its courie towards the north- 
Oo 
Jeaſt, runs above one hundied leagues, and at length falls 
into the great river Sagal:an-ula, | 
Tue perſons, manners, cuftoms, and way of life of the 
alkas, are nearly the ſame as thole of the Mongols ; but 
che Kalkas pay obedience to one khan, who wes once the 
reat khan or emperor of all the Mongols, Indeed ſince 
I the Manchews have given emperors to China, the khan is 
gallen from his ancient grandeur; yet he is {till very 
powerful, as he can calily bring into the field an army of 
E ſixty thouſand horie ; and though he puts nimſelf under the 
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W ſcnts of ſkins, 

The Kaikas, as weil as the Mongols, have a high 
E prieſt called the Khutucktu at the head of their religion : 
but he is not ſubject to the delay-lama, This prince of 
the lamas dwells in tents, in the largeſt of which he fits 
Jon a kind of altar, and receives the homage of many na- 
E tions, without returning the ſalute of any perſon whatever. 
All conſider him as ſomething more than man, and pay 
him the ſame kind of adoration as to Fo himſelf, The 
people are ſo infatuated, that they believe he knows all 
things, and can abſolutely diſpoſe of the favours of Fo, 
Regis, who ſaw the perſon who then aſſumed this cha- 
W rater, was told, that he had already been born fourteen 
times, and would be born again when his preſent time 
vas expired. The miwwvnaries pretend that they reproach- 
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Jed him, in the preſence of ſeveral Mongol princes, for 
being the object of a fooliſh idolatry, and threatened him 
with the judgments of God and eternal torments; but he 
heard all with great coolneſs, and continued to receive the 
adorations that were offered to him. 

| the high opinion the Mongols entertained of him at 
W that time drew crowds of people to Iben-pira, where he 
bad reſded near twenty years. The place reſembled a 
large city formed of tents, and the hurry was much greater 
chere than any where elſe in that part of 'Tartary, The 
Kuſſians of Selinghinſhoy traded thither;z there were alſo 
bones from Hindottan, Pegu, Tibet, and China; I artars 
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pre tection of the emperor of China, inſtead of paying | 
bim tribute, he annually receives from that emperor pre- 


E from the remote countries, with multitudes of lamas 
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of all ranks: for they are of different degrees, though 


they all acknowledge as their chief the great lama of 


Tibet. 


Bentinck obſerves, that this khutucktu was formerly ſent 


by the delay-lama to the Mongols and Kalmucks of the 
north to keep up his authority in thoſe parts, on account 
of their being too remote from his uſual place of reſidence; 
but this d.puty having once taſted the ſweets of ſpiritual 
command, made bold to ſet up for himſelf, which he did 
with ſuch addreſs, that ſome time after ſcarce any mention 
was made among the Mongols of the dalay-lama; and 
the authority of the khutucktu became fo well eſtabliſhed, 
that whoever dared to doubt of his divinity would be held 
in abhorrence by all that nation, 

The court of China had indeed a preat hand in this 
new apotheoſis, in order to divide the Mongols from the 
Kalmucks, and therefore under-hand ſupported the 
khutucktu againſt the dalay-lama. | 

Whenever the khutucktu removes his camp he is ſur- 
rounded by a great number of lamas and armed Mongols, 
who flock from all parts with their families to meet him 
on the road, and receive his benediction, on paying the 
fees. None but the heads of tribes, and other perſons of 
diſtinction, dare preſume to approach him. He gives 
them his benediction by applying his hand ſhut upon their 
forehead, in which he holds a {tring of beads, 

The vulgar are perſuaded, that he grows old as the 
moon declines, and young again with the new moon. 
At the ſacred ceremonies he appears at the found of in— 
ſtruments, that reſemble trumpets and cynibals, in a mag- 
nificent pavilion, covered with China velvet, and open 
in front, He is ſeated croſs-legged, after the Tartar 
faſhion, upon a large velvet cuſhion, having on each ſide 
a figure repreſenting an idol. Ihe lamas of diſtinction are 
ſeated or. both ſides on cuſhions, from the place where he 
ſits to the entrance of the pavilion, each reading in a bock 
they hold in their hands. 


The khutucktu is no ſooner ſeated than the inſtruments | 


of muſic ceaſe, and all the people afſenbling before the 
pavilion proſtrate themſelves cn the carth, uttering ex- 
clamations in honour of the divinity and in praiſe of the 
khutucktu. Some Jamas afterwards bring cenſers of 
odoriferous herbs, and offer incenſe firit to the idols, 
then to the Khutucktu, and laſtly to the people. After- 
wards Jaying the cenſers at the khutucktu's feet, they 
bring China-bowls with liquors and ſweet-meats, ſeven 
of which they ſet before each reprefentation of their 
god, and ſeven others before the khutucktu, who taſtes 
them; and having eaten a little, cauſes the reſt to be 
diſtributed among the heads of the tribes Who are preſent, 
and then retires with the found of inſtruments into his 
tent. 

The khutucktu, to preſerve his independency on tho 
dalay-lama, makes preſents of furs to the emperor ot 
China's favourites; and as the court at Peking finds that 
the khutucktu and his lamas, are neceſlary to keep the 
Mongols of the Weſt in their duty, they take care to 


treat him on all occaſions with marks ot great reſpect. 


The khutucktu alto ſtrives to cultivate a friendſhip with 
the Ruſſians, by favouring the ſubjects of Ruſſia in their 
little quarrels that ſometimes happen between them and 
the XIongols on the frontiers, 
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SECT, I. 


Of Siberia in general, Its Situation, Extent, Climate, and 
Face of the Country, particularly of the Eaſtern Part, its 
principal Rivers and Minerals, with a Deſcription of a 
very remarkable Kind of Ivory found in the Banks of the 


Rivers. 


N the north of the countries laſt deſcribed is Siberia, 

a region of prodigious extent, that reaches from the 
river Saghalian- ula, which bounds it on the ſouth, in the 
Jatitude of fifty-five degrees, to the Frozen Sea, which 
bounds it in the north; and on the welt is parted from 
Ruſſia by the mountains of Werkotauria, which form a 
chain that may be conſidered as a branch of mount 
Caucaſus: theſe commence to the ſouthward, and ſeparate 
Aſia from Europe quite to the Frozen Sea. From theſe 
mountains, which are in about fifty- eight degrees of eaſt 
longitude, Siberia extends to the Eaſtern Ocean, which 
in ſome places waſhes the coaſt in one hundred and forty- 
eight degrees of eaſt longitude from London; but farther 
north the country ſtretches out (according to the late diſ- 
coveries made by the Ruſſians) above forty degrees far- 
ther to the eaſt, as if to meet the new diſcovered coaſt 
of America, which is found to reach almoſt to Siberia. In 
ſhort, this vaſt country is above three thouſand miles in 
length from eaſt to weſt, and about ſeven hundred and fifty 
miles in breadth from north to ſouth. But it is extremely 
cold and barren, and every where thinly peopled. A very 
accurate deſcription of a region ſo widely extended, and fo 
little known to the Ruſſians themſelves, cannot be juſtly 
expected. We have, however, made uſe of the Jateit and 
beſt diſcoveries ; and have not only conſulted the account 
of this country given by Mr. Strahlenberg, a Swediſh 
officer, who was thirteen years captive in thoſe parts, but 
the late journey into Siberia by the Abbe Chappe d*Aute- 
roche, for obſerving the tranſit of Venus over the ſun, and 
the curious and judicious diſcoyeries and obſervations 
made by ſome of the learned of Ruſſia on the nations near 
the coaſt of the Eaſtern ocean, which have been lately 
examined with great attention, particularly by Mr. Steller 
and Mr. Kraſheneninicoft, who have given a judicious 
deſcription of the peninſula of Kamtſchatka, 

Ine face of the country, eſpecially towards the north- 
weſt, is as diſagreeable as can be imagined, it being 
covered with Jarge and almoſt impenetrable woods, with 
nigh and frozen mountains covered with everlaſting ſnow, 
and with fens, lakes, and marſhes. The climate is there- 
fore in general cold, but more moderate in the ſouthern 
part, and where the lands do not riſe a conſiderable height 
above the level of the ſea, which is frequently the caſe 
even of extenſive plains. To theſe dreary countries the 
czars of Muſcovy fend the great men who are ſo unhappy 
as to diſpleaſe them; and hither Peter the Great, in par- 
ticular, ſent many of the brave Swedes who had the miſ- 
fortune to be taken priſoners by that monarch. Theſe 
{ct up ſchools, and introduced the arts and ſciences amidſt 
nations of ſavages, 

The horrors of part of theſe ſolitary regions have been 
deſcribed in very ſtrong and lively colours by the Abbe 
Chappe d'Auteroche, The chain of mountains called 
Werkhotauria, which form the weſtern boundary of Si- 
beria, are, ſays he, no higher than from fifty to eighty 
fathoms ; but the declivity is very ſteep, and the ſummit 
is covered with pine, fir, and birch trees. The road over 
theſe mountains is very frightful, and by night extremely 
dangerous: for ſhould the fledge in which the traveller is 
ſcated deviate ever ſo little from the beaten tract, he will 
incvitably be buried in a gulph of ſnow ; which, when 
the Abbe paſſed this way, was ready to melt, and yet the 
talleſt firs were ſo loaded with it as to bend under the 
weight, Every where upon the ground it was ſeven feet 
thick, and there was no ſign of the returning ſpring, not 


| ſo much as by the flight of a bird; for the very pyes 254 
crows, which abound through all Ruſſia, abandon theſ 
horrid defarts, where nature herſelf ſeems benumtQ 
J 


five leagues in breadth from eaſt to weſt, and then deſcend. 
ing into a large plain, found the climate ſo much altered, 
that in ſome places the ſnow ſcarcely covered the ſurſace 
of the ground ; the thaw was already begun on the rivers 
and on the tenth of the ſame month the ice broke, 

In this country are ſeveral rivers of prodigious extent, 
the principal of which are the Oby, the Jeniſai, and the 
Lena, 

The Oby iſſues from the lake Altin, in Calmuc Tartar, 
and running north, is joined by the Irtiſh, and at length, 
after traverſing a tract of above two thouſand miles, it 
diſcharges itſelf into a bay of the Frozen Sca, T his river 
abounds in fiſh ; it is navigable almoſt to its ſource; and, 
through a great part of its courſe, is between five and tix 
hundred yards broad. 

The Jeniſai, or Jeniſkoi, is a very large river, which 
towards its mouth overflows its banks every {prin for ſe- 
veral miles, It has its courſe from ſome lakes near the 
mountains ſouth of Siberia, and, after running a courl: 
of ſixteen hundred miles, forms a large lake or bay, which 
contains ſeveral iſlands, and at length falls into the Frozen 
Ocean to the eaſt of the Oby. 

The Lena is a large river on the eaſtern part of Sibe- 
ria. It iſſues from the north ſide of the lake Baikal, and, 
after traverſing a vaſt tract of country, divides itſelf into 
five branches, three of which continue their courſe to the 
weſtward, and the other two to the eaſtward ; after which 
they all fall into the Frozen Sea, 

In this country are mines of gold, ſilver, copper, and 
excellent iron; alſo jaſper, lapis lazuli, and loadſtones. 
But the moſt ſurprizing production of Siberia is a kind 
of large teeth, found near the mouths of the rivers Oby, 
Jeniſai, and Lena ; and alſo in the banks of many other 
rivers. They are of different ſizes z Mr. Strahlenber 
ſays, he has ſeen ſome of them above four Ruſſian ell 
long, and at the thickeſt part nine inches in diameter. 
They reſemble elephants teeth, only are ſomewhat more 
crooked ; and, on being cut, can only be diſtinguiſhed 
from ivory by their being ſomewhat more yellow, which 
only happens when they have lain a pretty while expoſe! 
to the air, Sometimes they are brown, and ſometimes of 
a bluiſh black, which proceeds from the ſame caule; and 
then if they are ſawed into thin leaves, and poliſhed, Joi 
may obſerve upon them landſcapes, in which appear ties, 
men and beaſts; and the more they are decayed, the 
greater variety of figures are found upon them. Th) 
make of them ſnuff-boxes, combs, and a thouſand other 
things that are uſuaily made of ivory; thin leaves ma 
of the part that is not quite mouldered away, ſerve to in- 
lay and cover ſmall boxes and little cabinets; and à cg. 
ſiderable number, which are white, are carried into Chiu, 
where they are ſold at a good price. | 

Many are the conjectures that have been formed in fe, 
lation to theſe bones; ſome ſuppoſe them to be the re: 
elephants teeth that have lain there ever ſince the genes 


deluge ; others imagine them to be the teeth of a 0 
| | gle, 
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x or other amphibious animals that may have come 
- n, and been driven up the rivers; and, 
from fall of the waters, left in the mud. ö 

* = rt, Siberia has many animals unknown in Eu- 
In wr * inhabited by many different nations, that 
== different manners, cuſtoms, languages, and reli- 
Z Dave We ſhall now therefore be more particular, and 
: [cn > more perfect deſcription of theſe extenſive regions; 
beginning at the Eaſt. 
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Of KAMTSCHATKA, 
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= Cf it Situation, Extent, Climate, burning Mountains, and 
3 Minerals. 
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23300 E are now entering upon the dominions of Ruſſia, 


and ſha!l give a particular deſcription of the great 
beninſula of Kamtſchatka, which forms the boundary of 
Aſia to the north-eaſt, and extends from north to ſouth 
about ſeven degrees thirty minutes. The ſouthern part of 
this peninſula is ſituated in fifty one degrees north latitude, 
and its longitude from Peterſbourg is found, by the beſt 
obſervations made upon the ſpot, to be one hundred and 
W twelve degrees eaſt of Peterſbourg, and conſequently in 
W the longitude of one hundred and forty-three degrees [1x- 
I teen minutes caſt of London. The figure of this penin- 
ala is ſomewhat elliptical. It is bounded on the eaſt by 
the Eaſtern Ocean, which ſeparates it from America; on 
W the welt by the Penſchinſza, which begins near the 
# ſouthern point of the Cape of Kamtſchatka, and runs 
E northward between the weſtern coalt of Kamtſchatka and 
che coaſt of Ochotſkoy above one thouſand verſts, or 
. Ruſſian miles. A range of hills extend from north to ſouth 
a through the peninſula, dividing the country into two al- 
E moſt equal parts, and from theſe hills others extend to the 
E ſea, between which are the courſes of the rivers. 

The Ruſſians give the name of Kamtſchatka to the 
@ whole peninſula, though among the inhabitants it has no 
general appellation; but every part of the country receives 
its name from the natives, or ſomething remarkable ob- 
E ſerved in it; and even the Ruſſian Coſſacks ſettled there 
E underſtand by Kamtſchatka, only the country ſituated 
rear the river of that name, and diſtinguiſn the other parts 
Jof the country by the following appellations : 

The ſouthern part is called the Kuriltki Country, from 
E the Kuriles its inhabitants. 

& What is termed The Coaſt, extends along the weſtern 
W ſhore from the Bolſcheretſki, or the Great River, to the 


he eg bil. 

> F Awatſcha extends from the Bolſcheretſki to Fort 
8 Awaticha, by the Bay of St. Peter and Paul, on the 

nd Exftern Coaſt. 

% Koreka is thus named from the Koreki, its inhabitants, 

nd and extends from the north of the Kamtſchatka to the. 

* A Teghil, 

Y | Ukoiis the Eaſtern Coaſt from the river Ukoi. 

ro Teghil is the Weſtern Coaſt from the river Teghil. 

Il The principal rivers are the Kamtſchatka, the Great 

er. River, the Awatſcha, and the T eghil, on all which the 

* Ruſſians have ſettlements. 

ed There are alſo ſeveral lakes of conſiderable extent, 

ch In this country the time of harveſt and winter take up 


q adove half the year, for the ſpring and ſummer ſcarcely 
F lai four months; the trees uſually begin to bud at the 
end of June, and ſome of them begin to drop their leaves 
In Auguſt. The winter is however moderate and con— 
Rant, and the froſts are neither extremely ſevere, nor the 
| thaws ſudden. The weather in ſpring is pleaſanter than 
in ſummer, for though it ſometimes rains, yet there are 
now and then fine clear days. But the force of the ſun 


le | N from the ſnow in this ſeaſon is ſo very great, 
Jo ON the inhabitants are as ſwarthy as the Indians, and 
1 | Pave their eyes ſpoiled by it. To prevent theſe inconve- 
% "ences as much as poſſible, they generally wear ſomething 


oy their face filled with ſmall holes or nets of black hair, 
Ce * eſſen the vumber of the rays that would otherwiſe fall 
1 * their eyes. This is owing to the great winds, which 
| il ve the ſnow ſo cloſe, that it is almoſt as hard and ſolid 


1 A. 


5 as 5 . * 
5 e; and, inſtead of allowing the rays of the ſuu to 
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penetrate it, reflects them with prodigious force on the 
delicate and ſenſible nerves of the retina. 

The weather in ſummer is generally diſagreeable, and 
for the moſt part rainy and cold, owing to the neighbour- 
ing mountains being covered with perpetual ſnow. In 
places diſtant from the ſea the weather is very different, it 
being fine and clear from April to the middle of June: the 
rain does not begin till after the ſummer ſolſtice, and 
continues till the end of Auguſt. 

In the winter are deep ſnows, but ſeldom high winds ; 
and when theſe happen, they are of ſhort continuance, 
The weather is generally clear and agreeable in autumn, 
except at the end of September, when there are uſually 
ſtorms ; and as the rivers have a very ſwift current, they 
are ſeldom frozen over before the beginning of November. 

There are three burning mountains in Kamtſchatka, 
which for many years have thrown out a continual ſmoke, 
but do not often burſt into flames. The mountain of 
Kamtſchatka, which riſes from two rows of hills ſome- 
what in the form of a ſugar-loaf to a very great height, 
uſually throws out aſhes twice or thrice a year, ſometimes 
in ſuch quantities, that for three hundred verſts round the 
earth is covered with them: the laſt conflagration began 
on the 25th of September, in the year 1737, and con- 
tinued burning a week with ſuch violence, that the moun- 
tain appeared to thoſe who were fiſhing at ſea like one 
red hot rock, and the flames that burſt through ſeveral open- 
ings with a terrible noiſe, reſembled rivers of fire. From 
the inſide of the mountain were heard thunderings, crack- 
ings, and blowing like the blaſt of the ſtrongeſt bellows, 
ſhaking all the neighbouring country : the nights were 
moſt terrible ; but at laſt the conflagration ended, by the 
mountain's caſting out a prodigious quantity of cinders 
and aſhes, among which were poreous ſtones and glaſs of 
various colours. The country is alſo very ſubject to 
earthquakes, which ſometimes produce dreadful effects. 

There are likewiſe ſeveral hot ſprings, and ſome rivers 
that never freeze. 

Copper and iron ores have been found in ſeveral places, 
and native ſulphur is gathered in different parts of the 
country : the ſulphur brought from Olontoſki, where it 
drops from the rocks, is fine and pellucid. On the 
mountains are ſometimes found ſmall cryſtals of a bright 
red ; yellow pellucid ſtones, like corals, and ſemi-pellucid 
ones that are whitiſh are found near the ſprings of 
ſome of the rivers; and near Tomſkoy are plenty of 
hyacinths, 


SECT, III. 


Of the Vegetables and Animals of Kamtſchatka, particularly of 
the Glutton, the Manati, or Sea-Cnwv, Seals, Sea-Cats, 
and Sea- Beavers. 


HE moſt uſeful wood is that of a kind of cedar, 

white poplar, and larch tree, which are uſed both 
in building houſes and ſhips. There are alſo the juniper, 
the pine tree, and many birch trees, which, upon the 
banks of a ſmall river named the Biftroy, are ſo large, 
that captain Sponburg built a ſloop with their wood, in 
which he made ſeveral diſtant voyages at ſea ; but the peo- 
ple in general make little uſe of them, except for building 
ledges. They have alſo the ſervice-tree, the cherry- 
laurel, and the dog-briar. Among the ſhrubs and plants 
are the honey-ſuckle, cranberries, wortle-berries, bar- 
berries, bramble-berries, and bilberries. 

Among the plants which ſerve for food is the ſhelmina ; 
its root is blackiſh without and white within, and from it 
grow two or three ſtalks of about the height of a man; 
the leaves grow on long branches all over the ſtalk, their 
upper part is green and ſmooth, and underneath they 
are rough, and have reddiſh veins. At the top of the plant 
is a flower, like that of the ſervice-tree. The root, ſtalk, 
and leaves are very aſtringent ; but both the Ruſſians and 
Kamtſchadales eat them in the ſpring, and preſerve the 
root for the winter, when they pound and boil it with 
water for a kind of gruel. It reſembles in taſte the 
piſtacho-nut. 

The utchichlcy has leaves like hemp ; but the flowers 
reſemble thoſe of the ragwort. The leaves being yy 
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and boiled with fiſh, give the broth the ſame taſte as if 
the fleſh of the wild goat was boiled in it: they fry the 
root in the fat of ſeals, and efteem it very delicate food. 

Biſtort grows in plenty both on the hills and in the 
valleys ; they eat it either freſh or dried, and pounded 
with caviar. It is not ſo aſtringent as that in Europe, 
but is juicy, and has the taſte of a nut, : 

The kotkonia grows in great plenty on the banks of the 
rivers. Its root is as thick as one's finger, black on the 
outſide, and white within. Two or more ſtalks ariſe from 
it of the thickneſs of a gooſe quill, and about ten inches 
high. On the top three oval leaves fpread like a ſtar, 
from the centre of which riſes a ſhort ſtalk, which ſup- 
ports the lower. The cup conſiſts of three oblong green 
leaves, 2nd the flower of as many white ones. In the 
midſt ot the flower is the piſtil, which is of a yellow co- 
lour. The fruit, when ripe, is ſoft, fleſhy, as big as a 
walnut, and of an agrecable taſte like a good apple. The 
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fruit muſt be eaten as ſoon as gathered, for it ſpoils if 


kept one night. The root is eaten by the Kamtſcha- 
dales, both freſh and dried, with cavzar. | 

Barley and oats have been ſowed in this country, and 
yielded very good crops ; but cabbages and lettuces never 
grow to any head; and peas continue in flower till late in 
the harveſt without yielding pods: but turneps and ra- 
diſhes grow very well. 

They have ſeveral medicinal plants, which they ufe with 
ſucceſs in ſeveral diſeaſes. But we ought not to omit the 
zgate, which contains a poiſon of prodigious ſtrength; 
for with the juice ſqueezed from the root of this plant, 
they anoint the points of their darts and arrows, which 
renders the wounds they give incurable, unleſs the poiſon 
be immediately ſucked out : if this be neglected, the wound 
turns blue and ſwells, and the patient dies within two _ 
Whales of the largeſt ſize, on being ſlightly wounded 
with a poiſoned weapon, are unable to bear the fea; but 
ſoon throw themſelves on ſhore, where they expire in great 
agonies, making a moſt terrible bellowing. 

On the ſea-ſhore grows a whitiſh plant reſembling 


wheat, of which they make mats of different colours: theſe. 


ſerve for coverings and curtains, and alſo for cloaks. 
They alſo make baſkets and bags of it of different forts, 
It likewiſe ſerves for thatch. "The natives mow it down 
with a ſcythe, formed of a ſhoulder-blade of a whale, 
which they bring to a good edge by grinding it upon a ſtone. 

A plant grows in the marſhes reſembling the cyperoides, 
which they dreſs with a double-tooth'd comb of bone, 
and then uſe it inſtead of linen to wrap up their children 
in the room of ſwaddling cloths. It ſupplies the place of 
ſtockings, by being rolled about the legs; and, from the 


opinion that its warmth promotes fruitfulneſs, the women 


wrap it round their bodies. On their folemn feſtivals 
they bind garlands of it round the heads and necks of their 
idols. 

But no plant is of more general uſe than nettles, of 
which they make thread and form their nets for fiſhing. 

The graſs grows here above the height of a man, and 
ſo faſt, that it may be mowed thrice in a ſummer. This 
makes but a coarſe ſort of hay; yet the cattle are large 
and fat, and have plenty of milk, both in ſummer and 
winter. 

Beſides theſe plants the Kamtſchadales have many others, 
to all which they give names; and are ſo well acquainted 
with their ſeveral properties, with the different degrees 
of virtue they derive from the various ſoils and ſituations 
in which they grow; with the proper times of gathering 
the ſeveral fruits and other produce, as is ſurpriſing in ſuch 
a nation of barbarians : hence they have this advantage 
above other people, that they can every where find food 
and medicine ; and, from their knowledge and experience, 
are in little danger from the noxious plants, 

The domeſtic animals of Kamtſchatka are cows, horſes, 
rein-deer, and dogs. 

The riches of the country conſiſt in furs, for the wild beaſts 
are very numerous; among theſe are the rein-deer, wild and 
tame, fables, foxes, hares, ermines, marmottas, weazels, 
&c. Among the foxes are moſt of the different ſpecies found 
in other places, as the black, red, fiery, blue-breaſted, or 
marked with a black croſs, the cheſnut, blach cheſnut, 
and ſometimes white foxes. The moſt valuable foxes are 
the moſt cunning, as the blue-breaſted, the black cheſnut, 
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AT Ky 
and the fiery coloured, ſo that the Kamtſchadales, and e, 
the Ruſſians, find great difficulty in catching them, , 
ſables of this country excel thoſe found in any other nlace | 
both in largeneſs, thickneſs of hair, and brightneſs, Th . 
furs are fold at a great price in China, and te of the, 
are brought into Ruſſia, The inhabitants eſteem the "Wn 
very delicious eating. Theſe animals are in greater 9 
here than in any other country in the known world. 
As the large ſpecies of marmottas abound every hen 
in Kamtſchatka, their ſkins are uſed by the Ky; fr 
cloaths, and eſteemed no diſagreeable refs, they han 
both light and warm, and at a diſtance their bach, fe. 
ſemble the ſpotted feathers of birds. When thete anima 
eat, they fit upon their hind legs like ſquirrels, and wh 
their food, which is cedar-nuts, berries, and roots, wim 
their fore-feet, They are pretty to look at, and nj 
a loud whiſtling noiſe, 
People do not think it worth their while to hug 
ermines, common marmottas, or weazels, except they 
meet with them by chance; but there is an aninza} f the 
weazle kind, called the glutton, which has a tine fur, fo 
highly eſteemed, that when they deſcribe a man nch 
dreſſed, they ſay he is cloathed with the fur of the gluttq. 
The women place the white pays of this animal in ther 
hair, and eſteemed them very ornarmcatal. I hefe crea; 
are ſurpriſingly dextrous in killing of deer; they cin 
up a tree, carrying with them {ome of the mols the dur 
are uſed to cat. This they drop from the tree; and if the any i 
deer ſtops to eat it, they throw themſelves down up hi; rende 
back, and faſtening between the horns, tcar out hi; AF 
eyes, and put him to ſuch pain, that he ſtrikes his het 
againſt the trees, either to eaſe himſelf or deſtroy hi 
enemy, till he falls to the. ground. No ſooner is he 
brought down than the glutton takes off his fleſh fron 
the bones, and hides it in the earth, to prevent its being 
ſeized by any other animal. They deſtroy horſes in the 
ſame manner; yet are eaſily tamed, and taught to play 
ſeveral tricks. They are ſaid to eat to ſuch excels, as to 
be obliged to relieve themſelves by ſqueezing their bodies 
between two trees, in order to unburthen their bellies of 
this unſufferable load; but thoſe who are tamed are not io 
voracious. a 

Bears and wolves are ſo exceeding numerous, that they 
fill the fields and woods like cattle ; the bears during the 
ſummer, and the wolves during the winter. The beats at 
neither large nor fierce, and never attack any man, except 
they find him aſleep, and then they ſeldom kill him; but 
uſually tear the ſcalp from the back part of the head: bu 
when fiercer than ordinary, they will tear off ſome of the 
fleſhy parts, but not eat them. It is remarkable, that tet 
bears will not hurt women, but go about with them lik 
tame animals, eſpecially when they gather berries. li. 
deed they ſometimes eat the berries the women have gr 
thered, which is the only injury they receive from them. 

In the ſcaſon, when the fiſh come in vaſt ſhoals into ti! 
rivers, the bears come down from the mountains and ſetie 
in proper places for catching them; when they take 1ucl 
quantities that they only eat the heads, neglecting tl! 
bodies; and when the fiſh have retired back to the fea, ile] 
are glad to eat what they formerly deſpiſed. It is not ut 
uſual for them to ſteal fiſh from the fiſhing-huts of tie 
Coſſacks, though a woman is always left to watch them; 
but they never hurt her. 

The Kamtſchadales eſteem the fleſh and fat of the bett 
their moſt delicious food; of their ſkins they make ther 
beds and coverings, caps, gloves, and dogs collars. dome. 
times they faſten them to the ſoles of their feet, to PF 
vent their ſliding on the ice, and with their ſhoulder-blat 
bones made ſharp they cut graſs. In ſummer they ule th 
guts to cover their faces to keep off the ſun. F 

The wolves reſemble thoſe in other places, and tel land; 
furs are much eſteemed for cloaths; but by their cuni"s devou 
and fierceneſs they do the inhabitants more Jury * en tl 
their furs are worth; for they not only kill the wild Gn From 
but herds of the tame, though they are always guarded. the m 

The deer and ſtone- rams are the moſt uſeful ot al £ Their 
animals in this country, their ſkins being moſt 1 oblige 
cloathing. The deer live in mofly places, and the a ly ret 
rams upon the moſt lofty mountains: theſe reſembſe 1 tis e 
but their hair is like that of the deer. The horas of t. to paſ 
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: ds : they run with great ſwiftneſs, throwing their 
4 arr" 0 horns back upon their ſhoulders, ſpringing over 
_ and ſkipping along the narrow ridges of the 


5 e _—_ The fat upon their haunches equals that of 
hos 1 Ez and the fleſh is moſt delicious food. Cloaths 
Th 3 | 33 ſkins are very warm. Of the horns arc made 
nty Koons, ladles, and other utenfſils; and when the Kamt- 
Ichadales travel, they {tick an entire horn in their girdles, 

der rhich ſerves for a bottle. : 
1 The dogs of this country reſemble the village dogs of 
cas Euwope, and are white, black, ſpotted, or grey, like the 
6. volves; but brown or other colours are very rare: theſe 
az dogs are eſteemed fwifter and longer- lived than thoſe of 
1ol4 Bl Ether countries, which may be attributed to their food. In 
vin RS the ſpring they run at liberty, feeding upon what they get 
ake in the fields, where they ſcratch up the ground for mice, 
and catch fiſh in the rivers. The Kamtichadales call them 
un WWE home in October, and they are tied up till they loſe much 
the of their fat, in order that they may be lighter for the road; 
de when nothing is to be heard night nor day but their 
, ib © howling. In the winter they are ted with fiſn- bones and 
ůopana, which is thus prepared: they pour water into a 
ton, large trough, into which they throw tome ladlefuls of rot- 
heir ten fiſh, prepared in pits for that purpoſe, adding ſome 
us WS 5-bones, and heating the whole with red-hot ſtones til! 
ind tte 6h and bones are boiled. They are fed only at night, 
e which makes them fleep well; but they never give them 
the any in the day when they are to travel, becauſe it would 
hs render them heavy and lazy; though if they are ever ſo 

bis hungry, they will not eat bread. 

a Dogs are abſolutely neceſſary in Kamtſchatka for 
is WS drawing the fledges over the ſnow ; for had they plenty 
de ol horſes, they could ſeldom be uſed in winter, on account 
ron of the great depth of the ſnow, and the number of hills 


and rivers. Beſides, in the greateſt ſtorm, when a man 
cannot ſee the path, or even keep his eyes open, they ſel- 
dom miſs their way; and if they ſhould, they ſoon find it 
again by their ſmell. 

= Thoſe bred to hunt the deer, ſables, foxes, and wild 
& rams, are ſometimes fed with jackdaws, which are thought 
E to make their ſcent the ſtronger in ſmelling out birds and 
wild beaſts. Their ſkins are alſo uſed for cloaths, parti- 
cularly thoſe of the white dogs, with which all their gar- 
ments are trimmed. | 

S There are three ſorts of rats, thoſe in the huts, where 
they run about without fear, and live upon offals; another 
8 fort live in the fields, and, like the drones among the 
bees, ſteal their food from the third kind, which allo live 
in the fields, woods, and high mountains, in a kind of 
community, having very neat neſts, which are large, and 
divided into different apartments ſpread with graſs; in 
ſome of which they ſtore up roots of ſeveral kinds, which 
they gather with great labour in ſummer, and lay up 
againſt winter; dragging them out in dry ſun-ſhiny 
weather, in order to dry them. All the ſummer they live 
upon berries and ſuch other food as they can find, never 
touching their winter-proviſions while any is to be pro- 
cured in the fields. 

Theſe change their habitations, and ſometimes they all 
leave Kamtſchatka, which the Kamtſchadales imagine 
forebodes a rainy ſeaſon, and a bad year for hunting ; but 
when they return, they expect a fine one, and a good year 
for the chace, and therefore expreſſes are ſent to all parts 
with the good news. 

They always depart in the ſpring, firſt aſſembling in 
great numbers, They ſteer their courſe due weſt, crofling 
rivers, lakes, and even arms of the ſea; and when they 
reach the ſhore, ſpent with fatigue, they lieas if dead up- 
On the banks, till recovering their ſtrength, they again 
purſue their march. They have nothing to fear on the 
land; their greateſt danger 1s, leſt ſome ravenous fiſh ſhould 

evour them. The Kamtſchadales, on finding them weak 
en the banks, give them any affiſtance in their power. 
rom the river Peugin they march ſouthward, and about 
the middle of July uſually reach Ochotſka and Judoma. 
eir troop is lometimes ſo numerous, that travellers are 
obliged to wait two hours for their paſſing by. "They uſual- 
return to Kamtſchatka about the month of October. 
b s extremely ſurpriſing that ſuch ſmall animals are able 
o paſs over ſuch an immenſe tract of land; and nothing 
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can be more admirable than the order and regularity they 
obſerve in their march. 

The amphibious animals of Kamtſchatka are of many 
different kinds. The manati, or ſea-cow, never comes 
upon the ſhore, but lives conſtantly in the water. Though 
this animal has the name of ſea- cow, it reſembles the cow 
only in its ſnout, and has neither horns, ſtraight ears, nor 
hoofs. It is an animal like a ſeal, only it is incomparably 
larger; it being about twenty-eight feet Jong, and ſome 
of them weigh eight thouſand pounds. Its ſkin is black 
and thick like the bark of an aged oak, and ſo tough and 
hard, that it can ſcarcely be cut with an ax. Its head is 
{mall in proportion to its body, and falls off from the neck 
to the ſnout, which is white and rough, with white whiſkers 
about nine inches long, Inſtead of teeth, it has two flat 
white bones, one above, the other below. Its noſtrils, 
which are near the end of the ſnout, are within rough and 
hairy, Its eyes, which are placed nearly in a linc with the 
noſtrils, are black, and no larger than thoſe of a ſheep, 
which is remarkable in a creature of ſo monſtrous a ſize. 
It has neither eye-brows nor eye-laſhes, and its ears are 
only ſmall openings; its neck can ſcarcely be diſcovered, 
the head and body being ſo cloſely joined: but there are 
ſome vertebræ which enable it to turn its head, and to 
hung it down in feeding like a cow. The body is round 
like that of a ſeal, and the female has two teats on her 
breaſt. The tail is thick and a little bent towards the end, 
and has ſome reſemblance to the fins of a fiſh. It has two 
fins under its neck, about twenty-one inches long; theſe 
it uſes like hands, with which it ſwims, and takes hold 
of the rocks with ſuch force, that, on its being dragged 
from thence with hooks, it will leave the ſkin behind : 
theſe fins are ſometimes divided in two, but this ſeems to 
be only accidental, 

Theſe animals in calm vcacher ſwim in droves near the 
mouths of the rivers; and though the dams oblige their 
young to ſwim before them, they are covered on all ſides 
by the reſt of the herd, and conſtantly ſwim in the middle. 
They live in families, conſiſting of a male, a female, ſome 
half grown, and one ſmal] calf, They bring forth in 
harveſt, and never have above one at a time. 

They are almoſt continually eating; and, as they ſeldom 
lift their heads above the water, any one may go among 
them in boats, and carry oft what he pleaſes : they feed 
upon feveral ſorts of ſea-weed, and have their backs and 
ſides above water, upon which flocks of crows ſettle to 
pick off the vermin they find there, 

They are caught with great iron hooks, ſomewhat re- 
ſembling the fluke of a ſmall anchor. Theſe are carried by 
a man in 2 boat, with three or four rowers; who, on his 
coming among the herd, ſtrikes the hook into one of them ; 
then about thirty men upon the ſhore, who hold one end 
of the rope that is faſtened to the hook, draw the manati 
towards the land ; while thoſe in the boat ſtab and cut 
the animal till it dies. When one of them ſtruggles to 
clear himſelf of the hook, thoſe of the herd that are neareſt 
come to his aſſiſtance ; ſome frequently overſet the boat 
by getting under it ; and others ſtrive to remove the hook 
by tiriking it with their tails, which ſometimes ſucceeds. 
The male and female have ſuch an affection for each other, 
that when one of them has in vain uſed every method in 
its power to give aſſiſtance, it follows the body, after it is 
killed, to the very ſhore ; and has ſometimes been obſerved 
to remain by it two or three days, 

Their fleſh, when thoroughly boiled, has a good taſte, 
and reſembles that of beef; the fat of the young eats like 
that of pork, and the lean like veal. 

The number of ſeals in the ſeas and lakes of Kamtſchatka 
is ſo great, that all the iſlands and ſand-banks are covered 
with them. There are reckoned four ſorts of this animal, 
the largeſt of which is caught from the fifty- ſixth to the ſixty- 
fourth degree of north latitude, and differs from the others 
only in its bulk, which exceeds that of a large ox. The 
ſecond ſpecies, which is of the ſize of a yearling bullock, 
has a ſkin ſomewhat like that of a tyger; it having ſpots 
of an equal ſize on the back, with a white and yellowiſh 
belly; but the young are as white as ſnow. The third 
ſort is leſs than the former, and has a yellowiſh ſkin, with 
large cherry-coloured circles, The fourth is of a whitiſh 
colour, No animal has a more diſagreeable cry than 
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the ſeals, and their noiſe is inceſſant, When the tide 
goes out, they lie upon dry rocks, and in play puſh one 
another into the water ; but they no ſooner begin to be 
angry, than they wound each other with their teeth. 

There are different ways of killing them: on ſhore, they 
ſurpriſe them aſleep, and diſpatch them with clubs : in 
the rivers they ſhoot them with guns, taking care to hit 
the head; for a hundred bullets in any other part would 
have no effect, as they all lodge in the fat with which the 
body is covered, When they find them aſleep with their 
ſnout upon the ice, they drive a knife through it, faſtened 
to a long thong, by which they drag out the animal. 

Of the ſkins of the larger ſort they make ſoles for their 
ſhoes, and by joining ſeveral of them together, make boats 
of different ſizes, ſome of which are ſo large as to carry 
thirty nen: theſe are lighter and ſwifter than thoſe made 
of wood. The natives eſteem the fat ſuch a delicacy, that 
they have it at every feaſt : it alſo ſerves for making can- 
dles. They dry the fleſh in the fun, or boil it when freſh; 
but when they have great quantities, they bake and ſmoke 
it: for this purpoſe they dig a large pit, and pave the bot- 
tom with ſtones; then filling it with wood, light it below, 
and continue to add fuel till it is as hot as an oven, After- 
wards taking out all the aſhes, and laying a layer of green 
poplar wood at the bottom, they put another of ſeal's fleſh 
or fat, each ſeparately, and thus alternately wood and fleſh 
till the pit be filled: then they cover it with graſs and earth 
to keep in the heat; and fome hours after taking out the 
fat and fleſh, they lay it up for the winter. It is ſaid, that 
when the fleſh and fat is thus prepared, it taſtes much 
better than when boiled, and will keep a whole year with- 
out ſpoiling. 

Sca-horſes only appear in the moſt northerly parts of 
Kamtſchatka ; their teeth are what is called fiſh-bone, 
and their price depends on their ſize and weight: the 
deareſt weigh about twenty pounds each; but they are 
ſeldom ſo large, and commonly weigh about five or fix 
pounds, 

In ſpring and in September are caught the ſea-cats, 
which are thus called at Kamtſchatka, from long hairs 
ſtanding out on both ſides of the mouth like thoſe of cats. 
Dampier, who ſaw them in the South Sea, has deſcribed 
them under the name of ſea-bears. The largeſt weigh 
about eight thouſand weight. Moſt of the females taken 
in ſpring are pregnant; and thoſe that are near the time of 
bringing forth their young, are immediately opened, and 
the young ones ſkinned. They breed on the neighbour- 
ing coaſt of America, where they nurſe their young three 
months, and then return with them at the end of the ſum— 
mer. The females give ſuck with two tcats placed be- 
tween their hinder-legs ; but they have ſeldom more than 
one at a time, The young ſee when they are whelped. 
Their eyes are as large as thoſe of an ox, and they have 
thirty-two teeth, beſides two tuſks on each ſide, which 
begin to appear the fourth day after their birth. At firſt 
their colour is a dark blue, but in four or five days grey 
hairs begin to appear, and in a month's time their belly 
is black and grey. The male is larger and blacker than 
the female, which turns almoſt blue as ſhe grows up, and 
has only grey ſpots between her fore legs. 

The male and female are ſo different in their form and 
{trength, that they ſeem different animals: and beſides, the 
former are fierce, and the latter mild and fearful. The 
male has from eight to fifty females, of whom he is ſo 
jealous, that he will not allow any other to come near 
them : and though many thouſands lie on the ſhore, every 
family lives apart, the male with his females, young ones, 
and thoſe of a year old that have not yet attached them- 
ſelves to any male; ſo that the family ſometimes conſiſts 
of one hundred and twenty, Thoſe that are old, or have 
no miſtreſs, live by themſelves, and ſome lie aſleep a whole 
month without nouriſhment : theſe are fiercer than any of 
the reſt. They attack all that paſs by, and will rather die 
than retire, On ſeeing a man approach them, ſome ruſh 
upon him, and others lie ready to ſupport them. They 
bite the ſtones that are thrown at them, and ruſh with re- 
doubled violence on him that throws them. Even if you 
{trike out their teeth with ſtones, or put out their eyes, 
they will not fly ; and indeed they dare not, for every ſtep 
they meet a new enemy; ſo that if the ſea-cat could ſave 
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for if any one ſeems to be driven back ever fo little, o 
approach to prevent his running; and if he appear, to. ®. | 
ſign it, fall upon him. Sometimes they are ſeen gh, 
for a mile together, and then one may pals them with, 

the leaſt danger. If two fall upon one, others advang ; 
to ſupport the weakelt ; for they will not allow of an ,, ; 
equal combat. While theſe battles continue, thoſe h 
are ſmimming in the ſea raiſe their heads and look t 
combatants, and at length come and increaſe the nun. # 

When only two of them fight, the battle frequey;, | 
laſts an hour; ſometimes they reſt, lying by each other 5 
then both riſe at once and renew the engagement, \y hen ; 
fighting, they hold up their heads, and turn them af, a 
eſcape a blow; for while their ſtrength is cqu4), h. 
fight only with their fore-paws, but one of them no (69, i» 
becomes weak, than the other ſeizing him with his teeth | 4 
throws him on the ground. The lookers on then comet ; 
the aſſiſtance of the vanquiſhed, 

Their moſt bloody battles are on account of 5 
females, when one endeavours to carry off the mill;,(; g 
another, or his young females. 'I hey alto quarrel wie 
one comes too near the piace of another, 
Though the male is fond of his young, both they 30 
the large females fear him extremely. It a man endeayyy; 
'to take a young one, the male detends it, and alluw: th 
female toeſcape with the young one; but if ſhe roy; j 
out of her mouth, the male leaves his enemy, and {eiz;n, 
upon her with his teeth, beats her againſt the itunes n| 
ſhe lies down as if dead; but the no ſooner recover; thi 
crawling to his feet, ſhe licks and waſhes them with hz 
tears that flow in abundance; while the male alking 
about, gnaſhes his teeth, and toſſes his head like a bear. 

They ſwim exceeding faſt; and when they happen v 
be wounded at ſea, ſeize the boats of the fiſners with that 
teeth, and drag them along ſo ſwiftly, that they ſecm ty 
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fly, and not to ſwim upon the water. The boat is by thi 
means frequently overſet, and the people drowned. 

The ſea- beavers reſemble the others only in their downy 
hair; they are as large as the ſfea-cats ; their head re 
ſembles that of the bear, and their ſhape the ſeal ; thei 
teeth are ſmall, and their fore-feet are longer than thol: 
behind; their tail is flat, ſhort, and ſharp towards the 
point; and their hair thick and black; but that of the old 
ones turns grey. This animal is fo peaceable, that it never 
makes any reſiſtance, and only endeavours to eſcape by 
flight. The females are fond of their young, and cary 
thoſe that cannot ſwim upon their belly, holding then 
with their fore-feet, and ſwimming on their back. When 
purſued by the fiſhermen, they never quit their young il 
the laſt extremity ; and ſhould they happen to {lip out d 
their paws, they inſtantly return to take them up again; 
therefore the hſhers endeavour to kill or catch the young 
as the moſt effectual method of taking their dams. 

There are a great number of birds at Kamtſchatka, vt 
the natives are not ſkilled in catching them. Sea-low! 
appear in great plenty about the coaſts of the Eaſter 
Ocean. Among theſe are the puffins, which are ſome wh 
ſmaller than a tame duck : the head and neck are 01: 
bluiſh black, the back is alſo black, the belly and all be- 
low white ; its bill and legs are red, and its teet webbee. 
Another ſpecies of them is all black, but has two 1 
lowiſh white tufts, which lie upon its head like locks e 
hair, 

The cormorants here are of two kinds, and about the 
ſize of a gooſe; they have a {traight reddiſh bill a 
five inches long, and four noſtrils. Their eyes are black 
their legs are covered with hair to the knces, and the 
toes are of a bluiſh colour and are webbed ; their tails 
eight inches long, and their wings extend above a fai0% 
They are ſometimes ſpeckled. They fly fow when Kas, 
gry ; but when full, cannot rife from the ground: 
having eat too much, they eaſe their ſtomachs by throw 
ing it up. EY 

The natives have a ſingular way of catching them; if 
faſten a hook to a long cord, baiting it with a whole hid 
and then throw it into the ſea : the cormorant- garter ti 
about it in flocks, quarrel for the prize, till it is e 
by the ſtrongeſt, which is then drawn aſhore. 

There are other cormorants that frequent ch 
and have a forked tail like that cf a ſwalluv-, 
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a are of the ſize of the e a 
: jeh ſteep places upon the rocky iſlands. 
1d ”"_ _— Trey, a". — black. They are 
be Med lupiſha, or fooliſn, from their frequently 
hape pos 3 Their bills are crooked and yel- 
bes 3 eyes are as large as thoſe of an owl; and 
4 = Fac often ſpotted with white, 
T There are great plenty in Kamtſchatka of a fowl called 
ile, and by ſome writers the ſea-raven. It is of the ſize 
a ooſe, with a long neck and ſmall head: 
1 he body are black, but thoſe of the thighs 
. hos white feathers like hairs are ſcattered 
* geb It has a red membrane round the eyes, a 
_—_— bill, black above and reddiſh below, and its feet are 
>1:ck and webbed. It feeds upon fiſh, which it ſwallows 
| hole; and in the night time, theſe fowls ſtand in rows 
upon the edges of the clifts, from which they frequently 
{all in their ſleep into the water. : 
Swans are very common here both in ſummer and win- 
ter; the natives hunt them with dogs when they are 
Emoulting, and kill them with clubs. | 
There are ſeveral kinds of geeſe which come to Kamt- 
hatka in May, and depart in October. There are like- 
wile many kinds of ducks. f 
la this country are alſo many widgeons, partridges, 
ſnipes, larks, cuckows, ſwallows, ravens, magpyes, Crows, 
Eh:wks, and eagles, | 
as to the fiſhes, whales frequently come cloſe to the 
err ſhore, perhaps to rub off the ſhel]-fiſh which adhere 
to their bodies, and are very troubleſome to them, Theſe 
y halcs arc from ſeven to fifteen fathoms in length. The 
EX mtſchadales obtain many advantages from the whales: 
they make ſhoe-ſoles and ſtraps of the ſkin; they eat the 
geh and fat, and the laſt they alſo burn; they make nets 
of the beard, and alſo ſew their boats with it; they form 
a kink of ſledge out of the lower jaw, and likewiſe make 
of it kniſe-handles and rings. Of the inteſtines they 
make veſſels, of the nerves they make ropes, and of the 
Vertebræ ſeats. The moſt delicate pieces of the whale 
re the tongue and the fins. 
= There are alſo a large kind of ſalmon, cod, ſkate, red 
WE, the humpback turbot, herring, lampreys, and many 
other ſorts, which come from the ſea in ſuch numbers, 
that they frequently ſtop the courſe of the rivers, and 
cauſe them to overflow their banks; and when the waters 
retire, a ſurpriſing quantity of dead fiſh remain on the 
© ſhore, which cauſe an intolerable ſtench, 
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che Natives of Kamtſchatka, Their Perſons, Dreſs, Huts, 
= Manners, and Cuſtems; particularly their Marriages, the 
Birth of their Children, their Diſeaſes, and Treatment of 
die Dead, Their Entertainments, and their Manner of 
= travelling in Sledges drawn by Dogs. 


9 14 HE natives are divided into three different people, 
1 the Kamtſchadales, who live upon the ſouth ſide of 
inc peninſula, of Kamtſchatka; the Koreki, who inhabit 
the northern parts of the coaſt of the Penſchinſka Sea, and 
4 along the ſhore of the Eaſtern Ocean, almoſt to the river 
Anadir; and the Kuriles, who inhabit the ſecond Kurilſkoy 
lend, and the other iſlands that extend ſouthward to thoſe 
el Japan. The Koreki are again divided into two nations, 
che cal'ed the fixed Koreki, and the other the Rein-deer 
1 the former living near the rivers like the Kamt- 
1 chadales, and the other wandering with their herds. 
L Their languages are different, and they cannot underſtand 
Weach other, The inhabitants of Kamtſchatka have three 
languages, that of the Kamtſchadales, the Koreki, and the 
I Kuriles, cach of which has different dialects, 
| | he Kamtſchadales, like the Mongol Tartars, are of 
. Hays 5 and ſwarthy: they have black hair, a broad 
3 a ns! noſe, with hollow eyes, and ſmall and thin 
* 2 and their arms and legs are ſlender. Though 
I e appearance they reſemble the other inhabitants of 
ibo 2 Us the faces of the Kamtſchadales are ſhorter than 
1 t ieee Siberians, their cheeks are more ſwelling, 
_ by ouths are large, and their ſhoulders broad, particu- 
i thoſe who inhabit the ſea-coaſt. 
: eir cloaths are generally made of the ſkins of deer, 
Ses and ſeveral other land and ſea animals, and even of 
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| the ſkins of birds; and it is not unuſual with them to uſe 

thoſe of different animals in the ſame garment. They 
commonly wear two coats, the under coat with the hairy 
ſide inwards, and the upper with the hair outwards ; for 
theſe laſt they chooſe black, white, or ſpeckled ſkins. 
I he ſkirts of ſome are of an equal length, and thoſe of 
others are long behind, and in the form of a train, The 
lee ves of the upper coat are very long, ſo as to hang below 
the knee; and it has a hood, which, in bad weather, they 
put over their heads, They border their coat with white 
dog ſkin, and upon their backs ſew ſmall ſhreds of diffe- 
rent coloured ſkins or ſilk. 

Theſe garments are worn both by men and women ; but 
the latter commonly wear at home in the houſe a waiſſcoat 
and drawers ſewed together. The houſhold habit of the 
men is ea leather girdle, with a bag before and a leathern 
girdle behind, Their feet and legs are covered with dif- 
terent ſorts of ſkins. During the rains of ſummer they 
wear ſeal-ſkins, with the hair outwards, but they are ge- 
nerally covered with the ſkins of the legs of rein-deer. 
They wear caps, and in ſummer a kind of hats of birch- 
bark tied about their heads; and the Kuriles have caps of 
plaited graſs : however, round the Ruſſian ſettlements the 
ancient dreſs is laid afide, and the women wear ſhifts, 
ruffles, caps, Waiſtcoats, and ribbons. They even do all 
their work in mittens ; and though they formerly never 
waſhed their faces, they now uſe white and red paint. 

But {till the diſtant inhabitants never waſh their hands 
and face, nor cut their nails. They eat out of the ſame 
diſh as the dogs, and yet never waſh it ; and every thing 
about them ſtinks of iſh, They never comb their heads, 
but both men and women plait their hair in two locks, 
binding the ends with ſmall cords; and when any hair 
{tarts out, they faſten it cloſe with thread : by this means 
they are ſo exceſſively louſy, that they can ſcrape off the 
vermin, which they are ſo naſty as ro cat. 

Their manners are extremely unpoliſhed, for they never 
uſe any civil ſalutation, never take off their caps, nor 
bow to each other, and their diſcourſe betrays the moſt 
ſtupid ignorance; yet upon many occaſions, they appear 
curious and inquiſitive, | 

They live under ground, where they build their huts 
in the following manner: having dug a hole about five 
feet deep, and of a breadth and length in proportion to the 
number of perſons deſigned to live in it, they fix at the 
corners four pieces of timber, upon which they place 


leaving in the middle an opening, which ſerves both for a 
window and chimney. This building they cover with 
graſs and earth, ſo that it reſembles a round hillock. The 
room below is an oblong ſquare, and the fire-place is in 
one of the long fides. Round theſe huts they make 
benches, on which each family lies ſeparately ; but there 
are no benches on the ſide oppoſite to the * for there 
they place their kitchen furniture, and dreſs victuals for 
themſelves and dogs. In ſome huts inſtead of benches the 
place is floored with wood, and covered with mats; the 
walls are alſo adorned with mats. Theſe huts are entered 
by ladders, which are commonly placed near the hearth ; 
ſo that when there is a good fire the ladders become fo hot, 
and the ſmoke ſo thick, that any one not inured to it 
would be ſuffocated ; but they find no difficulty in going 
in and out; and though they only fix their toes on the 
ſteps of the ladder, they mount like ſquirrels. But the 
reader will form a better idea of theſe huts by conſulting 
the copper-plate annexed. 

The Kamſchadales live all the winter in theſe huts, 
and in ſummer have others, which ſerve them alſo for 
warehouſes. Theſe are thus made: nine pillars, about four 
yards Jong, or more, are fixed in the ground, and bound to- 
gether with beams Jaid over them : upon theſe they form a 
floor, and from thence raiſe a ſharp roof, riſing from each 
{ide up to a point in the middle, and thatched with graſs. 
On each fide there is a door oppoſite to each other. 

Theſe ſummer huts thus placed high above the ground, 
are more convenient in ſummer than thoſe formed beneath 
it, on account of the frequent rains, which would ſpoil all 
their fiſh, were it not preſerved in ſuch places; and if 
they were not ſo high, the wild beaſts would plunder them; 
for, notwithſtanding all their care, the bears ſometimes 


climb up, and force their way into theſe ſtore-houſes, 
X eſpecially 


beams, and upon them form their roof or ceiling, only 
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eſpecially in the time of harveſt, when the fiſh and berries | inhabit particular groves, for their preſuming to cut; a 
grow ſcarce, Theſe are built round their winter habi- | of them down. Their principal diſorders are the "als, 5 
tations. jaundice, the venereal diſeaſe, boils, palſey, and cane”! oves 
The ſouthern Kamtſchadales generally build their vil- which they endeavour to cure by charms and incantat. 9 *. 
lages in thick woods, at a conſiderable diſtance from the but yet they do not neglect the uſe of herbs and Dy, 01 : 
ſea, and their ſummer habitations near the mouths of the | The boils are eſteemed the moſt dangerous, and r a | "So 
rivers ; but thoſe who dwell on the banks of the Eaſtern | death of numbers. "Theſe are often two, and ſometi , h 0 
Ocean and the Penſchinſka ſea build their villages near three inches over, and on their breaking they mw wc! i 
the ſhore. Their houſhold furniture conſiſts in dithes, | forty or fifty little holes. It. is eſteemed very dangergy | a h 

troughs, bowls, and cans, when no matter proceeds from theſe Openings. The 0 J it 

When a Kamtſchadale intends to marry, he ſceks for a | raw hare ſkins to bring on a ſuppuration, and chose dh Wich 
bride in ſome of the neighbouring villages, ſeldom in his | recover ate ſometimes confined fix, and ſometimes w n 
own; and when he has found one to his mind, he imme- weeks to their bed. The palſy, cancer, and venereal dice The 
diately ſignifies his intention to the parents; at the ſame are thought incurable; and they ſay the laſt was — 0 oices, 
time deſiring, that he may have the liberty of ſerving them | heard of before the arrival of the Ruſſians. They hay Their a 
for ſome time. After this time is expired, he deſires that | alſo another diſeaſe called the ſuſhutch, which is a Kind End of 
he may have liberty to ſeize his bride; which, if he has | ſcab, that encompaſſes the body under the ribs like a virq), L mul 
-, pleaſed the parents, is immediately granted: but if he has | when this does not ſuppurate and fall off, it is mon upon \ 

not, he is diſmifled with a preſent for his ſervices. and they aflert that every one has it once in his life, ' I 

As the whole ceremony of marriage conſiſts in his ſtrip- Inſtead of burying the dead, the Kamſchadalcs drag th ive h. 

ping the young woman naked, they ſtrive to render this as | corpſe out of the hut with a ſtrap faſtened round the nec; l his 
difficult as poſſible; ſhe has two or three different coats, | and then deliver it for food to their dogs. For this cuſton Mihcic - 
and is ſwathed round with fiſh-nets and ſtraps; and all the | ſo ſhocking to humanity, and ſo contrary to the pradig meti 
women of the village are obliged to protect her. The man | of all other nations, they give the following reaſons: U Tic 
| therefore watches for an opportunity of finding her alone, | thoſe who are devoured by dogs will be drawn in ſledar Vith a 
| or with but few women in her company; and as ſoon as | by fine dogs in the other world ; and that the corpsi; BM colour 
U he has found it, ruſhes upon her, and begins to pull off her | thus uſed near the hut, that the evil ſpirits, who are the Aacdge, 
| ſtraps, nets and cloaths. But he does not always find this | occaſion of the perſon's death, may be ſatisfied with ti: thoug! 
F | an eaſy taſk ; for though the young woman makes but a | miſchief they have done, However, it is not unuſual, WA Won to 
| faint reſiſtance, the women that are generally in her com- | when one has died in the hut, to remove to another place, BE man is 
| pany, fall upon him without mercy, beating him, drag- | and only leave the corpſe behind, | Wins ov 
1 ging him by the hair, ſcratching his face, and uſing every All the cloaths of the deceaſed are thrown away, no: dogs 1 
1 other method they can deviſe in order to prevent his ac- | from their imagining that they ſhall have them in the othe Ion 
F compliſhing his deſign, world, but trom the opinion that whoever wears them wil W deſcen 
| If he ſucceeds in his attempt he immediately runs from | come to an untimely end, This ſuperſtition particulaly i cept © 
| her; and the bride, as a proof of her being conquered, | prevails among the Kuriles of the Lopatka, who wol up eve 
| calls him back with a ſoft and feeble voice; and thus the | not touch any thing that belonged to the dead, thou do to 
; marriage is concluded. The ſame night he goes to bed | they had ever ſo great an inclination for it. W they c 
[ to her, and the next day carries her home. Some time | After the body has been thus devoured, they uſe th e dr 
after the bride and bridegroom return to the bride's rela- | following purification: they go to a wood and cut ſon: the ſn 
tions, where the marriage feaſt is celebrated. rods, with which. they make a ring, and creeping throuzi WF fl:dge. 
| This ceremony only relates to the marriage of a virgin, | it twice, carry it back to the wood, and throw it toward G fitty v 
J for with a widow the agreement of the parties is ſufficient ; | the welt, Beſides, thoſe who dragged out the body muf Thi 
but the man muſt not take her to himſelf before her ſins | catch two birds, one of which they cat with the whol: BS = path 
| are done away. This can only be accompliſhed by a | family, and the other they burn. Before this purification WA fore u 
ſtranger's once lying with her; but as this taking off of | they dare not enter any other hut, nor will any body ek 1epara 
| | fin is conſidered by the Kamtſchadales as extremely dif- | enter theirs : it is therefore performed immediately, ard the to 
HB honourable for the man, it was formerly difficult to pro- | in commemoration of the dead the whole family dine upon in the 
cure one to undertake it; but ſince the Coſſacks came | a fiſh, and burn the fins in the fire. Y If 
among them, the poor widows are in no diſtreſs for ſtran- When a Kamſchadale ſeeks. the friendſhip of another, (dig 2 
gers to take away their fins. he invites him to his hut, which is made very hot for hi trance 
Marriage is only prohibited between father and daugh- | reception ; and he no ſooner enters, than they both ſtry (FE make 
ter, mother and ſon. A Kamtſchadale has frequently | themſelves naked. The maſter of the hut then ſets before 4 taemt 
g three wives, but with every maid he is obliged to under- his gueſt great plenty of his beſt proviſions; and, whit | [elves 
| go the above ceremony. The women are far from being | he is eating, throws water upon red-hot ſtones, till the hea | with | 
jealous, for the wives live together in perfect harmony. of the place becomes inſupportable. The ſtranger ſtrive hic! 
fi When the women go abroad, they veil their faces: and | to bear it, and to eat up all the victuals, whilſt the maſt: the . 
q are h. 


if they meet a man, and cannot get out of the way, turn 
their backs to him till he has pafec by. 

They have commonly very eaſy labours: they are de- 
hvered upon their knees in the preſence of all the people 
of the village, without diſtinction of age or ſex. The 
child is wiped with tow, and the navel-ſtring tied with 
thread made of nettles, and then cut with a knife of flint. 
The infant, inſtead of being ſwathed in cloaths, is wrapt 
in tow. The mother, or neareſt relation, generally per- 
forms the office of midwife, 

Some women, to promote conception, eat the navel- 
ſtring of the child; and others, for the ſame purpoſe, eat 
ſpiders : ſome, on the contrary, endeavour by medicines 
to procure abortion ; but though this is a capital crime, 
vet when a woman bears twins, they are obliged to deſtroy 
one of them, as alſo a child born in ſtormy weather ; 
though the laſt may be averted by certain incantations. 
How amazing is it that the barbarous cuſtom of people's 
deſtroying their own offspring ſhould be publickly allowed 
in many nations]! How aſtoniſhing is it that parental af- 
fection ever ſuffered ſuch cruel cuſtoms to take place 

The Kamtſchadales imagine that the diſeaſes with which 
they are afflicted are brought upon them by the ſpirits that 


3 


of the hut endeavours to oblige him to complain of the 
heat, and to deſiſt from eating. He himſelf eats nothing, 
but is allowed even to leave the hut, though. the viſitor 
not ſuffered to ſtir till he confeſſes that he is overcome. 
They uſually eat ſo much at theſe feaſts, that for tod 
three days they can ſcarcely move or bear the fight d 
victuals. At length the viſitor being unable to cat 2 
more, purchaſes his diſmiſſion with preſents ot cloatts 
dogs, or whatever the maſter of the hut likes ; and in re- 
turn receives others of no value. But if the man who h 
obtained this advantage over his friend does not ſoon ſe 
turn the viſit, the . pays him another, and then it is hi 
turn to make him ſuch preſents as he is able; and if bs 
makes him none, it is conſidered. as the greateſt afiron! 
the man himſelf will be his enemy, and nobody elſe wi. 
live in friendſhip with him, ; 
Sometimes one village entertains another, either up"! 
account of a, wedding, or their having had great ſucceis 
in hunting or fiſhing. The maſter of the hut endeavours 10 
make his gueſts tick with eating, and ſometimes gives t ov 
a liquor made of a large muthroom, prepared with o 
juice of epilobium or French willow, which 1ntox1c%* 


them in ſo ſtrange a manner, that they commit a thouſans 
extravagine 
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ranciesz and if the doſe be too large, it ſometimes 
ary 7 and thoſe who are thus intoxicated die ray- 
Oves ; 
4 2 en never uſe it, for all their mirth conſiſts in 
a 1 ſinging 3 inſtead of dancing they ſpread a mat 
; > + 14le of the room, and kneel upon it oppolite to 
| 3 holding à little tow in each hand. At firſt 
: * ke Bs ſing very low, giving a gentle motion to 
nec) hands but by degrees raiſe their voice and increaſe 
4 motion till they are fatigued and out of breath. 
| ich this uncouth entertainment the Kamtſchadales ap- 
b- . l hted. 
: rr highly ces who have generally clear and agreeable 
? vices, compole their love ſongs, in which they declare 
Ieir affection to their lovers, their grief, their fondneſs, 
ad other paſſions; but though they have an inclination 
3 hows no muſical 1 except a flute, 
Et ich they play very poorly. 

1 1 2 — tn to Kamtſchatka than they 
ive him a new name, and at their entertainments mimic 
l his actions. They have alſo profeſſed buffoons, but 
Wh cir wit is intolerably indecent and obſcene, They 
metimes ſmoke and tell ſtories with their friends. 
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tha They travel in ſledges drawn by four dogs, driving them 
irs: Vith a crooked ſtick four feet long, or a whip of different 
b ö coloured thongs. They ſit upon the right ſide of the 
the Wicdoe, with their feet hanging down; and it would be 


F thought a diſgrace for any one to ſit in it, or to have a per- 
a to drive them, nobody doing this but the women. A 
mad is obliged to keep an exact balance to prevent his be- 
E ing overturned, Which would be very dangerous, as the 
dogs never ſtop till they come to a houſe, and in going 
osn fteep hills run with all their force: therefore, in 
W deſcending great declivities, they unyoke all the dogs ex- 
cept one, and lead them gently down. They alſo walk 
BE up every ſteep aſcent ; for it is as much as the dogs can 
do to drag up the empty fledge. Upon a tolerable road 
WE they can travel with the ſledge, filled with proviſions and 
me driver, about thirty verſts a day; and in ſpring, when 
W the ſnow is hard, and ſplinters of bone are fixed to the 
edge, they can travel without any load one hundred and 
W fitty verſts. 

There is no travelling with dogs after a deep ſnow, till 
a path be made, which is performed by a man going be- 
fore with ſnow ſhoes. Theſe are made of two thin boards 
ſeparated in the middle, and bound together with thongs; 
the fore part is bent up a little, and a place made to {lip 
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po in the foot, to which the ſhoe is tied with thongs. 

If a company of travellers is ſurprized by a ſtorm, they 
er, dig a place of ſhelter under the ſnow, and cover the en- 
hi trance with wood or brambles. They however ſeldom 
ri make theſe temporary huts, but more commonly hide 
de Wh tom ſelves in caves or holes of the earth, wrapping them- 


| iclves in their furs; and when thus covered they move 


cat with great caution, left they ſhould throw off the ſnow, 
yes | which keeps them perfectly warm; they muſt only have 
tet the convenience of a breathing- place: but if their cloaths 
he | zre hard girt about them, the cold is inſufferable, 


ö 
Of the Arts practiſed among the Kamtſchadales, 


HF men, beſides hunting and fiſhing, all underſtand 
| the art of weaving nets, making fledges and boats, 
building their huts, dreſſing their proviſions, and forming 
their furniture and warlike inſtruments. 
he women, on the contrary, are the only curriers, 
dyers, taylors, and ſhoemakers, for they dreſs and dye the 
ſkins ; make all the coats, ſhoes, and ſtockings, and are 
allo employed in curing the ſick. 
h= ikins os the beavers, deer, dogs, and ſeals uſed for 
2 are all thus prepared: taking one of theſe, they 
69 wet and ſpread it out, and with ſtones fixed in wood 
Cape oft all the pieces of fat or veins that remained after 
1 + Bon rubbing it over with caviar, roll it up and 
_ it til it begins to ſtick : afterwards ſcraping it again, 
© proceed as before till the ſkin is ſoft and clean. Thoſe 
wy Vent to prepare without the hair, they firſt uſe in the 
me Manner, then hang them in the ſmoke for a week, 
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and afterwards, to fetch off the hair, ſoak them in water. 
At laſt they rub them with caviar, and by frequent tread- 
ng, and ſcraping them with ſtones, render them ſoft and 
clean, 

The deer and dog-ſkins uſed for cloathing are dyed with 
alder-bark cut and rubbed very ſmall : but the ſeal-ſkins 
uſed either for cloathing, ſhoes, or ſtraps for binding their 
fledges, they dye in a particular manner, Having firſt 
cleaned off the hair, they make a bag of the ſkin, and 
turning the hair-{ide outwards, pour into it a ſtrong de- 
coction of alder-bark, They let it lie ſome time, then 
hang it upon a tree, and beat it with a ſtick. This they 
repeat till the colour has penetrated through the ſkin, 
Then picking out the ſtitches, they ſtretch it out, dry it 
in the air, and at laſt rub it till it becomes ſoft for uſe. 
They make glue of the dried ſkins of fiſhes, and par- 
ticularly of that of the whale. 3 | 
Before they were conquered by the Ruſſians, the men 
made uſe of ſtones and bones inſtead of metals, and of them 
made hatches, ſpears, arrows, needles, and lances. Their 
hatches were ſometimes made of flint, and ſometimes of 
the bones of whales or rein-deer : they were in the form 
of a wedge, and faſtened to crooked handles, With theſe 
they hollowed out their canoes, troughs, and bowls : but 
the work was fo tedious, that a man would be three years 
in making a canoe, Hence their wooden bowls, which 
they were long in making, were more valued by them 
than veſſels of the moſt precious metals and moſt curious 
workmanſhip are with us. In theſe bowls they dreſs their 
victuals, and heat their broth, by throwing red-hot ſtones 
into them. ) | 
They made their knives of a greeniſh mountain cryſtal, 
ſharp-pointed, ſhaped like a lancet, and ſtuck into a 
wooden handle, Of the ſame cryſtals they likewiſe made 
their lancets, with which they ſtill continue to let blood. 
With this cryſtal they alſo pointed their arrows and ſpears. 
They uſed to ſew their cloaths with thread made of the 
fibres of deer, which they ſplit till they brought it to 
the thickneſs required, Their needles they made of 
the bones of ſables, and with them the women not 
only ſewed their cloaths, but alſo made curious .em- 
broidery. 

In order to kindle a fire, they uſe a board of dry wood, 
in which are ſeveral round holes, and putting the end of 
a ſmall round ftick into one of theſe, they roll it back- 
wards and forwards with the palms of both hands, till the 


they uſe dry graſs beat ſoft. Theſe inſtruments are ſo 
highly valued by the Kamtſchadales, that they are never 
without them; for they prefer them to ſteel and flints : they 
are, however, exceſſively fond of iron hatchets, knives, 
and needles, At the firſt arrival of the Ruſſians they con- 
ſidered a piece of iron as a valuable preſent, and even yet 
receive it with thankfulneſs ; for they know how to make 
uſe of the leaſt bit, either in pointing their arrows, or 
their darts, which they perform by hammering it out cold 
between two ſtones, ; 

Indeed, all the ſavage inhabitants of theſe parts are par- 
ticularly fond of iron; but as ſome of them delight in 
war, the Ruſſian traders are forbid to ſell them any war- 
like inſtruments ; yet they are ſo ingenious as to make 
ſpears and arrows out of the iron pots and kettles that are 
ſold to them; and are ſo dexterous, that when the eye of 
a needle is broke, they make a new one, which they repeat 
till nothing remains but the point, | 


TRCT YL 
Of the Religion and Laws of the Kamiſchadales. 


HE Kamtſchadales have very mean and abſurd ideas 

of the Deity, to whom they pay no religious worſhip z 
they call him Kutchu, and frequently reproach him for hav- 
ing made ſo many ſteep hills and rapid rivers; for ſending 
ſo many ſtorms and ſo much rain. They erect a kind of 
pillar in a ſpacious plain, and bind it round with rags. 
Whenever they paſs by it they throw to it a picce of fiſn 
or ſome other victuals, and near it never gather any berries, 
or kill either birds or beaſts ; but they offer nothing that 
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friction cauſes the wood to take fire; and inſtead of tinder 


drop off, and the young ones frequently embrace the Chriſ- 
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is of uſe, or which they would not otherwiſe be obliged to 
throw away. Burning mountains, hot ſprings, and par- 
ticular woods they eſteem ſacred, and imagine them in- 
habited by evil ſpirits, whom they fear and reverence more 
than their god; for they have filled almoſt every place 
with different ſpirits, to whom they make offerings upon 
every occaſion ; and ſome carry little idols about them, 
or nave them placed in their dwellings. They have no 
notion that the Supreme Being can diſpenſe happineſs or 
miſery, but maintain that every man's good or bad for- 
tune depends upon himſelf. They believe that the world 
is eternal, and the ſoul immortal; that it ſhall be again 
united to a body, and live for ever ſubject to the ſame 
troubles and fatigues as in the preſent lite, only that they 
ſhall enjoy a greater plenty of all neceſſary accommoda- 
tions. They even imagine that the ſmalleſt animals will 
riſe again and dwell under the earth ; for they believe 
the earth is flat, and under it another ſky and another 
earth like ours, where, when we have ſummer, they have 
winter, | | 

Their religious ſentiments are ſo extravagant, that they 
pay a kind of ſolemn regard to ſeveral animals from which 
they apprehend danger. They offer tire at the holes of 
the foxes and ſables ; when hunting they beſeech the 
wolves and bears not to hurt them; and in fiſhing intreat 
the whales and ſea-horſes not to overſet their boats, 

Being chiefly employed about providing what is abſo- 
lutely neceflary for the preſent, they take no care for the 
future. They have no notion of riches, fame, or honour; 
therefore covetouſneſs, ambition, and pride are unknown 
among them : but, on the other hand, they are careleſs, 
luſtful, and cruel, Theſe vices frequently occaſion quar- 
rels and wars amotg them, not from the deſire of increaſ- 
ing their power, but to carry off their proviſions, and more 
frequently their girls; which is ſometimes practiſed as the 
ſhorteſt method of procuring a wife. They believe every 
thing lawful that can procure the gratification of their 
paſſions ; ſo that they neither look upon murder, ſuicide, 
adultery, oppreſſion, or the like, as crimes : but, on the 
contrary, think it a mortal fin to ſave any one that is 
drowning, becaule they are perſuaded that whoever ſaves 
him will ſoon be drowned himſelf, "They alſo reckon it a 
ſin to bathe in or to drink hot water, or to aſcend the 
burning mountains, 

It is a law with them, that if one man kills another, 
he is to be killed by the relations of the perſon flain. The 
thief for the firſt offence mult reſtore what is ſtolen, and 
live without expecting any aſſiſtance from others; but 
they burn the hands of thoſe who are frequently caught 
thieving. To puniſh an undiſcovered theft, they, with 
great ceremony, burn the ſinews of the ſtone-buck, ima- 
gining that as theſe are ſhrunk by the fire, the thief will 
have his limbs contracted, They never have any diſpute 
about their lands, for each has more than he wants. 

Though they are involved in ignorance, and might be 
thought, from their manner of life, extremely wretched ; 
yet they think themſelves the happieſt people upon earth, 
and look upon the Ruſſians who live among them with 
contempt. This opinion, however, loſes ground ; for as 
the old people, who are fond of their ancient cuſtoms, 


tian religion, they inſenſibly adopt the Ruſſian cuſtoms, 
and begin to deſpiſe the ſuperſtition and barbarity of their 
anceſtors, | 

By the care of the late empreſs Elizabeth, miſſionaries 
were appointed to inſtruct them in the Chriſtian religion; 
and ſince the year 1741, many of them have been baptized, 
and ſchools erected in ſeveral places, to which the Kamt- 
{chadales very readily ſend their children, 
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Of their home Trade and Method of bartering, their Igno- 
rance of Numbers, Diviſion of the Year, and little Skill in 
any of the Sciences. 


HEIR trade only tends to procure the neceſſaries and 
conveniencies of life, by exchanging what they 
abound with for what they want. This kind of barter is 
carried on among themſelves under a great ſhow of friend- 
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ſhip, for if one wants any thing another has, he goes f 

ly to viſit him, and without any ceremony tells him » 
he wants, though he never had an acquaintance = 
him; and the other is obliged, according to the ab, 
of the country, to give him whatever he has occaſion Fa 
but he afterwards returns the viſit, and tellin wh 1 
deſires, is alſo immediately ſupplied. 1 

They keep no account of their age, though the 
reckon as far as an hundred, but they count ever 50 
with their fingers, and it is diverting to lee then wa 
above ten; for having counted the fingers of both ha 4 
they claſp them together, which ſignifies ten, thea l. 
ginning with the toes they count twenty, after wil 
they are confounded, and cry, Where {hall I t 
„ more?“ ; = 

They divide the year into ten diviſions, ſome of which 
are longer and others ſhorter ; for they do not make k 
diviſion from the changes of the moon, but from fon, 
particular occurrences that annually return, The * 
diviſion is named the purifier of fins, from a holiday; 
that time, in which they perform ſome acts of purſe 
tion. The ſecond. is called, the breaker of hatchets on 
the great froſt, The third, the beginning of heat, The 
fourth, the time of long days. The fifth, the preparir 
time. The ſixth, the red fiſh ſeaſon. The ſeventh F, 
white fiſh ſeaſon. The eighth, the Kaiko fiſh foal, 
The ninth, the great white fiſh ſeaſon. The tenth aud 
laſt, the fall of the leaf. This laſt continues till the mont 
of November, or of purification, and laſts almoſt thew 
months, 'I heſe names, however, are only uſed by the 
inhabitants upon the river Kamtſchatka ; for thoſe of 
the northern parts give them other names, which are dt. 
ferent only on account of their different employments, 

They commonly divide our year into two, Calling the 
winter a year, and the ſummer another. The winter 
begins in November, and the ſummer in May. They 
not diſtinguiſh the days by particular names, nor tora 
them into weeks or months. 

When eclipſes happen they carry fire out of their hut, 
and pray the luminary eclipſed to ſhine as formerly, They 
know only three conſtellations, the great bear, the plei- 
des, and the three ſtars in Orion. They have no writ 
ings, nor hieroglyphics to preſerve the memory of any r. 
markable events; ſo that all their knowledge of paſtevent 
depends on tradition, which ſoon becomes fabulous anl 
uncertain” 


SECT, VAL 


Of the Method in which the Kamiſchadales make War. Tit 
Tax they pay to Ruſſia. The Ruſſian Forts erected in tht 
Country, and the Manner in which the Coſſacks live u 
Kamtſchatka, 


B* FORE the Kamtſchadales were conquered by the 


enlarging their territories, or increaſing their power, and 
yet the quarrels that aroſe between themſelves were ſo fre- 
quent, that a year ſeldom paſſed in which ſome village wa 
not entirely ruined, The motives of theſe wars were un— 
juſt, and frequently trifling : they fought in order to take 
priſoners, that they might employ them, if males, in do- 
ing their laborious work; or, if females, make them ei 
ther their wives or concubines. At other times neigh- 
bouring villages' went to war for quarrels that happenel 
among their children, or for neglecting to invite ea 
other to their feaſts. a 

Yet they are ſuch cowards, that unleſs forced by neceſ- 
ſity they never openly attack an enemy, which is the more 
extraordinary as no people ſeem to deſpiſe life more that 
they, or are more frequently guilty of ſelf-murder. In 
the night time they ſteal into the enemy's village, thc? 
being no watch to oppoſe them, and ſecuring the entrant 
of the huts, knock down all who come out, and bind 
them faſt, The males eſpecially, if they are of any col 
ſequence, are treated with the utmoſt barbarity, 2s burn ⸗ 
ing, cutting them to pieces, tearing out their intralls 
while alive, and hanging them by the feet. Soon aftet 
the conqueit of Kamtſchatka, this was the fate of fever 
Ruſſian Coſſacks; and theſe barbarities were exerciſed wi 


rejoicing and triumph. Theſs 


Ruſſians they did not appear to have the ambition of 
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rrels among themſelves rendered it eaſy for 

: «Ms to ſubdue them; for the natives on fe-ing 
TR 4a Gn. one village, were ſo far from aflifting then 
em attac hat they rejoiced at their deſtrudtion, with- 


Theſe qua 


ON bc meſh that they would ſoon ſuffer the fame fate 
I; = __— <q deſtroyed more of the Coſlacks by treache. y 
be en «: for on their coming to any village to de— 

Witt bate they were received in the moſt friendly 
«at 'F and 2 the tribute not only paid them, but they had 
In | ane ade them for receiving it. Thus having lulled 
0a | 1 1 tate of ſecurity, they either cut their throats 
& enn go > or ſet fire to the huts of their neighbours, 
be. 4 ener- with all the Coſſacks that were with them. 
ic RE. "Cofficks are now upon their guard, and are particu- 
i 0 r of extraordinary carelies, and always expect 


De treacherous deſign when the women in the night- 
p me leave their huts a : 

E iVhenever they hear that troops are marching againſt 
Em, inſtead of meeting their enemies, they retire to forme 
Tannence, which they fortity as ſtrongly as poſſible, and 
Building huts there, wait till they are attacked. They 
WE cn bravely defend themſelves with thei: bows and arrows, 
and every other method in their power; but if they find 
c enemy is likely to make themiclves matters of the for- 
eb, they firit cut the throats of their wives and children, 
tuen either throw themſclves down a precipice, or, 
ich heir weapons in their hands, ruſh upon their enemies, 
al cher lives as dear as poſlible, | 

beir weapons are, bows and arrows, ſpears, and, waat 
re e be called, a coat of mail: their quivers are made of 
WW. wood of the larch-tree, on which 1s glewed birch 
Park; their bow-ſtrings are the blood-vetlels of the whale, 
Wand their arrows, which are about four feet long, are all 
Wo oncd, ſo that whoever is wounced by them ulually 
Wis in twenty-four hours, there being no other re:ncdy but 
Win; out the poiſon ; and their coats of mail are made 
nass, or the ſkins of ſea-horſes and ſeals, cut into 
ongs, and platted together. They put them upon the 
lest j11de, and tie them with thongs upon the right; be- 
Wind they fix a high board to defend their head, and an- 
der before as a breait-plate, 

ze taxes they pay co Ruſſia conſiſt of only one ſkin of 
Hach creatures as every man is uſed to hunt, ſuch as ſable, 
Woxcs, end ſea-beavers; and juſtice, except in criminal 
aſcs, is adminiſtered by their own chiefs. 

Ibere arc five Ruſſian forts in Eamtſchatka ; theſe we 
Mall particularly mention; only we ſhall firit obſerve, 
What a werſt is fomewhat leſs than three quarters of an 
WE-n-lil mile. The Bolſcheretſkoi fort ſtands on the 
Worthern bank of the great river, thirty-three werits from 


"3 
* 
$ 
* 

I 

of 


Ti e Penichinſka fea. This fort is ſeventy feet ſquare, and 

th Wis fortified on the cait and north fides with palliſaii::cs, as 

4 ö the ſouth and weſt with different buildings. Beyond 
the fort is a church conſccrated to St. Nicholas, with a 
belfrey erected upon piliars. It contains about thirty 

the Whouſes, one public houſe for ſelling brandy, and a diſtillery, 

of Wilt is defended by forty-five Coflacks, 

W The upper fort of Kamtſchatka ſtands upon the left bank 


Wo! the river oi the ſame name, two hundred and forty-two 
"3 vcr from the Bolfcheretſkoi fort. This building is ſe— 


Wvcnteen fathoms ſquare; the gate fronts the river, and 


Porer kit is a warchouſe, Within the fort are two maga- 
Pies, the office for receiving the taxes, and a room for 


— ins the hottagds. On the outſide is allo a church 
5 r to St. Nicholas, the commiſſary's houſe, a di- 

11 and twenty-two private houſes for the accommo- 
10 Wein of the garriſon, which conſiſts of tifty-ſix Coſ- 

CS, a 

" 3 The lower Ramtſchatka fort is three hundred and nine- 
Or even werſts diſtant from the former, and is ſituated up- 
1 Won the ſame fide of the river, about thirty werſts from its 
* rw This fort is a parallelogram made with palli- 
5 nk eis ferty fathoms broad, and forty-two long. 
; tit is a church dedicated to the Virgin Mary, the 
| ce and magazine for the taxes and ſtores, and a com- 
ad 33 houte, all built of larch wood. Without the 
ri er 2 private houſes, a public houſe, di- 
1 ninety-two male inhabitants. Game is here 
1 plenty, that the pooreſt Coſlack ſeldom dines with- 


= lwan, gooſe, or duck. 
he fourth fort is built upon the bay of Awaticha ; its 
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| greateſt beauty is its church, which is well built in a fine 


fituation. 

he fifth fort is erected upon the river Feghil, and is 
garriſoned with thirty-ſeven male inhabitants; but we 
have no account ot its form. 

The Coſlacks who are at Kamtſchatka, live much in 
the fame manner as the natives; they feed like them upon 
11h and roots, and their employments are nearly the fame, 
he only difference ſeems to be, that the Coſſacas live 
in houſes, and the natives in huts under ground. Ine 
Coſſacks generally eat their ſiſn boiled, and the natives 
moſtly dry. As it is impoſſible for people to live there 
without the help of women; who are very neceliary io 
clean their iſh, dry their roots, and to make their cloaths, 
and as the Coſſacks firſt fetticd there without their wives, 
it will be proper to obſerve by what methods they pro- 
cured them. The Coſſacks did not reduce theſe people 
without meeting with oppolition, and in their wars with 
the natives they took many wonnen and children, as well 
as men priſoners, and obliged them to perform all the la- 
bour. The care of overlooking theſe ſervants was in- 
truſted to thoſe whom they made their concubines, whom 
they frequently married it they had any children by them ; 
and ſometimes the natives offered them their daughters, 
whom they promiſed to marry as ſoon as a prictt arrived, 
Thus it ſometimes happened, that the Coſſacks had a 
marriage and a Chriſtening at the fame time; for there 
was only one prieſt in Kamtſchacka, who once in a year 
or two viſited the ſettlements, 

The Coſſacks, who are themſelves extremely rude, were 
well pleaſed with this manner of life, and obliged their 
ſlaves to furniſh them with ſables and other furs in abun- 
dance, while they ſpent moſt of their time in playing at 
cards. Before there were any brandy faops, they uſed to 
meet in the office where the tax was received; there ths 
gameiters brought their furs, and when they had none 
they brought their ſlaves, aud ſometimes played till they 
had loſt boih them and all their cloaths. Ihis way of lite 
was attended with great confuſion; for the poor aye 
were ſometimes obliged to change their maſters twenty 
times a day, | | 

The goods demanded in Kamtſchatka, beſides the na- 
tural produce of Ruſſia, are many loits of European goods, 
as coarſe cloaths of various colcurs, ſerges, linen, ſilk anc 
cotton handkerchiefs, red wins, tobacco, iome fugaor, and 
ſcveral toys: from the other parts of Siberia unwrought 
tron, knives, hatchets, ſaws, and fire itcels ; alſo wax, 
hemp-yarn for nets, tanned dcer-tkins, coarſe Ruſſian 
cloth and linen: from Bokaria and the country of the 
Kalmucks ſeveral forts of cotton Hus: from China, filk 
and cotton ſtuffs, coral, tobacco, and needles, which are 
preferred to thoſe brought from Rullia: rom the Koreki 
they buy great quantities of rein-deer tkins, both dreſſed 


tities they pleaſe. The goods brought trom Kamtſchatka 
conſiſt of furs; as, foxcs, fables, ſea-beavers, and a few 
otter-ikins. As there was formerly no money in the 
country, they gave furs in exchange for what they wanted ; 
and now they have money, the price is fixed by the ſkins, 


Kamtſchatka, on being carried from thence, pay ten per 
cent duty, and the ſables twelve, 


SE. 
Of the KURIL ES. 

Their Perſons, Dreſs, Cuſtoms, and Manners ; their Heſi- 
tality to Strangers; their Method of catching Foxes and 
Beavers ; a riaiculous Way of puniſhing Adulterers ; thr 
Religion and Treatment of their Idols. | 

HE Kuriles, who inhabit the ſouthern point of the 
peninſula of Kamtſchatka, from their form and ex- 
ternal appearance, ſeem a very different people from the 

Kamtſchadales. They are ſmall of ttature, have black 

hair, a round viſage, and are ſomewhat iwarthy ; but 

have better features than any of their ne:zhbours. Their 
beards are thick, and their whole body is pretty hairy, in 
which reſpect they differ from the other inhabitants of 

Kamtſchatka. The men ſhave their kcads as far back as 

the crown; but behind allow their hair to grow to its full 

length ; a cuſtom LY probably borrowed from the japa- 
neie, 


and undreſſed, which they can always fell in what quan- 


reckoning a good fox ſkin at a ruble. The produce of 
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neſe, with whom they have ſome commerce. The women 
cut only the hair over their forehead, that it may not hang 
over their eyes. The men have their lips blackened about 
the middle; but thoſe of the women are entirely black: 
their arms are alſo ſtained with different figures as high as 
the elbows: this is a cuſtom they have in common with 
the Tehukotſkoi and Tunguſi. "Thoſe of both ſexes wear 
ſilver ear-rings, which they obtain from the Japaneſe. 

Their cloaths are made of the ſkins of foxes, ſea-fowls, 
ſea-beavers, and other amphibious animals, and are com- 
monly formed of the ſkins of very different creatures, fo 
that a whole ſuit is ſeldom ſeen of the ſame ſort of ſkins, 
The faſhion has a nearer reſemblance to that of the Tun- 
guſi, than to that of the Kamtſchadales. But though they 
pay ſo little regard to uniformity of dreſs in the cloathing 
of their native country, they are very fond of acquiring 
ſuch as are made of ſilk, cloth, or ſerge, particularly 
thoſc of a ſcarlet colour; yet when they have them they 
will wear them when about their dirtieſt work, 

Their huts reſemble thoſe of the Kamtſchadales, but 
they generally keep them cleaner, and cover the walls and 
floor with mats. Their principal food conſiſts in amphi- 
bious animals, and they eat very little iſh, During the 
ſummer, inſtead of travelling by land, they coaſt the coun- 
try, or ſail up the rivers in boats; and in the winter travel 
with ſnow ſhoes. In the ſummer the women attend their 
huſbands in hunting; and in the winter they are buſied in 
ſewing, while their huſbands are employed in killing the 
amphibious animals that approach the ſhore. 

Theſe people are more civilized than thoſe of the neigh- 
bouring nations; for they are perfectly honeſt and peace- 
able: they have a ſoft and modeſt way of ſpeaking: the 
old they treat with reſpect, and behave with affection to 
each other, particularly to their relations. It is impoſſible 
to ſee without pleaſure the friendly and hoſpitable recep- 
tion they give to their friends who come to viſit them 
from the Kurilſki iſlands, Thoſe who come in boats, and 
thoſe that leave their huts to receive them, march with 
great ceremony in all their warlike accoutrements, ſhak- 
ing their ſpears and ſwords, and bending their bows as if 
going to engage an enemy. They thus dance up to each 
other till they meet, and then embrace, claſping each 
other in their arms, and ſhedding tears of joy. The peo- 
ple of the huts then conduct their viſitors to their habita- 
tion, where, ſtanding around them, they hear them relate 
all the adventures of their voyage. The eldeſt man has 
the honour of making this relation, and he informs them 
of every thing that has happened ſince their laſt meeting; 
how they lived, how they were employed, where they 
travelled, what good or ill fortune they have experienced, 
and the like. This relation ſometimes continues three 
hours; and, when he has ended, the eldeſt of thoſe who 
are viſited gives him alſo an account of all that has hap- 
pencd to them. Before he has done the reſt muſt not fo 
much as ſpeak to cach other, and then they either condole 
or join in congratulations, and finiſh the entertainment 
with eating, ſinging, dancing, and telling of ſtories, 

The Kuriles catch foxes in a manner-peculiar te them- 
ſelves: they have a net made of the hair of whales beards, 
compoſed of ſeveral rings; this being ſpread upon the 
ground, they bind a magpye to a ring in the middle, and 
round the net draw a cord, the ends of which are held 
by a man concealed in a pit; who, when the fox ſprings 
upon the bird, draws the cord, and gathers the net to- 
gether, which ſurrounds the fox as a drag-net does the 
ſh. In order to catch bears, they faſten a ſnare upon a 
tree, and place behind it a proper bait z which the bear 
endeavouring to ſeize, is held faſt by the head or paw. 
Another method is to lay a board driven ful} of iron hooks 
in the bear's track, near which they place ſomething that 
eaſily falls. This frightening the bear, he runs with 
greater force on the board; when finding one of his fore- 
paws wounded, and ſeized by the hook, he endeavours to 
free himſelf by beating the board with the other; and thus 
both being fixed, he reits on his hinder-legs, which cauſes 
the board to riſe before his eyes, and ſo perplexes him, 
that, growing furious, he beats himſelf to death. 

The Kuriles differ but little from the other Kamtſcha- 
dales in their courtihips, marriages, and the education of 
their children. Though they have two or three wives, 
they never publickly ſleep with any of them; but ſteal 


Ci 
to them privately in the night. They have a 
ordinary and Ry" fox her bed of — ol 5 0 ad 
huſband challenges the adulterer to accept of x = Þ bf {tr 
beating, Which is thus performed : when they meet. by Bu 
both ſtrip naked, and the injured challenger oh * ark 
other a club about three feet long, and near as thick » wy 
man's arm; and then the challenger is obliged to Ws, Fomp 
three ſtrokes upon his back ſrom the adulterer, why =  TIx 
returns him the club, and is treated in the ſame es, Fixec 
This they perform three times, and it is general 0 Fan,! 
lowed with the death of both; but it is eſteemed ws ve Wea? 
a diſhonour to refuſe this way of fighting, as it is in b. In the 
rope to refuſe complying with a challenge: but if 5. Patio: 
adulterer prefers his ſafety to his honour, he mult pay ie n. 


huſband whatever he demands, either in proviſions 
ſkins, or the like, 

Theſe people are as ignorant of the Deity as the Rag. 
{chadales, They have idols in their huts made of Chips a 
ſhavings, curiouſly curled, They call them Ingod, 4. 
are ſaid to pay them a kind of veneration; but whethe 
as good or evil ſpirits is not known, To them they ſac; 
fice the firſt animal they catch, but they eat the fleſli them. 
telves, and hang up the ſkin before the image. Whe, 
they change their huts they leave the ſkin and the idol hs. 
hind ; but if they make any dangerous voyage, they take 
the idol with them; and, in caſe of imminent danger 
throw their god into the ſea, in order to pacify the ſtorm: 
yet in all their excurſions think themſelves ſafe while ther 
have this protector with them. 

The women are ſaid to have harder labours than tho 
of the Kamtſchadales ; and, if they have twins, one 6 
the unhappy infants is doomed to death. Self-murder i; 
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as frequent here as among the Kamtſchadales. Such per. f 75 
ſons as die in ſummer are interred in the earth, but in the 0 (eq 
winter they are buried in the ſnow. 3 Ih 
Witte, 
Wot life, 
er. 4 chan tl 
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Of the KoREKI and TcCHuKoTSKor, or Tcauxrtcul, emos. 
HE Koreki are divided into the Rein- deer, or Wan- 1 abs 
dering Koreki, and thoſe that are ſettled in one A 9 Ac 
place, who live in huts in the earth like the Kamtſchadals, AF pt 4 
whom almoſt in every other reſpect they alſo imitate, in he 
The Fixed Koreki inhabit the coaſt of the Eaſten "I 
Ocean, from the river Ukoi as far as the Anadir, and Fi "i 
along the coaſt of the ſea of Penſchina, round the Penſchins ie 2 
bay to the ridge of a mountain called Naktchatmnin, out or g 
of which riſes the river Nuktchan. Ton 
The Korcki are from theſe rivers diſtinguiſhed by di ine 4 
ferent names. The Wandering Koreki remove to the wel oss]. 
with their herds from the Eaſtern Ocean to the head o mouth 
the rivers Penſchina and Omolona; they ramble towars into th 
the north as far as the Anadir, and ſouthward to the rives nn mT. 
Leſnaya and Karaga. They ſometimes approach very ner of the 
to Kamtſchatka; but this never happens, except they north 
in fear of being moleſted by the Tchukotſkoi, who at nich 
their moſt dangerous neighbours. The people they bor deore 
upon are the Kamtſchadales, the Tchukotſkoi, the Ukagtt Z * 50 
and the Tunguſi or Lamuti. | Ocean 
The Koreki differ not only in their behaviour from on! E dwell 
another, but alſo in the form of their bodies. Ih quent! 
Wandering Koreki are low of ſtature, and very lean; W thole + 
they have ſmall heads, and black hair, which they ſhit where 
every day; their face is oval, their eyes ſmall, and thadel Ws by hut 
with hanging eye-brows ; they have a ſhort noſe, a wit Wl Whale: 
mouth, and a black and pointed beard, which they Ie herbs. 
quently pluck. The Fixed Koreki are ſomewhat tan Anadi 
and thicker than the former, eſpecially thoſe that lie, incurſ 
wards the north, who reſemble the Kamtſchadales at priſon 
Tchukotſkoi, | W the (1; 
Beſides, there is a great difference in their habits a of the 
cuſtoms. The Wandering Koreki are extremely jealous when 
and often kill their wives upon ſuſpicion only ; bt hangs, 
when any are caught in adultery, both parties are cr" nn Wy 
demned to death. On this account the women ſcem ® ſkoi, \ 
{trive to render themſelves diſagreeable; for they nevi! they a 
waſh their hands and faces, nor comb their heads 3 * ters fe 
their upper garments are ragged, dirty, and torn, the be or too 
being worn underneath. This proceeds from the jealou _ 
a Dato 


of their huſbands, who aſſert, that a woman has no - 
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in herſelf, unleſs ſhe intends to gain the affections 
dor 


The =— ; for her huſband will love her without it. 

h a f YR Fixed Koreki conſider it as the moſt certain 

they _ + friendſhip when they entertain a friend, to put 

the gy bed to his wife or daughter; and his refuſal to 
: im 


d be conſidered as ſuch an affront, that they 
omp!y of murdering a man for it. The wives of the 


eire 1 ble 
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ten . l 7 Koreki therefore adorn themſelves as much as they 

ner tine their faces, wearing good cloaths, and en- 
ar, - hy painting | SITY D > 

ol. ouring to ſet off their perſons. hey even fit naked 

Tea | Hex huts, in the company of ſtrangers. The whole 
m 1 is rude, paſſionate, revengeful, and cruel; and the 


the MWandering Koreki are equally proud and vain: they 
the Stink no people upon earth ſo happy as themſelves, and 
WE... 1c; all the accounts given by ſtrangers of other coun- 
ies as entirely fabulous; for ſay they, © If you enjoy 
MK theſe advantages at home, why did you take the trouble 
Ke of coming to us? You ſeem to want many things 
WW. hich we poſſeſs; while we are ſatished with what we 
enjoy, and never come to ſeek any thing from you. 
ze pride of the Wandering Koreki appears owing to 
Ine reſpectful awe with which they are treated by the Fixed 
Br ici, who are never known to do them the leaſt injury: 
luis can only be attributed to the reſpect which the poor 
. enerally pay to the rich. Hence the Rein- deer Koreki 
Neal the other their ſlaves, and treat them accordingly, 
though they are much their ſuperiors in number but at 
me lame time, are ſo afraid of the Tehukotſkoi, that fifty 
W. the Rein- deer Koreki would fly before twenty of them; 
id were it not for the protection of the Coſſacks, the 
WT hukotkoi would have exterminated the whole nation. 
ue Koreki live in ſuch places as abound with moſs 
bor their rein-deer, without concerning themſelves about 
e ſcarcity of wood or water; for during the winter they 
Nuſe melted ſnow, and for firing moſs or graſs. Their way 
Wot life, eſpecially in that ſeaſon, is even more diſagreeable 
than that of the Kamtſchadales; for as they are frequently 
Wobliged to change their habitations, the huts to which they 
remove are frozen; and on their attempting to thaw them 
vith fires made of green ſnrubs or graſs, there ariſes a 
ſwoke that is extremely pernicious to the eyes. Their 
hu; reſemble thoſe formed by other wandering nations: 
Win the winter they are covered with raw deer-ſkins, and 
Win the ſummer with thoſe that are tanned, They have 
Wn0 foorings or partitions, but only four ſtakes in the mid- 
dle, between which is their hearth : to theſe they generally 
Eti? their dogs, which frequently drag the meat out of their 
W kettles while it is dreſſing. Indeed, a man muſt be ver 
hungry before he can eat with them; for, inſtead of waſh- 
Winz their kettles or platters, they are ſatisfied with their 
Logs licking them; and the very fleſh they tear out of the 
W mouths of theſe dogs, they, without waſhing, throw again 
into the kettle, | 
& [he Tchukotſkoi, or Tchuktchi, live upon the banks 
of the river Anadir, and extend along the ſhore to the 
north and north-eaſt as far as the Cape of T'chukotſkoi, 
W which, according to the Ruſſian maps, is in ſeventy-four 
degrees north latitude, where the ſea turns to the weſt; 
one ſide of that promontory being waſhed by the Eaſtern 
| Ocean, and the other by the Frozen Sea. Thoſe who 
| well on that promontory keep tame rein deer, and fre- 
quently change their habitations between the rocks, while 
thoſe who have no rein- deer dwell on the banks of the ſea, 
where the ſea-horſes uſually come on ſhore; theſe laſt live 
dy hunting wild rein- deer, and on the fleſh and fat of the 
whales, ſea-horſes, and ſcals, feeding alſo on roots and 
herbs. The Tchukotſkoi, who live on the north of the 
| Anadir, are not ſubject to Ruſſia; but frequently make 
incurſions upon thoſe that are, killing and making them 
priſoners, and driving off their herds of deer, During 
| the ſummer they fiſn not only in the ſeas near the mouth 
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5 were thoſe ſubject to Ruſſia frequently fall into their 
; * 
| When a ſtranger comes to viſit theſe northern Tchukot- 
oi, whether he be of their own nation, or of any other, 
0 the firit ſalutation offer him their wives and daugh- 
= or his bed-fellows; but if they are too diſagreeable 
| . old for the gueſt, they bring him ſome from among 
. i denn ; and the woman he chooſes preſents him 
alon of her own urine made in his preſence, with which 


of the Anadir, but even come a great way up the river, 


he is obliged, in point of honour to rinſe his mouth; but 
if he refuſes the offer, they eſteem him their enemy; and, 
from his accepting it, conclude him their ſincere friend. 
This circumſtance, ſo contrary to the cuſtoms of all na- 
tions, is mentioned by the Ruſſians who have been amongſt 
the Tchukotſkoi, and was confirmed by the Tchukotſkoi 
themſelves at Anadirſx. 

The winter-huts of the Tchukotſkoi are much warmer 
and more ſpacious than thoſe of the Koreki. In the ſame 
huts live ſeveral families, that have their ſeparate benches 
covered with deer ſkins, on which they fit or ſleep. Upon 
each bench a lamp of fiſh oil, with a wick of moſs, burns 
day and night. On the top they have an opening that 
ſerves for a chimney ; and they are ſo warm, that in the 
coldeſt places the women fit naked; but they are almoſt 
as ſmokey as thoſe of the Koreki. 

Their cloaths are made of the ſkins of rein-deer, in the 
ſame manner as thoſe of the Kamtichadales, The rein- 
deer are ſo extremely numerous, that ſome of the rich 
have ten or twenty thouſand ; and yet are fo penurious, 
that they are loth to kill them for their own uſe, and are 
contented with eating ſuch as die of themſelves, or are 
killed by the wolves, which frequently happens. How- 
ever, for a particular friend, the will kill one of their own 
herd, 

They never milk the rein-deer, nor do they know the 
uſe of milk; they cat their fleſh boiled, and what is not 
immediately conſumed they dry with the ſmoke in their 
huts. They eat every other animal, exeept dogs and 
foxes; and in general eat neither herbs, roots, nor the bark 
of trees, though the poor feed on them in times of great 
ſcarcity. They eat berries only freſh in the ſummer, and 
ſave none of them for the winter. Mr. Kraſheninikoff 
obſerves, that he ſaw one of their chiefs greatly ſurpriſed 
at the firſt ſight of ſugar, which he took for ſalt ; but 
taſting it was ſo pleaſed with its ſweetneſs, that he begged 
ſome pieces to carry to his wives; but being unable to re- 
ſiſt the temptation of ſo delicious a rarity, he eat it all up 
by the way, and when he came home, told them he had 
taſted ſalt ſweeter than any thing he had ever known; 
they would not believe him, and infiſted that nothing 
could be ſweeter than cranberries, with dcer's fat and lilly 
roots. 

The Koreki are entirely ignorant of all the rules of ei- 
vility; they not only make no compliments, but treat 
ſtrangers with an air of ſuperiority, However, when they 
entertain their gueſts, they give them what they have in 
ſufficient plenty, without obliging them to over- eat them- 
ſelves. Their favourite food is fat meat, for all theſe ſa- 
vage nations are exceſſively fond of fat, The Tchukot- 
ſkoi would loſe an eye for a fat dog, and the Jukutſki 
for a piece of fat horſe-fleſh, The latter know that the 
ſtealing of cattle is puniſhed with the Joſs of all their 
goods, yet when an opportunity offers, they cannot refrain 
from ſtealing a fat horſe, comforting themſelves amidſt 
their misfortunes, with their having once in their lives 
made a delicious meal. 

In their marriages, the rich are united to the rich, and 
the poor to the poor, with very little regard to perſonal 
charms, or any other accompliſhment. 'T hey generally 
marry into their own family, and with any relation, ex- 
cept theirown mother or daughter. Tho' the bridegroom 
ſhould be ever ſo rich, he is obliged to ſerve five, or at leaſt 
three yezrs for his bride; but during that time they are 
allowed to ſleep together, though the form of catching the 
bride is deferred till the marriage is celebrated, which is 
done without much ceremony. They have two or three 
wives, whom they keep at different places, giving them an 
herd of deer, and a perſon to look after them. a 

They are very fond of their children, whom they inure 
from their infancy to labour and ceconomy. The old wo- 
men give the children their names, on which occaſion they 
ſet up two rods which they tie together with thread, and 
between them hang a ſtone wrapt in a piece of ſheep- 
ſkin; they then aſk in a muttering voice the name they 
ſhall give, and mentioning thoſe of ſeveral of their rela- 
tions, whatever name the ſtone ſhakes at, they give to the 
child. The child-bed woman never ſhows herſelf, nor 
leaves her hut for ten days; and if during that time they 
remove their habitations, ſhe is carried in a covered ſledge. 


The children ſuck till they are three years old, but have 
| neither 
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neither cradle nor ſwadling cloaths, Their ſick are care- 
fully attended, and their ſhamans or ſorcerers beat a little 
drum to drive away their diſtempers. Theſę are their 
phyſicians, though they are but little acquainted with the 
virtues of plants. 

When a perſon is dead they exect a great pile of wood, 
and having dreſſed the decealed in his fineſt apparel, cauſe 
him to be drawn by the deer which they imagine were 
his favourites ; then placing the body on the pile, throw 
upon it his ſpear, quiver, arrows, knives, hatches, kettles, 
and other furniture, "They then ſet fire to the pile, and 
while it is burning, kill the deer that drew the corpſe, and 
having feaſted upon them, throw the fragments into the 
flames, A year after the perſon's death all the relations 
aſſemble, and taking two young rein- deer that have never 
draven a fledge, and a number of horns, which during the 
whol.. year, they have collected for that purpoſe, they go 
to tne place where the body was burned, 1f it be near, or 
if it be at a diſtance, to ſome other high place, where they 
kill the deer; and the ſhaman driving the horns into the 
earth, pretends that he ſends a herd of deer to the de- 
ceaſcd. They then return home, and in order to purify 
themſelves, paſs between two rods fixed in the ground, 
while the ſhaman, beating them with another, intreats the 
dead not to carry them away. 

The Korcki only ride on ſledges drawn by rein- deer 
during the winter, but gever mount upen their backs in 
ſuminer, as it is ſaid the Tungui do. Their ſledges are 
about ſix feet long, and their ſides about four inches 
thick; but rather thinner at the fore-part, where they are 
bent upwards. They yoke two deer before every fledge. 
They have collars ſomsching like thoſe of horſes, and alfo 
bridles and reins, with four little ſharp bones upon the 
deer's forchead, which are uſed as bits to pull them in; 
for theſe bones piercing the ſkin make them ſtop, They 
are only put on the head of the right-hand deer ; for if 
he ſtops, the other cannot procced, They drive them for- 
ward with a goad about four fect long, that has a ſharp 
bone at one end, and a hook at the other. They prick the 
deer with the bone to make him go forwards, and with 
the hook lift up the harne!s. The rein- deer run much 
ſwifter than the dogs, and will go one hundred andi fifty 
werſts, or above a hundred miles a day; but care muſt be 
taken to feed them frequently. They geld ſome of the 
males, by piercing the ſpermatic veſſels, and tying them 
with thongs. The Settled Koreki have very few rein- deer; 
and theſe are only uſed for drawing; but the Tehukot— 
ſkoi have great herds, and yet generally feed upon fiſh 
and amphibious animals. 

The religion of the Koreki is as abſurd as that of the 
Kamtichadales : they ſeem to have a great r:ſpect for evil 
ſpirits, which they ſuppoie inhabit the fields and woods: 
but this reſpect ſeems entirely owing to fear. They have 
no regular times of worſhip, but whenever they pleaſe, kill 
either a rein-deer or a dog, and fixing its head upon a 
ſtake, turn its face towards the caſt, crying, This is for 
< you; and may you lend us fomething that is good ;” 
after Which they immediately retire, When they are go- 
ing to pals a river or deſart, which they imagine is inha- 
bited by evil ſpirits, they kill one of their deer, and eating 
the fcih, faſten the bones of the head upon a pole. 

Before they became ſubject to the Ruſhan empire, they 
had no magiltrates, only the rich had ſome authority over 
the poor, nor had they then the form of an oith. At 
pretent, inſtead of ſwearing upon the goſpel, the Coſſacks 
oblige them to hold a mulſquet by the barrel, threatening 
that whoever does not obſerve this oath, will be ſhot by a 
ball; which they are fo much afraid of, that rather than 
run the riſk of being thus killed for perjury, they will, if 
guilty, conicis their crime. 

Their other cuſtoins reſemble thoſe of the Kamtſcha- 
dales. 

Before we leave the coaſt of the eaſtern ocean, we ought 
not to omit obſerving, that from the late diſcoveries of the 
Ruſſians, 1t appears that the continent of America is ſcarce 
more than two degrees and a half from the cape of Tchu- 
kotſkoi, from which and the neighboring ſhore of Aſia, 
it ſeems to have been once ſeparated by an earthquake. 
The American continent is there known from fifty-two 
or ſixty degrees north latitude. It enjoys a much better 
climate than the coaſt in the ſame latitude on the north- 


GEOGRAPHY. 1 
eaſt ſide of America; for at ſixty degrees the ſhote 
vercd with wood. 

But it is not for us to dwell here on this gow. Jig... 
land; our province is at preſent Aſia: we thall then“ 
leave a farther account of this country, till we haye als X 
encompaſſed the globe, Mean time thoſe who ate im. 
tient to learn a farther account of this part of A 
with reſpect to the land, the animals, and the inhabits. 
may obtain ſatisfaction by having recourſe to a yy... 
cious and entertaining work lately publiſhed, ent. 
The Hiſtory of Kamtſchatka, and the Kurilfk; Tarr, 
with the countries adjacent; publiſhed in the Rull 
language by order of her Imperial Majeſty, and tren. 


lated into Engliſh by James Grieve, M. D. 
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S EC T. IX. 
Of the Tux us!. 


Their different Tribes, as the Sabatſchi Tunguſi, the Oln 
Tunguſi, and the Kenn Tunguſi, Their Dreſs and My. 


ner of Life. 
5 HE Tunguſi are a moſt numerous Pagan nztig 


diſperſed in different tribes through very diſar 
parts of Siberia, and are ſuppoſed to amount to ſeyen P 
eight thouſand men; they are diſtinguiſhed into the Koni 
Lunguſi, or thoſe that make uſe of horſes for riding, and 
draught: the Oleni Tunguſi, or thoſe who uſe rein-den 
for thoſe purpoſes; and the Sabatſchi Tunguil, or thgi 
„ho uſe dogs. 

Thele tribes are eaſily perceived not only to pris; 
from the ſame ſtock, but to be of the old Scythian d 
Fartaric extraction, ſince they ſeem to retain much of 
the fame cuitoins and inclinations; but they are taller and 
of more bravery and antiquity than mo!t of the oche 
Siberians. Among the Sabatichi 'Tuncuii, who live he. 
tween the Lena and the Penichinfka fea, both the men ar 
women go naked in ſummer, wearing only a piece of fin 
about a ſpan broad round the waiſt ; but in cold weather 
they are cloathed with the ſkins of rein-deer with the hai 
outward, and their itockings, breeches and coat, are all gf 
a piece, but the cap is generally made of ſome other fur, 
according to the fancy of the wearer. | 

In ſummer they live on fiſh, and in winter on the gam 
they kill; for they breed up no other cattle but dogs and 
rein-deer, og 

They acknowledge a Supreme Being, but pay their + 
dorations only to ſome ill- ſhaped wooden idols of their ow 
making. They hang their dead upon trees till the 
fleſh is rotted off, or devoured by birds, and then bury 
their bones. The men and women of diſtinction ar 
known by black ſpots niade on their faces and hands, which 
they are accuſtomed to conſider as a ſingular ornament, 

The Oleni Tunguſi, who dwell near the ſprings ofthe 
Lena and Aldan, north of that of the Sagalian-ula, or the 
Amur, live much after the ſame manner; but beſides ths 
game and fiſh they catch, they live upon the mill: of thet 
cattie, which they breed up in great numbers, and ſome— 
times feaſt on their fleſh, as well as cloath thæmſelves wich 
the ſkins. "Theſe are eſteemed ſomewhat leſs barbarows 
than the reſt. Inſtead of bread they uſe onions, and the 
roots of yeliow lilies, which, when dry, they either mas 
into a kind of meal, or boil up into a pap, as they fanc 
beſt, They have a ſtrange way of adminiſtering oaths b 
each other, which is thus performed. He that gives tl 
oath ſtabs a dog in the belly, and holds the wound to the 
man who ſwears, who ſucks the blood as a proof of his! 
racity ; for they imagine he would immediately burlt iff 
ſwore falſely, Their chief weapons are the broad {words 
cutlaſs, and hatchet, the firſt of which hath lately ve 
brought among them. | 

A ſmall canton of the Oleni Tunguſi is under the de- 
minion of the emperor of China; but all the reſt are 19% 
jet to the Czarina, and annually pay their quota of ft, 

The Konni Tungufi, who are ſituated between dle lac 
Baykal and tha city of Newzinſkoi along the river Amd 
are commonly very ſtrong and courageous, nimble an 
active, and as they generally go armed, they are trated 7 
to uſe their weapons as well on horſeback as on foot 
Both men and women ride a horſe with great —_ 
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SECT, XU 


Of the JAKUTI er JAKUTZK: 


Ji Situation, Climate, and Produce, with the Manners, 
1 1 Cuſtoms and Religion of the Natives. 


HE province of Jakuti or Jakutzk lies to the north. 
| The cold here, and in the other northern parts of 
Siberia, exceeds that of almoſt every other country upon 
£ earth; but Providence has kindly dealt out to the inhabi- 
Kants wood for fuel, and furs which they uſe to preſerve 
themſelves from the ſeverity of the weather. Even ice itſelf 
js converted into a fence againſt the cold; for in the nor- 
hern parts; particularly ar Jakutzk, it is uſual to hew a 
piece of tranſparent ice, of the fize of the hole, which 
ferres the peaſants for a window; and having placed it 
on the outſide, they ſprinkle a little water at the edges, 
nich immediately freezes, and cements the ice in the 
hole. This ice window keeps out the wind and cold, 
without much diminiſhing the light. 5B hoſe who have 
alſo claſs windows, place them on the inſide of the hole, 
that they may not be incommoded with the moiſt efluvia 
Ef the ice; but the common people do not regard this. 
WTheſc ſevere winters are ſucceeded by warm and delighttul 
ſummers, when the heat is fo intenſe, that the Tungu- 
ans, who inhabit tha province of Jakutzk, go almoſt 
naked. Here is hardly auy night during that ſcaſon, and 
towards the Frozen Ocean, the ſun continually appears 
above the horizon. The vegetables and fruits of the 
earth are here extremely quick in their growth. Thunder 
is ſcldom heard near the Ice Sea, though the ſouth part 
Wof Siberia is ſubject to dreadful tempeits, In the moſt 
northern parts of Siberia, beyond the ſixtieth degree of 
W]:titude, neither corn nor fruit grows, but they are ſup- 
plied with corn from the ſouthern, where the fertility of 
W the ſoil is ſurprizing. Their want of fruit is richly com- 
penſated by the great plenty of tame and wild beaſts, and 
W fowls, and the vaſt variety of fine fiſh. 
E Jakutzk produces ſome corn, but the inhabitants being 
more intent upon hunting ſables, foxes, and other animals, 
for the ſake of their furs, neglect cultivating the earth. 
Tough the little corn ſown in the country ſoon ripens, 
the ſtraw never exceeds fix inches in height; for the corn 
no ſooner peeps out of the ground, than it ſhoots into 
Sears, and ripens in fix weeks time: the reaſon of which is, 
that the ſun is here in ſummer hardly ever below the ho- 
ron, but cheriſhes the earth by its warmth both night 
Wand day. It is worthy of remark, that during this whole 
time it never rains, and that the earth never thaws above 
nine inches deep, Thus the roots are plentifully ſupplied 
with moiſture, while the conſtant heat of the ſun invigo- 
E rates what is above the ground. | 
There are here pretty large horſes, which being turned 
out all the winter long, ſcrape the ſnow aſide with their 
boofs to come at the graſs. They alſo cat the buds of the 
- 4 birch and aſpen tree, and growing fleck, plump, and fat, 
during the ſeverity of winter, they appear much handſomer 
than in ſummer, when their hair grows long. 
= Thecity of JAKUTZK is the capital of the province, 
and is ſituated on the river Lena, above four hundred 
J miles from the Frozen Sea, and is the reſidence of the 
E£ovcrnor-general, 
= | hele people compoſe one of the moſt numerous pagan 
nations in Siberia, and conſiſt of ten tribes, all of which 
mount to about thirty thouſand men taxed by the Ruſ- 
; bans, The natives offer ſacrifices to the inviſible God of 
. Heaven, yet have a wretched type or image of him ſtuffed 
I = with a monſtrous head, eyes of coral, and a body 
_— bag. This image they hang upon a tree, and ſur- 
I CR ih the furs of ſables and other animals. Each 
. 3 one 1 theſe images; and they have all many 
Ie, e :oms in relation to particular trees, which 
WEne one N as facred and when they meet with a very 
While the ang upon it pieces of iron, braſs, and copper. 
he Bw performing their ſuperſtitious rites, their 
om be. , wear a garment adorned with bits of iron, 
S The fields no ſooner begin to be covered with verd 
than each tri g vered with verdure, 
cn tribe aſſembles at a place where there is a fine 
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tree 
ee, and a pleaſant ſpot of ground, and there they ſacri- 
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fice horſes and oxen as a new year's offering, and ſtick up 
the heads round the tree. Then taking a certain liquor, 
which they call cumiſes, they ſic down in a circle, and 
having drank to each other, dip a bruſh in the liquor, and 
ſprinkle ſome in the air, and ſome into the fire, which 
they light upon that occaſion, At this feſtival they get 
intolerably drunk, and gorge themſelves to excels, 

They eat the fleſh of cows and horſes, but no pork, 
though ever ſo hungry; yet they never regard whether the 
cattle be ſick or found, They are extremely naſty ; the 
veſſels in which they ſtamp their dried fiſh, roots and 
berries, are made of cows dung dried ; and the cattle 
ſtand in the ſame hut where they themſelves dwell. They 
are fond of ſmoking tobacco, which they procure from 
the Ruſſians in exchange for their furs. In February and 
March, when the ſap ariſes in the trees, they go into the 
woods, and cutting down young pines, take off the inner 
bark, and carrying it home, dry it for their winter's pro- 


viſions; they then beat it to a fine powder, boil it in milk, 


and eat it with dried fiſn, which is alſo beat to powder. 
Their winter huts are ſquare, and made of thin planks 

and beams, the roof is covered with earth, and a hole as 

uſual is left in the top to let out the ſmoke. Their ſum- 


'mer dwellings, which are round, and in the ſhape of a 


ſugar-loat, are covered on the outſide with the bark of 
birch-trees, curiouſly joined and embroidered with horſe- 
hair of many colours. A hole is alſo left at the top for 
the paſlage of the ſmoke; and the fire is made in the midſt 
of the hut, where they fix a hook to hang their pots on ; 
theſe they make themſelves, as they do alſo their ket- 
tles. 

They have different ways of diſpoſing of their dead: 
perſons of diſtinction ſometimes pitch upon a pine-tree, 
and declare they will be buried under it; and when the 
corpſe is interred, ſome of the beſt moveables that belonged 
to the deceaſed are put along with him into the grave. 
Some only place the corpſe upon a board, which they 
fix in the wood upon four poſts ; then covering the body 
with a horſe's or an aſs's hide, leave it. But moſt of them 
when they die are left in their huts, and their relations, 
taking the moſt valuable things, cloſe up the door, and 
remove to another hut. 

Among theſe people each tribe looks upon ſome parti- 
cular creature as ſacred ; for inſtance, a ſwan, a gooſe, or 
a raven and theſe are not eaten by that tribe, though the 
others may eat it without offence. 


ST CT. m 


Of the Bratſki, the Kamſti, the Barabinſti, and the Maho 
metan Nations on the Banks of the Irtiſch ; with a parti- 
lar Account of the Qſtiacs, their Manners, Cuſtoms, Rel:- 
gion, and Form of an Oath. 


E AR the lake of Baikal are the Bratſki Tartars, 
N ſome of whom enjoy great affluence ; for it is not 
unuſual there for a private man to have four or five hun- 
dred horſes, and a proportionable number of other cattle. 
They live chiefly on veniſon, but eſteem horſe-fleſh a 
much greater dainty. 1 — drink mare's milk, and alſo a 
ſtrong ſpirit which they diſtil from it. They apply them- 
ſelves to agriculture and trades, and many of them are ex- 
pert mechanics. They purchaſe their wives with their 
cattle, and often give an hundred horſes or oxen for a vir- 
gin whom they admire. They worſhip an idol formed of 
the ſkins of beaſts, and hung up in their huts. 

Somewhat farther to the weſt live the Kamſki Tartars 
in huts covered with bark. They are pagans, and their 
food is fiſh and veniſon, which they eat raw as well as 
dreſſed, and roots ſerve them inſtead of bread. 

Farther to the weſt is the great deſart of Baraba, in 
which the Barabinſki live during the winter, which they 
employ in hunting of ſables; but in ſummer they remove 
to the banks of the rivers, where they employ themſelves 


in fiſhing. They are pagans, and ſeem to live very 


wretched lives. Their houſes are low in the ground, 
and their roofs, which riſe about three feet above the 
ſurface, are covered with ruſhes or ſkins. The deſart 
affording no water, they drink melted ſnow, and cat dried 
tiſh and barley-meal, They ſcarce know the uſe of 

2. money; 


all which were roughly carved in wood, and alſo cloathed 
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money ; but for a little tobacco a man may purchaſe any 
thing they have, They, like the reſt of the Siberians, 


wear coats, caps, and ſtockings made of pieces of fur 


ſewed together. 
Along the river Irtiſch live a Mahometan nation that is 


wealthv in cattle, the people having numerous herds and 
flocks. Their habit reſembles that of the ancient Ruſſians, 
and the women wear rings in their noſtrils. Their prin- 
Cipal food is veniſon, dried fiſh, and barley-meal, which 
they make into a paſte, and eat much in the ſame manner 
as ſome of the Indians do their rice. Like moſt of the 


Storrs, =. 


When the Oſtiacks take an oath of fidelity to g 


Ruſſian government, they uſe the following cerem, >th 
Having laid down a bear-ſkin and an axe, and 6.1 9 he! 
2 » and holds, ba 


over it a piece of bread on a knife, they ſay, “ x, caſe : 
„do not to my lite's end prove true and faithful "A n f 0 
© ſupreme government of the country; or if [ knowns x. | 
Wand willingly break through my allegiance, ns 


wanting in the duty I owe to the ſaid ſupreme Cover, 
* ment, may the bear, tear me to pieces in the Wood uf! 
' pull 


may the bread I eat ſtick in my throat, and choak * Fei 
* may the knife {tab me, and the axe cut off my hen T 


T artars they drink mare's milk, and ſometimes tea, which ' The like ceremony is uſed among them in the Cepoſuim but 


they mix with flour and butter. At great entertainments of a witneſs. 
they generally dreſs a young horſe, and drink a liquorj They purchaſe a wife of her relations for three or fo. 
called braga, diſtilled from oat-meal and mare's milk, with | rein-deer, aad take as many as they pleaſe, returning they 
which they often get drunk. They pay a tribute to Mol- again if they do not like them, only loſing what the, = 


covy of fables, fox-ſkins, and other furs, notwithſtand— 
ing their having princes of their own, 


Farther to the weſt are the Oftiacks, who extend along | fee afterwards, Thus the child has frequentiy the name 
the rivers Oby and Jeniſay, and on many of the rivers | of an animal, and you hear a man call his {on perhay 
7 
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which fall into them: they employ themſelves in hunting Sabatſki, or, my little dog; others call their chilere 


and fiſhing. In ſummer they take and dry the ſiſh which 
ſerves them in the winter; and when that ſeaſon begins, 
they go into the woods with their bows and arrows, their 
dogs and nets, to kill fables, ermines, bears, rein-deer, 
elks, martens, and foxes. Part of theſe furs is paid as a 
tax to the empreſs, and the reſt are ſold at a ſtated price 
to the Ruſhan governors; but ſometimes they are allowed 
to diſpoſe of them to private perſons. 

They chiefly live upon veniſon, wild-fowl, fiſh, and 
roots; for thcy have ncither rice nor bread. They drink 
for the moſt part water; and it is ſaid they can diſpenſe 
with a draught of train-oil. They are in:moderatcly fond 
of tobacco, and of ſwallowing the ſmoke, which ſcon 
intoxicates them. In the winter they build their huts in 
woods and foreſts, where they find the grcateſt plenty of 
game, and dig deep in the earth to ſecure themſelves from 
the cold, laying a roof of bark or ruſhes over their huts, 
which are ſoon covered with ſnow. In ſummer they build 
above ground on the banks of the rivers, to enjoy the con- 
venience of fiſhing, and make no difficulty of foriaking 
their habitations. The materials of their houſes conſiſt of 
little more than ſome green poles and the bark of trees, 
with the ſkins of wild beaits for their beds. 

As to their religion, they have ſome little brazen idols 
tolerably well caſt, repreſenting men and animals; but 
the reſt are ill made, every man being his own carver, 
They place them on the tops of hills, in groves, and in 
the pleaſanteſt places their country affords; yet they have 
no let time for performing religious worſhip, but apply to 
their gods for ſucceſs in all their undertakings. They have 
no regular prieſts, but every old man may devote himſelf 
to that ſcrvice, and the office is frequently performed by 
the maſters and heads of families. Strahlenberg obſerves, 
that when he was among them he ſaw one of their temples, 
which was built of wood in an oblong form like a great 
barn, covered at the top with birch-bark. At the end of 
the wall ſupporting the gable was a kind of altar made of 
timber, on which were placed two idols, repreſenting a 
man and woman dreſſed in all forts of rags ; and round 
theſe were other ſmall figures, as deer, foxes, and hares ; 


in rags. They did not appear to have much devotion, 
nor any great reverence for their idols. When they offer 
acrifices, they preſent the beaſt to the idol, and having 
bound it, an old man puts up the petitions of thoſe who 
brought the offering ; he then lets fly an arrow at the 
beaſt, and the people aſſiſt in killing it. *Tis then drawn 
three times round the idol, and the bload being received 
into a veſſel, they ſprinkle it on their houſes ; they after- 
wards dreſs the fleſh and eat it, rejoicing and ſinging their 
country ſongs : they alſo beſmear the idol with the blood 
of the ſacrifice, and greaſe their mouths with the fat. 
What they cannot eat they carry home to their families, 
and make preſents of it to their neighbours ; and they as 
often ſacrifice a fiſh as a beaſt, At the concluſion of the 
feaſt they ſhout, to ſhew their gratitude to the idol for his 
attending and accepting their devotions; for they are 
perſuaded, that the ſaint or hero repreſented by the image 
always attends their ſacrifices, and when they are over, 
returns to his abode in the air. 


; ade} wi 2 
for the purchaſe, Upon tac birth of their children lome 


give them the name of the firſt creature they happen 1 
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acccrding to the order of their birth, as Firſt, Scan = 
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SECT. XIV. . 

Tl 

Of SAMGIEDA, er SAMOJEDA, and 

: : > with 
heir Perſons, reh, and Houſes. Of their Lore of t; towa: 
Country. Of their Sledges aud Rein deer; their C45 ; and 1 
Manners, and Religion. W hook. 
W faſten 

N the north-weſt part of Siberia is Samoieda, « WE with 
Samojeda, a very extenſive province on the coal i MS the ri 
the Frozen Sea. I he natives, who are called Samoiecds, oil fr 
are ſhort, thick, broad-ſhouldered, and of a tawny con- WE felves 
plexion : for it is obſerved, that, in this reſpect, a ven i by cl 
hot and a very cold climate have the fame effect upon th: WE creepi 
ſkin, "i hey have long little eyes, broad flat faccs, hang and t 
ing lips, with high cheek- bones, and, in general, yy ME their - 
ditagrecable countenances. Both the men and wome: i in the 
have hair only on their head, and their nipple is as bat We 
as ebony. the hair of both the men and the womea WE try, t 
hangs at its full length, only that of the women is ſome- WE religic 
times braided, and little bright pieces of copper and fix and a 
of red cloth are tied at the ends, The men have little « ME fully « 
no beard. ful th; 
us to their dreſs, they wear fur caps, with waiſtcozs {WE was e 
and buſkins of the ſame; but the women have their cloths happy 
ſometimes adorned with a red edging : their coats are mat | ſtars, 


of the ſkins of rein-deer; and, during the winter, tir 
have an upper coat of fur, which alſo ſerves for a cap and 
gloves, and almoſt hides the face; beſides rhele, they 
winter-time wear boots, In making their clothes they u- 
thread made of the ſinews of animals. 

In ſummer they live in houſes made in the form of! 
bee-hive, with a hole at the top; but in winter they hat 
caves under ground, to which they retreat during the ke 
verity of the weather, and are tiere confined eight or nit 
months in the year, amidlt the itench of their lamps, 2ni 
the cloſeneſs aud filth of theſe ſubterraneous dwelling 


Yet the love of ſociety, during this long ceilation fin many 
labour, induces them to make ways under ground to e WE ligion, 
habitations of their neighbours, that they may ſce d 
viſit each other during theſe months of feſtivity and ple. Wn 
ſure; which to them have ſuch delights, that OE, nn 
ſays, two of their deputies ſent to the court of Moc Be 
told him, that if the Czar knew but the charms of te Wy Of th 
climate and country, he would doubtleſs choole to go 3 ne Po! 
live among them. They confeſſed themſelves tired 0! e 8 Tit 
hurry and vain glitter of the court, and impatient to ne 
turn to their dear native foil, Thus has Provident . H 
wiſely implanted in the human mind this love of the b 
where man firſt drew his breath, and was reared from u. dae 
fancy to active life; to ſweeten the rigours of every * 2 
mate, and diſpenſe happineſs in plenteous ſtreams to * 2 
human beings, whom we, fond too of our native fall . 
are apt to eſteem miſerable. ng 
The Samoiedes live upon the fleſh of horſes, cue . 
che beſt rel e riy 


ſheep, deer, and fiſh ; but think it has the * 
when it begins to grow tainted, Hence the horſe- hel ge 


% 
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which hang round the inſide of their huts render 
ly offenſive to any one not uſed to them. They 
fer the entrails of an animal to any other 


ther meat, 
= hem extreme 
re ſaid to PIC 


ak] art ; and uſe at their meals neither _ nor falt. 
ys e y travel in ledges drawn by a pair of rein- deer, or 
* oes. The fledges are about eight feet long, three or four 
nt ad, and turn up before like (cates. 1 ee ſits 
wer roſs-legged, with his ſtaff in his _ with * he 
_ ſhes and drives the rein- deer, Which _ = greater 
ene Heiftneſs than a horſe, holding up their heads ſo high that 
lead Urheir horns touch their backs. Ir is ſaid they never ſweat; 
"ou but when weary put out their tongues, and pant like 


eſemble our ſtags, but are ſtronger, and have 
Their colour is nearly white, and ſome of 
chem are grey. They caſt their horns every ſpring, and 
generally live about eight or nine years, The Samoiedes 
ſet nets for thoſe that are wild, and hunt them in winter, 
| Iurhen they are ſhod with wooden ſcates, with which they 
run over the ſnow with incredible [wiftneſs. Vhile they 
"hay RS arc hunting they have a kind of ſhovel in their hands, 
eter faſtened to a long ſtaff, and with this they throw ſnow at 
the rein- deer, to drive them towards the places where they 
| oo ſ-t their nets. "Thele animals cat a kind of white 
moſs, and though the ſnow lies a fathom deep, they will 
dig through to come at it. 1 | 
The Samoides alſo catch the fea-dogs, which in March 
and April couple upon the ice. Theſe people, covered 
> with hair, and reſembling brutes more than men, creep 
towards them with a large hook and line in their hands, 
in, and when they come within a proper diſtance throw the 
hook. When the fea-dog attempts to eicape he commonly 
faſtens himſelf upon it: but ſometimes jumps into the ſca 


dogs. I hey Ts 
ſhorter legs. 


5 WW with ſuch force that he pulls the poor fitherman after him, 
ad the rope being faſtened to his middle. . They extract an 
eds, oil from thele animals, cat the fleſh, and cloath them- 
con- ME ſelves with the ſkin, They alſo ſometimes kill rein-deer, 
ver by cloathing themſelves with the ſkin of that bealt, and 
1 the RW creeping among them till they come within their reach, 
2n;- and then ſtrike them with their darts, They purchaſe 
vr WS their wives of their relations for three or four rein-dcer, 
en in the ſame manner as the Oſtiacs. 
lack Wie learn from a gentleman, who travelled in this coun- 
men try, that on his aſking one of the Samoiedes about their 
"mee religion, he replied, that they believed there was a heaven 
ls and a God, whom they called heyha ; that they were 
le fully convinced that none were greater and more power- 
ful than he; that all things depended on him ; that he 
cos WS was our common father, and that good men would be 
2h: happy after death. Yet they worſhip the ſun, moon, and 
nat WT ftars, with ſeveral kinds of beaſts and birds, from whom 
ther they hope to receive benefits; they alſo worſhip images of 
a the human form, but ſo ill carved and dreſſed, that it is 
rn difficult to diſcover what they repreſent. 
u They have priefts among them, who pretend to magic, 
and to foretel future events. Theſe they conſult upon all 
of 1 WWE occaſions : as what ſucceſs they ſhall have in hunting or 
ae fiſhing, or whether they ſhall recover from a fit of tick- 
: - WE "els. On their coming to inquire of him he works him— 
nin: WE {elf into a kind of phrenzy, and in this condition delivers 
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3 his oracles. 
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03. I 0 all theſe people miſſionaries have been ſent, and 
an many of them are ſaid to have embraced the Chriſtian re- 
ligion, and to become members of the Greek church. 

and _ 
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jt 1 Of the principal Cities of Siberia, particularly TomsKov, 
vn HEM, 1 o0B01.SK1, the Capital, CATHARINEBURG, 
de WE Tron, IENESEISE, and IRKATSK. 


le- . 
nt 2 j AVING given a general account of the moſt conſi- 
5 derable of thoſe lavage nations that inhabit this vaſt 


beuntry, we ſhall now mention the principal cities that 
: ; = not been treated of in that account. 

: = ebe or Tousk, a ſtrong frontier town, and the 
VV HS <Pital of a province of its own name, is ſituated in fifty- 


- e fifty minutes latirude, and in eighty- four de- 
1 E the of irty-{even minutes eaſt longitude from London, on 
lerer Tora, juſt before it falls into the Oby, and con- 
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tains above two thouſand houſes. On the higheſt part of 


the town ſtands the wooden caſtle defended by fourteen 
pieces of cannon, and in it are, a cathedral built with wood, 
the government chancery, and an arſenal. The lower part 
of the town is the moſt populous, and is ſeparated into 
two parts by the rivulet Uſhaika. In that part which 
lies to the left, are, a church, a monaſtery, and a nunnery 
and in that part on the right, are three pariſh churches, 
and an exchange for merchants. There is alſo a church 
in the upper part of the town, The inhabitants carry on 
a conſiderable trade, it lying on the great road through all 
the eaſtern and northern parts of Siberia; and here arc a! 
kinds of tradeſmen and artificers ; but they are extremely 
indolent and ſlothful, owing to the cheapneſs of proviſiois 
and their propenſity to drinking. | 

Nakim, the capital of a territory of the ſame name, is 
ſituated in fifty-eight degrees fifty minutes north latitude, 
it is ſeated on the Oby. It is a large and populous city, 
defended by a ſtrong fortreſs, and a good garriſon of Coſ- 
ſacks. IT'he territory around it abounds with beavers, ſa- 
bles, foxes, and ermines. 'I he banks of the Oby arc near 
this place inhabited by the Oſtiacks. 

The fortreſs of Pohem, built by the Ruſſians, is ſituated 
on a river that flows {rom the north into the Tobol, fall- 
ing from a high mountain, near the coaſt of the Frozen 


Sea. The town is inhabited by Muſcovites; the ſoil of 


the adjacent country being very fertile, and the woods 
aftording a variety of wild beaſts, ſuch as wolves, foxes, 
fables, &c. | 

Tonorskx or Forors&r, the capital of all Siberia, and 
the reſidence of the governor-general, is ſeated in fif- 
ty-eight degrees north latitude, and ſixty- ſeven degrees eaſt 
longitude from London, on che river Irtis near the influx 
of the Tobel into that river. The city is divided into the 
Upper and Lower town. The Upper town ſtands very 
high on the eaſt fide of the Irtis, and tune Lower on a 
plain between the hill and the river, Both tow:.s taken 
together are of a very large circumference, but all the 
houſes are built with wood. In th: Upper town, which 
is ;;roperly called the city, ſtands the fort, which is built 
with ſtone, ai.d contains the government court, the gover- 
nor's houſe, the archbiſhop's palace, the exchange, and 
two of the principal churches, which are all ſtone build- 
ings. The Upper town is incloſed with an earthern ram- 
part, and has alſo three wooden churches, a convent, and 
a market; but the inhabitants are under the neceſſity of 
going down the hill for water. Beſides large maſſes of 


earth fall from the hill almoſt every year, which obliges 


the inhabitants to rebuild the houſes that ftand near the 
declivity, The Lower town contains ſeven churches, 
and a convent built with ſtone, and has alſo a market. 
This city contains about 15,000 inhabitants. The Lower 
town 1s expoſed to inundations, and there is a communi- 
cation between that and the Upper town by three dif- 
ferent ways. 

The women of all ranks and ages paint, though they 
are in general very handfome, but they have not tnat fe- 
minine ſoftneſs which is the principal charm of the ſex. 

This city once carried on a conſiderable trade to China 
by caravans ; but the mutual knavery of the Ruſſian and 
Chineſe merchants ſoon reduced it to a languiſhing fate; 
and ſome differences that aroſe between the two powers 
have ſince entirely deſtroyed it. 

NEIWIANSK ol, a town in the province of Tobolſki, 
ſeated on the river Neiura, was built in the year 1701, at 
the expence of the crown, in order to ſuperintend the 
iron-works in its neighbourhood. It conſiſts of a wooden 
fort, and about eight hundred houſes, moit of which are 
built in direct lines, and form {trait broad ſtreets. Very 
curious and ſerviceable copper and braſs utenſils are made 
here, 

CATHERINEBURG, a regular town built in the German 
manner, is ſeated in the ſame province, 550 werſts from 
the city of Tobolſki, and was begun in the year 1723 by 
Peter the Firſt, and finiſhed in 1726 by the Czarina Ca- 
therine his Conſort, from whom it received its name. It 
ſtands on the river Iſett, which runs through the middle 
of it, and is well fortified. All the houſes were built at 
the expence of the government, and molt of its inhabi- 
tants are officers belonging to the crown, the reſt "= ar- 

| | tificers 
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tificers and head-miners, who have the care of the works. 
It conſiſts of about 450 houſes, beſides the ſuburbs with- 
out the walls, which are in part inhabited by exiled cri- 
minals, or others who voluntarily work at the fortifica- 
tions or mines for daily pay, 'I he public buildings of 
the town are a wooden church, a ſtone edifice for the 
public offices, an exchange with ſhops, an arſenal, and 
a toll or cuſtom-houſe. Catherineburg may be eſteemed 
the centre of all the Siberian mine-works belonging to 
the crown ; hence the director of the Siberian mines re- 
ſides here, and iſſues his inſtructions to the other directors 
of the works, and paſles their accounts. The water of 
the river Iſett is raiſed by a dam 98 fathoms long, three 
fathoms high, and twenty broad, in order to ſupply a 
great number of mills and other engines belonging to the 
mines. All the forges and works about the town, are 
kept in a good condition, and the miners and artilicers 
work with extraordinary ſpirit and diligence, All kinds 
of proviſions are here ſold very cheap, and when any of 
the workmen fall ſick, great care is taken of them in the 
hoſpital, to which patients are alſo brought trom the 
neighbouring works. Adjoining to the hoſpital is a phytic 
garden for the uſe of the patients. 

T here are a great many copper and iron mines in this 
circle, and Mr. Buſhing obſerves, that from the ſmelting 
houſes here, ſeveral hundred thouſand pounds are annually 
ſent out of Siberia. 

There are alſo found jaſper, marble, porphyry, and 
other ſtones of We like kind, which abound in all parts 
of Siberia, where cornelians and ſardonixes are alſo 
found. 

Tiuukx, or TUMEN, a conſiderable town in the pro- 
vince of Tobolſki, is ſeated on the ſouth ſide of the rive 
Tura, over which is a bridge 83 fathoms in length; and 
2 little below it ſtands a fort built with ſtone, in which is 
a church of the ſame materials, Without this fortihca- 
tion are hve hundred houſes, fix churches built with wood, 
and a convent of nuns, with a church. This town has 
two ſuburbs, one of which has two hundred and fifty 
houſes, inhabited by people of all ranks and profeſſions, 
three churches built with ſtone, and a monaſtery. The 
other ſuburb is inhabited by Ruſſians, who have a church, 
and by Mahometan Tartars and Bucharians, who have a 
moſque. 

JENISE1SK, the capital of the province of Jeniſei, is 
ſeated on the river Jeniſei, or Yemiſea, and is about fix 
werſts in circuit. The city contains three churches, a 
monaſtery, a nunnery, an exchange for merchants, a pow- 
der magazine, and ſeven hundred private houſes. I he 
commodious ſituation of the town, cauſes a very briſk trade 
to be carried on here, eſpecially in ſummer ; and moſt of 
the inhabitants are more or leſs concerned in commerce. 
Here is great plenty of corn, fleſh, and fowl ; but the only 
fruit this country produces are two or three ſorts of berries. 

IRKuUTsK, or IRKUTS, the capital of the province of 
the ſame name, is ſeated in a tine plain, near the river An- 
gara, and is one of the moſt conſiderable and populous 
towns in all Siberia, It contains near a thouſand good 
dwelling houſes, and is ſurrounded with palliſadoes, within 
which are fourteen ſmall forts, a moat, and ſome chevaux 
de frize, It is alſo defended by a fort without the town, 
near the Angara, planted with fixteen pieces of cannon, 
Within the city are two churches built with ſtone, and 
four with wood ; and without the city are two churches, 
one of which belongs to a nunnery. It is the ſee of a bi- 
ſhop, and the adjacent country is diverſified with hills and 
vallies, in which is plenty of game, as roe-bucks, elks, 
ſtags, and wild-boars, and alſo partridges, ſnipes, wood- 
cocks, and moor-hens, with plenty of fiſh, 
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Of the Manners of the Ruſſian Inhabitants of Siberia: with 
— Method taken by Peter the Great to people and improve 
Itberta. | 


W E ſhall now give a general account of the manners 
of the Ruſſian inhabitants, as well as of the ori- 
ginal natives, from the Abbe d' Auteroche, who however 
obſerves, that the rapidity with which he traverſed this vaſt 
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country, would not permit him to ſearch into che gan. 
of the people with an attention equal to his villen 
is however by far the beſt account that can be boch b, 
They profeſs, ſays he, the religion of the Gre«!; c 2 
but with a fanaticiſm that appears gradually to ay, 
with the diſtance ſrom the capital. Born in th. .“ 
dreadful flavery, they have loſt the very idea of |; ky 
Their ſtate and ſituation do not admit the indy...” 
artificial wants, their defircs are therefore necetlanty os 
the people in general live great part of the year in tor 
idlenets and inactivity, ſhut up in their ſtoves, the 
rreme naſtineis of which is not to be conceived , We 
however fond of their condition, and hate! Ke 
of ſtirring out, eſpecially to bear arms; but if ther 8 
forced into the ſervice, brandy, and the fear of bund 
ment, will make them tolerable toldiers. Ihe gown. 
ſomneis and incoavenience of their hovels are feats 
creaſed by the teverity of tne winter, Which per e 
their communication with the freſh air; their win. 
are ſeldom more than a foot wide, and fix inches tics. 
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and in the molt northern parts they are denrived of the 
light of the ſun all the while he is paſling through th 
ſouthern ſigns; nor have they any artificial light dur h 
ſplinters of birch wood, which they ſet on fire, and tick 
up in the chinks of the floor, But notwithſtanding a 
this inactivity, confinement, and naſtineſo, they a 
robuſt and uninterrupted health; fo effectually doe: 10 
petual temperance counterbalance all that can wei 
againſt health and life. There is ſcarce one among then 
that is weakly or detormed, and their manner of educs 
tion ſecures to them this good fortune, 

The child, as ſoon as it is born, is laid upon a hey 
of ſtraw, or old rags, in a baſket, where it ſprawls about, 
and {ſtretches its limbs, without any reſtraint; it is nov 
riſhed with milk by means of a horn which is fitted to the 
teats of a cow, but is ſometimes ſuckled by the mother; 
the baſket is hung at the end of a long elaſtic pole, to tia 
it may eaſily be put in motion, and the child rocked asin 
a cradle; but before it can go alone, it is placed upon the 
ground, where it rolls about at pleaſure, till it learns fi 
to ſtand, and then to totter along, with nothing to che 
it but a ſhirt, which ſcarce reaches to the middle of the 
thigh : by this management their children walk ſooner 
than ours can ſtand alone, As ſoon as they are able thy 
are ſuffered to run about, and at the end of the winter ar 
playing in the road in the midſt of the ſnovr, while the 
weather is {till ſo cold that the traveller is afraid of going 
out of his ſledge, though he be covered with fur fron 
head to foot. They are of a large ſtature, extreme! 


muſcular and ſtrong, and live longer than the inhabitant 82 
of any other known part of the world; this, however, | and 
not becauſe their ſituation, upon the whole, is favouravi: Wl 
to life in the tender years of infancy, but the contrary; þ 
for all the children who are not ſtrong by conſtitution c WM . 
ſoon, and none are reared but thoſe who are born witl Sea, a 
the greateſt natural advantages; more than two-thirds appear 
the children that are born here die in their infancy, 20 we ſh; 
it is common to find but three or four alive in familis deſcrib 
that have had ſixteen or eighteen. Many other ca which 
concur gradually to depopulate the villages that are ICat of Ca1 
tered through this vaſt deſert, * | The 
The ſmall-pox frequently carries off half the inhab. tiful, 
tants of one of theſe hamlets at a time, and ſometimes! eur cir 
greater proportion; the ſcurvy is alſo very fatal amo"; Damp 
them; and where they can procure ſpirituous 11quo!s, the partici 
inroads of diſeaſe and mortality are in proportion to thel Ntorofc 
want of the advantages which make intemperance 1:13 work 
fatal in other places. The venereal diſeaſe alſo malt prefix 
great havock among theſe unhappy wretches, to hon contro 
the method of cure is intirely unknown. | 107480 
Upon a review of all that has been here ſaid of th ww 8 
immenſe country, it muſt appear to every reader acht Which 
tomed to a moderate climate, as a deſolate and uncom the w 
fortable region, very thinly peopled, but capable of bein; wo 
greatly improved and rendered valuable by a trade cal * P 
on by land, and the rivers of the country, with the = Ee 
pires of China and Hindoſtan, and all the kingdoms ® * 
ſtates in the Indies: and by ſea from the ſouth- eaſt c03 th wy 
near Kamtſchatka, to the neighbouring iſlands of Japih IT 


to China, the Spice Iſlands, and every part of the 7” 
10 | Indi 
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8 „„ Nothing then could be more politic, and at the 
Wo dies. 5 more cruel, than the ſtep taken by Peter the 
T re 1 ſending ſo many brave men to diffuſe ſome 
2 : 3 the learning, the arts, and the poliſhed manners 

Ic Europe through this ſavage country. I his has been 


MW ready hinted ; but it certainly will not be diſpleaſing to 


Sur readers, ur a | 
ich the particulars of that extraordinary proceeding, 


On the defeat of the Swedes at the battle of Pultowa, 
n 1709» about ten thouſand Swediſh priſoners, including 
., were barbarouſly ſent into Siberia; and among 
hefe no leſs than eight hundred captive officers were in the 
kity of Tobolſki. During their captivity, the common 
Polcliers received remittances from Sweden only twice, 
hich amounted in all to no more than three crowns a 
bead, and the officers received nothing. They were, how- 
ver, well uſed at firſt, till ſome who had leave to be ab- 
| 2 on their parole did not return; and others, who had 
Entered into the Ruflian ſervice, took an opportunity to 


5 Hake their eſcape. After this the unſortunate captives 
„ere more ſtrictly guarded, and diſperſed into remote 
e Nuts; and thoſe who were ſureties for the return of their 
t by a were cloſely confined. 

et Che brave Swediſh ſoldiers, who had often made the 


Nuſſins fly before then, had now no means left for their 


if we here conclude our account of Siberia 
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guarded that it was ſcarcely poſſible for them to eſcape to 
Europe ; while others, who could not attain the know- 
ledge of any mechanic art, were obliged to undergo the 
laborious employment of cutting down wood, 

The men of learning ſet up public ſchools, and not 
only taught the children of the Ruſſians, but thoſe of their 
tellow priſoners, many of whom had either their wives 
with them, or marricd Ruſſian women; for the great 
towns of Siberia were chiefly inhabited by colonics of Ruſ- 
ſians, whom the czar tranſplanted thither for the ſecurity 
of his dominions on that fide, Theſe officers in their 
ſchools and academics taught Latin, High Dutch, French, 
ethics, mathematics, fencing, riding the great horſe, and 
other manly exerciſes. And ſome of thoſe ſehools acquired 
ſuch reputation, that it is ſaid the citizens of Moſcow 
ſent their children into Siberia for education, 

It was perhaps impoſſible for the czar to take a more 
effectual method to civilize and improve all the principal 
towns in this remote part of his dominions, than by baniſh- 
ing thither theſe unhappy Swediſh captives, among whom 
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fame of the king of Sweden's ſucceſs, had entered into his 
ſervice. It was happy for thoſe gentlemen that it was ſo 
cheap a country, that a ſingle man might live tolerably 
well for ſeven or eight pounds a year. 

To alleviate the unhappineſs of their captivity, prince 
Gagarin, the governor of Siberia, behaved to them with 
great generoſity, and never let any of them apply to him 
tor relief in vain; and the Swediſh officers thought they 
never could ſufficiently applaud his humanity, and uſed 
to ſay, that their only misfortune was their being ba- 
niſhed to a country ſo remote from their relations and 


Magellan, in the year 1521, who gave them the name of 


Ladrones, or Iſlands of Thieves, from the natives ſtealing 


they were thoſe of Saypan and T inian, they being deſcrib- 
ed as very beautiful iflands, and as lying in between fifteen 
and ſixteen degrees of north latitude, Theſe characte- 
riftics are peculiarly applicable to the two above-mention- 
ed places, for the pleaſing appearance of Tinian occaſioned 

the Spaniards to give it the additional name of Buenoviſtaz 
and Saypan, which is in the latitude of fifteen degrees 

twenty-two minutes north, affords no contemptible proſ- 


Dr. Hawkeſworth in his account of commodore Byron's 
voyage ſays, that the iſland of SAY PAN is not only larger 
but pleaſanter than Pinian. It is in a great degree co- 
vered with trees, and abounds with hogs and guanicoes. 
| It is conjectured that the Spaniards at ſtated periods carry 
on a pearl fiſhery at this iſland, as there were evident ſigns 
of pcople having been lately there, and large heaps of the 


There are generally reckoned twelve of theſe iſlands, but 
if the ſmall iſlets and rocks are counted, they will amount 
to about twenty, Moſt of them were formerly well inha- 
bited; and even not an hundred years ago the three prin- 
cipal iſlands, Guam, Rota, and Tinian, are ſaid to have 
contained above fifty thouſand people; but Tinian hath, 
ſince that time, been intirely depopulated, and only two or 
three hundred Indians left at Rota to cultivate rice for the 
iſland of Guam, which'can alone be properly ſaid to be 
inhabited, This iſland is the only ſettlement of the Spa- 
niards : here they keep a governor and garriſon ; and here 


paſſage, from Acapulco to the Philippines, 


9 al | 
5 Wubliſtence, and were obliged to earn their bread by apply- 
pet. 3 ng to the mechanic arts with which they were acquainted, 
en n order to ſupport themſelves. There were among them 
hen Mi:iaters, gold and ſilver-ſmiths, ſhoe makers, turners, 
vc, WE ard-makers, weavers and taylors, TI nele were by ſome 
cans or other enabled to follow their ſeveral buſineſſes; 
hey C nd ſome, who had fallen into a way of trade, had leave ni 
3 trayel about the country, the paſles being ſo well | friends. 
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er art 
e the r 
going 
ren the Situation, Extent, and Number of the LabRok ks, | ſome of his goods, From the account given of the two 
me or Marian Hands; the Number of the Inhabitants of firſt the commodore fell in with, it ſeems probable that 
tans SAYPAN, and a particular Account of the Iſland of Guam; 
er, and of the Flying Proas uſed by the Natives. 
1radl 
aß; E have now deſcribed the countries ſituated in the 
In de molt eaſtern part of Aſia, from China to the Frozen 
| Witt dea, and have given as particular an account of whatever 
rds r appeared worthy of notice as our materials would allow; 
„ 20 ve ſhall now, therefore, return to the ſouth-eaſt, and 
mils deſcribe the oriental iſlands, beginning with the Ladrones, pect when ſeen at ſea. 
aul which are ſituated about eighteen hundred miles to the eaſt 
: ſcale of Canton, in China, 
| | Theſe iſlands have been repreſented as extremely beau- 
hab. tiful, and abounding with all the neceſſaries of life, by all 
mes: eur circumnavigators, particularly by Woodes, Rogers, and 
mogg ampier; but none of them have deſcribed them in ſo 
s, e particular and beautiful a manner as the ingenious narra— 
den torof commodore Anſon's voyage round the world, to which | oyſters ſhells were ſeen, 
e eb BW vork the Rev. Mr. Walter the commodore's chaplain has 
makes preaxed his name; but it is ſaid, and indeed was never 
hom controverted, that the papers and journals written on the 
age were put into the hands of Mr. Robins, and by 
f this b given to the world in the elegant and agreeable dreſs 
ccul- which they wear. This gentleman lived only to convince 
1com- the world of his great abilities, by the improvements he 
being made in gunnery and fortification, and of the loſs which 
arried the public ſuſtained by his immature death. He died in 
e em- the Eaſt Indies, where he went by appointment of our Eaſt 
s and _ company inſpector general of their fortifications, 
- coal 1 Tel here chiefly avail ourſelves of what is ſaid of | the Manila ſhip generally touches for refreſhment in her 
apes ole iſlands in that moſt entertaining and inſtructive work. 
1 he Ladrones, or Marian illands, were diſcovered by 
n bl 


GUAM is computed to be about thirty leagues in circum- 
Aa ference, 


were ſome of the politeit men in Europe, who, upon the © 
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band is not at liberty to diipoſe of any taing without her 
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ference, and is full of hills, dales, and Pream3 of good! 
water. It produces the bread-fruit, cocoa- nut, and other | 
fruit natural to the {oi and chmate; beſides oranges, 
lemons, citrons, with muſk and water melons, which were 
originally brought thither by the Spaniards, Captain, 


tot no iron is uſcd in her conſtruction: ſhe is gb... 
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and the {mail boat, which is always in the water, tus, 
vent her ovetictting to windward. This frame is un 
called an out-rizuer, TIT he body of the proa is {Q,.....* 


— 


two picces joined end- ways, and ſewed together with! 


” 
a, 


BS 1 
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\\ oodes Rogers obierves, that the indigo plant grows wild inches thick at the bottom, which at the gung ae 
— . 1. 4 


might make great quantities of that valuable articic of 

commerce; but as they nave ſo remote a ſituation, and 

are out of the way of trade, they make no ule of it. 
They have plenty of cattle, but they are Jean and fmail, 


and generaily white, 1 ke hogs, from their feeding al- |emploved either in bailing out the water, which {, 
. * 


molt entirely on cocoa- nuts and bread- fruit, make excel- 
lent pork; and were not the Spaniards remarkably ioth- 


ful, they might enjoy almo!t all tac delicacies and ſuper— they are fitted for ranging the Lacrone lands, fires - 
ſtuities of lite. they are nearly north and fouth of each other 


* 


| {teer the veſſel with a paddle according to the tac 


there in ſuch abundance, thut were they induſtrious they | duced to lets than one. 


The proa generally carries fix or ſeven Indians .. 
bay % IT 


| 9 
of which arc placed in the head and ftern, who alte 

Vernes 
5 5 „ | A rom . 
on; he in the fiern being the ficerſman, The others 
| 3 5 C EC 
dentally ſhips, or in ſetting and trimming tax j.; 


From this deſcription it is ſufficiently obvious hay yn 


15 we. 
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Tus iſland contains near four thouſand inhabitants, one within the limits of the trade wind, the proas by {. 


thoutund of which ure ſuppoſed to Jive in the city of San 


I znatio de Agana, where the governor utually reides. 
The houtes are built of {tone and timber, and covered 


with tiles, an unuſual metnod of building in tneſe warm and by the flatnets of their lee-fide, and their (mull bre.24 


climates, This iſland alto hath thirteen or fourtcen vil— 
lages. The original natives are tall, rong, and of an 
olive complexion ; they go naked, except wraring a cloth 
before, and the wemen a {mall petticoat, The men are 
very dexterous at flinging, and make ule of pieces of clay 
of an oval form which they burn till it is as hard as mar- 
ble. .Thev are ſuch excellent markſmen that they ſeldom 
fail of hitting any mark, and thro with ſuch force as to 
kill a man at a contiderable diitance, 

As Guam is eſteemed a place of conſequence on account 
of its affording refreſhments ro the Manila ſhip, there are 
two cities on the ſea-ſhore; one is the caitle of St. An- 
gelo, which lies ncar the road where the Manila ihip uſu— 
ally anchors, and is but an inſignificant fortreſs, mount- 
ing only five eight-pounders: the other is the cattle of dt. 
Lewis, which is four leagues to the north-eaſt of St. An- 
elo, and is intended to protect a road where a ſmall veſ- 
ic] anchors that arrives every year from Manila, This fort 
mounts the ſame number of guns as the former. Beſides 
theſe, there is a battery of five pieces of cannon on an emi- 
nence near the ſea-ſhure. The Spaniſh troops employed 
at this iſland conſiſt of three companies of foot, of between 
fo:ty and fifty men each. This is the principal ſtrength 
on which the governor depends, for he cannot rely on the 


' molt excellently on a wind, and with either end teren 


— 


. 
1 


can run from one of thele iflands to the other, aud 1 


again, only by fhifting the ſail without ever putting abe 


} 


| are capable of lying much nearer the wind than any other 
veſſel yet known. | NO 
' Velſz!s bearing ſome diſtant reſemblance to theſe aten 
be met with in various parts of the Eaſt-Indies; but nc» 
of them ſeem worthy to be compared with thoſe of t 
Ladrones, either for their conſtruction or celerity, which 
renders it probable that this was originally the inventiq 
of fome genius of thele iflands, and afterwards impertech 
copicd by the neighbouring nations. 


S 4%. MK 
Of T1NxN1AN. 

Its Situation and Extent. The beautiful Appearance at ti 
Country, The Animals and Vegetables, with a particy/n 
Deſcriptian of the Bread-fruit. The princital Incarcei. 

- , / 1 * . . 
encies of the Iſland, and by woat means this beautifu! H 
became de populated. 


HE iſland of Tinian is ſituated in fifteen degres, 
eight minutes north latitude; and in one hundtel 
and forty-four degrees, fifty minutes weſt longitude. It 
is only about twelve miles long, and about half as much 
in breadth, yet, on account of its extraordinary beaut! 


aſſiſtance of the Indian 1niabitants, with whom he is ge- 


and fertility, it well deſerves a particular deſcription. Ih 


nerally upon ill terms, and is fo much afraid of them, that | ſoil is every where dry and healthy, and being alſo ſone- 
he has devarred them the uſe both of fire-arms and lanccs. | what ſandy, it is the leſs diſpoſed to a rank and too lux 

i he reſt of the iflands, though uninhabited, abound in riant vegetation. Hence the meadows and bottoms of the 
provitons and refreſhments, but there is no So harbour ' woods Are much nearer and {moother than 18 cuſtumary 4 


or road amongſt them all, 


Father Gobien in his hiſtory of theſe iſlands informs us, 
that the wife is abſolute miſtteſs of the houte, and the hul- 


hot climates, The land riſes in gentle flopes from the i. 


' ſhore to the middle of the iſland, tho? the general cou: 


of its aſcent is frequently interrupted by vallies of an ea 


permiilion. He adds further, that {the chaitiſes him or 
puts him away at pleaſure, and whenever a ſcpuration hap- 


children, who confider the next huſband ſhe takes as their 
father, Cal.ender's Colliction, vl. 3. p. 51, 52. 

The original natives are a bold, ſtrong, and well limbed 
people, and feem, from ſome of their works, to be no 
ways defective in underſtanding; for their flying proas, 


by them, are ſo extraordinary an invention, that it would 
do nonuur to the moſt ingenious nation. 

This veſſel received the name of flying proa from the 
ſwiftneſs with which it tails, it being able to run with a 
brit trade-wind near twenty miles an hour, and the Spa- 
tiards ſay much more. Its conſtruction is contrary to the 
practice of all the reſt of mankind ; for as the head of the 
veſſel is uſually made different from the ſtern, and the 
two ſides alixe, the proa, on the contrary, has her head 
and itern exactly alike ; but her ſides very different; for 


that intended to be always the lee-ſide is flat, while the, 


wind-ward ſide is built rounding like other veſſels: but to 
prevent her overſetting, which from her ſmall breadth, 
and the ſtreightneſs of her leeward fide, would without 
this precaution infallibly happen, a frame is laid out from 


N 


her to windward, to the end of which is faſtened a log 


formed in the ſhape of a ſmall boat, and made hollow. 
The weight of the frame is intended to balance the proa, 


© 


deſcent, many of which wind irregularly through the coun- 
try. Theſe vales and the gradu-l ſwellings of the ground, 


| : which their different combinations give riſe to, are mot 
pens, ſhe not only retains all her moveablcs, but alſo her 


beautifully diverſified by the mutual encroachments 
woods and lawns, which coaſt each other, and traverle the 
iſland in large tracts. Ihe woods conſiſt of tall and ſpread- 
ing trees, moſt of them celebrated either for their beauty 
or their fruit; while the lawns are uſually of a conlider- 


2 | s, able breadth. Their turf is clean and uniform, it being 
which are the only veſfels that for ages paſt have been uſed | 


compoſed of a fine trefoil, intermixedwith a varietyot flowers 

Hence ariſes a multitude of the moſt elegant and enter, 
taining proſpects, according to the different blendings d 
theie woods and lawns, and their various interſections 
with each other, as they ſpread themſelves differeniſ 
through the vallies, and over the ſlopes and declivities, u 
which the place abounds. 

There are, however, no ſtreams, yet the water of the 
wells and ſprings, which are every where to be met wi 
near the ſurface, is extremely good, and near the centt 
of the iſland are two or three pieces of excellent wat) 
the turf of whoſe banks is as clear, as even, and 5 f. 
gularly diſpoſed, as if they had been baſons formed for 
the decoration of the place. Thete waters abound wor 
duck, teal, and curlew : and in the iſland is provigi® 
plenty of the whiſtling plover. ' 
| The beautics of Tinian are not ſolely confined to tie 
excellency of its landſcapes, ſince the animals, which, 
during the greateſt part of the year, are the ſole poſſi 
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: 15 ſoil, in ſome meaſure partake of the roman- 
Wn 2 iſland and are no ſmall addition to its won- 
JP ry; for the cattle, of which it is not uncom- 
| eriul gat At of ſome thouſands feeding together in a 
_—_ low are all of them milk white, except their 
wa which are generally black or brown, and notwith- 
FL, Tarn being no inhabitants, yet the clamour and 
. 8. arading of domeſtic poultry, which in great 
5 ee 3 the woods, continually excite the idea of 
3 hbourhood of farms and villages, and contribute 
; ** cheerfulneſe and beauty of the place. 
The cattle, which are computed at leaſt to be ten thou. 
End, are far from being ſhy ; they are extremely wel] 
| aſted, and the fleſh of an ealy digeſtion. The tow!s too 
ee excecdingly good, and to be run down with eaſe, 
pere are allo abundance of wild hogs. Theſe are very 
! excellent food, but they are a very fierce anima], and can 
| = be obtained by ſhooting them, or hunting them with 
Dogs. The country is equally to be admired on account 
Sf. its fruits and vegetable productions, which are happily 
apted to the cure ol the ſea- ſcurvy, which is of the greater 


e duvantage, as theſe iſlands are on the borders of the vaſt 

fern ocean, and are extremely convenient for landing 
en fer a tedious voyage, which was ſeldom made without 
"07: any of the crew ſuffering by that dreadful diſeaſe, but 
tie the late circumnavigations which have been made by di- 
i. eegion of his preſent Majeſty, have been performed with 
n ess loſs being ſuſtained from that baneful diſeaſe, which 
c uſt be attributed to the happy extenſion of medical know- 


my 


Wfowed by the ſeveral commanders, to the health and ac- 

commodation of their crew ought not to be over-looked, 

Was eſſentially conducing to that end. And M. de Bou- 

Weainville, who made a ſimilar voyage in 1767 and 1708 
under the direction of the French king, buried only ſeven 
| Wof his crew, (though whilſt in the ſouth ſeas they were 
Prremely ſickly,) in encompaſſing the globe, and in 
Ja voyage of two years and four months, having two 
hundred perſons on board. In the woods are inconceiv- 
able quantities of cocoa- nuts, with the cabbages growing 
Won the ſame tree. There are beſides guavas, limes, ſweet 
W2n1d ſour oranges, and a kind of fruit peculiar to theſe 
Wilands, called by the Indians rhumay, and by commodore 
Anſon's people the bread-fruit ; for they conſtantly eat it 


4 edge; but at the ſame time the attention and care be- 


a 


aut! WWW ouring their ſtay upon the iſland inſtead of bread, and it 
The vas ſo univerſally preferred to it, that no ſhips bread was 
me. WW expended all the while they ſtaid there. 
It grows upon a pretty lofty tree, which, near the top, 
{ the is divided into large and ſpreading branches; the leaves, 
r; 10 WE which are of a remarkably deep green, are notched about 
1:2- he edges, and are generally from a foot to eighteen inches 
ur in length. The fruit itſelf is found indifferently in al] 
e217 WAS parts of the branches, and is in ſhape rather eliptical 
oun- WE than round: it is covered with a rough rind; and is uſu- 
an, WS =ily ſeven or eight inches long; each grows ſingly, and 
mot not in cluſters. The fruit is fitteſt to be uſed when full 
brown, but ſtill green; when, being roaſted in the em- 
the bers, it has ſome diſtant reſemblance to the taſte of an arti- 
ead- E choak's bottom, and is, like that, of a ſoft and ſpungy 
aun texture. As it ripens it becomes ſofter, turns yellow, and 
der- contracts a luſcious taſte and an agrecable ſmell, not un- 
eng like a ripe peach, but it is then eſteemed unwholeſome, 
en. and is faid to produce fluxes. | 
ter. The principal inconvenience attending the iſland is the 
„aft number of muſchatoes and other ſpecies of flies, to- 
ions ether with a kind of tick, which, though principally 
, #ttached to the cattle, will frequently faſten on the limbs 
TY and bodies of the human ſpecies, and, if not perceived and 
emoved in time, will bury its head under the ſkin and 
the E raiſe a painful inflammation. There are alſo a few cen- 
vi urpedes and ſcorpions; but none of Commodore Anſon's 
ae men received the leaſt injury from them. Another incon— 
ter, 5 temence attending the ifland is the little ſecurity, in ſome 
ſee ibo, for a ſhip at anchor, the road being extremely 
fol Inconvenient, 
vth . he only proper anchoring place for ſhips of burthen 
19us . at the ſouth-weſt end of the iſland, but the anchorage 
13 unſafe. 
- Wie very ſurpriſing that an iſland ſo richly fur- 
1 rf "a conveniencies of life, and ſo well provided 
4 | © lubſiſtence, but for the enjoyment of man- 


IQ 
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kind, ſhould be entirely deſtitute of inhabitants, eſpecially 


as it is in the neizhbourhood of other iſlands, that in ſome 
meaſure depend upon this for their ſupport. But Mr. 
Walter obſerves, that he was told by the Indians in 1743, 
it was not then fifty years ſince the iſland was depopulated. 
The three iſlands of Tinian, Rota, and Guam, were all 
full of inhabitants, and Tinian alone contained 30, ooo; 
but ſickneſs raging among the iſlands, and deſtroying 
multitudes of the people, the Spaniards, to recruit their 
numbers at Guam, which were extremely diminiſhed by 
the mortality, ordered all the inhabitants of Tinian thi- 
ther, where, Janguithing for their native ſpot, the greateſt 
part of them in a few years died of grief, 

There are ſtill remains to be met with in the iſland, 
which ſhew that it was once extremely populous, for in 
all parts of it are ruins of a particular kind ; theſe uſually 
conſiſt of two rows of pyramidical pillars, each pillar be- 
ing about fix feet from ihe next, and the diſtance between 
the rows about twelve {ect : theſe pillars are about five 
feet ſquare at the baſe, and about thirteen feet high; and 
on the top of each is a ſemi-globe with the flat ſurface 
upwards. The whole of the pillar and ſemi-globe is ſo— 
lid, being compoſed of ſand and ſtone cemented together 
and plaſtered over. TI hcſe were ſaid by the neighbouring 
Indians to be foundations of particular buildings fet apart 
for only thoſe of the natives who had engaged in ſome re- 
ligious vow. But if they were originally the baſis of their 
common dwellinz- houſes, their number muſt have been 
very conſiderable ; for in many parts of the iſland they 
are planted very thick, and ſuthciently evince the multi- 
tude of its former inhabitants. 

This iſland does not ſeem to have been equally propi- 
tious to Commodore Byron and his crew, as to Commo- 
dore Anſon, who touched at it in July 1765; for though 
ſuchas were languiſhing with the ſcurvy were ſoon recover- 
ed when removed on ſhore, yet many were ſeized with fe- 
vers, of which two died (and what is remarkable, they were 
the firſt of the ſhip's crew that had died on a voyage of thir- 
teen months) the rains which were very violent were almoſt 
perpetual; and to encreaſe their dittrets, tac heat was ſo in- 
tenſe, that the thermometer on board the ſhip, generally ſtood 
at 86, which is only nine degrees below the heat of the blood 
in the human body. The conſequence of which was, that 
whatever proviſion they killed, turned green, and ſwarmed 
with maggots in leſs than an hour afterwards: and if a 
method had not been hit upon of ſnaring the wild hogs, and 
fo getting them alive, their ſubſiſtence would have been 
very ſcantily dealt out; but by this contrivance they were 
well ſtocked with freſh proviſions: ſome of theſe animals 
weighed two hundred pounds each, and many were ſent 
on board to ſupply them 1n the proſecution of the voyage, 
So great a difference does a month ſeem to make in the 
condition of this iſland ; for the Centurion arrived at the 
end of Auguſt 1743, and in September 1767 Captain 
Wallis in the Dolphin put in here for refreſhments, and 
continued near a month, during which time he found 
every neceſſary accommodation, and it ſhould ſeem with- 
out the inconveniences of heat and rain. | 

Before we conclude this chapter, it will be proper to 
obſerve, that the ingenious writer,of Commodore Anſon's 
voyage ſays, that though the Ladrones have no immediate 
intercourſe with any other people, yet there lie to the ſouth 
and ſouth-weſt of them a multitude of lands that are ſup- 
poſed to extend to the coaſt of that part of a new-diſco- 
vered continent, (as was then believed, ) called New Gui- 
nea. Theſe iſlands are ſo near the Ladrones, that canoes 
from them have ſometimes, by diſtreſs, been driven to 
Guam ; whence it has been ſuppoſed, that the Ladrones 
were originally peopled from ſuch a continent, But 
the opinion of a ſouthern continent is now almoſt ex- 
ploded by the report made by the ſeveral voyagers that 
have lately traverſed the ſouth ſeas, chiefly with a view 
to aſcertain this point, from which the moſt valuable 
knowledge reſpecting our globe would be derived, and the 
views of a commercial nation greatly furthered. Captain 
Cook in his firſt voyage (which is written by Dr. Hawkeſ- 
worth) gives it as his opinion, founded on the tract which 
his own ſhip purſued, that there is no continent to the 
northward of latitude 409 S. but of this much more will 
be ſaid, when thoſe parts of the globe properly come under 
our diſcu ſſi on. 
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. 
Of the New PIII PI xS. 


The Dreſs, Cuſtoms, and Manners of the Inhabitants. 
Some Reaſons aſſigned why the Truth of the Accounts given 
of thoſe Iſlands may be cailed in queſtion, 

s & HE New Philippines, or Caroline Iſlands, ſaid to be 

ſituated about the ſixth degree of north latitude, 
and one hundred and thirty-eighth degree of eaſt Jongitude, 
are but imperfectly diſcovered. The beſt if not the only 
account we have of them, is to be found in the Philoſo- 
phical FTranſactions, in two letters from Father Clan and 

Father Gobien, dated from the iſland of Manila, founded 

on the report of ſome natives of thoſe iſlands, driven upon 

the iſle of Samar, in 1695, 

Theſe are ſaid to conſiſt of thirty-two iſlands, ſituated 
between the Ladrones and the Philippines. The countty 
15 extremely populous, and all the iſlands are under the 
dominion of one king, who keeps his court in the ifle of 
Lamarec, The natives go half naked, and the men paint 
and ſtain their bodies with ſeveral figures ; but the women 
and children are not painted, In the complexion and 
form of their faces they nearly reſemble the tawny Philip- 
pines, The dreſs of the men only conſiſts in a cloth 
faſtened round their loins which covers their. thighs, and 
a looſe cloth about their bodies which they tie betore. T he 
principal difference between the dreſs of the men and wo- 
men is, that the cloth worn by the latter hangs a little 
lower; beſides, the moſt conſiderable among the women 
wear necklaces, bracelets, and rings of tortoiſe ſhell. 

The people are ſaid to be of fo peaceful a diſpoſition, 
that they never do violence to each other; and that mur- 
der or homicide was ncver heard of amongſt them. Their 
language is different both from that of the Philippines and 
the Ladrone iſlands, and comes neareſt to that of the 
Arabs. They are ſaid to have no cattle, dogs, nor any 
quadrupeds in their iſlands, nor any land-fowls but cocks 
and hens, which they breed up, but never eat their eggs. 
Without obſerving ſet-meals, they eat and drink when 
they have an appetite, They ſalute a perſon by taking 
him either by the hand or foot, or gently ſtroaking his 
face, Their lances or darts are pointed with ſharp bones, 
Among their tools they have a ſaw made of a large ſhell, 
ſharpened with a ſtone, for they are ſaid to have no iron 
or other metals on their iſlands. 

After all, there is ſome reaſon to believe theſe accounts 
fictitious, ſince we find no notice taken of them by later 
diſcoverers; and there are even ſome contradictions in the 
accounts given by thoſe miſſionaries themſelves ; for Fa- 
ther Gobien ſays, theſe iſlands are eighty-ſeven in num- 
ber, and form one of the fineſt archipelagoes in the eaſt. 
He alſo gives a map of them, which is likewiſe inſerted 
in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, in which he makes 
them extend from two degrees ſouth to ſeventeen degrees 
north latitude, though he had no other means of knowing 
their latitude, number, and ſituation, with reſpect to each 
other, than from ſome of the ſuppoſed inhabitants ranging 
pebbles on a table. 


r. I. 


Te Situation and Names of the principal of the PHILIPPINE 


Is. axDs : the Climate and Fertility of the Soul : the Trees, 
Plants, and Shrubs: with a particular Account of ſome 
ſpecies of the Palm and Plantain, and of ſeveral poiſon us 

Herbs; and others which Providence has wiſely formed as 
Antidotes to them, 


HE Philippine Iſlands are very numerous, ſome 

ſay they even amount to a thouſand. They extend 

from the fifth degree of north latitude to the nineteenth, 

and from the one hundred and fourteenth degree of eaſt 
* | 


i 


longitude almoſt to the hundred and thirtieth; and 

ſituated about four hundred leagues to the weltwarg 32 
Ladrones, one hundred and twenty to the ſouth of Chin, 
and two hundred eaſt of Cochin-china. They ors 
covered by Magellan, and received the name of Pult 
pines in honour of Philip II. king of Spain, in whoſe a 
the Spaniards firſt planted an European colony there a 

The principal of theſe iſlands are, 1. Luconia;  , 
it is called by the Portugueſe, Manila, from the ky 
town in the iſland. 2. Samar, or Tandago, ſometins 
called Philippina. 3. Maſbate. 4. Mindoro, 4 Luba 
6. Paragoia, or Paragoa. 7. Panay, 8. Leyta, 9. Bod 
10. Sibu, Cibau, or Zebu. 11, Negroes Iſland. 12.% 
John's. 13. Xolo: and 14. Mindanao. 

The weather in theſe iſlands is not ſo exceſſively hots 
might be expected from their being ſituated fo near to th 
line; they being conſtantly refreſhed by ſea breezes, the 
winds blowing eaſterly one part of the year, and weſtel 
the other. 'T hole from the eaſt begin in October, by 
are not ſettled till about the middle of November, Thi; 
wind is accompanied with fair weather, It begins to tun 
to the weſt in May; but does not blow ſteadily from tha 
quarter till June. When the vind firſt veers to the web. 
ward, it blows faintly, and there is one or two hurricang 
in a day: but after the ſtorm is over, the wind again thi 
about to the caſt, and the ſky becomes ſerene. In a litt! 
time there are ſeveral hurricanes in a day, with violent 
guſts of wind and loud claps of thunder; and at Jengt 
they come on ſo thick, that the wind continues in thi 
quarter from whence the hurricanes arife, that is, out d 
the weſt, where it remains till October or November; 
during which time there is thick cloudy weather, violent 
rains, and ſometimes ſuch dreadful thunder and lightning, 
that the largeſt trees are torn up by the roots, and the river, 
overflowing their banks, drown the flat country. 

The worſt weather is about the latter end of July, u 
the beginning of Auguſt, when it is very £ool and chilly 
In September the wind and rain abate, and the air be- 
comes clear; but till the morning fogs laſt till almd 
noon, when the ſun ſhines out, | 

How diſagrecable ſoever it be to have fo great a part 
the year tempeſtuous and rainy, yet there is not any cout- 
try in the world that appears more beautiful; for there 
here a perpetual verdure ; and buds, bloſſoms, and fruit 
are found upon the trees all the year round, not only i 
well-cultivated gardens, but in the fields and mountains; 
and no ſoil in the world produces greater plenty of all tis 
neceſſaries of life. 

In ſome of theſe iflands great quantities of gold 2 
waſhed down from the mountains, and found mixed wic 
the ſand of the rivers. There are alſo found mines 0 
other metals, and excellent loadſtones, a 

The country abounds with a variety of fruits, one d 
the moſt valuable of which, called the ſanter, grows ui 
in the woods: it is of the ſize, ſhape, and colour of a7 
peach, and has five kernels like the ſeeds of an olang 
The Spaniards preſerve it in the ſame manner as quincæ 
and alſo when half ripe pickle it with vinegar. The tte 
reſembles that of the walnut, but has large leaves that aſt 
uſed in medicine. | g 

They have a fruit called magol, which is downy lis? 
peach, and of the colour of an orange; but it is not!“ 
taſted, and is hard of digeſtion, The tree is 25 tall 25 
pear-tree, and has thick boughs, with leaves like thoſe 0 
the laurel ; the wood is but little inferior to ebony” 

They have alſo durions, mangoes, and moſt ot g 
dian fruits; beſides oranges of ſeveral kinds, diftcren 
from thoſe of Europe, and ſome of them much big 
There are alſo great and ſmall lemons, but theſe ate g 
nerally ſweet. 

The moſt profitable trees are the palms, an N 
conſiſt the principal wealth of the great men. an 
tree are reckoned forty ſpecies, the moſt valuable of waic 
is the ſago. Theſe trees grow wild in the woods, 4, 
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made the ſago brought to Europe, which the 
lead of bread four or live months in the year, 
re bark and wood are thin and hard, and when they 
Ze en the tree they ſplit it in the middle, then ſcrape 
2 mw zich and beat it with a wooden peſtle in a mortar; 
| — : aha train it through a cloth, pouring in water, 
| at, carries the ſubſtance of the pith through the cloth, 
1 > av nothing but a little huſk behind. After it is 
: mo it has a ſediment, which, when the water is 
1 drawn from it, is made into cakes and baked, and proves 
i good bread. The ſago exported into the other parts 
of the Indics is dried hard, in ſmall bits no bigger than 
ſeeds, and is commonly eaten with the milk of almonds 
by thoſe who arc ſick of the bloody flux. . 
Ie ſecond ſort of palm- trees are thoſe which yield 
Vine, and are generally found in ſalt-water marſhes : the 
WT c-vit reſembles the date, but never comes to maturity, be- 
dauſe as ſoon as it bloſſoms they cut off the branches, that 
© the liquor may run into the veſſels they place under them, 
BY Another ſpecies of palm-trees, called yonba, furniſhes 
them with a kind of wool of which are made quilts and 
We pillows, and with a black thread of which they make ca- 
W bles for ſhips, which will laſt in ſea-water longer than 
W thoſe of hemp. Of the leaves of any of the palm-trees | 
W they make hats, mats for rooms, ſails for their ſhips, and 


0 the pith is 
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W covering for their houſes, | 
= Tamarinds are a wild fruit that grows in cods like 
A peas; they have a ſharp taſte, and are trequently preſerved 
W with ſugar. The tree is tall and thick, with ſmall leaves, 
and the wood ſerves for the ſame uſes as ebony, _ 
nin theſe iſlands there are alſo plenty of plantains, the 
leares of which are fo long and broad, that one of the 
Y fathers obſerves two of them will almoſt make a cloak. 
W Theſe trees are planted by the Indians about their houſes, | 
W 2nd on many accounts deſerve a particular deſcription, 
W 1 his tree, or ſhrub, is about ten feet high and three 
feet in circumference, and is not raiſed from ſeed but 
from ſlips and ſuckers taken from the old tree, which | 
W will bear within ten months after they are planted in their | 
W native ſoil ; though they will be fifteen months if removed 
W into other ground. T he fruit is no ſooner ripe than the 
W tree decays; but many young ſhoots grow up and ſupply 
its place. At its firſt ſpringing out of the ground it has 
to leaves, and when it is a foot high it has two more be- 
& tween the firſt, but a little lower; and ſoon after two 
F others, and ſo on. By the time it is a month old, the 
body is near as thick as a man's arm; the uppermoſt leaves 
are about a foot long and half a foot broad, and as it in- 
q creaſes in height the leaves grow larger; fo that when it 
is at its full growth, the leaves are ſeven or eight feet long, 
and a foot and a half broad near che ſtalk, ending in a 
round point. The ſtalk of the leaf i. as big as one's arm, 
| almoſt round, and about a foot in length from the body 
| of the tree to the leaf. When the tree is full grown there 
ſprings from the top a ſtrong ſtem harder than any other 
5 part of the body, and about the thickneſs and length of a 
man's arm ; round this ſtem grows the fruit in cluſters, 
each about fix or ſeven inches long, and thicker than one's 
wriſt, much in the ſhape of a Bologna ſauſage. The out- 
| fide, when ripe, appears ſoft and yellow, and within the 
| Pulp is ſweet, and ſofter than butter ; it is much of the 
| {ame colour, and melts in the mouth, having neither ſeed 
vor tone, This fruit when green they often roaſt or boil, 
| = eat it inſtead of bread ; and the Engliſh in our plan- 
ta _ ſometimes take the pulp of five or ſix of them and 
drag - bag like a pudding. A tolerable ſweet- 
wage = ten _ of the ripe plantains, by drying 
ab = hen the natives make drink of it they 
frat — 21 ten or a dozen ripe plantains, and maſhing 
4 ef 2 two gallons of water upon them, and 
3 3 93-97 6h and has a head upon it like wort; 
bac al is fit to drink; but as it will not keep 
Rb „Rr four hours, they brew it every morn- 
W 216, tre Far 3 riik and cool; but is very windy, as is 
Wn en eaten raw; but when boiled or roaſted 
: o ill effect. The plantain drink being ſet in the 
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= hg very. good vinegar, As the tree never bears 
nnd Fray at is no ſooner gathered than they cut it 
thin i may be done with one blow of an ax; fo 

the wood that incloſes the pith. Having {tripped 


off : 
the bark they ſplit the body into four quarters ; and 
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after it is dried two or three days in the ſun, the women 
divide it with their fingers into ſmall threads, of which 
they make their cloth ; but it is pretty ſtubborn while it 18 
new, and ſoon wears out: but the poor people of Min- 
danao and other of the iſlands wear no other cloth. 

The bonano-tree reſembles the plantain in ſhape and 
ſize, but the fruit is not half ſo large. It is leſs luſcious, 
and has a more delicate taſte; and beſides is oftener uſed 
in making of drink. 

The caſſia tree is alſo found in theſe iſlands. This tree 
is ſmaller than that of the tamarind, but has much thicker 
boughs ; the leaves, which are of a beautiful green, are 
ſomewhat larger than thoſe of the pear-tree, and being 
boiled with the bloſſoms in the manner of a conſerve, pro- 
duce the ſame effect as the fruit, and are leſs nauſcous. 
The young fruit made into a conſerve is a ſaſe and good 
laxative. This fruit abounds ſo much in the mountains, 
that in May and June the inhabitants of the iſland of Min- 
danao fatten their hogs with it, Excellent ananas, or 
pine-apples, are alſo found here. . 

Here is alſo a tree named amet, from whence the natives 
draw water by cutting a hole in it; and alſo a kind of 
cane, which the Spaniards call vaxuco, which, if cut, 
yields a good draught of water; and there is happily plen- 
ty of them in the mountains, where water is mott wanted, 
It uſually creeps up to the tops of trees, winding about 
them like ivy; but ſome of them are very ſtraight, aud 
of theſe laſt che natives make pikes and halberts. 

In the mountains is timber fit for building either ſhips 
or houſes; among the reit they have black ebony and iron 
wood, with {cvcral forts of wood uſed in dying. 

The camondog is a tree of fo venomous a nature, that 
the fiſh which cat the leaves that fall into the ſea ſpcedily 
die; as do alſo the perſons who eat the poiſoned fl:th. [he 
natives dip the points of their darts in the liquor which, 
upon inciſion, flows from the trunk of this tree, It is ſaid 
that even the ſhadow of it is ſo deſtructive, that no herb or 
graſs will grow within it; and, if the tree is ranſplanted, it 
kijls all the plants around it, except a ſmall ſhrub, which 
is an antidote againſt it, and is always with it, A leaf 
of this ſhrub carried in a man's mouth is ſaid to be a ſe- 
curity againſt the venomous effects of the tree. 

Here are alſo plenty of ſugar-canes, and abundance of 
odoriferous herbs and flowers that grow without cultiva- 
tion: alſo indigo, tobacco, and many medicinal herbs ; 
one of which is uſed for the ſame purpoſes as the Turks 
chew opium, that is, to cheer the ſpirits, and render the 
people void of fear when they engage an enemy. Among 
the roots which ſerve for food are potatoes, of which there 
are ſeveral kinds ; and there is ſuch plenty of all ſorts of 
roots fit for the kitchen, that many thouſands of the na- 
tives live chicfly upon them. 

Near to Cathalagan, in the iſle of Samar, is a plant of 
ſurpriſing virtue; it reſembles ivy, and twines about an 
tree near which it grows. The fruit, which ariſes from 
the knots and leaves, reſembles in ſize and colour a me- 
locotoon, and has within it eight, ten, or ſixteen green 
and yellow kernels, as big as a large hazle nut; which, 
when ripe, drop out of themſelves. This is a powerful 
antidote againſt venomous herbs and the darts uſed by the 
natives of Celebes, Borneo, and the Philippines. The 
uſual doſe is the ſixteenth part of an ounce powdered and 
mixed in wine or water. 

Theſe remedies againſt poiſon could no where be placed 
to greater advantage by the hand of the wiſe Creator, than 
in theſe iſlands, where, belides the poiſonous tree alrcady 
mentioned, the ſoil produces many venomous herbs and 
flowers, which in ſome of theſe iſlands not only kill thoſe 
who taſte them, but infect the air; ſo that many people 
die in the time of their bloſſoming, 


SEC 3 
Of the Beafls, Birds, Reptiles, and Fiſhes, 


W I TH reſpect to the animals, there are in ſome of 
theſe iſlands ſuch numbers of wild buffaloes, that 
a good huntſman on horſeback, armed with a ſpear, will 
kill ten or twenty in a day, The Spaniards take them 
for their ſkins, which they ſell to the Chineſe, and the 
fleſh ſerves the mountaineers for their food, 
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has ſo large and hard a beak, that it will make a hole in 
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The woods al ſo abound with wild bears, deer, and goats, 
waich laſt are fo plentiful in one of theſe iſlands, that the 
gpaniards gave it the name of Cabras. 

The Spaniards have imported from New Spain, China, 
and Japan, horſes and cows, which are greatly multi- 
plied ; but the ſheep they brought over ſoon died, which 
is perhaps owing to the heat of the climate, and the 
moiiture of the earth. 

There are monkies and baboons in theſe iſlands of a 
monſtrous ſize, which it is ſaid will defend themſelves if 
attacked by men, When no fruit is to be found in the 
mountains, they go down to the ſea- ſhore to catch crabs, 
oyſters, and other ſhell-fiſh. That the oyſtzr may not 
cloſe and catch their paws, they put a ſtone between the 
ſhells to prevent their ſhutting cloſe. They catch crabs 
by putting their tail in the holes where they lie, and when 
the crab lays hold of it, they draw him out. 

Civet cats are very numerous; as are alſo flying ſquir- 
reis: and in the iſland of Leyte or Leyta is a creature that 
has ſome reſemblance to a mouſe, only the head is of a 
prodigious ſize. | 

Ihe Ignana is a creature like an aligator, but the ſkin 
is purple, ſpeckled with yellow, the tongue is cloven, and 
the feet is armed with claws. It devours poultry, and, 
though it is a Jand-animal, ſwims over rivers with great 
ſwiftneſs. The Indians and ſome Spaniards eat it, and 
ſay the fleſh is not unlike that of the turtle, 

There are aligators found in the lakes and in the ſea 
near Mindanao and lolo. There are alſo ſaid to be a 
creat number of ſea-horſes. 

Turtle are found in theſe ſeas, ſome of which are very 
large, and are eaten by the natives; and on the ſhore are 
tortoiſes, which are not good to eat, but the ſhell is 
much valuzd, 

The turkies carried by the Spaniards to the Philippines 
could not live, but they have a fowl called xolo, that has 
long legs, and is as well taſted as a turkey. They have 
another ſpecies of fowls called camboxa, whoſe legs are 
ſo ſhort that their wings trail on the ground. They are 
in no want of common poultry, and beſides theſe it is ſaid 
they have a ſort, the fleſh and bones of which are both 
black, but yet they are well taſted, 

Theſe iſlands afford ſeveral forts of parrots and white 
cocatoes, that are ſomething larger than a parrot, and 
have their heads adorned with a tuft of feathers : in ſome 
of the iſlands are abundance of peacocks, but pheaſants 
and partridges are unknown ; there are however heath- 
cocks, quails, and other game. 

The tavan is a black ſea-fow!, ſomething leſs than a hen, 
and has a long neck. Thele birds lay their eggs in the 
ſand by the ſea-ſhore, each placing forty or fifty in a 
trench, and then covering them till they are hatched by 
the heat of the ſand. They are as large as gooſe eggs; 
and when the chickens are hatched, the yolk appears whole 

and ſweet, and on them the chickens feed till they have 
ſtrength to break through the ſand. People go in ſearch 
of theſe neſts, and wherever they find the ſand thrown up, 
they open it, and ſometimes find eggs, and at other times 
young chickens, both of which are eſteemed very good food. 

The herrero is a green bird, of the ſize of a hen, and 


the trunk of a tree and build its neſt in it. From the 
noiſe it makes when at this work, the Spaniards give it 
the name of herrero, or carpenter, 

There are a kind of turtle-doves, grey on the back, 
and white on the breaſt ; in the middle of which is a red 
ſpot, not unlike a wound with the freſh blood upon it. 
They have a bird called colin, of the ſize of a black-bird, 
but diſtinguiſhed by aſh-colour and black feathers ; beſides, 
the head is bald, and has a crown of fleſh, 

The laſt we ſhall mention is the ſaligan, which builds 
ner neſt on the ſides of rocks, as the ſwallows do againſt 
the walls, and theſe make the delicious bird's neſts fo 
much eſtcemed. 

Theſe iſlands likewiſe produce a multitude of ſnakes, 
ſome of them of a prodigous ſize, and others exceeding 
venomous. It is uſual for ſnakes to come into the houſes, 
and even into the ſhips. 

There are likewite ſeveral kinds of venomous inſects ; 
as ſcorpions whole ſting is in their tails, which turn up in 
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long, red on the back, and about as thick as a gooſe 
they have a multitude of fect, which extend from the h. 
to the tail, from whence they have their name. Tia 
bite is conſidered as more dangerous than the tin 7 
ſcorpion. Theſe are often found among dry timbe* del 
in old houſes. » Uh 

They have great plenty of fiſh about theſe iſland 
ticularly bonetoes, cavallies, breams, and mullets, 
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Of the different People who inhabit theſe Iſlands, their Perſn 
Habits, Food, Liquors, Diverſions, Arms; their C 
and Temper , their Marriages, the Names they give thi 
Children, and their Funerals , their Religion. and Hue. 


flition, 
HESE iſlands are inhabited by four or five different 


nations, as the Blacks, who dwell in the wo, 
mountains, and moſt inaccethible places: the poſterity g 
the Chineſe, who once polſeſſed part of the ſea. coat. 
the Malayan Moors, or Mahometans, who came thithe 
from Malacca, Sumatra, Borneo, and Macaſlar; the Spe. 
niards, Portugueſe, and other Europeans; and a mize 
breed compounded of al! theſe, 

The Blacks were probably the firſt inhabitants, ſic 
they poſſeſs all the inland parts, and may have been driven 
into the woods and mountains by the other nations which 
now poſſeſs the ſea- coaſt. Theſe Blacks have as reovuly 
and well proportioned features as any European, and jar 
long black hair. All the natives of thele iſlands are of x 
middle ſtature, and well taped. Ihe women tie up their 
hair in a roll on the hinder part of the head, adorning i 
with jewels, or ſomething elſe that makes a olictering 
ſhew ; and they have alſo necklaces and ecar-rings, with 
bracelets on their arms and legs, and rings on ther 
fingers; the more civilized who live among the Spaniard 
wear a kind of waiſtcoat and a cloth about them which 
reaches below their knees, and many of them conform 
entirely to the Spaniſh faſhions. Ihe Blacks who live in 
the mountains have only a cloth abour their Joins, and the 
meaner ſort of the people generally wear neither ſhoe 
nor ſtockings. The Chineſe dreſs after the manner df 
their country, which has already been deſcribed, 

It ought not to be omitted, that one of the tawny nz- 
tions who inhabit theſe iſlands paint and ſtain their bodia 
like our ancient Britons and Picts, and from thence haue 
obtained the name of Pindatoes. 

The natives who dwell on the ſea coaſt fit croſs-legged 
like moſt of the other Aſiatics, both at their meals and 
all other times. Their uſual food is boiled rice and fili, 
and the _ eat fleſh but at their feſtivals. Ther 
——— rink is hot water, and they have alſo palm- 
wine and toddy drawn from the palm and cocoa-trecs, and 
from both they diſtil a ſpirit that reſembles arrack. Ih 
laſt ſpirituous liquor they alſo make from rice. Th 
have alſo a liquor called chiliam, which is the juice of tie 
ſugar-cane boiled in watcr. : 
hoſe who dwell on the mountains live chicfly on frutt 
roots, and the fleſh of wild beafis which thy take in hunt. 
ing; for they are not acquainted „h huſbandry, and. 
never apply themſelves to ſowing rice, or any other 
rain. | 

Thoſe Spaniards who keep good tables generally e 
fleſh at noon, and fiſh at night, The natives who in. 
habit the ſea-coaſt have plays, muſic, and dancing, IK 
the Chineſe. In their ſongs one of them ſings a veric, and 
another repeats it to the {ound of a gong or metal drum, 
Their dancing has a martial appearance, and ſeems i 
imitation of a battle. All their motions are regula 
ſometimes they aſſault each other with their ſpears, 4 
then retire very gracefully ; but their greateſt diverſion 8 
cock- fighting. | 
They are expert ſwimmers, and very fond of bathing 
which they conſtantly practiſe both in the morning 4 
evening, and this may be one of the reaſons why the na 
tives build their houſes on the banks of rivers; even lying, 
in women and children newly born are conſtantly plunge 
into cold water. Both the men and women are 10 


a ring upon their backs; and centipedes four or five inches 


ſmoaking tobacco, and of chewing betel and areca- The 
10 
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The arms of th . 4 N > * of 
- ded with iron or wood hardencd in the fire; 


bo: 9 \iſo broad two-edged daggers and canes, thro” 
2 * 5 blow little poiſoned darts, which have ſuch an 
* that the flighteſt wound given by them is mortal, 
4 proper remedy be not immediately applied. They 
: 00 a long narrow ſhield, a kind of helmet and a 
1 1 for the back and breaſt, made of cane covered with 
puffaloes hide, as a deſence againſt the poiſoned darts. 
ST The Blacks of the mountains are lo fond of liberty, 
$..: they could never be brought to ſubmit to the govern- 
ment of the Spaniards, to whom they are ſuch enemies, 
at if they happen to kill one of them, they invite al] 
heir family to rejoice for three days ſucceſſively; and, 
Khile the entertainment laſts, 'tis ſaid they conſtantly 
Brink out of his ſkull, On the other hand, the Spaniard. 
make laves of all the Blacks that fal! into their hands. 
Put, though the Europeans have no immediate commerce 
With theſe mountaineers, they have fone intercoutſe with 
them by means of the Indian nations, who dwoell in che 
plains; for to them the Spaniards ſell tobacco. and ſeveral 
other commodities, which the Blacks purchaſe of them by 
giving gold duſt, bees wax, &c. in exchange. 


pz. Z With reſpect to their marriages, the huſband pays a ſum 
eto money to the woman's father, or neareſt relation, to pur- 

rhaſe bis wife. They both eat out of one Cith, to ſhew 
ince | they are to run the ſame fortune and partake of the ſame 
nen oss and ſorrows; and having ſacrificed ſome beaſt, an en- 


ch Wtertainment begins, and completes the ceremony. i hey 
ular Pot only marry in their own tribes, but efpoule the near- 
are | of their kindred, except in the firſt degice. Divorces 


of + ere allowed on both ſides; but among ſome of them po— 


heir ES ygamy is not permitted, except the wife proves barren 
ii Other of the Indian nations allow two or more wives, 

g dome of the Indians in theſe iſlands have no other mar- 
rin Priage ceremonies than joining of hands before their pa— 
beit rents and friends; but in thu. parts of the country ſubject 
to the Mahometans a plurality of women is allowed. 
uche mothers give names to their children, and this is 
om commonly done from ſome circumitance of their birth; 


ein a for inſtance, Malaccas, which ſignifies ſtrong, from its 


| the WEappearing ſo when brought into the world: Mai:vag, or 
hoes e difcult, becauſe of the difficulty of the labour; but at 
r a times they give it the name of the fr!t thing that oc- 
Wcurs, as Dama, the name of an herb; and by this they are 
m. known afterwards. What appears very ſingular is, that the 
dieß fri fon or daughter, on being married, give their name 
have co their parents, as Amani Malaccas, Immani Malivag; 
that is, the father of Malaccas, the mother of \lalivag. 
ol WE When a perſon of diſtinction dies, ſtrangers are hired 
are to come and mourn, and to lament in their ſongs the de- 
iſ, parture of the deceaſed, The body, being waſhed and 
heir Wpcriumed with benjamin and other fragrant gums, is 
\m- vrapt up in filk, according to his quality, and put into a 
an cofin made fo cloſe as to keep out the air; then being 
[ his placed upon a table, the cloaths and arms of the deceaſed 
"hey Ware laid in a cheſt by the coffin; and if it be a woman, the 
the W utenſils neceſſary for her work: food is alſo ſet before the 
Neorpſe. At length the body is interred in the burying- 
rut, place of the family, and a feaſt made for thoſe invited to 
unt⸗ che funeral; but the widows and children for ſome time 
nd abſtain from animal food and live only on rice and herbs. 
ther dome of theſe nations mourn in black, and others in 
White, ſhaving their heads and eye-brows; and formerly 
en hen a great man died, the neighbouhood were obliged 
\in- for ſeveral days to keep ſilence. Sacrifices are offered to 
lice bhoſe who die in defence of their country. 
and 4 he original natives are ſo extremely ſuperſtitious, that 
um, E there is ſcarce a rock, ſtone, promontory, or river to which 
; 10. oP do not pay a kind of religious worſhip ; and they have 
la, ch a veneration for old trees, that they think it a kind of 
and . zeriſege to cut them down on any account whatſoever. 
4s e have alſo the ſame veneration for ſome ancient tall 
| 3 COS. rom the belief that the ſouls of their anceſtors 
ing, eil in them, and that the cutting of thoſe trees or canes 
and 2 Would Put them to pain. Y 
n. Anz they worſhipped their idols in certain caves, 
0 4 the prieſts offered their ſacrifices. On theſe 
10 E t 3 young and beautiful virgin gave the firſt ſtroke 
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1 Fieces, dueſſed, and eaten in a reverential manner. The 


Y im with a ſpear, after which it was ſlain, cut in 
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natives are bows and arrows, and a 


wriſts, 


. 99 
miſſionarics ſay they are ſo ſuperſtitious, that if a ſnake be 
found on their cloaths they will never wear them again; 
and if they ate going out on the moſt important buſincſs, 
if a ſnake croſies the way they will defer it, and imme- 
diately return home, 


. 


Of the Iland of Mix DANAO. 


Its Situation, Fxtent, and different Nations. The Pe: ſons, 
Drejs, Food, Cujtoms, ana Manners of the Mindanayans. 


[ N deſcribing theſe iſlands we ſhall begin with the ſouth 
and proceed to the north, treating laſt of Manila, 
Mindanao is the largeſt of all the Philippines, except Ma- 
nila, it being ſixty leagues in length, and between forty 
and fifty over. It has ſeveral fine harbours and navigable 
rivers, which are plentifully ſupplied with fiſh. Ihe ſouth- 
weit part of it is ſituated in about the ſixth degree of north 
Latitude, and the north-caſt part in about the eighth. 

The ſeas and rivers about this iſland are attended with 
an inconvenience that is of the utmoit prejudice to com- 
merce z for they are ſo infeited with worms, that they will 
duſtroy a ſhip in a very ſhort time; and the: fore the na— 
tives, whenever they come from ſea, im asdiately haul 
their ſhips upon dry land, as they do th-ir canoes and 
bargds, and never ſuffer them to lie long in the water, 
hee worms are chicfly in the bays, crecks, and mouths 
of rivers ;z or in places near the ſhore. 

The preateſt part of the inhabitants are Mahometans, 
and ſubject to the ſultan of Mindanao, who tuverns ar- 
bitrarily and without any written Jaws, 1418 tab, ts who 
dwell near the coaſts are called Mindangyans, and have 
the greateſt commerce with ſtrangers : for the whole 
iſland is not ſubject to this prince, nor is either the reli— 
gion or language the fame in every part of it. "Fhoſe 
who live in the woods and mountains in the midſt of the 
count: y are called Hilanoons, and have rich mines of gold 
and great plenty of bees wax, which they exchange with 
the Mindanayans for cloaths and other necellaries, 

The Sologues are the leaſt nation that inhabit this 
iſland. They are planted on the north-weſt part of it, 
and have little commerce wits the Mindanayans, though 
they carry on a conſiderable trade to Manila and the neigh- 
bouring iſlands. 

The Mindanayan men have little heads and oval faces, 
with ſmall black eyes; their forcheads are flat, their noſes 
ſhort, their mouths wide, their lips ate red and thin, their 
hair black and ſtraight, and, as in other parts of India, 
they black their teeth, I hey are of a tawny complexion, 
but of a brighter colour than ſome of their neighbours ; 
their limbs are ſmall, and their bodies ſtraight ; they wear 
their nails to a great length, eſpecially that of the left 
thumb, which they never cut, but ſcrape and nouriſh it 
wich great induſtry. They have a ſtately mien, but are 
civil toſtrangers, and entertain them with great familiarity, 
except they are inſulted or injured, and then they are im- 
placable in their revenge, which they execute ſecretly by 
poiſon or aſſaſſination. 

They wear a kind of linen ſhirt, which ſcarcely reaches 
down to their knees, and a pair of drawers, but have nei— 
ther ſhoes nor ſtockings. They wear a ſmall turban on 
their heads, which is tied once round, and the ends, which 
are fringed, hang down, 

The features of the women are ſomething more agree- 
able than thoſe of the men, but their noſes are too 
ſmall ; they have long black hair, which they tie up in a 
roll on the back part of the head, and their faces are 
rounder than thoſe of the men: their complexion is alſo 
ſomewhat more agreeable, They wear a ſhort frock, or 
a ſhirt like the men, but the ſleeves are a great deal wider 
than their arms ; but ſo ſtraight at the wriſt, that they can 
hardly get their hands through. They uave alſo a ſhort 
petticoat or a piece of cloth wrapt once round their waiſt, 
The common people wear cloaths made of the plantain- 
tree, but thoſe in better circumſtances are cloathed in filk 
and callicoe. They have ſmall feet, but, like the men, 
wear neither ſhoes nor ſtockings, though they have rings 
on their fingers, and bracelets of gold or ſilver on their 
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joe”. "A SYSTEM OF CEOCRAPHY. 


The Mindanayans are ſaid to be an ingenious and witty 
people. They can be active enough when they pleaſe, 
but are generally lazy, and will ſeldom work unleſs they 
are compelled to it by hunger, which is chiefly attributed 
to the tyranny of the prince, who will not permit them to 
enjoy the wealth they acquire. 

The women are allowed to converſe with foreigners, 
and to entertain them with innocent gallantry at their 
houſes, When any foreigners arrive at Mindanao it is 
cuſtomary for the men to go on board and enquire if any 
of the ſhip's company choole a comrade, or a pagally : by 
a comrade is meant a male friend, and by a pagally one of 
the other ſex. Almoſt every ſtranger is under a neceſſity 
of contracting ſuch an acquaintance, and when he comes 
on ſhore is welcomed to his comrade's or pagally's houſe, 
where he eats, drinks, and fleeps ; but for this his hoſt ex- 
pects to be paid, and ſeldom makes any preſent without ex- 
pecting a return, except of tobacco or betel. Perſons of 
the beſt quality allow their wives the freedom of converſ 
ing with their pagallys in publick. 

The common people live principally on rice, ſago, and 
ſmall fiſn; while thole in better circumſtances eat buffaloe 
beef and fowls with their rice, but their cookery is very in- 
different. As they uſe no ſpoons, they take a handful of 
rice out of the diſh, which they ſqueeze together and put 
into their mouths. They always waſh after their meals, 
and after touching any thing they eſteem unclean. They 
have a pretty ſtrong liquor made of rice ſteeped in water, 
and with this they will be very merry ; but when they 
invite foreigners, they do not choole to drink out of the 
ſame veſſel, for fear they ſhould be defiled by the touch. 

On days of zcjoicing they have women bred to ſinging 
and dancing, who perform before them; but they have no 
inſtruments of muſic. IJ heſe dancers do not leap from the 
ground, but ſhew the ſuppleneſs of their limbs by the odd 
poſtures they twiſt themſelves into, ſo that one would hard- 
ly believe they have any bones in their fleſh. At theſe en- 
tertainments they introduce a ſingle man, who ſeems to 
act the part of a hero, and putting on a dreadful look, 
{trides acroſs the room with his lance in one hand, and a 
great broad {word in the other; and, having traverſed it 


| ſeveral times in a menacing manner, throws his lance and 


draws his dagger, then cuts and flaſhes the air, till at length, 


ſeeming to have brought his enemy down, he gives two or 
three blows with his broad {word on the floor, as if he was 
cutting off his head. He then withdraws, and is ſuc- 
ceeded by another. Their generals and great men ſome- 
times exhibit theſe mock battles; and if the ſultan be pre- 
ſent he frequently concludes this kind of play by behaving 
as if he was really encountering a dangerous enemy, 

They hunt buffaloes, wild cows, deer, and other animals; 
and frequently take their women with them to partake of 
their ſport. As they have no dogs, they are but little uſed 
to firelocks ; their hunting only conſiſts in driving the 
game into a ſtrong fence prepared for that purpoſe. 

Captain Carteret in the Swallow floop who circumna- 
vigated the globe in 1766, 1767, 1768, and 1769, touched 
at this iſland for refreſhments after having proceeded thro? 
the South ſeas ; but he found the inhabitants averſe to 
traffic with his people, and as they collected in great num- 
bers, armed with broad ſwords, pikes, bows, arrows, and 
even muſkets, he altered his reſolution, and >roceeded to 
Batavia, | 


SEC i. Th 


A Deſcription of the City of MinDanao ; the Sultan's Pa- 
lace ; the Trade of the Mindanayans ; their Schools, me- 
chanic Arts, and Religion. 


HE city of Mindanao, which is the chief town in 
the iſland, is ſituated in about the ſixth degree of 
north latitude, and the hundred and twenty-fifth degree of 
eaſt longitude, on the banks of a ſmal] river about two 
miles from the ſea, It is about a mile in length, but is 
narrow, tho” it has ſome houſes on the oppoſite ſhore. 
This city is not well ſituated for commerce, for there is a 
bar at the mouth of the river, which at a ſpring-tide has 
not above ten or eleven feet water ; ſo that large ſhips can- 
not eaſily come up to the city, 
The houſes of Mindanao are built on poſts between 
feurteen and twenty feet above ground, and have but one 
floor, which 1s divided into ſeveral rooms; and to theſe they 


aſcend by means of a ladder, Their building in thi, 
ner is rendered neceſſary, becauſe their towns bein Fg 
red in the plains by the ſides of rivers, would otherwiſe 


deſtroyed, as theſe rivers annually overflow their bank, WS bo 
a very great height. Their buildings, however, are Ny, = 


flight; their walls and floors being made of ſplit cane? =”. 
bamboo, and their roofs covered with palmeto leaye, * = 
derneath their rooms the people keep their ducks ang Ko : ad 1 
try, and make their dunghills, on which account they 
not very ſweet, except at the time of the inundation 

The ſultan's palace is very lofty and ſpacious, u 
ſtands on one hundred and eighty pillars, and i; — 
higher than the common buildings; a broad ſtair. 
leads up to it, and in the firſt room are twenty iron 8 
non mounted upon carriages. Several of the grandes 
have alſo great guns in their houſes. The floors of ü, 
rooms are neatly matted, on account of their ſuting erl. 
legged upon them, for they uſe no chairs, 

At a ſmall diſtance from the ſultan's palace js a har, 
erected for the reception of ambaſſadors and forei:n ng. 
chants, which is alſo uſed for a council chamber. 


They build ſerviceable ſhips, and veſſels boch for tk em 
and plcaſure, and have alſo ſome ſhips of war, The afford 
chiefly trade to Manila, to which they export gold mae 
bees-wax ; and in return bring back calicoes, muſin, cod 
and China ſilks. They alſo carry on a trade with th: noc. 


iſland of Borneo, and the Dutch come thither in log ban 
from Ternate and Tidore to purchaſe rice, bees-wax, 1 
tobacco; for the laſt grows more plentifully at Mindany 
than in any other iſland except Manila, and is an excd. WA 
lent ſort, but the people have not the art of managing un | 
advantage like the Spaniards at Manila. The tobacco x 
Mindanao is of a deeper colour than that of Manila, and 
the leaf much larger, which is imputed to the fatneſ gf 
the ſoil. The Manila tobacco is of a bright yellow, au 
the leaf, which is of a moderate ſize, is not ſtrong, bu inidd 
very pleaſant to ſmoke. The people of that iſland, by WM 
wel ordering of it, fell it all over India at a very high 
price; while that of Mindanao, which is ſaid to be real 
as good, is fold exceedingly cheap. 

Mindanao gold is valued at fourteen Spaniſh dollars the fe, 
Engliſh ounce, and eighteen dollars the Mindanao ounce, urn. 
for Spaniſh dollars are the current coin of all theſe iſland, 

In the city of Mindanao they ſpeak two languages, the 
one the proper language of the iſland, and the other the 
Malayan tongue, which is ſpoken in all the orienta 
iſlands, and in ſeveral countries on the continent, as 4 
Cochin-china, Cambodia, and Malacca. 


In that city are ſeveral ſchools, in which children a | 
taught to read and write; and it is obſervable, that many mits 
of their words, eſpecially in their devotions, are Arabic, os 
and ſome of their forms of ſalutations are in the Turk i 
language. As the Mindanayans do not underſtand z- : Ling! 
compts, they employ the Chineſe, who live among then, actio 
when they have any to ſettle with foreigners, There ar [ 
but few handicrafts in the city of Mindanao, where tht mou 
chief trades are the goldſmiths, blackſmiths, and carpet- wy 
ters. The blackſmiths, allowing for their tools, ate ex. kind 
cellent workmen; they have neither anvil, vice, or ham- nga 
mer, but a great ſtone or piece of an old gun to hammer a in 


upon; and in this manner they not only make commol 
utenſils, but all iron- work for ſhips tolerably well. A. 
moſt every man is a carpenter, and can uſe the ax an 
adze; and as they have no ſaws, they ſplit all their planks, 
and then ſmooth them with theſe tools ; but, though til 
Ive got labour, they work cheap. : 5 

The Mindanayans are frequently afflicted with a il 
of leproſy, or dry ſcurf, which ſpreads all over the boch, 
and produces an intolerable itching; for which reaſon 
they are perpetually ſcratching themſelves. Howe 
they do not ſeem to be under any great fear of catching 


: we 
this loathſome diſeaſe, and never refrain from each other 
company on that account. Their other diſtempers are t * 


fever, ſmall- pox, and flux; the latter of which occaſions 
great pains in the bowels, N= 10 
The Malayans are of the Mahometan religion, and t 
inhabitants of the inland country are pagans. * 
The people of Mindanao, like other Mahometans, ® 0 : 
ſeveral wives and concubines, and the ſultan has * 
thirty, with whom he chiefly ſpends his time; but wn 
married women here are not ſo cloſely confined as in ore 


places where the doctrines of Mahomet prevail, uf 


„% A 8 


top. N A0. 
gan : un nat only to walk the ſtreets, but freely to converſe 
bye bree en As their religion prohibits their eating 
— * gal, the wild hogs multiply ——_— and even 
* W.. v1 from the woods into the —_ — 7 
en W. bei bouſes for food; while the peop : w_ not ki 
Ur an ber fear of being defiled by their touch, mw m=y 
3 Nia when the Europeans will do it for them. Yet they 
©) a Ii not ſuffer an European to come near them immedi- 
. after he has touched hog's fleſh. 
for lt ; ; 
wl SECT. vil. 
= ] the Sultan of Mindanao, the Manner in N ou 
the rod, and a Deſcription of the Barge in w ich he takes 
crolg Is Plajure by Water; with an Account of the Government 
ef that Prince, and the Manner in which he makes Mar. 
N 2 

0 I 11 E ſultan, notwithſtanding his being an abſolute 

. prince, is very poor, for the Hilaloons who inhabit 
ta ne mountains polleis all the gold- mines, and the country 
They Efords little elſe for the uſe of ſtrangers, except lago, * 
| and Wobacco, and bees. Wax; and the laſt alſo comes wow wo 
lig, TE and mountains, However, the poverty of the 
h the prince ſeems more owing to his tyranny and oppreſſion, 
lo han to the want of the materials of commerce; for this 
„nuts a ſtop to all induſtry, and neceſſarily occaſions the 
ny eglect of trade: for if the prince knows that any of his 
xc. adiects have money, he immediately borrows it, and ſel- 
: it to dom makes any return. 


con WE When this prince goes abroad, he is carried on a couch 


„gor open palanquin on four men's ſhoulders, and is attended 
of dy ci2ht or ten of his guards. When he takes his pleaſure 
an! WW pon the water, he is accompanied by his women. In the 
| bu: niddle of the barge is an apartment capable of holding 
, by Wit or ſixty people : this is erected with ſplit bamboos, 
hie about four feet high, with ſmall windows on the ſides, 


ind the roof is neatly covered with palmeto leaves. This 
W:n2rtment conſiſts of three rooms, one for the prince him- 
elf, the floor and {ſides of which are matted, and it is alſo 
Wfurniſhed with a carpet and pillows for him to ſleep on. 
The next room, which is for his women, is furniſhed 
much in the ſame manner; and the third is for the ſer— 
r the Wants, who wait upon them with betel and tobacco, for 
Whey are always chewing the one or ſmoking the other. 
te watermen fit at the head and ftern when they row 
nge veſſel. 

The prince has one prime miniſter, to whom he com- 


nany mits both his civil and military affairs; and both the na- 
abc, les and foreigners apply to him for permiſſion to trade. 
kf As chis perſon is alſo general of the ſultan's forces, the 
c- lozing women who perform before him make his great 
hem, actions in the field the ſubject of their ſongs. 
e are & {ic ſultan of Mindanao is frequently at war with the 
» the & mountaincers, and ſeldom with any other people. The 
pen Veapons uſed by his ſoldiers are a lance, a ſword, and a 
er- id of ſhort dagger. They ſeldom come to a general 
am- ongagement, for the armies are no ſooner advanced within 
mer mall diſtance of each other, than they begin to throw 
mon up intrenchments and redoubts. Thus they paſs two or 
Arc months, ſending out ſmall parties and ſkirmiſhing 
and W every day. 
nks, FE | 
* SECT. VII. 
ind a, | 
xy, W Of the fall Hands ſituated between Mindanao and Manila. 
ſon | | 
yer, EFORE we give a particular account of Manila, the 
ing | largeſt and moſt valuable of all the Philippine iſlands, 
ers we Hall deicribe the ſituation of the moſt conſiderable of 
the the imaller iſlands; for as the cuſtoms and manners of the 
ons inhabitants have been already mentioned, they need not 
| e here repeated, | 
the |. | hirty leagues to the ſouthward of Mindanao is the 
[14 0t Xoro, or JoLo, which is governed by a prince of 
low "3 own. All the ſhips of Borneo touch here, and this 
out my be conſidered as the mart of all the Mooriſh kingdoms 
te * eaſt. It abounds in rice, and is the only iſland of 
her - the ] hilippines that has elephants, which here multi- 
” 77 = becauſe the inhabitants, it is ſaid, never take 
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them. A great deal of amberzris is thrown on the ſhcre 
of this iſland, | 

An ifland named LeyrTa is ſituated to the north-eaſt of 
Mindanao, It is about one hundred leagues in compaſs, 
and is divided in the middle by a mountain, which is ſaid 
to occaſion a great alteration in the air, it being frequently 
cold on one ſide, while it is very hot on the other. 

To the weſt of the laſt mentioned iſland lies S1gvu, or 
SEBU, which is about twenty leagues long, and eight 
broad. The chief city is Nombre de Dios, which was 
the firſt town built by the Spaniards in the Philippine 
iflands ; it is a biſhop's ſee, and has a cathedral, and ſe- 
veral monaſteries. It had formerly a great trade, and the 
privilege of ſending ſhips to New Spain; but the trade is 
now removed to Manila, 

Bonot, an iſland of about forty leagues in circumfe- 
rence, lies to the fouth-welt of Leyta. 

To the weſt of Sibu lies NeEGnots IsLAND, in ten de- 
grees latitude, It extends in length from north to ſouth, 
and is about one hundred Jeagues in circumference, It 
takes its name from the blacks, its principal inhabitants, 

PANnar lies to the weſtward of Negroes iſland, in the 
latitude of ten degrees; it is ſomewhat of a triangular 
form, and is alſo one hundred leagues in compaſs. 

PERAGOI1A, or PARAGo, is one of the largeſt of the 
Philippine iſlands; it lies to the weſtward of them all, and 
is about one hundred leaguzs in length, and from ten to 
twenty-five in breadth. The ſouth part of the iſland, 
which lies neareſt to Borneo, is governed by the king of 
that iſland, and the inhabitants are Mahometans : the 
north-eaſt part of it is under the dominion of Spun; but 
the middle of the iſland is poſſeſſed by its original inhabi- 
tants, 

To the north of Paragoia are three ſmall iſlands, called 
the CALAMINES, famous for their edible bird-neſts. 

PHILIPPIN A, or SAMAR, lics to the ſouth-caſt of Ma- 
nila, and is about one hundred and thirty leagues in cir- 
cumference, The capital of the iſland is called Catbala- 
gan, and is governed by an alcade. The nurth-eaſt polut 
forms the cape called Spirito Sarto. 

MasBaTE or MaRiNUCA lies to the weſtward of Sa— 
mar, and allo to the ſouth of Manila, in twelve degrees 
north latitude, and is about thirty leagues in compals, 

Mixpoko lies to the weſtward of Marinuca, in thirteen 
degrees Jatitude, and is ſeventy leagues in compaſs, 

And to the northward of this laſt iſland is the ſmall iſle 
of LUBAN, which is rendercd famous by its volcano. 

We ſhall now proceed to Manila or Luconia, which 
being a place of great importance, deſerves a particular 
deſcription, 


. 


Of LucoNIA or MAxILA. 


Its Situation, Extent, Rivers, and Lakes, The frequency : 
Karthquakes there. [ts Climate, and a Deſcr ijticn of the 
Bay and City of Manila. 


ANILA, by far the largeſt of all the Philippine 

iſlands, extends from thirteen degrees, thirty mi— 
nutes, to nineteen degrees north latitude, and has been 
ſometimes reſembled to a bended arm. It is one hundred 
and ſixty Spaniſh leagues in length; but is of very une- 
qual breadth ; it being in ſome places twenty, in ſome 
thirty, and in others forty leagues over. 

This iſland abounds both in rivers and lakes, the prin— 
Cipal of which is the Jake of Bahia, which is near the city 
of Manila, and is about ninety miles in compaſs ; it is 
long and narrow, and has gicat plenty of fiſh : but it is 
infeſted with crocodiles, that devour both the men and 
cattle which approach the banks. Near this great lake is 
a ſmall one upon a mountain, which the natives being 
unable to fathom, imagine it has no bottom ; but it has 
only ſome ill-taſted fiſh. | 

This iſland is extremely ſubject to carthquakes ; by one 
which happened in 1617 a mountain was levelled, and in 
1625, a third part of the city of Manila was overthrown 
by another, and no leſs than three thouſand perſons periſha- 
ed in the ruins; and the following year they were again 


| viſited with another, only ſomewhat leſs fatal, 
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Maria, notwithſtanding its ſituation, is eſteemed to 
be in general extremely healthy, and the water found 
upon it is faid to be the beſt in the world. It produces all 
the fruits of the warm climates, and has an excellent 
breed of horſes, ſuppoſed to be firſt carried thither from 
Spain. It is well ſituated both for the Indian and the 
Chineſe trade, and the bay and port of Manila, which is 
on its weſtern ſide, is perhaps the moſt remarkable on the 
whole globe, the bay being a circular baſon near ten 
leagues in diameter, and great part of it entirely land- 
locked. On the eaſt fide of this bay ſtands the city of 
Manila. The port, peculiar to the city, is called Ca- 
bite, and lies near two leagues to the ſouthward ; and in 
this port all the ſhips employed in the Acapulco trade are 
uſually ſtationed. 

The city of Manila, the capital of the iſland, is in a 
healthy ſituation ; it is well watered, and is in the neigh— 
bourhood of a very fruitful and plentiful country; but as 
the principal buſineſs of this place is its trade to Acapulco, 
it Jays under ſome diſadvantages, from the difficulty there 
is in getting to ſea to the caſtward ; tor the paſſage is 
among iſlands and through channels, where the Spaniards, 
rom their unſkilfulneſs in marine affairs, waſte much 
t:me, and are often in great danger. 

This city, which is large and populous, ſtands at the 
foot of a ridge of high hills fronting the harbour, The 
houſes are ſpacious, ſtrong, and covered with tiles; and 
the {trects large and regular, with a market place in the 
midſt, and it has ſeveral handſome churches and convents, 
the principal of which are a cathedral, which is large, but 
not much adorned on the inſide. The college of Jeſuits 
is a great building, adorned with arches and ſpacious 
dormitories. Adjoining to it is the college of St. Joſeph, 
which has forty collegians, who ſtudy humanity, philo- 
lophy, and divinity. The collegians are cloathed in 
purple, and have red cloth gowns, and the graduates, by 
way of diſtinction, wear ſomething like a collar of the 
ſame cloth, 

There are alſo in Manila ſeveral churches, chapels, 
convents, and hoſpitals that are endowed : in the convent 


are received the orphan daughters of Spaniards and Muſ- 
tees, who are born of Spaniſh and Indian parents : theſe 
have a portion of three or four hundred pieces of eight 
paid for them, and if they chooſe to be nuns, they have a 
luitable annual allowance. The infide of their churches 
and chapels are extremely rich; that of St. Auſtin's in 
particular has fifteen altars richly guilt, but moſt of the 
public ſtructures are built of wood, on account of the 
frequent earthquakes in theſe iſlands, 


8 


Of the Government of Manila, and the Number of the People 
ſubjeft to Spain, 


HE Spaniards have a captain-genera)], who keeps his 
court in the city of Manila. This is one of the 

moſt profitable poſts under the king of Spain, and moſt of 
the grandees would be ambitious of obtaining it, were 
not this iſland at ſo great a diſtance from Europe. This 
officer has under him twenty-two alcades, or governors of 
towns and provinces, two of whom reſide in the city of 
Manila: one having the government of the Europeans, and 
the other that of the Aſiatics. There is alſo a tribunal of 
three or four judges, in which the captain-general pre- 
iides, though he has no voice; for when their opinions 
are equal, he appoints ſome doctor of laws to give the 
caſting- vote. Both theſe judges and the ſolicitor for the 
crown have their places for life, and cannot be turned out 
by the viceroy; but all military employments are in his 
gift, and he appoints the governors of provinces : he has 
likewiſe the nomination of the captains of the galeons 
which fail every year to Spain, which poſt is ſaid to be 
worth fifty thouſand crowns a year. The viceroy uſually 
keeps a garriſon of about eight hundred ſoldiers in the 
city, and has three or four thouſand more under his com- 
mand in other parts of the country. The pay of each man 
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The captain- general is no ſooner recalled, Han a 
mation is made tor all perſons within fixty. days 4, 
and exhibit their complaints againſt bim; he then ne 


goes u trial, his ſucceſſor being frequently his judge bp. 
this trial being over, he is {ent back to Spain, with ,. bs: 
count of his conduct, and of the proceedings againg H 
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As to the eccleſiaſtical government, there 18 43 "tek 6 
biſhop at Manila elected by the king, who determine, F: © 
appeals from his ſuffragan biſhops, as well as all ag | 77 
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his own dioceſe: but there lies an appeal from hi ,,.. 
pope's delegate, who refides in one of the Plilipping, 4. we 
revenue of the archbiſhop amounts to fix thouſand Tas _— 
of eight per annum, which he receives rrom the e, 1 
and that of the biſhops of Sibu, Camerines, aud Cas 
yan, hve thouſand. Beſides, that there may be ;,, ,* 1 
miſſion in the care of ſouls before a new ptclate Gan I 8 
rive, there conſtantly reſides at Manila a titular U 
or coadjutor, who aſſiſts in the firſt vacant church. Tu 8 
is alſo a court of inquiſition at Manila, under te d. | 
duct of a principal inquiſitor appointed by the cou (/ 
quiſition at Mexico. ; | 

The Chineſe had formerly the dominion of 5:44 var E 
of the ſea-coaſt, and it is ſaid three or tour thouſand o Nr 
their deſcendants ſtill remain in this iſland ; and bent, + 
only mechanics and artiſans of the country, the Spanien 1 
are unable to do without them, and therefore ſufler ten Mere 
to profeſs their religion at Manila, which is a favour they " 
do not uſually grant in their colonies. Theſe have hoy. 
ever an alcade and other Spaniſh officers appointed ow 
them, whole ſalary they are obliged to pay; and, beſide 
other duties and taxes to the crown of Spain, they at 
ſaid to pay no leſs than ten thouſand pieces of eight pe 
annum only for the liberty of gaming a few days at th A good. 
beginning of every new year. Their uſual game is call 
matua, which is no more than even or odd ; a ſmall hey 
of money being laid down, a perſon gueſſes whether th 
number of pieces in the heap be even or odd, If he 
gueſſes right, he wins the heap ; if not, he pays as mud 
as he would have won. The Spaniards do not permit en 


een. 


is two pieces of eight and fifty pounds of rice a month. 


of the Chineſe to remain in the houſe of a Chriſtian in te Ti 
night-time, nor after it is dark to have any light or Hen ealue 
their own, limit. 
There are ſuppoſed to be in all theſe iſlands about tro Hit Cor 
hundred and fifty thouſand ſouls ſubject to the king d As 
Spain, and yet it is computed that theſe do not amount pulcc 
to the twelfth part of the people who inhabit the P¹E ss all 
pines. Every maſter of a family under the goverrmeit polic. 
of the Spaniards pays an annual duty of ten rials, a' WW depe! 
every ſingle man above eighteen and under ſixty, pays ir: them 
rials; and the ſaid ſum is ſaid to be paid by every un, powe 
| virgin who is upwards of twenty-four and under {ty yi court 
of age. 1 
As the inhabitants are a mixture of people config wan. 
Spaniards, Chineſe, Indians, &c. their complexions by th 
as different, conſiſting of white, tawny, and black, . from 
are computed to be about three thouſand fouls within ti: WR ſilks 
walls of the city, and as many more in the Chineſe ſubu'?. WWE conf: 
There are beſides other large ſuburbs, that conſiſt of fei: W tures 
ral Indian nations, who live near the river in houſcs bur Coro 
on wooden pillars; and beyond the ſuburbs, on both fies 2 that! 
the river, gardens, farms, and country houſes, extend: little 
great way up into the country, and afford an agrecavi 3 and « 
proſpett. The inhabitants of the mountains live ung 3 ſilver 
the ſhelter of great trees, or in ſmall] huts made 0: then ; hibit 
branches; and when they have eaten up the fruit, aui, en 
roots proper for nouriſhment that are to be found fed | chan 
them, they remove to another place. 2 
ons 

ment 
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Of the Trade of Manila, and the Manner in which ti! N55 f a4. 
that Iſland jail to Acapulco, The taking of that 1//aud *) hs 
Englh. | ; mg 

t 

ANILA, from its excellent port placed in a * Sola 
between the rich kingdoms of the Eaſt and M cl, I. 

was once conſidered as the beſt ſituation for trade in d- tan 
known world, eſpecially when the Molucca iſlands ww wings 
under the ſame government ; for the Spaniards had * A 
pe 
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A ſhate of the Eaſt as well as the Weſt Indies. Hi. 
; ber diamond: and other precious ſtones were brought from 
volconda; filver, from New Spain and Peru; e 
"1 cloves, from the Moluecas; cinnamon, from Ceylon; 
.der. from Sumatra and Java; ſilks, trom Bengal ; 
| . from Borneo ; benjamin and ivory from Cam- 
; PIE 4 china-ware, and ſilks, from China; and formerly 
gb three ſhips came every year trom Japan, freighted 
Iich filver, amber, ſilks, cabinets, and other japan-warc, 
n cxchange for hides, wax, and the fruits of the country. 
>. withſtanding the Spaniſh poſſeſſions in the Eaſt are 
Turtailed, yet now two veſſels annually ſail to Acapulco, 
a New Spain, loaded with the produce and manufactures 
T7 the Eaſt, and return chicky freighted with ſilver. 

# hc tride carried on from Manila to China, and dif- 
puts of India, is principally for ſuch commodities 
E ..- 11:-1dcd to ſupply the kingdoms of Mexico and 
au, {hee are ſpices, all ſorts of Chineſe ſilks and 


Wnutacturcs, particularly ſilk ſtockings, of which, it is 


ald, | ö a . f x 
.at quantities of Indian ſtuffs, as chints and calicoes, 
in bold-faiich's work, and other articles, chiefly made 


WS: the city et Manila. 


A!l the inhabitants of Manila do not enjoy the benefit 


ob trading to Acapulco. The ſhips employed in this com- 


ercc ar found by the king of Spain, who pays the of- 
Wc: 2nd crew, and the tonage is divided into a certain 
Wrumber of balcs, all of the ſame ſize. Theſe are diftri- 
ted 2mong the convents at Manila, but principally to 


Wc oſt, as 2 donation to enable them to ſupport their 


iions for the propagation of the catholic faith. Thus 


ide convents have a right to embark ſuch a quantity of 
Woods on board the Manila ſhip as amount to the tonage 
Wo! their bales ; or if they do not chodſe to be immediately 


concerned in trade, they may ſell this privilege to others; 
and when the merchant to whom they ſell their ſhare is 
Wunprovided with a ſtock, it is not uncommon for the 
conveuts to lend him conſiderable ſums of money on bot- 
tomry. | | 
W The trade is limited by the royal edicts to a certain 
Wviluc, which the annual cargo ought not to exceed, This 
limitation is ſaid to be ſix hundred thouſand dollars; but 
Wit does not fall much ſhort of three millions of dollars. 

as the greateſt ſhare of the treaſure returned from Aca- 
pulco is again diſperſed into different parts of India, and 
W as all European nations have generally eſteemed it good 
policy to keep their American ſettlements in an immediate 


W dependance on their mother country, without permitting 


them to carry on directly any gainful trade with other 
W powers ; many remonſtrances have been preſented to the 
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court of Spain againſt this Indian trade allowed to the 


FA 


kingdom of Mexico, It has been urged, that the filk 
& manufactures of Valencia, and other parts of Spain, are 
by this means greatly prejudiced, and the linens carried 
from Cadiz much injured in their ſale ; ſince the Chineſe 
W lilks coming almoſt directly to Acapulco can be afforded 
cConſiderably cheaper there than any European manufac- 
W tures of cqual goodneſs, and the cotton from the coaſt of 
Coromandel ſupply the place of the European linens. So 
chat the Manila trade renders both Mexico and Peru too 
ide dependant upon Spain for a ſupply of their neceſlaries, 
and exhauſts thoſe countries of a conſiderable quantity of 
ther, the greateſt part of which, were this trade pro- 
| hibited, would centre in Spain, either in payment for 
pan, commodities, or in gains to the Spaniſh mer- 
chants: whereas, now the only advantage received from 
i, the enriching the jeſuits, and a few particular per- 
ons at the other extremity of the world. Theſe argu- 
_ ments ſo far influenced Don Joſeph Patintho, who was 
| formerly prime miniſter, and an enemy to the jeſuits, that 
woout the yeer 1725 he reſolved to aboliſh this trade, and 
to permit no Indian commodities to be introduced into any 
the Spaniſh ports in the Weſt Indies, except ſuch as 
nere brought thither by the regiſter ſhips from Europe. 
ut the powerful intrigues of the Jeſuits prevented tins re— 
Eulation trom taking place. 
Wh trace between Manila and Acapulco is generally 
111-6 ON in one, or at moſt two annual ſhips. T hefe ſail 


* 


om Manila in about July, and arrive at Acapulco in De- 


cember, ] 


er, January, or February following; and having there 
EliPUtC G 1 


| their efrects, return for Manila in March, and 


ltr thouſand pair are uſually ſhipped in each cargo; 
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uſually arrive there in June, Thus a whole vear 'S ncariy 
taken up in the voyage. For this reaſon, though one ſhip 
is only freighted at a time, yet another is always ready 
when that arrives. Hence there are always three or four 
{tout ſhips, that in cale of any accident the trade may nut 
be fuſpended. The largelt is deſcribed as little leſs tha 

one of our t:ii} rate men of war, and ſometimes has twelve 
hundred men on board; and though their other ſhips ere 
tar inferior in bulk, vet they are ſtout large vellels, of the 
burthen of twelve hundted tons and upwards, and gene— 
rally carry fifty guns, and have on board from three hun— 
dred and fifty to fix hundred hands, paſtengers included. 

For theſe and many other obſervations in relation to 
Manila, and the important branch of trade carried on be— 
tween that city and Acapulco, we are indebted to Com- 
modore Anſon's Woyage; from which we fhall, for the 
ſatisfaction of the cutious, give a circumſtantial detail of 
the navigation from thence to Acapulco. The ſhip hay=- 
ing received het cargo on board, and being fitted for the 
lea, generally weighs from the mole of Cabite about the 
middle of July, when the weſterly monſoon ſets in, Its 
tailing through the channel, called the Boccadero to the 
eaitward, is ſo troubleſome a navigation, that it is ſome- 
times the end of Auguſt before they complete it, When 
they have cleared this paſſage, and are diſentangled from 
the iſlands, they ſteer to the north-eaſt till they arrive in 
the latitude of thirty degrees, or upwards, where they ex- 
pect to meet with weſterly winds, before which they 
ſtretch away for California; and never let go her anchor 
til! ſhe arrives on that coaſt. This voyage ſeldom takes 
up leſs time than ſix months, and the ſhip being deeply 
laden with merchandize, and crowded with people, it mult 
appear ſurpriſing how they can be ſupplied with a ſtock of 
freſh water for ſo long a voyage; and this being done by 
a method extremely ſingular, it deſerves to be particu- 
larly mentioned, | 

Their water is preſerved on board, not in caſks, but 
in earthen-jars, that almoſt reſemble the large oil-jars we 
often ſee in Europe. When the Manila ſhip firſt puts to 
ſea, ſhe has on board a much greater quantity of water 
than can be ſtowed between decks, and the jars which 
contain it are hung all about the ſhrouds and ſtays, fo as 
to exhibit at a diſtance a very odd appearance. Though 
theſe jars are much more manageable than caſks, and are 
liable to no leakage, unleſs they are broken; yet a fix, or 
even a three months itore of water, could never, by any 
management, be {towed in a ſhip fo loaded; and therefore, 
without ſome other ſupply, this navigation could not be 
performed: but this ſupply ſeems at firit ſight fo extremely 
precarious, that it is amazing ſuch numbers ſhould run 
the hazard of periſhing by the moſt dreadful of all deaths. 
In ſhort, their only method of obtaining a freſh ſupply of 
water is by the rains they meet with between the lati— 
tudes of thirty and forty degrees north, and which they 
are always prepared to catch ; for they take with them a 
great number of mats,'which, whenever the rain deſcends, 
they range ſlopingly againſt the gunwale, from one end 
of the ſhip to the other, their lower edges reſting on a 
large ſplit bamboo; whence all the water that falls on 
the mats drains into the bamboos, which convexs it into 
the jars, However accidental this method of furniſhing 
themſclves with water may appear, it hath been never 
known to fail ; and it is common for them, when their 
voyage is a little longer than ufual, to fill all their jars 
ſeveral times over. 

In 1743, Commodore Anſon took near this iſland a large 
Acapulco ſhip, in which was one million three hundred 
and thirteen thouſand eight hundred and forty- three pieces 
of eight; and thirty- five thoutand {ix hundred and eighty- 
two ounces of virgin ſilver, belides foine cochinea} and 
other commodities, which he brought to England in 
1744 

Jowards the concluſion of the laſt war, when Spain, 
upon the moſt idle pretences, joined with France to put 
a ſtop to the amazing ſucce ſſion of victories, with which 
Providence had bleſſed our arms, it was reſolved to attack 
Manila. Vice-admiral Corniſh and general Draper were 
directed to go upon this expedition: the troops allotted for 
the enterprize were only the feverty-ninth regiment, and a 
company of roy:} arti}lerv; but the governor and council 
of Madrats futnifhed then with thirty of their artillery, tix 

hundred 
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hundred of their ſeapoys, a company of caſfrees, another 
of tapazes, and another of pioneers, with two companies 
of Frenchmen who had inliſted in their ſervice, and ſome 
hundred of unarmed Laſcars; to which rear-admiral Cor- 
niſh added a fine battalion of five hundred and fifty ſea- 
men, and two hundred and ſeventy marines; the whole 
force for the Jand-operations amounting to two thouſand 
three hundred men ; who, with the neceſlary ſtores, em- 
barked on board his majeſty's ſquadron, and two India 
ſhips employed as tranſports. 

On the 23d of September, 1762, they anchored in 
Manila-bay, and the next day, having in vain ſummoned 
the city to ſurrender, a, part of the troops landed in the 
evening near a church and village called Malata, about 
two miles to the ſouth of Manila; while the frigates kept 
up a t:ifk fire to protect their flanks, and diſperſe the 
cremy, conſiſting of both horſe and foot, that began to 
aſſemble, in order to oppoſe their deſcent. This had rhe 
defired effect, for they retired, and left a clear coaſt; but 
a violent ſuif which aroſe, daſhed many of the boats to 

ieces, and damaged the arms and ammunition. The 
Enolifh, however, having formed on the beach, marched 
and took poſſeſſion of Malata, while the Spaniards of the 
ty of Manila were employed in burning part of the 
ſuburbs, 7 

On the twenty-fifth they ſeized the port of Polveriſta, 


which the Spaniards had abandoned ; and the ſame day 
colonel Monſon, with two hundred men, took poſſeſſion, 
of the church of Hermita, about nine hundred yards from 
the city, and the prieſt's houſe was made the head- 
quarters. They ſoon found that the monſoon had broke 
upon them, the rains that fell deluged the country, and 
made it impoſſible to encamp. This poſt was therefore 
of the utmoſt conſequence, both from its ſtrength and the 
great ſhelter it afforded ; and therefore, to ſecure it, ma- 
jor More marched up with the ſeventy-ninth regiment. 
Then proceeding ſtill nearer to the city, they advanced, un- 
der cover of the houſes, to the church of St. Jago, which 
is ſituated near the ſea, and within three hundred yards of 
the city. | 

Mean while the ſurf continuing dangerous, and the 
rains increaſing, the landing of the artillery and ſtores 
was attended with great hazard, and the remaining troops 
were put on ſhore with ſome loſs; but the courage and 
activity of the ſeamen ſurmounted all obſtacles. The next 
day the Spaniards, who had before endeavoured in vain to 
diſlodge them, took poſſeſſion of a church about two hun- 
dred yards to the right of St. Jago, and began a can— 
nonade with two field- pieces upon the right flank of the 
poſt ; but a party being ſent againſt them, they were ſoon 
driven back into the town, with ſuch precipitation, that 
they left one of the field- pieces upon the glacis, and co- 
lonel Monſon had orders to keep poſſeſſion of this ſecond 
church ; for as they had neither a ſufficient number of 
men, nor dry ground to make regular approaches, they were 
forced, by their critical ſituation, into theſe raſh meaſures. 

From the top of this laſt poſt they had a perfect view of 
the enemy's works, and found that the front they were 
obliged to attack was defended by the baſtions of St. Diego 
2nd St. Andrew, with orillons and retired flanks, a rave- 
lin, which covered the royal gate, a wet ditch, covered- 
way, and glacis. The baſtions, which were in excellent 
order, were lined with a great number of fine braſs can- 
non; but their ravelin was not armed, the covered-way 
was out of repair, the glacis was Jow, and the ditch not 
carried round the capital of the baſtion of St. Diego; 
which determined them to attack it, and a ſmall part of 
the ſeventy-ninth regiment, under the brave captain | 
Fletcher, had the courage to approach the walls and ſound 
the ditch, which they found to be about thirty yards 
broad, and the depth of the water only five feet: while 
the Spaniards, firing from their baſtion, killed or wounded 
three of theſe bold adventurous men. | 

The great extent of this populous city rendering it im- 
poſſible for the beſiegers to inveſt it, two ſides were con- 
ſtantly open to the Spaniards, who made uſe of this ad- 
vantage by introducing ſupplies of men and proviſions, 
and the gariſon of eight hundred men was augmented 
by ten thouſand Indians, a fierce and barbarous people: 


but no difficulty could check * ardour of the troops, 
6 b 


nr 


Nas, 


who made faſcines and gabions, opened batterie 
continued their bombardment day and night. 

Mean while the governor ſent a flag of truce to apc 
gize for ſome barbarities committed by the ſavage; oe 
had murdered ſome ſtraggling ſeamen, and to deſire Fa 
his nephew, who had been taken in the bay, mic, h. 
ſent aſhore. This requeſt was granted, and lieutenzs 
Fry was ordered to conduct him into the town with , 5 
of truce: but as that gentleman was advancing with hig. 
a large party of the garriſon, intermixed with India: 
making a fally, the barbarians, without reſpeQing h 
character, inhumanly murdered him, mangling bis hq, 
in a moſt ſhocking manner; and alſo mortaily wounded! 
gentleman who endeavoured to fave him: when it bein, 
evident that the Indians alone were guilty of this hond 
piece of barbarity, our ſoldiers ſhewed them no mercy, 

At length the weather grew ſo tempeſtuous, that tha 
whole ſquadron was in danger, and all communica, 
with it was cut off; while the violence of the ſtorm {1,41 
the South-Sea- Caſtle ſtore-ſhip, from her anchor;, 4; 
drove her aſhore; but even in this ſituation ſhe wg 
great uſe, by infalading the whole ſea- beach to the ſouth. 
ward, and keeping in awe a large body of Indians, wh 
menaced the Polveriſta and the Engliſh magazines at ths 
Malata, The deluge of rain and-the roaring of the wind 
continuing, the enemy ſeemed to truſt entirely to the ee. 
ments; while the archbiſhop, who acted as governo, 
gave out that an angel of the Lord was gone forth to de. 
{troy their enemies, like the hoſt of Sennacharib, 

But the weather no ſooner became moderate, than, by 
the ſkill and management of major Barker and the officer 
under him, a freſh battery ſilenced twelve pieces of cannon 
on the baſtion of St. Diego: yet ſoon after one thouſarl 
of the Indians attacked the cantonment of the ſeamen, 
This was performed on the fourth of October, three hou; 
before day, when their approach was favoured by a mult. 
tude of thick buſhes that grew upon the ſide of a rivuler, 
which they paſſed in the night; and, by keeping cloſe, 
eluded the vigilance of the patroles. Colonel Monſon and 
captain Fletcher, with the picquets, were ſent to the 
aſſiſtance of the feamen, who bravely kept their poſts, and 
were ſatisfied with repulſing them till day-break; thougi 
the Indians, armed with bows, arrows, and lances, a. 
vanced to the very muzzles of their pieces, and died gnay- 
ing of the bayonets; but it no ſooner grew light, than: 
freſh picquet of the ſeventy-ninth regiment appearing, 
they fled with the loſs of three hundred men. 

carce were theſe Indians diſperſed, when another bod; 
of them, with part of the Spaniſh garriſon, attacked th: 
church which the Engliſh had before taken from the dp. 
niards, and forcing the ſeapoys from their poſt iu it, took 
poſleflion of the top, from whence they killed and wounded 
ſeveral of our people, who were entirely expoſed to al] thei 
weapons: yet the European ſoldiers, with great firmnc 
and patience, maintained their poſt behind that ſtructure; 
and at laſt, with the aſſiſtance of ſome field-picces, di. 
lodged the enemy. 

'T his was the enemy's laſt effort: all their Indians, &- 
cept eighteen hundred, diſcouraged by their loſſes, returt- 
ed home: and the fire of our batteries, which had been 


$ 4 
3 Kid 


little interrupted by theſe attacks, was renewed with greate! 


ſpirit than ever. A conſiderable breach being made, di 
the ſixth of October, at four o'clock in the morning) te 
troops, to give the leſs ſuſpicion, filed off in ſmall partit 
and aſſembled at St. Jago's church. At day-break ths 
walls being cleared by the cannon, ſixty volunteers, under 
lieutenant Ruſſel, ſupported by a body of grenadiets, 4 
the ſignal of a general diſcharge of the artillery and mot- 
tars, with the greateſt intrepidity, ruſhed on to the al- 
ſault, under the cover of a thick ſmoke, that blew directly 
upon the town: they were cloſely followed by the eng“ 
neers, the pioneers, and others to clear and enlarge tte 
breach, and make lodgments in caſe the enemy (ould be 
too wrongs intrenched. Then advanced colonel Moni 
and major More, at the head of two grand diviſions of the 
ſeventy-ninth, the battalion of ſeamen followed next, (ut- 
tained by the other two diviſions of the ſeventy-MM% 
and the company's troops cloſed the rear. They all mou 
ed the breach with amazing ſpirit and rapidity 3 _ 
which the Spaniards in the baſtion diſperſed ſo £4990" h 
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to raile a ſuſpicion that they depended on their mines. 
to 


ittle reſiſtance, except from the guard- 
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niards conſented to pay four millions of dollars, and to 
deliver up the port of Cavite and the citadel, with all the 
iſlands and forts dependent on Manila, to his majelty ; 
with all the military ſtores and magazines, for the preſer- 
vation of the town and their effects. The Engliſh alſo 
took ſeveral large ſhips, and among the reſt the Santiſſimo 
Trinidad, bound for Acapulco. 

But before this agreeable news had reached England, 
the peace was concluded, by which it was agreed, that 
any acquiſitions made of the Philippine iſlands ſhould be 
reſtored to Spain, 


Pol : tn dians, boldly refuſing to ſurrender, were put to the 
Who : nd = = from the lotty houſes that ſurround the 
bye 3 T ee Three hundred men were drowned in at- 
5 i ia ting to eſcape over the river: mean while the gover- 
5 1 ge rincipal officers retired to the citadel, where they 
5 For * to ſurrender at diſcretion, and were admitted 
ban 5 hates of war on their parole of honour ; while all the 
= 3 who were taken were diſmiſſed in ſafety. The 
* 1 highs and their effects were taken under his majeſty's 
"'; j 7 
Jed 1 Protection; and they were freely allowed to enjoy their 
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Irs Situation, Extent, Climate, Plants, and Animals. 


O the ſouth of Mindanao lies che iſland of Celebes, 
or Macaſſar, which is called the key of the Spice 


os lands. It extends from one degree thirty minutes north 
mon WM :titude to five degrees thirty minutes ſouth, and from 116 
ml 124 degrees eaſt longitude, and is ſituated to the eaſt of 


nen. 
Ours 
ulti. 
ulet, 
loſe, 
and 


me great iſland of Borneo. From the ſouth-weſt point to 
the north-eaſt is about five hundred miles in length, and 
Win the broadeſt part it is near two hundred miles over. 
on the ſouth part of the iſland is a bay ſeven or eight 
eagues wide, that runs forty or fifty Jeagues into the 
country; and on the eaſt ſide of the iſland are ſeveral bays 


the Wand harbours, and many ſmall iſlands and ſhoals. The 
and country is there low, flat, and watered by many ſmall 
v2) reulets; but towards the north the land riſes in hills. 
ad- W The air is hot and moiſt, for the country lying under 
_ me line is ſubject to great rains. The time of the nor- 
ns bern monſoons is the moſt healthful ſeaſon; but if theſe 
ing, WE fail to blow the accuſtomed time, which very ſeldom hap- 
| W pens, great numbers of people are {wept away by ſickneſs. 
oo In the country are mines of gold, copper, and tin; but it 
tn: cos not appear that any great uſe is made of them. The 
* gold they have is chiefly found in the ſands of the rivers, 
00 and at the bottoms of the hills, where it is waſhed down 
ded W by the torrents, | 
1 heir woods conſiſt of the trees uſually found within the 
8 W tropics, They have particularly ebony, calamback, and 
my anders, with ſeveral forts of wood proper for dying. The 
l bamboos are remarkably large, ſome being four or five 
W fathoms long, and about two feet in diameter, theſe they 
er- make uſe of in building their houſes and boats. 
* W Their ſruits and flowers reſemble thoſe of the Philip- 
my W pincs; but the former are ſaid to have a more delicious 
* farour than the fruits of other countries expoſed to floods. 
1 q ſhe plains are here covered with the cotton ſhrub, which 
ny . bears a red flower, and when that falls, leaves a head 
Fi 3 _ the ſize of a walnut, from whence the cotton is 
yo baun; and that which grows in this ifland is eſteemed 
| | che ſineſt in all India. | 
5 q Pr hey have pepper and ſugar of their own growth, and 
1 6 5; great plenty of betel and areca ; but neitaer nutmegs, 
i; m5 nor cloves : though they formerly imported ſuch 
7 . pong from the Spice lands, that they had not only 
the W OI tor their own uſe, but fold great quantities of 
0 Z 7 © Ipices to toreigners. 
10 Y I is 1219 to be better than in other parts of the 
0 I 3 ee trom its goodneſs alone the natives are 
1 Z * cos; 4 ſtronger conſtitution than thoſe of the 
5 ro m2 3 produces great quantities of opium, 
bas wk = Agony W the natives, who make it up in 
- ba ache N . ey often diſſolve in water, and ſprinkle 
4 1 x a ich tt, Thoſe who are uſed to this flow 
23 7 
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| poiſon can never leave it of; they are lulled as it were 
into a pleaſing dream, and intoxicated as if with ſtrong 
liquor, but it inſenſibly preys upon their ſpirits and ſhor- 
tens their lives. When they enter into battle, they put 
about the quantity of two pins heads of it into a pipe of 
tobacco; and they have no ſooner ſmoked this pipe, than 
they become almoſt inſenſible of wounds or danger while 
the effect continues. 

The natives are famous for compounding poiſons from 
the venomous drugs and herbs produced in the country. 
In theſe fatal mixtures they dip the point of their daggers, 
and the darts they blow through their hollow trunks : 
and though theſe have been poiſoned twenty years, the 
fatal venom till continues, and the leaſt wound proves 
mortal; and ſo ſuddenly does the poiſon ſeize the vitals, 
that a criminal being by way of experiment wounded in 
the toe by one of theſe little pointed darts he died, though 
two European ſurgeons, who ſtood by, cut off the part as 
ſoon as it was wounded, 

Some of theſe poiſonous plants ſo nearly reſemble that 
which produces opium, that it is difficult ro diſtinguiſh 
the one from the other; yet lit is obſerved, that the cattle 
have ſuch ſagacity that they ſeldom touch a noxious herb, 
and if they happen to tread near one, will haſtily fly from it, 
as if they knew better than man the danger of approach- 
ing ſuch fatal plants, | 

Few countries in the world afford larger or better cattle 
than the iſland of Celebes; but there are ſuch numbers of 
large monkies, and baboons, that they are dangerous to 
travellers, and a man ought to be well armed in order to 
defend himſelf againſt them. Some of them have no tails, 
but others have very long ones. Some walk on fours, 
and others are ſaid to walk upright like men, and never 
to uſe their fore feet but as hands. The white are as big 
as an Engliſh maſtiff, and much more dangerous than the 
{traw-coloured, and the black; but their principal ſpight 
is ſaid to be at women; for if they meet with one alone, 
they will call their companions together, and, if not pre- 
vented, ſtrangle her and pull her into a thouſand pieces. 
They are ſaid to be maſters of the foreſt, and by keeping 
in bodies are too hard for any of the wild beaſts ; but they 
are much afraid of the ſerpents, who are of a monſtrous 
ſize, and continually make war upon them. It is even 
ſaid they will purſue them to the very tops of the trees, 
and devour them. In ſome of theſe monkeys is found the 
bezoar ſtone, which is eſteemed much better, and is con- 
ſequently dearer than thoſe found in goats. 

They have abundance of ſmal} horſes for riding, but 
uſe no other ſaddle, than a painted cloth without any ſtir— 
rups ; and a cord with a wooden bit ſerves them for a bri- 
dle. Theſe horſes have very bad hoofs, and are nevei 
ſhod, nor are they ever put to drawing, for that is ſolely 
performed by oxen and buftaioes. 

There is but one conſiderable river in the iſland, and 
that is much inſeſted by crocodiles, 
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religion, liberties, and trade: on the other hand, the Spa- 
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Of the Perſons, Dreſs, Genius, Manners and Cuſtoms of 
the Natives ;. the Education of their Children; their Food, 
and the manner in which they fit at their Meals. 


HE inhabitants of this iſland are of a moderate ſta- 
ture, they are of a ſwarthy complexion ; their 
cheek-bones riſe very high, and their noſe is generally flat, 


which 1s eſteemed a beauty, and nearly as much pains is 


taken to flatten them in their infancy, as to make the 
Chineſe ladies have ſmall feet. Their hair, which is 
black and ſhining, is tied up, and when they are dreſſed 
is covered with a turban ; but at other times they wear 
a kind of hat with ſmall brims. 

The people in affluent circumſtances are cloathed in a 
veſt that reaches down to the knees, and is often made of 
brocaded filk or ſcarlet cloth with gold plate buttons; it 
has a ſtraight ſleeve like a waiſtcoat, and is buttoucy at 
the wriſt, They wear likewiſe a rich ſaſh, the ends of 
which hang below the knees, and in it they wear their 
dagger, their knife and purſe. The cloaths of the poor 
people are made of cotton. None of them wear ſtockings 
or ſhoes, but the quality ſometimes put on a kind of lip- 
pers or ſandals. They uſually dye their nails red, and 
their teeth either red or black. 

The women have ſhifts of fine muſlin that reach down 
to their knees, the ſleeves are as ſtraight as a waiſtcoat, 
and come no lower than the elbows, the neck is fo nar- 
row and cloſe, that their breaſts are not ſeen ; they alſo 
wear a kind of drawers or breeches made of ſilk or cotton, 
which fit cloſe upon them, and reach to the middle of the 
leg; and the ladies of quality have their breeches knees 
embroidered ; for they are excellent workwomen, and 
make their cloaths themſelves. , When they go abroad, 
they throw over their ſhoulders a looſe linen cloth, or a 
piece of ſtriped muſlin, which completely covers them. 
They have no other head-dreſs but their hair tied up in a 
roll on the back part of the hcad, with ſome curls that 
fall gracefully on their necks. Their hair is perfumed and 
oiled, which adds to its natural blackneſs, and gives it a 


gloſs. The men alone wear jewels in their hair, for the 


women have no other ornaments than a gold chain about 
their necks. | 

Their bodies are ſtrong and robuſt, and being naturally 
induſtrious, they are ready to undergo any fatigue. They 
are addicted to arms, and being conſidered as the beſt ſol- 
diers on that ſide of India, are hired into the ſervice of 
other princes and ſtates, in the ſame manner as the Swiſs 
are in Europe. Ther are cven frequently employed by 
the Europeans, who ave ſometimes ſuffered for uſing 
them with too much ſcverity, which is a treatment they 
cannot bear, and accordingly never fail to revenge it. 

Theſe people have excellent memories, and are fo handy 
and quick of apprehenſion, that they will imitate any 
thing they ſee, and would probably become good profici- 
cents in all the arts and ſciences had they good maſters to 


inſtruct them. They ſeem inſpired with juſt ideas of ho- 


nour and friendſhip, and there are inſtances of many of 
them who have expoſed their lives eyen in the defence of 
foreigners and Chriſtians, and of others who have gene- 
rouſly relieved and ſupported people in diſtreſs, with 
whom they have even ſhared their eſtates. Their love of 
liberty was alſo ſo ſtrong, that they could not bear the 
thoughts of being enſlaved by the Dutch; nor did they 
ſubmit to that nation till they had long ſtruggled in vain 


to preſerve their freedom, and after a long and expenſive] 


war, in which almoſt the whole force of the Dutch in 
India was employed againſt them. They are indeed haſty 
and paſſionate ; but this ſudden fury is ſoon over, and if 
they are in the wrong they will readily condemn their own 
heat and raſhneſs, 

This is the account given of them by the Engliſh who 
traded to this iſland before it was entirely ſubdued: but 
the Dutch repreſent them as naturally thieves, traitors, 
and murdeters, and add, that it is not ſafe for any Chriſtian 
to venture, after it-is dark, without the walls of the 
Dutch forts, or to travel at any time far into the country, 
Their love of liberty, and averſion to their conquerors, 


| 


may probably prompt them to commit many agg gf. 
lence, in return for the treatment they have feceixed. 
they certainly do not all deſerve this character; . 
Dutch themſelves acknowledge, that abundance ,; 2 
natives live under the protection of their forts, and Thy 
made free burgeſſes, carry on a conſiderable trade, 


ad by W. 
them. 1 : 


As to the women of Celebes, they appear remzy... 1 
chaſte and reſerved, and it is their intereſt to be ſo; ,. #} 
leaſt fmile or glance at any but their huſband, js t | C la 
a fufficient reaſon for a divorce, The women dare & H = 
admit of a viſit, even from a brother, except it ben 90 
preſence of the huſband, who may lawfully kill a ,.. nen 
he finds alone with his wife, or on whom ſhe has . Wo 
ferred any mark of her favour. The man, on |. Po, 5 "PT 
hand, may keep as many wives and concub;j1u, ;; 1, Bf v. 


pleaſes, and nothing is more ignominious than dg 


g a> 
of children, and having but one wife. This loyc 7... Wl ne 
men, and deſire of children, is here univer{:], 1 ... and 
happineſs of a man is rated according to the nagbes and 
his women and children, | pete! 

The women of faſhion are, however, aliow-! -- .. the 
tain feſtivals to go abroad, and ſpend their tine y,,*, out 
company, in dancing and other diverſions; bude te. 
do not mix with them: however, they have the plagte WIe 


of ſceing and being ſeen, which makes them imputicy!; 
wait for thoſe happy times. | 
They rub the limbs of their infants with oil to rng 
them nimble and ive, and this is thought to be oh 
reaſon, why a lame uu crouked perſon is hardly eye; [+1 
among them. ihe male children of perſons of 141% ; 
is faid, are always taken from their mothers at {x 
ſeven years of age, and committed to the care f 
diſtant relation, o prevent their being too much indu 2, 
and rendered effeminate by the mother's fo © ol, 
They are ſent to ſchool to their pricits, who teacu . vn y 
read, write, and caſt up accor'.':, end of whom tz; 
learn the precepts of th.,JLoran. View characters vis 
nearly reſemble the Arabic, which is not ſtrauge, . 
be true, as ſome have aſſerted, that the anceitors 0! ay 
of them were abians. Evciy child is alſo bred v2 
ſome handicraft trade, and if they are of quality, tag a: 
likewiſe taught ſeveral ſports, and martial exerciies, 
Children are generally matched by their parents in ther 
infancy, and ſometimes ſoon after they are born. Va 
the youth is ſixteen or ſeventeen years Gf 92, and i 
gone through his exerciſes, he is allowed to wait on 
miſtreſs, and ſoon after to marry her, The exercitcs taugt 
to youth are learning to ride, to diſcharge a fuſec, to cs | 
the bow, handle his ſcymeter and dagger, and to iba: 


the little darts already mentioned through a ſmooth trunk hour 
of ebony, or other wood, This dart is pointed wich ti hour 
tooth of a ſea-fiſh dipt in poiſon; and with thele there an 
ſaid to hit a ſmall mark at the diſtznce of tourtcorc n 
One who has made arms his profeffion is ſo much a 17 ih 
tleman, that he will ſeldom ſubmit atterwards to hutvat rom 
dry, or any mean employment. „ 0 1 

They have games not unlike draughts and chel>; 05 ne 
as they are prohibited playing for money, they ſeldom qu Bn , une 
rel on theſe occaſions, They are fond of flying à pas Were 
kite, and even old men are pleaſed with it; and car wa 
fighting is one of their greateſt diverſions. us 


The girls are taught to read and write, and inſtrudle 
in all kinds of houſewifery, They learn to ipin, to c, 
to embroider, and make their own and the men's cloaths; 
for there are neither taylors nor mantua-makers as 
them, nor are there any cooks, and therefore the) ar 
taught to dreſs ſuch diſhes as are in uſe amongſt tied, 


Their common food is rice, heibs, roots, W 1 "py 
fruit. They have likewiſe beef, kid, and poultry, We „ "Ra 
being boiled, and high ſeaſoned with ſpices, is cut In [M3 EF _ 
pieces and laid by their rice; but they eat very little f. " on 
They have only two meals a day, one at eight or ne. un. 
the morning, and the other about ſun-ſet, Which 1s oa BD "they 
principal and heartieſt meal: the reſt of the Gay 65 BP ubſt 
chew betel and areca, or ſmoke tobacco, with a e n 
of opium, Their uſual drink is water or ſherbet; oy . 
alſo drink chocolate, tea, and coffee, the tilt of 2 E- 110 
they procure from the Spaniards of the Philippines. “ e 
have likewiſe palm wine and arrack. BR... 
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meals they ſit croſs-legged on the floor, and 
hles, on which their proviſions are ſet 
W. ithes of filver; cOpPers Or wood. No ſpoons, knives, 
©. or napkins are uſed, but they take up the rice with 
heir! ads, and making it up in Jumps, put it in their 
1 There are buc few ſlaves in the country, the 
Jaws probibiting their making ſlaves of their brethren of 
The {ame faith; and on this account they are more active 
End induſtrious than other nations, from their being uſed 
0 o labour, and to do their work themſelves. T heir great 
Den are, however, never without a train of vaſſals or 
red ſervants when they appear in public ; but many of 
hem arc only hired upon theſe occaſions, and may be had 
ſupon very reaſonable terms. 
I' heir houſes are built with ebony, and other fine wood 
5 K ot various colours, and the inſide being rubbed every day, 
„males the wood look more beautiful than any wainſcot. 


„lac are in other reſpects very neat, and have their mats 
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and carp*ts upon which they fit, duſted every morning, 
and beſides have veſſels to ſpit in when they chew their 
betel, or ſmoke tobacco. They have little furniture, beſides 
the neceflary utenſils of their kitchens. The reſt of the 
khouheld goods conſiſt of carpets and couches, on which 
the fle-p ; pillows and cuſhions, and the little tables on 
Tn wic they eat. At their viſits a carpet and cuſhion is al- 
aas brought for the {ſtrangers to ſit upon, as chairs are 
"WE {cr in Europe. 
l. de Bougainville in his voyage round the world, un- 
- -» EC:rtaken by order of the French king, touched at this 
| B;1::din 1768; he deſcribes it as delightfully variegated 
br mountains, hills and vallies, and cloathed with an ex- 
Wubcrance of verdure. | 
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cer Buildings; with a Deſcription of the City of Ma- 
1: cas aN. Of the Government an&Laws of the Country. 


= Of their Marriages and Funerals, 


Z HE city of MacassAR is ſeated on the banks of the 
2 great river above mentioned, and here the Dutch 
Lat India company have a ſtrong fort, defended by a nu- 
merous artillery, and a garriſon of ſeven or eight hundred 
nen. The ſtreets are wide and neat, but not paved, and 
trees are planted on each fide, The palaces, moſques, 
aud houſcs of the great are of ſtone, but thoſe of the 
meaner ſort are of wood of various colours, built on pil- 
lers, and the roofs covered with palm or cocoa leaves. 
Along the ſtreets are ſhops, and there are alſo large mar- 


* 
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e eect places, where a market is held twice in twenty-four 
n bours, that is, in the morning before ſun-riſe, and an 
ich the hour before ſun- ſet. There only women are ſeen, for a 
ber ar an would be laughed at on being found among them. 
6, doung girls from all the villages crowd to theſe markets 
1700 WV ith fleſh, fowls, fiſh, and rice; for they only abſtain 
an. tom pork, which is forbidden by their religion. 
he number of inhabitants in this city and the neigh- 
: buy bouring villages has been computed to amount to one 
1 bundred and ſixty thouſand men able to bear arms, but 
paper ere are not now half that number; for ſince the Dutch 
ca esrtved them of their trade, many of the natives both 
ei that city and the other towns and villages have for- 
yl ken their country. 
0 % be government was anciently monarchical ; but that 
my he crown might never deſcend to an infant, unable to go- 
men n or protect the people, it was inherited by the king's 
joy ale 4 and all his children excluded, Though 
em A he King was an abſolute monarch, his prime miniſter 
u, an boiled of almoſt all places of truſt in the civil govern- 
whic cus, firſt giving a liſt of them to the king; but the 
n {mal V Ferre of the houſhold, and of the revenue, were ap- 
er . —_ by tne lovercign, who took care to muſter his 
ine BT 6 cvery month, His forces in time of peace had no- 
is thel ung allowed them but thelr cloaths, arms, and ammuni- 
A 137 Wn _ but if they were drawn into actual ſervice, they were 
11317 N at the King's expence, and it is ſaid, that in ſome 
6 the former wars he brought twelve thouſand horſe, and 
* 3 fee thoufand foot into the field. Theſe infantry, 
ils} __——___ 


| baby already obſerved, are eſteemed the beſt in this 
_ hy rar but their horſes are not only ſmall, but 
* lcs, or other accoutrements proper for that 
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purpoſe, As for their artillery, the great guns are of a 
large bore, but their powder is ſo weak, that they ſeldom 
do much execution. Their armies are divided into regi- 
ments and battalions, and theſe again into companies of 
two hundred men each, with three officers, equivalent to 
our captain, lieutenant, and enſign. 

The princes of this iſland formerly divided ſome of their 
lands among the great lords, as is the practice in ſeveral 
European ſtates, and formerly prevailed in England, when 
William the Conqueror introduced the feudal ſyſtem, and 
all the inhabitants of ſuch a lordſhip were, in a manner, 
the vaſſals of the lord, who himſelf held theſe lands of the 
prince, by certain rents and ſervices, and was particularly 


bound to attend the king in his wars with a certain num 


ber of ſoldiers at his own expence. Theſe lords never 
appear at court, or in any public place, without being at- 
tended by fourſcore or a hundred of their vaſlals and te- 
nants. Theſe were conſidered as the principal nobility 
of the iſland, and accordingly took place immediately af- 
ter the royal family. There were beſides two inferior or- 
ders of nobility, who held their eſtates by nearly the fame 
tenure, but had ſmaller diftricts, or perhaps no more than 
a particular village under their command, 

But the laſt war of Macaſſar ended in the complete ruin 
of the prince of the country ; and the inland parts of the 
iſland are under the dominion of three different princes, 
who, very happily for the Dutch, live in a ſtate of perpe- 
tual warfare with cach other; and were it not for this they 
might at any time drive the Dutch out of the iſtand. One 
of theſe princes is called the company's king, becauſe he 
lives in a good correſpondence with them, and promotes 
their intereſt as far as lies in his power. In return, they 
from time to time make him preſents of gold chains, co- 
ronets of gold, ſet with precious ſtones, and other things 
of value, in order to keep him ſteadily to his alliance, and 
prevent his coming tov a good underſtanding with the 
other princes, | 

Among the natives of this country are no lawyers, attor- 
neys, or bailiffs; but, every one exhibiting his complaint 
in perſon, ſpeedy juſtice is executed, as in other Mahome- 
tar, countries. In criminal matters, indeed, they are fre- 
quently allowed todo themſelves juſtice; and whoever takes 
a murderer, adulterer, or robber in the fact, may execute 
him himſelf : but the highwaymen in this country hardly 
ever murder thoſe they rob, except in their own defence. 

The daughters have no other portion upon their mar- 
riage, but the preſents made them before that ceremony is 
performed; this is done by a prieſt: after which, while all 
the gueſts are for three days rejoicing at the houſe of the 
wife's father, the new- married couple are ſhut up in an 
apartment by themſelves, with only a ſervant to bring them 
what they want; and when that t. is expired, the bride- 
groom and bride come out and rectſve the congratulation 
of their friends: after which the bridegroom conducs her 
to his own houſe, where ſhe immediately applies herſelf to 
the buſineſs of the family; for here the ladies are ſtrangers 
to that luxurious indolence which is habitual to them in 
many parts of Aſia, 

If the woman ſurvives her huſband, and has no children, 
ſhe retains only half of the preſents that were made her, 
and the other half goes to the father or mother of the huſ- 
band: but if ſhe has children ſhe keeps the whole, and 
diſpoſes of them as ſhe thinks fit; except ſhe marries again, 
and then ſhe has but a third part of the jewels, &c. 

When the parents die without diſpoſing of their effects, 
they are divided among the ſons; and it there are none, 
among the daughters. They never ſhare the inheritance 
with their brothers, who are only obliged to maintain 
them 'till they get huſbands. 

If a man 1s deſirous of being Uivorced, he need only 
acquaint the prieſt; and if there be the leaſt reaſon to ſuſ- 
pect the woman of infidelity, or even an unguarded con- 
duct, it is never denied. The ſccular judge pronounces 
the divorce, and ſettles the conditions; after which they 
are both at liberty to marry again. 

As all the domeſtic uneaſineſs is occaſioned by their con- 
cubines, perſons of quality generally keep them in an apart- 
ment diſtin from the houſe ; for the ladies of Macaſſar 
have ſuch ſpirit, that there are inſtances of a wite's ſtabbing 
to the heart a beloved concubine in the ams of her 
huſband, 
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gueſe, who had been ſixty years in making diſcoveries 
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We ſhall treat of their purifications and the circumciſion | perfumed, and cloathed in a white robe, with a tur 
Gl 


of their children when we come to other Mahometan coun- 
tries. As to their funerals, the meaneſt perſons lay up 


money to defray the expence of them, while they are in 
full health, The. ſick no ſooner find ſome dangerous 


ſymptoms, than leaving the phyſician, they ſend for their 


prieſts, who have recourſe to prayers and exorciſms, and 
attributing their diſeaſe to the practices of ſome evil ſpirit, 
write the names of God and Mahomet on little ſcrolls of 
paper, and then hang them about the patient's neck: if theſe 
have no effect, they proceed to prepare him for his diſſolution. 


A perſon is no ſooner dead than his corpſe is waſhed, 


on his head, and placed in a chamber hung with ſe 

which is conſtantly perfumed with incenſe and nal 85 
gums, He is carried on a palanquin, or couch "aps 
ſlaves to the grave, followed by the prieſts, N 
perfumes being burnt all the way. The corpſe is; ” 
red witnout a coffin, covered 8 with a plank __ 
earth thrown upon it. A tomb, adorned with flow the 
afterwards erected ſuitable to the quality of the Tens | 
and perfumes are burnt for forty days; after which a % 
ble entertainment is prepared for thoſe who come to 5 


their laſt devoirs to the deceaſed. 
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A general Hiſtory of the Trade to the Spice Iands; with a 
conciſe View of the firſt Joyages of the Portugueſe, Spaniards, 
Engliſh, and Dutch to the Eaſt Indies; and of the Practices 
by which the Dutch excluded the Engliſh from that beneficial 
Branch of Commerce. | 


OR above two thouſand years Europe has partaken of 
the ſpices of the Eaſt, though it is little more than two 
hundred and fiſty ſince ſhe became acquainted with the iſlands 
where they grow. The Perſians, Arabians, and Egyptians 
formerly brought them through the Red Sea, and from thence 
down the Nile to the coaſt of Egypt; and thither the Car- 
thagenians, the Greeks, the Romans, the republic of Mar- 
feilles, and afterwards the Venetians, the Genoeſe, and Ca- 
talans reſorted to buy the ſpices and ſilks of India; which, 
at a moſt extravagant profit, they diſperſed over all Europe. 
The Mahometans of Arabia, and the neighbouring 
countries, improperly called Moors by the firſt diſcoverers 
of the Indies, in order to carry on this trade to the greateſt 
advantage, planted colonies on all the oriental iſlands, 
and drove the native inhabitants from the coaſts up into the 
mountains, where they retained their former religion, 
their liberty, and cuſtoms ; but lived in a perpetual ſtate 
of hoſtility with the unjuſt invaders, who had driven them 
from their ſpicy groves. Thus the aromatic ſweets of 
theſe iſlands were almoſt as fatal to the inhabitants, as the 
cold and filver of Mexico and Peru were long after to the 
unhappy natives of thoſe regions of America ; but the 
orientals better preſerved their native freedom. They 
till continue to ſlay and plunder thoſe who fall into their 
power, and hence are denominated ſavage murderers and 
robbers; while both the Chriſtians and Mahometans, on 
the other hand, ſeize every opportunity of deſtroying 
them, and of reducing all who fall into their hands to a 
{tate of ſlavery ; notwithſtanding which they are tena- 
cious of being thought honeſt men. 
At length ſeveral European republics having acquired 
immenſe wealth, by purchaſing the ſpices brought to 
Egypt, and ſelling them at prodigious profit, the Portu- 


along the coaſt of Africa, in 1485, reached the Cape on 
its molt ſouthern extremity; and Bartholomew Diaz, who 
made the important diſcoy-ry, gave it the name of Cabo 
'Tormentolſo, or the Cape of Storms, from the tempeſtu- 
ous weather he found there: but when he returned to 
Portugal with the joyful news, king John II. flattering 
himſelf that his ſhips would ſoon find a way by ſea to the 
Indies, changed the name to Cabo de Buena Eſperanza, 
or the Cape of Good Hope : but it was not till the year 
1497, that Vaſco di Gama, doubling that Cape with three 
ſhips, traced out a way to the Eaſt Indies; but before this 
time Columbus, in 1487, perſuaded that it was poſſible 
to diſcover the Indies by failing to the Weſt, made the 
daring and proſperous voyage by which he gave a new 
world to Europe. 

The Portugueſe, continuing their diſcoveries, ſettled 
{tories in different countries of the Eaſt, not ſubject to 
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the Moors: but met with conſtant oppoſition from the" 
traders, who ſtil] carried on the commerce of the Eg 
And at length they diſcovered the Spice Illands, and taking 
advantage of the differences which ſubſiſted between th; 
kings of Ternate and Tydore, who had long been at wx 
with each other, they engaged thoſe princes to refer the 
differences to them ; and the people being ready to grant 
every thing they propoſed, in hopes of their alliance, they 
found no difficulty in ſettling their factories and buildin; 
forts. "Theſe they ſoon erected in many parts of the Indies, 
and every where treated the natives as their vaſlals, 
The Portugueſe having thus eſtabliſhed themſelves in 
the Eaſt Indies, and having the pope's bull, as well as u 
agreement with the Spaniards to ſecure their pretenfions 
aſſumed the lofty title of lords of the navigation, conquel, 
and commerce of Ethiopia, Arabia, Perſia, and India; ant 
continued to erect forts and cities at convenient diſtanes 
along the African, Arabian, Perſian, and Indian coast, 
and particularly in the Spice Iſlands. 

By the abovementioned bull pope Alexander VI, hal 
unjuſtly granted to the Spaniſh crown the property ant 
dominion of all places, either already diſcovered, or ti 
ſhould be diſcovered, an hundred leagues to the we! 
ward of the iſlands of the Azores, leaving all the un- 
known countries to the eaſtward of this limitation, to ti? 
Portugueſe; and this boundary being afterwards, by tit 
agreement of both nations, removed two hundred and fi 
leagues more to the weſtward, it was imagined, that th 
regulation would have ſuppreſſed all the ſeeds of futur 
conteſts : the Spaniards preſuming, that the Portuguei 
would be prevented from meddling with their Ameri 
colonies ; and the Portugueſe ſuppoſing, that their Eaſt n- 
dian ſettlements, and particularly their ſpice iſlands, wou 
be for ever ſecured from any attempts of the Spaniards 

But it ſeems, as an ingenious author obſerves, that c 
this occaſion, the infallibility of the Holy Father had ee 
ſerted him, and for want of being more converſant i 
geography, he had not foreſeen that the Spaniards, Y 
purſuing their diſcoveries to the Welt, and the Portuguet 
to the Eaſt, might at laſt meet, and be again embrolltc, 
as it actually happened within a few years after. = 
Ferdinand Magellan, an officer in the king of Portuga 
ſervice, having reccived ſome diſguſt, entercd into 2s 
vice of the king, of Spain, and in 1519 let ſail from te 
port of Seville, with five ſhips and two hundred and m 
men, and having had the good fortune to diſcover UW 
ſtreights, which have received their name from Mi 
opened a paſſage into the South Sea; he at length 10 
that extenſive ocean, and firſt diſcovered the Lane 
and afterwards the Philippines, where venturing on - 
in an hoſtile manner, and ſkirmiſhing with the nach 
he was ſlain, Co 

Magellan's original deſign of ſecuring ſome of the 10 
Iſlands was defeated by his death; for thoſe who wels 
in command contented themſelves with ranging gut” 
them, and purchaſing ſpices of the natives ; after * 
they returned home round the Cape of C3006 Hope 
theſe were the firſt ſhips that ſurrounded this tertad n. 
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i unlettered mind, the reality of its lon 
—_— ory rn But though Spain Aid not — 
_— property of the Spice Iſlands, yet the diſcovery 
4 = Philippines was thought too 8 to be ne- 
ey were not only near the places that pro- 
N were _ iruared for 3 to China, 
ce of other parts of India. commu- 
and 2 Hh eſtabliſhed between theſe 
ds and the Spaniſh colonies on the coaſt of Pc ru; 
— the city of Manilla, which was built on the iſland 
of Luconia, ſoon _— the NN all A- r 
ties. which were bought up by the Spaniſh inhabitants, 
22 ſent to Peru. ; : 

The next European nation that viſited the Spice Iſlands 
was the Engliſh, under the command of Sir Francis Drake, 
who ſet ſail from A+ vom = ” ep a e 

. with five ſhips, and one hundred and ſixty- four 
3 paſſing rough the A of a "rr _ 
rich ſhips, and afterwards croſſing the South Sea, 
wer # at the Moluren Iſlands on the fourteenth of No- 
vember 1579, and ſent a preſent to the king of Ternate 
who was ſo pleaſed with his behaviour, and ſo exaſperated 
at the inſolent conduct of the Portugueſe, who pretended 
to debar his ſubjects from trading with any other nation, 
that he deſired the aſſiſtance and protection of the queen 
of England. The r had yon pang 5g w_ 
is prince and the chief men of the country, by whom 
be = ſplendidly entertained ; and having purchaſed a 
conſiderable quantity of cloves, he ſet fail for England, 
where he . on . 2 ” ue . 1 * ; 

In 1887 Mr. Cavendiſh ſailed round the world, purſu- 
ing 83 taken by admiral Drake, and touching at 
the Moluccas, found the natives ſtill deſirous Ja trading 
with the Engliſh ; he then ſailed to the Iſle of Java, and 
afterwards — by the Cape of Good Hope to Eng- 
land. ; 

Spain and Portugal had been united in 1580 under one 
head; and the Dutch, by the affiſtance of England, had 
freed themſelves from the rigour of the Spaniſh yoke, and 
the terrors of the Inquiſition. The United Provinces af- 
fording an aſylum to all who fled from the cruelty of the 
Spaniards, a multitude of moo png —_— mare erage 
the country with money, and in the different branches o 
commerce they carried * bred up numbers of mariners, 
whoſe experience and boldneſs enabled _ to 1 into 
execution the moſt ſpeculative and hazardous naval en- 
terprize ; and * firſt endeavoured in vain to diſco- 
ver the north-eaſt paſſage to the Indies, the city of Am- 
ſterdam, in 1595, fitted out four ſhips for the Eaſt In- 
dies, which the next year arrived at Bantam, in the Iſle 
of Java, where they purchaſed ſpices, and returned with 
a rich cargo to Holland, 

They made other ſucceſsful voyages without diſcover- 
ing the Spice Iſlands, though the Spaniards, enraged 
that a few merchants, the rebels of their ſtate, ſhould 
thus ſucceſsfully rob them of a valuable branch of their 
commerce, fitted out ſtrong ſquadrons to chaſtiſe them: 
but the Dutch merchants conquered all oppoſition, ſunk, 
burned, and took their ſhips, and till returned loaded 
with ſpices. Among theſe adventurers admiral Van 
Nort failed through the Streights of Magellan, and had 
Bs — of being the firſt Hollander who ſurrounded the 
globe, 

At length, in 1599, James Van Neck ſailed with eight 
ſhips to Bantam, in th: iſland of Java, where the Portu- 
gueſe had been expelled on a quarrel between them and 
the natives. Here four ſhips took in their lading of pep- 
per, while the other four under Van Warwyk ſailed to the 

loluccas; two of them took in their lading of cloves at 
Amboy na and Ternate, and the other two ſailed to Banda, 
8 22 ney 22 2 the _ ſhips did 2 

» they ircighted their ſhips with nutmegs an 

mace, and returned to Holland ls hos. x 
Ihe Dutch in theſe expeditions behaved with a modeſty 
and moderation very different from the pride and inſolence 
which their own ſucceſs afterwards occaſioned. So great 
was their humanity to their priſoners, and with ſuch ho- 
Nour did they behave in every thing that related to them, 
that the Spaniſh governorsat Malacca and in the Moluccas 


gave them ample teſtimonies of their kindneſs and gene- 
. 
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A | 
roſity; a character the more undoubted, as proceeding 
from their rivals and their enemies. This good con- 
duct, ſays the author of the new Hiſtory of the In- 
dies, contributed in a great meaſure to the ſucceſs of 
their deſigns, by wiping off the imputation of piracy, 
and gaining them the character of a humane and ge- 
© nerous nation amongſt the Eaſtern princes; an ad- 
« vantage by ſo much the greater, as the Portugueſe 
«© were already of a long time hated for the weight and 
« ſeverity of their yoke,” 

In the mean time a multitude of Dutch companies 
were formed, which, as they were rivals in intereſt, no 
harmony or good underſtanding ſubſiſted between them. 
Ships were fitted out by ſeveral ſocieties for the ſame 
ports, and their cargoes conſiſting of aſſortments, glutted 
the markets with the ſame commodities, and diſcouraged 
all the adventurers by the loſs on the ſales, or the ſtag- 
nation of their capitals, The States General, taking 
into conſideration the proper methods to put a ſtop to 
theſe evils'which threatened the ruin of this favourite 
trade, called together at the Hague the directors of all 
the different companies, and obliged them to unite into 
one body corporate, granting them particular privileges, 
Things being thus ſettled, the company advanced by 
rapid ſteps; numbers of the richeſt perſons in the ſtate 
added their ſtocks to its capital, which now amounted 
to ſix millions ſix hundred thouſand florins. 

The Dutch now enlarged their views, and with this 
treaſure, added to their united forces, fitted out ſtrong 
fleets to the Eaſt Indies; and being an overmatch for the 
Portugueſe, attacked their ſhips wherever they met them, 
and took one place after another, till they hardly left them 
a fort or factory in India. In 1605 Van Hagen, with 
twelve ſhips, defeated the Portugueſe, and made them- 


ſelves maſters of the fort at Amboyna. A part of the fleet 


then ſailed to Tydore, and attacking a Portugueſe fortreſs 
in that iſland, the magazine of powder in the caſtle blew 
up, and deſtroying part of the wall, gave the Dutch an 
eaſier conqueſt than they expected. But the next year the 
Spaniards recovered theſe forts from the Dutch: but they 
ſoon got footing there again, asallies to the king of Ternate; 
In 1609 the Dutch arriving at Banda with a ſtrong fleet 
and forces on board, demanded leave of the oran cayas, 
or ſtates of the country, to build a fort in the ſmall iſle 
of Nero, to defend them from the inſults of the Portugueſe 
and Spaniards; but the Bandaneſe, alarmed at the propo- 
ſal, and at the greatneſs of the fleet they ſaw on the coaſt, 
apprehended their liberties to be in danger, and abſolutely 
refuſed to comply with his demand: upon which the Dutch 
making a deſcent with a good body of troops, attacked 
and routed the Bandaneſe ; who finding themſelves too 
weak to withſtand the force of ſo powerful an enzmy, had 
recourſe to artifice, and pretended to ſubmit to the build- 
ing a fort ; when the Dutch deſiring to treat with them 
on the excluſion of all other nations, the natives drew 
admiral Varheuf and ſeveral officers into a wood, where, 
having laid an ambuſcade, they were all ſlain, This 
treachery the Dutch revenged by making war on that 
people, which they continued till they were entirely ſub- 
dued ; though the natives, as the beſt expedient to preſerve 
their expiring liberties, implored the protection of the 
Engliſh, who had for ſeveral years traded to theſe iſlands. 
The Engliſh in their firſt attempts to eſtabliſh a trade 
in the Eaſt Indies were very unſucceſsful ; notwithſtand- 
ing which an Engliſh Eaft India company was incorpo- 
rated by letters patent in 1600 ; but the Dutch, who had 
already gained a footing in the Spice Iſlands, forgetting 
that they owed their exiſtence as a free people to the Eng- 
liſh, and grown arrogant by their extraordinary ſuccels, 
had begun to monopolize the ſpice trade, and treated all 
the Engliſh who approached thoſe iſlands in an hoſtile 
manner, and with open inſolence: yet in ſpite of all op- 
poſition, captain Keeling ſettled an Engliſh factory at 
Bantam, in the Iſle of Java, in 1609; and in 1616 the 
principal perſons of the iſlands of Pooloroon and Poolo- 
way made a formal ſurrender of thoſe iſlands to Mr. Na- 
thaniel Courthop, Mr. Thomas Spurway, and Mr. So- 


phon Cozocke, for the uſe of his majeſty James I. in 


conſideration of their being protected againſt the Dutch, 
and annually ſupplied by the Engliſh with rice, cloathing, 
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and other neceſſaries. Upon this occaſion a writing was 
drawn up and ſigned by both parties. They alſo deliver- 
ed a nutmeg-tree, taken up with the roots, and the fruit 
upon it, and a live goat by way of ſeiſin; and, at their 
defire, the Engliſh colours were planted in the iſland of 
Pooloroon, and thirty-ſix guns were fired in honour of 
this ceſſion. 

The king and principal perſons of Wayre and Roſin— 
ging alſo ſurrendered thoſe iſlands to England on the ſame 
conditions, 

Lantore, or Banda, alſo ſought the protection of the 
Engliſh ; and on the twenty-fourth of November 1620, 
the chiefs of that iſland ſurrendered it up in form by a 
writing, which they ſigned and delivered to Mr. Hayes, 
who took the command of an Engliſh fort erected there. 

Nothing could be more honourable with reſpect to the 
Engliſh ; nothing could convey a better title, than the 
ſurrender of theſe iſlands by the people who poſſeſſed them. 
The free conſent and voluntary ſurrender of the natives 
ſurely gives a claim to a country more noble, more juſt, 
and equitable than force can ever obtain, or conqueſt be- 
ftow, But the Dutch, in time of peace, took our ſhips, 
beſieged our, forts, and carried on an open war with the 
Engliſh in the Indies ; while the ſtates of Holland, juſt 
redeemed from ſlavery by thoſe they now ſo ungenerouſly, 
ſo ungratefully oppoſed, cajoled the puſillanimous mo- 
narch James the Firſt, who, to the diſgrace of England, 
then filled the Britiſh throne, 

While things were in this ſituation, a treaty was ſign— 
ed by both nations in Europe, and ratified by each ſtate. 
By this treaty it was agreed, That the Engliſh company 
ſhould enjoy a free trade at Palicate, and bear half the 
charge of maintaining the fort and garriſon there. That 
© in the iſles of the Moluccas, Banda, and Amboyna, 
the trade ſhould be ſo regulated by common conſent, 
© that the Engliſh company ſhould enjoy a third part of 
that trade, as well for the importing and ſelling cf 
« goods in thoſe iſlancs, as of the fruits and merchan- 
« dize of the growth of thoſe iſlands, which ſhould be 
« exported thence ; and the Dutch company enjoy the 
& other two-thirds. And that as to the buying and ſhar- 
ing the ſaid fruits and merchandizes, the principal fac- 
ce tors of the two nations ſhould buy them at the current 
„ price, and divide them by lot, to each their reſpective 
« ſhare; and for that end it ſhould be lawful for either 
party to have acceſs to, and abide in, the forts and ma- 
« gazines of the other; and that the forts, as well on the 
c one part as the other, ſhould remain in the hands of 
c thoſe who were at preſent in the poſſeſſion of them.“ 

But no ſooner was this treaty, ſo favourable to the 
Dutch, known at the Indies, than, contrary to the very 
letter as well as ſpirit of it, they invaded the iſlands of 
Lantore and Pooloroon, which were in the poſſeſſion of 
the Engliſh, maſſacred the principal natives, demoliſhed 
th-. forts and factories there eſtabliſhed, murdered ſome of 
the ſervants employed there, and made the reſt priſoners ; 


uſing them in a more inſolent and barbarous manner than | 


would have been practiſed by a declared enemy, 

It is not eaſy to account for the diſgraceful and inequitable 
regulation by which the Engliſh company were obliged to 
accept of a third part of the ſpice trade, when the Bandy 
iſlands were their property : but when it was conſented 
to, and ratified by the ſupreme powers of both nations, 
noting could be a more open infraction of the eſtabliſhed 
laws of civilized ſtates, than for theſe Dutch ſettlers, in 
time of profound peace, to infringe upon poſſeſſions held 
by rights ſo recognized and unqueſtioned, 

In purſuance of the above treaty, the Engliſh company 
ſettled factories at the Moluccas, at Amboyna, and Banda, 
for carrying on the trade in the ſtipulated proportion; 
imagining that the Dutch had made ſo advantageous a 
bargain for themſelves, that they for the future ſhould re- 
ceive no moleſtation from them. But ſcarcely were they 
fixed in their ſettlements, when the Dutch traders, in the 
year 1622, formed a ſham plot, charging the Engliſh and 
Japaneſe with a conſpiracy to ſurprize their principal fort 
at Amboyna, and barbarouſly tortured them to make them 
ſign a falſe confeſſion of their intending to attack them. 
They even, contrary to the law of nations, put ſeveral of 


the Engliſh and Japaneſe to death, as if they had been 
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their ſubjects taken in rebellion, and then expellid thoſe 
who ſurvived their cruelties. But the ſtory is too greg. 
ful for repetition ; the writer of this work is ſtruck with 
horror, and gladly eſcapes from ſcenes which ſhock hy. 
manity; and throw an eternal ſtigma on the national ſri. 
rit, or rather public adminiſtration, of that period,_ 
However, it is neceſſary to obſerve, that theſe unhappy 
victims of the cruelty of the Dutch died proteſting thc; 


Mor uccs 


| innocence in the ſtrongeſt terms; and that theſe ptocetd. 


ing were atteſted, upon oath, in the court of admiralty 
by the Engliſh factors who were ſuffered to eſcape to 
England. 

The Dutch immediately after ſeized upon all the Ene. 
liſh factories in the Spice Iſlands, and have ever ſince cx. 


cluded us and all other nations from that valuable branch 


of commerce, 


SEC F. Ih 


Of the Situation and Produce of the Moluccas or Sy ice INards 
in general. The Perſons and Dreſs of the Natives, 


HE Moluccas are a cluſter of ſmall} iſlands, the 

largeſt ſcarce twenty miles in length, ſituated be- 
tween New Guinea, which lies to the eaſt, and Cclebes 
to the welt, extending from one hundred and twenty. 
three to one hundred and twenty-eight degrees of eaſt lon- 
gitude from London, and from the fourth degree of north 
latitude to the ſeventh degree ſouth, They are named 
Moluccas from the word Moloc, which in the language 
of thoſe countries ſignifies head, they being ſituated as it 
were at the head or entrance of the Archipelago of $t, 
Lazarus, and are denominated Spice Iſlands from their 
abounding in ſpices, particularly nutmegs and cloves, 
which grow in no other countries in the known world, 

This ſmall part of the globe produces ſuch plenty of 
theſe fragrant ſpices, that great quantities of cloves drop 
ungathered from the trecs, and are ſuffered to rot on the 
ground; and millions of nutmegs are often deſtroyed on 
the ſpot by the Dutch, who have monopolized theſe com- 
modities, to prevent the markets being overſtocked, which 
would infallibly lower the price of them. Sir William 
Temple, in his Obſervations on the Netherlands, ſays, 
he was informed by an Eaſt India ſeaman, that he ſaw 
three heaps of nutmegs burnt at one time, each of which 
would fill a ſmall church, 

The Molucca iſlands are ſeparated by narrow ſtreights, 
which are rendered dangerous by ſands and ſhelves ; yet 
ſeveral of them have good roads. The foil of theſe iſlancs 
is dry and ſpungy, ſo that it immediately ſoaks up the rain, 


and is always covered with graſs and ever-vercant ſhrubs. 


The air is unwholeſome, and occaſions dropſies, for which 
the natives formerly uſed wine made in the Philippine 
iſlands, mixed with ginger and cloves, and the Dutch the 
Juice of lemons, There is no differer-e here between 
ſummer and winter, nor any certain ſeaſon for rains. 

In the Moluccas are neither corn, rice, nor hardly any 
butchers meat, but goats fleſh. They eat chiefly ſago, the 
pith of a tree made into cakes, inſtead of bread : here are 
alſo almonds, oranges, lemons, and other fruit. 

The natives have large eyes and long hair on their eye- 
brows, which they paint: they are of a yellowiſh brown 
complexion, but the women are fairer than the men, and 
tolerably handſome. They generally wear their hair 
falling looſe on their ſhoulders, and anoint it with {weet- 
ſcented oil; but ſometimes they tie it up neatly with fiowers 
and feathers, They are fond of bracelets, ear-rings with 
bobs, and wear necklaces of diamonds or rubies, without 
any diſtinction of quality; and moſt of their cloaths ate 
of ſilk. 

The general language uſed by the natives of theſe 
iſlands is the Malayan, and their religions the Mahome- 
tan and Pagan. They puniſh robbery with great ſebe. 
rity, but eaſily forgive adultery, from the maxim that 
propagation cannot be too much encouraged. The) ex- 
tract a liquor from the ſago-tree, called tuas, which, 
when new, is ſweet and very fattening; and when botl- 
ed has the taſte of wine, They draw another from bam- 
boos and cocoa-trees, : 

Here are ſaid to be ſerpents above thirty feet long, but 
not venomous. Some authors ſay, that after catin, 


certain herb they aſcend the trees on the banks of the ” 
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from whence they vomit it into the water; 
gerly devouring it, are ſoon ſo intoxicated, 
he ſurface, and become an eaſy prey 


or rivers, 
and the ſiſh * 
that they ſwim on t 
to theſe ſerpents. 


Crocodiles are here more dangerous by land than by 


water: there are here alſo two ſorts of ſea-crabs, one of 
which is poiſonous, but the other feeds on herbs, and is 


very wholeſome ſood. 


SECT. . 


Of the princi pal Moluccas, or Spice Iſlands, including T ER- 
NATE, 1'yDoRE, MACHIAN, MoTYyR, BacHiavu, 


and AM HOYA; with a particular Deſcripiion of the 
Cloue-Tree. 
HE ifl:nd of TERNATE is the chief, though not the 
largeſt of the Molucca iflands : it Jays in longitude 
one hundred and twenty-five degrees caſt ; latitude one 
degrec fifteen minutes no:th ; to the welt of Gilolo, and 
thirty leagues ealt of Celebes. It abounds with all ſorts 
of proviſions, and whatever is neceſlary to render life 
eaſy and agreeable, 'T he inhabitants are a middle-ſized 
people, and in general have a much better opinion of the 
Europeans than any of their neighbours, Moſt of them 
are Mahometans, or Pagans ; however, a great number of 
them are become Chriſtians, and the king himſelf is of 
that religion, They make a kind of palm-wine, which is 
excceding ſtrong ; and, as a ſmall quantity of it will in- 
toxicate a man, it is highly eſteemed by the natives, 

Here is a kind of bird the moſt beautiful imaginable; 
for its feathers, which are of all colours, are diverſined in 
the moſt pictureſque manner. It is generally known by 
the name of the bird of Paradiſe. Theſe birds are com- 
monly ſent to Batavia, where they are ſold at a very high 
price, not only on account of their extraordinary beauty, 
but of their docility ; for they are taught to ſing finely, 
and to imitate the human voice, 

This iſland is the moſt diſtant of all thoſe which belong 
to the Dutch in the eaſt, for which reaſon they conſider 
it as a kind of frontier ; it is therefore ſtrongly fortified, 
The governor is a merchant, and, like other governors, 
has a council. The king of Ternate is eſteemed the beſt 
ally the company has, and as his country would abound 
with cloves, at the company's requeſt, he cauſes them to 
be grubbed up every year; for which they allow him an 
annual penſion of eighteen or twenty thouſand rixdollars. 
He has concluded a perpetual alliance with the Dutch, 
by which he has obliged himſelf to aſſiſt them againſt all 
their encmies, On the other hand, the company treat 
him with the utmoſt reſpect, and afford him whatever 
aſſiſtance he ſtands in need of. He has a numerous life- 
guard, and a very ſtrong fort, in which there is a good 
garriſon maintained by the company. The kings of 
Tydore and Bachian are now his tributaries, 

The Dutch India company diſpoſe of great quantities 
ef cloth in this iſland, and alſo of ſuch goods as they 
receive from Guiana; in return, they receive from hence 
tortoiſe-ſhell and other commodities ; and ſome years ago 


2 gold mine was diſcovered here, richer than any in the 


Moluccas, and from thence the company have doubtleſs 
received great profit. 

This iſland is ſaid to have ſuffered greatly by an earth- 
quake in 1775, accompanied by a dreadful ſtorm of thun- 
der and lightning. | 

TyDoke is upwards of thirty miles in circumference : 
the chief town is of the ſame name, and has a pretty good 
harbour, but a chain of rocks lies before it, and renders 
the entrance very dangerous. The town is ſtrongly fitu- 
ated by nature; but the Dutch have rendered it much 
ſtronger by art, having ſecured it by modern fortifications. 

MachiAx is ſituated almoſt under the equator, but 
rather to the northward ; it riſes in the form of a ſugar- 
loaf, with its top reaching above the clouds, and was once 
a very fertile country, The Dutch have three forts here, 
erected on inacceſſible rocks. Here is ſaid to be a clove- 
tree, that differs from all others, and is much eſteemed 
on that account. The fruit is not purchaſed for money, 
but s pretented by the governor in ſmall quantities to 

is friends, as a moſt acceptible preſent. 


* lorys nearly reſembles Machian in its form and 


ght, but is a ſmaller iſland. It is ſituated about half 
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a degree to the northward of the line, and the Dutch have 
a fort at the north end. It formerly produced great 
quantities of cloves, 

BACHIAN lies a little to the ſouthward of the equi- 
noxial, and is called Great Bachian to diſtinguiſh it from 
a ſmall iſland of the ſame name ſituated near it. It has 
a very good harbour, the entrance ef which is defended 
by a ſtrong fort called Barnevelt, built with ſtone. The 
iſland abounds in ſagoe, fruit, and fiſh, and formerly 
produced great quantities of cloves, 

AMBOYNA is one of the largeſt of the Moluccas, and 
is ſituatcd in the Archipelago of St. Lazarus, between the 
third and fourth degree of ſouth latitude, and is one hun- 
dred and twenty leagues to the eaſtward of Batavia, It 
was conquered by the Portugueſe in 1519, who erected 
a fort upon it, not only with a view to awe the inhabi- 


tants, but that a force might be kept there ſufficient to 


ſubdue all the adjacent iſlands. This fort was, however, 
taken from them by the Dutch in 1605; and in 1622 
the Engliſh were deprived of their ſhare of it in a manner 
equally baſe and ſhocking to humanity, But of this we 
have already given ſome account in the firſt ſection of 
this chapter. 

Amboyna is the centre of the rich commerce in cloves 
and the more effectually to keep it there, the company 
have cauſed all the clove-trees in the adjacent iſlands to 
be grubbed up and deſtroyed, and ſometimes when the 
quantity produced at Amboyna in one ſeaſon is uncom- 
monly great, they even burn a part of that, 

The clove-tree reſembles the laurel, only the leaves be- 
ing nartower, are more like thoſe of the almond and wil- 
low ; the very wood and leaves taſte as ſtrong as the cloves 
themſelves, The trees bear a great quantity of branches 
and flowers, and each of the flowers brings forth a clove, 
which is at firſt white, then green, and at laſt red, and 
pretty hard. While they are green, they have the moſt 
fragrant and refreſhing ſcent imaginable, 

Theſe cloves grow with little ſtalks, and hang on the 
trees like cherries. When they gather them, inſtead of 
plucking them off one by one, ſome {trip them off the 
boughs with a rope, and others beat them down with long 
poles, They bear fruit when they are eight years old, 
and are ſaid to continue bearing for above an hundred 
years ; they ripen from the latter end of Auguſt till the be- 
ginning of January; and it is remarkable, that their heat 
is ſo great, that no vegetable, not even a weed, will grow 
under the tree. A few days after the fruit is fallen, they 
collect the cloves together, and dry them before the fire 
on hurdles, by wich means they loſe the beautiful red 
colour they derive from nature, and change to a deep pur- 
ple, or rather back. This is perhaps alſo occaſioned by 
their being ſprinkled with water, which it is ſaid is ne- 
ceſſary to hinder the worm from getting into the fruit, 

Beſides the commerce in cloves, which is prodigiouſly 
lucrative, coffee is cultivated in this iſland ; gold is alto 
ſaid to be waſhed down by torrents from the mountains; 
and among other valuable productions of this ſpot, is a 
kind of red wood, which, beſides the beauty of its colour, 
is exceeding firm and durable, and what muſt appear {till 
more extraordinary, its grain naturally runs into abun- 
dance of beautiful figures. With this wood they make 
tables, eſcrutores, and other pieces of furniture, of which 
preſents are made to the principal perſons of the govern- 
ment, and the reſt ſold all over the Indies at a very high 

rice, 
4 T he inhabitants, who live on the coaſt, were probably 
deſcended from the Moors, Theſe are of a middle ſtature, 
and of a black complexion ; they are in general very lazy, 
and moſt of them have a ſtrong propenſity to thieving. 
Some are, however, very ingenious, and have a ſingular 


art in working up the cloves, while green, into abundance 


of curious toys, as ſhips, crowns, houſes, &c, which are 
uſually ſent to Europe as preſents, and they are eſtcemed 
extraordinary curioſities, Thoſe of the Amboyneſe, who 
dwell near the coaſt, are ſubject to the king, and profeſs 
the Mahometan religion; but, beſides theſe, there is a 
great number of idolaters, who were probably the original 
natives, and were driven into the mountains, where they 
ſtill preſerve their freedom; but both the king and the com- 
pany conſider them as ſavages, They frequently "—_ 
an 
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and kill thoſe perſons who fall into their hands, and when- 
ever any of them are caught, they are condemned to per- 
petual ſlavery, employed in the moſt laborious works, and 
treated with the utmoſt rigour. An inexprc:nble hatred 
ſubſiſts between theſe people, and the reft of the inhabi- 
tants, with whom they are in perpetual war, and to whom 
they very ſeldom give quarter, They are armed with a 
ſword, a kind of pike or javelin, and a buckler, 

The king of Amboyna has an annual penſion from the 
company, with a guard of European ſoldiers maintained 
at their expence, The company's force in Amboyna 
principally conſiſts in the garriſon, which is very nume- 
rous, and compoſed of their beſt troops. The fort is ſo 
ftrong, both from art and nature, that it is in a manner 
impregnable; and fo effectually commands the harbour, 
that it ſeems impoſſible for a veſſel to ſail in or out with- 
out being ſunk by the cannon of the fort, if the governor 
ſhould give orders for that purpoſe, 

It is no wonder that this iſland is ſo ſtrongly fortified, 
It has been termed the gold mine of the company, on ac- 
count of the vaſt profit they draw from it; and there be- 
ing no reaſon to fear its ever being exhauſted, As a 
proof of this, it need only be obſerved, that a pound 
weight of either cloves or nutmegs does not coſt the com- 
pany much above a halfpenny, and the high price at 
which they ſell in Europe is known to every body. 


. 


Of the Iſland of GiLoLo, ſometimes included among the 


Moluccas, and the neighbouring Iſles of CERAM, BoURo, 
and BOUTON, 


HERE are four iſlands frequently included among 
the Moluccas, which are larger than the ſpice iſlands, 
but are ſaid to produce neither cloves nor nutmegs, or 
ſuch ſmall quantities of them as are ſcarcely worth men- 
tioning ; theſe are, Gilolo, Ceram, Bouro, and Bouton. 
G1LoLo extends from two degrees north to one degree 
ſouth latitude, a little to the eaſtward of the iſlands of 
Ternate and Tydore, and is upwards of two hundred 
miles in length, but in moſt places is not above fifty miles 
broad. It is divided by three deep bays, which, at a 
ſmall diſtance, give it the appearance of ſo many iſlands, 
and in theſe bays ſhips may ride in ſafety, 

CERAM is ſituated in three degrees ſouth latitude, and 
ſtretching from eaſt to weſt is about fifty leagues inlength, 
but not above twenty in breadth. It is high land, and 
covered with trees, At the principal town, which is 
named Cambello, the king reſides, M, de Bougainville, 
who touched at this iſland in 1768, relates, that the natives 
have almoſt totally expelled the Dutch from hence; and 
though he was in great want of proviſions he could pro- 
cure none here, as no anſwer was returned to a flag 
which he hoiſted, 

The iſland of BouRo, which is in the latitude of two 
degrees ſouth, is about farty or fifty leagues in circumfe- 
rence, M. Bougainville put in here, where he met 
with a better reception than at Ceram. At that time 
not one half of his crew were able to perform any duty, 
and the fcurvy had raged ſo violently that not a man on 
board was perfectly free from it. The few proviſions that 
were on board were rotten, and ſtunk intolerable, In 
this miſerable ſituation their arrival at Bouro is thus de- 
ſcribed, ** From midnight,” ſays our author, “ the 
fragrant breeze had wafted the aromatic ſcent of the 
plants which abound in the Moluccas, the appearance of 
a pretty large town, ſituated in the bottom of a gulph, of 
ſhips at anchor there, and cattle diſperſed over the mea- 
dows, cauſed tranſports, which although I have felt I 
cannot deſcribe,” Whilſt here, the captain and his offi- 
cers were entertained with a ſtag-hunting : they repreſent 
the iſland as a delightful compoſition of woods, hills, 
plains, and well watered vallies: and the deer of this 
country are ſaid to be excellent food. 

The town of Cajeli, and about fourteen Indian dwel- 
lings, form the Dutch ſettlement on this iſland, A ſtone 
fort, which the Dutch had originally erected, was acci- 
dentally blown up in 1689, fince which time it has no 
incloſure but that of paliſadoes, with a battery of fix 
ſmall cannon. About fiſty white people are all that re- 
-fide on the iſland, of whom a ſerjeant and twenty-five 
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men, commanded by the reſident, form a part, . „ 


groes who reſide in the interior part of the country ſubfiſt 
by the cultivation of rice. Crocodiles of an aitonijh;n, 
ſize reſide on the banks of the rivers, devourins luch 
beaſts as fall in their way; and men are only protected 
from their fury, by carrying torches in their hands, 4 
Bougainville aſſerts that theſe crocodiles, which roam for 
prey in the night, have been even known to ſeize people 
in their boats. 

The ſituation of the iſland of Bou rox is remark; 
advantageous; it extends from the fourth to the ſixth dg. 
gree of ſouth latitude, and is about four or five lezpnes 
diſtant from the ſouth-eaſt part of the iſland of Celedes, 
and is in extent nearly equal to the ifle of Bouro, It 8 
extremely fertile in rice; it alſo enjoys plenty of cattle 
and fiſh, and would produce a great numb.r both of clyye 
and nutmeg-trees, were they permittcd to grow, 


. 
Of the BAN DA IsLAnDs, 


Particularly of Banda PRoPER, with a Deſcription fil. 
Nutmeg- tree. Of PooLawWay, PooLOROON, aud the 
other Banda Iſlands. 


E now come to the Banda Iſlands, which are famous 

for their nutmegs. 'Thele lie from three deorees 

and a half to the fifth degree of ſouth latitude, having the 

iſland of Ceram to the north eait, Celebes on the weſt, 

and the ocean on the eaſt and ſouth. The iſlands of Banda 

are, firſt Banda, which gives name to the reſt, Pooloway, 

Pooloroon, Nero, Roſinging, Gonapi, and ſeveral (mall 
iſlands, of which travellers give no particular account, 

The iſland of BAN DA is ſituated twenty leagues from 
Amboyna to the ſouth of the Moluccas, and is {cmewhat 
more than twelve leagues in circumference, 
nor is generally an eminent merchant, who reſides at 
Neira, the capital of the country, and has under his ju- 
riſdiction ſeveral other ſmaller iflands in its neizhbour= 
hood. The country is very hilly, and produces no leſs 
profit to the company, than the valuable iſland of Am- 
boyna, from the important commerce in nutmeys, which 
grow here in ſuch prodigious quantities, as to enable the 
Dutch to ſupply all the markets in Europe. 

The tree that bears this excellent fruit very much reſem- 
bles a pear- tree, but its leaves are like that of a peach, only 
they are ſhorter and rounder. It produces ripe fruit three 
times a year, that is, in April, Auguſt, and December; but 
the April nutmegs are the beſt, and in that month the crop 
is more plentiful than in the other two. The nutmeg, 
when ripe, is much of the ſame ſize as the walnut, and is 
covered with a thick ſhell, which opens and falls off of it- 


ſelf as the fruit ripens, and when candied has a very fine 


taſte. Under this is a ſkin of a fine ſcarlet colour, aid a 
very fragrant ſmell. This ſkin, which is called mace, al 
falls off the nutmeg, when it changes to an orange colour, 
Immediately under the mace appears the fruit, with à lit- 
tle bud at the top, reſembling a very beautiful flower, 

Theſe nutmegs when preſerved in ſugar are much 
eſtecmed, as being the beſt ſweetmeats in the Indies, But 
thoſe commonly uſed in Europe are only well dricd, 
after being firſt thrown into quick lime, which is done 
to prevent the worms breeding in them. 

There are ſeveral iſlands in the neighbourhood of Banda, 
in which nutmegs would grow, did not the company take 
care to have them deſtroyed every year; for there 1s 2 
kind of bird in this and the neighbouring iſlands, ſhaped 
like a cuckoo, which picking off the gieen huſk, ſwallows 
the nuts; and theſe having been ſome time in the {to- 
mach, they void by the ordinary way, after which they 
take root in the place where they fall, and grow up to a 
tree: whence the Dutch properly ſtile theſe birds the 
gardeners of the ſpice iſlands. 

There likewiſe grows in this iſland, as well as at Am- 
boyna, a tree called caliputte, from which they draw # 
rich and ſalutary oil, that is fold at a very high price. 

Among the inhabitants are a kind of free burgelles, 
called perkiniers, to whom are intruſted the care of curi”g 
the nutmegs, and furniſhing the company with what 
quantitics they think proper to demand, Theſe people 
live much at their eaſe, though they receive a very mode- 
rate gratification, 
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Banda is ſo well fortified, that it is thought impregnable; 
ot to prevent an enemy from getting into the port under 
5. ebene, there is always a ſquadron of ſmall veſſels 
-— the coaſt, which, on the firſt appearance of 
Iving round the coaſt, , 
12 ſhip, ſurround her, and examine whence ſhe 
: mes, whither ſhe is bound, and what is her ſtrength, 
"4 natives of this iſland are repreſented by the Dutch 
as ſo cruel, perfidious, and untractable, that the company 
were forccd ina great meaſure to root them out for their 
own ſecurity, and to ſettle a Dutch colony in the iſland ; 
but how they will reconcile this treatment of the natives, 
who had never injured them, to the laws of juſtice and 
humanity, is not eaſy to determine. The colony they have 
ſettled there is indeed formed of the molt debauched and 
abandoned people, who may probably much exceed the 
natives in wickedneſs. They are, however, general! y ſoon 
carried off by the dry gripes, the epidemical diſeaſe of the 
country. For this reaſon, and becauſe debauched young 
fellows are ſom times ſent thither by their relations, the 
Dutch at Batavia call Banda The Iſland of Correction. 
PooLowoy appears a perfect Paradiſe ; there nutmegs 
and the moſt delicious fruits were uſed to abound, and ſtill 
the whole iſland ſeems like a garden furniſhed with all 
manner of varieties. Their only want is ſprings and ri- 
vers; but theſe are in ſome meaſure ſupplied by the fre- 
quent rains, and when theſe fail, the natives fetch water 
from Banda. The Dutch have a fort on the eaſt ſide of 
this iſland, called The Revenge : it is a regular pentagon, 
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and eſteemed one of the ſtrongeſt places belonging to the 
Dutch in theſe iſlands, and the pleaſanteſt reſidence of 
their Indian governors. This iſland the Dutch wreſted 
from the Engliſh, in order to ingroſs all the ſpice trade 
to themſelves, which they could not ſo caſily do while 
other nations had acceſs to this iſland. 

PooLoOROON being a barren iſland, the Dutch were 
neither induced by the pleaſure nor the profit it afforded 
to take it from the Engliſh ; the ſole deſign of that expe- 
dition being to monopolize the ſpice trade, 

The Ifle of NERO is divided from Goki by a very 
ſmall channel, and theſe, together with the iſland of LAx- 
TOR, or Banda, form a very commodious harbour. The 
caſtle of Nero, or Naſlau, ſtands in a plain cloſe by the 
water-ſide; it is a large and ſtrong fortification ; and it 
being commanded by a riſing ground at about the diſtance 
of a muſket-ſhot, the Dutch have alſo built a ſtrong fort 
upon that, and both are defended by numerous garri- 
ſons. | | 

The largeſt of the Banda iſlands does not exceed twenty 
leagues in circumference, and molt of them are much leſs. 
The many volcanoes and frequent earthquakes which 
happen here are very dreadful; for ſcarce a year paſſes 
without ſome miſchief done by them, which greatly 1:{- 
ſens the pleaſure the Dutch would , otherwiſe enjoy in 
this terreſtrial Paradiſe ; a very dreadful one happened on 
the 11t of September 1763. 


CHA F. 


XI. 


Of JAVA, TIMOR, and the neighbouring Iflands. 


SR CT. 5 
Of the Ihe f Java. 


Its Situation and Extent ; the Climate, Monſoons, and Face 
of the Country. The frequency of Earthquakes there. 


HE iſland of Java extends from the hundred and 
fifth to the hundred and ſixteenth degree of eaſt 
longitude from London, and from five degrees thirty 
minutes to eight degrees ſouth latitude, and is about fix 
hundred and ſixty miles in length, and one hundred, and 
ſometimes one hundred and fifty, in breadth. It extends 
almoſt due caſt and weſt, and has the iſle of Borneo on the 


north, the iſland and ſtreights of Baly towards the caſt, ' 


the Indian ocean to the ſouth, and is ſeparated from Su- 
matra at the weſt end by the famous ſtreights of Sunda. 
From this laſt ſtreight the iſlands of Java, Sumatra, and 
Borneo, are denominated Sunda iſlands. 

On the north fide of Java, and the iſlands which lie to 
the eaſtward, the wo ſt weather is during the weſterly 
winds, which generally begin in the fiſt week in Novem- 
ber, They blow freſh in December, and then the rains 
incre-\c, In January the weather is at the worſt, with 
reſpect to the wind and rain, which continue till the latter 
end of March. In April the weather becomes fair, and 
the winds variable with calms; but ſudden guſts of wind 
from the weſtward generally happen at the full and change 
of the mcon, About the firſt of May the eaſtern mon- 
ſoon may be ſaid to be ſettled, and in June and July is 
frequently attended with rain, though when the eaſterly 
winds blow hardcſt there is none at all. During this 
monſoon the weather is general! y pleaſant and wholeſome, 
and continues fo till the latter end of September. In Oc- 
tober the wind frequently ſhifts, but the eaſterly winds 
blow very faintly ; and in the beginning of November the 
welter!y monſoon ſets in again; however, in ſome years the 
monſoons happen fiſteen days ſooner or later than in others. 


5 tis obſervable, that the currents here conſtantly follow 
8 wind, and ſet eaſt-north-eaſt, or weſt- ſouth-weſt, as 

the monſoon does at ſea. 

ind produces not only every thing neceſſary for 


ence of man, but a large proportion of thoſe 
10 


The if; 
the ſubſiſt 


4 


— 


valuable effects which form the commerce of the country, 


It is divided by many woods, mountains, and rivers, in 


which nature has bountifully beſtowed her treaſures ; and 
it is certain that in ſome parts of the iſland are mines of 
old. 

. Moſt of the mountains are ſo high as to be ſeen at ſea 
at the diſtance of thirty or forty leagues, particularly that 
called the Blue Mountain, which is by far the higheſt. 
There are here however frequent and very terrible earth- 
quakes. 

The waters in the neighbourhood of this mountain are 
far from being wholeſome, and even thoſe that come to 
Batavia are impregnated with ſulphur, ſo that the people 
who drink much of them contract various diſeaſes, and 
particularly the dyſentery ; yet this water is fo freed from 
all theſe ſulphureous particles by being well boiled, that 
it then does no harm, though drank copiouſly. 


1 


Of the Trees, Plants, Flowers and Fruits of Fava, with a 
particular Deſcription of the Cacaa-Tree, Of the Ani- 
mals of that Iſland. 


£ En fruits and plants of this iſland are excellent in 
their kind, and almoſt innumerable ; one of the 
molt valuable of the fruit-trees is the cocoa. This is a 
ſpecies of the palm, which grows in molt places in the 
Eaſt and Weſt Indies: it is large, ſtraight, and inſenſibly 
grows ſmaller from the bottom to the top. The fruit 
hangs to the trunk in bunches, united by a tendril not un- 
like the twig of a vine, but ſtronger : the flowers are 
yellow, like that of a cheſnut ; and the branches are all 
towards the top. As it bears branches of fruit every 
month, ſome are always ripe, others green, and ſome juſt 
beginning to button, The fruit is of a greeniſh hue, and 
of different ſizes ; from that of an ordinary ball to the big- 
neſs of a man's head, It is covered with two rinds, the 


outer compoſed of long tough threads, of a colour between 


red and yellow; but the ſecond is as hard as a man's ſkull, 
Within theſe is a thick, firm, white ſubſtance, which in 
taſte reſembles a ſweet almond. The inhabitants eat this 


| ſubſtance with their victuals as we do bread, and by preſſ- 
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ing it draw a liquor which in taſte and conſiſtence reſem- | 


bles almond-milk. This milk, being expoſed to the fire, 
is converted into a kind of oil, which they uſe as we do 
butter, in their ſauces, and as oil in their lamps; they 
likewiſe uſe it medicinally, and often rub their bodies with 
it, Beſides this white ſubſtance found in the nut, there 
is a conſiderable quantity of a clean, bright, cool liquor, 
which taſtes like ſugar- water. They alſo draw from the 
tree itſelf a very agreeable liquor, which the Indians call 
ſura, and the Europeans ſtile palm-wine ; and indeed it 
is little inferior to Spaniſh white-wine, except in keeping. 
There are three ſorts of palm-wine, the firſt of which is 
drank within a few hours after it is drawn from the tree, 
and almoſt in its original ſtate, when it has a moderate 
ſweetneſs : the ſecond and third ſorts are made by fomen- 
tation, and putting various herbs and roots into them. The 
firſt of thele liquors will not occaſion drunkenneſs, but 
the two latter will. The arrack is too generally known 
to need a deſcription. Beſides all theſe advantages, the 
people in the Eaſt Indies reduce the bark of this tree into 
threads, of which they make very good cordage, and par- 
ticularly cables, The timber is equally fit for building 
ſhips and houſes, which are covered with the leaves of 
the ſame tree, It is ſaid that in this country when the 
father of a family has a child born, he orders a cocoa-tree 
to be planted, that the child may afterwards know its 
own age, for on the trunk of this tree a circle annually 
riſes, ſo that its age is known by inſpection z and if any 
body aſks the father how old his children are, he ſends 
them to his cocoa-trees, 

Pepper and coffee grow in this country, and about Ba- 
tavia are ſeveral conſiderable ſugar-plantations, and ſome 
of tobacco, However, no other corn but rice grows in 
the iſland : yet, though they have wheat imported from 
Bengal, the Europeans, after being a little time there, 
prefer boiled rice to bread, The Dutch carry from 
hence vaſt quantities of pepper annually, but very little 
is uſed in the country, the Cayan pepper being preferred, 

The ſweet-ſcented flowers of Batavia are very nume- 
rous, and many of them are quite unknown in Europe. 
The Batavians, as alſo the natives of other parts of the 
iſland of Java, ſtrew great quantities of flowers about 
their houſes, and frequently burn aromatic woods and 
gums; molt probably with a view to purify the air, and 
relieve themſelves from the ſtench which ariſes from the 
canals and ditches, Here is a plant called pandang, the 
leaves of which are very odoriferous, and being ſhred 
ſmall, are mixed with a variety of flowers : the natives, 
both men and women, fill their cloaths and hair with this 
fragrant mixture, which they likewiſe ſtrew upon their 
beds, and ſleep amidſt a profuſion of ſweets; a ſheet of 
fine chintz being all the covering of the bed. 

The fruits of this country are near forty in number. 
Pine- apples grow in ſuch abundance as to be purchaſed 
at the rate of an Engliſh farthing. Limes may be bought 
for about two-pence a ſcore, but lemons are ſcarce. The 
ſweet orange of this country is conſtantly given to per- 
ſons in inflammatory or putrid fevers, The rambutan 
contains a fruit within which is a ſtone, that is, perhaps, 
the fineſt acid in the world : this fruit is not unlike a 
cheſnut with its huſk on; it is covered with ſmall 
prickles of a dark red colour, and fo ſoft as to yield to the 
ſlighteſt impreſſion. 

Almoſt all forts of garden ſtuff thrive here, and the 
teeds brought from Europe, Perſia, and Surat, yield a 
creat increaſe ; ſo that the kitchen gardens of Batavia 
aftord peas, beans, roots, and herbs ſufficient to ſupply 
that populous city, | 

There is a great number of woods and foreſts ſcattered 
over the iſland, in which there is a prodigious variety of 
wild beaſts, ſuch as apes, rhinoceroſes, buffaloes, tygers, 
and wild horſes : they likewiſe abound with an infinite 
variety of ſerpents, ſome of which are of a prodigious ſize, 
Crocodiles are alſo very large in Java, and are chiefly found 
in fhe mouths of rivers ; for being amphibious animals, 
they delight moſt in marſhes and ſavannahs. Some of 
thele are from twenty to thirty-three feet long, but their 
legs are extremely ſhort ; and if a perſon has the preſence 
of mind to turn frequently when he flies from one of them, 
he will eaſily eſcape, for they cannot turn quickly about. 


The horſe is ſaid to have been met with here when the 

iland was firſt diſcovered. It is a ſmall but nimble anl. 
mal, being ſeldom above thirtegn hands high. The feſh 
of the horned cattle is lean, but of a fine grain, Th, 
ſheep are tough and ill-taſted ; their ſkins are hairy, and 


| they have long hanging ears. The hogs are delicious 


food, but ſo extremely fat that the lean is always ſold 
ſeparately : the butchers, who are Chineſe, melt the fat 
and ſell it to their countrymen, who eat it with their rice. 
Here are lizards, and ſome are ſaid to be very large, beine 
as thick as a man's thigh, Mr. Banks in 1770 ſhot one 
fve feet in length. 

Here are fowls of all ſorts, and extremely good, eſpe. 
cially pheaſants, partridges, wood»pigeons, ſnipes 
thruſhes, and peacocks: they have likewiſe the Indian 
bat, which differs but little in its form from ours; yet 
though the _ is of the ſize of a rat, the wings, when 
extended, meaſure a full yard. 

They have fiſh of different ſorts in great plenty, and 
very good; ſo that for the value of three-pence enough 
may be bought to dine fix or ſeven men. They have 
likewiſe a multitude of turtle. Such 1s the falſe pride of 
the inhabitants, that fiſh is excluded from the tables of 
the opulent and polite, except ſuch forts as are ſcarce, 
and much inferior in flavour. A gentleman with whom 
captain Cook dined, told him he could have bought a 
finer diſh of fiſh for a ſhilling than what he had given ten 
for; but that he ſhould have been the ridicule of all the 
polite people, if he had gone to ſo good a market, 

As the flat country thus abounds with all ſorts of pro. 
viſions, great quantities are daily brought to Batavia; and, 
to prevent any danger of ſcarcity, the company's ſhips are 
continually employed in bringing proviſions, ſpices, and 
other neceſſaries, from the molt diſtant parts of the iſland, 


SECT. III. 
A particular Deſcription of the City of BAT AVIA. 


& fi” E city of BATAVIA is ſituated in the iſland of Java, 
in the latitude of fix degrees ſouth, and is the capital 
of the vaſt dominions belonging to the Dutch Eaſt India 
company; it alſo ſerves for the emporium, where all the 
riches and merchandize of that wealthy company are laid 
up. The Dutch having taken the town of Jacatra from 
the Portugueſe in 1618, they ſoon after built there a fort 
in its neighbourhood, which they called Batavia ; but it 
had not been long finiſhed, when the natives, animated 
and aſſiſted by the Engliſh, attacked it ſeveral times, but 
without ſucceſs, and at laſt blocked it up ; but the Dutch 
being at length ſuccoured by a powerful ſquadron from 
Europe, under the command of admiral Koen, the Eng- 
liſh raiſed the ſiege, and the natives were obliged to re- 
tire with the utmoſt precipitation, 

The Dutch now conſidering the excellent ſituation of 
the fort, and the many advantages reſulting from it, im- 
mediately reſolved to build a town near it. With this 
view they demoliſhed Jacatra, and upon its ruins erected 
the famous city which, from the name of the fort, they 
called Batavia, This city is encompaſſed by a rampart 
twenty-one feet thick, covered on the outſide with tone, 
and fortified with twenty-two baſtions. This rampart is 
ſurrounded by a ditch about forty-five yards broad, and 
the avenues to the city are defended by ſeveral forts, fix of 
which are built with ſtone, and furniſhed with excellent 
braſs cannon, The two firſt of theſe forts ſecure the city 
on the ſide of the ſea, and the other four defend its en- 
trance on the land fide, and at the ſame time protect the 
houſes, plantations, and gardens of the inhabitants. 

The river, which ſtill preſerves its ancient name of Ja- 
catra, paſles through the midſt of the city, and forms 
fifteen canals of running water, all faced with free-ſtone, 
and adorned with trees that are always green, and conſe- 
quently afford a very agreeable proſpect. Theſe canals 
enable the merchants to receive their goods at their ow! | 
doors by water. But commodore Byron obſerves, that 
they probably contribute to the unhealthineſs of the place; 
for, notwithſtanding, as the city is built on a ſwamps 
theſe canals may be neceſſary as drains, yet the trees muſt 
prevent the noxious vapours that are perpetually ariſing 
2 being diſperſed, by obſtructing the circulation of 
the air. 
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In dry weather a moſt horrid ſtench ariſes from the 
canals, and when the rains have ſo ſwelled them that 
they overflow their banks, the ground floors of the houſes 
in the lower parts of the town are filled with ſtinking 
water, that leaves behind it dirt and ſlime in prodigious 

uantities. They ſometimes clean the canals, but this 
buſineſs is performed in ſuch a manner, as ſcarcely to 
make them leſs a nuiſance than before; for the black 
mud being taken from the bottom, is left on the ſide of 
the canal till it is hard enough to be taken away in boats ; 
and as there are no houſes for neceſſary retirement in the 
whole town, the filth is thrown into the canals regularly 
once a day, which renders this mud a compound of every 
thing offenſive and putrefactive, Over theſe canals are 
fifty- ſix bridges, beſides thoſe built without the town, 
All the ſtreets are perfectly ſtraight ; they are generally 
thirty feet broad, and the houſes, which are built of 
ſtone, after the manner of thoſe in Holland, are moſtly 
very high. The city is about a league and a half in cir- 
cumference ; but the ſuburbs contain at leaſt ten times as 
many houſes as the city itſelf, The walls have five gates, 
including that of the port, near which is the barrier, 
which is regularly ſhut at nine o'clock in the evening, 
and is ſtrongly guarded by a body of ſoldiers night and 
day. 
Captain Cook informs us, that there is a new church, 
(moſt probably a Lutheran one) which is a fine piece of 
building, the dome of which may be ſeen at a great diſ- 
tance out at ſea; it is illuminated by chandeliers of the 
moſt ſuperb workmanſhip, and has a fine organ ; moſt 
of the other public buildings, he ſays, are ancient, con- 
ſtructed in an ill taſte, and give a very complete idea of 
Dutch clumſineſs. 

We ought not to omit, that beſides the many forts 
abovementioned, there is a citadel, or caſtle, which is a 
fine regular fortification, ſituated at the mouth of the river 
facing the city, and flanked with four baſtions, two of 
which command the ſea, and the other two the town. 
This citadel has two great gates. On both ſides of the 
curtain the keepers of the magazines have their lodgings, 
and here the governor-general of the Indies has his pa- 
luce, which is built of brick, and has a noble front, after 
the Indian manner. Oppoſite to it is the palace of the 
director-general, who is the next perſon to the governor, 
Here alſo the counſellors, and other principal officers of 
the company have their apartments, as have likewiſe the 
phyſicians, the ſurgeon, and apothecary. It has likewiſe 
a ſmall church, which is remarkably neat and light. 
There are beſides in the citadel arſenals, and magazines, 
furniſhed with ammunition for many years, In ſhort, 
this citadel is the general factory, in which all the affairs 
of the company are tranſacted, and where all the archives 
are depoſited, | 

In this city the Dutch have founded ſchools, in which 
the learned languages are taught, and ſome advances made 
in the liberal arts; and the inhabitants, being compoſed of 
almoſt every Indian nation, moſt of the Indian languages 
are ſpoken here ; but thoſe of the moſt general uſe are 
the Dutch, the Malayan, and a corrupt Portugueſe, 

The method of building houſes here ſeems to have 
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been ſuggeſted by the climate. On the ground floor 


there is no room but a large hall, a corner of which is 
parted off for the tranſaction of buſineſs: this hall has 
two doors, which are commonly left open, and are op— 
poſite to each other, ſo that the air paſſes freely through 
the room, in the middle of which there is a court, which 
at once encreaſes the draft of air, and affords light to the 
hall. The ſtairs, which are at one corner, lead to large 
and lofty apartments above. The female ſlaves are not 
permitted to ſit in any place but in the alcove formed 
by a court; and this is the uſual dining place of the 
family, 

In Batavia almoſt all ſorts of mechanic arts flouriſh ; 
for the Dutch encourage every manufacture proper for 
the country : they have their printing-houſe, paper-mills, 
6unpowder-mills, ſugar-bakers, ſpinners, cotton-weavers, 
tope-makers, carpenters, bricklayers, braſiers, and ſmiths, 
who forge all ſorts of iron ware. If theſe workmen are 
nferior to the Europeans, it is chiefly where the work re- 
quires fine ſprings and movements, as in clocks and 


[ 


watches, which are hardly ever brought to a proper tem- 
per in hot countries; and even the beſt watches ever 
brought from Europe, will not go true in this climate. 
The very ſteels of their firelocks in time become ſoft, 

Coaches are almoſt as common as in the great towns of 
Europe, and they have fine horſes from Perſia ; the iſland 
allo affords others of a ſmall ſize, that are very ſerviceable, 

All ſtrangers are obliged to take up their abode at the 
hotel, which is licenced by the governor and council, 
except officers in his majeſty's ſervice, who are allowed 
to make choice of private lodgings. This hotel, ſays 
commodore Byron, has more the appearance of a palace 
than an houſe of entertainment, being the moſt mag ni— 
ficent building in Batavia, Any perſon in the city, who 
ſuffers a ſtranger to ſleep a ſingle night in his houſe, in- 
curs thereby a penalty of hve hundred dollars. When 
Meſſrs. Banks and Solander arrived here in the Endea— 
vour, in 1770, each of them being then aMlicted with a 
very dangerous diſorder, and finding the country air eſ- 
ſentially neceſſary to their recovery, they were obliged to 
hire a country houſe of the maſter of the hotel. 

The roads for many miles about the city are as good as 
any in England; they are very broad, and by the fide 
of them runs a canal ſhaded by tall trees, which is na- 
vigable for veſlels of a very large ſize : on the other fide 
of the canal are gardens, of a very pleaſant appearance, 
and country houſes of the citizens, where they ſpend as 
much of their time as poſlible, the fituation being leſs 
unwholeſome than the city. Nothing is eaſier than to 
deſtroy theſe roads, and conſequently to prevent an ene- 
my from bringing any heavy artillery againſt the town : 
and, ſays captain Cook, if an enemy be only ſtopped a 
ſhort time in his approach, he is effectually baffled, for 
the climate will deſtroy him without the uſe of any im- 
plements of war, We were informed, ſays he, that it 
was a very uncommon thing for fifty ſoldiers to be alive 
at the expiration of the firſt year, out of an hundred 
brought from Europe; and if one half ſurvived, not ten 
of thoſe were likely to be in found health, 

Any number of ſhips may anchor in the harbour of 
Batavia, the ground of which is ſo excellent, that the 
anchor will never quit its hold. This harbour is fume=- 
times dangerous for boats, when the ſea breeze blows 
freſh ; but upon the whole, it is deemcd the beſt and 
moſt commodious in all India. 

We are indebted to captain Cook, who touched here 
in 1770, with Dr. Solander and Mr, Banks, for many 
particulars concerning this iſland which were before un- 


known. 
1 


Of the Inhabitants of Batavia, with their Perſ;ns, Dreſs, 
and Employments. | 


1 is not only inhabited by the Dutch, out by 
abundance of Portugueſe, French, and other Euro- 
peans, who have ſettled there on account of trade. The 
Portugueſe are principally the deſcendants of thoſe who 
formerly lived in the iſland of Java, and did not chuſe to 
remove when the coaſts were reduced under the dominion 
of the Dutch company, and are now moſtly of the re- 
formed religion, Here is likewiſe a great multitude of 
people of different nations, as the Javaneſe, or natives of 
the country, Malayans, Negroes, Amboyneſe, Armeni— 
ans, Perſians, Moors, natives of the iſle of Baly, Mar- 
dykers, Timors, Macaſlars, Bougis, and Chineſe, No- 
thing can be more entertaining, than to behold ſuch a 
multitude of people in one city of diftcrent nations living 
at their own dwellings, and after their own way, - One 
ſces every moment new cuſtoms, ſtrange manners, a va- 
riety of habits, and faces of different colours, as white, 
black, brown, and olive-coloured ; every one living as 
he pleaſes, and ſpeaking his own language ; yet, not- 
withſtanding this variety of cuſtoms oppolite to each other, 
a very ſurpriſing union is obſervable among theſe citi- 
zens; this is purely the effect of commerce, which, like 
a common ſoul, actuates the whole body. 

All the inhabitants enjoy full liberty of conſcience, 
but they are not allowed the public exerciſe of their wor- 
ſhip. Prieſts and monks are not permitted here, any 
more than in the United Piovinces, to walk the ſtreets 

in 
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in the habits of their reſpective orders; yet they are all 
allowed to live here, except the Jeſuits, who are ex- 
cluded, not on account of their religion, but for fear of 
their intrigues, 

The natives of Java profeſs the religion of Mahomet, 
and of courſe do not indulge in wine, at leaſt, publicly. 
But not to be out done in the vice of drunkenneſs by 
their Chriſtian neighbours, they are almoſt conſtantly 
chewing opium, which is well known to intoxicate in a 
high degree. The Portugueſe are more in number here 
than all the other Europeans. Women, from any part 
of the globe, may reſide and traffic at Batavia. Cap- 
tain Cook was informed, that at the time he was there, 
the whole place could not furniſh hfty women who were 
natives of Europe, yet the town abounded with white 
women, who were deſcended from Europeans who had 
ſettled there at different times, all the men having paid 


the debt of nature; for the climate of Batavia deſtroys 


the men much faſter than the women. Theſe women 
follow the delicate cuſtom of chewing betel, after the 
example of the native Javaneſe, whoſe dreſs they imitate, 
and whoſe manners they copy in-all other reſpects. The 
Indian inhabitants of Batavia, and the country in its 
neighbourhood, are not native Javaneſe, but are either 
born on the ſeveral iſlands from whence the Dutch bring 
their ſlaves, or the deſcendants of ſuch, who having been 
made free, enjoy every privilege of freemen. They are 
generally ſtyled Oranſlam, which ſignifies, believers of 
the true faith, The various other Indian inhabitants of 
this country, retain the ancient cuſtoms of the particu- 
lar place from which they had their deſcent, Some of 
them are very rich, and keep a great number of ſlaves, 
whilſt others are employed to convey goods by water, 
and ſome ſubſiſt by fiſhing. The Oranſlams feed prin- 
cipally on boiled rice, mixed with a ſmall quantity of 
dried ſhrimps, and other fiſh, and a little of the fleſh of 
buffaloes and chickens ; they are fond of fruit, and with 
the flour of rice, make ſeveral forts of paſtry, Some- 
times they make very ſuperb entertainments, but in ge- 
neral they are a very temperate people, When a mar- 
riage is to be celebrated, all the gold and filver ornaments 
that can be procured are borrowed to deck out the young 
couple, Sumptuous entertainments are provided during 
twelve or fourteen days, during which time the women 
take care that the bridegroom ſhall not viſit his wife pri- 
vately, though the wedding is previous to the feſtival. 
All theſe Indians, though they come from different coun- 
tries, ſpeak the Malay language, but corrupted, and di- 
verſified by different dialects, Theſe people have black 
hair, which grows in great abundance ; yet the women 
make uſe of oils and other emolients to increaſe its quan- 
tity, They faſten it to the crown of the head with a 
bodkin, having firſt twiſted it into a circle, round which 
they place an elegant wreath of flowers, which has a 
beautiful appearance. The Dutch have laid conſider- 
able taxes upon theſe people, among which is one for 
the permiſſion to wear their hair. Theſe taxes are pay- 
able monthly, when a flag is hoiſted on the top of a 
houſe, and thoſe who do not bring in their quota, are 
ſeverely puniſhed. The various inhabitants of the iſland 
of Java, whether Dutch, Portugueſe, or Indians, are 
all allowed to be waited on by ſlaves, but there are laws 
in force, that no native of the iſland ſhall ſerve as a 
flave. They are bought at Sumatra, and the eaſtern 
iſlands ; here are alſo ſome African negroes, The maſ- 
ters may puniſh their ſlaves without any reſtraint, only 
not to deprive them of life; for ſhould a ſlave die of cruel 
uſage, the maſter who exerciſed it is liable to be tried 
and puniſhed as a murderer. There is ſomething ſingu- 
lar in the ſubordination obſerved here, The man who 
has been longeſt in the Dutch Eaſt India Company's ſer- 
vice, is permitted to gild his coach, while others are 
allowed to ride in coaches differently painted, according 
to the length of their ſervices, and others again ride in 
thoſe that are quite plain. In like manner the coachmen 
are dreſſed in liveries that have a greater or leſs quan- 
tity of lace on them, or without any lace at all. 

The current money of this country is of different 
value, from a Dutch doit to a ducat. When captain 
Cook was here, Spaniſh dollars fold at five ſhillings and 
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houſes. 
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five-pence each, and the price is ſeldom much lower, The 
Chineſe would give only the value of twenty ſhillig 
for an Engliſh guinea that was almoſt new; and for 4 
ones, and much worn, only ſeventeen ſhillings: the 
milled ducatoons of Batavia are valued at eighty ſtivers: 
thoſe that are unmilled at ſeventy- two; the ducat at one 
hundred and thirty-two ; the imperial rixdollars at ſixty; 
the rupees at thirty ; the ſchellings at fix; the double 
cheys at two and an half; and the doits at a quarter of 
a ſtiver. 

The Chineſe at Batavia were formerly ſo very nume. 
rous, that thoſe in the city and ſuburbs were ſaid t0 
amount at leaſt to five thouſand, Moſt of the ſugar mill 
in Batavia belonged to them, and the diſtillery of arrack 
was intirely in their hands. They were the carriers of 
Aſia, and the Eaſt India company itſelf frequently made 
uſe of their veſſels. They kept all the ſhops, and moſt of 
the inns in the city, and were likewiſe the farmers of the 
duties, exciſes, and cuſtoms. But in the year 1740, the 
governor being informed that the Chineſe had entered into 
a conſpiracy to exterminate the ſubjects of the compan 
he loſt not a moment's time to prevent its ſucceſs ; they 
were condemned without trial, and ſentenced to ſuffer 
death without being heard. The ſeamen were inſtantly 
landed from the fleet, and to encourage them in the blood 


MNlaughter they were appointed to make, the plunder of 


the Chineſe ſuburb was abandoned to them : animated 
by this rewzrd, they fel] with mercileſs fury on the con. 
ſpirators, and cut them to pieces, But we are told by 
commodore Byron, that the Chineſe have now a large 
town to themſelves without the walls, and carry on a con- 
ſiderable trade; for they have annually ten or twelve large 
junks from China; and to theſe people, he ſays, the opu- 
lence of the Dutch at B.tavja is in a great meaſure owing, 

All mercantile tranſactions are conducted here with 
the leaſt trouble imaginable : the Chineſe are the univerſal 
brokers, as well as manufatturers : when a merchant te- 
ceives an order from any foreign part for goods, he gives 
it to his Chineſe agent, who completes it, and puts it on 
board the ſhip, and taking a receipt from the captain he 
delivers it to the merchant, and receives the amount, 
But when a merchant imports goods of any kind, he re- 
ceives them himſelt, and lodges them in his own ware- 
The Chineſe inhabitants are not allowed to ſhip 
any goods on their own account. The Chineſe here, as 
in other parts of the world, are remarkable for their i1- 
duſtry and their knavery. Their cloaths are neat, and 
their behaviour civil even to condeſcenſion. Gluttony 
is unknown among them, but they do not refrain from 
any particular food as thoſe Indians do who profeſs the 
Mahometan faith. 
kinds, their principal food conſiſts of dogs, cats, lizards, 
frogs, ſerpents of ſeveral ſorts, and hogs. Theſe pcople 
have purchaſed of the Dutch, at a great price, {everal 
hundred acres of Jand in the vicinity of Batavia, for the 
interment of their dead; as they never open a grave 
which has received the body of any one of their country- 
men, they are obliged to allot large diſtricts of ground 
for the purpoſe of ſepulture. Their coffins conſiſt of 3 
ſolid piece of timber made hollow, which is covered with 
a compoſition that has the quality of petrifying in the 
ground, and becoming as hard as a flint. The funeral 
is attended by the nearcſt relations of the deceaſed ; and 
by a train of women, who are paid for making lamenta— 
tions, 
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Of the Civil and Eccleſiaſtical Government of Batavia; its 
Land and Naval Force. 


T HE city of Batavia, and all the dominions in th: 
Eaſt Indies in the poſſeſſion of the company, are go- 
verned by two ſupreme councils, both fixed in the city 0 
Batavia, as the capital of all the countries under the com- 
pany's juriſdiction. One of theſe is ſtyled the council of 
the Indies, and the other the council of juſtice. To the 
firſt belong all matters of government, and the direction 
of public affairs, and to the latter the adminiſtration ot 
Juſtice in all its branches, The governor-general always 
preſides in the firſt, which is uſually compoſed of eighte? 


or twenty perſons, ſtyled counſellors of the Indies; by 
{£100 
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ens that they are all at Batavia at the ſame 


—_ 3 are uſually provided with ſome or other of 
the ſeven governments in the company's diſpoſal, 


ij of juſtice is compoſed of a preſident, who 
gn Er. of the 2 eight counſellors of 
i — 3 / fiſcal or attorney-g2neral for affairs of govern- 
- © other fiſcal for maritime affairs, and a ſecretary, 
gendes theſe two ſovereign boards, there is the council 
or tribunal of the city of Batavia, compoſed of nine al- 
dermen, including the preſident, who 1s always a coun- 
ſellor of the Indies, and a vice-preſident. The bailift 
of the city, and the commiſſary of the adjacent country, 
have alſo ſeats in _ aſſembly, and, with the ſecretary, 
te up, the board. 

Tb corernor-general is the head of the empire eſta- 
bliſhed by the company in the Eaſt Indies, and is in reality 
ſtadtholder. captain-general, and admiral. By his office 
he is preſident of the council of the Indies, in which he has 
two votes; he has the key of all the magazines, and directs 
every thing that has a relation to them : like a deſpotic 
prince he commands by his own proper authority, and 
every body is bound to obey him, but he is liable to be re- 
moved by the directors of the company at home and in 
caſe of treaſon, or other enormous crimes, the council of 
juſtice may ſcize his perſon, and call him to account, The 
company allow him eight hundred rix-dollars a month, 
and five hundred more for his table ; they alſo pay the 
| ſalaries of ſuch as compoſe his houſhold. "Theſe appoint- 
ments are, however, only a ſmall part of his revenue, the 
| legal emoluments of his office being ſo great, that within 
two or three years he may, without oppreſſing the people, 

or burthening his conſcience, raiſe an immenſe fortune, 

As the governor-general is in a manner the ſovereign of 
the countries belonging to the company, in compliance 
with the mode of the Indian nations, he is allowed a court, 
and moſt of the honours paid to crowned heads, When- 
ever he leaves his palace, in order to retire to his country 
feat, he is preceded by the maſter of his houſhold, at the 
head of ſix gentlemen on horſeback with a trumpet; two 
halbardiers on horſeback go immediately before his coach. 
On the right he has his maſter of the horſe at the head of 
ſix halbardiers on horſeback, then follow the other coaches 
which carry his friends and retinue, and the whole is 
cloſed by a troop of horſe, conſiſting of forty-eight men, 
commanded by a captain and three quarter-maſters, and 
preceded by a trumpeter richly cloathed, 

Next to the governor, the director-general has the great- 
eſt authority, and is the ſecond perſon in the council of 
the Indies: he has the ſupreme direction of whatever re- 
lates to the commerce of the company, both at Batavia 
and in other places; and the members of all the faQories 
belonging to the company are accountable to him for 
their conduct in their reſpective offices. 

The next perſon in the government is the major-gene- 
ral, who under the governor has the command of all the 
forces, which throughout the Indies may be computed at 
twelve thouſand troops, excluſive of the militia, The 
troops in the Dutch ſervice are compoſed of the natives 
or almoſt all the kingdoms of Europe; but of theſe the 
Germans outnumber all the reſt, When a perſon of any 

country comes to reſide at Batavia, he muſt firſt enter 
himſelf as a ſoldier for five years in the ſervice of the 
Dutch Eaſt India company; having completed this term 
he obtains from the council his diſcharge, and may then 
engage in any buſineſs he thinks proper: as theſe ſoldiers 
are neither trained nor exerciſed after the expiration of the 
hve years, our author is of opinion that the little they 
have then learnt is ſoon forgotten, and that they would 
probably, if called to action, make as good ſoldiers as the 
militia of the city of London. No foreigner of what- 
ever nation has any ſhare in the management of public 
affairs, all places of power, truſt, and profit, being held 


ents — 


1 by the Dutch. 


_ 


Captain Cartaret, in his majeſty's ſloop the Swallow, 
who continued here near four months to refit his veſſel in 
1768, relates, that the governor, although the ſervant of 
a republic, takes upon himſelf more ſtate in ſome parti- 
culars than any ſovereign prince in Europe. Whenever 


he goes abroad he is attended by a party of horſe-guards, 


and two black men go before his coach, in the manner of 
10 


a 


I 


—_— 


pened to lie upon the table, 
went away, and about three hours afterwards returned, 
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running footmen, each having a large cane in his hand, 
with which they not only clear the way, but ſeverely 
chaſtiſe all who do not pay the homage that is expected 
from people of all ranks, as well thoſe belonging to the 
country as ſtrangers. Almoſt every body, ſays he, in 
this place keeps a carriage, which is drawn by two horſes, 
and driven by a man upon a box, like our chariots, but 
is open in front: whoever in ſuch a carriage meets the 
governor, either in the town or upon the road, is ex- 
pected not only to draw it on one fide, but to get out of 
it, and make a moſt reſpectful obeiſance while his excel- 
lency's coach goes by; nor muſt any carriage that 1. 
lows him drive paſt on any account, but keep behind 
him, however preſſing be the neceſſity for haſte, A very 
mortifying homage of the ſame kind is alſo expected by 
the members of the council, called edele heeren ; for 
whoever meets them is obliged to ſtop his coach, and 
though not to get out, to ſtand up in it, and make his 
reverencc : thele edele heeren are preceded by one black 
man with a ſtick, nor muſt any perſon preſume to paſs 
their carriage any more than that of the governor. Theſe 
ceremonies it ſeems are generally complied with by the 
captains of ſuch Engliſh Eaſt India ſhips as touch there, 
but captain Carteret ſays of himſelf, that having the ho- 
nour to bear his majeſty's commiſſion, he did not think 
himſelf at liberty to pay to a Dutch governor any ho- 
mage which was not paid to his own ſovereign, although 
it is conſtantly required of the king's officers ; and a few 
days after his coming there, the landlord of the hotel 
where he lodged told him, he had been ordered by the 
ſhebander to let him know, that his carriage, as well as 


others, mult ſtop, if it ſhould meet the governor or any 


of the council; but this ſpirited officer deſired him to ac- 
quaint the ſhebander that he could not conſent to perform 
any ſuch ceremony: and upon the other intimating ſome- 
thing about the black men with ſticks, he told him that 
if any inſult ſhould be offered him, he knew how to de- 
tend himſelf, and would take care to be upon his guard; 
at the ſame time pointing to his piſtols which then hap- 
Upon this the landlord 


and told him he had orders from the governor to acquaint 
him that he might do as he pleaſed. 

The eccleſiaſtical government at Batavia is generally in 
the hands of eleven perſons, all of whom are iniffers 
of the reformed religion : theſe are five for the two Dutch 
churches in the city and that in the citadel], beſides the 
miniſter that reſide in the iſland of Onruſt, in the mouth 
of the harbour of Batavia ; three Portugueſe miniſters, 


and two Malayans. The five laſt are Dutchmen by birth, 
though they preach in the Portugueſe and Malayan 


tongues. As it is thought neceſſary that the ſtate ſhould 
be informed of whatever paſſes at the meetings cf the 
clergy, the eleventh perſon is a deputy on the part of the 
government, who is to ſee that they undertake nothing 
prejudicial to the civil government, or inconſiſtent with 
the laws preſcribed by the company. 

Beſides theſe miniſters, the conſiſtory is compoſed of 
eight elders and twenty deacons. A principal branch of 
their buſineſs is to ſend miniſters into other governments, 
where, after a certain term of years, they are relieved, 
and either return to Batavia or to Holland, to enjoy in 
peace the fruits of their labours, In ſmall places they 
have no ordinary miniſter, but one is regularly ſent every 


three or four years, to baptize, marry, and adminiſter the 


Lord's Supper, which is the more neceſſary, as the ſynods 
have taken the reſolution not to permit any religion but 
that of Calviniſm to make any progreſs in the dominions 
of the Eaſt India company. Indeed the Lutherans have 
for a long ſpace of time warmly ſolicited for a church at Ba- 
tavia, which it ſnould ſeem they have at length obtained. 
This eccleſiaſtical council have alſo under them con- 
ſolators of the ſick, ſchool-maſters, and catechiſts. Of 
theſe laſt the company have many in their ſervice on board 


their ſhips, who ſay prayers conſtantly every day, and 


inſtruct ſuch as embrace the Chriſtian religion. Theſe 
catechiſts are for the moſt part natives of the country, and 
as they ſpeak ſeveral languages, are able to give neceſſary 
inſtructions, and to teach the confeſſion of faith to many 
different nations, 
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gion makes a conſiderable progreſs, particularly among the 
negrocs, of whom Mr. Roggewin ſays, he has ſeen one 
hundred and fifty at a time deſire to be baptized. This 
requeſt, however, is not raſhly granted; for all who re- 
ceive baptiſm muſt firſt give proof of their being well in- 
ſtructed, and be able to make their confeſſion of faith. 
In this they are ſo ſtrict, that they do not diſpenſe with it 
even with reſpect to princes and princeſſes themſelves, 

The military eſtabliſhment in the Eaſt Indies is much 
the ſame as in the United Provinces, the company's troops 
being as regularly paid and as well diſciplined as thoſe in 
Holland. The firſt officer in command, in time of peace, 
has no higher rank than that of major, under whom are 
captains, lieutenants, and enſigns: but when the troops 
are in the field, the lieutenants and enſigns are at the head 
of companies, the captains lead brigades, and the major, 
acting as major- general, commands in chief, The na- 
tives of the country are under their own officers, who are 
capable of riſing to the rank of a captain, but no higher. 
The burgeſies of Batavia alſo chooſe their own officers, as 
high as the rank of captains of horſe and foot, and are 
under the command of a colonel, who is both one of the 
counſellors of the Indies, and preſident of the council of 
war. 


Here is generally reſident a commander in chief of the 


marine of the ſtates, and of the ſhips belonging to the 
company in India, yet this officer can take no ſiep of 
conſequence without the conſent and approbation of the 
governor-general, to whom all the officers of the com- 
pany, whether civil, military, or maritime, are ac- 
countable, 

The company's ſhips ſail from Batavia for Holland five 
times a year: the firſt ſquadron, which is compoſed of four 
or five ſail, leaves that city in January: the ſecond ſails 
in March, and only conſiſts of one ſhip ; this veſlel does 
not ſail til] the Chineſe fleet, which brings the tea, is ar- 
rived, and of this the beſt part of the cargo of this veſſel 
conſiſts; whence it is called the tea-ſhip, but the com- 
mon people give it the name of the book-ſhip, from its 
bringing the company's account of all their proceedings 


during the laſt year, by which means the directors in Hol- 


land ſee the ſtate of the trade in the Indies: the third ſails 
in July, and is compoſed of four or five ſhips, which in 
their paſſage touch at the iſland of Ceylon: the fourth 
ſquadron, which conſiſts of ſix or ſeven veſſels, fails in 
September; and the fifth, which forms a fleet of ſixteen 
or twenty fail, leaves Batavia in the month of October, 
All theſe veſſels, laden with the riches of the Eaſt, ſail 
from the port of Batavia ; the ſhips from Mocha, in Ara- 
bia. Felix, which bring home the coffee, being the only 
veſſels in the ſervice of the India company that are al- 
lowed to proceed directly home without going to Batavia, 


t 


Of the other Towns in the Iſle of Java, particularly BAx- 
TAM, CHERIBON, JAPARA, and PALAMBOAN, 


TY E other towns in the iſland of Java are Bantam, 
Cheribon, Samarang, Japara, Roombong, Tuban, 
Sidaya, Jortan, and Surabaiga, Theſe are on the north 
coaſt as well as Batavia, and at the eaſt end of the iſland 
are the cities of Paſſarvan, Panarucan, and Palamboan : 
about the middle of the ſouth coaſt is the city of MAaTA- 
RAM, where the king of Mataram reſides. Of theſe 
towns we have very little knowledge, except of Bantam, 
Cheribon, Japara, and Palamboan. 

BANTAM is ſeated in a plain at the foot of a mountain, 
out of which iſſue three rivers, or rather one river that 
divides itſelf into three branches, two of which ſurround 
the town, and the other runs through the middle of it. 
When this city was in its proſperous ſtate, it was no leſs 
than twelve miles in circumference, and was very popu- 
lous, It lay open towards the land, but had a very good 
wall to the ſea fortified with baſtions, and defended by a 
numerous artillery, * The king's palace was a place of 
conſiderable ſtrength, and there were ſeveral public build- 
ings and palaces of the great men that made a good figure, 
This was one of the greateſt ports in the eaſtern ſeas, and 
to it many nations reſorted ; but it is now a poor and 


In conſequence of theſe regulations, the reformed reli- 
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wretched place, without trade, for the principal inhahn. 
tants are removed, | 

The head of the Dutch factory at this city has the tip, 
of a chief, The Dutch have there a ſtrong ſort ande 
numerous garriſon to keep the people in awe, who ate fu 
from being well affected to them. The king has alto; 
fort at the diſtance of ſome huncred paces from that 
which belongs to the company, and a ſtrong gariiſny in 
it for the ſecurity of his perſon. The bay of Bantam; 
very ſafe and pleaſant, in which are many iſlands that gjj 
retain the names given them by the Engliſh, who had 
formerly a very fine factory at this place, from which 
they were unjuſtly expelled in 1683. 

The only commodity of this part of the country i; 
pepper, of which they are able annually to export ten 
thouſand tons. The Dutch Eaſt India company oblige 
the king to furniſh them with a certain quantity of this 
ſpice, but in all other reſpects treat him with great cixj. 


lity. This their intereſt obliges them to do, he being the 
| ſovereign of a great and populous country, and his ſub. 


jects bold, hardy, and enterprizing. 

The country is very fertile, abounding in cattle, rice, 
and fruits; and at a conſiderable diſtance from the ſhg;e 
are frequently found precious ſtones of great value ; but 
theſe ſeldom fall into the hands of the Dutch, the people 
dreading leſt theſe ſhould tempt them to extend their con. 
queſts, by which they are already too much oppreſſed, 

At the diſtance of forty leagues from Batavia is Cue. 
RIBON, where the Dutch company have a factory, the 
head perſon of which has the title of reſident, and is not 
dependent on any governor or director, but correſponds 
directly with the governor- general of Batavia, The com- 
pany here carry on a very advantageous commerce in cot- 
ton, indigo, cardamoms, and coffee. 

At the diſtance of about half a league from this fort are 
the tombs of the princes of Cheribon, in a vaſt temple, 
which was probably erected for that purpoſe : they ate 
three ſtories high, and built of various kinds of fine fone, 
Theſe tombs are ſaid to contain immenſe riches ; but 
though they are left unguarded, theprinces are under noay- 
prehenſions of their being carried away, from the firm per. 
ſuaſion that they are protected by ſome ſpiritual beings; 
and they report many inſtances of perſons who they pre- 
tend dropped down dead on approaching the places where 
theſe riches are concealed, in order to carry them away, 
A multitude of prieſts are maintained about this temple, 
many of whom have gone in pilgrimage to Mecca, and 
on that account are treated with extraordinary reſpect, 

The whole body of this prieſthood is governed by one 
ſovereign pontiff, who is more revered than the ſultans 
themſelves, 

Our author obſerves, that there was once a very con- 
ſiderable Engliſh factory at Cheribon, with a little town 


D 
belonging to it ; but that the perſons who belonged to the 


factory intriguing with the wives of the natives, they 
were fo exaſperated, that they maſſacred them all in one 
night's time, and then deſtroyed the town. 

TAPARA is ſituated at the bottom of a mountain of 2 
moderate height, and is chiefly inhabited by the Javaneie 
and Dutch. The port is ſafe and commodious, and is de- 
fended by a fort built chiefly of wood, and erectcd at che 
top of the mountain, where it commands the whole road, 
this is called the Invincible Mountain, becauſe when the 
Portugueſe were maſters of the place, the Javaneſe wele 
conſtantly defeated in their attempts to get this fort into 
their poſſeſſion, 

The king of Japara generally reſides at a town called 
KATTASURA, ſituated twenty-nine leagues up the coun- 
try, where the Dutch have a ſtrong fort and a good gat- 
riſon, that ſerve both to ſecure their conqueſt and tor 3 
guard to the king, This prince is a mahometan, and 
like moſt caſtern monarchs, is conſtantly ſerved by Wo- 
men, of whom he takes as many as he pleaſes, either 25 
wives or concubines. Some of his prieſts are obliged to 
go every year in pilgrimage to Mecca, in order to make 
vows for the ſafety and proſperity of the king and his fi- 
mily. His ſubjects are extremely faithful and devoted to 
his intereſt. The principal perſons of his court, when- 
ever they obtain an audience, approach him creeping of 


their knees; but this laviſh cuſtom is diſuſed in tins 
wat. 
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ſe who commit the ſlighteſt fault are ſtabbed 

3 NE. a little dagger; and this is almoſt the 
art puniſhment in uſe amongſt them, 5 

"His ſubjects are fond of chewing betel. The prevailing 

he people is a kind of comedies, 'The 


. 7 ot . 
diverſion among in theſe are very richly dreſſed; but the 


ho act 1 | 
3 chiefly conſiſts in ſinging and dancing, ac- 
companied by their muſic, which is not very agreeable, at 
leaſt to an European ear; for they have no other muſical 
inſtrument beſides a kind of little drum, which they beat 
very dexterouſly. Their dancing is generally of the gro- 
teſque kind, in which they excel ; for they throw their 
bodies with an inexpreſſible agility into a variety of poſ- 
tures, by which they expreſs the paſſions of the mind in 
ſo comical and Judicrous a manner, that it is almoſt im- 
poſſible to avoid laughing. | | 
the war-dance, in which the king and his courtiers fre- 
quently bear a part. They are likewiſe fond of cock- 
fighting, at which they lay ſuch large ſums, that they 
are frequently reduced to beggary. _ ; 

This part of the country abounds with all the neceſſaries 
of life, particularly with horned cattle, hogs, and an amaz- 
ing quantity of fowls. Here nothing is ſcarce but mutton. 
As to wild beaſts, they have buffaloes, ſtags, tygers, and 
the rhinoceros, which the Javeneſe hunt chiefly for its 
horn, of which they make drinking-cups that are highly 
valued, from an opinion that they will not hold poiſon, 
but inſtantly break as ſoon as it is poured into them. The 
land is every where extremely fertile, producing in vaſt 
abundance pepper, ginger, cinamon, cardamoms, &c. 
and of late years they have planted coffee with great ſuc- 
ceſs. Fruit-trees grow every where, and as they are green 
throughout the year, and planted in rows along the river- 
ſides, there are here the moſt beautiful walks in the world, 
Sugar-canes grow very faſt, and the vines bear grapes ſeven 
times a year ; but they are only fit for raiſins, and not for 
wine, becauſe the climate ripens them too haſtily, 

The laſt city we ſhall mention is PALAMBOAN, which 
is ſituated in a bay on the ſouth-eait coaſt of Java, oppo- 
ſite the iſle of Bally, and near the ſtreights of that name, 
in eight degrees ſouth latitude, and in one hundred and 
eleven degrees thirty minutes eaſt longitude from London, 
It is for many miles round encompaſſed by a pleafant 
champain country, and ſeveral ſmall rivers fall into the 
ſea on each ſide the city. As our Eaſt India ſhips were 
uſed ſometime to paſs this way in their voyage home from 
Borneo, they ſent their boats up theſe ſtreams to bring off 
water and proviſions; but a great ſurf frequently renders 
it troubleſome watering here. The ſtreights between Java 
and Bally are very difficult to ſtrangers. In the narroweſt 
place this channel is not much broader than the Thames, 
and the mountains on each fide, which are of a prodigious 
height, and hang almoſt over your head, afford a dreadful 
proſpect ; while the noite made by the ſea in the hollow 
of the rocks, and the guſts of wind coming down from 
the mountains, and ſuddenly veering round the compaſs, 
encreaſe the horror, 

The king generally reſides at Palamboan, and ſome- 
times at a fort fifteen miles from the ſea. His dominions 
extend from the caſt of Java about eighty miles along the 
ſouth coaſt, and end at the coatt ; they are about ſixty 
miles from north to ſouth, but how far they reach up 
the country is unknown, 

Captain Beeckman obſerves, that the people of Palam- 
boan were under ſuch conſternation on his firſt appearing 
before the place, that they ſent to inform the king of it, 
who was then up the country; but the ſabander, the 
principal officer of the port, being a Chineſe, let them 
know that it was an Engliſh ſhip, of which he was in- 


formed by the colours, and immediately their fears vaniſh- 


ed. The king no ſooner underſtood that the commander 
was an Engliſhman, than he invited him on ſhore, and 
the next day, ſeeming to place an entire confidence in him, 
Went on board the pinnace. The king was dreſſed in a 
ſhort black velvet waiſtcoat, trimmed with narrow gold 
ace, with a red cap on his head, and many gold and ſtone 
zings on his fingers: but his attendants were ſo thieviſh, 


that they were obliged to watch them very cloſely. The 


Engliſh officers were afterwards entertained at the palace, 


Which was a large ſquare, ſurrounded with a palliſado, 


Theſe Indians alſo practiſe | 
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containing ſeveral apartments for the king and his women, 
The entertainment conſiſted of fowls, veniſon, and high- 
ſeatoned broths. 
the king's women, each attended by a flave carrying « 
baſket of fruit, came in, and preſented it to the officers ; 
and the quantity was ſo great, that there was more than 
the boat could carry on board at once: the king alſo 
made them a prefent of two oxen, three large decr, with 
ſome geeſe, ducks and hens, and ſeveral bags of rice, 
The power of the king does not ſeem to be reſtrained 
by any laws : his oran cayas, or noblemen, ſhew him the 
moſt profound reſpect. His religion is pagan, as is that of 
moſt of his ſubjects, thought there are ſome Mahometans 
among them: the Chineſe have found their way thither, 
as well as to every other port in the Indies, 


. 


Of the ſmall Iſlands near the Coafl of Java; with a more 
particular Account of TIMOR, the largeſt and moſt conſr- 
derable of them. Its Situatiin, Extent, Coaſt, and Cli- 
mate. ently poſſeſſed by the Dutch and Portugueſe, [ts 
Vegetables and Animals, with a Deſcription of the Per- 
ſons, Dreſs, and Banners of the Natives. 


F> O the northward of Java are ſeveral iſlands, where 
the Engliſh, in their voyages to Borneo, meet with 
very good refreſliments, at a much cafier rate than at Ba- 
tavia, Among theſe are CARimon Java, which is 
ſituated between the coaſts of Java and Borneo; and 
there European ſhips frequently touch in their voyage to 
the laſt- mentioned iſland, Mapukra lies towards the 
nortu- caſt end of Java, at the bottom of the great bay. 
A little to the eaſtward of Jaya lies the iſland of BALLY, 
or LesSER Java; and farther to the eaſtward Lomsor, 
Compava, FLoRES, SoLoR, Timor, and ſeveral 
others; in moſt of which the Dutch have forts and ſettle- 
ments, and take the liberty of governing and even tranſ- 
planting thenatives whenever they pleaſe: from hence they 
alio frequently recruit their troops, and thus make one na- 
tion of Indians contribute to keep another in ſubjection. 

IMOR is the largeſt and moſt conſiderable of theſe 
illands, and its natives reſembling the reſt in their perſons 
and manners, a dcicription of this iſland will give the 
reader a ſufficient idea of the reſt, 

The iſland of Timor extends nearly north-eaſt and 
ſouth-weſt; the middle of it being in nine degrees ſouth 
latitude, and in one hundred and twenty-four degrees eaſt 
longitude from London. It is near two hundr:d miles 
long, and generally fifty broad; and has no navigable river, 
nor any harbours, but many bays, in which ſhips, at cer- 
tain ſeaſons of the year, may ſafely ride at anchor. The 
ſhore is very bold and free from rocks, iſlands, or ſhoals, ex- 
cept a few which are viſible, and therefore calily avoided, 
The lands are low for about three or four miles up into the 
country; but then the hills begin to riſe, Near the ſea 
the land is ſandy, and covered with tall ſtraight-bodied 
trees; and from thence to the mountains there is a tract 
of marſhy ground, over-run with reeds and red man— 
groves, and overflowed at every tide; the tops and ſides 
of the mountains are cloathed with woods, intermixed 
with paſture-groves, and the country is pretty well wa- 
tered with ſprings and ſmall rivers, 

The ſafeſt riding for ſhips is in the bay of Babas, about 
five leagues from the fort of Concordia, where they are 
defended by the land from weſt- and-by-ſouth to the eait- 
north-eaſt, which is of the greateſt advantage, as no other 
winds blow with any violence : but here the worms will 


ſpeedily deſtroy a ſhip, if the utmoſt care be not taken to 


prevent this misfortune, 

The ſeaſons here reſemble thoſe of the other parts of 
India in the ſouthern latitude : fair weather begins in 
April or May, and continues till September or October, 
when theſe parts begin to be viſited with ſtorms and tor- 
nadoes; but the worſt weather is in the middle of Decem- 
ber, when the wind blows from the welt, or north-weſt, 
with ſuch violence, that in the ſeas which waſh the nor- 
thern ſhores there is no bearing up againſt it; and theſe 


winds are attended with heavy rains till the middle of Fe- 
bruary, when they begin to abate z and about the end of 
April, or the beginning of May, the eaſterly monſoon and 
fair 
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fair weather are generally ſettled. But though the year is | 


divided into the eaſtern and weſtern monſoons, when the 
weather is fair, there are every day ſea and land breezes 
near the ſhore, with which a ſhip may ſail either eaſt or weſt, 

About a league from the ſouth-eaſt point of the iſland 
js the ſmall fort of Concordia, ſituated upon a ſolid rock 
cloſe by the fea, On the eaſt fide of which is a ſmall river 
of freſh water, over which there is a broad boarded bridge, 
near the entrance into the fort, about one hundred yards 
ſrom the ſea- ſide, and as many from the fort. 

On the north coaſt, about fifty miles to the eaſtward of 
the above fort, is LAPHAO, a Portugueſe ſettlement ; the 
people there ſpeak Portugueſe, but have been ſo mingled 
with the natives by intermarriages, that they can ſcarcely 
be diſtinguiſhed from them: though they are proud of be- 
ing called Portugueſe, and have embraced the Romiſh reli- 
gion, they ſeem to have withdrawn themſelves from the 
Portugueſe government, refuſing to ſubmit to the gover- 
nors ſent from Goa. They have no place of ſtrength, yet 
their government extends much farther into the country 
than that of the Dutch, they being in a manner incorpo- 
rated with the original natives, many of whom are of the 
ſame religion : but in other parts of the iſland Paganiſm 
and Mahometaniſm ſtil] prevail, and there the people ge- 
nerally league with the Dutch againſt the Portugueſe. 

LArHAo is ſituated by the ſea-fide, and only conſiſts of 
about forty or fifty low houſes covered with palmeto leaves, 
and a ſma}l church built up with boards. In a little ſhed 
are ſix old iron guns on a decayed platform, which would 
contribute but little to their defence, their greateſt ſtrength 
conſiſting in the numbers they are capable of aſſembling 
from the country. Some Chineſe live here, and, as the 
junks of that country annually viſit Laphao, it has the beſt 
trade of any place in the iſtand, except Porto Nova, which 
is ſituated at the eaſt end, There the principal Portugueſe 
governor reſides, who, it is ſaid, can aſſemble, in twenty- 
four hours time, five hundred men armed with firelocks. 
But both this town and the Dutch town of Concordia 
have been plundered and burnt by pyratcs. 8 

The iſland is divided into many kingdoms, which ſpeak 
different languages, though in their cuſtoms and manner 
of living, as well as in their ſhape and colour, they ſeem 
to be originally of one deſcent. "The chief of theſe king- 
doms are AMABY, LoRTRiBY, PoBUMsBY, and NAM- 
QUIMAL ; each of which has a ſovereign, who has ſeveral 
rajas under him, and other inferior officers, 'T hele princes 


are, for the molt part, enemies to each other, and their 


enmity is fomented and kept up by the Dutch. 

T hey have ſeveral ſorts of trees fit for building, though 
none of them are like ours; one of them grows by the ſea- 
fide, and reſembles a pine; it is a hard, ponderous, red- 
diſh wood, and is very good timber. This iſland alfo pro- 
duces palms of ſeveral kinds, one of them ſeven or eight 
tcet in circumference, with branches only at the top like 
the cocoa-tree ; the fruit alſo reſembles the cocoa-nut, but 
is no bigger than a hen's egg, and contains no water, 

In this iſland are cotton- trees, ſandal- wood, with which 
moſt of the neighbouring iſlands abound ; calabaſhes, wild 
tamarinds, wild fig-trees, pine-apples, jakas, oranges, 
lemons, limes, mangoes, plantains, pomegranates, and 


| ſeveral other Indian fruits, moſt of which are ripe in Sep— 


tember and October, 

Several kinds of good eating herbs crow wild in the 
iſland, particularly one that eats like ſpinage; and pur- 
ſtain grows wild in the fields. 

Buffaloes and wild boars abound in the iſland; and both 
the Dutch and Portugueſe breed horſes, oxen, goats, and 
ſhcep; but the latter neither increaſe nor thrive ſo well 
15 in colder climates, Here are likewiſe monkies, lizards, 
and guanoes, ſerpents of various kinds, ſcorpions, cen- 
tepedes, and a multitude of inſects, 

The woods abound with poultry that run wild, eagles, 
hawks, parrots, paraquets, cockatoes, turtle-doves, pi- 
geons, crows, and a great variety of ſmall birds that have 
a gay plumage ; and ſome of them, it is ſaid, have very 
muſical notes, which is pretty ſingular in this part of the 
world, where the bright colours of the birds pleaſe the 
eyc more than the notes do the ear; 
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One of the ſmall birds is called by our travellers 4 
ringing-bird, for he has ſix notes which he generally ng 
peats twice, beginning with the higheſt and ending ye. 
low ; he is about the ſize of a lark, but his wind; 5 
blue, and his head and breaſt cf a paliſh red. ef 

Their tame fowls are commonly poultry, geeſe, ang 
ducks ; but the two laſt have been brought thither be 
the Europeans, and are not very plentiful, ; 

The woods contain great numbers of bees, which 
duce a conſiderable quantity of wax and honey, 

They have great plenty of ſea and river fiſh, and, be. 
ſides many unknown to us, have mackere], breamy 
mullets, ſnooks, conger eels, rock-fiſh, ſeveral kinds of 
oyſters, ſome of which are very large ; cockles of an ex. 
traordinary ſize, turtle, ſhrimps, prawns, and crayw.fifh 
In the bays and rivulets are ſome alligators, ; 

The natives are of ſo ſwarthy a complexion, that the 
Europeans frequently call them black ; they have lon 
black hair, and are of a middle ſtature, ſtraight-bodicd 
with ſlender limbs, and a long viſage. It is ſaid that 
thoſe who are independent of the Dutch and Portugueſe 
are very inhoſpitable to ſtrangers, and cut off any Eu- 
ropeans that land upon the coaſt whenever they have an 
opportunity ; but they have probably had ſufficient pro. 
vocation from the Portugueſe and Dutch, who are tog 
apt to treat the Indians with great inſolence, and. ſome. 
times barbarity, whey they fall into their hands. 

The only cloathing of the natives is a little cloth tied 
round their loins, which being brought up between their 
legs and faſtened before, juſt hides their nakedneſc, 
Their greateſt finery conſiſts in a ſort of coronet of mo- 
ther of pear], or thin plates of ſilver or gold ſcalloped or 
indented on the edges, of the breadth of a crown piece, 
and of an oval form. Three or four of theſe on the 
forehead make a mighty glittering ſhow ; but moſt of the 
people wear caps of palmeto leaves, made up in ſeveral 
forms. 

They always go armed with ſwords, darts, and lances; 
with theſe they hunt the wild buffaloes, which they run 
down, and then ſtrike them with their darts, as they do 
alſo fiſh in the water, | 

Whether they take fleſh or fiſh, they _ a fire and 
dry it upon a kind of wooden gridiron, in order that it 
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may keep, for they generally continue their ſport two or 


three days. 

No man has any other property in the land than what 
he gains by cultivating it, for whoever clears a piece of 
ground is for that year conſidered as the proprietor; for 
they ſeldom plant their Indian corn twice in the ſame 
place, They burn the graſs and ſhrubs upon any ſpot 
of ground they think fit for their purpoſe, and thus pre- 
pare it againſt the wet ſeaſon : they however live chiefly 
by hunting and upon their fruits, and do not care to take 
the pains to ſow much corn ; fo that among them land 
is of little value. 

The common languages ſpoken here are the Malayan, 
and a baſtard Portugueſe, The natives, however, have 
a language peculiar to themſelves, 

They are not much acquainted with arts and ſciences, 
nor would artiſts and mechanics be of any great uſe among 
them, the materials and implements they employ in 
cloathing and building being of ſmall value. Theſe are 
ſupplied by the Chinefe, who bring hither coarſe rice, 
courſe or mixed gold, tea, iron-work, porcelain, and 
ſilk both wrought and raw: in exchange for which they 
have gold which is gathered here, bees-wax, and ſan- 
dal- wood. It is ſaid that about twenty ſmall Chineſe 
veſſels come hither every year from Macao, and com- 
monly one veſſel a year from Goa on the coaſt of Ma- 
labar, which brings European commodities, callicoes, 
and muſlins, Here are alſo ſome barks that trade from 
this place to Batavia, and bring from thence both Euro- 
pean and Indian goods, and particularly rice. The veſ- 
ſels generally come hither in March, and ſtay ſtill Sep- 
tember, by which means they ſecure the benefit of the 
trade-winds, and obtain regular and advantageous 
markets for their commodities, 
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Of the Iſland of BORN E O. 


„ 


Its Situation, Extent, Climate, and the Face of the Country, 


ORNEO, the largeſt of the Sunda Iſlands, is of great 
B extent, reaching from ſeven degrees thirty minutes 
north, to four degrees ſouth latitude, and from the hundred 
and ſeventh to the hundred and eighteenth degree of lon- 
gitude, and is about ſeven hundred miles in length, five 
hundred in breadth, and 1s ſuppoſed to be eighteen hun- 
dred miles in circumference, Lo the eaſtward lies the 
iland of Celebes, to the north-caſt the Philippine [flande, 
to the ſouth the iſland of Java, and to the welt the iſland 
of Sumatra. It was diſcovered by the Portugueſe in 1521. 

The air of the country is not fo extremely hot az might 
be expected from being lituated under the line, for it is 
almoſt every day refreſhed with ſhowers and coo! breezes, 
Thoſe parts of the iſland which border on the ſea-coaſt 
form a flat plain for ſeveral hundred miles, and are annu- 
ally overflowed. Upon the retiring of the waters the 
whole ſurface of the ground is covered with mud, and the 
ſun darting its rays perpendicularly upon it, raiſes noiſo ne 
fozs that are not diſperſed till nine or ten in the morning, 
and render thoſe parts of the iſland very unwholeſome, 
The multitude of frogs and reptiles which, when the 
water is dried up, is lett behind, being ſoon killed by? 
the heat of the ſun, cauſe, at that time of the year, an in- 
tolcrable ſtench, which corrupts the air, If we add to 
all this the cold chilling winds and damps that ſucceed the 
hotteſt days, it is eaſy to conciude, that this place muſt 
be extremely unhcalthiul, at leaſt to European conſtitu— 
tions: but the gold and precious ſtones which abound 
herz, tempt the hardy adventurer to brave death in hopes 
of acquiring theſe grand objects of life. 

Ine monſoons, or periodical winds, are weſterly from 
September to April, or thereabout. This is their wet 
ſcaſon, when heavy rains continually pour down, inter- 
mixed with violent ſtorms of thunder and lightning; and 
at this ſeaſon there are ſcldom two hours together fair 
weither on the ſouth coaſt of the iſland, to which the 
Europeans chiefly refort. Ihe dry ſcaſon uſually begins 
in April, and continues till September; and cven in this 
part of the year, they ſeldom fail of having a ſhower every 
day when the ſea- breeze comes in. 

The river of Banjar is, towards its mouth, twice as 
broad at the Thames at Graveſend ; and the banks, being 
pianted with thick groves of ever-greens, render the pal- 
ſage up this river extremely pleuſant. A little within its 
entrance are three lan 's, the firſt of which, being co- 
vered with trees of a prodigious height, may be ſeen off at 
ſea, and ſerves for a land-mark to fail over the bar. At 
the north and touth ends are large ſand-banks, which are 
very dangerous; and the vaſt floats of trees that ate per— 
petually driving down the ſtream, increaſe the danger. 
Tae beſt place to anchor in is a mile or two within the 
river's mouth; at a ſmall diſtance from it, it is joined by 
the China river, which is thus named from the China 
junks conſtantly ſailing up it. 

The tides here riſe about twelve feet, and never flow 
more than once in twenty-four hours, and that always 
in the day-time: for during the night the water never 
les above half a foot, except in an extraordinary dry 
lealon, This proceeds from the ſtrength of the torrents 
and the violence of the land winds, which blow much 
ſtronger in the night than in the day. 

The harbours to which the Europeans uſually reſort 
are Banjar Maſſcen, Succidana, and Bornco ; but they 
come much oftener to the firſt than to either of the other, 
on account of the great quantities of pepper that grow 
near the ſource of that river, which diſcharges itſelf into 
tne tea in three degrees eighteen minutes ſoutu Jatitude, 
Ihe inland parc of the country is dry and mountainous; 
but upon the ſouth ccaſts, for a hundred m.les one way, 
11 


* 


— 


and two hundred another, the land is a ſtinking moraſs ; 
yet is covered wi:h woods of very tall trees: this part of 
the country is intirely overflowed in the rainy ſeaſon, and 
the other coaſts are not much better. Theſc inundations, 
though prejudicial to health, may be of ſervice to the in- 
habitants in ſecuring them ſrom invaſion, 

In the fair ſeaſon the grounds about fifty or ſixty miles 
up the country become dry, and herds of cattle are ſeen 
grazing upon the banks of the rivers ; for the graſs grows 
there to a very great height : but when the rains r-turn, 
all the cattle arc forced up to the hills, and the flat coun- 
try becomes again a great watery grove. In the country 
are mines of iron and tin, and very good load-ſtone ; the 
mountains alſo abound in gold, ſome of which is very fine. 
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Of the Vege:ables and Animals of Borneo; with a particular 
Account of the Ouran-outany, or Man of the IVa;ds, 


ESIDES rice, which is the only grain eaten by the 
inhabitants, the country affords plenty of lemons, 
oranges, pine-apples, citrons, cocoa-nuts, plantains, 
melons, bananas, and all other Indian fruits. They have 
alſo a great deal of very fine timber, with the cotton 
ſhrub, canes, and rattans; but foreigners chiefly reſort 
to this iſland for its pepper, 


Of the black pepper are three ſorts found in Borneo; 


the firſt, called molucca, or lout-pepper, is the beſt ; the 


ſecond, named caytongee-pepper, is a middling ſort ; and 


the third, and worſt ſort, is negaree-pepper, of which 
they have the greateſt quantity, but it is ſmall, hollow, 
and light, and uſually full of duſt ; it ſhould therefore be 
bought by weight, and not by meaſure. Here is alſo 
white pepper, which is fold at double the price of the 
black. 

The animals of the greateſt uſe in this country are ele- 
phants, horſes, which are of a ſmall ſize, oxen, buffaloes, 
deer, and goats, 'I here are here ſeveral kinds of wild 
beaſts, as bears, tygers, and monkies ; of the laſt there 
are valt numbers, aud a very great variety: but the ouran- 
outang, or man of the woods, is the moſt remarkable; he 
is ſaid to be no leſs than fix feet high, when full grown, 
and walks upright like a man, His arms are ſomewhat 
longer than thutc of the human ſpecies. He has no tail, 
nor any hair on his body, except where it is found on 
man's. He is very ſtrong and nimble, and wili throw 
ſtones, or any thing elſes that comes in his way, at thoſe 
who provoke him, Captain Beeckman ſays, he bought 
one of them, and that he was fo fond of ſpirituous liquors, 
that he would drink heartily of punch, if he was left in 
the cabin with a bowl of it upon the table; and that he 
would open his caſe, and take a bottle of brandy, and 
having drank a conſiderable quantity, wouid return the 
bottle to its place. If the captain was angry with him he 
would ſigh and whine, till he was reconciled : he alſo ſlept 
like a man, with one arm under his head ; but though he 
was not twelvemonths old when he died, he was ſtronger 
than any man in the ſhip, This animal is thought of 
all irrational beings to reſemble a man the moſt, 

This iſland has ſcarce any of the birds that breed in 
Europe, except the ſparrow ; but there are parrots and 
parroquets of all ſizes, among which the luree is by far 
the moſt beautiful: he is of the ſize of a common parrot, 


but his feathers are of a lively red, intermixed with blue 


and green, and fo finely ſhaded as not to be imitated by 
the pencil, Theſe birds are more caſily taught than any 
kind of parrots, and, even in the country, coſt two or 
three guineas a piece, They are frequently purchaſed by 
the European captains ; but commonly die in their voyage 

upon entering a cold climate! 
They have here very large batò or, as ſome people cal! 
them, flying- cats; the body in colour, ſhape, and ſmell, 
| reſembles 
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reſembles that of a fox, but is not ſo large ; but the wings 


are of ſo prodigious a ſize, that, when extended, the dil- 
tance from the tip of one to that of the other is ſaid to be 


no leſs than five or ſix feet. During the weſtern monſoon 
they fly from welt to eaſt for two or three hours every 
evening in ſuch multitudes, that they darken the ſky. 
This iſland has alſo great plenty of ſea and river-fiſh, 
ſome of which are well known in Europe. They have 


alſo many others to which we are ſtrangers, particularly a 


fiſh called the cockup, which is not inferior in taſte to 
any of ours, The natives are very fond of the cat-fiſh ; 
but it is ſeldom eaten by the Europeans, Their heads are 
large, and are ſaid to have ſome reſemblance to the head 
of a cat: theſe fiſh are ſometimes five or fix feet long, but 
have no ſcales, In the river of Banjar they have prawns 
ſix or eight inches in length, and rock-oylters of a very 
large ſize. 

The muiketoes are intolerable troubleſome, and ſo 
venomous that when foreigners firſt come to this iſland, 
their faces are ſo ſwelled by their bite, that a man can 
hardly know h's moſt intimate acquaintance; but, after 
they have becu there ſome time, their bite has not this 
eftect, | | 

. 


A general Character ef the Natives : their Perſons, Dreſs» 
Manners, Cuſtoms, Religion, Marriages, and Funerals * 
their ſuper/iitious Method of treating the Sick, and their 
little Skill in Nawgation, 


T was more than thirty years after the arrival of the 
Portugueſe in the Indies befote they knew any thing 
further of the iſland of Bornco than its name and fitua- 
tion, by frequently ſailing along its coaſts, At length 
captain Edward Conill was inſtructed to examine it more 
narrowly, who no ſooner diſcovered the valuable pro- 
ductions which it yielded than he made frequent voyages 
thither. He found the coaſt inhabited by Malayan 
Moors, who had eſtabliſhed themſelves by conqueſt, 
and driven the aborigines of the iſland to the mountains, 
Theſe they ſtyled Byayos, which in the Malayan tongue 
ſignifies a wild man, and the Moors give the ſame name 
to the large monkey, which we have already deſcribed 
under the name of. ourang-outtang, as if they meant to 
ſignify that the one had as little kumanity about them as 
the other, which however does not appear to be true, 
Theſe mountaneers apply themſelves but little to trade 
or merchandize, or to promote the arts and ſci-nces, 
Being a robuſt war-like people, they ſpend their time 
chiefly in hunting and attending their cattle ; but have 
litt'e commerce with foreigners, which renders it difficult 
to give a particular deſcription of them : but probably 
were we to become better acquainted with them, all the 
accounts that have been given of their barbarity would 
vaniſh, and we ſhould only find that, like the reſt of 
mankind who live in woods and foreſts, they are a little 
rough and unpoliſhe!, but perhaps more ſincere and ge- 
nerous than their more civilized neighbours, whoſe con- 


verſation with the Chineſe merchants ſeem only to have | 


rendered them more expert in theart of cheating. 

The Byayos have no kings, but many petty chiefs. Thoſe 
who dwell neareſt to the Moors pay a tribute, but ſuch as 
live further up the country, and in inacceſſible moun- 
tains are abſolutely independent, and live according to 
their own cuſtoms. They are in general very ſuperſtitious, 
and much addicted to augury, They do not adore idols, 
but their ſacrifices of ſweet wood and perfumes are 
oftered to one God who they believe rewards the juſt in 
heaven, and puniſhes the wicked in hell. They marry 
but one wife, and look upon any breach of conjugal faith, 
either in the man or in the woman, as ſo heinous an of- 
fence, that every one contrives the death of the perſon 
tranſgreſſing, either by themſelves or their friends; and 
therefore their women are very modeſt and reſerved, eſ- 
pecially the maidens, who are not ſeen by their huſbands 
till the wedding day, Theſe people are naturally honeſt 
and induſtrious, and have a brotherly affection for each 
other, T hey have a notion of property, which yet does 
not render them covetous ; they fow and cultivate their 
lands; but in the time of harveſt, each reaps fo much 


as will ſerve his family, and the reſt belongs to the | 
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whole tribe in common, by which method they previde 
againſt neceſſity and diſputes. 

The beſt and moſt authentic account of this iſland ; 
in Gryon hiſtoire des Indes Orientales, tom ii. who pro- 
cured it from the papers of Pere Ant. Vintiniglia, an 
Italian miſſionary, who was ſent to Borneo on board a 
Portugueſe ſhip from Macao, He converted many of 
the inhabitants to chriſtianity, and died on the iſſand 
about the year 1691. 

We don't find that the Byayos have any other cloathins 
than a piece of cloth wrapped round their wailts; they 
paint their bodies indeed of a blueiſh colour, which at 4 
diſtance has ſome reſemblance to cloathing, and generally 
ſmear themſelves with ſtinking oil, which, added to the 
ſteams of their bodies in this hot climate, is ſufficient t 
ſtifle an European who happens to be in a crowd ef them. 
Yet among theſe people vanity has a ſufficient power, fs 
ſo prevalent is the force of cuſtom and faſhion, that there 
is ſcarce a conſiderable man among the Byayos who does 
not diſtinguiſh himſelf from the vulgar, by pulling out Ju, 
fore- teeth to put others made of gold in their room; and 
their greateſt ornament is a ſtring of tyger's teeth hung 
about their necks like an alderman's gold chain, - 

The Moors have long ſhining black hair, and are ve 
proportioned, but low of ſtature, and their features ate 
not very engaging. The women are little, and ill ſhane, 
but their features and complexion much better than tac 
of the men, They have a very engaging mien, and ſoy 
people move with a better grace, All the nati.os of 
Borneo are extremely ſwarthy, like the other people who 
live under the equinocial; but there is a conliiderable 
difference between their complexion and that of negroes, 

Among the Moors who are called Banjareens the com- 
mon people are not much better cloathed than the By- 


ayos ; but their princes and great men uſually wear a 


kind of cloſe veſt of blue or red filk, and ſometimes of 
Europcan cloth, over which they throw a looſe picce of 
{ilk that wraps once or twice about them, and reaches 
down to their knees; they alio wear a pair of drawers, 
but they have no ſhirt, and their legs and feet are always 
bare. Their hair is tied up in a roll at the back part of 
their heads, about which they tie a piece of muſlin or 
callico, which is not near large enough for a turban, A 
dagger, which they wear in a faſh on the left five, is al- 
ways part of their dreſs, | 

The Banjareens live in a fiiendly hoſpitable manner, 
their houſes being always open for the reception ot their 
friends, Their food chiefly conſiſts of veniſon, fowls, 
fiſh, boiled rice, and hard eggs, which at the houles of 
the great are ſerved up in gold and ſilver diſh-s or bowls ; 
and thoſe of inferior rank uſe veſſels of brats or earthen- 
ware. They ſit at their meals croſs-legged on mats, and 
are ſeldom ſeen in any other poſture. They uſually drink 
water or tea; but though their religion prohibits their 
taſting ſtrong liquors, few of them will refuſe wine or at- 
rack, when they are among the Europeans, and then they 
will drink as freely as they. | 

Almoſt all the day long they have ſmall tables by them 
of the ſize and ſhape of a tea- board, on which jt ends thei 
betel and areka in veſſels of gold, filver, or brat ; the tt 
ble itſelf being of the ſame metal according to the quelity 
of the owner: theſe they chew perpetually, unleſs when 
they are cating, or ſmoaking tobacco, of which both the 
men and women are very fond, and their tobacco is utu- 
ally mixed with opium, The maſter of the houſe gent 
rally lights the pipe firſt, for they uſe but vine at an 2 
tertainment, and after he has {ſmoked two or three WW 01-28, 
gives it the perſon who fits next him, and he to 2 third; 
till it has gone round the company, who fit croſs-legges 
in a ring upon mats, When they have continued [mox- 
ing for ſome time, they grow exceedingly cheerful, bur a 
they continue too long at it, they become mad or {tupiC. 

The Banjareens are generally quick of appreneni:27, 
extremely inquiſitive, and learn any thing with creat eaſe. 
They are of a very peaceable diſpoſition, and ſeldam quite 
rel among themſelves; but when they are thorough; 
provoked, their revenge will be ſatisfhed with pouung 
leſs than the life of an enemy, which they always take 
in a private manner. 


Their uſual way of ſalutation is by joining their hon 
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oe them towards their breaſt or head, and gently bow- 
om” vs t when they appear beſore the great, they lift their 
4h | hand to their foreheads, falling down on their 
= and faces; if it be before a prince, wy do ky . a 
conſiderable diſtance, then creep towards um, and after 
they have received an anſwer retire in the ſame manner, 
hey amule themſelves with dancing and comedics, 
be the other eaſtern nations. The Chineſe have likewiſe 
dücht them gaming. Their more manly diverſions are 
ll Sting at a mark, and hunting, which, as they manage 
it, requi:es but little labour, for the game being rouſcd, 
they foon ſurround the poor animal, and diſpatch him with 
a multitude of wounds, every man darting his ſpear at 
him, and {ome of them even after he is dead, to entitle 
them to a ſhare of the honour acquired by his fall, 

The Banjarcens chiefly travel in covered boats, and in 
aht-time, to enjoy the cool air: theſe veſſels being 
made very ſharp and narrow, fail with amazing ſwift— 
nels, "The great men on ſhore ride on clephants, and 
{vine on hories ; but the common people, for the moft 
part, travel on foot, : ; 

The religion of the people of the inland country is pa- 
e:nifm ; but the inhabitants of all the ſea-coaſt are Ma— 
nomctans, and deſcended from colonies which tranſported 
themſclves from Perſia, Arabia, and Africa, about four 
hundied years ago, to the oriental iſlands, to which they 
were invited by the ſpices, and other rich merchandizes, 
for which the eaſt had for many ages been famous. They 
are extremely ſuperſtitious, and have a way of charming 
diilaſes by making a ſmall boat, and filling it with vari- 


the ni 


ous kinds of proviſions, of which they make an offering 


to the incenſed demon; then launching the little veſtel, 
{ufer it to drive down the ſtream, imagining that all the 
infmitics of the fick man will be carried off in the de— 
voted boat; and ſhould any one preſume to take it up, 


they believe the demon to whom it is dedicated, will 


either inſtantly ſtrike him dead, or at leaſt transfer to him 
the diſeaſe of the ſick. 

Thy frequently marry their daug! ters at eight or nine 
vears vi age, and they have children ſoon after; but they 
are uſuilly paſt bearing at twenty-five, The Mahome- 
tans of this iſland uſe much ceremony in their marriages, 
of which we ſhall give a particular account from Mr. 
Pecckman, who was preſent at one of them. 

All the partitions of a Jarge houſe being taken down, 
it was laid into one room, the flor of which was covered 
with tne mats, and at the upper end was a ſopha, over 
waich was a large Canopy, and on the floor were cuſhions 
ad fi o/s to Jean upon, Ihe night before the wedding, 
people b.at continually on their gongs or brazen drums, 


The next morning flags and ftreamers were hung about 
the door of the houte, and all the veſſels in the river put 
out their coluurs, and were continually firing their guns; 
tevcral people were alſo planted about the houſe, who 
were continually houting and firing guns. 

A great number of people were invited, and in the 
middle of the afternoon a handiome dinner was ſerved 
up, and the company having eaten plentifully, each per- 
ton had a baſket given them to carry home the proviſions 
that were left. After which betel, arcka, and opium, 
were terved round, which had the fame effect upon them 
as ſtrong liquor has upon us. 

Towards the evening a large float of timber came 
driving down the river, on which was a pageant made 
in the forn of a ſhip of about two hundred tons burden, 
in the middle of the quarter deck appeared the bride- 
groom ſeated on a throne, The machine ſtopped at a 
houſe where the bride was, and twelve young virgins de- 
ſcended from it, each with a large bowl of gold, ſilver, 
or braſs, in which were the preſents made by the bride- 
groom to his bride, who ſat on a throne to receive them, 
and in return made preſents to the bridegroom. 

At length the bridegroom coming to the door of the 
houte was met by a prieſt, who having repeated ſome 
words, ſtrewed rice upon his head, as an omen of his fu- 
ture plenty, at which the people ſhouted, and fired a 
volley of mall hot: he being then led to the bride, was 
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ſeated on her right hand, and ſoon after the company 
withdrawing, they were left alone, 

As the ſtate and grandeur of the Mahometan Moors 
principally conſiſts in the number of their wives and con- 
cubines, when one of them dies, or is divorced, which 
frequently happens, the huſband immediately provides 
another, and let him be ever ſo old, he chuſes one as 
young and beautiful as he can poſlibly obtain. They 
here purchaſe their wives as in other eaſtern countries; 
whence a man's daughters, if they are tolerably hand- 
ſome, are eſteemed a part of his treaſure, otherwiſe they 
remain a burthen to the family, 

The funerals of the Mahometans are here ſolemnized 
in much the ſame manner as in other countries, where 
that religion prevails ; only they practiſe ſome pagan cuſ- 
toms, as burying ſeveral neceſſaries with them, which it is 
ſuppoſed may be of uſe to the deceaſed in the other world. 

They have no mechanics among them, except gold- 
ſmiths and carpenters ; but every man has a knack at 
carving, and will carve the head of a cane or dagger very 
ncatly, without any other tool but an ordinary knife. 

They have very little ſkill in phyſic, and are amazed 
that any one ſhould ſuffer himſelf to be let blood, and 
willingly part with what they call his life, They im- 
pute molt diſtempers to the malice of ſome evil ſpirit, eſ- 
pecially if a perſon be delirious, and rambles in his diſ- 
courſe, In this caſe, inſtead of having recourſe to medi- 
cine, they uſually prepare a handſome entertainment of 
fowls, rice, and other proviſions, which they carry into the 
helds, and place under a certain tree, where a ſmal] orato- 
ry is erected : they offer their meats with prayers for the 
health of the ſick, and if he recovers, they ſeldom fail to 
bring another offering, and return their thanks for his 
being reſtored to health; but if the ſick man dies, they 
expreſs their reſentment againſt the angry demon, whom 
they imagine to be the occaſion of his death. 

They have but little ſkill in navigation, they make no 
diſtant voyages, and indeed have not any veſſels of force 
or bulk. Their ſmall boats ar flying proas are their moſt 
remarkable veſſels, and theſe are here formed of the body 
of a tall tree, hollowed, and made ſharp at both ends, 
They have neither keel nor rudder, but are ſteered with 
a long narrow paddle, Some of theſe boats are thirty 
feet Jong, and only two feet wide, and the ſeats for their 
roweis are laid aroſs the boat, They have alſo out-layers, 
ſomewhat like thoſe we have deſcribed in the account we 
have given of the proas of the Ladrone iflands, in page 94. 

The Banjareens and other Moors, who inhabit the 
coaits, ſpeak the Malayan tongue; but the people of the 
inland country have a language peculiar to themſelves. 

Theſe Moors, or Banjareens, are governed by ſeveral 
kings, the chief of which are thoſe of Banjar Maſſeen, 
Succadon and Borneo, The coaſts af the iſland are 
chicky inhabited by Moors, with whom the Portugueſe 
trom Macao formerly carried on a very beneficial trade. 
They entere1 into an alliance, and ſettled a factory there. 
The Moors, however, after ſometime, either from hav-— 
ing gained an inſight into the ambitious views of their 
Kuropcan gueſts, or from miſtaken jealouſies of their 
power, ſurprized and plundered this colony, and put moſt 
of the people to the ſword, P. Lafitau Hiſt. des cong. des 


Part. tom. iii. pa. 221. 
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Of their Manner of Building their Towns, and a Deſcriptian 
of an Entertainment given by the Sultan of Caytongee. 


HE towns to which the Europeans trade, are, for the 
moſt part, built upon great bundles of bamboo, and 
ſometimes on floats of timber, but little larger than the 
extent of each houſe : the weight of the ſuperſtructure be- 
ing ſo inconſiderable, that a part of the floats remain above 
the ſurface of the water, Upon theſe floats joiſts are laid, 
and upon them a floor of ſplit bamboo. The walls are 
made of the ſame materials as the floor, and raiſed to the 
height of fix o Fight feet, and upon them is built a light 
ſloping rofl a barn, covered with palmeto leaves, 


The building is divided into rooms by partitions made of 
ſplintered cane, or bamboo, and the floors covered with 
a pretty kind of matting. Theſe buildings are ranged in 

a line 
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a hne on each fide the river, and form a regular ſtreet ; 
and to prevent their being carried away by the ſtream, 
poſts are driven down at the corners of each building, to 
which the ſtructure is faſtened by rings made of rattans, 
which do not hinder their riſing and falling with the tide ; 
but fume have flat rattan cables with which they are faſt 
mog red to the trees on ſhore, Behind the ſtreet, upon 
the ov0zy bank, uſually ſtand rows of houſes built on 
piliars, and inhabited by the people in affluent circum— 
ſtances. From theſe houſrs on the pillars, to thoſe built 
in the river, are laid timbers, on which pcople walk 
tr: m one to the other, 

One of the moſt conſiderable inland towns is named 
Catongee; the ſultan of which is ſaid to be the moſt po- 
tent prince in the iſland. This city is about one hun- 
drcd miles up the river Banjar. 

Before ihe place of the ſultan of that town is a build- 
ing, which conſiſts of one large room, in which the coun- 
cils are held, and forcign2:s entertained. It is erected 
on pillars ſeven or eight feet above the ground, and is 
open on all ſides, but covered with a roof, This room 
is about fifty yards long, and thirty broad. In the mid- 
dle is the ſultan's throne, which is a wooden chair gilt, 
over which is a large canopy of gold and filver brocade. 
About the room are planted ſeven or eight great guns, 
i mounted on broken carriages z which ſerve neither for 
ornament, nor defence. | 

At Matapoora, which is ſituated about ten miles from 
Catongce, in a part of the country that is never over- 
flowed, is the palace of the prince of Negarec, who has a 
handſume armory erected before the gates of his palace, in 
which are depoſited a conſiderable number of fire-arms, 
and teveral guns; but they make little uſe of them. 

This iſland is divided into ſeveral petty kingdoms, be— 
ſides thoſe already mentioned 3 and when any prince be- 
comes more powerful than the reſt, he frequently brings 
his neighbour into a ſtate of dependance, and ſometimes 
obtains the name of ſultan, or king of the whole iſland. 
The inhabitants of the mountains are, however, not ſub- 
ject to any of the Mooriſh ſultans, but are divided into 
numerous clans under their reſpective heads; but their 
manner of government is little known to any Europeans, 
vic ſhall therefore confine ourſelves to the princes of the 
\\Fahbonran religion, with whom our merchants ſome— 
times converſe, 

Whpcver has any affairs to tranſact with the ſovereigns 
Gf tif coun:ry, ought never to come empty handed, for 
they will ſeldom ſuffer any foreigner to approach them 
till they are informed of the value of his preſents, and 
then they will treat him accordingly, 

We are informed by captain Beeckman, that when he 
had an audience of the ſultan Caytongee, the prince of 
Negarce introduced him into the council-chamber, where 
he was directed to fit croſs-legged on a carpet about ten 
or twelve fect from the throne, which was crected in the 
midſt of the room. Soon after the ſultan enteied in a kind 
of veſt, with drawers ſomething like thoſe of our rope- 
dancers: he had alfo ſcarlet ſtockings and flippers, and 
over all a looſe gown wrought with gold and ſilver; and 
in his girdle a dagger, richly ſet with diamonds, Before 
him were carried in arms two beautiful children, one 
cloathed in ſcarlet, and the other in rich yellow filk, with 
turbans on their heads, guarded by twelve men armed 
with blunderbuſles. and muſkets; beſides twelve more 
armed with ſampits, or the trunks through which they 
ſhoot their poiſoned darts, with bayonets fixed at the end 
of their ſampits, and daggers in their girdles, 

Upon the king's entering the hall of audience, the Eng- 
liſhmen inſtantly roſe up to do him honour, which it ſeems 
was the greateſt affront they could have offered him; but 
their ignorance was their excuſe. His ſubjects, on the 
contrary, lifting their hands to their heads as they fat 
croſs-legged, fell down on their faces. The ſultan fat 
ſilent a few minutes, ſteadily viewing the Engliſh gentle- 
men, then thanked them for their preſent, and bad them 
welcome, telling them he hoped they were well uicd by 
his ſubjects. He alſo enquired whether their ſhips be- 
longed to the company, which they denied, from the ap- 
prehenſion that if they acknowledged they were, they 
ſhould be ill- treated on that account; for he had before 
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thought himſelf ill- treated by the company's factors and 
therefore expreſſed his reſentment on that account, 

They were afterwards entertained in the ſultan's palace: 
the diſhes were of gold, ſilver, and braſs, ſet upon a cat. 
pet without any linen. They had above fifty diſhes of 
boiled and broiled fowls, ſtrong broth made of fith and 
fleſh, rice coloured with turmeric, hard eggs, the fleſh of 
butfaloes, and veniſon, which laſt was excellent and well 
dreſſed; but the prince, being a ſtrict obſerver of the lau 
of Mahomet, treated them with no other liquor but wa 
ter. During dinner-time the king's muſic played, and 
ſometimes the Engliſh trumpets, with which he was 
highly pleaſed; and aſter dinner little tables of betel and 
areka were, as uſual, brought in. 

At length the ſultan, ordering the muſic to play, made 
a ſign to an old woman who ſat behind with a white wand 
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in her hand, and who immediately ſtriking the floor, there 


inſtantly appeared four beautiful girls of about ſeventeen — 
years of age, with golden coronets on their heads, aud 
their hair falling gracefully with a ſeeming negligence on 
their thoulders, Their arms, legs, and feet were hare 
but painted of a Jight yellow, only on their wriſts and 
ancles they had bracelets of gold: one of them was talle; 
and more richly dreſſed than the reſt, and ſeemed to re. 
preſent ſome princeſs. At their firſt entering the room 
they proftrated themſelves on their faces three times he 
fore the throne, after which they aroſe and fell into a kind 
of dance, which chiefly conſiſted in twiſting their bodies 
into antic or laſcivious poſtures ; but they ſeldom moved 
their fect from the floor, This diverſion laſted about halt 
an hour, when having again proſtrated themiclves tlie 
times before the fultan, they withdrew. 
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The Chineſe alone keep Shops at Nornes. The Gerd; prefer 


to be carried thither ; and ſuch as may with mii Aduan- 
tage be furchaſed in that Iſland. Their Meiglis and 
Meaſures, and the Money current there. 


8 E Chineſe are the only people in this iſland who 
retail goods and keep ſhops : theſe are chiefly fur- 
niſhed with China and Japan-ware, tea, filks, chintz, 
callicos, betel, and drugs, 

The goods proper to be carried thither, beſides dollers, 
are guns from one to two hundred weight, blunderbuſſes, 
imall-arms with braſs mounting, ordinary horſe-piſtols, 
gunpowder, knives, and other cutlery-wares, except 
torks, which are never uſed here. Iron and ſteel bars, 
hangers, the ſmallcſt fort of ſpike nails, twenty-penny- 
nails, grapplings of about forty pounds weight, fheet- 
lead, ſhowy callimancoes, and leather boots, clock-work, 
looking-glaſſes, and ſpectacles, 

Pepper is the principal commodity exported from 
thence, and turns to the beſt account. Diamonds may 
alſo be bought to advantage, but they are ſeldom to be 
met with at the port of Banjar above three carats weight. 
Gold is purchaſed here by giving a certain number of 
ſilver dollars for the weight of one dollar in gold. If the 
natives offer gold in bars, they ought to. be cut halt 
through, and then broke and touched ; for they will 
ſometimes ſo artfully cover a baſe metal with gold, that 
if it be cut through with a chiſſel, it will draw the gold 
over it, and the fraud remain undiſcovered. 

The dragons blood produced in this country is the fineſt 
in the world. This is a gum that iſſues from a tree that 
bears fruit as red as a cherry, That gum which appears 
of the brighteſt colour, after its being rubbed on papet, 
is the beſt, The country people expole it to ſale in drops 
of about an inch long, every picce being wiapt up in 
leaves; but the buyer ought to inſiſt upon having 
without them, if he would avoid being impoſed on. Ihe 
beſt is ſold at about forty dollars the pecul. 

Jambee canes are fold for four dollars a hundred. 

Their fine monkey-bezoar is ſold for about five times 
its weight in filver, and the belt is of a greeniſh colour. 
Theſe ſtones are from a penny-weight to an ounce, ane 
ſometimes more, but the largeſt are thought to be gol 
bezoar, The natives make a compound, which ſo near) 
reſembles the right bezoar-ſtone, that it is difficult to dif- 


tinguiſh them, The way to diſcover whether there be 
any 
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v fraud, is by rubbing white-lead, lime, or chalk on 
3 aper, and afterwards rubbing the bezoar upon it; 
. fit be rizht, it will give the white-lead or chalk a 
3 caſt. he beſt unrefined camphire is alfo ſaid 

uced in this country, | 
T Their bied-neft are alſo cinemed excellent, and are 
ſold for ninety or 2 hundred doliars the pecul ; thoſe that 
ae white and clean are eſteemed the beſt. They are par- 
ticularly purchaſed by the votaries of Venus, who ima- 
ne that this food inſpires them with treſh vigour, 

Before we conclude this ſection, it is proper to obſerve, 
that if they barter with you, there 1s no relying either on 
their ſamples or their weights; but every thing muſt be 
thoroughly examined; for the Chineſe have taught them 
to be ſharpers, and they are grown almoſt as expert as 
their maſters; nor do they reckon it any diſgrace it they 
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are detected in attempting to over-reach thoſe who deal 
wich them. 

Their uſual meaſure is the ganton, which contains 
about a Wincheſter gallon, | 

heir weights are the cattee and the pecul. The for- 

mer is about twenty-two ounces, and therefore a hundred 
cattces make one pecul, or one hundred thirty-two pounds 
averdupoiſe weight, Their lefler weights are the tical, the 
mas, the tela, and the mattaboorong : three mattaboorongs 
make one tela, fix telas one mas, ſixteen maſes one tical, 
and one tical an ounce and eight penny-weights Troy. 

The only money current amongſt them are dollars, 
half dollars, and quarter dollars, except their caſh, which 
conſiſts of rings of baſe metal ſtrung, which ſerve them 
in purchaſing things of little value, 
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Of the Iſland of SUMATRA, 


Böer. 


I Situation, Extent, and Climate, Its Mountains and 
Minerals. 


HE iſland of Sumatra is long and narrow, ſtretching 
in a ſtraight line from the north-weſt to the ſouth- 
eaſt, extending from five degrees thirty minùtes north lati- 
tude to five degrees ſouth, and from the ninety-third to 
the hundred and fourth degree of longitude from London ; 
and is about nine hundred miles in length; but is only 
from a hundred toa hundred and fifty in breadth, the ſouth- 
eaſt part of the iſland being the broadeſt, On the north- 
eaſt lics the peninſula of Malacca, from which this ifland 
is about eight leagues diſtant, Java lies on the ſouth-eaſt, 
and is ſeparated from this iſland by the ſtreights of Sunda, 
and to the weſtward it is bounded by the Indian Ocean. 
The air of this iſland is very unwholeſome, but is not 
ſo hot as ſome countries at a diſtance from the line. This 
is attributed to the cool breezes that blow from the ſea, 
which muſt produce more ſenſible effects on account of 
the narrownels of the iſland. It may be added, that natu- 
rally the air is not ſo warm in countries under the line, 
and a little on each ſide of it, as in thoſe which lie towards 
the tropics ; becauſe in the laſt the ſun in ſummer ſtays 
longer above the horizon, and the days are longer than 
the nights ; but here the days and nights being equal, the 
ſun always riſing at fix in the morning, and ſetting at ſix 
in the evening, without any ſenſible difference, the heat 
of the air and the earth cauſed by the ſun in the day, 1s 
cooled by the length of the night. "The monſoons are 
much the ſame as in the other countries we have laſt de- 
ſcribed, only the rains begin ſomething ſooner than they 
do farther northward, and they are no where more violent, 
for they ſometimes pour down for three or four days to- 


gether without intermiſſion, There is no country in the | 


Indies where theſe rains, during the weſtern monſoons, 
are attended with more terrible ſtorms of thunder and 


lightning; but the people, being uſed to them, are not 
much alarmed, but bear them patiently, and are ſeldom 


heard to complain of the climate. 

This iſland ſtretches from the ſouth-eaſt to the north- 
weſt, and a long ridge of mountains extend through the 
middle of it from one end to the other: one of them, 
which is about forty miles within the land beyond Ben- 
coolen, is above a mile perpendicular. Thoſe that lie 
towards the weſt coaſt are ſtony, but produce ſmall trees, 
ſhrubs, and graſs; and towards the bottom good timber. 
In one of theſe iſlands is a volcano that almoſt continually 
caſts out flames. The champain country has a rich deep 
mould of various colours, as red, grey, and black, and is 
well watered with brooks and ſmall rivers, but none that 
are navigable for ſhips of burthen. The ſoil about Ben- 
coolen and Marlborough- fort is a fertile clay, and pro- 
duces very high graſs. The low- lands cloſe to the ſea are 
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almoſt one continued moraſs, producing only reeds, or 
great hollow bamboo canes. 

Gold, tin, copp-r, and lead, appear tobe the only meta.s 
found in the country; and the former is as plentiful here 
as in any part of Alta; great quantities of gold-duſt being 
found in the rivers and rivulets, particularly during the 
time of the weſt monſoon, when the torrents roll With 
oreat rapidity from the mountains. It is uſually found 
in duſt or ſmall bits weighing from half a grain to two or 
three pennyweights ; but we are aſſured by Mr, Lockyer, 
that he ſaw a Jump as it came from the mines that weighed 
an ounce ; but he acknowledged that it is not uſually 
found in ſuch large pieces. The rock-gold, as it is called 
at Achen, is known by its brightneſs, and is very fine, 
The gold-mines are probably in ſome mountains towards 
the middle. of the iſland ; but they are as much as poſſible 
concealed from foreigners, no European having ever viſited 
them, or at leaſt have never returned from thence. But 
though the mountaineers are in pofſeflion of the gold- 
mines, they make but little advantage of them, The 
exchange this rich metal with the inhabitants of the flat 
country at a low price for rice, cloathing, tobacco, and 
other neceſſaries; while the ſubjects of Achen and the 
Malayans, being better acquainted with its value, make 
extravagant demands of all the foreigners they deal 
with for the gold they bring them ; and, that ſtrangers 
may have no inclination to penetrate farther into the 
country, and eſtabliſh a trade directly with the moun= 
taineers, they repreſent them as the moſt barbarous and 
inhuman canibals, 

In the mountains all forts of precious ſtones are to be 
found, with the value of which the inhabitants are but 
little acquainted, and yet will not allow them to be 


ſought after, 
SECT. IL 


Of the Trees, Fruits, and Plants of Sumatra; with a particu- 
lar Deſcription of the Pepper- Plant and Sil Cotton-Tree. 
Of the Beaſts, Reptiles, Fowls, and Fiſhes of that Iſland. 


| * inhabitants have very conſiderable plantations of 


ſugar-canes, which are chiefly cultivated on account 
of the ſpirits they extract from them, which they find 
to be of great advantage in ſo moiſt an air. The gardens 
are furniſhed with beans, peas, radiſhes, yams, potatoes, 
pumpkins, and ſeveral kinds of pot-herbs unknown in 
Europe, The potatoes are three or four inches long, 
mealy, and of a ſweet taſte ; they are red on the outſide, 
and, like ours, white within, But the only grain that 
grows in this country is rice. 
Here are found moſt of the fruits to be met with in 
other parts of India, in great perfection; as pine-apples, 


plantains, limes, oranges, citrons, cocoa- nuts, pomegra- 


nates, mangoes, durions, guavas, the mangoſteen, the 
pumplenoſe, &c, 
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The mangoſteen, which is eſteemed a moſt delicious 
fruit, reſembles in its form the pomegranate, but is leſs; 
the outſide rind, or ſhell, is thicker than that of the pome- 
granate, but ſofter, and of a dark red; the inſide is of a 


* O—_ 


deep crimſon, where the fruit conſiſts of four or five cloves | 


about the ſize of a man's thumb, as white as milk, and 
very ſoft and juicy ; and in the middle of each is a ſmall 
ſtone, 

The puwplenoſe is alſo a very fine fruit, and has an 


agreeable taſte; it is bigger than the largeſt orange, and 


has a thick tender rind, The inſide contains abundance 
of ſecds of the ſize of a barley-corn, and full of juice; but 
it has no partitions like the orange, 

The moſt valuable plant, with reſpect to commerce, 
produced in this iſland, is that of pepper, which grows in 
a flat ſoil, and is planted by a thorny tree, round which 
it creeps and winds like ivy, which it reſembles in its 
leaf, though it is ſomething larger, and of a paler green, 
Having run up a conſiderable height, the twigs on which 
the berries hang bend down, and the fruit appears in 
cluſters nearly as large as bunches of grapes, and of much 
the ſame figure; but are diſtin like our currants or elder- 
berries, They produce no fruit till the third or fourth 
year ; after which they bear for the three following years 
fix or ſeven pound weight of pepper. In the three next 
years they decreaſe one-third, both in the quantity and 
ſize of the pepper, and thus continue decreaſing for four 
or five ycars longer, When the plant begins to bear, the 
branches of the tree, through which it creeps; muſt be lop- 
ped off, left they intercept the rays of the ſun, of which 
this plant ſtands moſt in need. When the cluſters of the 
fruit are formed, care muſt alſo be taken to ſupport them 
with poles, left the branches ſhould be drawn down by 
their weight, The plants ſhould likewiſe be pruned after 
the fruit is gathered, to prevent their growing too high, 
and bearing the leſs fruit, . 

The pepper-plant has commonly a white flower in 
April, which knots in June; and the next month the 
fruit being gpeen and Jarge, the natives make a rich pickle 
of it, by ſteeping it in vinegar. In October it is red, in 
November it begins to grow black, and in December it 
is all over black, and conſequently ripe. This is gene- 
rally the caſe, though in ſome places it is ripe ſooner, 

The fruit being ripe, they cut off the cluſters, and dry 
them in the ſun, till the berries fall off the ſtalk, which, 
notwithſtanding the exceſſive heat, it does not do in leſs 
than fifteen days; during which the cluſters are turned 
from ſide to fide, and covered up by night. Some of the 
berries neither change red nor black, but continue white: 
theſe are uſed in medicine, and fold at double the price of 
the other, But the inhabitants, finding that foreigners 
want them for the ſame uſe, have diſcovered a way of 
whitening the others by taking them while they are red, 
and waſhing off the red ſkin with water and ſand, ſo that 
nothing remains but the heart of the pepper, which is 
white, Nothing can be kept neater than thoſe pepper 
plantations ; no rubbiſh, not ſo much as a ſtick or ſtraw 
is to be found upon the ground; and if it happens to be 
a dry ſeaſon, they are indefatigable in watering the plants, 
almoſt their whole ſubſiſtence depending on the crop. 

Cotton and cabbage-trees alſo grow here, though they 
are not very common ; and near the city of Achen the 
ſilk cotton-tree flouriſhes, "Theſe trees are large, and 
have a ſmooth aſh- coloured rind, and are generally full of 
fruit, which hangs down at the ends of the twigs like 
purſes three or four inches long. No tree can grow more 
regular and uniform; the lower branches being always 
the largeſt and longeſt, and the upper gradually leſſening 
to thetop. When the cotton is ripe, the cods drop off 
the tree, for the cotton is ſo ſhort, that it is not thought 
worth gathering, though they will ſometimes take the 
pains to pick it off the ground to ſtuff their quilts with. 
The camphire of Sumatra is looked upon as the fineſt in 
the Indies; and Mr. Lockyer aſſures us, from his own 
knowledge, is worth half a crown an ounce upon the 
ſpot : he ſays further, that it bears a great price in 
China, where they make uſe of it as a kind of leaven, 
mixing it with their own, which is of a coarſer kind, to 
which it gives odour and ſpirit : but this valuable article 
of merchandize is very ſcarce. Lockyer's account of the 
trade to India, page 41, | 
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In the woods they have oaks, and other large timber 
trees, ſtraight, tall, and fit for any uſes ; but few of ther 
are known in Europe. 

| Scarce any country affords more canes and bambog— 
particularly near Jamby, where are found thole fine t@-,. 
walking- canes called dragons-blood, ht 

In this iſland is alſo found the plant called bang, which 
very much reſembles hemp; they infuſe it in their licug;; 
when they would raiſe their fpirits, and it has much the 
ſame effects as opium. 

The animals found in this iſland are a ſmall kind of 
horſes, elephants, buffalocs, goats, hogs, deer, bullock 
and hog-deer, This laſt is an animal ſomething lane 
than a rabbet, the head reſembles that of a hog, and 'ts 
ſhanks and feet are like thoſe of the deer, The bezor. 
ſtone found in this animal has been valued at ten times its 
weight in gold : it is of a dark brown colour, ſmooth on 
the outſide, and the firſt coat being taken off, it appears 
{till darker, with ſtrings running underneath the coat: 
it will ſwim on the top of the water. If it be inſuſed * 
any liquid, it makes it extremely bitter: the virtues uſu- 
ally attributed to this ſtone are cleanſing the ſtomach, 
creating an appetite, and ſweetening the blood, 

There are ſeveral kinds of wild beaſts, as tygers, wild 
boars, and monkies : they have alfo porcupines, and 
ſquirrels, which are eſteemed good eating: there are like. 
wiſe aligators, lizards, guanoes, and ſeveral forts of ſnake; 
and ſerpents, with ants, muſketoes, and other trouble. 
ſome inlects, 

They have great plenty of dunghill-fowls and ducks, 
and their cocks are eſteemed the largeſt in the world, In 
the woods are wild pigeons, and doves of ſeveral ſorts, 
with parrots, paroquets, and mackaws; and a great 
variety of ſmall birds different from ours, and diſtin- 
guiſhed by the beauty of their colours, 

They have great plenty of ſea and river fiſh, ſo that two 
or three nets and a boat will procure a man a very come 
fortable livelihood : they have alſo a way of catching hh, 
by fixing a wooden grate at the mouth of the ſmall brooks 
and creeks at high water, and this detaining the fiſh that 


D 
have entered the creeks, they take them when the tice 


ebbs out. Among other fiſh they have mullets, cat-fiſh, 
eels, old-wives, craw-fiſn, fhrimps, oyſters, and green 
turtle, with ſcveral other kinds not known in Europe. 
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Of the different Inhabitants of Sumatra, their Perſins, Dreſs, 
Food, Cuſtoms, Manners, and Skill in mechanic Arts. 


7 inhabitants of this country conſiſt of two diffe- 
rent people. "Thoſe of the inland mountainous 
parts are the original natives, and like thoſe of the other 
iſlands, are Pagans ; while thoſe on the coaſt are of the 
Mahometan religion, and probably came from Aravia 
and Perſia, 

As to the Malayans, who inhabit the coaſt, they are 
generally ſaid to be proud and lazy, and like the Spa- 
niards, have moſt of their buſineſs done by foreigners ; 
for they ſeldom apply themſelves to cultivate their groun?, 
or to improve in any mechanic arts. | 

TT hey are of a ſwarthy complexion, and their features 
not very engaging, Their faces pretty nearly reſen bie 
thoſe of the inhabitants of the other iſlands we have 
already deſcribed, They have black eyes, and ſtraight 
black hair, with high chcek bones, and little noſes, 1 ey 
are of a middle ſtature, ſtraight, and well limbed, and, 
like the inhabitants of moſt hot countries, ſmear them- 
ſelves with oil, which is probably intended to cloſe up 
their pores, and prevent that profuſe perſpiration which 
would exhauſt their ſtrength; and at the ſame time pre- 
ſerve them from being bit, or ſtung by the inſects, waich 
are ever troubleſome in hot countries, 

Some of them wear caps of woollen cloth juſt fitted to 
their heads, but they more generally tie a piece of blue 
or white linen about their heads, letting the ends hang 
down, and leaving no other covering for the top of theit 
heads, but their hair, part of which falls upon their {0ul- 
ders. The poorer ſort wear only a cloth about their Joins, 
to cover what modeſty teaches them to conceal ; but pev- 
ple of rank have a kind of drawers, and a piece of £11k ot 
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SUMATRA» | 
licoe thrown looſe about their bodies. They alſo wear 
* ooden clogs or ſandals, when in their towns ; 


| travel bare-foot, DEC 
dinary food, as in other parts of India, is rice 


a ſort of w 


but they al 
Their or 


and fiſh 3 but the people who can afford it, allo cat fowls, | 


veniſon, buffaloe beef, mutton, and goats fleſh, I'hey 
ſeaſon their meat very high with pepper, garlic, and oni- 
ons, and generally colour their rice yellow with turmeric, 
Their buffaloe beef is very coarſe food, and the little fat 
that is upon it 15 as yellow as faffron, When their meat 
has hung a few hours in the market it turns black, and 
is little better than carrion: their fowls and mutton are 
alſo dry and inſipid; their pork is the beſt meat they 
have, but there is no plenty of hogs. Their veniſon, 
however, is pretty good, eſpecially the hog-deer, which 
we have mentioned, for its fleſh is as white as a chicken, 
Their ducks are alſo much better than their land fowls. 
They have a kind of liquid butter like oil, brought from 
Bengal, which is ſaid to be made of buffaloes milk, and 
mixed with hogs lard ; with this they butter their rice, 
They have alſo mangoes and other fruits pickled when 

reen. | 

Their meat is ſerved up in ſilver, brazen, or earthern 
veſſels, according to the circumſtances of the maſter of 
the houſe, and is always either boiled or broiled, and cut 
into ſmall pieces, and as they uſe only their fingers in 
cating, they waſh both before and after their meals, 

They uſually drink fair water or tea; but they have 
likewiſe palm wine, and toddy, which is drawn from the 
cut branches of the cocoa.tree: they likewiſe: drink the 
ſoft liquor found on the inſide of young cocoa nuts, 
which is very cooling and pleaſant ; arrack is allo very 
common here, 


The natives are as fond of chewing betel and areka, 


and of taking opium, as thoſe of the other iſlands already 
mentioned. They alſo take bang, which raiſes the ſpirits 
almoſt as ſoon as opium; this plant, which reſembles 
hemp, they infuſe in their liquors. Tobacco is ſeldom 
ſmoked in pipes, but a leaf of it being rolled up to about 
the length and thickneſs of a man's finger, is lighted at 
one end, and ſmoked at the other, till about two thirds 
of it is conſumed, and then it is thrown away, They 
ſeldom drink when they ſmoke. 

Like other Aſiatics, they fit croſs-legged on the floor at 
their meals, and whenever they meet to converſe with each 
other. Their ordinary ſalutations are performed by lifting 
up one or both hands to their head; but before the great, 
they proſtrate themſelves with their faces to the ground. 

The people are immoderately fond of gaming, both with 
cards and dice, which were probably introduced by the 
Chineſe; as they are alſo of cock- fighting. Inſtead of 
trimming their cocks, they produce them with all their 
gay plumage, and faſten ſuch ſharp inſtruments to their 
heels, of the ſhape and length of the blade of a penknife, 
that the battle is over in an inſtant, one ſtroke frequently 
bringing down the ſtouteſt cock. They ſtake their whole 
fortunes upon one of theſe battles ; but the conqueſt is 
not admitted, unleſs the victor peck or ſtrike his enemy 
oo he has diſpatched him ; for if he does not they draw 

akes, , 

Stag-hunting is one of the chief of their rural ſports : 
the game is rouzed by ſome little yelping dogs, and the 
huntſmen, who are almoſt naked, run it down on foot, 
darting their lances at the deer, when they come within 
their reach, One of our governors of Bencoolen relates, 
that the company's ſlaves being one day ſeeking for game, 
inſtead of a ſtag, happened to rouze a tyger, who coming 
behind one of them, leaped upon him, and with his 
Claws tore the poor fellow's fleſh off his back, and the 
calves of his legs, in a terrible manner ; but the brave 
fellow ſuddenly turning, pierced the beaſt with his lance, 
as did ſome of the reſt of his fellow ſlaves with theirs, and 
though they did not quite kill him, he was glad to retire 

with ſeveral lances in his body. The wounded ſlave was 
rought to the fort ſo mangled, that his recovery was 
thought impoſſible; but being of a ſtrong conſtitution, and 
uſed to a temperate life, his wounds were ſoon healed. 
Elephants, horſes, and buffaloes, are ſometimes uſed 
0n carriage; but they commonly employ porters, when 
| ey have not the convenience of a navigable river, and 
or the moſt part travel on foot, 
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Their mechanics ate, in general, but indifferent work= 
men; their carpenters, indeed, will run up one of their 
cane tenements in a few days; but both the model and 
materials being always the iame, this 1cquires but little 
{NgENuiTty, 

Their flying proas are the moſt admired of any of their 
workmanſhip; they are very long, but fo narrow, that 
two men cannot ſtand a-breatt in any part of them. The 
keel is only a large tree hollowed, and the ſides are 
raiſed with a plank about three feet above it, and each 
end leſt as ſharp as poſſible, the keel projecting beyond 
the other part of the veſſel, though, when loaded, it is 
quite under water. Inſtead of a rudder they ſteer with a 
long piece of wood not broader than one's hand. Theſe 
veſſels carry a great ſail, and have outlayers on each fide, 
with planks of light wood at the ends, and when it blows 
hard, they ſend out a man or two to fit at the extremity 
of the windward outlayer to keep the veſſel from overſet- 
ing. Thus managed, they will bear the greateſt ſea 
and when an Engliſh pinnace, with two ſails, makes hve 
miles an hour, theſe will run ten or twelve ; however, 
they are never uſed but in fiſhing, or to fail to ſome 
neighbouring iſland, They have larger proas that carry 
fourteen or fifteen ton, with which they trade to Ma- 
lacca, Pegu, Siain, and other places; but they have no 
large ſhips or veſſels of force, 

They have alſo blackſmiths, but their work is not much 
admired, and their taylors are ſtil] greater bunglers. The 
Chineſe are the beſt mechanics among them, Some of 
that nation live at Achen all the year round ; but there 
uſually arrives ten or twelve ſail of Chineſe ſhips in June, 
with great quantities of rice, and all forts of merchandize, 
Theſe take up a whole ſtreet at the end of the town next 
the ſea, With this fleet come over various kinds of me- 
chanics, as carpenters, joiners, and painters, who imme=- 
diately ſet themſelves to work, making cheſts of drawers, 
cabinets, tables, and all ſorts of toys and utenſils, which 
are pieſently expoſed to ſale; ſo that for two or three 
months this part of the town is like a fair, all manner of 
people reſorting thither. If the Chineſe can meet chap- 
men to their minds, they will even ſell their ſhips too, 
reſerving only ſo many as are neceſſary to carry them 
home, But though the people of Sumatra are, in general, 
ſuch indifferent mechanics, there is hardly any great man 
or even a ſovereign prince, upon the welt coaſt, but learns 
ſome handicraft trade : their favourite employment is that 
of a goldſmith, in which they excel, for the people are 
very expert in making all ſorts of gold plate with very 
few tools, and yet with ſuch extraordinary dexterity, 
that whatever is of their workmanſhip, ſells at a very 
high price throughout the Indies, 

The old women are the only phyſicians. Some of theſe 
have obſerved the nature of their ſimples and drugs, and 
have founded their ſkill on their own experience, The 
flux is the moſt common diſtemper in theſe countries, 
and the moſt fatal to foreigners ; there are however many 
kinds of fruit and herbs that would be of ſervice to the 
Europeans, were they to take them when firſt ſeized by 
this diſtemper ; particularly the guavas and pomegra-— 
nates : they ſhould alſo avoid being too free with ſome 
other fruits, or with unboiled water, and ſherbet is ſill 
more unwholeſome. There is alſo a diſtember called 
the Mortcluchin, or a perpetual vomiting and looſeneſs, 
which frequently proceeds from too plentiful meals, and 
ſuddenly carries off the patient; but dropſies, the gout, 
and the ſtone, are ſeldom heard of in this part of the 
world, 

All their learning conſiſts in writing, reading, and 
ſome traditional accounts of their hiſtory and religion. 
The Mahometans, who poſleſs the greateſt part of the 
iſland, generally ſpeak and write the Malayan tongue; 
but there are ſome offices of their religion in Arabic, and 
there are ſchools at Achen where the children are taught 
the languages, The inhabitants of the mountains have 
a language peculiar to themſelves, and as the Malayans 
write from the right hand to the left, the monntaineers 
write like us, from the left hand to the right, and inſtead 
of pen, ink, and paper, write, or rather engrave, with a 
ſharp pencil on the ſmooth outſide of a bamboo; but the 
Malayans uſe ink, and write upon a thin browiſh paper 
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that will hardly bear, They are very indifferent accomp- | 
tants ; but the Banians and Guzarats, who reſide among 
them, and whom they employ when they have any con- 
ſiderable accounts to ſettle, are ſaid to be a match for 
any Europein, 

The greateſt part of the people are Mahometans, but 
they are not ſo zealous as thoſe in other parts of the 
world, Their moſques are mean and poorly built; at 
Achen, however, they are of brick orſtone ;z but in the 
ſouthern part of the iſland they are hardly to be diſtin- 
guiſhed from the common houſes, Yet their prieſts, and 
particularly the cady or high-prieſt at Achen, is held in 
high veneration, and they ſeem to have a great hand in 
conducting the affairs of ſtate, 

lygamy and concubinage are allowed here, as in 
other Mahometan countries; but the prieſt muſt be con- 
ſulted, he being eſteemed the only judge of its expedi- 
ency ; for as he at firſt ratiſies the contract, none but 
one of the ſame order is allowed to diſſolve it. 


SEV i AV. 


A Deſcription of the City of AcuEn, with ſome Account 
of the Palace. A diverting Incident, ſhewing the Saga- 
city of an Elephant. 


CHEN, or AchEu, the moſt conſiderable port of 

the iſland, and the metropolis of a kingdom of the 
ſame name, is ſituated at the north-weſt end of Sumatra, 
in five degrees, thirty minutes north latitude, and ſtands 
in a plain ſurrounded with woods and marſhes, about a 
mile and a half diſtant from the ſea, near a pleaſant rivu- 
let, It is an open town, without cither wall or mote, 
in the middle of which ſtands the king's palace. This is 
of an oval form, about a mile and a half in circumference, 
encompaſſed by a mote twenty-five feet broad, and as many 
deep, and by great banks of earth well planted with reeds 
and canes, that grow to a prodigious height and thick- 
neſs, Theſe cover the palace, and render it in a manner 
inacceſſible; they are continually green, and not eaſily 
ſet on fire. The gates are not defended by a ditch and 
draw-bridge, but only by a ſtone wall about ten feet 
high, that ſupports a terras on which ſome guns are 
planted, A ſmall rivulet lined with ſtone runs through 
the middle of the palace, and has ſteps leading to the 
bottom, for the convenience of bathing. 

Four gates, and as many courts, are to be paſſed before 
you can reach the royal apartments. In ſome of the outer 
courts are the magazines, and the elephants; but the 
inward courts are hardly ever entered by foreigners, or 
even by the natives, ſo that no juſt deſcription can be 
given of them. The avenues to this palace or caſtle, as 
it is ſometimes called, are well defended by nature ; for 
all the country round Achen is full of rivulets, marſhes, 
and thick woods of bamboos, which are in a manner im- 
penetrable, and very hard to cut. Several little forts are 
alſo erected at proper diſtances in the marſhes, where 
guards are planted to prevent any ſurpriſe, Some authors 
tell us, that in the king's magazines are depoſited a nu- 
merous artillery, and a multitude of fire-arms ; but that 
his greateſt ſtrength conſiſts in his elephants, who are 
trained up to trample upon fire, and to ſtand unmoved 
at the report of a cannon, 

The city contains ſeven or eight thouſand houſes, which 
are not contiguous, every perſon's dwelling being encom- 
paſſed by pales at ſome yards diſtance from it, except in 
two or three of the principal ſtreets where the markets 
are kept, and alſo in the Chineſe and European ſtreets, 
where the inhabitants chuſe to live pretty cloſe together, 
the better to defend themſelves from the thieves with 
which this city is much infeſted, 

Moſt of the houſes are built upon poſts nine or ten feet 
above the ground, to ſecure them from the annual in- 
undations. The ſides, floors, and partitions are all of 
ſplit cane, or bamboo, and the roofs covered with ꝑal- 
meto leaves; but to fave the beſt of their goods from fire, 
they have a warchouſe of brick or ſtone in the form of an 
oven, and as large as an ordinary room. The entrance 
is not above three or four feet high, and very narrow, and 
they have a large ſtone ready fitted to ſtop it up in caſe of 
Arcs, which often happen, and ſpread with ſuch fury 


through theſe ſlight buildings, that they have hardly time 
to ſave themſelves. ; 
There are a great number of moſques in the cit; buile 
with ſtone, and roofed with tile; but they are neithe 
large nor lofty, nor have any towers or ſtceples delon u, 
to them. Beſides the- natives, the city is inhabitec 1? 
the Dutch, Danes, Portugueſe, Guzarats, aud Chi. 
neſe, of whom the latter are the moſt numerous, wt 
carry on a conſiderable trade. — 
Elephants are very plentiful in this city, and captain 
Hamilton obſerves, that in 1702, he ſaw one that had 
been kept there above a hundred years; but by report waz 
then three hundred years old; he was about eleven fect 
high, and was remarkable for his extraordinary ſagacite 
as an inſtance of which he relates a comical piece of t. 
venge he took on a taylor. In the year 1692, ſays he, 2 
ſhip called the Dorothy, commanded by captain Thwzaic 
called at Achen for refreſhments, and two Engliſh _ 
tlemen in that city went aboard to furniſh themſelves 
with what European neceſſaries they had occaſion for, and 
amongſt other things, bought ſome Norwich tuft for 
cloaths, and there being no Engliſh taylor to be had 
they employed a Surat, who kept a ſhop in the preat mar- 
ket place, and had commonly ſix or ten workmen ſewine 
in his ſhop. It was the elephant's cuſtom to thruſt in his 
trunk at doors or windows as he paſſed along the ſide of 
the ſtreet, as begging for the decayed fruits and roots 
which the inhabitants generally gave him, : 
One morning as he was going to the river to be waſhed, 
with his rider on his back, he chanced to put his trunk in 
at this tayJor's window, and the taylor, inſtead of giving 
him what he wanted, pricked him with his needle, The 
elephant ſeemed to take no notice of the affront : but 
went calmly on to the river, and was waſhed; after which 
he troubled the water with one of his fore feet, and then 
ſucked up a good quantity of the dirty water into his 
trunk, and paſſing unconcernedly along the ſame ſide gf 
the ſtreet, where the taylor's ſhop was, he put in his 
trunk at the window, and blew his noſe on the taylor 
with ſuch a force and quantity of water, that the poor 
taylor and his journeymen, were blown off the table they 
worked on, almoſt frightened out of their ſenſes ; but the 
Engliſh gentlemen had their cloaths ſpoiled by the cle 
phant's comical, but innocent revenge, | 


ESI YT: 


Of the Government of Achen, and the other Parts of ti: 
Iſland of Sumatra. The Revenues of the Princes. Tie 
Expeditions againſ! the Portugueſe at Malacca in the ſixth 
Century. The Arms uſed by the Soldiers, and the Puniſi- 
ments inflicted on Criminals at Achen. 


HE moſt ancient accounts we have of the ifle of Su- 
matra, mention its being divided into a multitude 
of little kingdoms and principalities, which when the Eu- 
ropeans firſt arrived there, were moſtly united under the 
king of Achen ; but that the king of Bantam, in the iſland 
of Java, claimed the ſovereignty over ſome diſtricts on 
the ſouth coaſt of Sumatra, and particularly of Jamby and 
Palambam ; whoſe governors, however, {till enjoyed the 
title of Pangarans, or ſovereign priaces, and continued in 
the adminiſtration of their reſpective governments, thouglt 
ſubject to the coutroul of the king of Bantam. 

The ſeveral kingdoms and ſtates in this iſland ſeem to 
be very differently conſtituted, and moſt of them have 
experienced great revolutions and alterations in the lat 
century. 


We ſhall begin with the kingdom of Achen, which is 


by far the moſt conſiderable, and includes all the northern 


part of the iſland. Some travellers ſay, that this is à 


mixed, and others that it is an unlimited monarchy; ſome 


that it is governed by a man, and others that none but 
women are ſuffered to reign, That they have not always 

een governed by queens is evident from the letters ſent by 
their kings to queen Elizabeth and king James I. and it 
appears moſt likely that they have been governed by both, 
and that the ſex is no bar to the ſucceſſion, In this King- 
dom are twelve oran cayas, or great lords, who exerd e 
ſovereign authority in their ſeveral diſtricts, and yet ate 1 
ſome reſpects ſubject to the king, and are the principe“ 


officers of his court. Theſe oran cayas have — 
ep 
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depoſed t 
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and the o 
the court; and 
eldeſt ſon's ſucce 


At other times the regal power has prevailed, 
ran cayas been aſſaſſinated or made dependant on 
then the prince was abſolute. As to the 
eding to the e this does = ſeem 

garded by the Eaſtern princes, who gene- 
art . their TG to which of their children 
8 think fit, whether he be the fon of a wife or a con- 
cubine: though this ſometimes occaſions a ſtruggle after 
their death, but that competitor who can make the greateſt 
intereſt among the perſons of higheſt diſtinction uſually 
carries it, and hence the crown is trequently thought to 

tive, 

1 2 of Achen is repreſented by ſome authors as 


the moſt vcJuptuous prince in the world ; his palace is filled 
with an incredible number of women: ſome remain con- 
tinually about his perſon, either to cool and refreſh the air 
with large fans, to amuſe him with their converſation, to 
divert him with their ſongs, or to ſatisfy his deſires. 

His revenues are acknowledged to be very great, there 
deing ſuch plenty of gold in the iſland : for the cuſtoms 
of Achen are very conſiderable, and the crown-lands, 
which are cultivated by the king's ſlaves, ſupply his court 
with proviſions. 

In the year 1547 the king of Achen fitted out a fleet of 
ſeventy thips of war to attack Malacca, then held by the 
portugueſe. On board this fleet were embarked a great 
body of land forces. This expedition was conducted fo 
ſecretly that the fleet entered the port and began a de- 
barkation, before the inhabitants had any apprehenſion 
of their deſign ; notwithſtanding which they were re- 
pulſed, bus not till after they had burnt all the ſhips in 
the haven, to the amount of eight in number, moſt of 
which were richly laden, The ſame prince, about 
twenty-five years afterwards, formed a league with the 
ſhah of Perſia, the grand ſignior, and other Mahometan 
princes, to exterpate the Portugueſe from the Indies, of 
which confederacy he was the ſoul; and though in the 
courſe of five years, in which this war was carried on, 
the combined powers ſuſtained great loſſes at ſea, yet in 
1575 they got together a fleet, which this prince com- 
manded in perſon, and with which he blocked up Ma- 
lacca by ſea, whilſt he laid fiege to it by land, But 
what his intrepidity led him to attempt, a ſudden and ab- 
ſurd fit of timidity led him to abandon, at the very time 
that his ſucceſs was rendered certain, The beſieged 
Portugueſe had at length exhauſted all their ammunition, 


and were no longer able to diſcharge their guns, fo that 


their diſtraction and confuſion were open and apparent 
even to their enemies; but ſuch is the ſtrange fatality 
that ſometimes influences the conduct of mankind, that 


this miſtaken prince having his enemies thus in his power, 


ſuſpected this filence of their forts, and agitatio 1 of the 
people, to indicate ſome ſecret deſign, and a deep-laid 
ſtratagem of war, Poſſeſſed with this apprehenſion, he 
ſuddenly retired. Thus was the victor ſubdued by his 
own fears, excited even by the conſternation and deſpair 
of the vanquiſhed, An event ſcarcely to be paralleled 
in hiſtory. P. Lafitau Hiſt. des Congque/tes des Portugueſe, 
Tom, IV. p. 19, Ec. 

That part of the iſland which lies to the ſouth of the 
equator is divided into ſeveral petty kingdoms, the princes 
of which ſtyle themſelves ſultans as well as the king of 
Achen, but they are frequently called pangarans and 
rajabs. Each of theſe has his nobility, of which his 
council is compoſed ; and almoſt every town and village 
has a governor, who is uſually choſen by the inhabitants 
of the diſtrict, and confirmed by the ſultan, There are 
alſo ſome free towns upon the coaſt, governed by their 
own magiſtrates, who are called datoos: of theſe Ben- 
coolen has twelve, and Silebar four, who do not ſecm to 
be under the dominion of any neighbouring ſultan, but 
to have the ſupreme power lodged in themſelves; though 
they generally pay great reſpect to the princes that are 
near them, 

The revenues of the kings of the ſouthern provinces 
chiefly ariſe from the duties on pepper and the gold mines. 
Their forces are ſeparately inconſiderable; but upon cer- 
tain occaſions, they have expelled both the Dutch and 
the Engliſh from very conſiderable ſettlements, 
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he king, elected another, and reſtrained his au- 


fectual to ſubdue theſe iſlanders. 


The arms uſed by theſe people are a broad-ſword, a 
dagger, which they wear naked in their girdles, and a 
long ſhield made of tough rattans, interwoven and co- 
vered with the ſkin of a tyger, or ſome other beaſt : and 
both in the kingdom of Achen and ſome other parts of 
the country they have great guns and muſkets, They 
have alſo ſome war-elephants, but theſe ſeem rather to 
be kept for ſtate than uſe, 

They have no written laws, except thoſe recorded in 
the Koran. They proceed upon immemorial cuſtom ; 
and in doubrful caſes the moſt ancient people are conſulted; 
and if a precedent be remembered, it is thought ſufficient 
to regulate the ſentence, Murder and adultery are pu- 
niſhed with death, and a crowd of executioners ſtab the 
criminal with their daggers ; but female offenders are 
uſually ſtrangled. For robbery and theft they cut off one 
or more joints of the criminal's fingers or toes, and ſome- 
times an arm or leg, according to the nature of the crime 
and the third offence is puniſhed with death. This crael 
puniſhment of diſmembering is performed in a very rude 
and aukward manner, They have a block with a broad 
hatchet fixed in it, with the edge upwards, and the limb 
being laid upon it, is ſtruck with a wooden mallet till the 
amputation is made. They alſo uſe beheading and im- 
paling; and ſome of the ſultans of Achen are charged with 
inflicting the moſt inhuman tortures on their ſubjects of 
the higheſt rank for very trivial offences: for perſons of 
all conditions, who have fallen into a fault, are liable to 
puniſhment; and in ſome reigns perſons of the royal fa- 
mily have been ſeen at court without either hands or feet, 
and have been treated in that manner for faults which 
would hardly have deſerved notice in any other country. 
The ſultan is frequently the ſpectator, and even the exe- 
cutioner of the puniſhments inflicted; and is ſaid to have 
elephants trained to torment criminals, who underſtand 
by the leaſt ſigns what the prince requires of them. 

All offenders are brought to a ſpeedy trial, and ſentence 
is no ſooner paſſed than it is executed, As to civil cauſes, 
they are decided by the opinion of the magiſtrate, and ſuch 
precedents as tradition or his own experience has furniſhed 
him with, Thoſe of their magiſtrates who live in the 
neighbourhood of the Engliſh, where the affairis intricate, 
frequently deſire the opinion of the principal perſons among 
the Engliſh, and pay an uncommon regard toan European 
who is a man of ſenſe and temper, when they are ſo happ 
as to meet with him; but nothing endears the Engli 
more to this peoplethan theirJearning the Malayan tongue, 
they having been greatly impoſed on by linguiſts, 


| SECT. V. 
A conciſe Account of the firſt Settlement of the Trade to Su- 


matra, with the Reception which the Engliſh met with 
from the King of Achen, 


HIS iſland was firſt viſited by the Portugueſe under 
Don Diego Lopez de Seguira : he found the coun- 

try very rich and fruitful, and under the dominion of ſe- 
veral petty princes, who were continually at war with 
each other. But their civil diſſenſions ſo far from ren- 
dering them an eaſy conqueſt to their rapacious invaders, 
ſerved to ſecure to them the poſſeſſion of their freedom 
and natural rights, Their long inteſtine wars had ren- 
dered them ſkilful as well as intrepid and warlike, So 
that the ſuperiority which the Portugueſe acquired by 
military diſcipline and the uſe of fire- arms, was not ef- 
All that they could ef- 
fect was to eſtabliſh a few ſettlements on the coaſt for the 
purpoſe of trade, and being thus colonized they carried 
on a profitable traffic in ſulphur, rice, ginger, pepper, 
camphire, caſſia, ſandal, and other rich woods and drugs; 
as well as in fine tin, iron, copper, ſilver, gold and dia- 
monds. The crown of Portugal had frequent diſputes 
with the petty princes on this iſland, and ſometimes 
gained conſiderable advantages over them; yet could ne- 
ver ſubdue them entirely, or reduce any one of their 
principalities under their power. Neither could they 
accompliſh a favourite object of their wiſhes, by erecting 
here as well as in other places ſome convenient citadel or 
fortreſs, by means of which they might gradually have 
controlled and enſlaved the natives, for it does not appear 
K k that 
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that they ever had any place of ſtrength erected here, 
though they had a vicervy in 1584. 

The Dutch began to beſet this iſland at the beginning 
of the ſeventeenth century, and as their power ſtrength- 
ened, they exerted it to ſubdue the natives and exclude 
the European nations; but they failed in both theſe at- 
tempts ; the natives are ſtill in a great meaſure free, and 
the Engliſh have factories eſtabliſhed here. Purchas's 
Pilgrims, Val. WH. page 1532. Maffæi Hiſt. Indica, part I. 
lib. IV. c. 4. CASTAN DA. 

In 1602 the Engliſh Eaft India company ſettled on 
this iſland, Sumatra being the firſt country to which they 
traded in the eaſt, Captain Lancaſter, who, according 
to the cuſtom of thoſe times, was ſtyled general, arrived 
in the road of Achen on the fifth of June 1602, where 
he found the ſhips of ſeveral nations ; and the fame of 
queen Elizabeth's victories over the Spaniards having 
reached that part of the world before him, made way for 
his favourable reception among the Indian princes. 

Soon after the general's arrival, he ſent captain Mid- 
dleton, who had the title of vice-admiral, with four or 
five Engliſh gentlemen, to wait upon the king of Achen, 
and ſolicit for his obtaining the honour of delivering the 
queen of England's letter into his majeſty's hands, 

Captain Middleton not only met with a favourable re- 
ception, but was entertained by the king, preſented with 
a habit of the country, and was ordered to aſſure the ge- 
neral, that he might come on ſhore with the ſame free- 
dom and ſecurity as if he was in her majeſty's dominions 
and if he was under any apprehenſions, ſuch hoſtages 
ſhould be ſent on board as he deſired. 

Two days after the general went on ſhore, and there 
being two Dutch factors at Achen, they invited him to 
their houſe : here a nobleman from the king came to at- 
tend the general, and aſk for her majeſty's letter; but 
being informed that it was not cuſtomary in Europe to 


deliver letters of this kind to any but the king in perſon, 
fix elephants, with drums, trumpets, ſtreamers, and a vaſt 


retinue, were inſtantly ſent to bring the general to court, 
The largeſt of theſe elephants was about fourteen ſegt 
high, and carried a machine upon his back that had ſome 
reſemblance to the body of a coach, covered with crimſon 
velvet, and in the middle of it ſtood a golden baſon, in 
which the queen's letter was put, and covered with a 
piece of rich ſilk. The general was mounted on another 
elephant, ſome of his retinue on the reſt, and others 
walked on foot, 

On their coming to the pate of the palace, a nobleman, 
who appeared as maſter of the ceremonies, deſired them to 
ſtay till the king was informed of their approach. They 
were ſoon after diſmounted, and admitted to his majeſty's 
preſence, whom the general ſaluted after the manner of the 
country, and, declaring he was ſent from the moſt mighty 


queen of England to propoſe an alliance and friendſhip 


between her and his majeſty, was going on with a long 
harangue, he not being informed of the averſion of the 


Indian princes to long ſpeeches ; but the king, interrupt- 


ing him, deſired him to fit down, and told him that he 
was welcome to his country, and might depend upon all 
the favours he could reaſonably aſk, in behalf of that no- 
ble princeſs of whom fame had uttered many preat things, 

The general then delivered the queen's letter to his 
majeſty, who gave it to an officer that ſtood by him, and 
the queen's preſent was ſet before the king, conſiſting of 
2 large ſilver baſon, with a fountain in the middle of it, 
weighing upwards of two hundred ounces, a large filver 
cup, a fine looking-glaſs, an embroidered ſword-belt, a 
very handſome pair of piſtols, a plume of feathers, and a 
fan made of feathers, He ſeemed moſt pleaſed with the 
fan, and immediately bad one of the women fan him 
with it, 

Soon after the company were ordered to ſit croſs-legged, 
aſt, and an entertainment was 
ſerved up in diſhes of gold, or tamback, which is a mix- 
ture of gold and braſs. The king was ſeated in a gallery 
raiſed about ſix feet above the hall of audience, and fre- 
quently drank to the general a glaſs of arrack ; who, 
having pledged him in that liquor, was afterwards al- 
lowed to drink what liquor he pleaſed. 


G . 


After dinner the king's women were called in, and ö 
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danced after the manner of the country, 'The king then 
ordered the general to be preſented with a habit of the coyy. 
try, which he put on in his majeſty's preſence ; and then 
withdrawing, went with his retinue on board the ſhips, 

His — having ordered two of his noblemen to treat 
with the general on the alliance with the queen, and ſet. 
tling articles of commerce, it was at length agreed, that 
the Engliſh ſhould enjoy a free trade, and no cuſtoms he 
paid for goods imported or exported : that in caſe of ſhip. 
wreck, aſſiſtance ſhould be given to the Engliſh, and the 

oods reſtored to the owners ;z and, in caſe of death, the 
Engliſh ſhould have liberty to bequeath their effects to 
whom they pleaſed : that all contracts with the king's 
ſubjects ſhould be punctually performed; and if the Eng. 
liſh received any injury from the natives, the king ſhould 
do them juſtice: that they ſhould determine all differences 
among their own people, and enjoy the freedom of their 
religion, 

Theſe articles being ſettled, the Engliſh factors proceed. 
ed to purchaſe pepper; but the Portuguele uſing all art 
to obſtruct their trade, the general reſolved to cruiſe in 
the ſtreights of Malacca for their ſhips z and, on the third 
of October 1602, took a large Portugueſe carrack of nine 
hundred tons burthen, with above ſix hundred perſons on 
board, and laden with nine hundred and fifty bales of 
chints, and calicoes, with abundance of rice and rich 
merchandize ſufficient to freight all the Engliſh veſſels, 

The general, on his return to Achen, made the king a 
preſent of ſome of the moſt valuable things he had taken 


in the prize : upon which has majeſty congratulated him, - 


and ſeemed rejoiced at his ſucceſs ; for the Portugueſe had 
behaved with ſuch inſolence, that all the Indian princes 
were exaſperated againſt them. 

The general having finiſhed his affairs, and ſettled (eve. 
ral factors at Achen, had his audience of leave, when he 
received from the king a letter to her majeſty in the Arabic 
tongue, and alſo two habits for the queen of rich ſilks 
embroidered with gold, and a ring ſet with a fine ruby. 
The general himſelf was preſented with another ring of 
the ſame kind; and, on his taking leave of his majeſly, 
that prince aſſured him, that whenever any Engliſh ſhips 
came into his ports, they ſhould meet with the ſame kind 
uſage he had found there. This our countrymen long 
experienced, no other nation enjoying the ſame privileges 
as the Engliſh at the city of Achen. 


SECT. VII. 


A conciſe Account of the Engliſh Fa#tories in the Iſle of Suma- 
tra, particularly of BENCOOLEN, MARLBOROUGH-« 
ForRT, and SILLEBAR. 


ENCOOLEN is ſituated on the ſouth-weſt coaſt of 
Sumatra, in three degrees ten minutes ſouth latitude, 
and one hundred and three degrees eaſt longitude from 
London ; and from the year 1685 to the year 1719, was 
the principal ſettlement of the Engliſh upon that iſland, 
It is known at ſea by a high ſlender mountain, called the 
Sugar Loaf, that riſes in the country twenty mil.s behind 
it. Before the town of Bencoolen a ſmall iſland, called 
Rat Iſland, breaks the ſwell of the ſea, and with the point 
of Sillebar, which extends two or three leagues to the 
ſouthward, forms a large bay. Within this iſland the 
ſhips uſually ride; but this road is inconvenient, eſpecially 
during the ſouth-weſt monſoons. On the north-welt ſide 
is a river, which brings the pepper out of the inland coun- 
try; but there is great inconvenience in ſhipping it, on 
account of a dangerous bar at the river's mouth. _ 
The town is near two miles in compaſs, and was chiefly 
inhabited by the natives, who build their houſes upon 
pillars of bamboo, as in other parts of the iſland ; and 
formerly the Engliſh, Portugueſe, and Chineſe had cach 
a ſeparate quarter, in which the houſes of the Engliſh 
were erected after their own model, 
no want of brick or ſtone, they found themſelves under 
the neceſſity of building with timber, on account of the, 
frequent earthquakes, to which the iſland is ſubje& ; but 
the Chineſe, after the manner of their country, had low 
houſes that had only a ground-floor, : 
As Bencoolen is A on a ſtinking moraſs, its un- 


healthy ſituation proved fatal to great numbers of t 
Engliſh: 


Though there was 
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SUMATRA» 


** he natives had for ſeveral years appeared 
* to threaten the Jeſlruction of 
"Engliſh ſettlement; which is the leſs wonderful, as 
= Engliſh, who were unhappily ſent thither, were ſo void 
of underſtanding as to treat the natives like their ſlaves ; 
for Dampier oblerves, that while he was there, the Eng- 
liſh chief who governed Bencoolen had ſo little diſcretion 
as to put two of the neighbouring rajas, or kings, in the 
ſtocks, becauſe their people did not bring down pepper 
ſo faſt as he expected. In ſhort, the badneſs of the air, 
and the ill conduct of the Engliſh company's ſervants, 
made it neceſſary to fix upon a ſituation that was at once 
more healthy, and would admit of a more regular fortifi- 
cation than the place where the old fort ſtood 

Accordingly a fort was marked out upon a riſing ground 

about two or three miles to the ſouthward of Bencoolen, 
the foundations were Jaid, and the walls, which are of 
brick, began to riſe, when the 2 being ripe for an 
inſurrection, aſſembled in arms againſt the Engliſh, cut 
off part of the garriſon, and the reſt eſcaped in their boats 
to ſea, and got on board one of the company's ſhips. 

But though the natives had thus driven the Engliſh from 
Bencoolen, in about a year's time they ſuffered them to re- 
turn, and complete the fortifications at MARLBOROUGH- 
FORT, as it is now called, without oppoſition and there 
the factory enjoy the advantages of a pure air, ſound health, 
and flouriſhing trade, though it is only two or three miles 
diſtant from Bencoolen. 

About ten miles to the ſouthward of Bencoolen is S1L- 
LEBAR, Which is ſituated in a bay at the mouth of a large 
river of the ſame name, in four degrees ſouth latitude. 
But this place has no good freſh water ; for if that which 
proceeds from the ſprings there be drank for a conſiderable 
time, it occaſions gripings and fluxes. The town is en- 
compaſſed by large woods and rocky mountains, and, with 
the adjacent country, was formerly ſubject to the king of 
Bantam. The Engliſh have a ſmall colony there, which 
is a detachment from Marlborough-fort, to receive the 


pepper brought thither by the natives. 


Beſides theſe Englith ſettlements we have LAT TON, 
which is ſituated about forty miles to the northward of 
Bencoolen; BENTALL, which lies at leaſt an hundred 
miles in the ſame direction; and Mocyo-Mocno, 
which is ſituated near Indrapour, and is now the moſt 
uortherly of all out ſettlements. | 


CE ST. - VI 


Of the Settlements 4 the Dutch at Sumatra, particularly of 
PaDAnG, PULLAMBAM, and BANCALIS. 


N a part of the coaſt of Sumatra, called the Gold 

Coaſt, the Dutch have a factory at Papaxs, 
under the management of a chief, who has his council 
and fiſcal ; and this is conſidered as a very profitable as 
well as honourable poſt, 


The Dutch have likewiſe a factory at PuLLamBan, 


about eight leagues from the ſea, on the banks of a very 
large river which empties itſelf by four different channels 
into the ſea, The great trade carried on there is that of 
pepper, which the Dutch endeavour to monopolize in the 
ſame manner as they do cloves, nutmegs, and cinnamon; 
and are therefore at a very great expence in keeping ſeveral 
armed barks cruizing at the mouth of this river, to pre- 
vent what they are pleaſed to call ſmuggling. They have 
indeed contracted with the king of Pullambam to take off 
all the pepper in his dominions at the rate of ten pieces of 
eight, or fifty ſhillings, for a bahaar, or four hundred 
pounds weight, which is eſteemed a fair price : they have, 
however, introduced a clauſe in their contract, by which 
id is agreed, that half the purchaſe of the pepper ſhall be 
paid in cloth, at ſuch a price as greatly reduces the value 
of their cargoes ; and on this account they are ſo much 
afraid of ſmuggling: yet, it is ſaid, that in ſpite of their 
armed barks, on paying a thouſand florins to the king of 
Pullambam, and the ſame ſum to the Dutch chief, a 
cargo of a thouſand: bahaars of pepper may be carried off 
the iſland without any great difficulty. 

, Though the country is mountainous, this is not con- 

cred as a great inconvenience, ſince moſt of the moun- 
tains abound with gold, ſilver, lead, and other metals; 


* 
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and the company ate poſleſſed of ſome gold mines, which 
are extremely rich, but they do not turn out greatly ty 
the advantage of the company, while all their oihcers get 
immenſe eſtates out of them, 

The principal places where gold is found by the na- 
tives, are Triou and Manicabo, where they obtain it in 
the following manner, They dig at the bottom of the 
mountain ditches, where the water being ſtopped, when 
rolling down the ſides of the mountains in the winter, 
in the ſummer they draw it off ; and by waſhing the 
mud which remains at the bottom, obtain from thence 
conſiderable quantities of gold duſt. Indeed it is gene- 
rally thought by thoſe, who are beſt acquainted with the 
commerce of the Indies, that this iſland furniſhes annu- 
ally five thouſand pounds weight of this precious metal, 
yet very little, if any, of this gold is ever brought to Eu- 
rope, the Dutch diſpoſing of it in other places, where 
gold is highly valuable, to purchaſe other commodities, 
which in Europe turn to a better account. 

Beſides Padang and Pullambam, already mentioned, the 
Dutch have a ſtrong fort and a great factory at Jamsr, 
and another at SIACK ; but this laſt place is very un- 
healthy. It ſtands on the great river Andraghira, into 
which, ata certain ſeaſon of the year, come vaſt quantities 
of ſhads of a very large ſize, whoſe roes being accounted 
a great delicacy, are taken out, and the reſt of the fiſh 
thrown away, which, lying in great heaps, corrupt, and 
exhale peſtilential vapours that infect the air. The per- 
ſons therefore that are ſent to Siack, are much of the 
ſame ſtamp with thoſe that are ſent to Banda, that is, 
men of abandoned characters and deſperate fortunes, 


The above roes they pickle with ſalt and tamarinds, 


and then dry them in ſmoke; after which they wrap them 
up in large leaves, and carry them to all the countries 
from Achen to Siam, Theſe roes, when dried, are call- 
ed Turbaw, and captain Hamilton thinks their taſte far 
exceeds that of caviar, 

They have another conſiderable factory on the banks 
of the river Bancalis, that produces large profit from the 
fail of cloth and opium, which are conſtantly paid for in 
gold duſt, This was diſcovered by a factor in the com- 
pany's ſervice, who, after he had carried it on privately 
for about ten years, and acquired by it upwards of one 
hundred thouſand pounds ſterling, reſolved to ſecure what 
he had got, by making a free diſcovery of this branch of 
commerce to the company, who then took it into their 
own hands, | 

About BancaL1s there are prodigious numbers of wild 
ſwine, and in the months of December and January their 
fleſh is very ſweet and fat. In thoſe months great num- 
bers of people reſort thither in ſmall proas, Some go into 
the woods, and drive them towards the river, while others 
are ready with dogs to drive them into it, and when one 
goes, all the herd follow ; others are ready with lances 
in their proas, to purſue them in the water, and lance 
them. They are taken up on the oppoſite ſhore, and im- 
mediately carried to places appointed, where there are 
many fires made of bruſh wood, with which they ſinge 
off the hair, and then taking out the entrails, cut them in 
proper pieces, and ſalt them in the proas, each proa hav- 
ing a ſhare in proportion to the number of men it brings. 

here are likewiſe ſeveral other Dutch plantations on 
this iſland, which are all comprehended under the gene- 
ral title of the weſt coaſt, | 


. 
Of the Coin, Weights, and Meaſures uſed at Sumatra, 


I this country there are but two ſorts of money of their 
own coining ; the firſt is of lead, which they call caſh, 
of which fifteen hundred make a maſs, or fifteen pence, 
which is their gold coin : a quarter of a maſs is called a 
pollam, or copong, which is imaginary : ſixteen maſs 
make one tael, which is likewiſe imaginary, and equiva- 
lent to twenty ſhillings Engliſh. Dollars and other Spa- 
niſh money are current almoſt all over the iſland : but 
though fifteen hundred caſh are commonly reckoned the 
value of a maſs, they riſe and fall as the money-changers 
think proper, only there are ſeldom leſs than a thouſand, 
or more than fifteen hundred, reckoned to a mals. as 
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„ A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


leaf, The fruit has the ſhape of a pear, and, in the 
largeſt part, is twelve or thirteen inches round, It has , 
tough ſmooth rind, of a light green colour, and the fruit 


At Achen pieces of gold are oftener uſed in merchan- 
dize than their coin, eſpecially in conſiderable bargains ; 
it is therefore neceſſary to expreſs at what rate you intend 
$0 receive and pay gold, as well as what catty you buy 
and ſell by, The receiving a thouſand pounds in thcir 
gold maſs would be attended with inconceivable trouble, 
tor braſs, mixed metals, and filver gilt, are frequently 
found among them, and even the money-changers, who 
are employed in examining them, are ſometimes deceived, 
though, if they receive any bad, they are obliged to make | 
them good to the perſon by whom they are employed, 

A merchant may likewiſe be greatly impoſed on by re- 
ceiving their gold duſt, for they will mix ſmall bits of 
other metal with it, which are not eaſily diſtinguiſhed, 
and make it neceſſary to employ the money-changers upon 
theſe occaſions. Great numbers of theſe people are to 
be found in the ſtreets of Achen, and they are generally 
either Guzarats, or natives of the Hither India, 

As to the weights uſed at Sumatra for money and goods 
five tael make a buncal, twenty buncal make a catty, and 
one hundred catty a pecul, or one hundred and thirty-two 
pounds Engliſh weight. Three peculs are a China bahar, 
or three hundred and ninety-ſix pounds China weight, 
and of Malayan weight at Achen,. four hundred and 
twenty-two pounds, fifteen ounces ; and upon the weſt 
coaſt, particularly at Bencoolen, a bahar is five hundred 
pounds weight, or five hundred and ſixty pounds Engliſh. 

The uſual meaſure for corn or liquids is the bamboo, 
which holds about a gallon, and it does not appear that | 
there is any other meaſure for cloth, beſides the natural 
cubit and fathom. | 


Ker. - as 
Of the NICOBAR and ANDOMAN ISLANDS, 


HE N1coBAR ISLANDS extend northward from the 

end of Sumatra into the entrance of the bay of Ben- 
gal, and lie from the ſeventh to the tenth degree of north 
latitude, and between the ninety-ſecond and ninety-fourth 
degrees of longitude, The large of them, at which 
ſhips uſually touch, and that gives name to the reſt, is 
ſituated moſt to the ſouthward, and is about forty miles 
long, and twelve or fifteen broad, 

The ſouth end of this iſland is mountainous, and has 
ſteep clifts towards the ſea z but all the reſt of the iſland 
is low uneven land, covered with woods, in which are a 
great number of tall trees fit for building, or any other 
uſes, The ſoil is a rich black mould, and might produce 
any grain was it cultivated. The iſland does not appear 
to produce any valuable commodities, nor.has any nation 
attempted to make a ſettlement upon it, or to bring the 
people under their dominion. 

The country is over-run with wood, for they have only 
a few plantations of cocoa-nut-trees near the ſea-ſhore, 
from which they draw their beloved liquor toddy, and the 
nuts afford them meat and drink; for they are ſaid to 
have neither rice, nor any other grain growing in the 
country. Inſtead of bread they uſe the fruits of the melory 


So NA TRA, 


within it is much like an apple, but full of ſmall ſtring; 


or fibres. They ſcrape the pulp from the ſtrings with 


wooden knife, and making it up in great lumps as big a; 
threepenny loaves, boil them in earthern pots: they wil 
keep a week, but aſterwards turn ſour, This is their 
chief food, for they have no roots, except a ſew yams 
nor do they ſeem fond of hogs-fleſh or poultry, thou h 
they are in no want of either ; but fiſh is eaten = 
plentifully, every houſe keeping a fiſhing- boat or two 

The natives are tall, clean limbed, and of a dark tw 

ny complexion : they have ſtraight hair and black eyes 
their viſage is pretty long; their noſes are well turned 
and proportioned, and their faces, taken altogether, to- 
lerably handſome; but the women pull the hair off their 
eye-brows, which renders them not quite ſo agreeable a; 
they otherwiſe would be, l 

The men only wear a narrow piece of linen tied round 
their waiſts, to which thay faſten another cloth of about 
a hand's breadth, and bringing it up between their legs 

juſt cover their nakedneſs; but the women have a cloth 
about their Joins, which reaches as low as their knces 
and ſerves inſtead of a petticoat. 

The natives are a peaceable, harmleſs people; and beins 
friendly, and not inclined to quarrel, murder and robbery 
are ſeldom heard of among them. They confine ther. 
ſelves to one woman, and live as man and wife, without 
any prieſt to tie the nuptial knot, As to their religion 
we only know that they have ſome caves dug in the rocks, 
towards which, the miſſionaries obſerve, they pay a kind of 
adoration. It is alſo ſuppoſed that they worſhip the moon, 
from their great rejoicings at its firſt appearance, They 
are not divided into caſts or tribes, like the natives of the 
continent of India, but eat and drink, and mingle with 
each other, and with ſtrangers, without the leaſt ſcruple. 

Their language is peculiar to themſelves ; they have, 
however, ſome few Portugueſe and Malayan words, which 
are of uſe to them in bartering with the foreigners who 
touch upon their coaſt : for when any ſhips pals by, both 
men and women come on board, bringing with them, 
hogs, poultry, fruit, and other proviſions. They alla 
ſometimes bring ambergris, but oftener a mixture, which 
looks very like it, and with which the Europeans are 
ſometimes impoſed upon. They uſually take in return 
tobacco, iron, linen, and old cloaths. 

The ANDOMAN ISLANDS are ſituated in the bay of Ben- 
gal tothe northward of the Nicobar iſlands, extending from 
the eleventh to the fifteenth of north latitude. As the 
manners and cuſtoms of theſe people are the ſame with 
thoſe of the inhabitants of the Nicobar iſlands, the above 
deſcription will ſerve for both. Several writers have 
charged the natives of all theſe iſlands with being cani- 
bals, and would perſuade us, that they have a particular 
fondneſs for human fleſh, but this is ſo far from being the 
caſe, that like the people of the firſt ages, they live chief 


tree, which grows wild in the woods: it is of the ſize of | 
a large apple-tree, has a blackiſh bark, and a pretty broad 


on fruit, and are found to be as harmleſs and inoffenſie 
as any people upon earth. 
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| SECT. b 
The land firſt poſſeſſed by the Portugueſe, who were ex- 
pelled by the Dutch. The Situation and Extent of Cey- 
lon. Its Climate, and Seaſons. With a Deſcription of 


the Face of the Country, and of the Mountain called 
Adam's Le . * 


E ſhall now take a view of the delightful iſland of 
Ceylon, the moſt weſterly of thoſe beyond the great 
peninſula of India, and then return back to the continent. 
The ancients to whom it was known by the name of Ta- 
probane, conſidered it as a plentiful ſource of all ſorts of 


CHAP. XIV. 


YL @ 


was of opinion, that this was the country of Ophir 
and Tarſis, with whoſe treaſures Solomon's fleets welt 
loaded, | 

The Portugueſediſcovered this fine iſland, and conſider. 
ing the advantages that might be drawn from it, lande 
here in 1506, under the conduct of Laurence Almeida, 
who took poſſeſſion of it in the name of Emanual, king 
of Portugal, by erecting a column with an inſcription, im- 


treated with one of the kings of Ceylon, whom he plo- 
miſed the protection of Emanuel, on condition of his ha,, 
ing a yearly acknowledgment of two thouſand five hundre 


riches and curious merchandize z and the learned Bochart 


* 


quintals of cinnamon. The Dutch, ſays the 2 


porting, that it had no maſter, though he at the ſame time 
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the philoſophical and political hiſtory of the Eat and | 


N aving eſtabliſhed themſelves on the 
Weſt Ns in the Moluccas; and by being poſ- 
_ of Batavia and Malacca, could intercept any ſhips 
a9” thro' thoſe Straits, or Sunda, their rapaciouſneſs 

_—_ with their ſtrength, formed a deſign of extermi- 

ating their European rivals from the iſland of Ceylon alſo. 

5 of their admirals named Spilherg firſt gained a footing 
the country, by offering his aſſiſtance to the king of 
0 al, who was then ſtruggling hard in defence of his na- 
— rights, againſt the power and perfidy of the Portu- 
eſe The natives, aided by their Dutch auxiliaries, main- 
Cd a long and obſtinate war, and at length, in 1658, 
entirely drove out the Portugueſe. For thele ſervices the 
Dutch were put into poſſeſſion of all the ſettlements before 
held by their rivals ; but the poor harraſſed natives found 
that they had only exchanged one European tyrant 
for another. Things remained in this inimical ſtate for 
more than a century, but ſo lately as the year 1766 a 
lone war, which had been equally deſtructive to each 
power, was terminated by a formal peace being ratified, 
by which great advantages were derived to the Dutch co- 
loniſts. Their ſovereignty over the diſtricts of the iſland 
which they poſſeſſed was acknowledged by the prince of 
Candi, who had before recognized them only by the ap- 
pellation of guardian of his coaſts; and further, the Dutch 
commiſſaries are authorized to extend their trade, to all 
parts of the iſland, without reſtriction ; and the country 
power engages to carry on no foreign commerce with any 
other nation. In return, for all theſe eſſential advantages, 
the Dutch agree to pay annually to the prince of the 
country, the value of the produce of the ceded coaſts, and to 
ſupply the Cinglaſſes with a certain quantity of ſalt, ſuffi- 
cient for their conſumption, g . M. de Bougainville, 
who viſited theſe parts in 1768, confirms the above parti- 
culars related by the Abbe Raynal. 

The iſland of CEYLON is ſituated between the ſixth and 
tenth degrees of north latitude, and between the ſeventy- 
ninth and eighty-ſecond of eaſt longitude from London, 
and is about two hundred and fifty miles in length 
from north to ſouth, and near one hundred in breadth 
from eaſt to weſt; and the Dutch obſerve, that in its 
ſhape it reſembles a Weſtphalia ham, It is ſeated about 
forty-five miles to the ſouth-eaſt of the hither peninſula of 
India, and is one of the fineſt countries in the world. 

The monſoons and ſeaſons are the ſame here as on the 
neighbouring continent; for the rains begin to fall much 
ſooner on the Weſtern coaſt than on the Eaſtern, juſt as 
they fall ſooner on the Malabar ide of the coaſt of India, 
than on the coaſt of Coromandel, which probably proceeds 
from the ſame cauſe, Ceylon, as well as that great peninſu- 
la, being divided by very high mountains. The northern 
part of the iſland is ſubject to great droughts of very long 
continuance, an affliction that is the more ſenſibly felt as 
there are ſcarce any ſprings or rivers in that part of the 
iſland, and the inhabitants are obliged to be ſupplied with 
water as well as food from the South. | 

There are, however, ſeveral rivers in the iſland, which 
fall down from the mountains, but are generally ſo rapid 
and full of rocks as not to be navigable ; the largeſt is that 
of Mavillagonga, which has its ſource in a mountain cal- 
led Adam's Mount, and running north-eaſt falls into the ſea. 

The country is for the moſt part covered with fragrant 
woods and groves, and between the mountains are little 
fertile vallies watered by fine ſprings. Not only gold and 
other metals, but topazes, rubies, ſapphire, granates, and 
cryſtal are the productions of this iſland. 

In its ſouthern part, avout twenty leagues from the ſea, 
is a vaſt plain, in the middle of which is the above moun- 
tain covered with a fine turf, it riſes a rock of a pyramidi- 
cal form; but ſo ruggid, that, it is ſaid, it can only be 
alcended by means of an iron chain, which hangs from 
the top to the bottom. It is ſuppoſed to be two leagues 
irom the plain to the topmoſt ſummitz but the way ſo 
bad, that letting out early in the morning, one cannot ar- 
rive thither till two hours after mid-day ; and the height 
is ſo prodigious, that the ſailors begin to deſcry it twenty 
*eagues out at ſea, Though the ſummit of the rock, when 
viewed from the bottom in the plain, appears like a point, 


yet it forms a terraſs two hundred paces in diameter; in 
12 | 
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the centre of which is a large and deep lake of ſome of the 
beſt water in the world, From thence proceed ſeveral ri- 
vulets which fall in torrents down the ſides of the moun- 
tain, and, after being reunited, form three great rivers in 
the plain. Near the lake is a large ſtone, on which is the 
print of a man's foot, as perfectly engraved as if the im- 
preſſion had been made on wax. The Cinglaſſes are per- 
ſuaded that it is a veſtige of the firſt man, and therefore 
have called that mountain Hamalel, or Adam's mountain; 
which the Portugueſe have tranſlated Pico de Adam, or the 
Peak of Adam. I he people believe, that the firſt man was 
created here; that the lake aroſe from the tears which Eve 
ſhed at Abel's death; and that Ceylon was part of the ter- 
reſtrial paradiſe. This tradition, which could only be re- 
ceived from the Jetus, it is ſaid came from king Vigia Raia, 
who, according to the common opinion, lived five hun- 
dred years before Chriſt. 

The Abbe Raynal imagines, that Ceylon was at ſome diſ- 
tant period of time united to the continent of India, and 
ſevered therefrom by ſome violent concuſſion of nature. 
The narrow ſea which runs between it is full of ſhoals, 
ſo that no ſhip can fail upon it; and there are only a few 


places where ſmall boats may paſs in four or five feet of 
water, 


„„ 


Of the Trees and Plants of CEYLON, with a particular De/- 
cription of the Tallipot-Tree, the Rcffule, the Cinna- 


mon- Tree, the Jaka, the Orula, and the Downekaia. Of 


the different kinds of Grain, and the Methad of Huſbandry 
practiſed by theſe Natives. 


NE of the moſt remarkable trees in Ceylon is the 
O TaLLIPoT, which grows ſtraight and tall, and is ae 
big as the maſt of a ſhip: the leaves are ſaid tw be io 
large as to cover fifteen or twenty men, and k:up them 
dry; they are round, and fold up like a fan. Th: n:tives 
wear a piece of the Jeaf on their heads when they travel, 
to ſhade them from the ſun ; and they are ſo tough, „at 
they are not eaſily torn, though thoſe that went hem make 
their way through the woods and buſhes, Every lier 
carries one, which alſo ſerves him for a tent to lie in; and, 
without theſe leaves, it would be impoſſible to live abroad 
in the rainy ſeaſon. This tree bears no fruit till the laſt 
year in which it lives, and then has plenty of a hard fruit 
of the ſize of a nutmeg. Its trunk contains a pith, which 
is ſometimes eaten like the pith of the /ago tree, and bread 
is made of it as well as of ſago. 

They have a tree called refule, that is as ſtraight and 
as tall as the cocoa-tree, and is alſo full cf pith. From 
this tree the natives draw a cool pleaſant liquor that is very 
agreeable, though it is no ſtronger than water, ar.d an or- 
dinary tree yields three or four gallons a day. By boiling 
this liquor they obtain a kind of brown ſugar, which in 
India is called jaggory; and, it is ſaid, that they can refine 
it, and make it fit to anſwer all the purpoſes of ſugar. They 
obtain this liquor in the following manner: on the very 
top of the tree grows a bud, which they cut off, and bind 
about it pepper, ſalt, limes, garlick, and leaves: under 
this bud they hang an earthen-pot to catch the liquor, and 
every day cut a thin ſlice from the end where the bud 
grew. The leaves of this tree fall off, and are renewed 
every year till it arrives at its full growth, and then the 
ſame leaves continue on it for ſeveral years together, As 
the bud at the top ripens and withers, others come out 
lower every year, till they reach to the bottom of the 
boughs, and then the tree has done bearing, and dies 
within ſeven or eight years after. The wood of this tree, 
which is very hard and heavy, is black, and of this the 
inhabitants make the peſtles with which they beat the rice 
out of the huſks in mortars. 

There are here whole foreſts of oranges, citrons, and 
cinnamon: trees; and the laſt are ſo common, that the ſmell 
of them ſpreads eight leagues round. 

The cinnamon- tree is peculiar to this iſland, and is of 
ineſtimable value to the Dutch. This tree grows on the 
ſouth weſt part of the iſland, where it is as common as 
any other in the woods ; but there are few or none to be 
found towards the northern coaſt ; yet the Dutch have ſe- 
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cured all the bays and mouths of the rivers round the 
iſland to prevent other nations ſettling there, or having 
any commerce with the natives. 

The root of the Cinnamon tree is large, and divides it 
into ſcveral branches, covered with a bark, which on the 
outer ſide is of a greyiſh brown, and on the inner of a 
reddif caſt. The wood of this root is hard, white, and 
has no ſmell. 'I he body of the tree, which grows to the 
height of 18 or 20 yards, is covered, as well as its nu- 
merous branches, with a bark which at firſt is green and 
afterwards red, The leaf is ſomething like that of the 
laurel, but longer and narrower : when firſt unfolded it is 
of a flame colour; but after it has been ſometime expoſed 
to the air, and grows dry, it changes to a deep green on 
the upper ſurface, and to a lighter on the lower. The 
flowers are ſmall and white, and grow on large bunches 
at the extremity of the branches; they have an agreeable 
ſmell, ſomething like that of the lilly of the valley. The 
fruit is ſhaped like an acorn, but is not ſo large; it is com- 
monly ripe in September : when boiled in water it yields 
an oil, which ſwims at top and takes fire: if left to cool it 
hardens into a white ſubſtance of which candles are made; 
which have an agreeable ſmell, and are preſerved for the 
uſe of the king of Ceylon, No part of the tree that pro- 
duces the Cinnamon is valuable, except the under bark. The 
beſt ſeaſen for raiſing and. ſeparating it from the outer 
bark is in the ſpring; when the ſap flows copiouſly. It is 
cut into chin ſlices and expoſed to the fun, in drying it 
curls up. The beſt Cinnamon is obtained from trees about 
three or four years old ; after that ſtanding they yield a 
coarſer kind. The trunk when ſtripped of its bark de- 
cays, but freſh ſhoots ariſe from the root. The fruit of this 
tree contains a ſeed from whence it is raiſed. Good 
Cinnamon muſt be fine, ſmooth, brittle, thin, of a yellow 
colour, inclining to red, fragrant, aromatick, and of a 
poignant yet agreeable taſte, Beſides its uſefulneſs in the 
Culinary art it poſſeſſes great medicinal virtues, 

Abbe Raynal Hiſt. Politique. 
Ib Yes areaclaſs of people in Ceylon that are con- 
fied as the loweſt link in the chair of ſociety, and to 
thei,” the employment of barking the cinnamon trees is al- 
towed ; and every other claſs of iſlanders conſider it as a 
diſgrace to be employed therein. The Dutch are ſaid to 
urchaſe cinnamon of the king of Candi, on an average at 
2 pence per pound. Attempts have been made to culti- 


vate the Cinnamon- iree at Malabar, and the 1/le of France, by 


the French, who have for ſeveral years paſt looked with an 
envious eye cn the excluſive trade which the Dutch carry 
on in ſpices ; but it has on every experiment been found 
to degenerate when raiſed on any other ſoil. 

The Areca grows on a ſpecies of palm-tree, and is a 
fruit not uncommon in moſt parts of Alia, and is in great 
plenty at Ceylon. It is oval, ſomewhat reſembling a date, 
but more pointed at the ends. The bark is thick, ſmooth, 
and membraceous ; and covers a kernel of a whitiſh caſt, 
ſhaped like a pear, and of the ſize of a nutmeg. The In- 
dians ſometimes eat it by itſelf, but ſo taken, it impo- 
veriſhes the blood, and cauſes the jaundice ; but when 
mixed with betel, its unwholſome qualities are entirely 
corrected. 

The Betel is a creeping and climbing plant like the ivy. 
It embraces the Agoti-tree, and is cultivated in the ſame 
manner as the vine. Its leaves a good deal reſemble thoſe 
of the citron, tho' longer and narrower at the extremity. 
The bete! thrives beſt in moiſt places, but is found in all 
parts of India. . 

At all times of the day, and even in the night the In- 
dians chew the leaves of the betel, the bitterneſs of which 
1s corrected by the areca that is wrapped up in them. 
There is conſtantly mixed with it the ch:nam, a kind of 
burnt lime, made of ſhells. The rich frequently add per- 
fumes. It would be thought a breach of politeneſs among 
the Indians to take leave for any long time without pre- 
_— each other with a piece of bete/; ** It is” ſays the 

aynal, a pledge of friendſhip which relieves the 
pain of abſence.” No one dares to ſpeak to a ſuperior 
unleſs his mouth is perfumed with betel, it would even 
be rude to neglect this precaution with an equal. The 
women of gallantry are the moſt lavith in the uſe of betel, 
it being a powerful incentive to love. This leaf is taken 


after meals; it is chewed during a viſit; it is offered like 
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| forty or fifty buſhels in a day. 


Cern ox, 
ſnuff among Europeans when acquaintance meet; 
with this difference, that the Indians have a kind of c. 
monial of preſenting it, at meeting and parting, 7. 
exceſſive uſe of betel deſtroys the teeth, but it is ſail to. 
an excellent ſtomachic. Raynal, vol. I. page as. 

Among the other extraordinary trees of this i{l1nq 5 
the ORULA, which is of the ſize of an apple-tree, 5 
| bears a fruit like an olive; this they ſometimes take 4s 2 
purge: they alſo uſe it to gye their cloaths black, by dip. 
ping them into water, in which this fruit has been infuſ. 
ed; and it is ſaid, that if a piece of ruſty iron be thrgyy 
into this water, it will eat off the ruſt, and the iron be. 
come bright; but that the water will be ſo black, that it 
will ſerve for ink. 

Here are a great variety of fruits; but the natives ſcl. 
dom eat them ripe, or cultivate any but thoſe which 
ſerve for pickles. The fruit called jack, or jaka, is 3 
part of their food, it grows upon Jarge trees, is round 
and of the ſize of a peck loaf : it is covered with a green 
prickly rind, and has ſeeds or kernels within it, that te. 
ſemble a cheſnut, both in ſize, colour, and taſte, Thiz 
fruit they gather before it is ripe, and when boiled it has 
the taſte of cabbage ; but when mellow it is eaten raw 
and is very good. The kernels roaſted in the ember 
ſerve them for food when on a journey, 

There is another fruit called zambo, which is very 
Juicy, and has the taſte of an apple: the colour is white, 
ſtreaked with red, and it looks very beautiful. They haye 
alſo ſome fruits that reſemble our plums and cherrics ; 
nor do they want any of the common Indian fruits, 25 
pine- apples, cocoas, limes, melons, pomgranates, and mangoes. 

The kitchen-gardens of this iſland are well ſupplied with 
roots and herbs ; the roots they eat are known by the ge- 
neral name of yams, though they have a great variety of 
them. They have allo ſeveral ſorts of vegetables, which 
they eat with butter, ſome of which are nearly equal 6 
aſparagus. They alſo dreſs ſome of their green fat 
with rice. The Portugueſe and Dutch have introduced 
almoſt all the herbs and roots uſed in our kitchens, z; 
coleworts, lettuce, ſage, mint, reſemary, radiſbes, and carr: ; 
and their woods afford plenty of medicinal herbs, which 
are well known to the natives, for their efficacy in reſtor- 
ing the diſcaſed to health. 

The country alſo abounds with flowers of the fineſt 
colours, and the moſt fragrant fmells, but the natives ne- 
ver cultivate them, or take any delight in fine gardens; 
yet the young fellows and girls adorn their hair wich them. 

Their uſual ſeed-time is in July or Auguſt, ſoon after 
the beginning of the rains, and their harveſt in January 
or February; but where they have always plenty of water, 
they pay littie regard to the ſeaſons, but ſow and reap al- 
moſt at any time, 

Their plough has a handle and foot ſhod with iron, 
much like our foot ploughs ; but they are both of a piece, 
and much leſs and ſhorter on account of their turning on 
the ſide of hills where they are cramped for want of room. 
A ſmall beam is let into that part which the ploughman 
holds in his hand, and to which the geers of the buffaloes 
are faſtened : theſe ploughs do not, like ours, bury the 
ſward, but only ſerve to break up the ground that is ſoon 
after overflowed with water, which rots the graſs and 
weeds, 

Inſtead of thraſhing their corn they tread it out with 
oxen and buffaloes, which is frequently done in the fields 
where it grows. When it is reaped they lay out a round 
ſpot of ground for this purpoſe, about twenty-five feet in 
diameter, and dig it a foot and a half deep. This method 
is ſo expeditious, that half a dozen oxen will trample out 
It is remarkable, that the 
people, before they begin this work of treading out the 
corn, always perform fome religious ceremony, and apply 
to their idols for a bleſſing on their labours, 1 

There are ſeveral other kinds of grain which the people 
eat towards the end of the year, when rice begins to grow 
ſcarce, particularly curacan, which is as ſmall 2s muſtard- 
feed; this they beat or grind into flower, and make cakes 
of it. This grain grows on dry ground, and is ripe within 
three or four months after it is fown. _ ; 

They have another grain called tanna, which is 4 


| ſtalks, each of which has an ear, and it is ſaid to multiply 
a thouſand 


ſmall as the former. Every ſeed ſhoots. out four or hve 
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The women who perform moſt part of 
83 cut off the ears when it is ripe, and 
ow them home in baſkets. This is very dry food, and 
mY eaten when rice is not to be had. 
is ＋ 1 re likewiſe grows here a ſeed called tolla, whence 
they extract oil, with which they anoint themſelves. 


SECT. III. 


f and Inſects of CEYLoN, particularly the Ele- 
0 Oh _— the Bees. Of the Birds and Fiſhes, 


N this iſland there are plenty of bufalves, oxen, deer, 
1ats, and hogs; they have likewiſe elephants, monkeys, 
bears, iygers, jackalls, hares, and dogs; but no lions, 
wolves, ſheep, horſes, or aſſes, except ſuch as are imported 
by Europeans. Some of their deer are larger than our 
od deer; but there is another animal that is in all reſpects 
like them, except in the ſize and colour, it is no bigger 
than a hare, and is grey ſpotted with white. : 

This iſland is moſt famous for its elephants, which are 
ſo numerous, that they do incredible damage to the huſ- 
bandmen by breaking their trees, and cating and tramp- 
ling down their corn. Hence the country people are 
obliged to watch ſuch fields as lie near the woods every 
night, and they are not ſecure of their corn even when it is 
placed in their yards. It is with great difficulty that, with 
lighted torches and making a great noiſe, they can frighten 
them away; ſometimes they ſhoot at them, and wound 
them with their arrows; but the enraged clephant fre- 
quently kills them. Their tygers and bears are far leſs 
troubleſome, for they do no damage to the corn, and ſel- 
dom attack people without provocation, 

The Abbe de Guyon obſerves, that the tame elephants of 
Ceylin are more eſteemed than any other in the Indies, not 
only on account of their prodigious bulk, and the beauty 
of their ivory, but alſo for their remarkable doeility. 
« They uſe no other animals but theſe, he adds, in the 
« carriage of hogſheads, and other ſuch burthens. The 
« elephant takes hold of the rope with his trunk and his 
« teeth, he draws it, twiſts it about, throws the load on 
& his back, and fo goes off with it. He draws with equal 
« eaſe a caravel, or half-galley, on dry ground.” 

Their monkies are alſo very numerous, and theſe are 
of ſeveral kinds, ſome are of a dark grey and very large, 
with black faces, and white beards that reach from ear to 
ear, which make them reſemble old men. There is ano- 
ther ſort like the former, and as large, but both their bo- 
dies and faces are milk- white; neither of theſe are miſchiev- 
ous: but there is a third ſort that is very troubleſome, 
theſe have white faces, and no beards, but have long hair 
on their heads like men; about harveſt-time theſe come in 
large companies, and not only eat up a great deal of corn, 
but carry a conſiderable quantity of it away in their hands; 
they likewiſe plunder the gardens about the houſes. 

In ſome part of the iſland are alligators, and they have 
alſo a great variety of ſerpents, ſome of which are ſaid to be 
of an incredible ſize. They have abundance of pole-cats, 
ferrets, weazels, and other vermin, which are ſo numerous, 
that they deſtroy almoſt all the wild rabbits. 

The ants ſwarm here in an amazing degree, and their 
ſting is intolerably ſharp and painful ; they devour almoſt 
every thing they come at, and people can ſcarce ſet down 
= 2 diſh of meat but it will be filled with them. They run 
= upthe walls of the houſes, building arches or covered paſ- 
ages as they go; and if an arch happens to break, they 
come down and aſſiſt in repairing it. The Cinglaſſes take 
Feat care in watching every thing they value, leſt they 
E Ihould be ſpoiled by thefe inſets, whom they diſcover by 
bg fhcſe arches of dirt, which they always build wherever they 
By £0. At a diſtance from the houſes theſe ants raiſe hillocks, 
W five or fix feet high, of a pure and fine clay, ſo firm and 
. hard that it will require a pick- axe to break it, and under 
. theſe they contrive their neſts in the manner of a honey- 
2 _ Theſe inſects increaſe prodigiouſiy, and great 
. r ers of them alſo die at a time; for when they have 
5 arrived at their full growth, and have obtained wings, they 
=> out of an evening after ſun-ſet in ſuch vaſt numbers, 
"9p 2 darken the ſky; and having flown out of ſight, 
aa ort time fall down dead, when the birds which are 

to rooſt frequently pick up a great many of them. 
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The poultry live almoſt entirely upon theſe ants, which 
muſt greatly decreaſe their number. 

They have one ſort of bee like thoſe common in Eng- 
land, theſe build in holes in the ground, and in hollow- 
trees. They have alſo a larger fort of a brighter colour, 
and that makes much thinner honey: theſe fix their combs 
upon the boughs of trees at a great height, and as they 
may be eaſily ſeen, whole villages at the proper time of the 
year go into the woods to gather the honey, and come 
home loaded with it. They ſometimes hold torches under 
the bees till they drop down from the trees, and then boil 
and eat them, thinking them very good food, 

In this iſland are leeches of a reddiſh colour, of about 
the thickneſs of a gooſe quill ; theſe appear about the time 
when the rains begin to fall, and ſoon after the gratis and 
woods are full of them. At firſt they are almoſt as ſmall 
as a horſe-hair, and creeping up the legs of travellers, 


run down their heels, and if they have any ſore, will be 
ſure to get to it. 
lemon and ſalt, to make them drop off, and others uſe a 
flat ſtick to ſcrape them off; but they are ſo ſoon ſucceed- 
ed by others, that it is almoſt in vain, and they moſt com- 
monly let them alone till they reach the end of their jour- 
ney ; for though their legs ſmart a little, this bleeding is 
eſteemed ſalutary. When they come to their houſes, they 
get rid of them at once by rubbing their legs with athes. 

They have plenty of fowls; but it is ſaid the king 
prohibits the people from keeping tame turkies, geeſe, 
ducks, and pigeons, though he himſelf keeps them : they 
have likewiſe a water fowl that is black, and as big as a 
duck; it lives upon fiſh, and will remain under water a 
long time, and at length will come up at a vaſt diſtance, 
There is another fowl that haunts the ponds and marſhes ; 
it lives on fiſh, and is larger than a ſwan. 

There are a few partridges and woodcochs, ſome ſnipes, 
wwood-pigcons and ſparrows; but wild peacochs and green 
parrots are very numerous. 

The macowda ſpeaks very plain, when taught, and is 
of the ſize and colour of a black-bird. There is another 
ſpecies of a very beautiful gold colour, and theſe too may 
be taught to ſpeak. 

The fineſt bird of this country is of the ſize of a ſparrow; 
it is as white as ſnow, except its head, which 1s black, 
with a plume of feathers ſtanding upright, and the tail is 
a foot long. There are others of a deep yellow, but. in 
every other reſpect like the former; neither of them have 
any muſical notes, or are valued for any thing but their 
plumage. | | 

There is great plenty of fiſh in the rivers and ponds, 
which the natives eat with their rice much oftener than 
they do fleſh. They take them with a wicker baſket made 
in the form of a bell, which they put down in the water, 
and ſoon feel if there be any fiſh, by their beating againſt 
the walls of their little priſon, and putting their arms in at 
the top, they take them out with their hands. 
ſeldom uſe nets except on the ſea-coaſt. In ſeveral places 
fiſh are kept for the king's uſe, who diverts himſelf with 
feeding them : and in thoſe places people are prohibited 
taking them, which renders them fo tame, that they will 
ſwim after any body to the ſides of the pond to be fed. 

Beſides the pearl-oyfters found on this coaſt, here is a 
ſhell-fiſh called xanxus, of which the Bengal Indians make 
bracelets. | ; 


$& CF. IV. 


Of the Perfens, Dreſs, Manners, and Cuſtoms of the Cin- 
glaſſes, or Inhabitants of Ceylon. 


HE Cinglaſſes are well ſhaped, of a middle ftature, 
and have long black hair. Their features are re- 
ular, their complexion dark, but leſs ſwarthy than that 
of the Malabars, and their eyes, like thoſe of all other /z- 
dians, are black. | 
Among the people of rank the young men wear their 
hair long and combed back; but when they are on a jour- 
ney they tie it up. Elderly people wear a cap, that has 
ſome reſemblance to a biſhop's mitre. They ſuffer their 
beards to grow long, and wear a waiſtcoat of blue or _ 
calico, 


| 


who always go without ſhoes or ſtockings, make the blood 


To avoid this, ſome rub their legs with 


They 
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calico, and a piece of blue or ſtaihed calico round their | 


waiſt, over which they have a ſaſh, in which they ſtick | 
their knife, which has generally a fine wrought handle: 

they alſo wear a hanger by their ſides, the hilt of which 

is frequently inlaid, and the ſcabbard almoſt covered with 

filver. They walk with a cane, which ſometimes has a 

tuck in it, und are followed by a boy, who carries a little 

bag, in which there is betel and area. The common peo- 

ple are naked to the waiſt, about which they wrap a piece 

of calico that reaches down to their knees. 

The women have their hair combed back and hanging 
on their ſhoulders, ſhining with cocoa- nut oil; a waiſtcoat, 
fixed cloſe to their bodies ſhews their ſhape, and a piece 
of calico being wrapped about them falls below their 
knees, and is longer or ſhorter accotding to their quality. 
They wear jewels in their ears, in which =P bore great 
holes: they alſo wear necklaces, and have bracelets on 
their arms, abundance of rings on their fingers and toes, 
and a girdle or two of ſilver wire or plate about their waiſts. 
Though they have a ſtately mien, they are very obliging 
to their inferiors, with whom they freely converſe. W hen 
they go abroad, they throw a piece of ſtriped filk over 
their heads. | 

They ſalute an acquaintance by holding out both their 
hands, with the palm upwards, and bowing their bodies; 
bur a perſon of ſuperior quality holds out but one hand, or 
perhaps only nods his head. The women ſalute by clap- 
ping the palms of their hands together, and lifting them to 
their foreheads; and the firſt enquiry is about their health, 
as it is with us. When the neareſt relations viſit, they fit 
filent and reſerved; for they are not fond of talking much. 
It is uſual for them to carry proviſions and ſweetmeats with 
them to the houſe of their friend, who, however, makes an 
entertainment for them the firſt day; and if the gueſt ſtays 
longer than a night, he begins to aſſiſt the maſter of the 
houſe in his buſineſs; for they think it unreaſonable that 
idle people, who have nothing to do, ſhould diſturb and hin- 
der others as long as they pleaſe, But the people in ge- 
neral are not very able to make entertainments ; for when 
they go abroad, they are obliged to borrow a great part of 
the cloaths and ornaments they then wear; which is ſo 
common, that they do not eſteem it any diſgrace. 

The Cinglaſſes are ſaid not to want courage, they have 
quick parts, are of a complaiſant infinuating addreſs, and 
are naturally grave: they are of an even temper, and not 
eaſily moved; and when they happen to be in a paſſion, 
are foon reconciled ; they are temperate in their diet, neat 
in their apparel, ſomewhat nice in their eating, and do 
not indulge themſelves in ſleep; but, though they commend 
induſtry, they, like the natives of other hot countries, are 
a little inclined to lazineſs: they are not given to theft, 
but are intolerably addicted to lying, and pay little regard 
to their promiſes ; they allow their women great liberty, 
and are ſeldom jealous : they are extremely ſuperſtitious, 
and great obſervers of omens. If at their firſt going out in 

a morning they ſee a white man, or a great bellied woman, 
they promiſe themſelves ſucceſs in what they are going to 
undertake. Sneezing is an ill omen ; and if they hear the 
cry of a certain little animal, like a /zzard, they think it 
ſo unlucky, that they will defer what they were about till 
another opportunity. 

Their principal food is rice, with ſome ſavoury ſoups 
made of fleſh or fiſh. "Thoſe in affluent circumſtances have 
fix or ſeven diſhes at their table: but moſt of them are ſoup, 
herbs, or other garden-ſtuff, and they have ſeldom above 
one or two of fleſh or fiſh; and of theſe they eat very ſpar- 
ingly. The meat is cut in ſmall pieces and laid by the 
rice; and inſtead of knives and forks they uſe ſpoons made 
of the ſhell of the cocoa- nut. They have braſs and china 
plates on which they eat; and the poor who want theſe, 
are contented with making uſe of broad leaves. If the 
have rice and ſalt in the houſe, the poor think themſelves 
well ſupplied with food; for with rice, a fallad, and the 
Juice of a lemon, inſtead of vinegar, they will make a good 
meal. The eating of beef is prohibited, and they chuſe 
to ſell their pork and fowls to the foreigners who come 
amongſt them; and would think themſelves hardly uſed 
were they compelled to make a meal of either, The wife 
dreſſes the food, and waits on her huſband ; and when he 
done fits down with her children, and takes what is 
eft. | 
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Their uſual drink is water, for they have neither wine 
nor beer, and drink but little arrack. They pour the Wa- 
ter into their mouths, holding the veſſel at a diſtance from 
their heads, without ever touching it with their lips. 
Cock-fighting, and the game of draughts, are their 
uſual diverſions. The cocks of this iſland are larger, and 
their ſpurs much longer than in any other Part of the 
known world; they fix to them large gaffs, and bet upon 
theſe occafions gold, filver, orchards, lands, and man 
other things, which are gained by the maſters of that cock 
which is victorious. Their paſſion for play is carried to 
ſuch an extravagant length, that at the game of draught; 
it is even ſaid that they venture not only all they have ba the 
world, but even their very limbs. When they have nothins 
more to loſe, they ſet a veſſel full of ſeſame, or oil of nuts, * 


they have no olives, on the fire, and by its fide a ſmall axe, 


but very ſharp. He who loſes lays his hand upon a ftone 
and they cut off the joint of a finger, which is immediately 
dipt in the boiling oil, in order to cauteriſe the wound. 
This cruel operation cannot cure them of their bad habit 
of gaming, and ſometimes they are ſo obſtinate, that they 
will not give over till all their fingers are cut off, 


K 


Of their Marriages and Divorces. The Treatment of their 
Wives; their Cruelty to their Children occaſioned by their 
ſuperſtitious Regard to Aſtrology ; and of their Funerals, 


1 in this country, are uſually conclud— 
ed by the parents while their children are very 
young, without conſulting them: but the ſame care i; 
taken as in India, that the married couple be of the ſame 
caſt or tribe, When every thing is concluded, and it is 
thought proper for them to cohabit, the young man ſend; 
his wife 11x or ſeven yards of calico, and a flowered lin- 
nen waiſtcoat : if he carries them himſelf they ſleep to- 
gether that night, and appoint a time for the ſolemniza- 
tion of the wedding, or bringing her home. The even- 
ing before he takes her from her father's, he comes with 
his friends, bringing ſweetmeats and other proviſions, and 
they have a ſupper ſuitable to their rank, after which the 
bride and the bridegroom ſleep in the ſame apartment. 
The next day after dinner the proceſſion begins from the 
wife's father to the huſband's houſe, the wife at theſe 
ſolemnities always going before the huſband. A few days 
after their friends and relations make them a viſit, bring- 
ing proviſions, and rejoicing on the happy occaſion ; but 
it does not appear that the prieſt is called in, even fo much 
as to bleſs the marriage, 

"Theſe contracts are far from being conſidered as in- 
diſſoluble, for the parties, after trying one another's tem- 
per, are at liberty to part and match elſewhere, and this 
they will ſometimes do two or three times over, before 
they fix on thoſe they like; but as they give with their 
daughters portions of cattle, ſlaves, and money, either 
theſe, or an equivalent muſt be returned with the woman, 
= man keeping the male children, and the woman the 
girls, | ; 

Though no man is allowed more than one wife, it! 
ſaid to be common for a woman to have two huſbands, 
and thoſe brothers, who keep houſe together, and the 
children acknowledge both for their father. 

If their daughters are grown up, and marriageable, they 
make no ſcruple of letting young fellows lie with them, in 
hopes they will take them off their hands by marrying 
them, 

The men are ſo complaiſant after marriage, that if the? 
are viſited by a friend, they will offer him their wife ot 
daughter to ſleep with them, eſpecially if he be of a ſupe- 
rior caſt, though it would be an unpardonable crime te 
proſtitute either to a man of lower rank; and lying with 
a man's wife without his leave is even here, where the 
allow ſuch liberties, eſteemed ſo great a crime, that the 
huſband is indemnified if he kills both the adulterer and 
the adultereſs, when he finds them together, In thele 
cuſtoms there is a very ſtriking reſemblance to thoſe 
which prevail in the iſlands of the Sorth-ſea, which bat 
been lately viſited by many European navigators, partici” 


larly Capt. Cote; as will be ſhewn in its proper place. 
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16 ſai omen are very dextrous at procuring 
* 8 2 they think no 3 They have no 
ary RT but the good women of the neighbourhood per- 
pain” why office, The child is no ſooner born than the 
ge is conſulted to know whether it comes into the 
3 a lucky planet, and if they ſay that the hour 
hg {5rtunate, the child is expoſcd, thrown into a ri- 
gs - oiven to ſomebody elſe; for though they ſuppoſe 
way child would bring misfortunes on the parentz, they 
: — that he may procure happineſs to a ſtranger. In 
— from the prevailing ſuperſtition of the country, 
with reſpect to aſtrology, many people, who are afraid 
f the charge of children, are ſo cruel as to diſpatch them, 
3 the pretence that they are born under an unlucky 
lanet. They give their children what names they pleaſe 
to diſtinguiſh them in their infancy; but when they grow 
up they take the name of the family or place to which 
they belong, or the employment or office they hold. 
A perſon of rank no ſooner dies than his corpſe is laid 
out and waſhed, and a linen cloth being thrown over It, 
ir is carried out upon a bier to ſome high place, and burnt; 
but if he was an officer of the court, the corpſe muſt not be 
burnt without the king's orders, which are ſometimes not 
ſent till a conſiderable time after. His friends in this caſe 
hollow the body of a tree, and having embowelled and 
embalmed the body, they put it in, filling up the hollow 
with pepper, and having made it as cloſe as poſſible, bury 
the corpſe in ſome room of the houſe, till the king ſends 
an order for its being burnt. The corpſe is laid upon a 
pile of wood three feet high, and then more wood is heap- 
ed upon it; and if it be a perſon of diſtinction, an arch is 
built over it, adorned with colours and ſtreamers, and the 
whole is conſumed together in the flames, Afterwards the 
aſhes are ſwept up, the place fenced in, and a kind of ar- 
bour raiſed over it. The poor are uſually wrapt in the 
mats they lay on, and attended by two or three friends, 
who bury them without ceremony in the woods, 
Some days after, a prieſt is ſent for to the houſe of the 
eceaſed, who ſings ſeveral funeral ſongs, and prays for 
the repoſe of his ſoul. The women who are preſent, then 
Jet looſe their hair, wring their hands, and vent the moſt 
paſſionate exclamations for the Joſs of their relation, enu- 
merating all his good actions, and bewailing their own 
unhappy lot, in being forced to live without him; and 
this they repeat morning and evening, for ſeveral days, 
the men ſtanding by, and expreſſing their grief by their 
ſizhs and groans. 


. 


Of the Languages of the CI x LASS ES, and their Skill in 
the Arts and Sciences. 


HE Cinglaſſes have a language peculiar to themſelves, 
and alſo a learned or dead language, underſtood on- 
ly by their bramins or prieſis, in which is written every thing 
relating to the rites and ceremonies of their religion. Their 
common tongue is copious, ſmooth, and elegant, and in 
all their addreſſes to their ſuperiors, is a great mixture of 
compliment: they are ſo exact in the titles they give to 
men and women, that they are varied at leaſt a dozen ways, 
according to the quality or circumſtance of the people to 
whom they ſpeak, and it is an unpardonable miſtake to 
give any perſon a wrong title or epithet, Their very pea- 
ſants are ſaid to be as well verſed in thoſe complimentary 
phraſes as the men of rank, and make handſome ſpeeches 
to ingratiate themſelves where they have a favour to aſk: 
to this they are uſed from their infancy, their parents taking 
all opportunities of introducing them into the company of 
their ſuperiors, with whom they are taught to converſe; ſo 
that they are ſeldom guilty of the rudeneſs or awkward 
baſhfulneſs obſervable in the clowns of other countries. 
Inſtead of paper they uſe the leaf of the zallipot-tree, 
which they cut into ſlips of about two feet long, and three 
fingers broad, and upon it form their letters with a ſteel 
bodkin, writing from the left hand to the right. Their 
children are firſt taught to write by making letters in the 
land of the ſtreets. 
They are fond of aſtronomy, which they probably learn- 


ed firſt from the Egyptians and Arabs, who have long had 
12 as 
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a correſpondence with this ifland. They even foretel the 
eclipſes of the ſun and moon, and make almanacks, in which 
they give the age of the moon, the lucky or unlucky times 
for ploughing, ſowing, taking a journey, or entering on any 
buſineſs; and, according to the poſition of the planets, pre- 
tend to determine whether the ſick {hall recover, or a child 
at its birth prove fortunate or not. Their parents, as has been 
obſerved, always conſult their aſtrologers on theſe ſubjeRs. 

Their year, like ours, has three hundred and fixty-five 
days, and they begin it on the twenty-ſeventh, twenty- 
eighth, or twenty-ninth of March. They alſo divide 
the year into twelve months, and theſe into weeks ; the 
firſt day of which, they imagine to be fortunate for the 
undertaking of any new affair, Their day is divided 
into thirty parts, and the night into as many, beginning 
the one at ſun-riſe, and the other at ſun-ſet, which is here 
about fix o'clock ail the year round, fo that their fifteenth 
part, or pay, as they call it, anſwers to twelve o'clock at 
noon. They have no clocks or ſun-dials, but inſtead of 
them uſe-a copper diſh, which nolds about a pint, with a 
little hole at the bottom; this is put empty into a veſſel of 
water, and having filled itſelf in the ſpace of one of their 
pay, it finks, and then is ſet upon the water again, to 
meaſure another pay. | 

In medicine, every body appears to underſtind com- 
mon remedies, though none have any great fi:ill, "het: 
remedies are compoſed of herbs, leaves, roots, or the 
bark of trees, found in woods, with which they purge 
or vomit themſelves. as they think proper; they alſo cure 
green wounds; and though the bite of ſome of their 
ſnakes be followed by certain death, if a ſpeedy remedy 
be not adminiſtered, they apply an herb, which cſtectu— 

ily cures the patient, and at the ſame time ſing to him, 

which they call charming the patient. They have alſo 
many antidotes againſt poiſon taken inwardly; for as 
they abound in poiſonous plants and herbs, Providence 
has graciouſly ordained that they ſhould have remedies of 
the ſame kind to prevent their dangerous effects. 

The diſeaſes to which the people are ſubject, are the 
ſmall-pox, agues, and fevers, the bloody- flux, and pains 
in their limbs; for the laiter they ule certain ointments 
with great ſucceſs, 

They ſeem perfect ſtrangers to anatomy and bleeding, 
except bleeding with leeches, which, as hath been already 
obſerved, is in a manner unavoidable, and they acknow- 
ledge that they reccive great benefit from it. 

The hiſtory of this iſland is recorded in their learned 
language; but inſtead of conveying any real inſtruction, it 
contains little elſe but fabulous accounts of their gods, 
and ancient heroes removed to a ſtate of bliſs, the latter of 
whom. they make objects of their worſhip. Theſe re- 
cords are kept by their bramins, and being written in a 
language known only to the prieſthood, are dealt out to 


the vulgar in a manner which beſt ſuits the views of thefe 


their crafty inſtructors. Such traditions are preſerved in 
ſongs and ballads which are in common uſe, 


SECT. VII. 
Of their Houſes, Furniture, Temples, and Fortl fications. 


1 towns are extremely irregular, and not laid 
out in ſtreets, for every man encl.\ics a ſpot of 
ground with a bank or pale, in which he builds his houle. 
The dwellings of the generality of the people are Jow 
thatched cottages, conſiſting of one or two gicund rooms; 
the ſides are formed of fplintered rattans, or canes, which 
are not always covered with clay, and when this is done, 
they are not permitted to whitewaſh them, this being a 
royal privilege. The more wealthy people have a ſquare 
in the middle of their houſes, round which are banks of 
earth raiſed a yard high, on which they fit croſs-legged, 
and eat or converſe with their friends. They have no 
chimnies, but their meat is frequently dreſſed in the yards, 
or in the corner of a room. 

Their furniture only conſiſts of a mat, or a ſtool or two, 
on which they ſeat\the ſtrangers to whom they would 
ſhew particular reſpect; alſo a few china plates, and ſome 
earthen and brazen veſſels to hold their water, and in 
which they dreſs their proviſions, Ihey have one bed- 


Mm ſtead, 
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ſtead, for the maſter of the houſe to fit and fleep on, and 
this is platted with ſmall canes, and has a mat or two, 
and a ſtraw pillow, but neither teſter nor curtains. The 
women and children lie by the fire- ſide on mats, cover- 
ed only with a cloth they wear in the day-time; but 
they have a fire burning all night at their fc:t ; for the 
pooreſt people never want fewel, there being ſuch plenty 
of wood, that nobody thinks it worth his while to claim 
any property in it. | | 

In the inland country are reckoned five capital cities, 
theſe are Candy, the metropolis of the iſland, and the 
reſidence of moſt of the kings, till it was taken and burnt 
by the Portugueſe ; but being too much expoſed, the royal 
ſeat was removed to Nellembyneur, a city in the heart of 
the country, The third city is Alloutneur, which lies to 
the north-eaſt of Candy. The fourth is Badoula, which 
is ſeated between threeſcore and fourſcore miles to the eaſt- 
ward of Candy, and Digligineur, which is ſituated between 
Candy and Badoula. 

Their ancient pagadas, or temples, are of hewn ſtone, 
with a multitude of images, both on the inſide and with- 
out; but they have no windows. Their modern temples 
are little low buildings with clay walls, nearly in the 
form of a dove-houſe. They have likewiſe ſmall chapels 
in their yards, that are ſometimes not above two feet 
ſquare. Theſe are ſet each upon a pillar four feet high, 
and having placed in it their favourite image, they light 
candles and lamps before it, and every morning ſtrewing 
flowers about the idol, perform their devotions, | 

The inland country, called Conde-Uda, is ſo well de- 
fended by nature, that it ſtands in need of no artificial 
fortifications, for on every fide it is protected by moun- 
tains of a prodigious height, covered with thick woods, in 
which is left only a narrow path fenced at proper diſtances, 
where centinels are placed day and night. Theſe fences 
are made of a tree, whoſe branches are ſet with thorns as 
long and thick, and almoſt as hard as a tenpenny nail; 
theſe form a kind of gates, which are not made to ſhut 
like ours; but to lift up, like ſome old faſhioned ſhop 
windows. They are of the natureof a portcullis; for when 
the natives are cloſe purſued they ſuddenly let them fall, and 
then making a ſtand, fire through them, as well as from 
the thickets to the right and left; ſo that the ſhot and 
arrows ſometimes fly as thick as hail, when there is not 
an enemy to be ſeen. 

There are no wheel carriages in the country, at leaft 
among the Cinglaſſes; for if they had them it would be 
impoſſible to uſe them in the woods and mountains, while 


their ways are ſo narrow that two men can ſcarce go a- 


breaſt, The king directs the roads to be kept in this man- 
ner, as the greateſt ſecurity he has againſt the Dutch. The 
baggage of people of condition is carried by their ſlaves, 
and by others on their backs. There were no horſes in 
the country till they were brought thither by the Portu- 
gueſe, and it ſeems the king thinks it too great an honour 
to permit his ſubjects, or even foreigners, to ride on them 
in his territories; but they have oxen with bunches on 
their backs, which ſerve for carriage, and when the king 
and his court go a journey, the baggage is carried both by 


elephants and oxen. 


Ser. UI. 


07 the Power, Forces, and Revenues of the Kings of CANDY; 
with the Puniſhments inflicted on Criminals, 


HE king of Candy, who poſſeſſes all the middle part 
of the iſland, is formidable to his ſubjects, by the 
abſolute empire he has over their poſſeſſions, their actions, 
and their lives. The ſucceſſion to the crown is hereditary, 
where the reigning prince does not limit it in his life-time, 
for he has the power of: appointing any. of his children to 
ſucceed him, and, if he ſees fit, of dividing his dominions 
amongſt them, as hath been ſometimes practiſed. 

The palace where the king of Candy uſually reſides, is 
in the moſt retired and inacceſſible part of the mountains 
near the town of Digligineur; it is. compoſed of ſeveral 
buildings incloſed within a wall, and is fo contrived, that 
it is not known in what diſtinct houſe or apartment he lies. 
His generals and great officers guard the inner courts, 


c 
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where they have every night their fixed ſtations; an! the. 
they are obliged to remain without having any Ay 
tion with each other; and their troops lie without the 1 


The guards neareſt his perſon are compoſed of nc q 


oy na 
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ſends out parties at uncertain times, to ſee if the off 
and centinels are at their reſpective poſts. "mn 

He is chiefly attended by beautiful boys, whom the 

ernors of the ſeveral provinces ſend to court, as the y's 
RC girls, who ſerve him for concubines, and 10 0 0 
his meat for his table. Mr. Knox obſerves, that 3 
he was in the country, the king ſent for all the handy wa 
Portugueſe women without diſtinction that could be = 
with, and having made choice of thoſe he liked beſt Te 
ſent back the reſt, or had them placed in certain villa i 
to be kept till called for. oy 

When he goes abroad he is attended by a numerous bod 
of guards, and among others has a company of Dutch. 3 
another of Portugueſe, under the command of bY Nag 
their reſpective nations: he is alſo preceded by Fat 
trumpets, and other inſtrumental muſic, together with 
ſinging women, and has his elephants, led horſcs and 
huntſmen with hawks in his train. All this con, 
frequently aſſemble by his majeſty's order at the gates of 
his palace, in expectation of his going out, when he he; 
no ſuch deſign. 

He eats by himſelf, fitting on a ſtool with a little table 
covered with white calicoe placed before him, Twenty or 
thirty diſhes are brought into the room, by perſons who 
have muffles before their mouths, and the king having a 
deep gold plate with a plantain-leaf at the bottom of it 
calls for what he chuſes, which is alſo brought him by a 
perſon muffled, to prevent his breathing on the meat, 

When his ſubjects enter into his prelence they fall three 
times on their faces, and then ſitting on their legs, addteſs 
him in terms little inferior to thoſe they uſe in their reli- 
gious worſhip. One of their uſual expreſſions is, „ May 
„your majeſty be a god; at the tame time ſtyling them- 
ſelves the limb of a dog, or ſome animal, which they ſay 
is unworthy to approach him, and when they retire from 
= preſence, they creep backwards till they are out of 

ght. 

He intruſts the management of moſt of his affairs to two 
great officers, ſtyled Aigars, to whom his ſubjects may 
appeal from the judgment of inferior judges, or gover- 
nors. Next to the Adigars are the Difſauvas, or gover- 
nors of provinces, who ar entruſted with the civil as well 
as military power. T heſe\xeſide at court, and manage 
their reſpective governments by a deputy, who has ſeveral 
inferior officers under him; but in every province ſome 
towns and villages are exempt from the governors jutiſ- 
diction, as the lands which belong to the king, and the 
poſſeſſions of the prieſts. 

The power of the king is reſtrained by no laws, fo that 
he may do whatever he pleaſes. The lands are all holden 
of him by one tenure or other, ſome to ſerve him by their 
labours, others in his wars, and the reſt pay certain quan- 
tities of their manufactures, cattle, grain, or fruit, In 
many villages this prince reſerves the produce of the foil 
to himſelf, allowing only a bare ſubſiſtance to the hul- 
bandman; and theſe villages are frequently beſtowed upon 
his officers, who enjoy them as long as they retain their 
poſts. The reſt of their lands are hereditary, deſcending 
from father to fon, being only ſubje& to the tenures 
by which they were held by their anceſtors. 

Three times a year the people bring their rents to court; 
and all who have any poſts or offices in the government 
made preſents to the king every New-Year's-day, of gold, 
precious ſtones, plate, arms, or calicoe. The great men 
ſtrive to procure ſome valuable jewel, or extraordinary 
rarity, as the moſt certain way to procure their advance- 
ment, or, at leaſt, to ſecure what they already poſſeſß. 
Beſides theſe rents and annual preſents, the king ſends for 
whatever he pleaſes from any of his ſubjects ; and if his 
officers appropriate any of their fruit-trees, or other pro- 
duce of the earth to the king's uſe, the proprietor dare 
not touch them. Thus he commands the revenues af 
produce of all the lands in his dominions, whenever the 
exigences of the ſtate induce him to call for them. 


who 


guards, and a few Europeans. The common ſoldiers, oy 
| 0 
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in whom he places the greateſt confidence, and every night 
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The king has no ſtanding troops, beſides his Coffree 
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ilitary tenure, mount the guard by 
hold their 7 ——— = generals are conſtantly upon 
turns, we about the palace or in the field. Theſe militia 
aue ot, and divided into bodies of about a thouſand 
are al h "under the command of one officer, called a 
men each, The king ſeldom truſts the command of the 


_ to one general, but they act in ſeparate bodies, 
who 


: times proved very prejudicial, eſpecially in 
_—_— the Dutch 3 but he chuſes this as the 
bis per” from the apprehenſion that if any man ſhould 
3 with the command of all his forces he might 


N are armed with muſkets, broad-ſwords, 


CEyLONe 


— of artillery, ſo light that three or four men may 


| eir ſhoulders. | 

a doo 2 made of the leaves of the fallipot- tree, 
which they ſet up with tent-poles in much the ſame man- 
ner as the tents of our common ſoldiers, Every one carries 
his own proviſions and baggage, and when their food is 
ſpent, they are allowed to go home for more; ſo that when 
they have been a month in the field, the army is generally 
ſcattered over the country to provide themſelves with 
ſood: but, it is ſaid, the Dutch, Portugueſe, and other 
Europeans in this prince's ſervice, have of late cauſed 
petter diſcipline to be introduced. 


T hey are not eaſily brought to venture a general en- 


--7ement, without having an apparent advantage 3 there- 
1 e, in their wars with the Dutch, when the latter invaded 
any part of their country, they uſually retired till they had 
drawn them into the defiles and dificulr paſſes of the moun- 
tains, where they frequently ſurprized and cut them off, 
when they thought there was no enemy near, I hey had 
no ſooner diſcharged their muſkets and arrows, than they 
ran up into the rocks and woods, where no European 
could tollow them, and waited till they found their enemy 
azain entangled in the woods, and then never failed to 
rene the charge. : 

Though they have no other laws than the arbitrary will 
of the prince, he never ſuffers his governors to inflict ca- 
pital puniſhments on the offenders ; this he reſerves to 
himſelf, He tries oſtenders in a ſummary way, and thoſe 
whom he thinks guilty mult ſuffer, let the proof be ever 
ſo flight. His elephants are frequently his executioners, 
by breaking the bones of the offender, or cruſhing him 
to pieces as they are directed: others are impaled ; and 
thole whom he ſuſpects of having conſpired againſt him 
are tortured, and not only the criminal but his father and 
the whole family are ſometimes put to death, or reduced to 
a ſtate of ſlavery. 

For ſlight offences the greateſt officers are frequently 
laid in irons, and afterwards reſtored to their poſts, this 
being thought no diſgrace ; but the moſt uſual way of 
puniſhing thoſe who ace intended to be reſtored, is baniſn- 
ing them to ſome diſtant village where they remain con- 
fined till they are made ſenſible of their faults ; but ſome- 
22 they are forgotten, and it proves an impriſonment 
or life. 


. KR. 
Of the Religion, Temples, Idols, and ſolemn Feſtivals of the 
CINGLASSES. 

2) HE Cinglaſſes pay their adorations to one ſupreme 
God, the creator of heaven and earth; and alſo 
proſtrate themſelves before the image of their ſaints and he- 
Toes, who, they ſuppoſe, have dwelt upon earth, and are 
now the miniſtring'ſpirits of the Almighty Creator. The 
principal of theſe inferior deities they call Buddou, whom 
they imagine deſcended from heaven to procure the eternal 
appineſs of mankind, and at length re-aſcended from the 
top of that mountain called by the Portugueſe, Pico de 
Adam. They likewiſe worſhip the ſun, moon, and other 
Planets, which they imagine influence their fortunes. 
-very town has its tutelar deity, whoſe. power, is imagined 
to be only exerciſed over the inhabitants of the place; and 
beſides theſe almoſt every perſon has his houthold gods, 


tor whom they erect little chapels in their yards, placing 
amfs, and ſtrewing flowers before them, and offering them 


bows, and arrows; beſides, they have ſome little 
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rice and other food. Theſe little mediators they addreſs 
at leaſt every morning, ſuppoſing that the perſon repre- 
ſented by the image has a powerful intereſt in the court 
of heaven. They alſo believe there are wicked ſpirits 
whom God permits to afflict mankind, and their anger 
they endeavour to avert by prayers and ſacrifices, 

t ſeems there are neither prieſts nor temples dedicated 
to the ſupreme God; theſe only 45 to the inferior 
deities, of which they reckon three claſſes, and have ſe- 
veral orders of prieſts to officiate at their reſpective altars. 

The firſt are the tirinanxes, or chief prieſts of the god 
Buddou, who live in his vehars, or temples, which are 


always choſen out of the higheſt caſt or tribe, and are 
ſuperior to all others. They wear a yellow garment plait- 
ed like a veſt, and a piece of the ſame cloth thrown over 
their left ſhoulder. They have long beards ; but their 
heads are cloſe ſhaved, and both their head and arms bare. 
They likewiſe wrap a large yellow ſaſh about their loins, 
and carry in their hands a round fan, faſtened to a ſtick, to 
ſhade them from the ſun. The people bow down to the 
ground to thele prieſts, in the ſame manner as to the ima- 
ges or their prince; and whoever they viſit, a white cloth 
is laid upon a ſtool for them to fit on; an honour that is 
ſhewn to none beſides, except thoſe of the royal blood: 
their eſtates are alſo exempted from taxes. 

As they are ſolely devoted to the ſervice of their god, 
they are not allowed to have any ſecular employment. 
They are likewiſe debarred from having wives, or any 
commerce with women : they muſt neither drink wine, 
nor eat more than one meal a day, nor kill any animal, 
They are allowed to quit the prieſthood, which ſome do 
in order to marry ;z on which occaſion they only pull off 
the yellow garment, and throwing it into the river, waſh 
themſelves from head to foot : after which, they become 
perfect laymen. Theſe prieſts are ſtyled the ſons of the 
god Buddou, and their perſons held ſo ſacred that the king 
would be deemed an infidel ſhould he preſume to call them 
to an account for any crimes whatever; but notwithſtand- 
ing this, one of the kings cauſed ſome of theſe prieſts who 
were found in arms againſt him, to be put to death. There 
are inferior prieſts of the god Buddou, who are called 
Conni, and wear the ſame habit. 
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The ſecond order of prieſts attend the temples of other 
ſaints and heroes, to which lands are likewiſe appropriated. 
Theſe prieſts are alſo taken from the higheſt caſt; 'but are 
not diſtinguiſhed by their habit from the laity, except in 


whenever they officiate, They are allowed to follow huſ- 
bandry and other employments, their revenues alone not 
being ſufficient to maintain them. They however attend 
the ſervice of the temples morning and evening, when the 
people bring boiled rice and fruit to the door of the 
temple, which the prieſt takes and preſents before the idol: 
after it has ſtood ſome time, the prieſt brings it out 
again, when the muſicians who ſing and play before the 
idols, and the other ſervants of the temple, with the poor 
who attend, feaſt together upon the offering. | 

The third order of prieſts are named jaddeſes, and their 
temples covels; theſe have no revenues, for any perſon 
that pleaſes may erect one of theſe temples, and be himſelf 
the prieſt, withaut any conſecration, Theſe ſeem to be 
the prieſts of their evil genii, and therefore, when the 
people are ſick, they ſend for their jaddeſe, and dedicate a 
cock to the demon, whom they ſuppoſe the cauſe of their 
illneſs ; but the owner keeps the cock till the prieſt thinks 
fit to ſacrifice him. The people alſo apply to theſe genii 
as oracles, when the prieſt perſonating a fury, the people 
think him inſpired, and propoſing their queſtions, receive 
his anſwers as the. voice of infallibility, 

Whatever they ſacrifice they never eat of themſelves, it 
being diſtributed among the ſervants of the temple, the 
muſicians, ſinging girls, and the poor. 

The Cinglaſſes aſſemble together for divine worſhip only 
at their ſolemn feſtivals, for at other times every one goes 
to the temple whenever he thinks fit ; but on Wedneſdays 
and Saturdays they particularly apply themſelves to their 
deities, from the opinion that on thoſe days they will be 
moſt propitious to their prayers. 
| A ſolemn feſtival is annually performed at the new moon 
in June, or July, called Peraker, and laſts till the full 

moon. 


endowed with great eſtates in land. Theſe prieſts are 


having their cloaths always clean, and waſhing themſelves. 
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moon. In their principal cities there are at ſuch times no 
leſs than forty or fifty elephants magnificently adorned, 
and bung with braſs bells, which march round the place 
and through all the principal ſtreets, followed by people 
drefled up to repreſent the giants, who they ſay formerly 
inhabited the carth : then come drums, trumpets, and 
other wind muſic, with the dancing men and women, who 
ſerve in their temples, in ſeveral companies; and after them 
two prieſts mounted on a ſtately elephant covered with 
white cloth and rich trappings, one carrying on his ſhould- 
ers a painted ſtaff, to which is fixed filk ſtreamers and 
{trings of flowers, and the other prieſts ſitting behind him 
hold an umbrella over his head: then come two other 
elephants, on each of which are mounted two pricſts of the 
inferior dcities, followed by the ſervants of the prieſts in all 
their fincry: then advance ſome hundreds of women of the 
higheſt rank, richly dreſſed, and marching three a breaſt, 
The itreets are all the way adorned with flags, branches 
of cocoa- nut trees, and lighted lamps whether it be day or 
night; and the proceſſion js cloſed by the generals with 
their troops and the great officers of ſtate, who make the 
whole tour of the city, once in the day-time, and again 
at nizht, and this they repeat every day, from the new to 
the full moon. in the intervals nothing is to be ſeen but 
dancing, finging, and ſuch ſports as are ſuitable to great 
teitivals. 

Andther annual feſtival is celebrated on the full moon in 
November, when they plant long poles before their tem- 
ples, which they hang full of lights to a great height, as 
they alſo do beſote the king's palace. This feſtival laſts 
oniy one night. 

At the new and ſull moon they preſent offerings to their 
god Buddou of rice and fruits; and on New Year's-day, 
which is in March, they perform a ſolemn feſtival to him 
on the mountain called Hammalella, or Adam's peak, or 
elſe under a certain great tree; and to one ot "theſe places 
all the people in the country think themſelves under an 
indiſpenſible obligation to go annually with their wives 
and their children, unleſs prevented by ſickneſs, or any 
other accident. On that mountain, which is the higheſt 
ground in the whole iſland, they worſhip, and ſet lighted 
lamps round the print of the foot, which ſome ſay that 
Buddou, and others that Adam, left, on his aſcending to 
heaven, and lay their offerings on the top of the rock 
which bears the impreſſion, as upon an altar. 

The ſacred tree we have juſt mentioned grows in the 
north part of the king's dominions, at a place called An- 


nurodgburro. This tree, like the chapel of Loretto, has 


travelled from one country to another, and at length plant- 
ed itſelf at Annurrodgburro. Under the branches of this 
tree, it is ſaid, Buddou uſed to repoſe himſelf ; and near 
this place are the remains of temples, hewn with incredi- 
ble labour out of the rocks, and ſuch as the people imagine 
could only be made by the race of giants they annually 
commemorate, | 

They eſteem it a moſt pious act to procure temples to 
be erected to the honour of Buddou, and to offer ſacrifices 
to him. Women of the beſt quality will ſend out their 
ſervants to beg the contributions of the people towards this 
ſacrifice, and others for the ſame purpoſe will carry about 
his image, and to theſe the people are very liberal. On 
receiving any thing, they cry out, Let the bleſſing of 
„ the gods and of Buddou go along with you; may 
* your corn ripen, your cattle increaſe, and your life be 
% Jong.” 

Others cauſe a temple to be built, and an image to be 
made, and then beg for money to pay the builder or 
toundcr. Before the eyes of the image are made, it is 
thrown about the work-fhop as an ordinary piece of metal; 
but the eyes are no fooner finiſhed than the idol is com- 
plete and ſacred, and is removed fiom the work-ſhop to 
the temple, where it is attended with muſic, dancing, and 
tacrifices, 

They have here, as well as upon the continent, idols 
of monſtrous ſhapes and forms, made of filver, braſs, and 
other metals, and 9 of clay; but thoſe in Bud- 
dou's temples are the figurè of men fitting croſs-legged 
in yellow habits, like his Nieſts, repreſenting ſome holy 
men, who, they ſay, are teachers of virtue, and benefactors 
to mankind. 


8 EYLOo N. 


A prodigious number of idol temples of ail kings ate 
diſperſed over the country, ſome built of hewn ſtone 5 
of excellent workmanthip. Theſe muſt have ſtood fn. 
ages, the people being entirely ignorant of this kind af 
architecture, and do not even know how to repair tue d. 
cays occaſioned in them by time. One at Vintane, i 
hundred and thirty feet in circumlerence, an of à he. 
great height; at the bottom it is of an oval form 


f ; f 3 3 it tiles 
to a point like a pyramid, and is gilt at the top. 
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Of their Trade and Manufactures; the Settlements ef the 
Dutch, and the Coins, Weights, and Manufacture: 1 
CEYLON, | 


HE people of Ceylon have a little home trade, one 
part of the iſland ſupplying the other with what 
they want of the produce of their reſpective countrics, 
There are however no markets held in the iſland; by: 
they have a few ſhops in the great towns, where are ſeld 
rice, calico, braſs, copper, and earthen veſſels; {words 
knives, and other inſtruments of iron and ſteel, in which 
they work very well; making all manner of tools for cas 
penters and huſbandmen, and pretty good fire arms. "Their 
calicoes are ſtrong, but not ſo fine as thoſe of the coaſt gf 
Coromandel goldſmiths work, painting, and catving, 
they likewiſe perform tolerably well. ; 
The Dutch Eaſt India Company are poſſeſſed not ond: 
of the whole coaſt of Ceylon, but of ten or twelve le guss 
within land. And as the Dutch, ſays commodore R;::4. 
wein, take great pains to obſerve a good underſtanding 
with the king, they obtain from him almoſt every ching 
they can deſire. The company ſend to him every year * 
ambaſſador with preſents, and, in return, his majeſty {en; 
the company a cabinet of jewels of ſuch value, that the 
veſſel which carries it home is thought to be worth tif 
the fleet. The governor-general of Hatavia tilts care 
himſelf to have it fo packed up among the ret of the ma— 
chandize, that not only none of the ſhips company know 
where it is depoſited, but even the captain of the ved 
that carries it, is equally ignorant of the riches he carries, 
The two principal places in this iſland belonging to ihe 
Dutch Eaſt India company are Punta de Gals and Cilum- 
bo; which laſt is the reſidence of the governor and his 
council. This city the Dutch have contracted into one 
quarter of its ancient bounds, and have fortified it with a 
wall and baſtions. It is now about a mile in length, and 
three quarters of a mile in breadth. The ſtreets of the 
New 'Town are wide and ſpacious, and the buiidings in 
the modern taſte, The governor's houſe is a noble {iruc- 
ture, and ſeveral other houſes are very beautiful. 
The natives however do not pay any great reſpect to the 
Dutch, but rather treat them with contempt, ſcornfuliy 
ſtyling them their coaſt keepers. "The Dutch give them- 


| ſelves little trouble about this, but, like good politicians, 


take all poſſible care to keep up a perfect correſpondence 
with the king, that he may never be tempted to quartel 
with and refuſe them his aſſiſtance, which would celtroy a 
moſt valuable part of their commerce. This, however, his 
majeſty might do if he thought fit, without being under 
any great apprehenſions from their power, ſince his dowi- 
nions, as hath been already obſerved, are ſeparated from 
their's by ſuch thick foreſts, that it is in a manner impoi- 
{ible to penetrate them. 

The Dutch Eaſt India company, beſides the advantage 
they make of the cinnamon, gain conſiderably by the pre- 
cious ſtones found in the iſland ; particularly rubies, 9 
and blue ſapphires, and topazes : they alſo receive conlicer- 
able profit from the manufactures of muſlin, hints, and 
other ſtuffs; but the greateſt part of the muſlins they ſend 
into Europe come from the coaſt of Malabar. | 

The Cinglaſſes have very little coin, and therefore uſual- 
ly barter one commodity tor another. When the Porti- 
gueſe were eſtabliſhed in the iſland they coined ſome ſilvet, 
which the Cinglaſſes call tangum maſſa; theſe are about 
the value of nine-pence, and are ſtill current ail over tue 
country, There is another coin which the common peo” 


ple themſelves make, in the ſhape of a fiſh hock, = 
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eaſt to weſt, and where broadeſt, ſeventeen hundred and 
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lars: and there is a third coined by the 
Ener 9 thin, ſeventy-five of them make a 
e eight, or Spaniſh dollar and it is death for any 
erſon to coin or counterfeit theſe. | i 
Their ſmalleſt weight is the colonda, ſix of which 
weigh a piece of eight, and twenty colondas make a 


ollam- f 
Their u 


ſual meaſure for cloth is the cubit; and the leaſt 
corn-meaſure is the potta, which is as much as a man can 
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meaſures; four pales are an ommounas, by which they 
uſually reckon their ſtock of grain, People, it is ſaid, 
are not puniſhed for making their meaſures too ſmall, but 
for having them too large; for corn frequently paſſing 
inſtead of money, the uſurers make their meaſure as large 
as they can, that when they are paid they may receive the 
more from their debtors, 

We have now ſurveyed the various iſlands rich in ſpices, 
gems, and gold, from the Ladrones to the eaſt of Coro- 


: ſure 

4 heaped up in his hand: four pottas make a mea N 
Ned 3 nellia, or the king's meaſure : four meaſures 
make a courney, and ten courneys a pale, which is torty 


mandel, and ſhall therefore return to the continent, and 
beginning with T7het, proceed to Tonguin, and the coun- 
tries of India beyond the Ganges. | 


CHAP. 


"= TT 8 


nr 1 


Its Situation and Extent; the Coldneſs of the Climate proceed- 
ing from the Height of the Land, The Country divided into 
the Provinces of LASSA, GREAT TIBET, and LITTLE II- 
BET, The boundaries of Laſia, the Produce of the Country, 
and a particular Deſcription of the Roe-buck that produces 
Muſk, and the Mannen in which the Muſk is generated. 


IE country called by the Europeans Tibet, or 
Thibet, is named by the orientals Tibt, and by the 
Tartars is called Barentola. This country, which ſome 


authors call Butan, is ſituated between the twenty-ſixth 


and thirty-ninth degrees of latitude, and is ſuppoſed to ex- 


XV. 
YN I 


ropes ſtretched acroſs; and a bottom formed of twiſted 
boughs. 

The country generally comprehended under Tibet is 
uſually divided into Great Tibet, Little Tibet, and Laſſa. 
We ſhall begin with the laſt, which is bounded on the ſouth 
by a vaſt chain of mountains covered with ſnow, and are 
no leſs difficult to paſs than thoſe already mentioned to the 
welt of Great Tibet; for the torrents, by which they are 
ſeparated, ate paſſed on planks laid on ropes ftretched acrots 
them. On the eaſt it is bounded b, the countries of 
Kofonor and Tufan, which border on China; on the north 
by the deſart of Kobi; and on the weſt by Great Tibet. 
The towns, both in this and in all the other parts of 
Tibet, are in general ſmall, and none of them in a ſtate 


tend ſeventeen hunared and thirty five miles in length from | of defence. 


eizhty from north to ſouth, though in ſome places it is 
not above half that b:eadth, in others ſcarcely a fourth 
part, and in others is ſtill lefs. It is bounded on the north 
by the country of the Mongols and the deſart of Kobi, Vn 
the eſt by China, on the weſt by Hindeſtan, and on the 
ſouth by the ſame empire, the kingdom of Ava, and other 
countries belonging to the peninſula of India beyond the 
Ganges. | 

The land of Tibet is in general very high. A manda- 
rine, who had been there as envoy, informed a miſhonary, 
named Gerbillon, that in paſſing from China to Tibet he 
found a ſenſible aſcent, and that the mountains, which 
are very numerous, are much more elevated on the eaſt 
fide towards China than on the weſt of Tibet: * Certainly, 
continues he, the little hills whence the golden river 
% .akes its riſe muſt be vaſtly higher than the ſea, ſince 
« ti11s river, which is ſufficiently rapid, diſcharges itſelf 
into the lakes of T/ing-ſu-hay, and from thoſe lakes the 
* river Whangho has a very ſwift current of two hun- 
« dred leagues before it falls into the Eaſtern Ocean. This 
elcvation of the land renders the country very cold, con- 
ſidering the latitude; but on deſcending the mountains, 
and entering farther into Tibet, the air is much more 
temperate,” 
On the weſtern part the air is alſo extremely cold, eſpe- 
clally on the tops of the mountains which divide Hindaſtan 
from Great Tibet, "Theſe mountains appear extremely 
dreadful, and naturally ftrike the mind with awe and ter- 
ror; they are heaped upon one another, and their ſummits 
are ſo contiguous, that they are ſcarcely ſeparated by the 
torrents which ruſh impetuouſly down, and fall fiom the 
rocks with a noiſe ſufficient to ſtun and terrify the boldeſt 
travellers. The road over them is commonly ſo narrow 
that the paſſenger can ſcarce find room to ſet his foot, and 
at the leaſt falſe ſtep he is precipitated down the declivities, | 
where there are no buſhes or ſhrubs to ſtop his fall, there 
not being ſo much as a plant or even a blade of graſs on 
theſe deſart mountains, Sometimes over the impetuous 
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torrents that ſeparate one mountain from another is | 
a bridge, formed of a narrow tuitering plank, or 
12 


According to Tavernier the ſoil of this country is good, 
and produces rice and pulſe; and the chief commodities in 
which the inhabitants trade with other nations, are ſurs, 
particularly thoſe of martens; together with muſt, rhubarb, 
and wormPpeed. 

The creature which produces muſk reſembles the roe- 
buck; his ſkin and colour are the ſame; he has alſo 
flender legs, and a ſplit ſmooth horn, but ſomewhat bend- 
ing. On each fide he has two white teeth, which are 


ſtraight, and riſe above his muzzle, each about half a fin- 


ger in length, reſembling in form che teeth of the elephant. 
This is the mark which diſti guiſhes this trom other rce- 
bucks. The muſk produced by thele creatures in Tibet is 
much preferable to that of China and other countries, from 
this animal feeding on aromatic paſtures, and alfo from the 
inhabitants of Tibet preſerving the bladder: of muſk in 
the natural ſtate, while the Chineſe adulterate all that come 
into their hands. 

The moſt excellent muſk is what the 7e-bucks leave 
behind them when they rub themſelves againſt the rocks 
and mountains; for the humour whence it is generated 
falling down towards its navel, gathers like a bile, or any 
other tumour; and when the ſwelling is ripe, the creature 
feeling a painful itching, ſearches for ſtones, and rubs h m- 
ſelf againſt them, till opening the ſore, the matter runs 
out and coagulates. The wound cloſes, and the ſame kind 
of humour gathers to a head again as before. 

There are men at Tibet who make it their buſineſs to 
collect this muſk, and having gathered a quantity, put it 
up in bladders. The muſk that has ripened in the ſkin of 
the roe-buck ſurpaſſes all others in goodneſs, juſt as fruit 
is better when it is gathercd ripe from the tree, than when 
it 1s pulled green. | 

J here is another method of getting muſk by enſnaring 
the roe-buck in toils, and ſhooting him with arrows; but 
theſe hunters frequently cut the tumours before the muſk 
is elaborated, and in this caſe it has at firſt an ill ſcent, that 
prevails till the matter is thickened, which ſometimes does 
not happen in a great while; but as ſoon as it coagulates 
it turns to muſk, | 
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The moſt excellent rhubarb comes from hence. This 
root they cut in pieces, and ſtringing them, hang them up 
to dry. 


= I” 


The Perſons and Dreſs of the Natives. Their Cuſtoms, 
Manners, and Religion; with a particular Account of the 
Dalay Lama, or Sovereign Pontiff, Chiefly deſcribing the 
Province of LISsA. 


HE inhabitants, according to Tavernier, are ſtrong 

and well proportioned, but their noſes and faces 
ſomewhat flat. Both ſexes are cloathed in ſummer with 
a large piece of fuſtian or hempen cloth, and in the winter 
with a thick cloth reſembling a felt ; on their heads they | 
wear a kind of bonnet, much like our drinking-cans, 
which they adorn with boars teeth and pieces of tortoiſe- 
ſhell ; but the wealthy intermix with them coral and am- | 
ber beads, of which their women make necklaces. They 
all wear bracelets upon their left arms, and none upon their 
right; the women have them tight, and the men looſe. 
About their necks they wear a ſilk twiſt, at the end of 
which hangs a bead of yellow amber, coral, or a boar's 
tooth, which dangles on their breaſt ; and, on their left 
ſides, their girdles are buttoned with amber or coral beads. ' 


| 


\ Grueber ſays, the courtiers are very expenſive in their dreſs, 


which conſiſts of cloth of gold brocade. Some wear a 
habit in all reſpects reſembling that of the women, except 
its being red like thoſe of the lamas but the common 
people are very ſlovenly. 

With reſpect to their food, Tavernier obſerves, that 
they feed on all forts of fleſh, except that of cows, which 
they adore as the common nurſes of mankine ; and that 
they are fond of ſpirituous liquors. | 

The men are ſaid to be reftrained to one wife; and yet 
according to Regis, the women are allowed ſeveral huſ- 
bands, who are generally related, and even ſometimes 
brothers. The firſt child belongs to the eldeſt huſband, 
and thoſe born afterwards to the others, according to their 
ſeniority. When the lamas are reproached with this euſ- 
tom, they pretend that it is neceſſary in Tibet on account 
of the ſcarcity of women. 

The language of Tibet is ſaid to differ entirely from 
that of the Mongols and Manchws, but that their cha- 
raters reſemble thoſe that are in uſe among the peo- 
ple from the Caſpian Sea to the gulph of Bengal; and 
conſiſt of four vowels, twenty conſonants, ten double 
letters, and ninety-ſix characters compounded with vow- 
els. 

The grand lama, who is alſo called dalay lama, or uni- 
verſal prieſt, was formerly ſovereign of all Tibet; but 
as he now diſclaims any concern with temporal aftairs, he 
chooſes one whom he conſtitutes governor in his ſtead, by 
the name of tipa. This officer wears the lama habit, 
which is generally of frize, with a yellow or red hat, but 
is under no obligation to obſerve the rules of the order, 
which are both ſevere and numerous: indeed no one lama 
undertakes to fulfil them all; but they divide the load 
among them. One adheres to the obſervance of particular 
precepts ; another makes choice of other rules, and ſo of 
the reſt; yet there are ſome prayers in common which 
they ſing agreeably enough : but they are all obliged to 
live unmarried, and not to interfere with trade. 

The principal city has the name of Liſſa, as well as the 
province ; but the grand /ama does not live in it, his place 
of reſidence being one of the fineſt of the pagods, which 
are very numerous upon the mountain Putala. He fits 
croſs- legged upon a large and magnificent cuſhion, placed 
upon a kind of altar, in which poſture he receives the 
reſpects, or rather adorations, not only of the people of the 
country, but of a ſurprizing multitude of ſtrangers, who 
undertake long and painful journeys, to offer him their 
homage upon their knees, and receive his bleſſing. Ben- 
tink ſays, that above twenty thouſand lamas reſide in ſe- 
veral circles that extend round the foot of this mountain, 
according as the rank and dignity they poſleſs render 
them _ worthy to approach the perſon of the ſovereign 
pontiff. 

On the tops of the mountains trophies are erected to 


his honour, that he may preſcrve man and beaſt; and " 
the kings who pay obedience to him, before their inauo 

ration, ſend ambaſſadors with rich preſents to obtain ki 
bleſſing, as the means of making their reigns happy and 
proſperous. : 

Princes are even no more freed from the ceremon: 
kneeling at his feet, than the meaneſt of the people; gh 
does he treat them with more refpcct ; for the grand Foes 
thinks himſelf above returning any falute ; he therefor 
never pulls off his bonnet, nor rifes from his ſeat out af 
complaiſance to any who approach him, let their dignit 
be eber ſo great; he only puts his hand upon the head of 
his adorers, who bclieve that by this means they receize 
the remiſſion of their fins. 

Grueber aſſerts, that the grandees of the kingdom hate 
fuch veneration for this living god, that they are ye 
eager to procure his excrements, which they wear pulve. 
rized in little bags about their necks, as ſacred relics, and 
that the /amas make great advantage by the large preſentz 
they receive from the great, for helping them to this pre- 
cious powder. Tavernier alſo declares, that thoſe about 
the dalay lama preſerve his ordure, dry it, and reduce jt 
to powder, like fnuff: then putting it into boxes, go eye; 
market day, and preſent it to their chief traders, who have 
ing recompenſed them for their kindneſs, carry it home 28 
a great rarity, and when they feaſt their friends, fre it 
upon their meat. "Theſe accounts appear at firſt fight high. 
ly improbable ; we cannot without difficulty believe hy. 
man nature ſo degraded, and it appears much more natural 
to ſuppoſe, that thoſe travellers were miſtaken, and les 
into an error by their little knowledge of the language of 
the Tibetians; eſpecially as the greateſt errors may be 
occaſioned by the dubious ſound, or equivocal meaning of 
a word, 

The high opinion which both the princes and people of 
this large country entertain of the power and holineſs of the 
dalay lama, make them readily ſubmit to the moſt ſeruile 
rites. They believe that the god Fo lives in him, and 
that he knows all things, ſees all things, and penetrates 
into the very ſecrets of the heart ; and that if at any time 
he condeſcends to aſk any queſtions, he does it only for 
form ſake, that he may leave the infidels without excuſe, 
They are even perſuaded that when he ſeems to die he only 
changes his abode, being born again in a new body, and 
that nothing more is to be done than to diſcover what 
body he is pleaſed to inhabit. The Tartarian princes 
ſometimes engage in this ſearch, yet after all are obliged 
to refer it to the /amas, who alone underſtand the marks 
by which he is to be known, or rather know the child 
whom the ſuccecding grand lama had appointed to be his 
ſucceſſor. 

The principal image worſhipped by theſe people is 
named Manippe, and is repreſented with nine heads, placed 
ſo as to form a cone, with only one head at the top. Be- 
fore this idol the people perform their ſacred rites, with 
many odd geſticulations and dances, often repeating, 0 
Manippe mi-hum O Manippe mi-bhum ! that is, O Ma- 
nippe, ſave us! To appeaſe and conciliate the favour and 
eſteem of this deity, they frequently place before chis idol 
various ſorts of meat, | 

Grueber mentions a moſt deteſtable cuſtom introduced 
into this country and Great Tibet. They chuſe, fays he, 
a luſty youth, to whom, on certain days, they grant the 
liberty of killing, without diſtinction, whomſoever be 
meets; for thoſe whom he thus ſlays, being conſecrated 
to Manippe, are ſuppoſed to obtain immediately eteraal 
happineſs. This youth, whom they call Fut, or the Slayer, 
is cloathed in a gay habit, adorned with little banners, 
and armed with a ſword, quiver, and arrows. At the time 
appointed, he ſallies furioufly out of the houſe, and wat! 
dering through the ways and ſtreets, kills people at bis 
pleaſure, none making any reſiſtance. 

The number of lamas in Tibet is incredible, there be- 
ing hardly a family without one, either from devotion, 0 
expectation of preferment in the ſervice of the dalay lam. 
This dignity, however, is not confined to the inhabitants 


of Tibet, other nations may arrive at that honour; 40 


there are Tartars, and even Chineſe, who reſort to Liſi 
to obtain it; and thoſe that arrive at the rank of the diſ- 


ciples of the dalay lama, who are not to exceed two _ 
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| ie as 2 great happineſs. From among theſe 
oy ener - ſu 1 — lamas are choſen, and they 
—— obtain that honour, than plenty pours in upon 
Sow from a croud of adorers, who come to them from all 
i ing countries. 
—_— yrs —— the miſſionaries, who are their 
teat enemies, ſay, that they are debauched, and yet go- 
vern princes, who give them the chief place in aſſemblies. 
Some of them, they add, are tolerably ſkilled in medi- 
cine; others have ſome notions of aſtronomy, and can 
calculate eclipſes. But only a few of them can read or 
underſtand their ſacred book, or even ſay their prayers, 
which are in an ancient tongue and character no longer 
ſpoken, though there are ſaid to be in Tibet univerſities 
and colleges for teaching their law, and the principles of 
ir religion. 
at Maia! gives a much more favourable account of 
them, and ſays, they both teach and practiſe the three 
reat and fundamental duties of honouring God, offending 
nobody, and giving to every one his due; and that he 
was informed by ſome travellers of credit, that they ſtre- 
nuouſly proteſt againſt adoring more than one God : that 
the dalay lama and #hutucktus are his ſervants, to whom 
he communicates knowledge for the inſtruction and good 
of mankind : that the images which they honour are only 
repreſentations of the deity, or of ſome holy men; and 
that they ſhew them to the people only to remind them of 
their duty. 

After all it is acknowledged, that the religion of Tibet 
reſembles that of the Romiſh church in ſo many particu- 
Jars, that one would imagine the church of Rome bor- 
rowed her ceremonies from them, or that they derived 
theirs from Rome. Gerbillon ſays that they uſe holy 


water, a ſinging ſervice, and praying for the dead ; that 


their dreſs reſembles that in which the apoſtles are paint- 
ed; that they wear the mitre and cap like the biſhops, afid 
that their dalay lama is nearly the ſame among them, as 
the ſovereign pontiff is among the Romanifts, Grueber goes 
much farther, and maintains, that though no European or 
Chriſtian was ever there before him, yet their religion agrees 
with that of the church of Rome in all eflential points; among 
other things he mentions extreme unction, making pro- 
ceſſions in honour of reliques, their ſeveral faſts, their un- 
dergoing ſevere penances, and, in partiqular, ſcourging 
themſelves ; their conſecrating /amas, who have a kind of 
epiſcopal juriſdiction, and their ſending out miſſionaries, 
who live in extreme poverty, and travel bare-foot through 
the deſarts as far as China. To conclude, friar Horace 
ſays, that the religion of Tibet is the counterpart of the 
Romiſh. They offer, ſays he, alms, prayers, and ſacri- 
fices for the dead, have a vaſt number of convents, filled 
with monks and friars, amounting to thirty thouſand, 
who, beſides the three vows of poverty, obedience, and 
charity, make ſeveral others, They have their confeſſors, 
who are choſen by their ſuperiors, and have their licences 
from their lamas, without which they cannot hear con- 
feſſions, or impoſe penances. To theſe may be added the 
uſe of beads, and of holy water. 

The reader will find, in the proſecution of this work, 
that the pagans, or, as they are uſually called, gentoos of 
India, alſo reſemble the church of Rome, and that they 

practiſed the ſame ceremonies before the more enlightened 
parts' of the earth were bleſſed with the knowledge of 
Chriſtianity, | 

Before we conclude this ſection, it will be 
add, that the Kalka Mongols were formerly ſubject to 
the dalay lama, and that the reader may find ſome 
particulars that have a relation to the ſuperſtitions of this 
country, in our account of the religion of that peo- 
ple, in the ſeventy-fourth and ſeventy-fifth pages of this 
volume, 

What has been ſaid above, more particularly relates to 
the province of Laſſa. We ſhall therefore now proceed 
to deſcribe Great and Little Tibet properly ſo called, 
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S ECT. II. 


Of the Provinces of GREAT and LITTLE TIIE T. 


— 


Ak bounds of Great and Little Tibet remain to thi. 

day undefined. Deſideri, a jeſuit obſerves, that 
Great Tibet lies to the north-eaſt of K:jhmar, and begins at 
the top of a trighttul mountain, named Kantel, that is ever 
covered with ſnow. The weather, as in the province of 
Liſja, is very ſevere, cauſed by the great elevation of the 
land, which, however, produces wheat and barley, but 
ſcarce any trees, fruit, or roots. 

The inhabitants are naturally gentle and teachable, but 
ignorant and unpolite; and though they are not deſtitute 
of genius, are unacquainted with arts and ſciences. They 
wear nothing but woollen: their houſes are ſmall, narrow, 
made of ſtones rudely piled one upon another, and trade 
is uſually carried on among them by exchanging provi- 
ſions. They coin no money, and the only ſpecie current 
among them is the Mogul's coin. 

Great Tibet carries on a ſmall trade with the neighbour- 
ing N its principal commodities are very fine wool 
of two ſorts; one of ſheep, but the other, which is called 
teur, is rather a kind of hair, like the fur of the ca/tor - 
the other commodities are muſt, chryſtal, and jaſben, which 
is a bluiſh ſtone with white veins, ſo hard that it muſt be 
cut with a diamond: this ſtone is highly eſteemed at the 
court of the Emperor of Hinde/tan : they make of it cups, 
and other veſſels, which are ſometimes inlaid with gold. 

A ſmall part of Great Tibet is inhabited by Mahometans, 
and the reſt by Pagans, who are ſaid to be leſs ſuperſti- 
tious than thoſe in other idolatrous countries. They call 
the ſupreme god Conchack, and adore another deity whom 
they name Urghien, and ſay, that he was both god and 
man, without father or mother, but born of a flower, and 
yet they have the ſtature of a woman, who holds a flower 
in her hand, who they ſay is Urghien's mother. They 
likewiſe adore ſaints, and make uſe of beads. No fort of 
meat is forbidden them; they reject the doctrine of the tranſ- 
migration of ſouls and polygamy, in which points they 
dilrer from the Indians. Their lamas wear a different ha- 
bit from that of the laity. They neither braid their hair, 
nor wear pendants in their ears, like the others, but have 
the tonſure, like Romiſh monks, and are obliged to prac- 
tice perpetual celibacy; they ſtudy the books of their law, 
which are written in a language and character different 
from the vulgar. They chant their Pipyers, and preſent 
their offerings in the temples, conſiſting of wheat, barley, 
dough and water, in neat little veſſels; and theſe off. rings 
they eat in a religious manner. 'I hey are held in great 
veneration, and uſually live in communities. They have 
local ſuperiors, and over them a ſuperior general, whom 
the king himſelf treats with great reſpect. | 

There is only one abſolute prince in this country; he 
who reigned in 1715 was named Nima Nanjal, and had 
under him a tributary king. The miſſionaries who arriv- 
ed there at that time, firſt viſited the prime miniſter, who 
was intitled the king's right hand, and afterwards had ſe- 
veral audiences of his majeſty, who receives them fitting 
on his throne. | 

Little Tibet is a mountainous country, ſituated to the 
north-weſt of Kaſhmir, a northern province of Hinde/tan, 
and is bounded on the eaſt by Great Tibet. According to 
De 'I, it is one hundred and eighty miles in length, and 
one hundred and ſixty in breadth. It is mountainous, and 
the ſnows lie deep during the winter; but in ſome places 
it produces very good fruit, eſpecially melons. Its ca- 
pital city is named Eſterdu; the inhabitants are chiefly 
Mahometans, and the princes who govern them are ſaid to 
have been ſubject to the Emperor of Hindaſtan, before his 
power was circumſcribed, as will be ſhewn in Chap xxii. 
p. 179, &c. In ſhort, the people are poor, and their only 
| articles of commerce are a little ch,, muſt, and woel. 
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A general View of the Peninſula of India beyond the Ganges. other hand, when the ſun enters the equator, it immediate. 


4 the Situation, Extent, and Climate of TON, Why 
the Countries juſt within the Tropics are hotter than thoſe 
under the Line. A particular Account of the wet and dry | 
Seaſons, and of the Typhons, er Tuffoons, or periodical 
Hurricanes. 


E are now entering the farther peninſula of India 
\ y beyond the Ganges, which is ſituated between the 
ninety-ſecond and hundred and ninth degrees of eaſt longi- 
tude, and between the firſt and thirtieth degrees of north 
latitude, extending two thouſand miles in length, and one 
thouſarid in breadth, It is bounded by China, and the 
Chineſe ſea on the eaſt; by Tibet and part of China on 
the north; by the bay of Bengal and Hither-1ndia on the 
weſt; and by the Chineſe ſea and the ſtraits of Malacca 
on the ſouth: and contains on the north-eaſt Tonguin and 
Laos; on the ſouth-eaſt Cochin-China, Cambodia, and Chi- 
ampa; on the north-weſt Acham, Ava, and Aracan; and 
on the ſouth-weſt Martaban and Siam. 

A range of mountains extends from north to ſouth thro” 
almoſt the whole length of the country ; but near the ſea 
the lands are low, and in the rainy ſeaſon are annually over- 
flowed. Its bays are thoſe of Cochin-China, Siam, and 
Malacca ; its ſtraits thoſe of Malacca and Cincapora; its 
promontories thoſe of Banſac, Romana, and Siam. Its 
principal rivers are the Domea, in Tonquin, which running 
from north to ſouth diſcharges itſelt into the gulph of 
Cochin-China; the Mecon, which riſing in the north, runs 
through the kingdoms of Laos and Cambodia, and falls by 
two channels into the Chineſe-ſea; the Menan, which alſo 
runs from north to ſouth, and paſſing through Siam, falls 
into the bay of Siam; and the river Ava, which falls into 
the bay of Bengal. 

Tonguin is a kingdom ſituated to the eaſt of China, from 
which it is ſeparated by inacceſſible mountains ; it is alſo 
bounded on the eaſt by the bay of Cochin-China ; by that 
kingdom on the ſouth; by the kingdom of Laos on the 
welt; and by part of China on the north, where it is alſo 
bounded by lofty mountains. It extends from ſeventeen 
degrees north latitude to twenty-ſix degrees thirty minutes, 


degrees of eaſt longitude; being five hundred miles in 
length, and four hundred in its greateſt breadth ; but in 
ſome parts it is not half ſo broad. 
This kingdom is divided into eight provinces, which 
are Cachao, North Province, Weſt Province, Ngeam, Tem- 
boa, South Province, Eajt Province, and the Province of 
Teman. | 
The climate is exceſſive hot. The ſeaſons of the year, 
as in other countries between the tropics, inſtead of winter 
and ſummer, are divided into wet and dry. The weather 
does not alter all at once, but at the cloſe of the dry ſea- 
' ſon, gentle ſhowers falling now and then, precede the vio- 
lent rains, and toward the end of the wet months ſeveral 
fair days ſhew the approach of the dry ſeaſon. 
As to heat and cold, it is worthy of remark, that the 
countries which lie near the tropics, and particularly thoſe 
that are three or four degrees within them, are much hot- 
ter than thoſe which lie under the line'; for which Mr. 
Dampier juſtly aſſigns the following reaſons : Under the 
equator the days and nights are always twelve hours long; 
but near the tropics the longeſt day is thirteen hours and a 
half, and an bour and a half being taken from the night 
create a difference of three hours. Secondly, at thoſe 
places which lie three degrees within the tropic, the ſun 
comes within two or three degrees of the zenith in the 
beginning of May; and having paſled the zenith, does 
not proceed above three degrees farther before it returns 


grees of the zenith, and the ſun is almoſt vertical from the 


ceded by very fair weather, gentle winds, and a clear ſky, 
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beginning of May to the latter end of July. On ths 


ly haſtens north of ſouth, and his ſtay being ſo ſhort, the 
heat cannot be ſo intenſe as near the tropic, where he con. 
tinues ſo long almoſt vertical, and is every day fo much 
longer above the horizon, while the nights are fo much 
ſhorter than they are under the line. 

The wet ſeaſon commences at the end of April, or the 
beginning of May, and continues till about the end of 
Auguſt : during this time there are violent rains, ſome. 
times for many hours, and at others for many days, with- 
out ceaſing ; but there are conſiderable intervals of fair 
weather, Theſe rains occaſion great land floods in all the 
countries between the tropics. In Auguſt the weather 
begins to be more moderate, both as to rain and heat; 
though ſome ſhowers then fail. The air is more temperate 
in September and October, and yet between the beginning 
of Auguſt and the end of October are the violent ſtorms 
called typhons, and vulgarly tuffoons, which ufualiy hap- 
pen about the fall or change of the moon, and are pre- 
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Theſe ſmall winds veer from the common trade- wind, 
which at this time is ſouth weſt, and flutter about the 
north or north-eaſt. A dreadful cloud is ſcen ſometime; 
twelve hours before the ftorm begins ; but when the cloud 
moves ſwiftly, the ſtorm may ſuddenly be expected. It 
uſually blows twelve hours with great violence to the 
north-eaſt, attended with claps of thunder, great flaſhes ot 
lightning, and exceſſive rains; but ſuddenly abating, falls 
quite calm, and having continued ſo about an hour, the 
wind veers to the ſouth weſt, and blows with as much 
fury from that quarter as it did from the other. 
November and December are dry, healthful, and very 
pleaſant months. January, February, and March are for 
the moſt part dry; but in the mornings there are thick 
fogs, and ſometimes cold drizzling rain: the air is like- 
wiſe very ſharp in January and February, eſpecially when 
the wind is in the north-caſt; and in April the Weather i3 
moderately dry and exceeding temperate, 
Though this be the general ſtate of the year, yet the 
ſeaſons ſometimes alter a month or more, and the rains are 
ſome years more laſting and violent than in others, nor 
have they always ſufficient rain for the rice. Tonquin, 
like other countries between the tropics, depends on the 
annual floods to moiſten and enrich the earth ; and if theſe 
fail they have hardly any crop, and the poor are reduced 
to ſuch diftreſs, that they are forced to ell their children 
to preſerve their lives, as well as their own. But this 1s 
not ſo often the caſe here as it is on the coaſts of Coraman- 
del and Malabar. : 

The low lands alſo ſometimes ſuffer by too great rains, 
particularly if they happen unſeaſonably; but as their dry 
lands yield better crops, they are not in ſuch danger of 
famine ; and indeed the poor, who are very numerous, 
oftener periſh for want of employment, and a proper cate 
being taken of them, than from a ſcarcity of proviſions. 
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FRET. I 
Of the Vegetables and Animals of TON. 
} | HE country has but little other grain beſides rice. 


If the rains are ſeaſonable they have two crops ebe) 
year, and the floods ſave them the labour of watering their 
rice fields. They are not much concerned if their groun-s 
are overflowed in harveſt ; for, notwithſtanding this, they 
will reap their corn and hang it up in little bundles till it 
is dry, which it will ſoon be in this hot country. 


Their up-lands are over-run with pur//ane, ' which they 


again; ſo that it is at leaſt three months within faur de- 
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are forced to weed out of their grounds, becaule it = 
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vents the growth of other herbs and plants, They have 
yams, potatoes, and onions in their gardens; and among 
their fruits they have pine apples, guavas, mangoes, plan- 
tains, bonanoes, cocoas, Iiimes, and two forts of oranges, 
large and (mall. The large oranges have a fragrant ſme, 
zuck moſt delicious taſte, and may be freely eaten without 
danger: theſe are admired by ſome travellers as the beſt 
in the world. The other is a ſmall round fruit, with a 
imooth thin rhind, and a deep red both on the inſide and 
without. Their taſte is almoſt as agreeable as that of the 
other; but they are ſaid to be very unwholeſome and to 
occaſion the flux. In this country oranges are in ſeaſon 
from October to February. The limes, which are round, 
have ſmooth thin ſkins, and are as large as an ordinary 
lemon : they are full of juice, but it is not near ſo ſharp 
as that of the leſſer limes of other countries. 

The betel leaf, ſo much valued all over India, is very 
common in this country. There is great plenty of mul- 
berry-trees, for the people plant young ſlips every year, 
the tender leaves of which being eſteemed much better for 
the ſilk worms than thoſe of old trees. "They ſeldom mind 
the fruit, which is ſmall, and worth but little. 

Here is alſo good timber for ſhipping, the building of 
houſes, and other purpoſes; and pine trees, which ſerve 
for maſts. 

In the woods towards the north of this country are ele- 
phants of an N ſize: they have few horſes; 
but plenty of cows, buffaloes, and abundance of hogs. 
There are no lions, aſſes, or ſheep, except a few of the 
laſt that are kept for the king's uſe, The deer and hates 
of this country are very ſcarce. | 

This country affords great plenty of wild and tame fowl, 
but there are few ſmall birds. The natives uſed formerly 
to catch their wild ducks in nets, tilt the Eng/h and 
Dutch coming amongſt them, taught them the method of 
ſhooting. | | 

There are here a kind of locuſts, about as large as a 
man's finger; theſe breed on the banks of their rivers and 
ditches, and are eſteemed good food for the natives. There 
are alſo great ſwarms of gnats, which are extremely 
troubleſome, and a ſpecies of ants that are very miſ- 
chievous. 
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Of the Perfons, Dreſs, Food, Manners, and Juſtoms of the 
Inhabitants ; with a particular Account of the Manner 0 
chewing the Betel Leaf, with Areka, or Arek. Of ther 


Marriages and Funerals, 


12 Tonquineſe are of a tawny complexion, but 
not ſo dark as many of their Indian neighbours ; 
they are clean limbed, of a middle ſtature, and have long 
black hair, which grows very thick, and hangs down 
upon their ſhoulders ; their noſe and lips are well made, 
and their faces are of an oval form, but ſomewhat flattiſh. 
When they are about twelve or thirteen years of age they 
dye their teeth black, or of a very dark colour; this is an 
operation that takes up three or four days, during which 
they hardly. dare to take any nouriſhment, the compoſi- 
tion being ſo nauſeous, and ſome ſay poiſonous. It is ob- 
ſerved, that they are aſhamed of having white teeth, like 
the brutes; on which Mr. Salmon obſerves, that the true 
reaſon of their blacking them is doubtleſs the prevailing 
faſhion of the country, which, how ridiculous ſoever it 
may appear to foreigners, muſt conſtantly be followed by 
the inhabitants, unleſs they would be pointed at and 
inſulted by the vulgar, as well as by people of better 
faſhion, 

The ſexes are not diſtinguiſhed by their habits. Their 
outer garment is a long gown, bound round the waiſt with 
a ſaſh, The quality uſually wear ſilk, but prefer Eng- 
% broad. cloth, cither red or green, with caps of the ſame 
ſtuff. The inferior people and the ſoldiers uſually wear 
cotton cloth, dyed of a dark colour, and the upper gar- 
ment of the latter reaches no lower than their knees; but 

x, wear drawers which come down to the middle of thcir 
ess. The poor generally go bare-headed, except in the 
rainy ſeaſon, when thoſe who are expoſed to the weather 
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uſe broad brimmed hats made either of palm leaves or reeds, 
The poor ſeldom wear any thing but a doublet and a pair 
of drawers, without either ſhirt, ſhocs, or ſtockings. I hey 
fit croſs-legged, and round the rooms where they make 
their en:crtainments, they have a fort of couches covered 
with line mat, and raiſed about two fect from the ground, 
On theſe their friends fit, having a cuſhion under them, 
another at their backs, and an alcove over their heads, 
They are ſaid to be remarkable for their ſocial diſpoſition 
and hoſpitality; — 

As to their food, their moſt common diſh, except boiled 
rice, conliſts of ſmall pieces of pork ſpitted together and 
roaſted, They alſo eat beef, buffaloes fleſh, and the flef 
of horſes, goats, dogs, cats, fowls, and locuſts ; with all 
ſorts of fiſh, eggs, herbs, and roots, 

They ſometimes mince their raw pork, and making it 
up in balls like ſauſage-meat, eat it without any other 
drefling. They ſinge their bullocks, and having ſteeped 
ſlices of raw beef in vinegar, eat it with a particular reliſh, 
'F hey think horſe-flcſh as good as beef, and the poor make 
no ſcruple of eating the fleſh of elephants that die a natural 
death, and often make a preſent of the trunk to ſome great 
man, as a delicious morſel. Frogs are alſo eſteemed a 
great dainty. 

They have plenty of turtle, crabs, craw-fiſh, ſhrimps, 
and prawns ; and have fiſh like an anchovy, which they 
pickle. They throw their ſmall fiſh and ſhrimps into a 
jar of water and ſalt made very weak, and after it has ſtood 
a little time it is reduced to a maſh, which they call bal- 
lachaun ; afterwards they draw off the liquor, which both 
the natives and Europeans uſe as ſauce. he poor eat 
the ballachaun with their rice, which would be very in- 
ſipid without ſomething to reliſh it; and therefore, when 
they have no ballachaun, they eat ſalted eggs or dried 
fiſh with it. . 

People of diſtinction have generally fleſh, fowl, and fiſh 
at their table every day. Their meat is ferved up in little 
trenchers of lackered wood, ten or twelve of which are 
brought in a kind of voider, of the fame Jackered ware. 
They cut their meat into ſmall ſquare pieces, and cat it 
with their chop-ſticks as in China, uſing neither linen, 
ſpoons, knives, nor forks, 

The people have a method of keeping their eggs ſeveral 

years, by incloſing them in a paſte made of aſhes and ſalt 
brine, and kept in an earthen pot cloſe ſtopped. Theſe 
they eat with their rice, when they live upon the water, 
taking about the quantity of a hazle- nut with every mouth- 
ful of rice. 
Their moſt uſual liquor is tea: they have alſo a kind of 
arrack, which they ſometimes drink with their tea, and 
ſometimes by itſelf ; but it is the worſt and moſt unpali- 
table that is to be found in India: they however, it is ſaid, 
think it a great cordial, eſpecially after they have infuſed 
ſcorpions and ſnakes in it; for thus rectified they eſteem 
it an antidote againſt poiſon, and think they ſhew the 
greateſt reſpect to their friends when they treat them with 
this liquor. 

When any one comes to viſit them, betel and areka are 

immediately preſented : in the leaf called betel they wrap 
ſeveral flices of areka-nut, and having daubed it over with 
chinam, or lime made into mortar, they chew it as our 
people do tobacco. 
The doe, if I may ſo call it, ſays Mr. Gr:/e, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily conſiſt of theſe three ingredients, the berel-lcaf, 
the areka, arek, or bete]-nut,. and chunam; for wanting 
any of theſe that deep red colour which reſults from their 
mixture in maſtication would alſo fail. 

The betel-leaf is ſomething like that of a laurel, and 
grows upon poles like hops. The Icaf is full of large 
fibres, which, with that of the middle, they generally {trip 
off with the nail. It has a hot biting taſte, not unpleating 
when one is uſed to it. 

The areka, or arck nut, is exactly of the form and ſize 
of a nutmeg, only harder; marbled in the inſide with 
white and reddiſh ſtreaks; inſipid to the taſte, and muſt be 
ſhredded with a kind of ſciſſars, which they are never with- 
out for that purpoſe, ſo as to wrap it up with he leaf. 
They uſe it both raw and boiled, which laſt they ſay pre- 
ſerves and adds ſtrength to it. But I will no, adviſe any 
one to taſte it green, ſince it affects the animal ſpirits {9 
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powerfully, that inſtantaneouſly, as it were, thoſe who are 
not uſed to it fall down as in a trance; it is true they re- 
cover preſently, and without any ill conſequences. 

Chunamis only a lime burnt, and made of the fineſt ſhells, 
For uſe it muſt be wetted, exactly as if to ſerve for mortar, 
and is kept in round boxes made of gold, filver, or metal. 

To theie three articles is often added, for luxury, what 
they call cachoonda, a Japan earth, which, from perfumes 
and other mixtures, chiefly manufactured at Goa, receives 
ſuch improvements as to be fold to advantage when re-im- 
ported to Japan. It is made up in little round cakes of 
ſcarce the breadth of half a crown, but ſomewhat thicker. 
The ſurface is a dark dingy brown, the maſs of a brittle 
oritty texture, and breaks white, The taſte is at firſt little 
better than that of common chalk ; but ſoon turns to a 
ſavour that dwells agreeably upon the palate. | 

Another addition too they ule, of what they call catchoo, 
a blackiſh, granulated, perfumed compoſition, of the ſize 
of {mall ſhot, which they carry in little boxes on purpoſe. 
It has a pleaſant taſte, and is reckoned a provocative when 
taken alone, which is not a ſmall conſideration with the 
Aſiatics in general. | 

They pretend that this uſe of betel ſweetens the breath, 
fortifies the ſtomach, though the juice 13 rarely ſwallowed, 
and preſerves the teeth though it reddens them ; but, we 
are apt to believe, there is more of a vicious habit than any 
medicinal virtue in it; and that it is like tobacco, chiefly 
matter of pleaſure. 

The great men have fine gilt lackered boxes for theſe 
doſes of betel and areka, which are conſtantly offered to 
the ſtranger as ſoon as he enters, and muſt be accepted 
on pain of being thought unmannerly ; and this muſt be 
taken with the right hand, the left being ſeldom employed 
but in the vileſt offices. Among this people, and indeed 
all over India, a man's being left-handed is the greateſt 
misfortune 3 for it would be impoſſible for him to gain 
their eſteem, though his qualifications were ever ſo ex- 
traordinary. 

The Tonguineſe, eſpecially the trading part of them, 
are courteous and obliging to ſtrangers: they are fair 
dealers, and not, like the Chineſe, addicted to cheating 
and tricking; yet their magiſtrates are ſaid to be proud 
and imperious, their ſoldiers inſolent, and the poor are 
far from having that honeſty which is ſo amiable in the 
merchants and tradeſmen: theſe poor are a numerous body, 
and ſo given to thieving, that ſtrangers are forced to watch 
their goods with great care. The Tonguineſe, however, 
are eſteemed good mechanicks, and faithful and obliging 
ſervants: they are patient in labour, but dejected in ſick- 
neſs; and, from the higheſt to the Joweſt, are ſo fond of 
gaming, that nothing can reſtrain them, 

Their uſual diverſions are fiſhing and hunting, but prin- 
cipally the Jatter ; their rivers and ſea-coaſts abounding 
with excellent fiſh. The country is the leſs proper for 
hunting on account of the many rivers that run through 
it, and the little cover there is for game, 

The people generally travel by water, on account of 
their enjoying the convenience of the many rivers ; how- 
ever, their highways and bridges are kept in very good re- 
pair; and though they have no public inns, yet the tra- 
veller is ſure to meet with water and fire by the road-fide, 
and to find other conveniences proper for dreſſing his meat 
and refreſhing himſelf. 

When their generals and great men take the field, their 
baggage is uſually carried by elephants, and it does not 
appear that they make uſe of any other beaſts of burthen. 

Men purchaſe their wives, and the people are allowed 
to have what number of them they pleaſe ; but, in time of 
ſcarcity,. the poor are frequently compelled to ſell both 
their wives and children for food, Men of the beſt qua- 
lity in Tonquin offer their daughters to the merchants and 
officers who come to trade there, though they are ſenſible 
they will ſtay only a few months. One great inducement 
is ſaid to be the hopes of mending the breed, and having 
their poſterity of a whiter complexion than themſelves ; 
for they think the nearer they approach to white, the 
greater is their beauty. The women make no objection, 
and think this as lawful a way of getting money as any 
other; and if their children ſhould prove burthenſome, 
and they in circumſtances that will not admit of their ſup- 


porting them, they make no ſcruple of ſelling them. 
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The people are very. profuſe in their weddings, ang 
man muſt be poor indeed whole martiage- feaſt dog, ,,.. 
laſt three days; yet they may divorce their wives «,, 
very light offence 3 but the woman has not the faq. u. 
vilege, for ſhe cannot get rid of her huſband, exccrt bao 
guilty of ſome very notorious crime : however, the mins 
obliged to reſtore the goods he had with his wife, aud by 
keep the children. If a woman be convicted of adult. © 
ſhe is expoſed to an elephant, bred up for theſe execution.” 
and he having toſſed her up in the air, ſhe no ſounc; fail; 
than he tramples her to pieces. 5 

The Tonquineſe do not burn their dead, but they hae 
no common burying places, for every one is interreg in 
his own ground; and within a month after a great feaſt b 
made at the grave, at which the prieſt is preſent. If the 
deceaſed was a man of quality, a wooden tower is ere&Q-4 


— 
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ths 


over his grave, ſeven or eight feet ſquare, and about 


twenty- five feet high: thither the country people repair 
and find great plenty of proviſions in little ſheds, or houſe: 
built at above twenty yards diſtance from the tower, The 
people being aſſembled, the prieſt aſcends that ſtructure 
and makes a ſpeech upon the occaſion ; after which be 
comes down, and the people ſet fire to the tower, which 
being ſlightly built, and covered with thin painted boards, 
is ſoon conſumed. This being done the people eat and 
drink, and are very merry. Dampier ſays, he was at one 
of theſe ſolemnities, when he ſaw fifty or ſixty hogs cut 
up, and the greateſt quantity of oranges brought for 
the entertainment of the gueſts that he had ever ſen gt 
Tenguin, | 


SE Vi. . 


Of the City of Cacnao, the Form of the Houſes, and their 
Furniture; the King's Palaces ; with the other Towns aud 
Villages of Toxquis. 


HE city of Cacyao ſtands upon a riſing ground on 

the weſt ſide of the river Domea, and is defended 

by neither bank, wall, nor ditch, It contains about twenty 
thouſand low built houſes, raiſcd with mud walls, and 
thatched roofs ; with a very few built with brick and tile, 
The rooms are only divided by partitions of ſplit cane, and 
have no other light than what they receive from a little 
ſquare hole. Their furniture conſiſts of cabinets, tables, 
and ſtools; and, in their innermoſt rooms, an ordinary 
bed or two. Every man has in his houſe a ſmall altar, upon 
which is an image and two incenſe-pots, and before it he 
performs his devotions. They uſually dreſs their meats in 
their yards, or before their doors; but in the rainy ſeaſon 
make uſe of one of their outer rooms, where, for want of 
a chimney, they are almoſt blinded with ſmoak. The prin- 


.Cipal ſtreets are wide, but in wet weather are very dirty; 


and there are ſeveral ponds and ditches, which in the dry 
ſeaſon become very offenſive : but, notwithſtanding this, 
the town is eſteemed very healthful. In every man's back- 
yard, or in ſome convenient part of his houſe, is a ſmall 
arched building, in the form of an oven, about {ix feet 
high, to ſecure his beſt goods in caſe of fire, to which 
their thatched houſes are very ſubject ; but the government 
obliges every man to keep a great jar of water at the top 
of his houſe, with buckets; and if the fire cannot be ex- 
tinguiſhed this way, they throw off the thatch, which 1s 
contrived in large panes of ſeven or eight feet ſquare, that 
can be removed at once: they alſo keep hooks, like thoſe 
uſed by our firemen, to pull down the buildings that are 
in flames. Thoſe perſons are ſeverely puniſhed who neg- 
lect to have their jars of water, their buckets, and hook: 
in order. a 
In the city of Cachas are three palaces, in the chief of 
which the boua, or king, reſides. The ſtructure is ſaid 
to be of a prodigious extent, and has a wall about fiftcen 
feet high, and as many in thickneſs, faced on both ſides 
with brick; beſides the buildings and apartments of the 
3 and his courtiers, there are within the wall, parks, 
gardens, and canals, as at the palace of China. 
The two other palaces in this city are but meanly built; 
in one of them the choua, or general, reſides : before it! 


a ſpacious ſquare parade, with a building that runs along 
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in which the generals and other officers ſit 
N * perform hate exerciſes. Oppoſite to it 
" wed low building, in which is kept the train of ar- 
3 conſiſting of about fifty or ſixty iron guns, and 
0 2 mortars. Near this place is a ſtable for two 
er ke elephants kept for war, and to carry the generals 
148 baggage; there is alſo another ſtable, in which 

bs about tirce hundred horſes. SE 

[Theſe are the only buildings worth notice in the city 
of Cachao. The Engliſh factory, which ſtands at the 
north end of the city, is but an ordinary low built houſe, 
and yet is one of the beſt in the town. The Dutch factory 
: ins to it, but is not quite ſo large. 

The other cities of Tonquin are but few in number; 
Hran is one of the chief, and conſiſts of about two thou- 
and houſes, and, like all the reſt, has neither wall nor 
ditch, They have no market-towns, but every five or 
{ix villages have the market in each by turns. "Theſe vil- 
lages conſiſt of thirty or forty houſes ; they are ſcattered 

retty thick all over the country, and are always ſur- 
rounded by groves, and in the flat country high banks are 
thrown up beyond theſe groves to prevent their houſes 
and gardens being overflowed in the wet ſeaſon. When 
the dry ſeaſon returns, the motes, which ſurrounded the 
villaces, ſerve to fill thoſe canals with water, that ſeparate 
their grounds, and every houſe ſtanding in the midit of 
a garden, thus ſurrounded by trees and water, enjoys a 
very agreeable ſituation, In the hilly country the people 
have no motes or banks thrown up about their villages, 
and therefore may be ſuppoſed to be much more healthful 
in the wet ſeaſon than thoſe who live in the plains, 


SE C3, VI. 
Of the Temples, Religion, and Superſtition of the TOXQUINESE. 
HEIR religion nearly reſembles that of the Chineſe, 


and they expreſs the ſame reverence for Confu- 
cius, which is not at all ſurpriſing, as Tonquin was anciently 
a province of that kingdom. They have a great variety 
of idols, the moſt common of which are the horſe and 
the elephant. Their pagodas, or temples, in the coun- 
try, are mean wooden buildings, covered with thatch, 
and ſometimes but juſt big enough to hold the idol placed 
in them; but in their great towns they are ſomething 
hancſomer, | 

T heir prieſts lead a very auſtere life, to which they are 
in a manner compelled by their poverty, they having but 
little to ſubſiſt upon but the offerings of the people, which 
frequently are no more than two or three handfuls of rice, 
a little betel, or ſome ſuch trivia] preſent. They dwell 
in mean houſes near the temples, in which they offer up 
the prayers of the people, who bring them their petitions 
in writing. Theſe the pricſts read aloud before the idol, 
and afterwards burn them in their incenſe pot, the peti- 
tioner lying all the while proſtrate upon the ground. 

People of diſtinction ſeldom attend the pagodas; but 
chuſe ſome open court about their own houſes, where 
they offer up their prayers, one of their attendants read- 
ing the petition inſtead of a prieſt, while the maſter lies 
proſtrate on the earth. This paper contains an account 
of all the bleſſings he has received, as health, riches, ho- 
nour, the favour of the prince, and it he be old, long 
life, concluding with a prayer for the continuance and 
increaſe of theſe bleflings. The reader having finiſhed, 
ſets fire to the paper, with burning ruſhes that ſtand light- 
ed in an incenſe pot, and then throws three or four ſmall 
parcels of gilt paper into the fire, which are conſumed 
with it, As there are a great quantity of proviſions dreſ- 
ſed upon theſe occaſions, the maſter no ſooner riſes than 
he orders his ſervants to eat, and make their hearts merry ; 
for theſe people ſeldom perform any act of worſhip, with- 
out giving either the poor or their attendants reaſon to 
bleſs them : their devotions being always attended with 
acis of charity and benevolence. 

They annually obſerve two public feaſts, the chief of 
which is at the beginning of their new year, which com- 
mences at the firſt new moon after the middle of January, 
when they ſpend ten or twelve days in rejoicing. There 
is, during this time, a ceſſation fram all buſinels ; people 


3 
Ls on their beſt cloaths, and ſpend their time in drink- 
ing, gaming, and other diverſions, and the common peo- 
ple on theſe occaſions get extremely drunk, 

The other great feſtival is after their having brought ir 


their firſt harveſt. The firſt and fifteenth day of every 
moon are likeways holidays, in which they perform their 


149 


devotions with extraordinary zeal. At tlicte times they 
bring meat and drink to the ſepulchres of their deceaſed 
friends, and after they are gone, the bonzes regale them - 
lelves with it. Their great men and civil magiſtrates 
alſo ſolemnize their birth-days, when they are compli- 
mented by all their friends and relations. At every enter=- 
tainment a comedy is acted, and in theſe they are ſaid to 
excel other nations. 'I hey are uſually exhibited in the 
night time, and laſt from ſun-ſet to ſun-riſc ; but their 
playing does not hinder the audience from cating and 
drinking; for they are generally as intent upon the feaſt, 
as upon the play that is acting. 

The people are fond of aſtrology, and on every occa- 
ſion conſult the pretenders to that art. They are ſtrict 
obſervers of times and ſeaſons, of lucky and unlucky days, 
and as they give names to every hour of the day, as the 
horſe, the bear, the tyger, &c. the beaſt which gives 
name to the hour in which a perſon is born is always 
avoided, from the apprehenſion that this beaſt wil! ſome 
time prove fatal to him. 

A man's meeting a woman when he fiſt goes out in a 
morning, is eſteemed ominous, and on ſuch an occaſion 
they return home, and will not ſtir out for ſeveral hours. 


er, VI 
A conciſe Hiſtory of Tonquin, the extraordinary Form of its 


Government, the Ceremonies _ at the Funeral and 
Coronation of the Bouas; the Power of the Choua ; the 
Forces of the Kingdom; and of the Magiſtrates, Laws, and 
Puniſhments. 


70 NQUIN was formerly ſubject to the vaſt em- 
pire of Cina, when a famous robber, called Dix, 
put himſelf at the head of a body of men of his own pro- 
feſſion, whom he inſpired wich the refolution of taking up 
arms, and throwing off the yoke of ſervitude. He ſuc- 
ceeded, and thuſe whom he had engaged in the revolt, 
out of gratitude, placed him upon the throne. This hap- 
pineſs which the Tonguineſe flattered themſelves they had 
acquired by their independence, became to them a ſource 
of miſeries and cruel wars, ſtill more pernicious than their 
ancient ſubjection to the Chineſe emperors. For ſeveral 
centuries after their revolt, they were almoſt continually in 
arms one againſt another, in ſuppcrt of the different fao- 
tions which ambition and jealouſy raiſed up among them; 
and the families on the throne were fix times changed. 

The laſt civil war introduced a new and very extraor- 
dinary form of government. Cochin China had, for ſome 
time, been ſubject to the king of Tonguin, who uſed to 
create a general with an almoſt unlimited power in each 
kingdom ; but at length the general, who commanded 
the forces in Cochin China, prompted by ambition, and 
perhaps alſo incited by reſentment, threw off his alle- 
giance, and made himſelf king; when the genera] of Tox- 
quin, equally ambitious, obſerving his ſucceſs, followed 
his example, and ſeized all the revenues of the kingdom: 
but being leſs defirous of the title of ſovereign than of 
real power and real authority, he left the king the exter- 
nal ſplendor of a monarch, on condition that he ſhould 
have the abſolute command of the army, with the greateſt 
part of the revenues of the kingdom, and that their de- 
ſcendants ſhould ſucceed to the ſame privileges. 

By virtue of this agreement there are two torts of kings; 
he who receives the honours of royalty is called Boua, 
and the Choua has all its advantages. The Boua is a kind 
of priſoner of ſtate in his own palace, where he is allowed 
to indulge himſelf in luxurious indolence, and to take his 
diverſions with his women and children. He is almoſt 
every day taken up in giving audience to his ſubjects, hear- 
ing their complaints, and determining their private dif- 
ferences. At certain. times he receives the homage 
of the great officers, and is honoured with the acclama- 
tions of the people, who are ſo deyoted to him as to pray 
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for his profperity, imagining that nothing can be of worſe | Chova has his guards of horſe and foot, avid twwy 7 1 


conſequence to them than his dying without iſſue. The 
Choun himſelf pays him the molt profound reſpect before 
the people, ceclaring that he has aſſumed the adminiſtra- 
tion of the government, only to eaſe him of the trouble, 
that he may cnjoy his pleaſure without interruption or re- 
ſtraint. He is alſo addreſſed by the foreign ambaſladors, 
as if he was ſtil] veſted with ſovereign power. But ex- 
cept thoſe ſhadows of royalty, which he only receives on 
certain occaſions, he has little reaſon to think himſelf a 
king ; for he has few attendants, and none but thoſe who 
are choſen by the Chua. 

The tons of the prince partake of their father's ſervitude. 
They never leave the palace above four times a year, and that 
only ſix days each time, and they are beſides attended by 
officers appointed by the Choua. In the firſt of theſe fix 
days of liberty they viſit the temples; in the two follow- 
inz they take the diverſion of hunting ; and during the 


, three laſt, they ſail upon the river in gallies magnificently 


adorned, The right of primogeniture does not regulate 
the ſucceſion to the crown; the will of the father decides 
it in favour of him whom he moſt loves or eſteems. As 
ſoon as he is declared, the Choua, followed by his princi- 
pal officers, the counſellors of ſtate and the eunuchs do 
him humage, and take an oath to place him on the throne 

after his father's deceaſe. | 

It would be tedious were we fully to deſcribe the pomp 

and magnificence of the ceremonies obſerved at his funeral. 

During the ſixty-five days following his death, he is 

ſerved as if {till alive, and proviſions are diſtributed 

amongſt the bonzes, and the poor; The whole nation 

puts on mourning, and every one wears it a longer or a 

ſhorter time, according to his rank : the civil and military 

officcrs, for three years; the king's houthold, nine months; 

the nobility, ſix; and the people, three. Theſe three 

years are times of ſadneſs, during which, no rejoicings are 
allowed, except at the coronation of the ſucceeding prince. 

The cuſtom is to carry the body of the deceaſed king into 

the deſarts lying beyond Bodego. It is two days journey 

from Cachao, the capital of the kingdom, to that city: but 

as the king and all the court go thither on foot, it takes 

up fifteen or ſixteen days. All the road is covered with 

ſtuff of a violet colour, and at the diſtance of every quar- 

ter of a league there are places of refreſhment, The 

Choua takes care that there ſhall be lodgings for every 

night. In the midft of an immenſe and magnificent reti- 

nue of officers, elephants, and horſes, is the chariot 

which carries the Boua's coffin, drawn by fix harts, train- 
cd for that purpoſe. After the corpſe comes to Badego, 

it is put into. a galley, and attended only by the fix prin- 

cipal cunuchs of the court, who inter it in a remote place, 

ziter having obliged themſelves by oath never to reveal it. 


hundred elephants, with an army of thity thoyj., 1. 
quartered in and about the city of Cacao, ang . 
or eighty thouſand in other parts of the kingdom. Th. 
are chiefly foot, armed with match-locks and bie, 
ſwords. a 

The ſoldiers are taught to make their own gun. 
der, in ſmall hand-mills given them for that purpose. 
but they are ignorant of the art of corning it. Everg fel. 
dier has a cartouch- box, in which are little hollow Sas 
filled with powder, each holding a charge; and, it is f 
that no people will load and fire quicker, Their arm ... 
kept very bright, and in bad weather are covered 
lackered cane. 

Shooting matches are frequently appointed to make the 
ſoldiers good markſmen, and every one is rewarded _ 
cording to his ſkill: he that ſhoots the wideſt from the 
mark 1s obliged to do double duty the next time % 
mounts the guard, 

Moſt of the forces are kept on the frontiers of Cochin. 
China, the natives of which are almoſt their only enemies. 
and between the out-guards of each kingdom there hap. 
pen frequent ſkirmiſhes : but they very ſeldom come to a 
general engagement, 

The troops can never take the field but in the dry ſez. 
ſon; for during the rains there is no marching or en- 
camping. When the army marches, the generals and prin. 
cipal officers are mounted in little wooden apartment; 
fixed on the backs of the elephants. They take no field 
pieces with them, but ſome long guns that are about ſix or 
ſeven feet in the barrel; theſe, when they fire them, are 
reſted upon crutches, and uſed to clear a paſs, or to firs 
acroſs the rivers. The ſoldiers take little baggagc with 
them, and ſeem prepared rather for flight ſkirmiſhes, than 
a pitched battle. 
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the water, but the middle is not above two feet from it. 
The captain ſits in the ſtern, which is painted and gilt; 
and the ſoldiers who row theſe veſſels have a covering 
over them, to preſerve them from the rain: they puſh their 
oars from them, and in the ſame inſtant they all plunge 
them into the water, there being a perſon who keeps time 
and gives the word, and the rowers anſwer in a hoarlz 
voice. Theſe veſlels do not draw above two feet and 
half water, and are of no ſervice at fea, except in ye; 
calm weather, 

The ſoldiers are alſo employed both upon the rivers anf 
the roads to prevent the running of goods; they likewilz 
keep watch ih the towns and villages, particularly 2: 
Cachas while they are on the watch they have only long 


bis ſecrecy is perhaps an article of their religion, or a | ſtaffs, but they are very inſolent and troubleſome to thoſe 


precaution to prevent the treaſures buried with him from 
being carried off, and which they imagine he may have 
occaſion for in the other world. It is ſaid that the princes 
and princeſſes give orders for their being buried near him, 
from a principle of gratitude, that in the other world they 
may continue to render him their ſervices, 

After theſe funeral ceremonies are over comes on the 
coronation of the new Boua, which diffuſes pleaſures and 
diverſions over the city of Cachao and the ſurrounding 
country. He is carried upon an elephant into the great 
court of the palace, which is covered with rich tapeſtry in 
form of a tent, where he receives the oath of fidelity from 
the great men of the kingdom, to whom he makes a pre- 
ſent of feveral pieces of gold, worth about a hundred piſ- 
toles, and ſmall bars of filver. Afterwards a large camp is 
erected in the midſt of a vaſt plain. The king goes thither 
with all the officers of his houſhold, and a great part of the 
army, and there receives the oaths of the deputies of his 
kingdom and of his people, One half of the month paſſes 
away in rejoicings, every day is remarkable for the diver- 
ſity of feſtivals, and the generoſity of the prince; even the 
darkneſs of the night is not unemployed, for then are fur- 
niſhed new amuſements by letting off continual fire-works, 
which are ſaid to be infinitely finer and more curious than 
thoſe we have in Europe. 

"Theſe are the honours that chiefly diſtinguiſh the Boza, 
ho, during his reign, has not even a guard; while the 


who paſs by them; and it is in vain to complain of their 
ill uſage, for their officers, to whom alone they are ac- 
countable, are not very ready to receive complaints again! 
them: however, for a little money a man may pals their 
watch pretty quietly in the night. | 

None are capable of being preferred ta any offices 9: 
poſts in the government, unleſs they have taken their de- 
grees, and gone through a courſe of ſtudy, as in China; 
the ceremonies of taking their degrees, and their examina- 
tions, are alſo performed in much the ſame manner. 

Yet moſt of their magiſtrates are eunuchs. Every 29 
vernor is abſolute in his province; and they are ſaid to be 
excceding covetous and imperious. At the death of an 
officer who is an eunuch, all his wealth falls to the £9- 
vernment, on which account little notice is taken of their 
extortions. To the oppreſſion and injuſtice of theſe o- 
ficers is imputed the poverty and want of trade that is * 
tremely conſpicuous in the country. 

An oath of fidelity is once a year adminiſtered to the 
ſubjects of every province, and upon this occaſion ever? 


one drinks a cup of the blood of ſome fowl mixed with - 


arrack, which is eſtzemed the moſt ſolemn oath by which 
they can bind themſelves. 

Here are no courts of juſtice, but any magiſtrate mal 
cauſe an offender to be brought before him, and inflict ſuch 
puniſhments upon him as is allowed by the Jaws c © 
country; but there is ho formal trial, and conſequent} -* 
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AN OCOINT man 5 | 
ume allowed for an appeal, ſentence being immediatch) 
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executed. 


The uſual puniſhment for murder and other capital 
bo beheadine, which is generally perfortned before 


rimes y Me + NO : 
3 end rs o door, Or M nere the fact was committed: 
the of endet s 0 

the criminal is ſeated upon the ground, with his legs 


„etched out, and the executioner, with a back- word, 
[TEAK $3 v 

(tril S off his head at a blow. : 
heft is not puniſhed with death, but with cutting off 


a put er A whole member, according to the nature of the 


erence ; ſometimes one joint of a finger, and ſome— 
- 11 8 5 ' > 3 JOSE. - 

{mes the whole finger z and for greater crimes the whole 
hand. 


or fore other offences criminals are loaded with iron 

A _ 1 | : © 
chains and great wooden clogs; and ſometimes, as in 
China, they have large heavy boards made like a pillory, 
and hung about their necks for a month together; but 
people are more commonly puniſhed by receiving a num- 

* | ; Trot ae 
her of ſtrokes with a ſplit bamboo. A perſon, after having 
ſaſtered any of theſe punithments, is conſideted as in- 
famous. : 

Pebto;s are frequently condemned to become prifoners 
to their creditors, and to work for them till their debts arc 
paid; during winch time they live on rice and water, and 
undergo ſuch other hardſhips as the creditor chuſes to 
juflict. 


SE Cr. vin. 
Of their Trades, Manufactures, and Commerce, 


HE Tonguineſe are, in general, pretty gogd mecha- 
nics, and have many kinds of working trades 
amongſt them, as painters, bell-founders, potters, weavers, 
taylors, turners, carpenters, ſmiths, and paper-makers, 
One ſort of their paper is made of ſilk, and the other of the 
bark of a tiee, which is pounded in large troughs with 
wooden peſtles. Money-changing, which is a great pro- 
feſuon here, is managed by the women, who are very dex- 
terous at it; and, it is ſaid, will raiſe the price of their 
caſh with as much art as our ftock-brokers do their 
ſtocks. 5 
The Tonguineſe make great quantities of ſtuffs from 
ſilk of their own produce, as ſooſces, pciongs, hawkins, 
peniaſcocs, and gawz: the pelongs and gawz are ſome 
plain and others flowered. Beſides theſe they make ſevera! 
other ſorts, but theſe are chiefiy bought up by the Eugliſb 
and Duich, 
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But though Trrguin abounds in Rlk, they ſeldom an- 
ply themielves to weaving it till the fl.ips arrive; for the 
people are kept fo miſerably poor by the great lorda, to 
whom the lands belong, and whoſe vaſſals they arc, that 
they have not even money endugh to purchaſe materials ; 
and therefore ſoreign merchants ate frequently obliged to 
advance it for them, and to wait ſeveral months till their 
goois are made. But the Dutch traders remedy this in- 
convenience by contracting a kind of temporary marriage 
with the women of the country, whom they make ther 
{actors to buy up filk and other materials at the dead time 
of the ycar, and cmploy the poor people when work is 
cheapeſt; and, by this means, they have their goods ready 
when the ſhips arrive. Many of the Dutch, it is ſaiq, 
have raifed good cſtates by theſe female factors, who are 
faithful to them, and the women alſo enrich themſelves; 
lo that when the Dutch huſbands have leſt trading thither, 
their wives have married the greateſt lords. - 

Lackered ware is another great manufature of this 
kingdom, that of Tenguin beit Z eſteemed the beſt in the 
world next to that of Japan, The cabinets which are 
lackered there are made of pine- tree; however their cabi- 
net-makors are but indifferent artiits. 

The Tonguineſe make great quantities of a coarſe kind 
of carthen- ware of a prey colour, which is exported to 
ſeveral parts of India. Froin hence alſo is brought thubarb, 
muſk, turpentine, and ſcveral other drugs; but theſe they 
are ſaid to have from China. I hey have alfo lignum-aloes, 
and adying wood not much unlike Campeachy logwood, but 
not fo large, 

They make no long voyages, nor do they export any 
merchandize ia their on bottoms, except filh and rice 
to ſome of the neighbouring countries: moſt of the trade 
is carried on by forcign ſhipping, and indeed they have few 
veſſels that will bear the ſea: thoſe they uſe are chiefly 
fiſhing boats, or, as already obſerved, a ſet of long gallies, 
only fit for their rivers or, the coaſts in fair weather; and 
as they have a very large fea coaſt, and many fine rivers 
well ſtocked with fith, their fiſhery employs a multitude 
of hands, and many of them live with their whole fa- 
milies upon the water, 

The goods imported into Tonguia are Engliſh broad- 
cloth, lead, ſulphur, ſalt-petre, great guns, pepper, and 
other ſpices. It docs not appear they have any coin cf 
their own, but they make uſe of foreign coins, partienlarly 
Spaniſh reals; they alſo make payments with litdle pieces 
of ſilver, which paſs by weight, and therefore they always 
have their ſcales about them, 
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XVII. 


Of the Kingdom of L A O, or L.A OS. 


S& © 1» + 


The Situation and Produce of the Country, with the Manners 
and Cujltins of the Inhavitants. 


I 0 S is bounded on the north by part of China, on the 
— welt 1s divided from the kingdoms of Siam and Ava by 
hich mountains, andby another chainon the eaſt from Tonguin 
and Cochin-China; to the ſouth lies Cambodia. It extends 
from about the fiſteenth to the twenty- ſecond degree thirty 
minutes north lätitude; and ſome ſay that it is not above 
hity miles broad from eaſt to weſt. At the foot of the 
above mountains are foreſts of loſty trecs that ſeem to have 
been planted as a rampart againſt the great torrents of 
water which in the rainy ſcaſon ruſh with fury from the 
Mountains, and which alone ſecures the harveſt in a 
country that would otherwiſe be burnt up with heat, 
his country produces a great quantity of benjoin, of a 
<Ker kind than is found in any other country of the Eaſt : 
13 
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the ſelling it to ſtrangers is prohibited; but for what rea- 
fon is not known. Lacque is alſo found here, it is uſed 
in making Spaniſh wax, and is a kind of earth that lies 
about the ant-hills in ſome foreſts. "There is no country 
where more ivory is to be had; clephants being ſo nu- 
merous, that the inhabitants have thence taken their 
name; for it is ſaid, that the word Langians ſigniſics a 
thouſand elephants. There are great herds of bulialoes, 
hogs, and wild cattle of ſeveral forts. The fields abound 
with rice, and the rivers with fiſh of an extraordinary ſize. 
The country alſo produces a great variety of flowers, wita 
plenty of cotton, honey, and wax; and the inhabitants 
carry on a great trade in muſk and amber. They have 
likewiſe mines of iron, lead, and tin; and in the rivers are 
found gold-dult, 

The natives, who are called Langians, are very traQa- 
ble and good natured, faithful and honeſt, 'I hey are 
well ſhaped, robuſt, inclining to fat, and of an olive 
complexion ; but ſomewhat fairer than their neighbours, 
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Their principal food is rice, buſfaloes fleſh, and pulſe of 


ſeveral ſorts. They ſeldom cat cow- beef or fowls : and 
when any of the latter are wanted, they knock them on 
the head with a ſtick, thinking it the greateſt crime to 
ſhed their blood while they are living, and they roaſt 
them without plucking their feathers. They apply them— 
ſelves only to agriculture and fiſhing, It is very ex- 
traordinary to hear of a robbery or murder among them, 
which whenever it happens, and the criminal cannot be 
found, the neighbours are obliged to make ſatisfaction to 
the family of the ſufferer. Fornication is permitted to the 
laity, but never to the talapoins, or pricſts; but an adu]- 
treſs loſes her liberty for ever, and becomes the ſlave of her 
huſband. © They allow polygamy, but the firſt wife has 
the pre-eminence. When they marry, both the bridegroom 
and bride promiſe before a couple that has been long mar- 
ried, that they will behave well to each other till death, 
and yet they very frequently part on very trifling occaſions. 
While the women lie-in all the relations repair to her 
huſband's houſe, and divert themtelves with dancing and 
other paſtimes. They have another feſtival which laſts a 
month at the deceaſe of their kindred, whoſe funerals 
they celebrate with great ſplendor; and the talapoins who 
are invited fing certain ſongs which they pretend puts 
the ſoul into the right way to heazen, When the month 
is expired they burn the corps, and carry the aſhes to a 
page da; theſe ſtructures are encompaſſed by ſtately tombs, 
upon which the rich expend very conſiderable ſums, 


SE & $3 


Of the Government of Laos, the Splendor of the Court, and 
a conciſe Deſcription of the Capital of that Kingdom; and of 
the Religiou of the LANGIANS, 


HE ſovereign is abſolute and independant ; for he 

diſpoſes of all honours and employments, and has 
the property of all eftates, ſo that no family can enjoy them 
by virtue of any teſtamentary bequeſts : and ne leaves no- 
thing to orphans but the moveable goods, fo that no other 
man in the country can properly call a foot of land his 
own. 

In order to impreſs on the minds of his ſubjects a high 
veneration for his perſon, he appears in public but twice 
in a year, when he ſhews himſelf three days each time. 
His ears, by being bored in his infancy, are fo diſtended 
by the weight of his ear-rings, that they reach down to 
his ſhoulders, which is the characteriſtic of his pre-emi- 
nence above his ſubjects: who alſo bore their ears, but do 
not ſtretch them to ſuch an immoderate length. He wears, 
inſtead of a crown, a fillet of gold round his head; and 
when he appears in public the people br g a number of 
elephants and wild beaſts, with wreſtlers and gladiators, 
into a large field, or ſpacious area, to JQivert him with 
their tricks and with their combats. 

But the court appears in its greateſt ſplendor when he 
goes with his grandees to make a ꝓreſent to ſome idol 
temple. The officers of ſtate begin tie cavalcade with 
bands of mulic playing before them ; but the king makes 
the moſt ſplendid figure, he being mounted on one of the 
talleſt and moſt beautiful elephants, which is adorned with 


GEOGRAPHY. 


embroidered trappings that hang down to the ground: 
and the monarch, upon this occaſion, is fo loaded wt 
precious ſtones, that he may be faid to wear the wealth of 
a kingdom. His numerous followers are all richly dress 
and being mounted on fine horſcs, ride in great ordet, with 
carbines that glitter with precious ſtones. The women 
who are not permitted to go into the ſtreets on that da. 
generally look out of the windows, and ſcatter ſcer;. 
waters both on the king and his preſent, which is carticd 
on cattle richly decorated with trappings. The ralopoing 
come out of their convent to meet the king, and at:cn4 
him; while he, as the repreſentative of both fexes, (acti. 
fices to the idol, 

The great officers of the kingdom are ſeven viceroys 
who govern its ſeven provinces; the principal of theſe, 
who is called the viceroy-general, eaſes the king in hiz 
burthen of government; and, upon his deceaſe, ſummonſeg 
the ſtates, and diſpoſes of every thing till his ſucceſſor js 
placed on the throne, Theſe ſeven viceroys conſtant] 
attend the king as companions and counſellors, and hos 
their lieutenants to diſcharge their office in the ſever] 
provinces. In every province is a militia of horſe and 
foot, whoſe officers are dependant on the viceroy, and the 
forces are ſubſiſted by the revenue of each. 

The different rank of the courticrs are diſtinguiſhed by 
gold and filver boxes of betel, of various forms and ſizes 
that are carried by the pages who attend their maſters to 
all the public aſſemblies. The viceroy-general in all pub. 
lic procefſions rides on an elephant richly accoutred ; the 
other viceroys have chairs lined with cloth of gold, and 
are accompanied by ſervants in rich liveries. All the other 
othcers go on foot, without ſhewing their boxes, 

As the king is abſolute, and the people have little fo. 
reign trade, they have few laws, but every family is under 
vallalage to one who is their head and ſuperior; by which 
means the king can aſſemble a numerous army in a very 
ſhort time, by only giving notice to the chiefs : but if one 
of theſe chiets is found guilty of any remarkable crime, all 
nis kindred are deprived of their rights and prerogatives, 
and obliged to engage in the mean employment of ſerving 
the king's elephants. Crimes are here ſeverely puniſhed, 
efpecially breaches of the peace; and in al} civil affairs, 
the judge has a right to condemn the partics without 
appeal. 

The capital of Laos is called Leng, or Largione, which 
is ſituated on the banks of the river Mecon, in one hun- 
dred degrees fifteen minutes eaſt longitude, and in latitude 
twenty-one degrees forty-five minutes. Marini ſays, that 
the palace, which is of great extent, has many cf the 
apartments adorned with baſſo relievos richly gilt; that 
the great men's houſes ate lofty, beautiful, and built with 
timber, but thoſe of the common people are mecr huts; 
and that none but the talapoins have leave to build their 
houſes of brick and ſtone, 


Lang, 


are twenty-three years of age, when they paſs their :xam- 
nation, and are incorporated. Some of the TL 
believe that the ſouls of the wicked, on leaving the body, 
are annihilated ; but that thoſe of the virtuous aliume an 
ethereal body, as clear as the light; and, after paſing 
through ſixteen heavens, and enjoying the pleaſures of all, 


return to earth, and again inhabit the human body, 


The talapoins are under the claſs of noviciates ti“! they 
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The Situation and Extent of Cocuin-Cnina ; its Climate, 
egetables, and Animals z with a particular Account of the 


oO 


edible Birds Nets. 


AOCHIN-CHINA, or WES CHINA as the name im- 
C ports, Was thus called by the Portugueſe to diſtin- 
uiſh it from Cochin on the Malabar coaſt ; and if we in- 
clude Chiampa, which is a province of Cochin-China, 
or at leaſt tributary to it, extends from eleven degrees 
thirty minutes north latitude to ſixteen degrees ten mi- 
nutes, and is about three hundred miles in length 
from north to ſouth, and one hundred and fifty where 
broadeſt from eaſt to weſt, It is bounded on the north 
by Tenquin, on the eaſt by the ſea of China, on the ſouth 
by the Indian ocean, and by the kingdom of Cambodia 
and the mountains of Kemois, Captain Hamilton ob- 
ſerves, that it extends along the coaſt of the fea ſeven 
hundred miles from the river of Cambodia to that of 
Quambin. ah ; 

"This kingdom, which is called by the natives Anam, 
or the Weſt Country, is ſaid to be more temperate than 
Tonguin, from its lying more open to the ſea, and being 
reficthed by the ſea breezes. However, both countries lie 
upon a flat, and are annually overflowed about the ſame 
time: the ſeaſons are conſequently the ſame, and the 
lands equally fruitful in rice, which requires no other 
mabote but the mud left by the waters, which renders it 
ſo tertile, that they have three harveſts a year. This 
inundation happens once a fortnight for three days at a 
time, during September, October, and November; and 
nat only gives ſectility to the ſoil, but drowns vaſt numbers 
of the rats with which the 1ice fields are peſtered. At 
this time they have their gicateſt fairs and markets, on ac- 
count of the eaſe with winch they can tranſport goods from 
one place to another by their boats, in which they alſo 
take up the drowned cattle, which ſerves them for food, 
Cochix-CHINA is divided into the following five pro- 
vinces, Renan, Polocambi, Quamgum, Cachiam, and 
Simuva; this laſt joins to Tonquin, and in it the king 
keeps his court; but travellers neither give any account 
of the ſituation of the other provinces, nor deſcribe any 
of their towns. 

The country produces ſugar-canes, and the fame fruits 
as are found in Tenguin all the year round, particularly 
oranges, durions, ananas, bananas, melons, and ſeveral 
others; but they have no grapes, nor ſcarcely any other 
European fruits. They have, however, vaſt woods of 
mulberry trees, and others that afford excellent timber, 
particularly iron-wood of ſeveral forts: they have alſo 
the aguila-tree, the wood of which has a very fragrant 
ſmell, and grows upon the Kemois mountains. The 
wood of the old trees has the fineſt ſcent, this is called 
Colamba, and is reſerved for the king's uſe. It is ſup- 
poſed to be the ſame with lignum-aloes, and 1s highly va- 
lued in China and Japan, where a block of it is uſed for a 
pillow; and among the Indian nations that burn their 
dead, great quantities of it are conſumed in the funeral 
piles. | 

The ſame animals are to be found here as in Tongurn, 
eſpecially rhinoceroſes and elephants of an extraordinary 
lize, and the country abounds with wild and tame cattle, 
fowl, and fiſh, 

In treating of the produce of this country it will not be 
improper to give here a deſcription of the edible birds 
neſts, which have already been ſo often mentioned in this 
work, and which are admired as an extraordinary dainty 
over all the Jndies, Theſe neſts are chiefly found in 
Cochin-China : they are built by a ſmall bird like a 
ſwallow, in the rocks upon the ſea-coaſts, and are com- 
poſed of the ſea- froth, and a juice from the bird's ſtomach, 
which hardens with the ſun, and is almoſt tranſparent: this 
being ſoftened with water is pulled to pieces, and by be- 
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ing put into ſoup, is eſteemed extremely nouriſhing, and is 
by many people accounted very delicious. 


. 


Of the Perſons, Dreſs, Manners, Cuſtoms, Buildings, Reli- 
gion, and J rade of the COCHIN- CHINESE, 


HE natives reſemble the Clincſe in their ſtature, 
complexion, and features; but all of them wear 
their hair at its full length, like the Tonguineſe. 

Their dreſs conſiſts of filk gowns or veſts of various co- 
lours one upon another; the men ſwathe their legs 
and thighs with filk inſtead of breeches, and they have 
ſlippers or ſandals, which, when they viſit, they leave at 
the door, where a pan of water is always ſet to waſh their 
feet, Their dreſs is, in ſhort, the moſt modeſt of that of 
any people in the Indies. The women wear a waiſtcoat 
cloſe to their bodies, and ſeveral petticoats, with a veil 
overall. The coat next thcir bodies trails on the ground, 
and the reſt are ſhorter one than the other by half a ſpan. 
Both ſexes wear fans, and never uncover their heads by 
way of ſalutation. The men of learning wear above the 
reſt of their cloaths a gown of black damaſk; they have a 
ſtole about their necks, a blue filk handkerchief round 
their arms, and high caps reſembling mitres. But the 
other perſons of buth ſexes wear broad caps embroidered 
with filk and gold, and never cut their beards and nails 
any more than their hair, becauſe nature, they imagine, 
deſigned them for ornament ; but the mechanics, and ail 
perſons concerned in manual labour, are obliged to pare 
their nails for the ſake of convenience. 

Their food, and manner of eating and drinking, is the 
ſame as the Torguineſe, but they reckon it a ſin to drink 
milk, becauſe it is the food of the young. They cat ar 
little round tables, adorned with ſilver and gold, 1ccord- 
ing to the quality of the owner, and their diſhes arc placed 
upon them in frames made of ſugar-canes. 

They are ſtrong, active, and naturally more courteous 
and polite than their neighbours, and though they are 
ſaid to be better ſoldicrs, have a great command of their 
pathons. They are very liberal and charitable, yet they 
are ready to aſk for any thing that pleaſes them, and to 
take a denial as an affront. 

Their houſes, which are of wood, and two tories high, 
are well carved on the inſide, and creed upon lofty pil- 
lars with boards betwixt them, which they in remove 
at pleaſure, to leave a free paſſage for the water during the 
time of the inundation, when they retire into the upper 
apartments, and have a communication with one another 
by boats. In theſe houſes are three degrees of ſeats; the 
hiſt is a mat on the floor, upon which the common peo- 
ple fit croſs-legged: the ſecond is a low ſtool covered with 
a fine mat for thoſe in genteel circumſtances, and the 


three feet above the floor, for the nobility and prieſts, 

Their phyſicians, like thoſe of China, are ſkilful in the 
cure of diſeaſes, "They feel the patient's pulſe, and im- 
mediately pronounce whether he be curcable or not. If 
the latter, they give him nothing; but if the former, they 
bargain with the patient to perform the cure in ſuch a 
time, or elſe to have nothing for their attendance. The 
ſurgeons are alſo ſaid to be maſters of ſome extraordinary 
ſecrets. | 

Their language has ſome reſemblance to that of the 
Chineſe ; and they have a learned language different from 
that commonly ſpoken. 

As to their religion, they believe the immortality of the 
ſoul, and eternal rewards and puniſhments, and are firm- 
ly perſuaded that the ſpirit paſſing from one body to ano- 
ther more noble, is a part of its future reward. "They 
make entertainments for the deceaſed, who they imagine 


feed on the immaterial ſubſtance of the proviſions, which 
| they 


other is a kind of couch raiſed againſt the wall, two or 
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they diſlinguiſh from the accidents of quantity and qua- 
lity. They worſhip the fouls of men reputed holy, and 
place images of themamong their idols in the temples, Their 
high altar is kept empty, with a dark vacant ſpace behind 
for the ſupreme God, whole chiet attribute is according to 
them inviſibili:y, and they only pray to the reſt to inter- 
cede with him. Borri obſerves, that when he was here, 
one of their governors died, and as he lay on his death- 
bed, a multitude of armed men made thruſts in the air 
with their ſcymetars, threw darts, and fired muſkets in 
the palace, and that men on each fide continually beat the 
air about his mouth with their ſymetars, to hinder the 
evil ſpirits from hurting his departing foul, Then finding 
that his death was cauſed by the fall of a beam in his pa- 
lace, they burnt the whole fabric; for the Cochin- Chi- 
neſe always burn the ſuppoſed cauſe of death, whether a 
houſe, a ran, or beaſt. The governor's body was attend- 
ed to its interment by a multitude of people dancing, who 
had built a new palace far more noble than the old one, and 
as many gallies as he uſed to keep, which run on wheels; 
they allo prepared wooden elcphants, horſes, and other 
moveables, and erected a kind of temple in the midſt of 
the palace, in which was an altar whereon they placed 
the coffin, No governor was appointed during the ſpace of 
three years, becauſe they imagined the foul of the deceaſed 
ruled till that time was expired. 

Several authors have given a very romantic deſeription 
of theſe people, particularly the Abbe CHaiſi, who attend- 
ed che Prench ambaſſador to Siam, and in his journal has 
a long and florid deſcription of their cuſtoms, © No- 
« thing, ſays he, can be finer than the galleys of the 
« Cychin-Chineſe, All without is black varniſh, and 
c within red, ſhining like a mirror. Every one of them 
& has ſixty oars all gilt, The rowers, who are alſo 
cc ſoldiers, have at their feet a muſket, a poinard, a bow 
& and quiver. They are forbid, on pain of death, to 
sc utter ſo much as a word. They conſtantly keep their 
c eyes on the commander, who delivers his orders by the 
« motion of a wand, and every thing is ſo nicely ad- 
« juſtcd, that a maſter of muſic, when he beats time, does 
% not make himſelf better underſtood by all his muſici- 
cc ans. — The ſailors commonly wear only drawers of 
« white ſilk, and a hair cap: but when they prepare for 
« battle, they put on their heads a ſmall gilt head-piece, 
6 and on their body a fine cloſe coat. They have the 
« right arm, ſhoulder, and ſide entirely naked.” Were 
theſe cloſe coats then glewed on ? If not, how were 
they faſtened? He proceeds, The land army, con- 
« fiſts of thirty thouſand men: the king's bouſhold of 
« nine thouſand, and the firſt princes of five, — The 
« guards of the king and prince are cloathed in velvet, 
&« and have arms of gold and filver: the officers are more 
&« or leſs magnificent, according to their degrees; and on 
&« the day ot battle, or a review, the common foldiers are 
& qreſied in an uniform of green, red, or yellow ſattin.“ 
Few romances are filled with fuch marvellous and extra- 
vagant deſcriptions; but in this {tile ſevcral other of the 
French authors have written, who have viited theſe coun- 
tries, and their abſurdities render even what is moſt pro- 
bable, when aſſerted by them, ſuſpicious. "Theſe coun- 
tries are, indeed, but little known by any Europeans nor 
have we materials from authors of acknowledged vera- 
City, ſufficient to deſcribe them in a proper and judicious 
manner. 

We may, however, add from Captain Hamilton, that 
their laws are ſevere, and a painful death is not only in- 
flicted on thoſe guilty of treaſon, but alſo on their rela- 
tions within the bonds of conſanguinity. Their cities 
and towns are divided into wards, and at the ends of each 

' ſtreet are railed gates, placed to confine each ward 
within its own limits, Theſe gates are locked every night, 
ſo that the people of different wards can have no com- 
munication. | 

As to their trade they give little encouragement for 
ſtrangers to traffic with them; but as their country abounds 
in gold, raw tilk, and drugs, they carry them to Cambo- 
dia, and diſpoſe of them there, except what they annually 
ſend to Canton in Ching, and ſome of their junks trade to 
Fahore and Cambodia, 
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Of CAMBODIA, er CAM O YA. 
Its Situation, Extent, and Produce, 


| HE kingdom of Cambedia is bounded on th 

eaſt by Cochin-China and Chiampa, on ths north 
by the kingdom of Laos, and the Kemais mountains: 
on the ſouth by the Indian ocean, and on the iſt be 
the kingdom and gulph of Siam, it extending from 8 
eighth degree of north Jatitude to about the fiftcenth. It 
makes near four hundred miles in its*greateſt length, and 
about two hundred and ten where broadeſt; but it b 
very narrow towards the north, 

The weſt part of this country is mountainous and de. 
fart, but in the middle it lies low, and is watercd by the 
river Mecan, which runs through its whole extent, and 
beginning to ſwell on the firſt of June, riſes ten or twelve 
feet, and in July and Augult overflows the neiehbourin 
lands. This river riſes in Tibet, and after runnin» 3 
courſe of fifteen hundred miles, falls by two mouths * 
the ſea, forming an ifland : the moſt eaſtern of theſe itreamz 
is called the Cambedia river, and that to the weſt is named 
Ocbequane, or Bona de Carangera, 

In this country are found amethiſts, ſaphires, cornelj. 
ans, chryſolites, garnets, and cats-eyes, properly called 
acates, and milk and blood ſtones, It alſo produces gold, 

The country likewiſe abounds in rice, and other corn, 
cocoas, oranges, Citrons, mangoes, and other Indian fruits. 
Here is alſo plenty of Japan wood, ſandal wood, aquila 
wood, cambogia, or gamboge, a yellow gum uſed inge- 
dicine and in painting, and fold in rolls; ſtick- lac for Ja- 
panning; raw ſilk, and elephants teeth. 

Captain Hamilton ſays, that fleſh and fiſh are the only 
things to be bought without a permit from the bing; 
and that theſe are ſo plentiful and cheap, chat he purchaſed 
a bullock of between four and five hundred weight for 
a Spaniſh dollar, and that one hundred and forty pounds 
weight of rice may be bought for eight-pence ; but poul- 
try are ſcarce, becauſe the country being for the moſt part 
woody, the chickens as they grow up, betake them- 
ſelves to the woods. In theſe woods grow certain trees 
with a thick bark, of fo poiſonous a nature, that the in- 
habitants, who go in ſearch of wild clephants for the 
ſake of their teeth, take with them a piece of iron with 
a ſharp end, which they drive into the bark of this tree, 
and after it has ſtayed a ſhort time, take it out, and put 
it into their gun, charged with powder, and when they 
come within reach, ſhoot it, into the elephant's body, 
The wounded beaſt immediately flies, while the men fol- 
lowing, keep him in fight till he drops down dead, With 
the ſame poiſoned ſlugs they alſo kill wild cows and buf- 
faloes for the ſake of their tongues, It is ſaid this ſubtile 
poiſon has a very ſurpriſing quality; for if the men are 
hungry or thirſty, as is often the caſe while they ate 
hunting in the woods, they ſqueeze a fe drops of it ona 
leaf, and by barely licking it, are inſtantly refreſhed; but 
if the ſkin be broke, and the juice touch the part, it proves 
mortal without remedy, 

The woods alſo abound with lions, tigers, will boars, 
horſes, and plenty of deer, all which every body ate 2 
liberty to catch, or to kill, 
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The Perſons and Dreſs of the Camronprans, and the differeit 
Manufaftures of the Country, A conciſe Deſcription of 
the City of CAMBODIA; with an Account of the Reception 
the King gave to the Supercargo ſent to him by Captain 
HAMILTON, and the Manner in which that Kingdom bi. 
came tributary to COcHIN-CHINA. 


CEN Cambodians are of a brown complexion; the 
have long hair, thin beards, and are very well 
ſhaped ; their women may be eſteemed handſome ; but ate 
_ diſtinguiſhed by their modeſty, Both ſexes drels 11 

alr, | 
The 
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men wear a veſt; but nothing on their heads and 
The women have 2 petticoat that reaches below 
and a jacket that fits cloſe to their bodies and 


The 
feet. 
their ankles, 


"Th eople are ingenious, and have manufactures of 
3 — of cotton, muſtins, buckrams, callicocs, white 
a rinted dimities, and other ſtuffs, Tacy allo adorn 
erty s with carpets, and weave a fort for the common 
people that reſemble the Scots plaids. [ hey a more 
weave ſilk, and both weave and work with the needle ric 

hangings coverings for the low chairs uſed by the women 


their room 


* 


* auali for the Iudian litters and palanquins, the 
1 —_ rents is adorned with ivory and tortoiſe- 
ſhell. They make beads, bracelets, necklaces, and other 
ornaments of cryſtal, which is found in the mountains. 
They have likewiſe indigo, which they prepare and ſell to 

ighbouring countries. . 

923 te capital, is ſituated on the river Mecon, 
about fifty or ſixty leagues from Ponteamaſs, and is the 
only city in the kingdom worthy of notice. The prince 
reſides in a mean palace, ſurrounded with a palliſade that 
reſembles a partition wall; but is defended by a great 
number of Chineſe cannon, and by ſome other pieces of 
artillery that were ſaved from the wreck of two Dutch 
veſlels thrown upon the coaſt, There is a temple here of 
a very particular ſtructure, whoſe beauty is much com- 
mended. It is ſupported by wooden pillars varniſhed with 
black, and adorned with gilded foliages and reliefs, and 
the pavement is covered with mats. The prieſts who 
ſerve in it hold the firſt rank in the ſtate. 
There are about two hundred Topaſ/es or Indian Por- 
tuoueſe ſettled and married in Cambodia, ſome of whom 
have pretty good poſts in the government: but they have 
no prieſt, nor will any venture to go among them; for 
in the year 1710, fays Mr. Hamilton, a poor capuchin 
going there to officiate, and finding that one of the richeſt 
of his congregation had two wives, he, by virtue of his 
ſacerdotal authority, ordered him to put one of them away; 
but his pariſhioner diſregarding this injunction, the prieſt 
made uſe of the weapon of excommunication againſt him, 
at which the other was ſo exaſperated that he knocked out 
the prieſt's brains. Since that time they have wrote for 
more ghoſtly fathers, but none will come amongſt them. 

When Captain Hamilton arrived at Ponteamaſs, which 
is ſituated on a preity deep but narrow river, an officer 
came on board, who could ſpeak a little Portugueſe, and 
bringing him a preſent of refreſhments, adviſed him to 
ſend to the king, in order to give him an account of his 
arrival, and to let him know that he intended, by his 
permiſſion, to trade with his ſubjects, This he did, and 
received for anſwer, he might ſend a perſon with goods, 
that the king and his merchants might fee them, and two 
Portugueſe were ſent him for interpreters, one to ſtay 
with him on board his ſhip, and the other to accompany 
the perſon he ſhould ſend to court. On their arrival he 
ſent his ſecond ſupercargo, with twenty-hve men well 
armed with fuzecs and bayonets, with two ſmall bales of 
patterns, and preſeats for the king, ordering him to let him 
near from him once a week. 


large houſe was given for the accommodation of himſelf 
and his retinue ; plenty of proviſions was ſent him, and 
he was viſited by many people of diſtinction; but ten days 
patſed before he could ſee his majeſty, who, at laſt, re- 
ceived him in great ſtate, ſeated on a throne, like a pulpit ; 
his face was veiled below his eyes, and after many gracious 
ipeeches, he gave him leave to trade, | 
Captain Hamilton, having ſtaid about three weeks with- 
out hearing any news of his ſupercargo, began to be very 
uncaly, and at laſt reſolved to depart by a certain day, and 
leave his people, if they were alive and at liberty, to follow 
him to Malacca; the goods he had ſent up with them being 
lufcicut to enable them to hire a veſſel to carry them thi- 
ther, He told his reſolution to the interpreter, and inform- 
ed him that he ſhould be obliged to carry him and ſome 
more of the king's ſubjects with him as hoſtages for the 
civil treatment of his people at Cambodia. The interpreter, 
ſurpriſed at this reſolution, ſent a perſon in haſte to the 
city, to give an account of his impatience and deſign, who 
returned in fourteen days; about two days before the time 
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| panied by three Part. gueſe, who brought letters from the 
ſupercargo, to inform him that he had taken leave of the 
King, and was coming in alt haſte, Three days after the 
ſupercargo arrived with all his retinue, and a letter of 
compliment from the king to Mr. Hamilton in the Portu— 
gueſe tongue, and one directed to the governor of Bom- 
bay, to invite the Engliſb to ſettle in his country, and to 
build factories or forts in any part of his dominions. 

The reaſon why he was kept ſo long in ſuſpence was 
the king's being unwilling to enter into any correſpon— 
dence with him without the knowledge and conſent of 
the king of Cochin-China; who at length conſented to 
allow the Zng/i/h to trade both in Cambodia, and in his 
own dominions, 

When the king is diſpoſed to do a fingular honour to 
a perſon, which he never does without a handſome pre- 
ſent, he gives him two ſwords, which are to be conſtant- 
ly carried before him when he publicly goes abroad, one 
of which is the ſword of ſtate, and the other that of juſ- 
tice. All who meet him when theſe ſwords are borne be- 
fore him, muſt give him place, and compliment him in a 
ſet form of words; but if he meets with another who has 
the ſame privilege, they compare the dates of their pa- 
tents, and the firſt ſalutation muſt be paid to the ſenior 
patentee, 

Whenever theſe perſons go into the country they hold 
courts of juſtice, both civil and criminal, and have the 
power of impoſing fines, which are, however, paid into 
the king's treaſury, In capital caſes their ſentence is law, 
and is followed by a ſpeedy execution. 

We ſhall now give a conciſe account of the manner in 
which Cambodia became tributary to Cochin-China. 
About the year 1716 the king of Siam threatening to in- 
vade Cambodia, the king, ſenſible of his being unable to 
oppoſe ſo powerful a prince, ordered thoſe of his ſubjects 
who lived near the borders of Siam to remove towards the 
city of Cambodia, and to deſtroy whatever they could not 
bring with them. This was performed, and the country, 
for the ſpace of fifty leagues, was rendered a mere deſart. 
He then applied to the king of Cochin-China for aſſiſtance 
and protection, which he obtained, on condition that 
Cambodia ſhould become tributary to that kingdom; fit- 
teen thouſand men accordingly marched by land to his aſ- 
ſiſtance, while three thouſand galleys, well manned, were 
fitted out for the ſea: yet the Siameſe army amounted to 
above double the number of the united forces of Cambodia 
and Cochin-China, and their fleet was above four times 
as numerous. But the Siameſe, in their march through 
Cambodia, finding the country deſolate, were ſooui in ſuch 
diſtreſs for want of proviſions, that they were obliged to 
kill their elephants and horſes ; and the ſoldiers feeding 
on their fleſn, to which they had never been accuſtomed, 
the whole army was ſeized with a flux and fever, which 
in two months time carried off half thoſe troops, and the 
reſt were obliged to retreat back towards Siam; while the 
Cambodian army being conſtantly at their heels, harraſſed 
them in their march. | 

Mean while the Siameſe navy ſteering to Ponteamaſs, 
the ſmall galleys were ſeat to plunder and burn the town. 


The ſupercargo no ſooner arrived at the city than a | This they accompliſhed, and above two hundred tons of 


clephants teeth were conſumed in the flames. While this 
was performing, the ſhips of burthen lay in the road above 
four miles from the town, when the Cochin-Chineſe ſeiz- 
ing this opportunity, attacked the large veſſels, burning 
ſome, and forcing others on ſhore ; while the galleys, de- 
tained by the ebb of tide, could not come down the river 
to their aſſiſtance. The Cochin-Chineſe, having now ful- 
filled their engagement, retired ; and the Siameſe, fearing a 
famine in the fleet, returned with diſgrace to Siam. 


CE © To Vo 


Of Pulo ConDoRE. | 
The Situation of thoſe Iſlands, with an Account of the De- 


Produce, and the Manners of the Inhabitants, 


HERE are ſeveral iſlands that lie off the coaſt of 
Cam odia, among theſe are thoſe of Pulo Coudore, 


the captain had fixed for his departure, He was accom- 
13 
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Aruction of the ENGLISH Fort on the largeſt of them ; its 
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were murthered by the Cochin-Chineſe, except one or 
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degrees forty minutes north latitude, and are twenty leagues 
ſouth-by-eaſt from the mouth of the river Cambodia. 
The largeſt, which is the only one of theſe iſlands that is 
inhabited, is between four and five leagues long, and three 
broad in the wideſt part. The next in ſize is about three 
miles long, and half a mile over, and with the other forms 
a commodious harbour. The Englifh ſettled on the larg- 
eſt of theſe iſlands in 1702; but having bargained with 
ſome Macaſſers, natives of the iſland of Celebes, to ſerve 
for ſoldiers and help to build the fort, and not diſcharging 
them at three years end according to their contract, but 
threatening them for letting two ſlaves eſcape out of their 
cuſtody, they roſe in the night, and murdered every Eng- 
l;fhman they found in his bed, then ſet fire to the fort, in 
which nineteen Engliſhmen had been ſlain, among whom 
was Mr. Lloyd, the governor : eleven or twelve made their 
eſcape in a ſloop to Malacca; and of ſixteen who ſtaid 
behind, with the hopes of ſaving the money in the fort, all 


two who were taken priſoners, and afterwards ſuffered to 
eſcape : for in the iſland are two or three ſmall villages, 
with whom the Engliſß had not been upon good terms, 
and therefore would not ſuffer the inhabitants to have any 
arms in their houſes. 

The cottages in theſe villages are raiſed ſeveral feet 
above the ground: they are built with bamboos, and 
thatched with long graſs, which they cut by the ſides of 
their brooks ; but in theſe ſtructures are neither doors nor 
windows, one ſide of them being left open both for the 
entrance of the people and of the light. 

The inhabitants, who are of a ſwarthy complexion, go 
almoſt naked, except at certain ceremonies, when they 
are dreſſed, and ſome of them very neatly. As moſt of 


them are deſcended from the Cochin-Chineſe, they affect 


black teeth and long hair, which in ſome of them 
down below their knees, | 

They have a little rice, ſome potatoes, and very 
bananas. On the mountains grow fine trees, which 
timber for maſts, and other uſes, particularly a lage ,, 
called the damar-tree, which is about three or four foet in 
diameter; its leaves and bark reſemble thoſe of the chof.” 
nut, and the wood is very hard. From this tree they 
draw a kind of turpentine, by making a cavity in the trunt 
three or four feet above the ground. This matter j; Fn 
firſt a liquid, and of the colour of the oil of nuts, though 
it afterwards turns whitiſh, has the conſiſtence of butter 
and a very agreeable ſmell. Of this they make flambeay, 
which they burn in their rooms inſtead of candles. fh 
iſland alſo produces mangoes, wild nutmegs, which re. 
ſemble the true only in ſhape, and a fruit like grapes 
which grows on large trees. Here is alſo found the cab. 
bage- tree. | 

The animals found in this iſland are hogs, lizards, and 
guanoes : there are alſo parrots, parroquets, pigeons, and 
wild cocks and hens, about the ſize of a crow. : 

The inhabitants chiefly employ themſelves in fiſhing. 
in making brine for ſalting little fiſh like anchovies, which 
abound in the ſea ; in drawing off turpentine from the 
above trees; and in catching turtle, of which they make 
oil, and ſell it to Cochin-China, Dampier tells us, that 
when he was there the men brought their women on boarg 
and offered them to the ſailors, which, as he obſerves, i; 
very common 1n this and the neighbouring countries. A 
to their religion, he obſerved a ſmall pagoda in the iſland 
on one fide of which was the image of an elephant above 
five feet high, and on the other the figure of a horſe not 
quite ſo large. The temple was a low wooden buildin 
thatched like the other houſes, 
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The Name, Situation, Extent, Provinces, Rivers, and Sea- 
ſons of SIAM. The Nature of the Soil, and the Minerals 
found in the Country. 


IHE Portugueſe, and from them the reſt of the 

Europeans, call this country Siam; but by the na- 

tives it is ſtyled the country of Tai, or of Freemen, 

though they have long loſt their liberty. Thus the 

French, who were once free, were originally called Franks, 

from their bravely oppoſing all encroachments on their 
native freedom. 

The opinions of geographers are extremely various with 
reſpect to the ſituation and extent of moſt of the inland 
countries of A/ia and Africa, particularly of Siam Proper : 
for it is not exactly known in what part of the peninſula 
of Malacca it begins, nor how far it extends above that 
peninſula, the preciſe boundaries either of that or the 


neighbouring kingdoms not being determined by the few 


European travellers who have viſited them. All we know, 
with reſpect to Siam, is, the exact ſituation of its capital, 
which is of the ſame name. However, according to the 
opinion of the Sanſons, the moſt ſoutherly part of the 
kingdom is in about the eleventh degree of north latitude, 
and it is ſuppoſed to extend at leaſt five hundred and fifty 
miles in length, and two hundred and fifty in breadth, 
though in ſome places it is not above fifty miles broad. 
Siam PROPER, by ſome called the Upper, to diſtinguiſh 
it from the Lower Siam, under which ſeveral authors in- 
clude Lass, Cambodia, and Malacca, is bounded on the 
north by the kingdom of Pegu and Laos, on the eaſt by 
Cambodia and Cochin-China, on the ſouth by the king- 
dom of Malacca and the bay of Siam, and on the weſt by 
the ocean; and contains ſeven provinces, which receive 


Kingdom 


their names from their reſpective capital cities, Proſelouc, 


20 


| 


of S IAM. 


Sanguelouc, Lacontai, Campengpet, Cooonrepina, P.cheb:nre, 
and Pitchiar. 

The principal rivers of Siam are the Hina, the. 
con, and the Tenaſerim : the fit diſcharges itielt into the 


* 


gulph of Siam, in the fourteenth degree of ncith Jatitude; 
the ſecond, having paſted through Lacs and Cambodia, falls 
into the Indian Sea in the ninth degree of north latitude; 


and the laſt falls into the bay of Bengal, in the thirtcents 
degree of latitude, and forms an ifland called Age, 
which is one of the beſt harbours in Ida. The ciuci 
cities of Siam are ſituated near the ſea-coalt, or upon ſon's 
of theſe rivers, for the mountainous part of the country '3 
almoſt covered with woods, and that which is not ſo co- 
vered, is parched up by the heat of the ſun, and is leis it 
for tillage than the low lands, particularly for rice, the 
common food of the inhabitants. 

The winds blow here from the Huth upon the coaſt of 
Siam, in March, April, and May: in April the reins be- 
gin, in May and June they continue almoſt without 
ceaſing. In July, Auguſt, and September, the winds blow 
from the weſt, and the rains continuing, the rivers ovet- 
flow their banks nine or ten miles on each fide, 20d for 
more than one hundred and fifty up the ſtream. At this 
time, and more particularly in July, the tides are ſo ſtrong 
as to come up the river Menan as far as the city of Sian, 
which is ſituated ſixty miles from its mouth; and ſome- 
times as far as Louvo, which is fiſty miles higher. The 


winds blow from the weſt and north in October, when 


the rain ceaſes, In November and December the winds 
blow dry from the north, and the waters being in a fe 
days reduced to their ancient channels, the tides become 
ſo inſenſible, that the water is freſh at the mouth of th. 
river. At Siam there is never more than one flood and 
one ebb in the ſpace of twenty-four hours. In Janu?!y 
the wind blows from the eaſt, and in February from the 


eaſt and ſouth. When the wind is at caſt the current cs 
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to the welt ; and, on the contrary, when the wind is at 
welt, the currents run to the eaſtward. . 
As this country is ſituated near the tropic, it mult of 
'\> be very hot; but yet, as in other places nearly of 
Ly ne latitude, when the ſun is vertical, and ſhines with 
- oſt intenſe heat, the inhabitants are ſo ſcreened by the 
ke: and the air is fo refreſhed by a deluge of rain that 
Feel dous the plains which the people chiefly inhabit, that 
the heat is very ſupportable. The cooleſt wind blows in 
- rand January. 
N ſoil 2 Sian has been gradually formed by the 
clay and other earths waſhed down from the mountains, 
they have little ſtony ground, and there is ſcarce a flint to 
de found in the whole country, Loubicre obſerves, that 
it was anciently rich in mines, and the multitudes of caſt- 
works, as well as the old pits that have been diſcovered, 
ſhew, that formerly there were more wrought than at pre- 
ſent; indeed the gold, with which their images and the 
roofs of their temples are covered, make it evident that an- 
ciently great quantities of that metal were found here, But 
z king, who reigned towards the cloſe of the laſt century, 
was unable to diſcover any vein either of gold or filver, 
that was worth the expence of working, though he. em- 
ployed ſeveral Europeans in the ſearch, particularly a 
Spaniard who had been concerned in the mines of Mexico. 
After ali their endeavours, they were only able to find ſome 
inconſiderable veins of copper, intermixed with a little 
gold and filver, But Mr. Vincent, a phyſician, ſhewed 
them a mine of cryſtal, one of antimony, and another of 
emery : he alſo found a gold mine, which he believed to be 


very rich; but did not diſcover it to the king. Several of 


the talapoins, and others, came ſecretly to him to Jearn 
how to purify and ſeparate metals, bringing him ſpeci— 
mens of very rich ore. The Siameſe have, however, long 
wrought very plentiful] mines of tin and lead, 

Here are found diamonds, ſaphires, and agates, in the 
mountains; but as the king's officers ſeize theſe for his 
majeſty's uſe, the people have no encouragement to 
ſearch for them. There are alſo loadſtones in a mountain 
near the city of Louvo, and alſo in the iſland of Fonjalam, 


which is ſituated in the Malacca coalt, in the bay of 
Bengal, 


Ser. . 


Of the Methad of Huſvandry practiſed by the SIAMESE; and 
of the Trees, Plants, and Animals -f STA. 


N the plains, the carth is rendered fertile by the mud 
which the river leaves behind; but all the higheſt 
grounds are dried up and burnt by the ſun, ſoon after the 
rains are over: and though ſome of their lands are natu- 
rally fertile, yet they are fo ſubject to droughts, and fo 
ravaed by inſects, that the natives are ſometimes deprived 
of their harveſt for ſeveral ſucceſſive years; and theſe times 
of famine are generally ſucceeded by peſtilential diſcaſes. 
The natives ſometimes ſow wheat upon the land which 
the inundation never reaches, and water it by little chan- 
nels cut through the fields, 'I hey have annually two crops, 
but not on the ſame ſpot of ground. 

They uſe oxen and buffaloes in plowing their ground, 
and guide them with a rope run through their noſe. They 
bs a plain plough without wheels, that has a ſhare, and 
a ſtaff to hold it by; in other , reſpects, it is not much 
unlike our foot ploughs, only inſtead of nails they faſten 
the pieces togetner with pins and thongs. n 

Inſtead of thraſhing the rice, the cattle tread it out, and 
the people ſeparate the duſt and chaff by pouring it down 
by degrees from a high place, when the wind performs the 
office of winnowing it; but as the rice has {till a hard 
thick ſkin, they beat it in a wooden mortar to get it off, 
and make it fit for boiling. i 

The 6:ameſe prepare the land for tillage as ſoon as the 
earth is ſufficiently moiſtened by the floods, They plant 
their rice before the waters riſe to any conſiderable height, 
and as they riſe ſlowly, the rice keeps pace with them, 
and the ear is always above the water. They reap their 
corn when the water retires, and ſometimes go in boats to 
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cut it, while the waters are upon the ground. They 
alſo ſow rice in ſeveral parts of the kingdom that are not 
overflowed, and this is thought better taſted, and will 
keep longer than the other ; but they are forced to ſup- 
ply theſe fields conſtantly with water, while the rice is 
growing, from baſons and ponds that lie above them. 

Formerly the king of Siam annually plowed a piece 
of land like his neighbours of Torguin and China; but 
this ceremony 1s at preſent performed by an officer in his 
majeſty's ſtead, when a great ſacrifice is offered to Semi- 
mona Codim, whom they implore to be propitious to their 
labours. 

In their gardens they have pulſe and roots, but they 
are for the moſt part different from ours; they have alſo 
garlic, potatoes, and radifhes ; but no onions, turnips, car— 
rots, or parſnips, nor any lettuces, coleworts, or any of 
the herbs uſed in our ſallads. They have cucumbers, 
which are very wholeſome, and may be eaten freely with- 
out any inconvenience, and garlic in this hot country 
loſes much'of its rankneſs. After the time of the inun- 
dation, they cover their garden plants from the heat of th 
ſun, as we do from the cold. | 

There are here none of the fruits known in Europe, 
except oranges, lemons, citrons, and pomegranates. The 
oranges of one kind or other continue all the year; but 
moſt other fruits have their ſeaſon. They have bananas, 
Indian figs, yaques, durions, mangoes, mangoſtans, tamarinds, 
ananas, and cocoa-nuts: they alſo abound in ſugar- 
canes and pepper. As great part of their food conſiſts 
in the produce of their gardens, they extend for ſeveral 
leagues together upon the Menan, between Siam and 
Bancock, 

They have ſome of the flowers common in Furape, as 
the zuberoſe, gillyflower, and a few roſes; but they are 
not ſo ſtrongly ſcented as in Europe. They have likewiſe 
ſome jeſſamines, amaranthuſes, and tricolets, but no other 
European flowers, though they have ſome peculiar. to the 
country that are very beautiful and fragrant, but it is oh - 
ſervable, that ſome of them ſmell only in the c 
the heat of the day entirely deſtroying the ſcent. 

As the hilly part of the country is almoſt entirely un- 
cultivated, it is covered with woods, but the tree, or ra- 
ther reed of greateſt uſe in this country, is the bamboo, 
which grows chiefly in marſhy ſoils, and, like reeds and 
ſedge, is found on the ſides of ponds and rivers: it alſo re— 
ſembles them when young, but grows to a prodigious ſize, 
and hardens ſo as to be applied to any uſe, though, when 
it is green and tender the Siameſe pickle it for ſ-ucc. 
It is hollow, and the ſhoots are ſeparated by knots : but 
it has branches and thorns, which our iceds have not, and 
each root ſhooting out ſeveral ſtems, nothing is more 
difficult to paſs than a foreſt of bamboo, eſpecially as the 
wood is hard to cut, though nothing will more eaſily cleave: 
the $zameſe ere ſaid to ſtrike fire with it, and, like other 
canes, it has a ſweet pith. 

This country aftords timber for building ſhips, and for 
maits, and their cordage is made of the huſk that covers 
the cocoa-nut, They have likewiſe timber for houſes and 
wainſcotting, and a wood that will not cleave, called by 
the Europeans, woodmary, ſaid to be fit for the ribs of 
ſhips. Cotton-trees are in great plenty, and others, that 
yield capoc, a very fine cotton wool, but ſo ſhort as to be 
unfit for ſpinning, it is therefore uſed in ſtuffing mattreſſes 
and pillows. From ſome of their trees they alſo extract 
oil, and there are others which yield lacker and gums: 
Cinnamon-trees are found here; but they are inferior to 
thoſe of Ceylon. 


They have elephants, and a few borſes, cop and goats 


—— 


hogs are ſmall but fat, and the wholeſomeſt fleſh meat in 


who carry them to Japan. 


but theſe laſt are not good eating any more than their exe, 
and buffalzes, which are chicfly uſed for tillage. Their 


the country. They have a few hares, but no rabbits. 
Deer are very plentiful, though great numbers are deſtroyed 
by wild beaſts; and many of them are killed by the-inha- 
bitants only for their ſkins, which they ſell to the Dutch, 


Ducks are plentitul, and extremely good; they have 
pigeons, and wild peacocks, grey partridges, turtle-doves 
that have a variety of gay plumage; excellent ſnipes, 


and 
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they have a fine ſhining fly like a locuſt, that gives a con- 


ſuddenly contracting, terminate in a point, as well as 


| their ſhoulders, like a mantle, and wind it about their arms. 
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and abundance of wild fowl, which the natives will nei- 
ther kill nor take; but it is ſaid the Mabometans here have 
faulcons, which they bring from Perſia to fly at the game. 

They have vultures, parrots, crows, ſharrows, and 
many kinds of ſmall birds, moſt of which are very beau- 
tiful, but have diſagreeable notes, and there are ſeveral 
that imitate the human voice. The ſparrows are ſo tame 
that they enter the houſes, and pick up the inſets, Vul- 
tures and crows allo come into the houſes, where they are 
fed by the people. Laubiere ſays they give the children 
who die before they are three years old, to be devoured 
by thele fowls; for in this country it is fo far from being 
thought a cutſe to have their carcaſles eaten by birds of 
prey, that, next to burning, it is eſteemed the moſt ho- 
nourable method of diſpoſing of the dead. 

There are many ſnakes, lizards, ſcorpions, and mille- 
pides, and their ants and gnats are very troubleſome. 
Theſe ants, to avoid the annual innundations, make their 
neſts, and lay up their ſtores on the tops of the trees. In 
the waters are a multitude of inſets unknown to us, and 


ſiderable light in the dark. 


. 
Of the Perſons, Dreſs, Temper, and Food of the STAMESE; 
their Ceremonies, and moſi remarkable Cuſtoms, particularly 
their Manner of Travelling. 


HE Siameſe are ſmall of ſtature, but well proporti- 
oned; their complexions are ſwarthy : the faces of 
both the men and women are broad, and their foreheads, 


their chins. They have ſmall black eyes, hollow jaws, 
large mouths, and thick pale lips. Their teeth are dyed 
black, their noſes are ſhort and round at the end, and 
they have large ears, which they think very beautiful, 
Their hair is thick and lank, and both ſexes cut it ſo 
ſhort, that it reaches no lower than their ears. The wo- 
men make it ſtand up on their foreheads, and the men 
ſhave their beards. 

People of diſtinction wear a piece of callico tied about 
their loins, that reaches down to their knees. The men 
bring up this cloth between their legs, and tuck it into 
their girdles, which gives it the appearance of a pair of 
breeches. They have allo a muſlin ſhirt without a collar, 
with wide ſleeves, no wriſtbands, and the boſom open. 
In winter they wear a piece of ſtuff, or painted linen over 


The king of Sram is diſtinguiſhed by wearing a veſt of 
brocaded ſattin, with ſtreight ſleeves that reach down to 
the wriſt, under ſuch a ſhirt as we have juſt deſcribed, 
and it is unlawful for any ſubject to wear this dreſs, un- 
leſs he receives it from the king. They wear flippers 
with picked toes turned up, but no ſtockings, The king 
ſometimes preſents a military veſt to the generals: this is 
buttoned before, and reaches to the knees; but the ſleeves 
are wide, and come no lower than the elbows. All the 
retinue of the king, either in war or in hunting, are clothed 
in red. The king wears a cap in the form of a ſugar-loaf, 
encompaſſed by a coronet or circle of precious ſtones, and 
thoſe of his officers havea circle of gold, filver, or of ver- 
million gilt, to diſtinguiſh their quality; and theſe caps 
are faſtened with a ſtay under the chin: they are only worn 
when they are in the king's preſence, or when they preſide 
in courts of juſtice, and on other extraordinary occaſions. 
They have alſo hats for travelling; but in general few 
people cover their heads, notwithitanding the ſcorching 
heat of the ſun. | 

When people cnter the houſe of a perſon for whom they 

| have any reſpect, they always pull oft their ſlippers and go 
in bare foot. 

The women allo wrap a cloth about their middle, which 
hangs down to the calf of their legs. They cover their 
breaſts with another cloth, the ends of which hang over 
their ſhoulders. They have no ſhift, for this is only worn 
by the men; nor any covering for their heads but their 
hair. The common people are almoſt naked, and wear 
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rings on the three laſt fingers of each hand as the, 
keep on, and bracelets upon their wriſts and ankle 
pendants in their ears ſhaped like a pear. 

The men bathe two or three times a day, and ger 
make a viſit before this is performed: ſometimes they 5 
into the water, and at others have water poured on len 
heads for an hour together; after which they perfumet «7 
bodies, and uſe a ſweet pomatum that adds to the nat 
paleneſs of their lips, | 

The women alfo bathe in the rivers, and ſwim like the 
men, but never without the cloth that hangs from the 
waiſt. Loubiere commends them for their modeſty, and 
ſays, that ſmutty ſongs are prohibited by law, * 
The Siameſe have a ready and clear conception, an 
their repartees are quick and ſmart. They imitate any 
thing at ſight, and in one day are ſaid to become toler;\/. 
workmen; but through their invincible lazineſs never tif 
to great perfection in any art or ſcience, not even in aſtrono- 
my and chemiſtry, in which they ſeem to take moſt delight, 

They are neither laſcivious nor intemperate: theſe yices 
they hold in abhorrence, and therefore wanton diſcourſs 
never paſſes among them for wit or a mark of cxtraorij.. 
nary genius. The better fort of people are ſo far from 
being addicted to drunkenneſs, that they eſteem thedrink. 
ing of arrack and brandy infamous, and adultery is harg!y 
ever heard of at Siam. They have an averſion to blood; 
but if their rage and revenge excite them to ſpill that of an 
enemy, they do not care to hazard their own perſons by a 
duel, but proceed by aſſaſſination : however, moſt of their 
quarrels end in ill language, and ſometimes, but very (el. 
dom, come to blows. 

Yet they are in general polite and courteous; but they 
are too apt to be haughty to thoſe who ſubmit to them, 
and ſubmiſſive to thoſe who treat them with arrogauce, 
They are timorous, carcleſs, and indolent ; fond of che 
cuſtoms of their anceſtors, and but little inclined to alter 
their faſhions, or to admire the curioſities of forcigu na- 
tions. Their minds are as calm as their heaven, which 
changes but twice a year, and that inſentivly from ten 
to fair weather, and from fair weather to rain. In ſhot, 
ſays Lonbiere, they have naturally the command of their 
paſſions, which we, with all our religion and philoſophy, 
find ſo difficult to conquer. When they would profets 
the ſincereſt friendſhip, they do it by drinking out of the 
ſame cup. 

They are fond of their wives and children, and are 23 
well beloved by them. Their children are ſaid to be 6 
aſwcet temper, and ſo engaging, that even the king males 
it a great part of his diverhon to play with them ti!! they 
are about ſeven years old; but when they loſe their childüh 
innccence, he diſmiſſes them for others, 

Their' principal food is rice and filh. The fea afrorcs 
them ſmall oy/ters, turtles, and lolſters, and ſeveral cxcel- 
lent kinds ot fiſh unknown in our ſeas: they have like- 
wiſe great plenty of river fiſh, particularly ecls; but they 
do not much admire them, for they prefer dry falt-hia, 
even though it ſtinks, to that which is freſh ; and they 
are very fond of balachaun made of ſmall fiſh reduced to a 
maſh, which has been already deſcribed in treating of 
Tonquin, They have no averſion to rats, mice, lau, 
and lacuſts, any more than the Chineſe. | 
A Siameſe will live a whole day upon a pound of bee, 
which may be bought for a farthing, and as much falta 
as he can purchaſe for a farthing more, and be extremey 
well ſatisfied; and as a pint of arrack is not worth He 
than two-pence, the meaneſt of the people are un, e 
care about their ſubſiſtence, and nothing is heard in tact 
houſes of an evening but ſinging. 1 

They milk the female b»faloe, and this milk, it i3 fal, 
affords more cream than cows milk; but they mae ite 
butter, and no cheeſe: they ſeldom eat fleſh; but when 
they do, they make choice of the inteſtines, and what k 
moſt diſagreeable tous. The land-fowls, and all batch“ 
meat, is dry and tough, and the Zuropeans who re ſide at 
Siam ſoon leave off eating them. é - 

Their ordinary diink is river-water, for there ate ſer 
ſprings in the flat country, which is moſt inhabited, 8 
they are fond of drinking it perfumed, When the wal 
retire, the rivers are filled with mud, and the water cannot 
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neither ſhoes nor ſlippers. The women wear as many 


be drank without ſtanding three weeks or a month . 
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TH when firſt taken up, it occaſions dyſen- 
: 1 The water drank by the king 

im is taken out of a great ciſtern that ſtands in the 
4s. and is conſtantly guarded by ſoldiers : there is alſo 
oy 1 about three leagues in circumference, which they 
cal the Rich Sea, where the rain water is preſerved, of 
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ſor 
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which the king ſometimes drinks; for it being deep, the 
waters are accounted wholeſome. : 

The Siameſe drink tea at their entertainments, and uſe 
. alſo as a remedy againſt the head-ach: they ſip it with 
little bits of ſugar-candy in their mouths, and put no ſugar 
into the diſhes. . I he Siameſe poor make no {cruple of 
drinking wine oz ſtrong drink, though it 1s forbidden by 
their religion; but their country affords no ſtrong liquors 
except arrack and toddy. As they are exceſſively fond of 
fruit, they eat it all day long. : 

A perſon's ſtanding before a man of quality, or before 
his maſter, is eſteemed inſolent; and therefore flaves, and 

eople of inferior rank, ſit upon their heels, with their 
heads a little inclined, and their joined hands lifted up to 
their foreheads. In paſſing by a ſuperior they bend their 
bodies, joining their hands, and lifting them towards their 
heads in proportion to the reſpect they would ſhew. When 
an inferior pays a viſit, he enters the room ſtooping, proſ- 
trates himſelf, and then remains upon his knees, ſitting 
upon his heels without ſpeaking a word, till he is ad- 
dreſſed by the perſon whom he viſits; for he that is of the 
higheſt quality muſt always ſpeak firſt. If a perſon of 
rank viſits his inferior, he walks upright, and the maſter 
of the houſe receives him at the door, and waits on him 
ſo far when he goes away, but never farther, ; 

The higheſt part of the houſe is eſteemed the moſt ho- 
nourable, and no perſon cares to lodge under another's 
feet, The Siameſe indeed have but one ſtory, but the 
rooms riſe gradually, and the innermoſt, which are the 
higheſt, are always the moſt honourable, When the 
Siameſe ambaſſador came to the French court, ſome of his 
retinue were lodged in a floor over the ambaſſador's head; 
but they no ſooner knew it, than they were ſtruck with 
the greateſt conſternation, and ran down tearing their 
hair at the thoughts of being guilty of ſo unpardonable a 
crime, 

The right hand is eſteemed the moſt honourable at 
Siam, as well as in Europe; and the firſt place in a room 
is that oppoſite to the door, which is always offered to 
ſtrangers. A perſon's coming unexpectedly into company 
frequently occaſions a general remove, for every one muſt 
fit in a place ſuitable to his quality; and the poſture is alſo 
different, according to the reſpect they are to pay. In ſome 
caſes they may fit upright, in others their bodies muſt bend 
a little; ſometimes they may fit croſs- legged; but one 
much inferior to the company muſt remain on his knees, 
reſting on his heels. Before the king they fall upon their 
knees, bowing their faces to the ground, and lie in that 
poſture, reſting upon their elbows. In ſhort, a man would 
be cudgelled in any company who ſhould not obſerve the 
poſture preſcribed him. 

The Siameſe never allow of the familiarity pra&Miſed by 
gentlemen in Europe. Eaſineſs of acceſs and affability to 
inferiors is in that part of the world thought a ſign of 
weakneſs, and yet they take no notice of ſome things which 
would be looked upon as ill breeding among us; ſuch a: 
belching in company, which no man endeavours to prevent, 
or ſo much as holds his hand before his mouth. They have 
an extraordinary reſpect for the head, and it is the greateſt 
affront to ſtroke or touch that of another perſon; nay, their 
cap muſt not be uſed with too much familiarity; for when 
a ſervant carries it, it is put on a ſtick and held above his 
head; and when the maſter ſtands ſtil] the ſtick is ſet down, 
it having a foot to ſtand upon. They alſo ſhew their re- 
ſpect by lifting their hands to the head; and therefore, when 
they receive a letter from any one for whom they have 
great reſpect, they immediately hold it up to their heads, 
and ſometimes lay it upon their heads. 

The perſons who are intruſted with the education of 
youth, teach them to expreſs all the modeſty and ſubmiſ- 
lion imaginable towards their ſuperiors, and particularly 
not to be too noiſy or talkative; for in the king's court, 

and in the houſes of the great, a profound ſilence is almoſt 
conſtantly obſerved, They are ſo cautious of ſaying any 
14 
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thing that is ſhocking, that they will not relate a known 
truth which they apprehend will diſguſt any of the com- 
pany. They rather ſeem deſirous to learn and be inſtructed 
by their ſuperiors, than rudely to offer their opinion with- 
out being in a manner compelled to give it. They are fo 
far from inſulting any for their ignorance, that they think 
it very ill manners to pretend to be wiſer than the company. 
In ſhort, they, like the Chineſe, ſeldom ſpeak in the firſt 
perſon : thus the words / and you ſeem to be baniſhed 
from converſation. When they ſpeak to women, or their 
ſuperiors, they always uſe ſome reſpectful epithet, particu- 
larly in their addreſſes to the ſofter ſex; they not only ſtyle 
her lady, or princeſs, but, let her be ever ſo old, add 
young to it; for they imagine that none of the ſex can 
with patience think themſelves aged, or, which is the 
ſame thing, ſubject to the infirmities that render them diſ- 
agreeable to the other. 

As to their manner of travelling, they not only ride on 
the elephant, but on the ox, and the br» aloe; yet uſe 
neither horſes, aſſes, nor mules; however, the Mahome- 
tans have ſome camels, which are brought from other coun- 
tries. The male elephants are trained for war, and the fe- 
males chiefly uſed for carriage. Every man is at liberty 
to hunt elephants, and to take and uſe them, but not to 
kill them. 

Their more commodious method of going abroad is in 
a kind of chair, placed on a fort of bier, carried by four or 
eight men on their ſhoulders, one or two to each end of 
the poles, while others run by to be ready to relieve them. 
Some of theſe chairs have a back and arms, but others are 
only encompaſſed with a rail about half a foot high; they 
ace generally open at top, and the Siameſe lit croſs-legged 
on a cuſhion at the bottom. The king only ſuffers a few 
of the great men to ride in chairs. The Europeans are 
allowed the uſe of palanguins, or couches, covered with a 
canopy, carried on mens ſhoulders, 


SECT. IV. 


Of the Marriages of the Siameſe. The Ornaments of the 
Bride. The Cuſtoms in relation to Divorces. The Induſtry 
and Chaſtity of the Wives. Their Funeral Ceremonies dif- 
ferent according to the Circumſtances of the Relations. 


F a perſon intends to marry his ſon into any family, he 
employs ſome woman to make the propoſal to the girl's 
relations; and if it be accepted, an aſtrologer is called in 
to calculate the nativity of the young man and his miſtreſs, 
to know if it will prove a happy match, and to aſk him 
whether the family they marry into is rich ; for the tyranny 
of the government induces every one to conceal his wealth. 
Upon the aſtrologer's anſwer both fides form their refolu- 
tions; and if the parents be agreed, the youth is allowed 
to viſit his miſtreſs three times, and make her a preſent of 
betel or fruit. The relations are preſent at the third 
viſit, and then the lady's portion is laid down; and the 
marriage being looked upon as complete, preſents are made 
them by their friends. Soon after they proceed to conſum- 
mation, without performing any religious ceremony; for the 
Talapoins are prohibited by their law from being preſent at 
theſe ſolemnities: however, ſome days after, they go to the 
houſe where the wedding is kept, and ſprinkling the married 
couple with holy water, repeat ſome prayers for their hap- 


pineſs. 


The wedding, as in other parts of the world, is attended 
with mirth and feaſting, and perſons are hired to dance 
and divert the company; but neither the married couple 
nor their relations ever dance upon theſe occaſions. The 
entertainment is made at the houſe of the bride's father, 
where the bridegroom has an apartment built on purpoſe z 
and there the new married couple remain ſome months, 
and then remove to a dwelling of their own. 

The ornaments worn by the daughter of a magiſtrate at 
her wedding, are, a circle of gold like that worn by the ma- 
giſtrate on his cap of ceremony; her cloaths are richer 
than ordinary; ſhe has more rings than uſual on her fin- 
gers; and her pendants are of greater value. 

They are allowed more wives than one; but this liberty 
is ſeldom Ro unleſs by the great men, and that is ſaid 
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to be chiefly done for ſtate. When they have ſeveral | 


wives, one is intitled the chief or great wife, and the others 
are purchaſed and attend upon her. The children of their 
inferior wives call their father lord as well as father; and 
the other only call him father. None but the children of 
the chief wife inherit the huſband's eſtate; for thoſe of the 
inferior wives are eſteemed ſlaves, and both they and their 
children may be ſold by the heir. 

The wives of the Siameſe work for their huſbands, and 
maintain them all the time they are in the king's ſervice, 
which is at leaſt ſix months in the year; and ſometimes 
they are compelled to ſerve the prince two or three years 
together. The liberty of divorce is allowed; but it is only 
in the huſband's power to divorce his wife, and then he 
reſtores the portion ſhe brought: the children are equally 
divided between them, unlels there be an odd one, which 
falls to the woman's ſhare; for ſhe takes the firſt and third, 
and all the odd numbers, and the huſband the reſt. After 
the divorce they are both at liberty to marry again, on the 
very day if they think fit. But though theſe divorces are 
allowed, the people think them very diſreputable. 

The huſband has an abſolute authority in his family, and 
may ſell all his wives and children except the chief; and 
after his death the widow has the power of ſelling her oft- 
ſpring, except the children of the even number, the ſale 
of which tie father's relations have a right to prevent. 

There is no ſcandal in unmarried people, who have the 
Giſpoſal of themſelves, lying together, The women of 
Pegu, who live at Siam, offer themſelves to foreigners, and 
continue faithful to them while they remain there. They 
are proud of being pregnant by a white man, and are not the 
leſs eſteemed on that account: but Leubiere obſerves, that 
the Siameſe women will not eaſily admit foreigners to their 
bed. 

Though the Siameſe women manage all the trade, and 
enjoy perfect liberty, it is ſaid they will not admit viſits 
from men, and are more jealous of their huſband's honour 
than the huſbands themſelves. The wives of people of 
diſtinction ſeldom ſtir abroad but to the temples, or to 
make a family viſit. This does not proceed from their 
being reſtrained by their huſbands, but from their placing 
their glory in their chaſtity, which renders them extremely 
cautious of giving the leaſt colour for ſcandalous reports; 
and it is obſerved of the Indian women in general, that 
they had rather die by the hands of their huſbands, than 
be taken priſoners by their enemies. | 

Though this is the character of the women in general, 
there are inſtances of ladies who have hazarded their lives 
to gratify a laſcivious diſpoſition ; but this principally hap- 
pens among the wives of the great, or the royal concubines, 
who are perhaps lighted and neglected by their tyrants. 
However, the Indian princes ſeldom fail to puniſh with the 
moſt crucl death thoſe who prove unfaithful to their bed, 
though the unhappy creatures, perhaps, whom they have 
thus impriſoned in their ſeraglio, are hardly known to them; 
and, as a late author juſtly obſerves, only ſeek to gratify 
that propenſity heaven has implanted in them, and to pro- 
pagate their ſpecies in a way which they cannot be 1gno- 
rant nature deſigned they ſhould. Loubiere mentions one 
of theſe unhappy creatures, whom the king ordered to be 
thrown to the tygers; and on the officers refuſing to ſeize 

ly offered her a pardon; but ſhe choſe to 
die rather than live any longer under his tyranny : upon 
which the tygers were ſet upon her, and the king had the 
inhumanity to ſtand and ſee her torn to pieces. The pe- 
nances of the ſeraglio muſt ſurely be great, when theſe un- 
fortunate creatures rather chooſe to be devoured by wild 
beaſts than to endure them. The king, it ſeems, is leſs 
cruel to the gallant, who frequently atones for his crime 
by ſuffering the baſtinado. 

When a Siameſe dies, his corpſe is immediately put into 
a coffin lackered and gilt, which is placed upon a table in 


the houſe, till the preparations are made for the funeral, 


and the head of the family can attend the ſolemnity: in 
the mean while they burn perfumes, and ſet up lighted ta- 
pers before it. The Talapoins allo range themſelves round 
the ſides of the room every night, and entertain the family 
with hymns and diſcourſes ſuitable to the occaſion. 

Mean while a ſquare ſpot of ground near ſome temple 
is incloſed with a bamboo pale, on which are hung painted 


and gilt paper, made by the family in the form of hang, 
goods, animals, and the like. In the middle of the bu 
is erected the funeral pile, which, beſides other won! . 
yellow ſanders, Ignum aloes, and other ſweet woods, cc 
ing to the ability of the family; and the pile is: NI 
earth, as well as wood, to a great height, 

The body is always carried to the pile in the moren 
with the ſound of ſeveral kinds of inſtruments, attend.“ 
the family of the deceaſed; both men and wan, . 
cloathed in white, and wear white veils, all the way nu. 


alle of 


Wil 


A ſervant belonging to a Talapsin lets fire to the th. 
about noon, which having burnt about two hours, m Ut 
terly conſumed; but the painted papers which ſhould have 
been burnt with the deceaſed, are frequently ſeized by th. 
Talapoins, in order to be fold at ſome ſucceeding furer;! 
not regarding the occaſion the deceaſed is ſuppoſes to hat 
for them in the other world. All the company are enter 
tained by the family during three days, and they alſo beſt 
alms on the Talapoins of the convent near which the (+. 
neral is ſolemnized, and are likewiſe at the expence | 
fire-works. This can be only underſtood of the funerals 
of the great: but when a ſon is not in circum{iance; : 
perform all this at the time of his father's deceate, 53 
cauſes the body to be buried; and if he afterwards gtons 
rich, he will ſometimes have it dug up to make his father 
a noble funeral, and to have the corpſe burnt with all thy. 
ceremonies which, they imagine, belt ihew their teſpect le 
his memory. 

The remains of the corpſe that is unconſumed is put int 
the coffin, and interred under one of the pyramids det 
ſtand about the temple; and ſometimes they bury with !; 
precious ſtones, and other treaſure. Theſe pycamivls fe 
inſtead of tombs, but have no epitaphs upon them; and 
the pyramids are fo ſlightly built, that they ſeldom lat 
above one century. 'Thcſe burying-places are ſaid to be 
held ſo ſacred, that none dare touch the treaſure depoſited 
there; but Loubiere aſſerts, that he has known people bor- 
row files of the Europeans to cut the iron bars which ſecure 
them. 

Perſons of quality uſually erect a temple on purpoſe, near 
the place where they deſign to have their tombs; and tho!? 
who cannot be at that expence, preſent ſome idol to a temp!: 
ready built. Thoſe who are poor bury their parents, 3 


hath been already hinted, without being at the expence ct 


a funeral pile; but if they cannot afford to hire the 7alapsins 
to ſing the uſual hymns, which is the loweſt degree of te- 
ſpect they can pay to their deceaſed parents, they expose 
them on a ſcaffold to be devoured by birds of prey. 

— "Thoſe who die for their crimes, children ſtill-born, 
women who die in childbed, ſuicides, and others who 
come to an untimely end, are never buried, it being 
thought that they have drawn the judgment of heaven upon 
them by their crimes. 


| SECT. . 
Of their Languages and Skill in the Sciences, 


1 are two languages ſpoken in this country, 


| the Siameſe and the Baly, The Siameſe tongue has 
thirty-ſeven letters, and the Baly thirty-three, all oi which 
are conſonants. The vowels and diphthongs in both lan- 
guages have peculiar characters, ſome placed before the 
conſonant, and others after; ſome above, and others undcr- 
neath; and theſe vowels and diphthongs, thus varioully dii- 
poſed, are always pronounced after the conſonant. Loubiert 
thinks it probable that, like the Hebrews, they at firſt wro'? 
without vowels, and afterwards proceeded to mark the 
conſonants with ſtrokes foreign to their alphabet, like (ns 
points which the modern Jews have added to the — 
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The Siameſe tongus chiefly conſiſts of monoſyllables, 
tat ave neither conjugation nor declenſion. The Baly 
bs dead language, known only to the learned : yet the 
terms of their religion and laws, the name of offices, and 
all the ornaments of the vulgar Siameſe tongue, are taken 
Buy; and in this language too their beſt ſongs 
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from the ) 
are compoſcd. 

— Siameſe have not the invaluable art of printing, 
they have but few books. Their hiſtories Jo not go far 
back, and thoſe they have are filled with fables, and de- 
ſerve little credit. | ; 

When their children are ſeven or eight years of age 
they ſend them to ſchool to a convent of Talapoins or prieſts, 
where they aſſume the Tulapoins habit, which they can 
quit at pleaſure. They lubſiſt upon the food ſent them 
by their friends; and thoſe who belong to families of dif- 
tinguiſhed rank have a flave or two to attend them. i hey 
are there taught reading, writing, and arithmetic. They 
alſo learn the Bly tongue, with ſome principles of morality, 
and the myltcries of their religion but are not inſtructed 
in hiſtory, the laws, or any ſpeculative ſcience. 

They write, as in £urcpe, from the left hand to the 
right ; and their works, like thoſe of other eaſtern nations, 
abound ia lofty figures and metaphorical expreſſions. 

In their arithmetic, they have, like us, ten characters ; 
one of which is a cypher; and they likewiſe reckon by 
units, tens, hundreds, and thouſands. 

They are unacquainted with the charms of oratory, and 
are ſaid to have no orators among them; for there are 
none whoſe profeſſion or intereſt lead them to that ſtudy, 
every man pleading his own cauſe without a counl-llor. 
Bis all-gations and proofs are taken down by a regiſter, 
after which the magiſtrate deterinines upon them. The 
making of ſet ſpeeches is not at all in faſhion at Siam; for 
it is ill manners to addreſs a ſuperior in any terms, thoug? 
they are ever ſo reſpectful. When a perſon appears before a 
ſuperior, he muſt only anſwer ſuch queſtions as are pro- 
poſed to him. Even the compliments and words of cere- 
mony are, like thoſe of the Cy:nz/e, all preſeribed: fo that 
a man of wit has no room to diſplay his talents, 

Their poetry conſiſts in a certain number of ſyllables 
properly ranged, which they arc ſaid to form into rhymes : 
thefe poems are extremely difficult to tranſlate, Some of 
their ſongs are hiſtorical, others contain rules of 
morality, and others are on ſubjects of love and gal- 
lantry. 

They have little idea of philoſophy; nor do they ſtudy 
the laws of their country, till tzey are preferred to ſome 
poit, and then a copy of inſtructions is put into their 
hands, as Tules to be obſerved in the diſcharge of their 
office, i 

Their aſtronomy is very imperfeR, for they have no 
knowledge of the true ſyſtem of the world; they, as well 
as the Chineſe, imagine that eclipſes are c:uſed by ſome 
dragon, who ſtands ready to devour the ſun and moon; 
and make a great clattering with pans and kettles to frigh- 
ten him away. Theearth they believe to be ſquare, and 
of a vait extent, and that at each corner there is a ſolid 
baſis on which reſts the arch of heaven. 

Neither the king nor any of his ſubjects will undertake 
any affair of importance without conlulting their aſtrolo- 
gers, nor will he venture to ſtir abroad if they declare it to 
ve an unlucky hour: but if they deceive the king when he 
conſults them, he orders them to be baſtinadoed, not as 
impoſtors, but for their careleſſneſs. 

I hey are alſo governed by preſage and omens. Thus 
the howling of wild beaſts, and the cries of apes, are omi- 
nous; and a inake's croſſing the way, or any thing fall- 
ing down without any apparent cauſe, is ſufficient to fill 
ther with terror. | 

They have very little {kill in medicine ; the king has 
Chineſe, Peguans, and Siameſe phyſicians ; but when any 
of them adminiſter a remedy to his majeſty that has nct 
the promiſed effect, he orders him to be well drubbed. | 
T0 w_ not the leaſt ſkill in ſurgery, and are forced to 
Toes .es an ſurgeons when they would be let 

4 A has been but lately practiſed amongſt them. 
es Phy clans ſeldom vary their preſcriptions, bur follow 
ey received from their anceſtors, by which means 

cure many diſtempers ; but when the diſeaſe is too 


thirty minutes north latitude, and in the hundred and 
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ſtrong for them, they always pretend that the patient is in- 
chanted. The phyticians ſometimes make uſe of purging, 
but never of vomiting : they cure moſt diſcaſes by ſudorifics, 
and are ſaid to adviſe bathing in t-vers; but it is obſery- 
able, that they never allow the patient to cat any thing but 
conge, or rice-gruel, till his dilcaſe has left him; and this 
regimen may poſſibly conduce to their recovery moe than 
all the remedics they preſcribe. | 

The principal diſcaſes of the country are dyſenteries and 
fluxes, to which foreigners are much more ſubject than 
the natives; but agues, the gout, the ſtone, phih;tics 
ſcurvy, and dropſy, are ſeldom heard of here, or in any 
other hot countries. The ſmall-pox, however, frequentiy 
proves very fatal, and is almoſt as morta! as the plague in 
other countries : to prevent infeCtion, they bury thoſe that 
die in this loathſome diſcaſe, but three years after dig up 
the remains of their bodies, and burn them on their funo- 
ral pile. 

Notwithſtanding the heat of the country, they keep 
lying-in women contineally before a great fire, for a whole 
month, in order to purify them, and during this time they 
are almoſt ſuffocated, there being only a hole in the roof 
to let out the ſmoke, At their firſt ſitting up they return 
thanks to the fire for purifying them, and the meat with 
which they treat their friends is, on theſe occaſions, of- 
fered to the fire, They will not ſuffer the lying-in women 
to eat or drink any thing that is not hot. 

They have no greater ſkill in muſie than in the other 
ſciences : they neither ſing nor play by notes, nor do they 
know what is meant by playing in parts. Moſt of their 
inſtruments are very harſh and diſagrecable to the ear: they 
beat upon ſmall ill- ſounding drums, and have a trumpet 
that makes a ſtill more difagreeable noiſe : they have ſome 
ſhrill hautboys, and a little difagrecable violin with three 
ſtrings: they likewiſe beat on braſs baſons; and when the 
king goes out, and upon other folemn occaſtons, all theſe 
found together, and the noiſe is ſaid not to be diſagreeable 
on the river. 

Their calendar has been twice regulated by able aſtro- 
nomers, who have taken two remarkable ecpochas ; the 
moſt ancient is the 545th ycar before the birth of our Sa- 
viour, which they ſay commences ſrom the time in which 
their Saint Sommona Kodom was tranflated to heaven. The 


laſt epocha commences from the year of our Lord 638. 


The year is divided by them into three ſeaſons; the cold 
months, which anſwer to thoſe of December and January; 
tne little ſummer, or the beginning of heat, which is their 
ſpring, and anſwers to February, March, and April ; and 
the great ſummer, or the time of their great heats, which 
includes the other ſeven months, when the heat ſtrips foms 
of their trces of their leaves, as the cold docs ours. 

They begin the ycar at the firſt moon of November or 
December: their months for the moſt part conſiſt of thirty 
days, but they have no names for their months. but rec- 
kon them in order, as the firit, ſecond, and third month: 
they have likewiſe no word to expreſs week; but, 
as in Europe, call the ſeven days by the names of the 
planets, 

Their days are divided into twenty-four hours, as in 
Euregpe, and they have four watches for the night, the 
laſt of which ends at broad day-light. They have no 
clocks ; but as the days are always of an equal length, 
they eaſily know the hour by looking at the ſun. In the 
palace they have a hollow copper veſſel with a little hole 
in it, which being ſet upon the water, lets it in by de- 
grees, and it ſinks when the hour is out. This enablcs 
them to diſtinguiſh the hours of the night, which they 
make known by ſtriking on copper baſons, 


. 


Of the City of Stau, and its Teniples. Of the Streets, 
Houſes, and their Furniture. 


HE city of Siam, the metropolis of the kingdom of 

[ the ſame name, is ſometimes called Odica, and by 
the natives Siyathiya, It is ſituated on the river Menan, 
which ſignifies the ſea of rivers, in about fourteen deg. 
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firſt degree of eaſt longitude from London. It is nine 
mile: in circumference, and being encompaſſed by ſeveral 
branches of the river, is rendered almoſt an ifland, only 
towards the eaſt there is a cauſey to paſs out of the town, 
By land it is ſurrounded by a wall fortified with towers, 
and is called by the natives the admirable, and the excel- 


GEOGRAPHY. 


They bave no glazed windows ; their roofs are ſhaped like 
thoſe of a barn, and inſtead of ſtairs they aſcend by a lad 

der; but in the time of the inundation they make uſe 8 
boats, every man having one tied at the door, for the As 
all very expert at rowing. They have neither chimne,, 


S Au. 


lent city, becauſe they believe it impregnable; and indeed 
it is ſaid to have reſources within itſelf ſufficient to ſup- 
port a ſiege of many months againſt an army fifty thouſand 
ſtrong ; and has an infallible ſuccour which never fails; 
this is the river overflowing every fix months; for there 
are no lines which it will not carry off, nor army which it 
will not oblige to retire, But the city itſelf does not take 
up above a fixth part of the ground within the walls, for 
there are between two and three hundred pagodas, ſur- 
rounded by as many convents of Talapoins. Round theſe 
temples are alſo their burying-places, with pyramids erected 
over them, which, with their ſpires, and the glittering 
towers of the pagodas, form a very agreeable proſpect. 
The riches of the country are chiefly diſplayed in theſe 
pagedas, and the prince's palace, by the workmanſhip in 
gold with which they are adorned, by their prodigious 
bulk, their admirable ſtructure, and incredible number of 

Jewels. 

: The magnificence of the pagodas ſurpaſs every thing of 
the kind to be ſeen in the Indies. 
theſe is that in the king's palace. While the ſpectator 1s 
ſtartled at ſeeing on one fide of the portal an horrible 
monſter, and on the other a cow, his eyes and imagina- 
tion all at once loſe ſight of the objects, and are dazzled 
with the ſplendor of the walls, the cieling and pillars, and 
of an infinite number of figures ſo properly gilt, that they 
ſeem covered with plates of gold. Having advanced ſome 
ſteps, a ſmall elevation appears in the form of an altar, on 
which are four figures ſaid to be of maſſy gold, nearly as 
big as the life, ſitting croſs-legged; beyond it is a kind of 
choir, where there is the richeſt pagod or idol in the king- 
dom. This ſtatue is about forty-five feet in height, and 
being in a ſtanding poſture, touches with its head the 
vault of the choir. But what is moſt aſtoniſhing, it is 
ſaid to be of ſolid gold. This thoſe who accompanied the 
French ambaſſador were told, and this they believed; but 
it was found afterwards to be only finely gilt. It is alſo 
pretended, that this rich co/oſſus was caſt in the place where 
it ſtands, and that afterwards they built the temple about it. 
On its ſides are others of leſs value, which are alſo gilt, 
and enriched with jewels. 

At an hundred paces from the palace is another temple, 
which, though not ſo rich, is a regular and beautiful 
ſtructure, adorned with five cupolas, of which that in the 
middle is larger than all the reſt ; the roof is covered with 
gilt pewter. Forty-four pyramids ſurround and adorn 
the temple : theſe are placed in three rows, and in dif- 
ferent ſtories. In the circuit which incloſes theſe build- 
ings, all along the galleries, are above four hundred clay 
ſtawes, gilt. | 

The principal pagoda in the city contains near four 
thouſand idols, all gilt, beſides the three principal ones 
falſely ſaid to be of maſly gold. That which paſſes for 
the ſecond is ſix leagues from the city, and is only open 
for the king and the prieſts ; the people remain proſtrate 
before the gate, with their faces to the earth, The third 
is in the Dutch iſland, where the principal idol is ſur- 
rounded by above three hundred others of different dimen- 
ſions, and in all manner of poſtures. 

The ſtreets of this city are large and ſtraight, ſome of 
them are even paved with brick, and have canals cut 
through them; ſo that there are few houſes to which there 
is not acceſs with a boat. The convenience of tranſport- 
ing their effects, and landing them quite from the ſea at 
the magazines, and the other advantages of the kingdom, 
have drawn traders thither from all parts of the world. 
Over theſe canals are many arched bridges built of brick 
or ſtone, and ſome of wood, on which account this city 
has been compared to Venice. Moſt of their houſes are 
built with bamboos, and erected upon pillars of the ſame 
wood, thirteen feet above the ground, the lower part un- 
derneath the houſe not being of any uſe, 

Their floors are alſo made of ſplit bamboos, and co- 
vered with mats; their walls are of the ſame materials, 


] 


nor hearths, fer they ſeldom light a fire but to dre{; 
meat, and then a baſket of earth ſerves them inſtead 
hearth, and a hole in the roof inſtead of a chimney, 


mily, if it be very large, dwell under the ſame roof 
every man's ground is paled in with bamboo, and with 

this incloſure are ſeveral ſmall tenements erected on vill : 
according to the quality of the perſon, 
of his dependants and flaves. 
in upper rooms to preſerve them during the inu 
A few houſes are built by foreigners with brick 
king has erected others of the ſame ſort for the accommo 
dation of foreign ambaſſadors. ' 
metans, and Chineſe, 
pillars, raiſe the ground on which they build, hi 7 

to be ſecure Nos the annual r r * TO 


three floors, and roofs riſing one higher than 
and in that of the king there are at leaſt ſeven. 
trance to the firſt room is by very ſtraight ſtairs, and 2 
narrow door to the right or left of the building, 
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their 
of a 
Theſe buildings are not contiguous, nor do ali the ig. 
but 
ats, 


derſon, and the number 
Their cattle are allo kept 


ndation. 
» and the 


The Chriſtians, Mal. 
inſtead of building their hou 


Neither the palace, nor any private houſes, exceed one 


ſtory high, yet there is frequently a great difference be- 
tween the height of the front and that of the inward 
rooms, both in the floors and the roofs. 
The moſt celebrated of | outward room is always the loweſt, and from this ou 

aſcend by two or three ſteps to another, then to a third, 


_ ſo on in a direct line, the roofs rifing proportion- 
a Yo 


The firſt or 


The palaces of the great officers of ſlate have uſually 


the other; 
The en- 


As to their furniture, ſome have couches covered with 


a mat, only broad enough for one perſon to lie on; for 
they all lie ſingle, except the poor, who ſleep together on 
the floor, Theſe beds, or couches, have but one curtain, 
which is drawn before them, that the people may not be 
ſeen ſleeping. Inſtead of a feather- bed they make uſe of 
a mattraſs ſtuffed with cotton, and have alſo a pillow and 
one ſheet to lie upon, with a quilt over them. 


As they fit upon the ground they have little lackered 
tables, with a border round them, but no feet ; and every 
man at his meals has one to himſelf. They have alfo 
cabinets, cheſts of drawers, China-wafe, copper, and 
earthen veſſels. 

I beſe are the principal furniture of their houſes, unleſs 
we reckon their tools ; for as there are no particular trades, 
every family has a ſet of working tools; but there being 
no iron nails, all the beams, rafters, boards, and wood:n 
work are faſtened together with wooden pins. 

Their bricks, with which ſeveral of their temples, 
palaces, and pyramids are built, are ſaid to be tolerablr 
good ; and their cement greatly exceeds ours, for a wall 
that is plaſtered with it looks like poliſhed marble ; but 


as their buildings are without foundations, none of them 
will ſtand long. 


SECT, VE. 
The King's Palace, his Guards, Elephants, and Horſes. is 


Iiſolence and tyrannic Power ; his Revenues ; and tit 


Manners of his Court. 


HE perſons who accompanied the French ambaſſa- 
L dor ſay, that the king's palace, both within and 
without, is even more ſplendid than the temples. It is 
ſituated on a ſmall eminence, and extends to the banks of 
the river. Though in extent it may be compared to 3 
city, all its towers, pyramids, and elevated buildings, are 
gilt. The apartments of the king and queen contain in- 
conceivable riches; gold and precious ſtones are ſaid to 
ſhine on all ſides. | 
This edifice is on the north ſide of the city ; it ĩs built 
with brick, and ſurrounded by a treble incloſure, with 
large courts between each wall, The inner court, which 
contains the king's apartments, includes ſeveral gardens, 
adorned with groves and canals, in which are airy room, 
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uch encompaſſe 
by pillars; 

"The Siameſe | 
enter or leave this 
gates 0 
diſtance. 


d by a low wall, and the roof ſupport 
in theſe rooms ambaſladors are entertained, 
fall proſtrate on the giound whenever they 
inner court, and never pals by the 
the outer court of the palace but at an awful 
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on goods exported and imported, but alſo a certain ſum 
for the ſhip itſelf, according to its capacity; he has be- 
lides a duty upon arrack, and lays an annual tax on all 
the moſt valuable fruit-trees, as cc trees, durions, 
mangoes, oranges, and thoſe that afford betel, He has 
alſo demeſne lands and gardens in moſt parts of the king— 


j'he gates of the palace are uſually kept ſhut; and if} dom, which are cultivated by his ſubjects, without any 
* 


ally 


72 
hne 


irmed, 


4 


one deſires admittance, the officer Who commands 
„uard is informed of it, and ſuffers no perſon to enter 
or who has drank any fſpirituous liquor, and 
merefore he ſmells the breath of every one who enters. 
Between the two firſt walls ſtands a guard of unarmed 
ſoldiers, who alſo ferve the king in the office of execu- 
tioners : theſe amount to about {11x hundred. 
arms ready for them in the palace; 


They have 


but they are ne er 


truſted with them, except on extraordinary occaſions. 


The horſe-guards are compoſed of the natives of Laos 
Mem, and are divided into two bodies, commanded 
by their reſpective officers. The king has likewiſe ano- 
ther guard of horſe, compoſed of one hundred and thirty 
gentlemen, two troops of which, conſiſting of thirty men 
each, are natives of Hind/?an. Another troop conſiſts of 
twenty Chineſe-Tartars, armed with bows and arrows ; 
and two other troops of Rafh:ots, who are natives of 
India Proper, and conſiſt of twenty-five men each, All 


and 


the horſe guards attend the king when he goes abroad, 
but none are ever ſuffered to enter the gates of the palace. 


The king finds every trooper his horſe and arms, 


After mentioning the guards, it will not be improper 
to take notice of the king's elephants and horſes, which 
have their ſtables within the firſt encloſure, on entering 
the palace, Every elephant as ſeveral men to look after 
him, and is treated with more or leſs honour according 
to the name he bears, which is given him by his majeſty, 
They never ſtir out without their trappings and orna- 
ments; and are ſo tractable and ſagacious, that the people 

ze them animated by illuſtrious fouls that had for- 


merly inhabited the bodies of great men. 


The white 


elephant, which they pretend is the only one in the world, 
they believe to have che foul that once reſided in the 
body of ſome prince, and for this reaſon the king never 
rides upon him. He is not entirely white, but of a fort 
of fleſh colour, and therefore ſome call him the wht? 


and red elephant. 


They have almoſt as much reſpect 


for a white horſe as for an elephant of that colour, and 


theſe are the favourites of the king. 


Next to the white 


clephants they eſteem thoſe that are black, they being 
the ſcarceſt, except white; and they frequently colour 
them, when they are not naturally ſo black as they 
would have them. It ought not to be omitted that there 
is ſeldom more than one white elephant, and that he is 
ſerved in gold plate, and treated as the ſovereign of the 


reſt of his ſpecies. 


The king's barges and galleys are kept in an arſenal on 


the ſide of the river oppoſite the palace. 


Haughtineſs, deſpotic power, and an abſolute govern- 
ment, are the only marks by which the king of Sram 


chooſes to be diſtinguiſhed from other ſovereigns. 


The 


reſpect he requires from his people reaches almoſt to ado- 
ration; and the poſture in which they mult appear in his 
preſence is a teſtimony of it, Even in the council, which 
ſometimes laſts four hours, the miniſters of ſtate and the 


great officers are continually proſtrate before him. 


They 


never ſpeak to him but on their knees, with their hands 
raiſed to their heads, making at every moment profound 
reverences, and accompanying their diſcourſe with pom- 
pous titles, celebrating his power and goodneſs. They 
receive his anſwers as oracles, and his orders are inſtantly 


executed without the leaſt oppoſition. 
abroad all are obliged to keep within doors. 


When he goes 
His ſub- 


jects are ſlaves, who poſſeſs nothing but what belongs 


ſiſt 


o bim. Even nobility is not hereditary; it only con- 
ng in honours and employments, 


which the prince 
beſtows, and whenever he pleaſes may revoke. 


is revenues ariſe both from lands and goods: he has 
* quarter of a teal, or about nine-pence per annum, for 
every forty fathom ſquare of all the cultivated lands he 
eis out to his ſubjects. He likewiſe receives one teal, 
or three ſhillings per annum, of each boat for every 
athom it is in length ; and receives not only the cuſtoms 


14 


expence to himſelf, and ſupply the court with proviſions. 
Another part of the revenue ariſes from the preſents he 
receives from his ſubjects, and vhat falls to him upon the 
death of his officers : the fines and confiſcations he re- 
ceives on the condemnation of criminals is another va— 
luable article; as is alſo the ſix months ſervice paid him 
by the people, for which he frequently compounds ; for 
the rich are willing to avoid performing this drudgery. 
Beſides all this the king, as will hereaſter be ſhewn, ea- 
groſſes molt part of the trade of the kingdom, 

However, all that part of his revenue which he receives 
in money does not amount tn more than fix hundred thou- 
ſand crowns 3 but what he -eccives in kind, and by the 
produce of his demeſne lands, for the proviſion of his 
houſhold, keeping his ſlaves, and his elephants, is pro- 
digious; and, beſides, all his officers maintain them- 
ſelves, as do alſo his troops : he has likewiſe the fervice 
of one half of his ſubjects annually, without any expence 
to himſelf; and he ſometimes levies taxes for the ſupport 
of ambailadors, the erecting of public buildings, and on 
other extraordinary occaſions. 

From theſe ſeveral articles he receives an immenſe re- 
venue; hence the riches of the royal treaſury are worthy 
of a great king; but the vaſt collection of gold, ſilver, 
and jewels depoſited there has been accumulated by a long 
ſucceſſion of monarchs, the Siameſe valuing their kings 
in proportion as they have enriched the treaſury, while 
at the ſame time they are not permitted to touch it, What- 
ever neceſſity they may have for it. 

In ſhort, the principal wealth of the kingdom is de- 
poſited in the royal treaſury, the palaces, and the temples ; 
and there is none rich but the king. Count Forbin ſays, 
that the ſituation in which he found the perſons who com- 
poſed the court of Loud ſurpriſed him extremely: they 
were ſeated in a circle on mats of flender oſier; they had 
only one lamp before them, and when one of them wanted 
to read or write, he took the end of a yello candle out 
of his pocket, and lighting it at the lamp, put it on a piece 
of wood, which, turning from ſide to ſide on a pivot, 
ſerved them for a candleſtick. 

Forbin himſelf had the honour to be made lord-high- 
admiral and general of the forces of his Siameſe majelty ; 
but his fortune ill ſuited the pompous titles beſtowed on 
him. They gave him a houte as plain as it was little, 
whither they ſent thirty-ſix ſlaves to ſerve him, and fix 
elephants. The maintaining of his houſhold coſt him 
only five ſols a day, ſo temperate are the men, and fo 
cheap the proviſions. He himſelf had his table at the 
miniſter's ; his houſe was furniſhed with a very few in- 
conſiderable moveables; to which were added twelve 
ſilver plates and two ſilver cups, all very thin; four 
dozen of cotton napkins, and two yellow wax- candles 
a day, 

The king uſually ſhews himſelf to his courtiers from 
a window, which looks into the hali of audicnce, at the 
entrance of the inward palace, and is ſo high, that the 
French ambaſſador was forced to ſtand upon three ſteps 
to deliver the king's letter, which was preſented in a gold 
cup, as every thing elſe is which he receives trom his 
officers. TI 
Within this hall are conſtantly forty-four pages, or 
young gentlemen divided into four companies under their 
reſpective officers. Theſe proſtrate themiclves at the time 
of audience, half on the right hand, and half on the left. 
It is their office to diſpatch the king's orders to his officers, 
and they have alſo ſeveral employments within doors : 
ſome ſerve his majeſty with betel, others take care of his 
books, and others read to him. 

He has one officer who never proſtrates himſelf before 
him, but has his eyes conſtantly fixed upon him, to re- 
ceive his orders, which he underſtands by certain ſigns, 
and by ſigns alſo communicates them to the officers who 


wait without. 
8 All 
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All the officers of the king of Sam's bed- chamber are 
his women; for none elſe are admitted there. They 
make his bed, and dreſs him, but he alone puts on his 
cap; for none muſt touch his ſacred head, or put any 
thing over it. His women alſo dreſs his proviſions, and 
wait on him at table. The meat is carried in to the eu- 
nuchs, who deliver it to the women; and it is ſaid the 
very ſalt and ſpices are put in by weight. 

Though the women alone dreſs his majeſty, there are 


gentlemen of his wardrobe, the moſt conſiderable of 


whom is the perſon who has the care of the king's cup. 

The queen is generally one of the royal blood; and 
the French ambaſſador ſays, that in the year 1668, when 
he was there, the queen was the king's daughter by his 
own ſiſter, and that the reſt of the women treated her 
as their ſovereign. She had the command of the black 
and white eunuchs, who were not above ten or twelve 
in number, and puniſhed both them and the women, 
as ſhe thought propet. The queen has her elephants 
and her barges to attend her when ſhe goes abroad, but. 
her chair is incloſed with curtains, through which ſhe can 
ſee every thing, without being ſeen, and all the people 
get out of the way, or proſtrate themſelves, when ſhe 
paſſes by. She has alſo her magazines, her ſhips, and 
treaſure diſtin from the king's, and carries on trade on 
her own account. 

The queen's ſon does not always inherit the crown 
but uſually the king's eldeſt ſon by the firſt woman that 
brings him a child, and if his majeſty does not think him 
qualified to ſuccecd him, he has the power of appointing 
another, 

When the king goes abroad he is either carried upon 
his elephant, or in a chair, and is ſeldom ſeen on horſe- 
back, though he keeps two thouſand horſes in his ſtables. 
Great care is taken to prevent his being ſeen on foot, 
he therefore comes immediately out of his apartment, 
either from ſome terrace or a window of a proper height, 
to ſeat himſelf on his elephant, and is never lifted upon 
him. The king's ſeat on his elephant is uncovered, and 
open before, and therefore when he ſtands ſtill, he is 
ſheltered from the ſun by a man on foot, who holds a 
high umbrella. The man who guides the elephant fits 
on his neck, and governs him by pricking him on the 
head with an iron inſtrument. But though he is ſeldom 
ſeen in the city, he frequently hunts at Louvo, when his 
concubines, it is ſaid, run on foot by him; and he has 
alſo a guard of two or three hundred men, who march 
before him to clear the way, and if he ſtops, all the 
company inſtantly proſtrate themſelves on the earth. 

It is an eſtabliſhed rule, that no officer preſume to 
enter into his majeſty's preſence without leave. The great 
officers are allowed to viſit each other only at weddings 
and funerals, and then muſt ſpeak aloud, and in the pre- 
ſence of a third perſon, to prevent any conſultations 
againſt the ſtate ; beſides, every man that hears any thing 
that may endanger the government, is obliged to turn in- 
former, upon pain of death, and there are alſo a num- 
ber of ſpies to inform the prince of what is ſpoken in all 
companies. On the other hand there is great danger in 
bringing him ill news, or on letting him know the weak- 
nels of the government. No officer dare be ſo bold as 
to tell him that it is impoſſible to execute what he com- 
mands ; they therefore endeavour to fulfil his orders, and 
to excuſe the miſcarriage afterwards, which they do gra- 
dually, in the ſofteſt terms, and with all poſſible precau- 
tions ; for he ſeldom fails to puniſh with extraordinary 
rigour thoſe who offend him. 

He frequently examines his officers on their profici- 
ency in the learned languages, and on the precepts. of 
their religion, and puniſhes the ignorant with the baſti- 
nado. 

The vulgar are in many reſpects more ſafe and happy 
than their ſuperiors, for the leſs a man is known to the 
prince, and the greater diſtance he is from the court, the 
greater is his ſecurity. Honour here leads to danger, not 
only through the caprice of the prince, but from the en- 
couragement given to informers. Hence the great uſe 
every artifice to prevent any accuſation reaching the ears 
of the king. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


The eaſtern princes are indeed ever in danger 471, 
9 . ei 


= 
31417 


depoſed; for as they endeavour to inſpire all about a Ny 
with terror, and think it beneath them to rele ©, 
meaſures as will gain the affections of their ſubject. fach 
are none of their immediate dependents on whom * 


can confide; and as the people have no ſecurity fy; ; 
enjoyment of their property, they never pive en 
much concern about the title or fortune of their ee 
They know they ſhall be no better than beaſts of ho 
whoever governs, and accordingly very readily hs 
him who poſicfles the regal power. Thus the men * 
have been taken priſoners by the king of Pe, 1 4 
tentedly cultivate the lands he gives them within Rd 
miles of their own country, without ever attem in 
to eſcape back to Siam; and though the Sang, l 
taught to conſider their princes as the ſons of ae 
and imagine their ſouls as much exalted above thofe 0 
the vulgar as their rank exceeds that of a ſubject, yet a tub 
ject no ſooner uſurps the crown than they entertain the "Tu 
opinion of the uſurper they had of their prince, and ag 
are ready to believe that heaven has adopted the rebel in 
his room. : 
Their great officers of ſtate appear to be almoſt under th. 
neceſſity of oppreſſing the people, for they have no falarice 
and have only their lodgings, a barge, and a few mopes. 
bles allowed them by the crown ; with elephants, horſe 
buffaloes, and ſlaves ſuitable to their rank, and as much 
land as will keep their families in rice; all which return 
to the crown upon their being diſplaced : preſents are 
therefore publickly made them by thoſe under thcir com. 
mand, and a judge is not puniſhed for taking money ct 
the parties, except it can be proved that he has been alſa 
guilty of injuſtice. 
Councils of ſtate are held twice a day; at ten in the 
morning, and at ten in the evening, At theſe councils 
any member to whom his majeſty has referred the ma— 
nagement of an affair, reads his inſtructions, and give; 
an account of what he has done. The ſeveral menibers 
then deliver their opinion in his majeſty's abſence : after- 
wards, when the king is preſent, their debates and reſo- 
lutions are reported to him, which he examines, and then 
determines as he thinks fit. If the affair be attended with 
any difficulty, he orders it to be reconſidered, and ſome- 
times conſults the ſuperior of the falapoius. As he fre 
quently puniſhes thoſe who give him what he thinks ill ad- 
vice, his miniſters offer ſuch opinions as are likely to pleaſe 
him, which Is ſafer than for them to declare their oven. 


. 


Of Ambaſladors, the Manner in which they are received, 
and of thoſe ſent by the King. 


# 5 HERE is no addrefling this prince without conſi- 
derable preſents, and, in return, he expteſſis the 
higheſt value for what is given. If it be any thing to 
wear, he puts it on in the preſence of the amba/ſadr, and 
{1 they preſent horſes, ſtables are immediately built for 
tnem. | 

Before the ambaſſadors have delivered their preſents, 
the king's officers come and take a very exact account of 
them, and enquire the value and uſe of the minuteſt at- 
ticles, in order that they may be able to anſwer all the 
queſtions the king may aſk them ; but their principal 
deſign is to diſcover their true value, 

An ambaſlador at Siam is only regarded as a royil 
meſſenger, and much greater honour is paid to the letter 
he carries than to him. When the French ambaſſador 
went to Siam, the French king's letter and preſents were 
carried in the royal barge, with ſeveral of the king's vellcls 
to guard it; while the ambaſſador and his retinue wer 
carried up the river in ordinary veſlels. 

Foreign ambaſſadors are lodged and maintained at tie 
king's expence, and are allowed to trade during theit 
ſtay ; but they are not ſuffered to tranſact any affairs til 
they have had their public audience, or to continue in 
the city after their audience of leave; and therefore iht 


evening before the king aſks if they have any th 
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1 at the audience of leave, if they 
farther 8 are in the capital, IT 
are ee. n pears in all its ſplendor. Thoſe given at Louvo, 
mn ee ame are eſteemed private audiences, there be- 
and = garde and attendants. | 
5 The Siameſe never ſend ambaſſadors to reſide at any 
. + 1rt, but only to diſpatch ſome particular affair, which 
8 Illy relates to trade; and upon theſe occaſions they 
zent pet one of whom has the ſole management of the 
"Hair, and on his death is ſucceeded by the ſecond, and the 


{cond by the third. 


SEC i, 1A 


s of Stam, and the Manner in which Cauſes are 
N * ordeal Trial, as Pratt iſed by the Siameſe, 
and the Puniſhments inflifted on Criminais. 


HE governor of every province has the ſole com- 

mand, both in civil and military affairs; and though 

others are joined with him, when he ſits in a court of 

juſtice, he only conſults them, aſter which he determines 
all cauſes by bis ſole authority. 9555 : 

The laws of Siam require an unlimited obedience 
to parents, and, like thoſe of China, ſubject childron en- 
tirely to their juriſdiction; and ſhould a ſon pretuine to 
oppoſe and contradict his parents, he would be conſidered 
as 2 monſter. A more than ordinary reverence is alſo 
paid to old age. ; i 5 

Where a man is found guilty of lying to his luperior, the 
latter may immediately puniſh him; and the King is ſaid to 

puniſh it with greater ſeverity than any other crime. 
Theft and robbery are eſteemed ſo infamous, that when 
a perlon is accuſed of ſuch practices their friends imme- 
diately abandon them. Theft is thought the more ſcan- 
dalous, as one day's labour will furniſh a man with provi- 
ſions for many days. ; Do g 

All the proceedings in law are in writing, and none is 
ſuffered to exhibit a charge againit another, without giv- 
ing ſecurity to proſecute it, and anſwer the damages if 
he does not prove the fact againſt the perſon accuſed. 
When a perſon intends to proſecute another, he draws 
up a petition, in which he ſets forth his complaint, and 
preſents it to the nai, or head of the band to which he 
belongs, who tranſmits it to the governor; and if the 
complaint appears frivolous, the proſecutor, according to 
the laws of the country, ſhould be puniſhed : but the 
magiſtrates generally encourage proſecutions on account 
of the perquiſites they bring to their office. If the ſuit 
proceeds, the governor refers the charge to the examina- 
tion of his aſſociates, and theſe again to their clerks, who 
examine the witneſſes at their houſes, hear what each party 
has to ſay in his behalf, and take it down in writing; and 
if a perſon does not care to ſpeak in his own caule, one 
of his relations may ſpeak for him and ſupply the place of 
2 counſellor; but no relation more remote than a firſt cou- 
ſin is allowed to perform this office. | 

Every thing being prepared for hearing, the parties are 
ſeveral days called into court, and perſuaded to agree; but 
this appears to be only a matter of form. At length the 
governor appoints a day for all parties to attend ; and be- 
ing come into court, the clerk reads the proceſs and opi- 
nion of his aſſociates, and then the governor examines 
upon what reaſons their opinions are founded, which being 
explained to him, he proceeds to paſs judgment. 

When ſufficient proofs are wanting, thev have recourſe 
to an ordeal trial, like that of our Saxon anceſtors; both 
the plaintiff and defendant walk upon burning coals, and 
he that eſcapes unhurt is adjudged to be in the right; 
ſometimes the proof is made by putting their hands in boil- 
ing oil; and in both theſe trials, by ſome peculiar manage- 
ment, one or the other is ſaid to remain unhurt: they have 
allo a proof by water, in which he who remains longeſt 
unger it is eſteemed innocent. They have another proof 
by ſwallowing pills, which their prieſts adminiſter with 
crete imprecations, and the party who keeps them in his 
teomach without vomiting is thought to be innocent, 

All theſe trials are made in the preſence of the ma- 


gates and people, and the king himſelf frequently 


directs them to be performed, when crimes come before 
him by way of appeal. Sometimes he orders both the in- 
former and priſoner to be thrown to the tygers, and the 
perſon that eſcapes, by his not being ſeized upon by thoſe 
beaſts, is ſufficiently juſtified, | 

The intrepidity with which the people expoſe themſelves 
to theſe ſuppoſed proofs is very ſurpriſing. 

The preſident of the tribunal at Siam may reverſe a 
judgment given in any of the provinces, and there is an 
appeal from him to the king, ſo that where the parties are 
able to bear the expence, which is very great, the ſuit may 
be carried from one court to another: but when the poor 
meet with a powerful adverſary, innocence is but a flight 
protection. 

Judgment is never executed in any of the provinces 
without a ſpecial commiſſion from the king; and yet the 
baſtinado and, other puniſhments, frequently followed by 
death, are inflicted by every governor, It is remarkable 
that he who unjuſtly obtains the pofſeſſion of ancther's 
lands 1s, eſteemed guilty of robbery, and the perſon law- 
fully convicted is obliged not only to beſtow the lands, 
but to forfeit the value of them, one half to the party he 
had injured, and the other to the judge ; and thus are all 
other torfeitures divided. 

To prevent the oppreſſion of the governors, an officer 
is appointed in every province to report to the king 
every thing that paſſes, particularly in the courts of jul- 
tice; but as the officers generally connive at each other's 
extortions, the people receive little benefit from this in- 
ſtitution. 

Convicted criminals are fumetimes trampled to death by 
elephants; at other times they are toſſed from one elephant 
to another without killing them, for the elephants are 
ſaid to be ſo extremely tractable as to do this upon a ſign 
made to them. But their puniſhments are uſually adapted 
to the crime; thus lying is puniſhed by ſewing up the 
mouth; and a perſon guilty of extortion, or of embez- 
zling the public money, has melted gold or filver poured 
down his throat. Beheading is alſo ſometimes practiſed, 
and it frequently happens that a priſoner ſuffers death by 
the baſtinado. 

For ſmall crimes people are puniſhed, as in China, by 
hanging a heavy pillory-board about their necks for ſe- 
veral days; and ſometimes a criminal is ſet into the ground 
up to the ſhoulders and buffeted about the head. This is 
the higheſt indignity that can be offered to a Siameſe, eſ- 
peciaily if it be inflicted by a woman; however, it is ſaid, 
that no puniſhment is infamous longer than it laſts ; and 
that he who has ſuffered one day, frequently enters into 
the higheſt employments the next. 


. 


Of the Six Months Service which all the Siameſe are obliged 


annually to perform ; and the Manner of thiir making 
Mar. 


HAT none may eſcape the perſonal ſervice he owes 
his prince ſix months in the year, every man is 
entrolled and divided inte bands or companies, which have 
each their na! or governor. "Theſe companies do not 
always conſiſt of the ſame number of men, nor does every 
nai lead his own men either to war or to the fix months 
ſcrvice;z but is obiiged to furniſh for each ſuch a number 
out of his band as the king requires; and the children are 
of the ſame band with their parents. The na: frequently 
lends his men money, and pays off their other creditors ; 
and, if they become inſolvent, he may make them his 
{laves. 

The commanders of the barges have a certain number 
of rowers, who are marked with a hot iron in the wriſts; 
and theſe their commander diſmiſſes every year, either 
ſix months at a time, or by ſingle months, as he thinks 
proper. - 

When the Siameſe and the Peguans are at war, the 
armies ſeldom face each other: they only make excur- 
ſions, and ſeizing great numbers of people, retire with all 
poſſible expedition. If the armies meet they avoid ſhoot- 
ing directly at each other, except in the greateſt extre- 
mity; if the enemy advances they fire ſomewhat ſhort, 

and 
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ani then if any of them are killed or wounded, they ſay it 
is their own fault; for when the king of Siam's troops take 
the fleld, he orders them not to kill, by which they under- 
{t:1d that they are not to fire directly upon the enemy; and 
vhenever the bullets or arrov's begin to fly pretty thick, 
either one {de or the other never fails to diſperſe. 

When the body is broke they fly into the woods, 
where their enemy is ſeldom fo bold as to follow them; 
and as the armies are very numerous, and conſequently 
it Cifticuit to procure ſubſiſtence, the conqueror is 


fo, forced to retirez and then the vanquiſhed rallying - 


2. ain, perhaps returns the viſit. Their greateſt ſtrength 
iſts in the elephants; but as they cannot be managed 
witn a bit and bridle like a horſe, when they are wounded 
they frequently turn back upon their maſters, and throw 
the whole army to which they belong into confuſion 3 and 
1 is almoſt impoſſible to make them proof againſt wild- fire, 
tough the men fire ſhort guus upon their backs that carry 
u bali of a pound weight. 

"The Szameſe have ſome ariiliery which the Portngueſe 
calt ior them; but they have no horſe except thoſe in the 
king's ſtables: their army chiefly conſiſts in elephants, and 
a naked half-armed infantry. They uſually draw up in 
three lines, cach conſiſting of three ſquarc battalions: the 
general is poſted in the centre of the middle battalion, 
which is compoled of their beft troops; and the reſt 
ot ihe commanding officers place themiclves in the centre 
of their reſpective bodies. Where theſe nine battalions 
are thought too large, cach is ſub-divided into leſſer bo- 
dies. Every battalion has fixteen male elephants in the 
rear, and two female elephants to attend cach, without 
which it would ve difficult to govern them. 

As their artillery has no carriages, it is carried in wag- 
cons drawn by buftaloes or oxen, with theſe the fight 
begins and uſually ends; if not they draw fomething 
ncarer and make ufe of their ſmall ſhot, in the manner 
already mentioned; but they ſeldom come to a cloſe en- 
gugement: and if it be neceſſary to make a ſtand, the 
vikcers place themſelves behind their men, and threaten 
them with immediate death if they turn their backs. It 
is ſaid that the Siameſe do not, like molt other Indian na- 
tions, take opium to inſpire them with courage; they are 
unwilling to run fuch hazards, for they think death is equally 
to be dreaded, whether they be drunk or ſober, 


CER TT. Ah 
Of the principal Places in SIAM. 


AVING given the moſt material particulars in re- 
lation to the manners, cuſtoms, and government 


ot Siam, with a deſcription of its capital, we ſhall take a 


view of the ſituation of the principal places of that king- 
dom, ſome of which have been curſorily mentioned in the 
courſe of this chapter. 

CHAN TEBON, or Liam, is ſituated at the mouth of a 
broad river on the weſt ſide of the gulf of Siam, in the 
twelfth degree of north latitude, at the foot of a chain of 
mountains that ſeparates Siam from Cambodia. 

BANCOCK is ſituated in an ifland formed by the river 
Menan, about twenty leagues to the ſouth of Siam; be- 
tween this place and the laſt mentioned city are numbers 
of villages on both ſides of the river, with huts of bam- 
boo erected on pillars. At this place there is a flat, where 
it is cuſtomary for thips to put their guns aſhore. All ſhips 
bound to Siam put in here to give an account from 
whence they came, as well as of their Jading and com- 
pleinent; and to pay the cuſtoms, an acquittance for which 
they ſhew at another place up the river called Canon-Ban- 
tenau, within a league of the city of Siam; and then they 
have liberty to trade any where through the kingdom, pay- 
ing only for their cocket, which they are obliged to do on 
the penalty of forfeiting the ſhip. The Abbé Raynal aſ- 
ſerts that the Dutch only are permitted to paſs to Siam, 
other Europeans being coniined to the north of the river 
Menan. 

Lou vo, where the king ſpends nine or ten months in 
the year, is ſituated in about the Jatitude of fifteen degrees 
thirty minutes, nine or ten leagues from Sam. Between 


. 


theſe two cities a canal is cut for the convenience of pa. 
on each fide of which are valt plains abounding wich 55 
The king's palace here is of brick, and of great exten 
it conſifting of two ſeparate piles of building, wh. 
roofs are covered with yellow tiles that glitter in the 8 
like gold; this edifice is pleaſantly ſituated on an eminent 
a little to the eaſt of one of the branches of the 47 
The town is well ſupplied with proviſions, but is 0 po. 
pulous that they are deerzr there than 1a any other patt of 
the kingdom, 3 

PR ABAT, a town which lies near ſixty-ſive mies 10 
the north-eaſt of Zouve, is anly famous for a mark "gs 
rock, which is pretended to be an impreſſion made by tlie 
foot of their great ſaint Sommeora Codom, and thither the king 
of Siam annually goes in great pomp to pay his devotiong. 

TENACERIN, a populous city, and the capital of 2 pr. 
vince of the ſame name, is ſituated on a river alſo called 
Tenacerin, which falls into the Bay of Bengal. It is ſcated 
in a country that abounds with all the neceſſaries of life 
and carries on a confiderable trade. 

MeRJEE is ſeated in an iſl-nd near Tanacerin, one hun- 
dred and forty miles to the ſouth-weſt of Siam, aid is fil 
to be one of the beſt forts in the Indies; but of this place 
we ſhall give a more particular account, when, treatine 
of the trade of Sam, we ſhall mention the deſtruction of 
that commerce which was formerly carried on by the 
Engliſh in this city, 

JonsALAm is an iſland within a mile of the continent, 
between which is a good harbour for ſhipping, 

MART AAN, once an independant kingdom, but now 
ſubject to Siam; has Pegu on the north; Siam on the ſouth 
and eaſt, and the Bay of Bengal on the welt; it is faid to 
extend three hundred miles from north to fouth, and an 
hundred and fifteen, where broadeſt, from caſt to welt. 
It has mines of gold, ſilver, copper, iron, and lead, and 
abounds with corn, medicinal herbs, oil of jefſe.rmine, orargis, 
lemons, figs, and other fruit. The inhabitants make a fort 
of porcelain veſſels, varniſhed black, which is much 
eſteemed. The capital is a well-built populous town, 
ſituated in the Bay F Bengal, in about the ſixteenth degte 
of north latitude: it has one of the beſt havens in the counmn, 
and was a rich trading place before ſhips were ſun! at the 
entrance of the harbour, in order to choałk it up; and be- 
ſides the whole country is ruined by the wars carried on be- 
tween the kings of Pegu and Siam. 


S 14 M. 


SECT. XII. 


Of the Religion of the Siameſe, containing a particulan Ae 
count of the Convents of the Talapoins of both Sexes ; th2 
Rules of their Order, and Articles of their Belief. 


N the Siameſe language a temple is called hn; but 
the Portugueſe, from the Perſian word Poutgheda, which 
lignifies a Pagan temple, call both theſe and the 1dvis 
themſelves pagodas or pagods, and thus they are generally 
called by the Europeans in India. 
Every Siameſe temple is ſeated in the midſt of a ſquue 


LY 
! 


piece of grourd encompaſſed with pyramids, and enc:uie 
by a wall. 1 


* 
Without this wall is another {quare, wiic!! 
incloſes the former, and round it are the cells of the pri. 


cells, which the miſſionaries term a convent, ate a num 
ber of ſingle houſes erected upon bamboo pillars at a f 
diſtance from each other, and the ftceple of the p4g4 1 
a wooden tower that ſtands by itſelf near the temple, 21% 


beat upon with wooden hammers. Of the ſplendor ct 
theſe ſtructures we have alrcady given ſome account 1 
treating of the city of Siam. 

The Talapcineſſes or nuns are in the ſame conte 
with the men, but being never admitted till they art 
an advanced age, there is not ſuppoſed to be any dung 
of a criminal correſpondence, - Indeed the conſtituten 9 
a pagan convent ſeems in ſeveral reſpects preferabic to 
thoſe of the church of Rome; for in the firſt place hen 
ther ſex is teazed, and in a manner compelled to ent 
into a cloyſter againſt their free conſent z young women 
are not admitted into them at all, and liberty is g 
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and prieſteſſes, which are frequently very numerous, 1 ale 


has a bell without a clapper, which inftead of ringing the, 
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SIAM. 
to any perſon to N into the world, when they are 
, ate of lite. | 
* 3 being educated by the Talapeins, each 
of them has two or three ens or pupils, who alſo ſerve 
him while they continue in the convent: there are others 
who do not go in for education, but live and grow old 
there in the character of a kind of lay brothers. Theſe 
weed the gardens, and perform other lervile offices, which 
it would be criminal for the Talapoin himſelf to execute, 
The tens have a Common room in the convent for their 
ſchool, and there is another to which the people bring 
their alms on the days when the temple is ſhut, and here 
the Talapoins aſſemble, and hold their conferences. . 
To every convent there 1s a head or maſter, who in 
ſome houſes has greater privileges than in others, and are 
called Sancrats : theſe have the ſole power of admitting 
erſons into the order of Talapoins, and of giving them 
the habit; but they have no juriſdiction over any of the 
Talapeius who do not belong to their reſpective convents. 


The king, however, gives a new name to ſome of the 
principal Sncrats, on whom he alſo beitows an umbrella, 


2 chair, and ſome ſlaves to carry it; though the San- 
crats never uſe them, but when they wait upon his ma- 


The Talapoins are obliged to lead auſtere lives, by which 
it is ſuppoſed they atone for the fins of the laiety. They 
live on alms, but muſt not eat in common; for every 
one lives upon what he himſelf procures by begging, yet 
they ate very hoſpitable to ſtrangers, and even to ſuch 
Chriſtians as come to their convents, and on each fide 
their gate have lodgings for the accommodation of tra- 
vellers. 

Of theſe Talapoins there are two ſorts, one of the 


' woods, the other of cities, the former lead much the 


ſevereſt lives. Both of them are, however, obliged to ce- 
libacy, on pain of being burnt, which the king takes 
care to have ſtrictly executed; for they enjoy great privi- 
leges, and being exempted from the ſix months ſer— 
vice, he takes care to ſee that they ſtrictly obſerve the 
rules of their profeſſion, and have their ſhare of hard- 
ſhips, leſt the greateſt, part of his ſubjects, tempted by 


the advantages they enjoy, ſhould become Talaprins, 


and be thus rendered of no uſe to the ſtate. He thzre- 
fore has them ſometimes examined as to their ſkill in the 
Baly language, in which are written the precepts of 
their religion, and juſt before the arrival of the French 
ambaſſador at Sam, the king had diſmilled ſome thouſands 
of them for their ignorance, they being examined by one 
of his officers of ſtate ; but the Talapoins of the woods re- 
tuſe to ſubmit to the examination of any one who is not 
of their order. 

They not only educate children, but every new and 
full moon preach and explain the precepts of their re- 
ligion to the people in their temples, and during the time 
of the inundation, they preach every day from fix in the 
morning till noon, and from one in the afternoon till 
hve in the evening. The preacher ſits croſs-legged on 
a couch or high bench, and when one is weary he is re- 
lieved by another, the people ſhewing their aſſent to the 
doctrine, by ſaying, ** That is right, or fit to be done.“ 
After which they preſent their alms to the preacher, many 
of whom become very rich with the preſents they receive 
from the people. 

The Europeans call the time of the inundation the lent 
of the Talapoins, for they eat nothing from noon, and 
when they do not faſt they eat only fruit in the afternoon. 
It is pretended. that ſome of the Indians will faſt thirty or 


forty days without taking any thing beſides ſome ſmal] 


Hquors, in which a certain powder is infuſed : however, 
it is much eaſier to faſt in a hot country than in a cold 
one, nor are the effects of an empty ſtomach ſo pernicious 
there as among us. 

When the rice harveſt is over the Talapoins of the towns 
£9 every night for three weeks together to watch in the 
ields, in ſmall huts made of the branches and leaves of 
trees, and in the day time live in their cells. They en- 


Lamp in a ſquare nearly in the ſame order with that in 


_ their cells ſtand by the temples, and have the hut 
ot their ſuperior in the centre. They do not, like tra- 
vellers, make fires in the night to frighten away wild 

eaſts; ” by is imagined that their ſanctity is alone ſuf- 
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ficient to preſerve them. Indeed they take care to pitch 
their tents at a diſtance from the woods where wild beaſts 
chiefly haunt, and they who inhabit thoſe dangerous 
places, make fires like other people to keep off the wild 
beaſts; though the laity impute the ſafety to their 
great holineſs, They imagine that a tyger will ſmell a 
lleeping Talapoin, and only lick his hands and feet, and 
if they find the remains of one that has been killed, they 
either deny it to be a Talaßpoin, or if that cannot be diſ- 
puted, they pretend that he had tranſgreiied the rules of 
his order; for they imagine that the very brutes can diſ- 
tinguiſha ſaint from another man by the ſmell, Zou- 
biere, however, obſerves, that their woods are not ſo 
dangerous as is imagined, ſince many families of the laity, 
as well as the Talapains, have be-n forced by the rigour 
of the government to take refuge in them. 

Theſe Talapoins go bare-headed, and bare- footed, not- 
withſtanding the heat of the ſun ; but have yeljow- linen 
cloth thrown over their left ſhoulder, like a fhoulder-belt, 
and over all a large yellow cloth, that has its name from 
the rags and patches of which it is compoſed, This hangs 
down both before and behind, and is girt about with a 


| ſaſh four or five inches broad. They ſhave the hair of 
| their heads, beards, and eye-brows, 'and have a broad 


leaf, which ſerves them inſtead of a fan or umbrella. 
The ſuperior is obliged to ſhave* himſeif, becauſe no 
perſon is worthy to touch his heal ; and, for the ſame 
reaſon, a young Talapoin muſt never ſhave an old one, 
though an old one may ſtave him: but when a Talapsin 
grows too old to handle the razor, which 1s there made 
of copper, another may ſupply that office, but then he 
muſt firſt aſk a thouſand pardons, and declare how un- 
worthy he is of ſuch an honour, 

The Talapeins waſh themſelves in the morning when 
they can but juſt diſcern the veins of their hands, and 
do not do it ſooner for fear they ſhould unknowing'y 
drown ſome inſet. They are no ſooner dreſſed than 
they attend their ſuperior to the temple, where they ſpend 
two hours in chanting their devotions. Their hymns, 
if we may be allowed to call them ſo, are engraved with 
an iron pencil in the Baly tongue, on long leaves, about 


gether at one end, make a book ; but the people have no 
books of devotion and prayers. The Talapæius, while 
they ſing, keep time with their leaf, or fan, as if they 
were fanning themſelves. Both the prieſts and people 
at their entering and leaving the temple proſtrate them- 
ſelves three times before the great idol with their heads to 
the ground. | 

At the new and full moons the people waſh the Tala- 
poins ; and in every private family the children, without 
regard to age or ſex, waſh both their father and, mother, 
grandfather and grandmother, naked. 

The Talapoins, after their morning's devotions, go into 
the city to beg, carrying with them an iron bowl in a 
linen bag, which they hang over their ſhoulders with a 
rope. They thus ſtand at the door of a houſe without 
aſking any thing, but the people ſeldom let them go away 
empty handed. At their return to the temple they offer 
what they receive to the idol, and having then ate their 
breakfaſt, ſtudy till dinner, and fleep, as is cuſtomary in 
hot countries. They afterwards inſtruct their pupils, and 
towards the evening, having ſwept and cleaned their 
temple, they ſpend two hours in ſinging their devotions, 
as in the morning, and then retire to reſt, ſeldom eating 
any thing but a little fruit. | 

They never go out of their convents without proftrat- 
ing themſelves before their ſuperior, and kiſſing his feet. 
Their convents have gardens belonging to them ; they are 
alſo endowed with cultivated lands, and the Talapoins 
have ſlaves to manure them. Befides theſe ſlaves they 
have, as hath been already obſerved, a kind of lay bro- 
thers, who wear the ſame habit, only it is white, theſe 
receive the money given to the Talapoins; it being a fin 
for them to touch any of it. Theſe ſervants alſo look 
after their gardens and huſbandry, and tranſact all ſuch 
affairs as it is unlawful for a Talapoin to be concerned 
in. 

When a ſuperior* of a convent dies, another is el cted 
by the ſociety, on account of his age and learning. When 
a perſon erects a temple, he appoints the ſuperior of the 
At convent, 
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convent, but builds only a cell for him. The reſt wad 
afterwards erected, as other members are admitted. When 
a perſon deſires admiſſion, he firſt applies himſelf to 
the ſuperior of the convent, but receives his habit from 
ſome Sancrat : none are ever oppoſed in aſſuming the ha- 
bit, that being eſteemed highly criminal, and their pa- 
rents are commonly fo far from being againſt it, that they 
hire people to ſing and dance before them, when they 
lead their ſons to the convent to aſſume the habit; but 
neither the muſic nor the women muſt enter with them. 
The new elected Talapoin has his head, beard, and eye- 
brows ſhaved, and the Sancrat having pronounced ſome 
pious ſentences on his devoting himſelf to religion, he is 
ſhut up in his cell, and is never to fee a dance, or hear 
muſic more. | 

The Talaprineſſes, wio are eſteemed partly ſecular, 
and partly religious, may receive the habit from the ſu- 
periors of any convent, or even from the young pupils, 
without the conſent of a Sancrat, and if any of them are 
ſurpriſed with a man, they are not burnt as the Talapsins 
are for entertaining a criminal commerce with women, 

but in this caſe are delivered to their relations to be baſ- 
tinadoed; for the Taiapsins mult not ſtrike or chaſtiſe any 
perſon. 

Though all the Indian prieſts believe the doctrine of 
the metempſychoſis, or the tranſmigration of ſouls, yet 
in many other things they are not agreed. Some allow 
of marriage, others do not: ſome think it a fin to de- 
prive any animal of life, others make no ſcruple of it. 
and a third ſoit kill them only for ſacrifice : ſome will 
eat any animal that dies of itſelf, or is ready killed to 
their hands, though they would no more put an animal 
to death than they would murder one of their own 
ſpecies, 

The Indians believe that all nature is animated, and 
informed by a rational ſoul, and ſuppoſe the heavens, the 
carth, fire, water, rivers, woods, mountains, Cities, and 
houſes, are animated by ſome ſpirit, or genius, and all of 
them firmly believe that each man has paſied through in- 
numerable ſtates, and that every ſoul that poſleties a hu- 
man body, was confined to it in order to be puniſhed 
for miſdemeanors committed in ſome former life. This 
they infer from the obſervation, that the happieſt or- 
tal has his pains and diſappointments ; whence they con- 
clude, that the higheſt felicity is found in a ſtate of ſe— 
paration from the body : and the better to itrengthen their 
opinion of the ſoul's pre-exiſtence, ſome of the Talapoins 

retend to remember their ſeveral tranſmigrations. "They 
alſo believe that the heavens, the earth, the plants, and 
every thing elſe have their period, and will be ſucceeded 
by new heavens, and a new earth; and they do not even 
ſcruple to affirm that they have ſeen the decay and re- 
vival of all nature, 

They imagine that the ſoul conſiſts of matter fo ſub- 
tile, as to be free from touch, and yet that after death 
it retains the human form, with ſomething analogous to 
the ſolid and liquid ſubſtances of which our bodies are 
compoſed, and that if a perſon dies by a wound he has 
received it may be ſeen in the acrial body, with the blood 
flowing from it; but though the ſoul be, in their opinion, 
material, they will not allow that it is periſhable, but 
that it animates ſome other creature, and is ſenſible of 
pleaſure and pain, and that it will at length re-enter an 
human body in a ſituatien ſuitable to the behaviour of 
the ſoul in its ſeveral tranſmigrations, 

They not only maintain that departed fouls ſucceſ- 
ſively animate plants and animals, but believe that there 
are certain places beyond the viſible world where they 
ſhall be rewarded or puniſhed : that the happy ſhall aſcend 
far above the ſtars, while the miſerable ſhall be doomed 
to dwell as far beneath them. They uſually aſſign nine 
different regions, both of happineſs and miſery, each dit- 
fering in degree, the higheſt and loweſt being moſt ex- 
quilfte in their kind; and as they do not imagine that 
ſouls paſs immediately from one ſtate to another, but are 
new born into whatever place they happen to go, ſo they 
are perſuaded that they ſhall want the ſame things as in 
this life, and therefore in ſome places burn their moſt 


valuable moveables, and even animals and fſlayes with 


them. 


friends, and do them all the honour they poſſibly 
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As the Sianicſe imagine that they can contribute x, .1 
relief of the deceaſed by thus lupplying their w Os: 
they alſo believe that the dead are capable of doi; e 
good or hurt, and accordingly pray to their departes 
? * can 
their funerals, eſpecially to the ſpirits of their anceſtor. 

'3 


as high as their great grandfathers, imagining, that thy 
beyond them have ſuftercd fo many tranſmigrations thas 
they can hear them no more. 5 FIT 
They are not allowed to kill, to ſteal, to commit un- 
cleanneſs, to lie, or to drink intoxicating liquors : the 
firſt precept they extend ſo far, that they think it criminal 
not only to kill men and animals, but even vegetable; 
and therefore do not deſtroy the feed of any plant; Us 
as the fruit does not affect the life, they think n 
ſelves at liberty to eat it, but always preſerve the ſtone 
or kernel; nor will they eat the fruit before it 
becauſe then the ſeed would never come to maturity 
As they think every thing animated, they will not Cit 
down a tree, or break off the branches, leſt they ſhould 
diſpoſſeſs a foul of its habitation ; but when it is cut down 
or a beaſt be killed, they make no ſcruple of uſing the 
one or eating the other, becauſe they imagine no milchig 
can proceed from it. 

As they imagine the ſoul reſides in the blood, th. 
think it unlawful to open a vein, or to make any incifon 
by which the blood may be ſpilt; and ſome carry this 
ſcruple ſo far, that they will not wound a plant to let Out 
its juices. 

The Siameſe, however, have ways to evade moſt gf 
the precepts enjoined by their religion: thus they {uy 


annts, 10 
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that in war they are not the occaſion of the death of = 
enemy, but their enemies themſelves, in advanciug upon 
their fhot ; for, as hath been obſerved, they always {wor 
ſomething ſhort of them. When the Tae/apoins cat rice, 
which is a ſeed, they do not bvil it themſelves ; but 
allow their ſervants to boil it, and kill the ſeed ; and then 
they think they may eat it without being guilty of ally 
crime, 

The Talapoins are not premitted to hear muſic, or to 
ſee plays or dancing ; they muſt uſe no perfumes, not 
muſt they touch gold or ſilver, or meddle with any thing 
that has not an immediate relation to religion. A Tala- 
þ2in muſt never borraw of a layman, nor contract a 
friendihip with him in hopes of receiving preſents; he 
mult not lend upon uſury, nor muſt he judge or cenſure 
his neighbours: he mult neither buy nur ſell, nor muſt 
he ſet by what he begs one day for the next, but give 
what he does not eat to ſume animal. He may not look 
upon a woman with complacency, ſpezk to one in pri- 
vate, or fit near her; nor muſt he receive any thing from 
the hand of a woman, and therefore ſhe lays down her 
alms for the Talapoin to take up. He is not to enjoy 
the indulgence of riding in a palanquin, or upon an cle- 
phant or a horſe ; nor muſt he wear rich cloaths, or any 
colour but yellow; nor eat in gold or filver, If he 
laughs aloud, if he boaſts of his [deſcent or learning, or 
viſits any but his father, mother, brothers, or ſiſters, they 
eſteem it criminal. He is not to be angry; he m-| nv 
return railing for railing, nor threaten any man z. but 
muſt behave with the greateſt decorum and modeſty, au 
in his dreſs be diſtinguiſhed by his neatneſs, 

It has been obſerved, that the Siamieſe think there are 
nine degrees of happineſs or miſery to which deparie 
ſouls may paſs ; but in all theſe ſtates they imagine tha! 
they are born and die, they not being yet arrived at thei! 
ultimate happineſs : but after ſeveral tranſmigrations, 1! 
which a ſoul has performed a multitude of good works, 
they believe that it ſhall be at length exalted to 2% 
unchangeable ſtate of telicity, and, being exempted fon 
future tranſmigrations, ſhall enjoy eternal reſt, 16 
properly the heaven of the [ndians; but they do 3 
imagine that any ſouls will be eternally puniſhed in tte 
diſmal abodes appointed for the evil genii; but ſupp" 
that if the ſoul be never ſufficiently purified, it will be 
deſtined to an eternal tranſmigration. : 

When a perſon has merited this ſtate of endleſs felicit), 
they attribute to him invincible ſtrength of body, à fe. 
fect ſkill in all ſciences, and think he will become 2 mol 


perfect preacher of righteouſneſs; after which they * 
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he is taken out of their fight, like a ſpark that is loſt in 
e 41 to the memory of thele imaginary perfect men 
* Jedicate their temples. But the perſon who they ſup- 
2 has ſurpaſſed al! the men that ever lived in holinels, 
on they therefore worſhip with the higheſt devotion, 
Donne Colm. Sommana ſignifies a Talapoin of the 
dom is his proper name. The books of the 
Hlaboins Tay that he was the ſon of Ceylon, and not only 
bettowed all his eſtate in charity, but pulling out his eyes, 
1 killing his wife and children, gave them the Talapgins 
„ „od. They alſo imagine, that before his entrance 
= ** gate of bliſs, he acquired a prodigious ſtrength of 
rt and had the power of RIAL Rn EY _ 
to enlarge his body to what ize be picatec, at then re- 
Juce it to ſo ſmall a point as to become invittble. They 
ſay he had two principal diſciples, whole images they place 
behind his on their altars; theſe are of a much inferior 
ſize; he that is placed on his right hand is called Pra 
Aagla, and he on his left Pra Scaralout; and behind them, 
on the ſame altar, they place other images, repreſenting 
the officers of Sommona Codom's palace. 1 hey pretend that 
Pra Mozla, at the defi:e of the evil genit, overturned the 
earth, and took hell-fire into the holiow of his hand, in 
order to extinguiſh it; but finding it out of his power, he 
raved to Sommona Codom to put it out; but he denicd him, 
from the apprehenſion that mankind would abound in wick- 
edneſs if the dread of this puniſhment was removed, 

It is remarkable that whatever power they aſcribe to 
S,mmona Codom, they imagine he exerciſes it only over the 
Siameſe, without interfering with the concerns ot other na- 
tions, and that every kingdom has its peculiar deity, Tr is 
alſo obſervable, that they do not conſider Som;12920 Cidom 
as the firſt perſon who inſtituted their religion, but that he 
reſtored it after mankind had ſorſaken thote rules which 
were originally enjoined them, 

One of the moſt extraordinary particulars of the relj- 
gion of the Siameſe is their believing all religions to be 
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good: and though they are extremely tenacious of the 
principles of their own, they allow an unbounded indul- 
gence to others: but of this ſpirit of toleration we ſhall 
give a more full account in treating of the Gutes Indig. 

We ſhall conclude this ſeEtion with oblerving, that 
how extravagant ſocver the doctrine of the tranſmigration 
of ſouls may appear, it is attended with ſeveral conſe— 
quences favourable to the cauſe of virtue. The prohibi- 
tion of eating animal food is in that climate wholeſome 
advice, and its creating a horror at the fight of blood makes 
them tender of ſhedding it. The atturance that they ſhall 
ſome time revive in a happier ſtate is a great ſupport to the 
ſadians under any calamity, and leſſens the dread of their 
diflolution; hence the cunuchs, who there conſider them- 
ſelves as the moſt unhappy of mankiad, are extremely fond 
oi this doctrine. 


. 


Of the Trade of StA in general, now engreſſid by the King. 
An Account of the Engliſh Setticment at Merjee, and ihe 
Trade carried an by the Dutch at Siam. The Skull of the 
Siameſe in Mechanic Arts, «nd of the Coins, Weights, and 


Heaſares of Siam. 


HE liberty of commerce which was formerly grant- 

ed at Siam, invited gicat numbers of foreigners to 

ſattle among them; every nation was poſſeſſed of a different 
quarter of the city, and had a chief or conſul of their own 
chooting, and a perſon appointed by the king to tranſact af- 
fairs with him; but nothing of conſequence was determined 
without the prime miniſter. The Mahomelaus of the Mo- 
gul's dominions had formerly the beſt eſtabliſhment here, 
one of the miniſters being of that religion: the principal 
offces aud governments were in their hands, and the king 
cauſed ſeveral moſques to be erected at his own expence : 
the Siameſe who embraced the religion of Mahomet were 
alſo exempted from the fix months perſonal ſervice ; but 
this miniſter falling into diſgrace, the credit of thoſe of his 
religion ſunk with him, and all Aahometans were turned 
out of their employments ; but they are ſtill allowed their 
moſques, and the exerciſe of their religion. It is computed 
that there are now about four thouſand Mahometans at 
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Siam, and as many Indian Portugueſe, or of the mixed breed, 
which are very numerous on all the Indian coaſts, The 
number of the Chineſe ate at leaſt equal to the others, aud 
there are about as many Malayans : beſides, there are ſome 
of other nations; but ſince the king has engroſſed the fo- 
reign trade, the richeſt merchants have retired from 5:7, 
Moit part of the trade of Siam is engroſſed by the king, 
who even deſcends ſo low as to fell goods by retail in ſhops 
by his factors. Thus he ſells to his ſubjects all their cotton 
cloths, which is the common wear of the people. He claims 
all the ore in the mines, and ſells it to forcigneis, His 
ſubjects are obliged to ſell him all their ivory and arrack, 
which he likewiſe diſpoſes of to foreigners. Sapun-wood, 
lead, and ſalt- petre, alſo belorg to him; and /uphur, gun- 


powder, and arms can only be had at the king's magazines. 


He ſometimes agrecs with the Dutch to Icil them all the 
ſkins and furs the country affords at a ſet price, upon which 


his ſubjects are obliged to fell to him firſt; but ambergrisz- 
brown ſugar, and ſugar-candy, the merchants may, without * 


reſtraint, purchate of his ſubjects. 

Formerly a thouſand veſſels, at leaſt, annually traded to 
Siam, yet there are now hardly any beſides a few Dutch 
barks, tor none care to deal with the king, who will make 
his own terms; and as the produce of the country is not 
very conſiderable, and foreigners are not allowed the liberty 
af trading either with one another, or with the natives, till 
the king has had the preference of all the beſt merchandize, 
it is not very advantageous trading thither. 

At Merfec, a town lituated on the banks of the Tenacerian, 
in the dominions of the king, of Sam, were formerly ſettled 
a conſiderable number of £:glifh fiee merchants. This 
place enjoys a good harbuur, and the adjacent country pro- 
duces rice, tir..ver for building, tin, and elephants teeth, in 
which the abe merchants drove a conſiderable commerce, 
till they were ordered from thence by ine old Faſt [dia 


Company, who threatened the king of Siam with a war if 


he continued to harbour them. One Melden was diſpatched 
to Merjce with this meſſage, who added the outraveous 
murder of ſome of the Siameſe to the infolence with which 
he provoked the government. The people reſolving to be 
revengcd for this barbarity, lay in wait for //:/45n by night 
when he was alhore, But he receiving notice af their de- 
ſign made his cicape on board his ſhip; and the Siameſe miſ- 
ling him, vented their fury upon all the Engliſhmen, with- 
out exception, that fell into their hands. Seventy fix were 
maiſlacred in this manner, and ſcarce twenty eſcaped to the 
ſhip. Till this time the Engl; had been greatly careſſed 
by the Siameſe, and promoted to places of the higheſt truſt 
in the government; one was advanced to be head of the 
cuſtoms at Teracerian and Merjee, and another promoted to 
the rank of admiral] of the royal navy; but a great revolu- 
tion which fell out at this time in the Siamese ſtate, and the 
jealouſies of the Engliſh company, cauſed moſt of the Exg- 
liſh merchants to diſperſe, ſome to Fort St. George, others 


to Bengal, and others to Achen. 


© 
The trade of the Dutch to Siam was formerly very con- 


ſiderable, but in 1660 the factories were abandoned, in con- 
ſequence of ſome diſguſt conceived at the conduct of the 
natives, The king of the country, unwilling to loſe this 
commerce, ſent a formal embaſly to invite their return, 
fince which time the Dutch agent reſides at the capital, 
whilſt the other European merchants are obliged to ſtop at 
the mouth of the river Menan. This diſtinction, however, 
is little more than honorary, Only one veſſel arrives 
here annually from Batavia, in which they tranſport ſome 
of the horſes of Fava: its freight conſiſts of ſugar, ſpices, 
and linens, for which they receive in return calin, at 
Zl. 18. 3d. per hundred weight; this is a ſpecies of tin much 
valued in India: gum lac, at 21. 5s. 6d. elephant's teeth, 
at 48. 7d. 4 per pound; and a ſmall quantity of gold, at 
71. 135. id. a mark. The Sap ban word is the molt deſira- 
ble article, which the Dutch procure from Siam, which 
is neceſſary for the ſtowing of their ſhips, and for which 
they give 48. 4d. + per hundred weight. 
Sy Abbe Raynal, Hiſt. Polit. 
Here are no particular handicraft trades, but every man 
underſtands ſomething of all; for as the king employs 
half his ſubjects in any buſineſs indifferently for fix months 
in the year, ſhould any perſon be perfectly ignorant of 
what he is (et about, he would ſuffer the baſtinado. On 
the 
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the other hand, none ſtrive to excel for fear of being re- 
tained in the king's ſervice for life. The moſt dreadful 
diſcouragement to all induſtry is the tyranny of the govern- 
ment, which will not permit a man to enjoy a fortune, 
ſhould he be able to acquire it; for whenever he is thought 
to be rich his effects are ſeized. 

The Siameſe are however tolerable carpenters; they 
know how to burn bricks and make the hardeſt cements, 
and are not unſkilful in maſonry. They are ſkilled in caſt- 
ing metals and in covering their idols, which are monſtrous 
maſſes of brick and lime, with plates of gold, ſilver, and 
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copper: they alſo cover the hilts of ſwords and daggers, 


and ſome of the king's moveables, with theſe metals, and 
can gild a veſſel tolerably well. 

The people here are but very bad forgemen, and only 
make uſe of caſt iron. Their horſes are never ſhod, and 
have but poor ſaddles and furniture; for they have not the 
art of tanning leather. "They make a little ordinary cloth, 
but no kinds of ſtuffs, either of wool or filk ; and yet they 
embroider very well. 
of painting, and, like the Chineſe, repreſent animals that 
never had any exiſtence, and give men the moſt abſurd and 
hideous proportions. | 

The moſt common employment of the pcople is fiſhing, 
and thoſe who have money follow merchandize ; but the 
{ſimplicity of manners, and neglect of ſuperfluities that ap- 
pear very remarkable in the Szameſe, reſtrain them from fol- 
lowing ſeveral mechanic arts and employments in which 
the Europeans buſy themſelves. 
| Their retail traders in ſhops and markets are ſo diſtinguiſh- 
ed by their honeſty, that the ſeller hardly counts the money 
he receives, or the buyer the goods he purchaſes by tale; 


and when they obſerve the European buy every trifle with 


caution, they laugh at their ſuperabundant care, 


They have an extravagant method 


GEOGRAPH Y. 


Their markets begin at five in the evening, ang | 
eight or nine at night. | 
They have but one fort of filver coin, called 3 
theſe are all made in the ſame form, and have the 
impteſſions, but ſome are leſs than others; they are e 
hgure of a qyliuder, and have a ſtamp on each ſide 
odd characters, which none of our travellers h. 
able to explain. 


Slay, 
alt til 
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value of ſilver. 
The ſhells called corries, or what we call black mo 
teeth, ſerve to purchaſe little matters, and differ in "os 
price according as they are more or leſs plentiful; but het 
value at Siam is generally eight hundred for a penny. Tha 
buy muſlin and linen by the piece, and none but 8 
who are very poor buy it by the de or cubit. They have, 
however, a fathom, which they uſe in building, and 0 
meaſuring their roads and canals; and their ro; b 
marked with a ſtone at the end of every mile. ty 
For grain and liquors they uſe the ſhell of the COC91. 
nut, and as thele are very unequal, they meaſure thi; cs. 
pacity by the number of cowrzes they contain. They have 
likewiſe a kind of wicker meaſure, called a fat, with which 
they meaſure corn, and a pitcher for liquids ; but thei; Ts 
ing no ſtandard for them, the buyer ſometimes meaſures the. 
capacity by his cocoa-ſoells, Their weights are no more 
certain than their meaſures; for theſe are uſually nieces 
of money which are often light, ; 
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Of the PeEeninsutaA of MALACCA, 


TSS 34 


Of the Situation and Extent of the Peninſula, and of the 
Vegetables and Animals of the Kingdom of MALACCa ; 
with ſome Account of its Inhabitants. 


HIS peninſula ſome authors ſuppoſe to have been 

formerly joined to the iſland of Sumatra, and to be 
the Aurea Cherſoneſus of Ptolemy. It is bounded on the 
north by the kingdom of Siam Proper, which extends into 
the peninſula, the ſouthern part being ſubject to the king 
of Siam; on the welt by the ſtraits of its own name, which 
divide it from Sumatra; and on the eaſt and ſouth by the 
Tndian Sea. It extends from about the ſecond to about the 
eleventh degree of north latitude, and is ſuppoſed to be 
about four hundred and ſixty miles from the north-weſt to 
the ſouth-eaſt. | 

The peninſula of Malacca is divided into ſeveral petty 
kingdoms, ſome of which are tributary to the king of Siam, 
and others are independent ſtates, | 

The above kingdoms, which are ſo diminutive as ſcarce- 
ly to deſerve the name, are Malacca, Fahore, Sincapour, 
Patana, Pahan, Tringano, Pera, Queda, and Ligor, We 
mall begin with the kingdom of Malacca, which gives name 
to the peninſula, and is fituated towards its ſouthern 
extremity. 

The coaſts of the kingdom of Malacca are flat, marſhy, 
and unwholeſome; and the inland part of the country is 
covered with mountains and deſarts that produce nothing 
for exportation but elephants teeth, a little tin, and few 
neceſſaries for the ſubſiſtance of the inhabitants, except 
what is planted in the gardens, and ſome rice and peaſe 
among the mountains. The people are, however, daily 
ſupplied with proviſions from Sumatra and Bengal; and 
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| = the wheat is brought from Java, Cambodia, and 
iam. 

Beſides the fruits common in India, they have the 
| mangoſtant, a delicious fruit, nearly reſembling an apple; 
the rind is thick and red, and when dried is a good aſtrin- 
gent; its kernels reſemble cloves of garlick, and are of 
an agreeable taſte, but very cold. 

The rembe/tan is about the ſize of a walnut, and has a 
tough ſkin beſet with capillaments, within which is a very 
agreeable pulp. 

The durian is alſo an excellent fruit; for though it 
has a diſagreeable ſmell, it is grateful to the palate : the 
rind is thick and yellow, and its pulp reſembles thick 
cream, but, is more delicious. It is eſteemed hot and 
nouriſhing to ſuch a degree as to be eſteemed a provo- 
cative, and, inſtead of caufing a ſurfeit, it fortifies the ſto- 
mach. 

Here is alfo plenty of cocoas, oranges, lemons, lincs, ſigar— 
canes, and mangoes, particularly a ſpecies of the Jatter, 
called by the Dutch a flinker, from its being very offenſie 
to the ſmell and taſte, Here is a tree called the morning 
tree, becauſe its flowers cloſe in the night. The pine-apples 
of this country are eſteemed the beſt in the world, and are 
beſides not ſo apt to give a ſurfeit as others. There is alſo 
plenty of alves, and a few cinnamon-trees; but they ate 
inferior to thoſe of Ceylon, | 

There are here tygers, elephants, wild-boars, and plenty 
of ſwine; but the other cattle are few, and being general 
lean, they are ſupplied from other countries. They have 
you and tame fowl, ſeveral ſorts of game, and plenty ot 
The inhabitants both of the kingdom and peninſula ol 
Malacca are called Malayans, and are very tawny. The 


men go naked, except wearing a piece of ſtuff ** 
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MALACCA: 3 


to hide what modeſty teaches them to con- 
a), and yet they adorn themſelves with gold, bracelets 
- . t with precious ſtones. The women wear 
and ear-rings, ſet with p age ee 
ſilk ſkirts, which are ſometimes embroidered with gold ; 
und have long hair, which they anoint with the oil of the 
n and adorn with jewels. They are extremely 
proud, and demand more reſpect than other Indian women, 
yet are ſaid to be very wanton. _ ; : 

The Malayans are ſaid never to go without a poniard, 
which they call crid.“ Nothing,” ſays the Abbe Raynal, 
« is more to be dreaded than ſuch men, with ſuch an in- 
{rument. When they get on board a veſſel, they itab all 
the crew at the time when no harm 1s ſuſpected. Since 
their treachery has been known, all Europeans take care 
never to employ a Malayan ſailor ; but theſe barbarians, 
who always make it a rule to attack the weaker party, have 
now changed their ancient cuſtom, and animated by an 
unaccountable reſolution to kill or be killed, come in boats 
which hold about thirty men, and board veſſels, which they 
frequently carry off; but if they are repulſed, they have 
the ſatisfaction, at leaſt, of having embrued their hands 
in blood.” So barbarous and ſavage are the people who 
ſpeak the ſofteſt language in all Aſa / 

Some authors ſay, there is a people here who ſleep moſt 
part of the day, and do all their buſineſs by night. Theſe 
reſemble the Europeans, both in their ſhape and complex- 
ion. Their hair is of a yellowiſh colour, and their feet 
turn inwards. Theſe are probably the inland inhabitants, 
called by Captain Hamilton the Monocaboes, which are much 
whiter than the Malayans of the lowlands, and are eſteem- 
ed a ſavage and barbarous people: their greateſt pleaſure 
is ſaid to conſiſt in doing miſchief to their neighbours; for 
which reaſon the peaſants about the city of Malacca ſow all 
their grain in gardens, incloſed with hedges and deep 
ditches, 


their waiſt, 


The Malayan language is eſteemed the fineſt in all the 


Indies, where it is at leaſt as common as the French in 
Europe. It is very eaſily acquired, becauſe it has no in- 
flections either in the nouns or the verbs. This renders 
the Malayans well known in the Eaſt, though their coun- 
try is only rich on account of their commerce with the 
Chineſe. A dictionary of this language has been publiſhed 
in London by Captain Bowry. 


SE. U. 


Of the City of MALACCA ; its being taken by the Portugueſe, 
and the Manner in which the Dutch made themſelves 
Maſters of it. A Deſcription of the City and its Inhabi- 


tants. 


6 by city of MALACCA is ſituated at the bottom of a 
bay, where the ſtraits of Malacca are not above 
three leagues broad; and though the oppoſite ſhore of 
Sumatra be very low, it may be ſeen from thence in a 
clear day; the ſea which ſeparatcs that iſland being gene- 
rally as calm as a pond, except when ruMed with ſqualls of 
wind, which are for the moſt part very violent, but not 
laſting, It is fituated in two degrees thirty minutes north 
latitude, and one hundred degrees eaſt longitude from 
London; and, according to Martiniere, is three hundred 
and forty Spaniſh leagues from Ceylon, three hundred and 
eighty from China, and one hundred and fifty from Achen. 
It received its name from a fugitive prince, who, after 
being expelled by the kings of Sincapora and Siam, put 
himſelf at the head of the Saletes, who lived by fiſhing on 
the coaſt, and the Malayans who inhabited the mountains; 
and by their aſſiſtance, planted a colony here, to which he 
gave the name of alata, which ſignifies the wanderer. 
According to Nieuhoff, it was founded about two 
hundred and fifty years before the arrival of the Portu- 
gucſe, who diſcovered this country in 1509, and in 
1511 Alphonſo Albuquerque made himſelf maſter of the 
city, after a brave reſiſtance, and plundered it of effects 


t the value of one million two hundred and fifty thou - 


war pieces of eight; and, not contented with this booty, 
ad the cruelty to put the king to death. This was 


ſo reſented by the king of Siam, and the other neigh- 
15 
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bouring princes, that they afterwards took the city by 
ſtorm, but ſuffered the Portugueſe to eſcape by ſea, They, 
however, afterwards retook it, and built the caſtle, with 
three churches and a chapel wichin the fort, and one with— 
out; a conſiderable number of monaſteries, and a noble 
college for the Jeſuits: and in their time the inhabitants 
were ſaid to amount to twelve thouſand, including the 
places under the juriſdiction of the city. In 1606 the Dutch, 
ſupported by the forces of the king of Jabore, began to diſ- 
turb the Portugueſe in their poſſeſſion; and after thirty-five 
years of continual hoſtilities, took it from them in 1641. 
But as the manner in which they obtained the poſſflion of 
this city was ſomewhat extraordinary, it will be proper to 
give a particular account of this event. 

The Dutrh being informed that great diſputes had 
ariſen between the Portugueſe inhabitants and the king 
of Fahore, immediately conceived hopes of reducing it. 


for the ſtraits of Malacca, with a conſiderable body of land- 
forces on board, and ſtruck up an alliance with the 
king of Jahore, offenſive and defenſive, as long as the 
ſun and moon gave light to the world; on which that 
prince laid ſiege to the fort by land with twenty-thou- 
ſand men, while the Dutch blocked it up by ſea; but 
finding that they were unable to take it by force, and 
that reducing it by famine would take up conſiderable 
time, they had recourſe to fraud. Hearing that the 
governor was a ſordid avaricious fellow, and much 
hated by the garriſon, the Dutch, by ſecret conveyance, 
tampered with him by letters; offering him great wealth 
on condition of his contributing towards the reduCtion 
of the fort. At length the price was fixed; eighty thou- 
ſand pieces of eight were to be the reward of his treachery; 
he was to be ſafely carried to Batavia in their flect, and 
be made a free denizen of that city. Upon this he ſent 
ſecret inſtructions to the Dutch to make an attack upon 
the eaſt fide of the fort, and then calling a council, de- 
clared he had a mind to circumvent the Dutch by ſuf- 
fering them to come clofe to the walls of the fort, and 
then to fire briſkly on them from all quarters, and deſtroy 
them at once, Accordingly the Dutch made their ap- 
proaches without moleſtation, and even placed their lad- 
ders. The garriſon ſent meſſage after meſſage, to let the 
governor know the danger they were in for want of orders 
to fire, and to make a fally as was agreed in council; 
but he delayed till the Dutch, getting into the fort, drove 
the guard from the eaft gate, and, opening it, received 
the reſt of their army; who were no ſooner entered, than 
they gave no quarter to any that were in arms, and march- 
ing towards the governor's houſe, where he thought him- 
ſelf ſecure by the treaty, they baſely murdered him to ſave 
the eighty thouſand pieces of eight. 

The city of Malacca is large, populous, ahd encom- 
paſſed with a ſtone wall and baſtions; the houſe: are cloſe 
built, and ſeveral of the ſtreets are handſome, ſpacious, and 
planted with trees on both ſides. Some of the houtes are 
of ſtone, but they are prinèipally built of bambaos. The 
Dutch have demoliſhed the noble coflege which belonged 
to the Feſuits, but have preſerved the church belonging to 
it for the exerciſe of their religion: this being placed on 
the top of a hill may be ſeen up or down the ſtraits at a 
good diftance; and a flag-ſtaff is placed on the ſteeple, on 
which a flag is hoiſted on the appearance of any ſhip. 
Another of the churches, which had the name of Miſeri- 
cordia, they converted into a magazine, Near the church 
on which the flag is fixed is a fort, which commands both 
the town and road, and is commonly garriſoned by two 
hundred Europeans. The only paſſage to it is by a draw- 
bridge. It is both large and ſtrong, one third of its walls 
being waſhed by the fea,” and the reſt ſecured by the river 
which runs through a deep ditch. The houſe of the go- 
vernor is both beautiful and convenient ; and there are 
ſeveral other good houſes both in the fort and in the city, 
The harbour being one of the beſt in that part of the 
world, on account of its being ſafe in all ſeaſons, is fre- 
quented by veſſels from moſt parts of the Indies. While 
it was in the poſſeſſion of the Portugueſe, it was, next to 


| Ormus and Gea, the richeſt city in the Indies, and a place 


of rendezvous for their ſhips from China, Japan, the 
Uu | Spice 


For this purpoſe they fitted out a ſtrong fleet at Batavia, 
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Spice Iſlands, &c. as well as a great mart for gold and 


precious ſtones. Before the Dutch made Batavia the em- 
porium of their trade, it was the ſtaple of theſe parts for 
all the rich commodities of Coromandel, Peru, Siam, Ban- 
da, the Moluccas, and all the neighbouring countries and 
iſlands, and was therefore frequented by vaſt numbers of 
foreign merchants: but now it has no great trade; yet 
Mr. Lockycy ſays, they have two or three ſhips a year from 
the Engliſh ſettlements on the coaf? and bay of Bengal with 
opium, flight ſilis, calicoes, & c. which they ſell here, and 
make profitable returns in long-pepper, benjamin, canes, 
rattans, and gold, which laſt is had here at reaſonable 
rates; but this trade is carried on by the connivance of 
the governor, council, and fiſcal, whoſe buſineſs it is to 
prevent it: however, the ordinary charges of the fort and 
| garriſon are ſaid to be equal to the profits made here 
by the Dutch. 

The other inhabitants are the Chineſe, Moors, Portu- 
gueſe, and a few Armenians, The beſt ſhops are thoſe of 
the Chineſe; theſe are well ſtocked with the produce of 
their own country; there are three or four great Mabo- 
metan merchants z but the natives live very meanly in the 
ſuburbs, They reſemble thoſe of Achen, and are very 
negligent in their affairs. The river is very broad, and 
at high-water is brackiſh; but is freſh at low-water, when 
the ſhore is ſo muddy that there is no landing. The in- 
habitants have ſtore of fow!, fiſh, fruit, and roots, but 
there is little paſturage. 


SECT. IIL 
Of the Kingdom of JOHoRE. 


Its Situation, Extent, and Produce. Its Inhabitants, and an 
Account of Johore Lami, the Capital. Of the Town and 
Hand of Sincapora, and the Johore 1/lands. 


HE country ſituated to the ſouth of Malacca is the 

territory of the king of Fohore, which is waſhed 

both on the eaſt and weſt by the India - ocean, and is about 

eighty leagues broad, and one hundred in length ; from 

the town of Pera on the north, to Point Romano, the 

ſouthern cape of all the continent of Aſia, it being ſituated 
in one degree north latitude, | 

This is a very woody country, and has plenty of lemons, 
very large citrens, pepper, and the other common fruits 
of the Indies; it has alſo aquila-woard, and canes: the 
country likewiſe produces gold, tin, and elephants teeth; 
2 among the cattle are buffaloes, wild boars, cows, and 

eer. 

The common people wear only a piece of ſtuff hanging 
down before, but thoſe in better circumſtances have cali- 
coe ſhifts, with a ſilk head-band and girdle, and by their 
fides have poniards adorned with precious ſtones, They 
paint their nails yellow, and thoſe of the greateſt quality 
wear them longeſt, the latter of which exaCtly agrees with 
the practice of the Indians at Otaheite, and many other 
iſlands lately viſited in the South-Sea. 

The capital of this kingdom, which is called Fehore 
Lami, is ſituated on a river twenty-one leagues ſouth of 
Malacca, This was a conſiderable city before it was de- 
{troyed by the Portugueſe in 1603, when the king, being 
driven from it, built another city in 1609 higher up the 
river, which he called Batuſabar, and to which the Dutch 
contributed out of the ſpoils they had taken from the Por- 
zugueſe, on their driving them out of the country. At the 
entrance of the river are two iſlands in the form of ſugar 
loaves. The town is divided into two parts, the one thir- 
teen hundred paces, and the other five hundred in compaſs, 


and contains about four thouſand fighting men. The 


houſes, which are built along the bank of the river, are 
of free-ſtone, raiſed on piles eight or ten feet high, and 
have a noble appearance. 

The natives are a mixture of Pagans and Mahometans, 
who are ſupplied with prieſts from Surat, Their money 
is a gold coin, called macy, worth about three ſhillings and 
ſix-pence ſterling, and a coupang, which is one quarter of 
a macy. h 

The town and iſland of Sincapour, or Sinapore, are ſitu- 
ated on the ſouthermoſt point of the peninſula, and give 


GCE OUR AT IS 3. 


name to the ſouth-eaſt part of the ſtraits of Mal acca. Nimubyp 
ſays, that it is twenty leagues, but others lay that it IS 2 
hundred miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Malacca, Before th. 
building of this laſt city Sz:capour had a king of its on: 
it was then the principal trading town on the coaſt, on a. 
count of its lying in the centre of trade, and its hayine 
good rivers and fafe harbours, ſo conveniently ſituated, 
that all winds ſerve ſhipping to come in and go out of them. 
It has a mountain of the fame name, which produces ex. 
cellent diamonds. The ſoil of this country is black and fat 
and the woods abound in timber fit for maſts and for build. 
ing. Large beams grow wild, and are not inferior to the 
belt in Europe; as do alſo ſugar-cancs of a prodigious ſize, 

To the ſouth-eaſt of Cape Romano lie the JOHORE 15Laxny, 
which are the principal of thole on the eaſtern coaſt; the(c 
are Pulo-Tingi, Pulo- Aure, Pulo-Piſang, Pulo-Timoun, aud 
Linga; which laſt, Nieuhsf ſays, abounds with ſago, but 
has no rice, and has about three thouſand inhabitants; ang 
all theſe iſlands in general produce goats, poultry, and ſome 
fruit; but no commodities proper tor exportation, 

PuLo-AuRE, or the iſland of Aure, is inhabited hy 
Malayans, who profeſs the religion of Mabomct, and are 
ſaid to form a kind of republic, at the head of which isa 
captain, or leader, of their own chooſing. The iſland 
abounds with refreſhments of every kind, and chiefly con- 
ſiſts of five or ſix mountains, in which are many planta- 
tions of cocoa-trees. It is extremely populous ; ſeitle— 
ments are deſperſed through the country; but the married 
women and maids are never ſeen abroad. Commodities 
are here not purchaſed with money, but with iron, with 
which the inhabitants make military weapons; and more 
eſpecially tools for building houſes, and tilling the ground, 
They have canoes formed only of three pieces of wood, 
and they have the character of being an humane, friendly, 
and fincere people, remarkable for their honeſty, 

PuLo TimooNn, or Timon, borders on the country of 
Pahan, and is the ſafeſt as well as the largeſt and higheſt 
of all the Johore iſſands; it is extremely pleaſant, its moun- 
tains being all covered with trees, and its valleys watered | 
with clear ſtreams. It produces the beſt betel, of which 
the Javaneſe fetch great quantities. 

PuLo Prs AN, or the iſland of Pris AN, is three leagues 
ſouth-eaſt from Timoon, and has a town of the fame name, 
where there is gcod anchoring. The ifland is well ſupplicd 
with refreſhments and good water. 


. 


Of PAT ANA. 


Its Situation, Extent, and Preduce, Its Capital of the ſome 
Name deſcribed, and the Manners of the [nhabitants, Tie 
Power of the King, and the Trade carried on there. 


ATANA is ſituated on the eaſtern coaſt of the guipi 

of Siam, and had once an Engliſh and Dutch tac 
tory. It abounds with wild bufaloes, and is about ſixty 
leagues in length. It is governed by its own magiſtrates, 
yet pays the king of Siam a kind of annual homage by 
preſenting him a gold flower worth fifty crowns. The 
port, which is about two leagues from the town, had 
formerly a very great trade; it being the ſtaple for Sur! 
ſhipping, and carrying on a conſiderable commerce from 
Goa, Malabar, Coromandel, China, Tonquin, Cambacia, 
and Siam; but the merchants finding that robbers and 
murderers were under no reſtraint here, turned their trade 
into another channel, which was of ſingular advantage te 
Batavia, Siam, and Malacca. : 

Patana abounds with all the grain and fruits of the 
Indies, beſides ſome tranſplanted from China, and each 
month has its peculiar fruit, 

Here are tygers, elephants, apes, 1ild-voars, and other 
wild and tame beaſts, fowls, ducks, and beautiful 717% 
doves, that have as fine colours as the peacick : the! 
have plenty of turtle, oy/tirs, and cratufiſb. Ihe © 
and Twild-boars do incredible miſchief to the fields; the 
inhabitants therefore kill as many of the latter a+ they 
can; but, as they eat no ſwiae's fleſh, they bury tte 
carcaſes. 

The 
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PAHAN and TRANGANO. 


The town, 


does, is about half a league in length, but is narrow 
* 


i ooden paliſadoes as tall as the main- 
—_— I. — are built of cane and wood. 
The ſuburbs, which are alſo long and narrow, are 
watered by a fine ſtream, and here the king has a palace 
incloſed with paliſadoes. In this town the Mahome- 
= have ſtately moſques, and the Gentoos ſeveral 
n of this city are of a ſwarthy com- 
plexion, well ſhaped, proud, but obliging to their friends; 
but they have an averſion to wine and ſtrong drink. 
They have as many wives and concubines as they can 
maintain, and let out their daughters and female ſlaves 


to foreigners for ſo much a month; and by this infamous 
we . 


ice the nobility make great profit. . 
* to Nieubof, the king 1s able to bring 
eightzen thouſand men into the field: This country has 
more ſhips than any of the neighbouring nations. The 
Chincſe are the chief manufacturers and traders : they bring 


here porcelain, ſtoves, kettles, lock-ſmith's-ware, dry and 


{alt-fiſh, calicoes, &c. in return for which they receive ſe- 


veral ſorts of wood, cordage made of cocoa-nut-ſhells, (a 
manufacture well known in the South-Sea iflands,) the 
ſkins of buffaloes, oxen, rabbits, and hares z cocoa-nut oil, 
rice, green peaſe, ſeveral ſorts of fruit, and edible bird's- neſts. 


. 
Of the Kingdoms of PAHAN and TRANOGANO. 


Their Situation and Produce. The Capitals of thoſe Countries 


deſcribed. 


AHAN, which is fituated one hundred and fifty 

miles north-eaſt of Malacca, is the capital of a king- 
dom to the ſouth of Patana, ſituated twelve miles up a 
river of the ſame name, which has a pretty large iſland 
at its mouth that divides it into two channels. This 
river is a mile broad, but ſo full of ſhoals that it is diffi- 
cult, even at high water, for a ſhip of thirty tons bur- 
then to get up to the town. This river, in which there 
js abundance of gold-duſt, waſhes the foot of Malacca- 
hill, and along the ſides of it pepper is planted, for ex- 
portation, The country on its banks is low, woody, 
and ftored with wild game and fruits, and in the river 
and the ſea are excellent fiſh, but the air is not reckoned 
very healthful. ; 

The nobility alone live in the city of Pahan, and the 
common people in the ſuburbs; the city is therefore 
very ſmall, and is ſurrounded with a fence formed of 
the trunks of trees joined together about four fathoms 
high, and has a baſtion at each corner; the ſtreets, being 
hedged in with reeds, and planted with cocoas and other 
trees, reſemble ſo many gardens. The houſes are gene- 
rally built of reeds and ſtraw, but the king's palace is of 
wood. 

Captain Hamilton informs us, that the king earneſtly 
expreſſed his deſire that the Zngliþ would ſettle here; 
and told him, that Pahan might be made a place of great 
tradc, were there ſhipping to carry off the pepper and tin, 


or calin, which his country could furniſh ; adding, that 


one hundred and fifty men would be ſufficient to curb his 
own rebellious ſubjects and their allies the Bougies; but 
that none in that country ever put themſelves under the 
protection of the Dutch, who would not be glad to ſhake 
It off again. 

The next country to this is TRANGANoO, which is ex- 
tremely pleaſant and healthful, and affords a fine land- 
ſcape from the ſea, The hills, which gently riſe, and 
are of a moderate height, are covered with ever-greens 
that bear a variety of delicious fruits, as durions, oranges, 
lemons, limes, mangoitans, ramboſtans, mangoes, and 
letchees; and in the valleys are corn, pulſe, and ſugar- 
canes; but the Malayans, being too lazy to cultivate 
the earth, this is performed by the Chineſe, The coun- 
try alſo produces pepper and gold, which are chiefly ex- 
ported by the Chineſe, 

. The fineſt fiſh come from the neighbouring ſeas into 
its river, and are caught in the months of July mw 


which is encompaſſed on the land ſide by | 


. 1 


Auguſt: but from October to March the river is ſhut up 
by a bar formed by the impetuoſity of the great ſeas, 
which the north-caſt monſoons produce ncar that ſhore. 
Their poultry are large, plump, and ſweet ; but beef is 
ſcarce, except that of the buffalove, of which there is 
plenty. 2 

The city of TRANGANO, in which the king of the 
country reſides, is pleaſantly ſituated on the ſide of the 
above- mentioned river near the ſea. The houſes, which 
amount to about a thouſand, are not formed into regular 
{treets, but ſcattered ten or twenty in a place at a ſmall 
diſtance from each other, forming many ſepatæte villas. 
Above half of the inhabitants are Chineſe, who trade to 
ſeycral of the neighbouring countries. 


er. YL 


Of PERa, the Iſlands PUL oDINGING, QUEDA, and LiGoR, 


Their Situation, Produce, and the Manners of the Inhabitants, 


ERA, or PoRacn, is ſituated at the bottom of a bay 
one hundred and fiſty-four miles north-weſt af 

Malacca, in four degrees forty minutes north latitude, 
and one hundred and two degrees ten minutes eaſt lon— 
gitude from Landon, near a river that diſcharges itſelf into 
the ſtraits of {alacca. This is the capital of a kingdom 
of the ſame name, and abounds with more tin, called here 
calin, than any country in India. It has very high moun- 
tains, thick woods, and frightful deſarts, which abound 
with rhncceroſes, wild elephants, buffaloes, tygers, and 
ſerpents ; and the rivers .are infected by crocodiles. Ac- 
cording to Captain Hamilton this is properly a part of 
the kingdom of 7obore; but the government, when he 
was there, was a kind of anarchy; and the people, who 
are Mahometans, are fo untractable, treacherous, and 
barbarous, that no European nation can keep a factory 
there with ſafety, as the Dutch experienced when they 
ſettled a factory and erected a fort at Pulodingding, an 
iſland at the mouth of the river Pera, where they were all 
cut off, | 
According to Dampier and Nieuhsff, this iſland is 
mountainous, and well ſupplied with ſprings of water. 
It has large timber, and trees proper for maſts and ſail- 
yards. I heſe trees are tall, and have a red wood, valued 
for its beauty by the Indians, who make curious works of 
it. The ifland has ſeveral good bays, excellent water, 
and plenty of fowl and fiſh, particularly turtle, and a 
ſmall fort of very good oyſters, which often hang in 
Cluſters to the branches of trees that grow by the ſides of 
the water. Here are likewiſe many wild boars, that ſwim 
hither from the neighbouring continent to feed on the 
roots; but the coaſt is inteſted with a venomous flat 
hih, called a ſea-qualm, that is dangerous to thoſe of 
the iphabitants who waſh in the ſea, by cauſing inflam- 
mations wherever they touch: they are about the ſize of 
a common plate; their fleſh is ſoft like a jelly, on their 
backs are red and purple ſpots, and there are eight teats 
on their bellies. . 
Qvepa, or KEDa, is a ſea- port town, one hundred and 
thirty miles from Patana, on the weſt ſide of the Penin— 
ſula, and is the capital of a country which has alſo the 
title of a kingdom; but its territory is ſmall, and the 
people poor. It is ſituated in a good ſoil, watered by ſe— 
veral brooks that come from a navizable river, ſaid to 
abound with crocodiles, The poor, proud, and beggarly 
king, ſays Captain Hamilton, never fails to viſit foreign 
merchants as ſoon as they arrive in this port, and expects 
preſents from them when they return his vitic; for which 
his majeſty will honour the foreigners with a ſeat near his 
ſacred perſon, and chewing a little betel put it out of his 
mouth on a little gold ſaucer, which his page hands to the 
foreigner, who mult tak»: it with all poſtible reſpect, and 
chew the royal morſel after him, tor the refuſal would be 
attended with danger. "The ſame practice prevails in 
many of the new diſcovered iflands in the South Sea. 
LicoR, the capital of a country of the ſame name, is 
ſituated in one hundred degrees twenty-five minutes eaſt 
longitude from Londin, and in eight degrees north 
latitude, It is ſubject to Siam, On the coaſt is a ſmall 


iſland 
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iland alſo called Ligor. 
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The Duich have a factory which is ſituated about two miles above the factory 
. 113 


here that carries on a conſiderable trade in tin and pep- | built of bamboos and thatched with reeds, and hz; ag 
| r; the country producing abundance of the former, | Pagan temples with lofty and flender ſteeples. 85 
|! all of which they engroſs to themſelves. The town, 
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CHAP XXI. 


Of the Empire of AVA, including PE G U, ARAC AN, and TIP RA. 


n 


ks Situation and Boundaries : the Manner in which Pegu 
was ſubdued and rendered ſubjeft to the King of Ava. A 
ſhort Deſcription of the Cities of Pegu and Syriam. 


HE empire of Ava is placed by Monſieur de Life 
between the latitude of fifteen and twenty-eight 


degrees north, and is bounded by Tibet on the north, | 


on the eaſt by the kingdoms of Laos and Siam, on the 
weſt by Bengal and its gulph, and on the ſouth by the 
Indian ſea, 

The greateſt part of this territory was formerly poſ- 


ſeſſed by the king of Pegu; but that monarchy has been 


deftroyed by two powerful kings of Ava and Siam; the 
former of whom is abſolute ſovereign both of Ava and 
Pegu, and has ſeveral of the neighbouring ſtates tributary 
to him. 

Thoſe who have travelled through the Za/? give but 
little information about the kingdom of Ava, though 
they pretend it is twice as large as that of France. They 
only obſerve, that the immenſe riches of the king appear 
in the ſplendor of his palace, which, though of vaſt ex- 
tent, is for the moſt part adorned with gilding. 

Whatever is related by hiſtorians of the kingdom of 
Pegu is drawn from Gaſpar Balbi, a rich Venetian mer- 
chant, who traded thither in 1576 ; therefore ſuppoſing 
him to poſſeſs a competent ſhare of judgment and veracity, 
yet his account of that country can give but little idea 
of its preſent ſtate: we ſhall therefore take our account 
of Pegu chiefly from Captain Hamilton, who viſited that 
kingdom, and became inſtructed in the manners of the 
people, partly by the inhabitants themſelves, and partly 


— 


ed in India, and by the great encouragement he geye 
them, got about one thouſand volunteers into his fer. 
vice: the uſe of fire- arms being then unknown in thoſe 
parts, they ſpread terror wherever they came, and drove 
the Siameſe out of the country. The king of Pegy then 


| made one Thema Pereyra, a Portugueſe, general A 


chief of all his forces, and ſettled his court at Martavan 
near the borders of Siam, to be ready on all occaſions td 
repel the Siameſe troops. 

Though the Portugueſe, by their infolence, now ren. 
dered themſelves hated by people of all ranks, 7 
ma Pereyra was the favourite at court; he had elephents 
of ſtate, and a guard of his own countrymen to attend 
him. One day, as he was coming with great ſtate (rom 
the palace, riding on a large elephant, he chanced 10 
hear muſic in a burgher's houſe, whoſe daughter, a very 
beautiful virgin, had been married to a young man cf the 
neighbourhood. The general went to the houſe, wiſh. 
ed them joy, and deſired to ſee the bride. The parents 
took the general's viſit for a great honour, and brought 
their daughter to the elephant's fide, when being ſtruck 
with her beauty, he had the villainy to order his guards 
to ſeize her, and carry her to his houſe. 

The general's orders were but too readily obeyed, and 
the bridegroom not being able to endure his loſs, cut 
his own throat; the diſconſolate parents of this injurcd 
pair, rent their cloaths, and ran towards the king's 
palace uttering their lamentations, and imploring their 

ods and countrymen to revenge them on the inſolent 
3 the oppreſſors of their country. The ſtreets 
were ſoon unable to contain the crowds with which they 
were filled, and the noiſe they made reaching the king's 
ear, he ſent to know the cauſe of the tumult, and being 
informed, let the people know that he would puniſh the 
criminal, He accordingly ſent for the general ; but he 
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ö by the informations he obtained from ſome of the 
"NN Buglif company at Fort St. George who traded thither. | being employed in ravithing the unhappy bride, excuſed þ 
. The cauſe which produced the ruin of the king- | himſelf, by pretending to be ſo much indiſpoſcd, as to 
110 dom of Pegu, with Martavan, and ſome others un- | be unable to wait on his majeſty. = 
160,0 der its dominion, was told to Mr. Hamilton by ſome The king, exaſperated at this anſwer, in the firſt tran- r 
17 Peguans, in ſeveral diſcourſes he had with them on that | ſport of his rage, ordered the whole city to take arms, T t 
NH ſubject. and make a general maſſacre of the Portugue/e, wheie— p 
0 | $46 A ſtrict friendſhip for a long time ſubſiſted between | ever they could be found. This crue! order was 0 15 
111. the kings and ſubjects of Pegu and Siam, who being ſpeedily executed, that in a few hours all the Portuguſe y v 
1 next neighbours, carried on a great trade with each | were flaughtered, except the criminal, who being taken 0 
1 other, till the fixteenth century: but a Pegu veſſel be- | alive, was faſtened by the heels to an elephant's foot, f; 
4 ing at Siam, the metropolis of the kingdom, when rea- and thus dragged through the ſtreets, till the Acfn n 
dy to depart, anchored one evening near a ſma}l temple | was torn from his bones. Three Portugueſe alone wele ir 
2 few miles below the city, when the maſter and ſome | ſaved ; theſe were accidentally in the ſuburbs near the n. fe 
of the crew going to worſhip, ſaw a little well-car- | ver, and hiding themſelves till night, made their elcape 
ved image of the god Samſay, and finding the Tala- | in a ſmall boat, and coaſting along the ſhore, lived on 1 
poins negligent, ſtole that idol, and carried it to Pegw, | what they found among the rocks, and in the woods; and bi 
Thoſe prieſts miſſing the little idol, lamented their loſs | at length arrived at Malacca. | bl 
to all the neighbouring Talapoins, and by their advice] Both theſe kingdoms being extremely weakened and = w 
carried their complaints to the king of Siam; and there exhauſted by theſe wars, ſuſpended all acts of hoſtility, I 
happening to be a ſcarcity of corn that year, the cala- | till about the middle of the ſeventeenth century, when . th 
mity was imputed by the prieſts to the loſs of the god | the king of Siam again invading Pegu, conquered lee = th 
Samſay. The king of Siam now ſent an embaſly to his | veral provinces tributary to that kingdom. r he King th 
brother of Pegu, deſiring the reſtitution of the image, | of Pegu, now finding his forces unable to protect his tri 
whoſe abſence had been attended with ſuch fatal con- dominions, called for the aſſiſtance of the king of Hua, an 
ſequences : but the king of Pega refuſing to comply with | whoſe dominions lay about five hundred miles up - 
his requeſt, a bloody war enſued between the two king- | river, He complied with the invitation, and drove ts 50 
doms, in which the king of Siam ravaged the country, | Szameſe from their new conqueſts; but afterwards pel- 
and annexed the inland countries of Peg to his own | ceiving the want of diſcipline among the Pegu«? forces, Jon 
dominions. he murdered the king, whom he came to protect; 910 | Þ 
The king of Pegs, in this diſtreſs, invited the Por- | the Peguan army, ſeized the kingdom of Pegu, and run - 
tugueſe to his aſſiſtance, whoſe name began to be dread- | its capital. Tier 
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to be of ſo hard a nature as to be a kind of natural ſteel, 


A 9 


ſtands about forty miles to 


Siam, and was once the ſcat of many 
e monarchs, who made a diſtinguiſhed 
= in the eaſt; but now its glory is laid in the duſt ; 
oo a twentieth part of it is inhabited, and the few that 
Jwell there are of the lower claſs of the people. The 
Jitches that ſurrounded the city, which are now dry, 
and bear good corn, ſhew that few cities in the world ex- 
ceeded it in 44.299" oh for they are computed to be fix 

ues round. 
D 8 SYRIAM is built on a riſing ground near the 
fide of Pegu river, about ſix leagues from the bar, and 
is encompaſſed with a wall formed of ſtone without 
mottar, The governor, who is generally a perſon of 
the royal blood, reſides in it. The ſuburbs are how- 
ever four times bigger than the city. It was many 
years in the poſſeſſion of the Portugueſe, till their info- 
lence and pride obliged the government to drive them 


from it, 


Ava 
The ancient city of Pegu 


for not 
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bride-man, aſks them both if they are willing to cohabit 
together as man and wife, and both giving their con- 
ſent, they are declared Jawfully married. If the bride- 
groom has a houſe, he conducts har thitber; but if not, 
they have a bed provided in the houſe where they are 
marricd, | 

Theſe women are obedient and. obliging to their tem- 
porary huſbands, and take the management of affairs 
within doors wholly into their own hands. The wite 
goes to market, buys and dreſſes the food, and takes care 
of her hutband's cloaths, in waſhing and mending them. 
If he has goods to fell, ſhe takes a ſhop, and ſells them 
by retail, to a much better account than he could ſell 
them to the merchants, and fume of them take goods to 
the inland towns, where they exchange them for ſuch 
as are proper for the foreign markets to waich the huſ- 
band is bound, and generally bring fair accounts of thcir 
proceedings. If ſhe proves falfe to his bed, he may cut 
oft her hair, ſel] her for a flave, and kcep the money. 
On the contrary, if the man goes aſtray, the woman 
will be apt to poiſon him. Ii ſhe proves prolific the 
children cannot be carried out of the kingdom withour 
the king's permiſſion, which, however, may be purchaſ- 


e Produce of the Country; the Perſons, Dreſs, Cuſtoms, | 
yo Manners 7 the Inhabitants Par rr the Form of | 
marrying a Pegu Moman to an European; the annual Ce- 
remony of firing Sky-rockets of a prodigious Size. The 
Diſeaſes to which the People are liable. 


HIS country is very fruitful in corn, excellent 
pulſe of ſeveral ſorts, fruits and roots, and pro- 
duces timber for building, elephants teeth, iron, ſaid 


tin, lead, oil of earth, wood oil, the beſt rubies in the 
world, ſmall diamonds, amethyſts, ſapphires, and other 
recious ſtones; bees-wax, ſtick-lack, and abundance 
of faltpetre.» Wild game of all forts is extremely plen- 
tiful, and Captain Hamilton ſays, that deer are fo nu- 
merous, that he bought one for a groat ; but though they 
are very fleſhy they are not fat. They have ſwine's fleſh, 
plenty of good poultry, and many forts of excellent 
fiſh. 

The Peguans ſuffer their hair to grow very long, and 
tie it on the top of their heads with a cotton ribbon wrap- 
ped round it in ſuch a manner that it {tands up in the form 
of a ſpire. They wear a garment ſo thin that the ſkin is 
eaſily ſeen through it, and have a large ſcarf about their 
loins, which reaches to their ancles, but they wear neither 
ſtockings nor ſhoes, | 

The natives of Ava are diſtinguiſhed from the Peguans 
by making figures on their ſkins, by pricking them with 
a bodkin, and rubbing them over with charcoal. [The 
ſame is almoſt univerſally practiſed in the South Sea ifllands, 
whereitis called tatiowing. The conformity fo obſervable in 
the manners of the A/iatics and theſe remote anders, ſo ſe- 
parated from the reſt of the human ſpecies, as till lately to 
have been almoſt overlooked by the enterprizing and ci- 
vilized part of mankind, may ſerve to throw a light on the 
origin of the latter Indians, which has been very unſatis- 
factorily inquired into by the learned. ] The Peguans are 
not allowed to perform this operation of puncturing. The 
men are generally plump, well ſhaped, and have good 
features; but are of an olive complexion. 

The women are much fairer than the men; they are 
alſo well ſhaped, and have commonly pretty round faces, 
but are ſmall of ſtature. Their head-dreſs is their-own 
black hair tied up behind, and when they go abroad they 
wear a piece of cotton cloth looſe on the top of their heads. 
They wear a cotton or ſilk frock, which ſits cloſe to 
their bodies and arms, and reaches half way down the 
thigh; under it is a ſcarf which comes four times round 
their waiſt, and hangs almoſt to the ancle, but is fo con- 
trived, that at every ſtep they take it ſhews the right leg, 
and part of the thigh, 

he women are extremely courteous and kind to ſtran- 
Fels, and are particularly fond of marrying Europeans. 
Hence moſt of the foreigners who trade thither, marry 
one of thele women, for the time they ſtay. After the 
parties are agreed, the bride's parents, or her neareſt re- 


lations, invite the bride and bridegroom, with the friends 


ed for forty or fifty pounds; and, if any ureconcileable 
quarrel happens between them, the father mul? take care 
of the boys, and the mother of the girls, When the 
huſband leaves the country he may continue the mar- 
riage, by allowing his wife {ix ſhillings and eight-ncnce 
a month, and if this be not done, ſhe may marry ag un 
at the end of the year; but if ſhe receives that ſum a 
his account ſhe is obliged to ſtay three years. She is 
the better eſteemed for having been married to ſeveral 
Eur:pean huſbands. | 

People of fortune annually let off ſy-rockets in the 
month of September, and if they fly a very great height, 
it is confidercd as a certain fizn that the owner is in ta— 
vour with the gods, but if they fall to the ground, and 
ſpend their fire without riling, the owner is greatly at- 
flicted, and believes that his deitics are not his friends. 
The perſons, whoſe rockets rife in the air, ſhew their 
gratitude by building temples, and dedicating them to 
the gods they adore; and the prieſts whoſe temples are 
decayed, bringing their idols to adorn the new raiſed 
ſtructures, are rewarded with the benifice. Captain 
Hamilton aſſerts, that he ſaw ſome of theſe rockets fo 
large, that one of them contained above five hundred 
pounds weight of powder, duſt, and coals, of which they 
are commonly compoſed. The carcaſe is the trunk of a 
large tree made hollow, into which they ram the com- 
poſition, and then bind the carcaſe with thongs made 
of buffaloes hides from one end to the other, to keep it 
from ſplitting After ſecuring the ends of the carcaſe 
that the compoſition may come gradually out when fir- 
ed, they place it on a branch of a large high tree, and 
having fixed it in a poſition for mounting, add a large 
bamboo for a tail to balance it, ſome of which ate fail 
to be one hundred and twenty feet long. When the tail 
is fixed on, the day of ſolemnity is proclaimed, and 
multitudes of people of all ranks and ages being atlem- 
bled, the owner ſets fire to it, and the rocket cither 
mounts a prodigious height in the air, or flies five or 
ſix hundred paces in an irregular manner on the ground, 
(ſcorching or wounding all in its way. Soon after, they 
chooſe ſome women out of the people aſſembled, to per- 
form a dance to the gods of the earth, They have 
various kinds of inſtruments, but the tabor and pipe are 
eſteemed the beſt : they have alſo an initrument thaped 
like a galley, about three feet long, with twenty bells of 
ſeveral ſizes placed on the top, with which they make 
no bad muſic. e 
The diſtemper moſt dreaded in this country is the 
ſmall-pox When auy one is ſeized with it, all the 
neighbourhood remove ivr three weeks to the diſtance 
of two or three miles, where they foon run up new 
houſes made of bambouns, and leave the ſick perſon to 
live or dic by himſelf, with only a baſket of rice, ſome 
earthen pots to boil it in, and a jar of water. If the 
patient lives they fetch him to their new habitations, of 
which they make him free, It is curtently belicved there, 
that the moſt ravenous tyger will not touch a perſon at- 


of each to a feaſt, and when it is over, the father, or | 
15 : | 
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llicted with this loathſome diſcaſe. 
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and ſuperſtition; and, above all, not to worſhip evil ſpirits. 
But their diſcourſes on this laſt point have no effect. 


AS FS N OF 


SECT, In. 


Of the Religion of the Peguans. A Deſcription of their Tem- 
ples and Images, and of the Funeral of an High Prieſt. 


HE Talapoins ate ſuch ſtrict obſervers of all the 

rules of humanity and charity, that if a ſtranger 
has the misfortune to be ſhipwrecked on the coaſt, 
though he is by the laws of the country the king's 
ſlave, they prevail on the governors to evade the cruel 
law, and deliver him to their care, When any un- 
fortunate ſtrangers come to their temples, they are 
hoſpitably ſupplied with food and raiment ; if they are 
fick or maimed, theſe prieſts, who are alſo the chief 
phyſicians of Pegu, keep them till they are Gured, and 
then furniſh them with letters of recommendation to the, 
prieſts of another convent on the rozd they delign to 
travel, They never enquire after the religion of a 
ſtranger ; their humanity is too warm to permit them 
to confine their benevolence to thoſe of their own pro- 
feſſion; it is ſufficient, that the ſtranger has the hu- 
man form, and that renders him the object of their 
charity. In their opinion all religions are good that 
teach men to be good; they believe that the gods are 
pleaſed with various forms of worſhip, but with none that 
is hurtful to man, becauſe cruelty is contrary to their 
nature, 

When any contention happens between neighbours, 
the Talapoins uſe all their endeavours to produce a reconci- 
liaticn, and never leave their good offices till they have 
obtained it; on which, in token of friendſhip, the parties, 
according to an ancient cuſtom, eat champoc from each 
other's hand to ſeal their friendſhip. This champoc is a 
kind of tea that has a very diſagreeable taſte : like other 
tea it grows on buſhes, and is uſed on ſuch occaſions all 
over Pegu. 

The Talapoins frequently preach to numerous audito- 
ries, in which the uſual ſubject of their diſcourſes is, 
that charity is the moſt ſublime of all the virtues, and 
ought to be extended not only to mankind, but to ani- 
mals. They alſo exhort the people not to commit mur- 
der; to take from no perſon any thing belonging to him; 
to do no hurt; to give no offence; to avoid impurity 


The people attached to manicheiſm believe, that al] 
good comes from God, and that the evil ſpirits are the 
authors of all rhe miſchief that happens to man; and that 
therefore they ought to worſhip theſe demons that they 
may not aMiCt them. This is a common notion among 
the Indian idolaters. 

The images in their temples are placed croſs-legged 
under domes ; their faces are longer than the human; 
their ears ate very large, and the lobes are thick; their 
toes are all of an equal length, and their arms and hands 
are very ſmall in proportion to their bodies. The congre- 
gation bow to them when they come in and go out, and 
that is all the worſhip they pay them, 

There are two large temples near Syriam, which ſo 
nearly reſemble each other, that they ſeem to be built 
on the ſame model. One of them, which ſtands about 
ſix miles to the ſouthward, is called Kratzack, or the tem- 
ple of the god of gods, in which is an image twenty 
yards in length, lying in a fleeping poſture, and they 
pretend that he has lain in that manner fix thouſand 
years. The doors and windows of this temple are al- 
ways open, and every one is at liberty to ſee this idol. 
They are perſuaded, that when it awakens the world will 
be deſtroyed. The temple is erected on an eminence, 
and in a clear day may caſily be ſeen at fix leagues diſ- 
tance. 

The other temple, named Dagun, is ſituated in a 
low plain about the ſame diſtance, to the north of Hri- 
am, but the doors and windows are always ſhut, and 
none are allowed to enter this temple but the prieſts, 
who will not deſcribe the ſhape of this idol, though they 
ſav it does not reſemble that of an human being. As ſoon 
as Kiakiack diſſolves the frame of the world, Dagun, 
they imagine, will gather up the fragments, and form a 
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new one. Near theſe temples are held annual faite 
which are made free-will offerings for the ute of T0 
temples. | 55 
According to Balli, the Peguaus in his time 
nually five principal feſtivals, which they called 
and celebrated with extraordinary magnificence, 
of them the king and queen went in pil. rimey 
twelve leagues from the city, on which occa{i 11 t 
on a triumphal car, ſo richly adorned with icy, 
it might be ſaid, without an hyperdele, ticy Catric] 
about them the value of a kingdom. This Prince Fig 
at that time extremely rich, and had in the chapc] cf 10 
palace ſeveral idols of ineſtimable value. One of then 
he ſays, was of the human form, as big as the life 
and of maſſy gold, having on its head a triple crown, 
adorned with all forts of precious ſtones ; on the fie. 
was a ruby as big as a prune ; at the ears were the ich. 
eft pendants that ever were ſeen, and on the belly a ff 
in tne manner of a belt, covered with diamonds and 
ſtones of an ineſtimable price. Two other idols of il; 
were by the ſides of the firſt, but higher by two feet, 3 
fourth idol paſſed for the richeſt of them all, both from 
the quantity of metal, and its ornaments z and a th was 
no leſs eſteemed, though it was only made of braſs an, 
pewter. 
Mr. Hamilton obſerves, that he ſaw the ceremony of 
an high-prieſt's funeral, and was not a little pla 
with the ſolemnity. After the body had been kept three 
or four months from putrefaction by ſpirits or gums, 
great maſt was fixed firmly in the ground, and at fifty 
or ſixty yards diſtance on each fide were placed four 
ſmaller maſts, all of them perpendicularly. Around the 
great maſt in the middle three ſcaffolds were erected 
above each other, the lowermoſt the largeſt, and the 
ſmalleſt at the top, fo that it reſembled a pyramid, 
Theſe ſcaffolds were railed in, except an open place 
of three or four feet on each fide, All the {caftoids, 
and the ground below them, were filled with combutti- 
bles. Four ropes were carried very tight from the malt 
in the middle to the other four maſts, and a rocket on 
each rope was placcd at each of the {mall maſts. The 
corple was then carried to the upper ſtory of the pyramid, 
and laid flat on the ſcaffold, and after a great ſhew af 
ſorrow among the people who were preſent, a trumęet 
was ſounded, at which ſignal fire was put to the rockets, 
which, with a quick motion, flew along the ropes, ſet 
fire to the combuſtibles, and in a moment they were 
in a flame, and in an hour or two all were conſumed. 
The people entertained ſuch veneration for this Tai 
porn, that they eſteemed him a ſaint. He was highly te- 
ſpected by the king himſelf, and when any nobleman h2p- 
pened to incur the king's diſpleaſure, he uſed his interct 
with his majeſty to have him reftored again to favour. 
This always happened, except the nobleman was guilty 
of atrocious crimes ; and then his endeavours were ditected 
to procure 4 mitigation of the puniſhment, 
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er. IV. 

The abſolute power of the King; the fulſome Adlulntion pai! 
to him, by his Subjects; the Manner in which Traitirs ore 

puniſhed. Of his Army, and the Maintenance of his Tri)% 
The Forms obſerved in the Courts of Fuſtice, and ſome At- 
count of the Palace and City of Ava. 


HE king is deſpotic, and all his commands are laws; 

he, however, holds the reins of government in his 
own hands, and puniſhes with the utmoſt ſeverity thoſe 
governors of provinces and towns whom he finds guilty of 
oppreſſion. That he may be informed of svery thing 
that pailes throughout his dominions, every province of 
city has a deputy reſiding at court, which is generallf 
in the city of Ava, the preſent metropolis. I hebe de- 
puties are obliged to attend the court every morning; 
and when the king has breakfaſted he retires into a 7000 
where he can ſee all his attendants, without being ſeen: 
mean while a page waits to call the perſon from wi 
his majeſty would obtain an account of whatever 1 
paſſed in his province or city, and this news he relates 
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AV As 

ofound reverence towards _ _ where 

ing ; but if he omits any thing of conſequence, 

te e ing happens to hear of by another hand, he 
ae of being ſeverely puniſhed. 

8 When his majeſty receives information of treaſon, 

urder, or any other crimes, he cauſes the affair to be 

4 4 by judges of his own chooſing ; and, on the con- 

e ap the criminal, aſſigns the puniſhment he is to 

a. 0, which is either being beheaded, made ſport for 

re = hants which is the molt cruel death, or baniſh- 

I for 4 time to the woods; whence, if he eſcapes being 

3 by the wild beaſts, he may return when his ba- 

niſhment is expired, and then muſt ſpend the remainder 
of his days in ſerving a tame elcphant: but for ſmaller 
crimes people are only ſentenced to clean the ſtables of 

nts. 

ro yen is treated by his ſubjects with the moſt ful- 
ſome adulation. In ſpeaking or writing to him they 
ſtyle him their god; and in his letters to foreign princes, 
he aſſumes the title of king of kings, to whom all other 
ſovereigns ought to be ſubject, as being the near kinſ- 
man and friend to all the gods in heaven and on the 
earth, by whoſe friendſhip to him all animals are fed 
and preſerved, and the ſeaſons of the year keep their 
regular courſe. The ſun is his brother, and the moon 
and ſtars his relations; and he pretends to preſide over 
the ebbing and flowing of the ſea : but, after all theſe 
lofty hyperbolical epithets, he ſinks ſo low as to call him- 
ſelf king of the white elephant, and of the twenty- 
four white umbrellas. When his majeſty has dined, a 
trumpet is blown, to ſignify to all the kings of the 
earth that they may go to dinner, becauſe their lord hath 
already dined. And when any foreign ſhips arrive at 
Syriam, he is informed of the number of the people on 
board, with their age and ſex, and told that ſo many of 
his ſlaves are arrived to partake of the glory and happineſs 
of his reign. | 

When an ambaſſador is admitted to an audience, he is 
attended by a conſiderable body of guards, with trum- 
pets ſounding, and heralds proclaiming the honour he 
is about to receive, in ſeeing his majeſty's face, the glory 
of the earth; and between the gate and the head of the 
fairs that lead to the chamber of audience, the ambaſſador 
is attended by the maſter of the ceremonies, who inſtructs 
him to kneel three times in the way thither, and to con- 
tinue on his knees, with his hands over his head, till 
a proclamation is read. | 

When baſkets of fruit and pots of water are carried 
through the ſtreets for the uſe of the king, they are at- 
tended by an officer, and all the people who happen to 
be near muſt fall on their knees, and continue in that 
poſture while they paſs by; and when the king comes 
abroad, ſome of his elephants are inſtructed to fall on 
their belly. 

The coin of the army have no ſalary, nor have the 
ſoldiers any pay; but the governors of the provinces 
and cities are obliged to give ſubſiſtence to a certain 
number of ſoldiers, and to provide the palace at Ava with 
ſuch a quantity of proviſions as is appointed. However, in 
time of war, the king allows the army pay, cloaths, arms, 
and alſo provides magazines for the ſupport of the 
troops; but the war is no ſooner over than the cloaths 
and arms are returned, by which means the ſoldiers, 
being almoſt conſtantly without their arms, know not 
_ to uſe them, and are little acquainted with diſci— 
pline, 1 

The quality of an officer is ſaid to be known by the 
head of his tobacco pipe, which is of earth or metal, 
with a ſocket to let in a jointed reed, which at its upper 
end has a mouth-piece of gold jointed like the reed, and 
by the number of joints in this golden mouth-piece, the 
2 4 the officer, and the reſpect that is due to him, 

re fully known. 

All i towns in the king's dominions have a govern- 
ment that reſembles a kind of ariſtocracy. The gover- 
nor ſeldom fits in council, but appoints his deputy and 
twelve j 

weve judges, who fit at leaſt once every ten days, but 
e when buſineſs requires it. They aſſemble in a 
oy hall, on a kind of itage about three fect high, and 
ranches are placed round the floor for people to fit or 
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kneel upon to hear the trials, The hall is erecked on 
pillars, and is open on all ſides; and the judges fitt'ng 
on mats in the middle, in the ſorm of a ring, there is no 
place of precedence. Every man has the liberty of plead- 
ing his own cauſe, or ſending it in writing 10 be read pub - 
licly ; and all ſuits are determined within three littings : 
but if any man queſtions his own eloquence, he may em- 
power a friend to plead for him. Theſe trials are attend— 
ed with no expence : for the town, by an eaſy contribu- 
tion, provides for the maintenance of this court. At the 
backs of the judges are ſeated clerks, who write down what 
is ſaid by the plaintiff and defendant, and the affair is de- 
termined by the governor and theſe twelve judges with the 
utmoſt equity; for if they are found guilty of the leaſt 
partiality, and the king is informed of it by the deputy 
of the town, the ſentence is revoked, and the whole board 
corrected ; fo that very few appeal from their deciſion to 
the king, which they may do if they think themſelves 
aggrieved; but if an appeal be made on ill grounds, the 
appellant is ſure to be chaſtiſed. 

Though the king's palace at Ava is very large, and 
built with itone, it is a mean {truttyre: it has four 
gates; the Golden Gate, at which ambaſſadors enter, is 
thus named, becauſe all ambaſladors procure an audience by 
preſents. The ſouth gate is called the Gate of Juſtice, 
and 1s entered by all who bring petitions, accuſations, or 
complaints. On the weft is the gate of Grace, where all 
who have received favours, or have been acquiited of 
crimes, paſs out in ſtate; and all perſons condemned are 
carried away loaded with fetters: and the north gate, front- 
ing the river, is ſtyled the Gate of State, and through it his 
majeſty paſſes, when, according to the language of theic 
ſlaves, he condeſcends to bleſs his people with his pre- 
ſence; and all his proviſions and water are carried in 
at this gate. | 

Though the city is of conſiderable extent, and very 
populous, it is only built of teak planks, or {plit bambcaos, 
becauſe if any perſons are charged with treaſon, or any 
other capital crimes, they may find no place of ſecurity ; 
for if they do not appear to the firſt ſummons, fire is ſer 
to their habitations to fetch them out. 


EET; 
Of the Kingdoms of ARRACAN and TIP a. 


No authentic Account of theſe Countries, except the imper fi 
one grven by Mr. Hamilton. The cruel Manner in which 
the King treated Sultan Sujah, and the Deſruci ion of the 
Country, 


T may here be expected that we ſhould give a deſgrip- 
tion of Arracan and Tipra; but a regard to that ve- 
racity which ought to be dear to the geographer and 
hiſtorian, makes us more. willing to acknowledge our 


being unacquainted with thoſe countries, than to give 
abſurd accounts reported from authors, who, fond of the 


marvellous, relate the moſt extravagant and ridiculous 


' ſtories, and ſhew fo little regard to truth, that what would 


theru Thus 
tis ſaid, that one of the kings of Arracan built a pa- 


lace, and laid the foundation of it upon women with 
child; and that being told that his life would be of ſhort 
continuance, a Mahometan, whom he contulted, adviſed 
him to avert the prediction, by eating a compoſition of 
fix thouſand of the hearts of his ſubjects, four thouſand 
of the hearts of white crows, and two thouſand of the 
hearts of white doves. 

In ſhort, it Coes not appear that any traveller of cre- 
dit has viſited the interior part cither of Arracan or Tipra; 
and it is certain, that Mr. Ovington, who has ſaid fo 
much of Arracan, was never nearer that country than 
Bombay and Surat, Mr. Hamilton has indeed viſited the 
coaſt of that kingdom, which he ſays extends four 
hundred miles in length, from .Yatizam, a town that 
borders on Bengal, to Cape Negrais; yet few places 
are inhabited on account. of the vaſt number of wild 
elephants, buffaloes, and tygers; the former of which 
would ſoon deſtroy the productions of the earth, and tlie 
latter the tame animals brought thither: only ſome ſmall 


otherwiſe appear probable, is rendered doubtful. 
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iſlands near the ſhore are peopled by a few poor fiſher- 


men. 


Arracan produces elephants teeth, tin, lead, ſtick-lack, 
and timber for building. Some of the Mogul's ſubjects 
trade thither for theſe commodities, and ſometimes meet 
with good bargains of gold, diamonds, rubies, and other 
precious ſtones, which are ſuppoſed to be ſome of ſultan 
Sujah's treaſure. 

This ſultan Suwaß had been driven from Bengal by 
Emir Femla, the general of Aurengzebe, and came a 
ſuppliant for protection to Arracan, This unfortunate 
prince had with him his wives and children, with about 
two hundred of his retinue, who were reſolved to follow 
his fortune; and fix or eight camels loaded with gold and 
jewels, which proved his ruin, and at length the ruin of 
the kingdom. 

Wen ſultan $»jah firſt viſited the king of Arracan, he 
made him preſents ſuitable to the quality of the giver 
and receiver, and the king promiſed him all the civili- 
ties due to fo great a prince, with a ſafe aſylum for him- 
ſelf and family. Emir Jemla, knowing where he had 
taken ſanctuary, ſent to the king of Arracan to demand 
the diſtreſſed prince, threatening, if he refuſed to de- 
liver him up, to march with his army into hts country, 
and take him away by force. This letter had ſuch an 
effect on the king of Arracan, that he baſely contrived 
the means of quarrelling with his gueſt, in order to ob- 
tain a pretence for ſacrificing him to the ambition of 
Emir Femla. 

Sultan Sujab having a very beautiful daughter, the king 
of Arracan deſired her in marriage, well knowing that 
ſultan Szjah would not conſent to the match, he being a 
Pagan and ſhe a Mahometan. Her father in vain expoſtu- 


lated with the king, who daily becoming more preſſing, 


he gave him an abſolute denial ; on which the king ſent 
him orders to leave his dominions in three days; and com- 
manded that the markets ſhould no longer furniſh him with 
proviſions for his money. | 
Sultan Sujah, knowing it would be death for him to 
return to Bengal, reſolved to paſs over ſome mountains, 
overgrown with woods, into the dominions of the king 
of Pegu, which were not above a hundred miles diſtance ; 
and therefore the next day after receiving the meſlage, 
he began his march, with his family, his attendants, 
and his treaſure; but the barbarous king ſent after him 
a ſtrong party, which overtaking him before he got into 
the woods, killed moſt of his attendants, and ſeizing the 
treaſure, brought it back in an inglorious triumph, But 
what became of the ſultan and his daughter is unknown ; 
none being able to tell whether they were ſlain in the 
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Ac Hau. 
king of Ana; and this is alſo faid to be the cafe of Tipra 
which extends along the north of Aus, and is probablyng 
more than a province of that kingdom. 


SE 1. Vh 


Of the Kingdom of AC HAM. 


Its Situation and Mines, The People free from Tax; 0 
the Coin of Acham; the Funeiel of the Ring; ond fh. 


Conqugſi of the Country, The People faid to be ile Ian. 
tors of Gun-potoder. 


HE kingdom of Achau, or AZEM, is ſy; 

to the eaſt of Hindaoſlan, and to the well . the 
lake Chiamay, and produces every thing necei{\ry for 
the ſubſiſtence of man. As the country abaunds * 
mines of gold, ſilver, iron, and lead, the king has re. 
ſerved them to himſelf, and levies no ſubſidics fam 
his people; and, that they may not ſuffer oppreſfon, 
none are employed in working theſe mines but the {1:ys; 
he purchaſes of his neighbours. Thus the people arc 
free from taxes, and live at their eaſe, while the re 
of the Indians are involved in all the miſeries of ſlvery 
and oppreſſion, in the midſt of a country where Providence 
has provided for them all the riches of nature in the 
greateſt exuberance, 

It is prohibited by the laws to carry gold ou: of the 
kingdom, or to coin it into money; yet it is utcd b; the 
people in trade in great and ſmall ingots; but theft are 
not to be paid to ſtrangers. The king, however, cauſes 
pieces of ſilver to be coined of the ſize and weight of 
roupies, and of an octagon form; and theſe may be traaf. 
ported any where. 

The king reſides in the city of Kemmeref, but the 
tombs of the royal family are in the city of Anse, or 
the banks of the river Laguia, where every prince etecu 
a kind of chapel in the great pagoda to ſerve tor his place 
of burial, | 

Being perſuaded, that after death they go into a world 
where thoſe who are ftained with guilt ſuffer chiefly by 
hunger and thirſt, they place food by the fide of the 
corpſe, that it may feed upon it if neceſſary. The king 
is faid to be interred with thoſe idols of gold and ſilvet 
which he worſhipped when living; and an elcphant, 
twelve camels, fix horſes, and a great number of hounds, 
are alſo buried, from the belief that they may be of uſe 
to him in another world. In theſe funeral ſolemnities 
barbarity is joined to ſuperſtition, and the woman he loved 
beſt, together with the principal officers of his houſhold, - 


if % i ſkirmiſh, or afterwards devoured in the woods by the wild | poiſon themſelves, in order to enjoy the honour of being 
1 beaſts. interred with him, and of ſerving him in the next world. 
1 15 So much treaſure had never before been ſeen in Arracan; | When a private perſon is interred, all his friends and rela- 
. but to whom it ſhould belong cauſed ſome diſturbance. | tions aſſiſt at his funeral, and throw into the grave the 


"i | | The king thought that all belonged to him; thoſe that | bracelets and ornaments they were uſed to wear. 
This country was hardly known before Mirgimil, 


jj q | fought for it claimed a ſhare, and the princes of the blood 


wanted ſome fine large diamonds for their ladies ; but the 
prieſts perſuading them to dedicate all the treaſure to the 
god Dagun, and to depoſit it in his temple, they all una- 
nimouſly agreed to the propoſal. 

In 1690 the king of Arracan dying without iſſue, two 
princes of the blood, contending for the crown, took 
up arms, and both reſolving to ſeize the treaſure, the 
prieſts removed it to a place only known to themſelves ; 
and the two princes purſued their quarrel with ſuch 
warmth, that in one year both themſelves and families 
were deſtroyed, and the kingdom left in anarchy ; but 


general of Aurengzebe, conquered it, in the laſt century. 
He undertook this expedition with the greater confidence, 
as Acham had been without any wars for the ſpace of ix 
or ſeven hundred years, and the people had entirely ne- 
glected the uſe of arms. He found no difficulty in ſub- 
duing ſuch a people; yet tradition attributes to them 
the invention of gun-powder, which is ſaid to have paſſed 
from Acham to Pegu, and from Pegu to China, which has 
given occaſion to ſay, that the Chine/e were the authors 
of that diſcovery. It is alſo ſaid, that in this war Mirgi- 
mala took ſeveral pieces of cannon, all of which were of 


it is now faid to be ſubject, or at leaſt tributary, to the | iron. 
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CHAP. XXII. 
of HIN DOS T AN. 


SECT. b 


Its Situation, Extent, Provinces, Climate, principal Rivers, 
and Minerals; with an Account of a remarkable Phans- 
menon in Natural Hijtory, occd toned by the Chain of Moun- 
tains that extends through the Peninſula. 


HE name of [ridia was doubtleſs derived from the river 
Indus, the weſtern boundary of this extenſive coun- 
try, which is ſituated between the Indus and the Ganges; 
but it is at preſent known by the name of Hindoftan, Indoſ- 
tar, or India Proper, and by the natives is called Mogul/tan, 
whence the miſſionaries have given it the name of the Em- 
pire of the great Mogul, that emperor being deſcended from 
Tamerlane, who was a Mogul Tartar. 

This country is of very great extent, and is bounded 
by Uſbec Tartary and Tibet on the north; by another part 
of Tibet, with Ava, Acham, and the bay of Bengal, on the 
eaſt; by the Indian ocean on the ſouth ; and by the ſame 
ocean and Perſia on the weſt, It extends between the 
ſixty-ſixth and ninety-ſecond degrees of eaſt longitude 
from London, and between the ſeventh and fortieth degrees 
of north latitude; and is two thouſand and forty-three 
miles in length, from north to ſouth, and in the broadeſt 
part one thouſand four hundred and twelve in breadth, 
from caſt to welt; but the moſt ſouthern part of the pe- 
ninſula is not three hundred and twelve miles broad. 

The north-eaſt diviſion of India contains the province of 
Bengal, which is ſituated at the mouth of the Ganges, and 
thole of Nangracut, Feſuat, Patna, Necbal, Gor, and Ro- 
tas, which are in the mountains of Naugracut. 

The ſouth-eaſt coaſt of the peninſula, called the coaſt of 
Coromandel, contains the provinces of Oriſſa, Golconda, the 
eaſt ſide of Biſnagar, or Carnate, Tanjour, and Madura. 

The middle diviſion contains the provinces of ſme, or 
Bando, Jengapour, Caſſimere, Hendnwns, and Labor, or 
Pencab, Delhi, Agra, Gualesr, Narvar, Ratipor, Chitor, 
Berar and Candiſb. 

The north-weſt diviſion, on the frontiers of Perſia, and 
on the river Indus, contains the provinces of Cabul, Haican, 
Multan, Bucknor, Tatta, or Sinda, Jejjelmere, and Soret. 

The ſouth-weſt coaſt of India, generally called the coaſt 
of Malabar, contains the following provinces z Guſarat, or 
Cambaya; Decan, or Viſiapour ; and Biſnagar, or Carnate. 

The dominions of the Mogul are chiefly above the pe- 
ninſula, though it is generally imagined that the whole is 
under his immediate government, and that the Royal 
mandates from Delh: are obeyed in the moſt remote parts 
of the coaſt: but Mr. Cambridge obſerves, that “ this 
is fo far from the truth, that a great part of this vaſt 
« peninſula never acknowledged any ſubjection to the 
s throne of Delhz, till the reign of Aurenzebe; and the 
© revenues from thoſe Indian kings and Mooriſh governors 
* who were conquered or employed by him, have, ſince 
5 his death, being intercepted by the viceroys, which his 
* weaker ſucceſſors have appointed for the government of 
< the peninſula; ſo that at this time neither can the tri- 
5 bute from the ſeveral potentates reach the court of Delhi, 
nor the vigour of the government extend from the ca- 
e pital to thoſe remote countries. And ever ſince the pro- 
< vince of Hinde/tan was ruined by Nadir Shaw, the 
* weakneſs of the Mogul, and the policy and confirmed 
independency of the viceroys, have in a manner con- 
e fined the influence of the government to its inland de- 
„ partment.” Whence, as the ſame able writer afterwards 
obſerves, the ſovereign really poſſeſſes only a third, and 
that the leaſt valuable part of his own vaſt empire; and 
ſince the writing of this account the monarch of Delhi has 
been reduced to ſuch circumſcribed authority, as to be 
little more than a convenient utenſil in the hands of the 
ſervants of the Engliſh Laſt India Company. 

As the tropic of Cancer extends through the middle of 
this territory, the air js exceeding hot; but in the moſt 


5 
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of June, and continue till about the cloſe of October, cool 
the air and refreſh the earth. When theſe rains ſet in, a 
day ſeldom paſſes without terrible thunder and lightning; 
and even during the fair ſeaſon, they have lightning, tho” 
without thunder, for ſeveral weeks together; but this kind 
of lightning does no manner of harm. The heavens are 
clear and ſerene, except in the rainy ſeaſon and about the 
time of the vernal equinox; for all the reſt of the year 
is exempt from ſtorms and hurricanes, and there are only 
ſuch moderate breezes as the heat of the climate re- 
quires. The mornings and evenings are peculiarly plea- 
ſant; for not only the heavens ſeem to enjoy a more than 
uſual purity and brightneſs, ſuch as are ſeldom ſeen in 
our northern latitudes, but all trees and plants retain 
a perpetual verdure, whilſt bloſſoms and ripe fruit appear 
on ſome or other of the trees all the year round; and a 
late author obſerves, that the fight, the taſte, and the 
ſmell, are all regaled in thoſe delicious gardens, which come 
up to our fineſt ideas of a terreſtrial paradiſe, 

The excellence of the climate appears from the unin- 
terrupted health and long life of the natives ; but this is 
partly to be aſcribed to their innocent food and the liquors 
they uſe, namely, rice, herbs, and pure water, and partly 
to the ſalubrity of the air; but there are low grounds near 
the ſea, where the vapours ariſing from the ooze and ſalt 
marſhes render the air unhealthful, particularly in the 
Engliſh ſettlement of Bombay, and the country of Bengal, 
through the latter of which the Ganges diſcharges itſelf by 
ſeveral mouths into the fea, and the whole province is, like 
Egypt, annually overflowered. However, nine parts in 
ten of the continent of India is as healthful as any part of 
the world; and as agrceable to European conſtitutions, 
after their recovery from the illneſs they generally contract 
during the firſt months after their arrival, which proceeds 
as much from the alteration of their diet, and a different 
regimen, as from any other cauſe, 

The principal rivers of this empire are the Ganges and 
the Indus; the former is held in the greateſt eſteem, not 
only from its long courſe, the depth of the channel thro? 
which it falls into the bay of Bengal, and the purity of its 
waters, but from the imaginary ſanctity attributed to it by 
the natives, who worſhip this river as a god, and happy 
is the man who breathes out his ſoul upon its banks. 

The Indus waters the weſtern tide of India, as the Ganges 
does the eaſtern, both running a courſe of about three thou» 
ſand miles; but the entrance of the Indus is ſo choaked up 
with ſand, that it is not navigated by great ſhips, It flows 
from the north-eaſt to the ſouth-weſt, and diſcharges itſelf 
into the Indian ocean by three mouths, in about the twen— 
ty-fourth degree of north latitude. "Though theſe rivers 
run ſo far aſunder, their ſources are ſaid to be near each 
other, and both are held to be in the kingdom of Tibet. 
Beſides theſe rivers there are many others, moſt of which 
will be taken notice of in mentioning the places by which 
they paſs. 

The mountains produce diamonds, of which we ſhall 
give a particular account in treating of the kingdom of 
Golconda ;, and alſo rubies, amethyſts, cryſolites, granates, 
agate, and jaſper, 

Before we conclude this ſection, it is neceſſary to obſerve, 
that the chain of mountains, which runs through the penin- 
ſula from north to ſouth, are the cauſe of an extraordinary 
phænomenon in natural hiſtory. The countries which are 
divided by theſe mountains, though under the ſame latitudes, 
have their ſeaſons and climate entirely different from each 
other; and while it is winter on one fide of the hills, it is 
ſummer on the other. On the coaſt of Malabar a ſouth- 
weſt wind begins to blow from the ſea at the end of June, 
with continued rain, and rages againſt the coaſt for four 
months, during which time the weather is calm and ſerene 
on the coaſt of Coromandel; and, towards the end of Ocflaler, 
the rainy ſeaſon, which they term the change of the nen- 
ſoon, begins on the coaſt of Coromandel, at which time the 


ſultry ſeaſon the rains, which uſuaily begin at the latter end | 
15 


tempeſtuous winds beating continually againſt a coaſt in 
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which there are no good ports, make it ſo dangerous for 
the ſhipping to remain there for the three enſuing months, 
that it is ſcarce ever attempted. This is the cauſe of the 
periodical return of our {hips to Bombay, where there is a 
ſecure harbour and convenient docks. 

Thus while the fea that waſhes the coaſts of Malabar 
is agitated by ftorms, which the returning ſun introduces 
with the ſpring, the ſlighteſt veſſels ſail ſecurely along the 
coaſt of Coromande! upon a ſmooth ſurface, and require 
neither {kill nor precaution in their pilots; but in the au- 
tumn; which in its turn changes the face of the elements, 
the weſtern coaſt enjoys a perfect calm, while the eaſtern 
Indian ocean is tofted by tempeſts; each experiencing as it 
were the akernatives of peace and war. An inhabitant 
of the iſland of Ceylon,” ſays the Abbe Raynal, who con- 
templates the equatorial region at the two equinoxes, be- 
holds the ſeas on the right hand and on the lett, alternately 
agitated with ſtorms, or lulled into tranquility, as if the 
Author of nature in theſe two inſtances of equilibrium, 
turned at once the ſcales of good and evil, which he holds 
perpetually in his hands. It is not improbable that the 
doctrine of the Manichees, concerning the two principles, 
might take its riſe in India, where the two empires of good 
and evil are divided only by a partition of mountains, 
ſince pain and pleaſure ſeem to be as much the origin of 
the different forms of worſhip, as they are of the ideas of 
mankind.” 


ere. 


Of the Soil and Huſbandry of the Natives; with the Trees 
and Plants; particularly of the Indigo - Shrub, and the. 
Banian Tree, | | | 


T the end of the fair ſeaſon the earth -reſembles a 
barren deſart, without one ſpire of grafs or any 


thing green on its ſurface, except thoſe trees, which never 


Joſe their verdure; but the ſhowers no ſooner begin to fall, | 


than the face of nature is changed, and the earth is almoſt 
inſtantly covered with graſs and herbs. The ſoil, conſiſt- 
ing of a brittle fat mould, is eaſily broken up and prepared 
for tillage, and though they ſow the ſame land every year, 
it is never manured, but is rendered ſufficiently prolific 
by the annual rains. 

They have no 97s; their peas and beans are ſmaller than 
ours, but full as good; they have alſo a ſort of peas called 
dona, rather larger than tares, with which they feed their 
horſes ; theſe they boil, bruiſe, and mixing coarſe ſugar 
with them, and make them up into balls, which they give 
to their horſes: they alſo ſometimes give them balls made 
of a compoſition of barley-meal, and other ingredients. 

The country produces no great variety of flowers, and 
yet the gardens are extremely pleaſant, being adorned with 
winding walks of fine fruit-trees, always green and bloom- 
ing, with large baſons of water; and handſome caſcades, 
Thoſe flowers that are natives of the country laſt almoſt 
all the year; but, though they have a beautiful mixture of 
colours, few of them have any ſmell. The roſe and a 
white flower like that of the jeſſamine are the only ones 
that are very fragrant. 

The fruit-trees are the banana, or plaintain, the cocoa- 
nut, mangoes, guavas, oranges and lemons, limes, mira- 
bilons, pomegranates, jaccas, tamarinds, ananas, or pine- 
apples, and mulberries, to which may be added the arcka- 
nut, and betel. In the north part of the empire are apples, 

pears, and other European fruits, 

The kitchen gardens are well ſtocked with water- 
melons, muſk-melons, potatoes, and other roots, and 
pot-herbs. They have alſo ſaffron, turmerick, opium, 
the pepper-plant, ginger, cardamums, and conſiderable 
plantations of ſugar-canes, particularly in Bengal. 

The cotton-ſhrub is of great uſe, for of this are made 
their ginghams, muſlins, calicoes, &. They ſow large 
Helds of the ſeed, which grows up to the height of a roſe- 
buſh, and then puts forth yellow bloſſoms, which are ſuc- 
ceeded by little cods, which ſwell to the ſize of a ſmall 
walnut, and then the outer ſkin burſting diſcovers a fine 
ſoft wool as white as ſnow, The ſeeds are always found 
amongſt the wool. 

They have allo the cotton tree, which grows to a great 


treating of the religion of the Gentoos, 
our firſt parents as making uſe of the leaves of this tree, 
as ſoon as they became conſcious of ſhame; and Ceſ.::1he; 


GFOGRAPH Y. 


height: the fruit, if it may thus be called, becomes of 4 
ſize of a hen's egg, and then burſting like the > 
yields a fine white weol, OY 

The indigo ſhrub grows to the height of a cog... 
buſh, and has a thick round head, but no thorns, FT. 
people ſtrip off the leaves, and having laid them in à th... 
they lie ſeveral days till they have ſweated, and are jj... 
put into deep veſſels, with a ſufficient quantity of Ae 
to which they give their blue tincture. The water |; 
afterwards drained into broad ſhallow veſſels, made gr, 
kind of plaiſter of Paris, where the ſun having exh;leq 1 
the moiſter, there remains at bottom a hard dry cake tho 
a quarter of an inch thick, which is our indigo. The 
beſt ſort is brought from Biana near Agra, and a cc.” 
kind is made near Amadabat. 

There are alſo abundance of fine woods and groys. 
that afford timber for building of houſes and ſhips, 3 
conſiderable quantities of red wood for dying. One Of the 
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moſt remarkable of their trees is the banian tree, a thecis. 


of fig, the boughs of which bending to the earth, tab. 
root and grow up again like the mother-plant, whence gn 
of them will have forty bodies and upwards, and fpr-7;, . 
themſelves far around afford ſhelter for a regiment of 1. 
diers under its branches; which bearing leaves tha; ar 
ever green, afford a noble ſhade. Under theſe the gt 
frequently place their idols, and here their devotees reſide, 
and perform thoſe penances which appear extremely u- 
priſing to all Europeans, and which we ſhall mention ;1 
Milton repreſen; 


its growth in the following manner; 
The fig- tree; not that kind for fruit renown'd ; 
But ſuch as at this day to Indians known 
In Malabar, or Deacan, ſpreads her arms, 
Branching fo broad and long, that in the ground 
The bending twigs take root; and daughters grow 
About the mother-tree, a pillar'd ſhade 
High over-arch'd, and echoing walks between. 

Paradiſe Left, b. ix. l. 1101, &, 


ES2CT 10 


Of their Caravans, in which they uſe Oxen. Of the Camels, 
Elephants, and ether Beaſts of India, with a D-ſcrivting 
of the Shoegooſe. Of the Birds, Inſects, and Reptiles, 
particularly the Scorpions, and a remarkable kind of Sei 
pent, with ſome curious Particulars relating to the latter, 
Of the Fiſhes of India, among which are deſcribed the 
Flying-Fiſh, the Bonito, the Albacore, the Darado x Du 
phin, the Shark, and its Attendant the Pilot-Fiſh, aud 
Sucking-Fiſh. 


F all the animals of India, none appear more ufe!ul 
than their Oxen, which generally ſerve for draught 
and carriage, and are ſometimes ſhod: they are not very 
large, but ſwifter of foot than ours, and will carry a mat 
twenty or thirty miles a day, Caravans, in which are 
ſometimes eight thouſand oxen, are employed in cartj- 
ing rice, ſalt, and other things from place to place. 
Their drivers have no fixed abode, but take their wie, 
and children with them. Each of theſe caravans has a 
captain, who wears a ſtring of pearls around his neck, 
and aſſumes the dignity of a prince. The people wiv 
follow the profeſſion of carriers are divided into four tris, 
each conſiſting of about one hundred thouſand ſouls, wi 
always ſleep in tents. One carries only corn, anothe! 
tribe only peaſe and beans, another rice, and another 
ſalt; and the perſons of each tribe are diſtinguiſhed by cer 
tain marks made in their foreheads. The horns of the oxen 
would endanger the lives of their riders, by their toſſing 
their heads back when tormented by the flies, were they 
not ſawed pretty ſhort. Ten or a dozen of them dt 
employed in drawing one of their heavy carriages; but 
they have no more than two to their coaches, which wil 
hold only two people, When they bait, they are tes 
with balls of paſte. 
Camels are alſo uſed for carriage, though leſs freque““ 
than oxen. They cannot tread ſure in flippery wy 
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Ii bOS TAN. „ 
bat ſeem peculiarly formed by rage bearded Fes 
i defartss which, without their aſſiſtance, a 
ſandy « ble, fince they will travel ſeveral days ſucceſſivel) 
TT e ſands without water. 
= of India, when at their full growth, are 
ſome of them twelve ot hf.cen feet high, and yet ſo trac- 
rovern them. It is a common mil- 
table that à boy may g eee e ee 
take, to ſüppole, that they have eee 85 e eg, tags 
they lic down and riſe up like other animals : their RY 13a 
walk, but tney ſtretch ſo far As to travel hve - wb 
hour, and arc ſo ſure footed, that they never itum e. 
Their keepers by ſigns, and the ſound of their voices, 
make them underſtand their meaning, and if they make a 
lien to them to terrify a man, they will advance towards 
him in a threatening manner, as it they intended to tram- 
le him to deach, and yet not hurt him.“ If the keeper 
dicects him to throw water or dirt in a man's face, he will 
do it without farther miſchief. The elephant takes up 
whatever he eats or drinks with his long griſly trunk, 
and thus conveys it to his mouth, and this trunk, though 
extremely limber, has ſuch ſtrength, that if he ſtrikes a 
horſe or a camel with it in anger, he will kill either at a 
blow. This trunk ſupplies the uſe of hands, for with it he 
will pluck up the corn or graſs by the roots, knock off 
the dirt that hangs about them againſt his legs, and then 
convey them to his mouth. He will alſo tear down the 
branches of the trees with it, and eat the tender twigs. 
Scarce any animal will ſwim faſter, for at Fort St. George, 
where the hips that bring them can only come within two 
or three miles of the ſhore, they frequently make them ſwim 
to land, but they have little more than their trunks above 
water, through waich they breathe. The male clephant 
is ſometimes mad after the female, when he becomes fo 
miſchievous as to ſtrike any one he meets, except his 
keeper ; at that time therefore they chain the elephant 
by the legs, and if he happens to get looſe, he will over— 
turn every thing in his way, nor is it poſſible to divert 
his rage without fireworks, which burſting with a loud 
noiſe will make him ſtand till and tremble. When the 
elephants are in theſe mad fits they ſweat prodigiouſly, 
and {me!l much ranker than a goat. 

In the Mogul army are feveial elephants that will not 
only ſtand fire, but ſuffer a great gun to be diſcharged 
from their backs. 'Thoie they carry are about five feet 
long, placed on a ſquare wooden frame that is faſtened to 
a broad thick pannel, tied on with ſtrong cords and girths. 
At the four corners of this frame are four ſilk flags fixed 
to little ſtaves. Upon the neck of the elephant the man 
is ſeated who guides him, and has an iron rod in his 
hand, about half a yard long, ſharp at the lower end, 
and a hook turned up, with which he pricks him for- 
ward, or pulls him back. The gunner is ſeated on the 
wooden frame, where he has his ammunition and bali, 
with every thing neceſlary for loading and firing. The 
bullets diſcharged from theſe guns are about the ſize of a 
tennis ball. 

The elephants are uſually faſtened by a chain about 
one of their hinder legs to great trees, under the ſhade of 
which they are kept. Each of the great war elephants 
is allowed by the Mogul four females, and they are ſaid 
to be ſo modeſt, that they will not permit any one to ſee 
them in the act of copulation. | 

They have alſo buffalzes and aſſes; the former are 
more ſluggiſh than the oxen, and have a ſmooth thick ſkin 
without hair ; the female gives milk, and the fleſh, which 
is ſometimes eaten, is coarſe food. 

In the ſouthern parts are thin long legged ſheep, whoſe 
backs are covered with a reddiſh hair inflead of wool, but 
their fleſh is lean and dry. But towards Perſia and 
Tartary they have fine ſheep with good fleeces and large 
tails, that weigh ſeveral pounds, It is obſervable of the 
Per/ian ſheep brought into India, that they have each from 
three to ſeven horns, ſome of which ſtand upright on 
their forcheads, and the battles of their rams are very 
bloody. They have alſo plenty of goats, and their kids 

de pretty good eating. The Indian hogs are eſteemed 
the beſt butchers-meat in India, eſpecially the cid hogs, 
which are very plentiful, 
| There are great numbers of antelopes, deer, and hares, 
and as nobody claims any property in them, every body 4s 
at liberty to- kill them, as well as all other game; for tho? 


e An! ; : 
the cg is the proprictor of all the lands in the coun- 
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try, he does not monopolize either the wild beaſts, or 
the wild towl. Even the graſs, herbs, and trees, and 
whatever grows ſpontaneouſly in the wouds and extend 
tive fields, are enjoyed by the people in common: ſo that 
though they have no lands that they call their own, the 
have almoſt an equivalent from the privileges they enjoy 
in thoſe of the prince. The only braſt of the foreſt, they 
hunting of which the emperor reſerves to himſelf, is the 
lion, here are allo tygers, leopards, wolves, monkies, 
and jackells, which laſt are a kind of wild dogs of the 
colour of a fox, but ſomewhat larger. Theſe run about 
at midnight in companies, making a dreadful howling, not 
only in the country, but in the midſt cf the great towns. 
t is ſaid, that one or more in theſe always attend upon the 
lion, and hunt his prey for him. However, there are 
great numbers of them in all parts of the country, as well 
in thole parts where there are no lions as where there are: 
they are very fierce, and if a corpſe is not buried deep, 
they will ſcratch it up out of its grave. 

Among the beaſts of [ndia we ought not to omit a 
herce little creature called a ſhoe gooſe, which is about 
the ſize of a fox, with long ears like thoſe of a hare, and 
a face like a cat; its back and fides are grey, and its breaſt 
and belly white. "Theſe, as well as dogs, are uſed in 
hunting; on which occafion a hotſeman carries the ſhoe 
gooſe behind him, hood-winked, and as the aztelopes and 
deer are pretty familiar, they will not ſtart before the horſes 
come very near. He who carries the De 0 gooſe then takes 
oft the hood and ſhews it the game, which with large ſwift 
leaps it ſoon overtakes, when ſpringing on their backs, 
and getting forward to their ſhoulders, it tears out their 
eyes with its claws, and makes them fall an eaſy prey to 


the hunters. 


They alſo ſometimes hunt with a tame leopard, which 
runs down his game, and frequently gives the hunters as 
long a chace as the dogs, and when the game betake 
themſelves to ſwimming, which they frequently do, it will 
tollow them into the water. 

Here is plenty of all kinds of poultry, and alſo pigeons, 
turtle-doves, quails, partridges, peacocks, and paroquets. 
The fleſh of the poultry is, however, generally lean and dry, 
but thought to be well taſted; ſome have bones as black as jet. 

Vultures are here extremely common, and perfectly tame, 
which probably proceeds from the banyans feeding them as 
they do other animals; they are ſaid to be conſiderably 
larger than an eagle, and much of the ſame ſhape. 

There is a #:ze here with a white head, for which the 
banyans have a high veneration, and ſeem to pay it religious 
honours, "Theſe birds when flying in the heat of noon, 
are frequently overcome by the ſcorching rays of the ſun, 
and drop down in the ſtreets. From ſuch an accident, 
the ſoldiers in our ſettlements always raiſe ſome money for 
carrying the kite into the market place, they intimate their 
intention of wringing off its neck, upon which the ſuper- 
ſtitious erowd contribute ſmall pieces of money to purchaſe 
lite and liberty for the bird. 

They have not many finging birds; but they have one 
leſs than a wren, which has ravithing notes, and a beau- 
tiful plumage. [Captain Cost deſcribes a bird which he 
ſaw in New Zealand, which ſeems to potieſs the properties 
of this nameleſs choriſter ; the body was ſcarcely larger 
than a full grown filbert, yet it ſpread a tail of moſt beauti- 
ful plumage full three quarters of a ſemicircle of at leaſt 
four or hve inches radius. ] Cook's Voyage, vol. I. page 98. 

The multitudes of monkies which intcit the woods in the 
ſouthern parts of India, are terrible enemies to theſe little 
birds; but nature has taught them to preſerve both them- 
ſelves and their young, by building their neſts at the ex- 
tremity of the twigs, where they hang like ſmall purſes out 
of their reach. 'I'here are alſo in this country bats almoſt 
as large as Lites. 


The pleaſure of living in fo delightful a country as 72 


dia is much abated by the multicude of troubleſome 
inſeas and reptiles. The muſtetocs or gnats, and 
bugs, immediately ſeize upon the Europeans on their 
hrit landing, and are ſo venomous, that in one night's 
time a man's face will be ſo ſwelled that his companions 
cannot know him; but when they have been ſome time 
in the country, though they are always peſtered with 
them, they do not leave ſuch ſwellings as at firſt. They 
are indeed ſo troubleſome, that every man who can afford 
it, keeps a ſervant to bruſh them off his perſon, and it is 
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in vain to attempt to fleep with the face uncovered with- 
out ſomebody to beat away the gnats, and as for the bugs 
they ſwarm among the foldiers and the common people. 
They have, however, one way of avoiding them, and 
that is by daubing the feet of the couch on which they 
lie with tar, which they have either an averſion to, or 
are ſtopped by their ſticking in it. | 

During the rains, frogs and toads multiply prodigiouſly, 
and grow to a conſiderable ſize, The rats are three or 
four times as large as ours, and are fo bold that they will 
hardly give a man the way. 

Of all the venomous creatures of this country the /cor- 
pions, centipedes, and ſcrpents, of which there are many 
different kinds, are the moſt dangerous; for they breed in 
every corner, and there is no poſſibility of being ſecure 
from them without continually ſweeping. 

Or the ſcorpions there are various kinds, thoſe in the 
woods are ſaid to be black, and their ſting mortal. The 
houſe fcorpions are about the length and thickneſs of a 
man's little finger, and, according to Mr. Salmon, are 
ſhaped almoſt like a lizard, but carry their tails turned 
up to their backs, and at the end of the tail is a ſting 
not much bigger than a hornet's, and always viſible. 
They creep very ſlowly, and it is eaſy to cut off their 
ſtings, which the above author ſays he has often done. 
The ſtings of theſe are not mortal, but they create a vio- 
lent pain, like that of a red-hot iron applied to the part ; 
but the anguiſh is abated by anointing the part with the 
oil of ſcorpions, and in about twenty-four hours the pain 
entirely ceaſes. 

The centipede derives its name from the great number 
of its legs; thoſe of this country are ſomewhat bigger 
than a gooſequill, and three or four inches in length; 
but though they are ſo ſmall their bite is very danger- 
Ous. 

There are here many kinds of ſerpents, but they will 
not attack a man, unleſs firſt provoked, or incited to it 
by their keepers: for there ate people who keep them in 
baſkets, and carry them about to ſhew their tricks. One 
of thoſe which Mr. Salmon ſaw, raiſed himſelf up near 
half its length, then ſpread his head as big as the author's 
hand, and ſhewed a beautiful face, nearly reſembling the 
human; this ſpecies the Exgliſb imagine is the ſame that 
tempted Eve, 

Mr. Groſe mentions a kind of incantation of theſe rep- 
tiles, and ſays, that when a ſnake, lurking in a houſe, 
has bit any one, one of their jugglers is ſent for, who 
will with an inſtrument, ſomething reſembling a flageo- 
let, play certain tunes, the ſound of which operates ſo 
powerfully on ihe ſnake, that he leaves his hole, and 
with viſible reluctance preſents itſelf to thoſe that ſtand 
ready to kill him.“ I am fully aware, ſays that gentle- 
« man, of the ridicule this will meet with from many, 
«© but prefer even the certainty of incurring it, to the 
c ſuppreſſion of what I tried myſelf to diſbelieve till con- 
„ vinced of it.” 

A clergyman, who was with Mr. Rowe, the ambaſſador 
at the Magil's court, from King James I. relates, that while 
he was there the Mogul ſentenced a man to die for killing 
his mother, and as the moſt terrible death he could contrive, 
ordered him to be bitten by two ſerpents. Accordingly 
one of the people, who keep ſerpents in a baſket for ſhew, 
was ſent for: the criminal was ſtripped naked, and ſtood 
trembling, while the maſter of the ſnakes, having irritated 
and provoked them, put one to the criminal's thigh, which 
immediately wound itſelf about him, and bit him in the 
groin till the blood followed ; the other was ſet on the 
outſide of the other thigh, and bit him likewiſe : notwith- 
ſtanding this, the criminal kept upon his feet a quarter 
of an hour, but complained of a fire raging in all his 
limbs, and his body ſwelled to a great degree; the ſer- 
pents were taken off before he fell, and about half an hour 
after the wretch breathed his laſt. 

The Indian ſeas abound with vaſt ſhoals of fiſh, among 
which we ſhall only mention a few of the moſt remarkable. 
The bald-pate is thus called from its head and neck being 
without ſcales, and is very good eating, 

The raven-fiſh is ſo named from its mouth having 
ſome reſemblance to the bill of a bird: it is only a ſpan 
long, red on the back and tail, and yellow on the belly. 


GERUOUUGRAEF II 


The fiying-fiſpes which are moit generally ſcen Ty 
the tropics, are commonly of the ſize of a large A e 
to which they have ſome reſemblance. The l.rze ft 
of their ſide-fins countenance the opinion of thei Term 
aſſiſted by them, in the ſpring they make out of 15 
water, on being purſued by larger fiſhes of prey, 3 
fins continuing ſpread mult naturally gather ſome 5 
but it is highly probable, that what is called their pin. 
is no more than an extended leap, like that of th. flying 
ſquirrels on ſhore ; and that their neceſſity of replies 
into the water is not ſo much owing to their fig d. 
in ſo ſhort a ſpace as twenty-five or thirty yard 705 
requiring a freſh wetting, as to the force of thei; = 
being ſpent: for it is evident, that they are not RA 
by their ſight, but are urged on by a mechanical inne 
ſo that they frequently fall into ſhips, They are e. 
taſted, and are often ſeen in great ſhoals flying fion . 
purſuit of the bouitos, albacores, and doradis, ae 
favourite prey they are; nor does this fiſh find en... 
only in its own element, for ſeveral ſea birds watch haves 
ing for its emerging, and dart down upon it with Cach 
rapicity, as to make it their prey before it can reg}4s,., 
into the water, 5 

The bonito undoubtedly takes its name from its bete 
highly agreeable to the taſte of the Porrronjo, the 1. 
Europeans that navigated the Indian ocean, aud e 
this name, which in their language, ſignifies, dclici. y. 7. 
is indecd a firm and not unpleaſant fiſh, but rather g. 
and requires a rich ſauce to entitle it to its name. * 

The albacore is ncarly of the fame kind as the bonj, 
but grows to a much larger ſize, ſome being taken "We 
ſixty to ninety pounds weight, and upwards. Its name 
is alſo taken from the Portugueſe, who thus denominat- 
ed this fiſh on account of its whiteneſs, It is tate: 
dryer eating than the bonito. Both theſe fiſh are of:s; 
caught by an imitation of the flying fiſh, which bein. 
ſwung too and fro, repreſents their flight, ſo as 10 brine 
them greedily to the hook; they are likewiſe freouent!y 
ſtruck with the fiſh-gig. It is remarkable that both ate 
alſo at certain ſeaſons infected with a worm that makes 
them in an agony ſpring ſo high out of the water, 28 to 
fall into ſuch boats as are in the way of their leap, 

The derade, or Dolphin, is allowed to have obtained 
that name very improperly, it having not the leaſt fe- 
ſemblance to the deſcriptions and delineations of it given 
by authers, painters, and ſtatuaries. The Peortyrue; 
give it the name of derado, from its golden hue, Which 
appears through the ground-work of a beautiful azure 
that is blended with it; but though nothing can be con- 
ceived to have a more lively gloſs than its colours, this 
fiſh is no ſooner taken out of the water, than they begin 
to fade, It is caught in the ſame manner as the bonitos 
and albacores; but is greatly preferred to them in 
point of taſte. They are commonly three or four fect 
long, and finely ſhaped, only the head ſeems rather too 
large; though the chief bone of it, on dilleCtion, 
appears admirably modelled for a cut-water, and indced 
they ſwim with inconceivable rapidity. 

The hart, which is commonly met with near land, is 
not unfrequently found in the main fea; but this 1s 
chiefly in calms, or very light breezes, when he will 
follow a ſhip for a conſiderable time, unl.ts betrayed to 
the hook by his natural voracity; for he is generally too 
large to be maſtered by a harpoon or fith-gig. Aimoit 
any bait will ſerve, but it requires a ſtrong hoo of tie 
Heber ſize, and running tackle to bring him on board, 

e no ſooner touches the deck, than he makes it ſnake 
with the violent flounces of his tail, which are cepabic 
of breaking a man's leg; but he is ſoon {ubJued by 
a cut of an ax upon it, which inſtandly depriving im 0: 
all power, he may be immediately diſpatched.. | 

This fiſh is commonly from nine to htteen fret in 
length, and it is ſaid ſome of them are upwards of twenty 
feet long. It has no ſcales, but the fkin is rouga, 
like ſhagreen, of a deep brown, inclining to a greens 
colour, and whitening by degrees to the belly. 16 
ſhark would have been much more terrible, had nature 
endowed it with an agility anſwerable to its voracity, 
which is remarkably afliſted by a dreadful triple row © 
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; PR the projection of its ſnout towards the belly, 
ab!) ” to turn on its back, or at leaſt ſide ways, to ſnap 
33 bliges Fea which it does ſo heavily, that good ſwimmers 
Wo 3 knife, either for diverſion, or for the ſake 
=o their (kill, attack it in its own element; 
Wot ſheuing h he. (kin is very ſoft 
g diving under the belly, where the [Kin 1 y , 
4 it open, or oblige It to ſheer off, How they engen- 
- 4 is unknown: but Mr. Eroſe ſays, it is certain that 
be females are not only viviparous (young ones being 
und alive in their bellies when taken) but that they oc- 
W-:onally afford them a retreat into their womb whilſt 
Fender and helpleſs. | h = 
A ark will generally afford a meal for a whole ſhip's 
; ompany ; they are the ranker in proportion to their 
Wc; and at beſt are but indifferent eating, except their 
ns, which, though covered with a very hard ſkin, when 
©:-d in the ſun, and well ſtewed, afford a very delicate 
: een is a ſpecies of this animal called the bottle-noſed 
Paris, which are of a dark bluiſh - colour, but are not 
EStcemecd good for food. | 
Ihe ſhark is attended by the pr/ot-fi/h, which is one of 
Ine moſt beautiful that ſwims ; it is feidom above a foot 
r a foot and a half long, and is ſtreaked tranſverſely 
&ith blue and a yellowiſh brown, which produce a plea- 
: ing effect in the water; but, when taken out, loſe much 
Sf their ſhining luſtte. They are frequently ſeen in 
mall ſhoals ſwimming near the ſhark, or at the head of 
im. They crowd about the bait that is thrown to the 
Hark, without nibbling at it themſelves, and by their 
otions ſeem to guide the ſhark towards it, from whence 
ee derive the name of p/ot-fiſh. They ſeldom take a 
mall hook when in company with a ſhark; but when 
ber have loſt him, or follow a ſhip either ſingly or in 
oals, they will ſometimes bite and be caught. They 
ee citcemed the moſt delicious eating that the ocean 
fords. 
5 The ſucking-fiſh is a very troubleſome companion to 
ee ſhark : it ſeldom exceeds a foot long, and is frequently 
Puch ſhorter; but, by means of an oval-ſhaped mem- 
Prane, of a texture admirably adapted to that purpoſe, 
Nicks ſo cloſe to the ſhark's ſkin, commonly on its back 
Ir ſides, as not to part from it, even when they are taken 
ut of the water ; and no ſtrength of hands can ſeparate 
hem, if pulled againſt the grain of the ſucker; but 
Widing them on forward with the grain, they eaſily come 
pi. This force of adheſion continues while life laſts, 
may be proved by applying them to a table, or any 
ther hard ſubſtance, 'T his iſh doubtleſs annoys the ſhark 
the manner of vermin, drawing its own ſuſtenance 
rom the ſlime that oozes from the ſhark's body, who 
an neither ſhake it off, nor come at it to deſtroy it: the 
ls open upwards, and it is of a dull, muddy, ſlate 
Pour i but is unfit to eat, it having neither ſubſtance 
r taſte. 
As the ſea is inſeſted by ſharks, ſo is the river Ganges 
crocodiles, which are fed by the multitude of dead bodies 
Which are caſt into it. 
& | he /bell-f/h on the coaſt of India re very good, par- 
Cularly oyſters, which at Fort St. George are of the ſame 
e as thoſe of England, and not inferior-to them in 


Wodneſs. There are ſome ſhell-fiſh in theſe ſeas of a 
oigious bulk, 
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the Perſons and Dreſs of the Gentoos and Mahometans 
3, of India : of their Manners and Cuſtoms. 


HE Indians are wel] ſhaped, of a good ſtature, 
. and agreeable features and have hardly any 
oked or deformed people among them. An Engliſh 

Wc obſerves of their women, that their ſprightly mo- 

*, 2grecable perſons, amorous glances, and irreſiſti- 
—_— are the admiration of all foreigners, and fre- 
' 7 captivate the wiſeit. Thoſe who inhabit the 
| ay ov of this empire are of a deep tawny or olive 
nk nd thoſe in the ſouth perfectly black; and the 
W145 of the mountains in the middle of the pe- 


ula are all extremely black : but in every part of the 


ry the m"—_ have black eyes and long black hair. 
1 


- mer, its mouth, by being placed conſide- 
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Theſe blacks dye their teeth like their neighbours, and 
frequently rub over their ſkins a yellow powder: many 
of them likewiſe mark their foreheads with long yellow 
ſtrokes of a finger's breadth. 

The Indians generally dreſs in a white veſt of ſilk, 
calico, or muſlin, which folds over before, and is tied 
with ftrings, either on the right or left ſide; the ſleeves 
ſit cloſe to their arms, and, being very long, are in 
wrinkles about the wriſt : the upper part of the veſt fits 
the body ſo as to ſhew the ſhape; but from the middle 
downward, it fits full in plaits, reaching almoſt down to 
their feet. Under this veſt they wear another that is 
ſomething ſhorter; and, inſtead of ſtockings, their 
breeches cover their legs; and they put their bare feet 
into their ſlippers, which are made peaked like a woman's 
ſhoe, and turn up at the toes. 

In the north part of India, the people in affluent cir- 
cumſtances have ſhirts open before that hang over their 
breeches; and in cold weather make uſe of a cloak. 
Some of the common people among the Gentozs go per- 
fectly naked, except a ſtring tied round their waiſt, to 
which they faſten a cloth of a hand's breadth, which they 
bring up between their legs, and faſten it to a ſtring be- 
fore : this juſt covers, but ſcarcely conceals, what they 
pretend to hide ; and theſe are the people who carry the 
palanguins, and attend the Engliſb ladies who reſide there, 
when they go abroad 

Thoſe women that are ſeen by the Europeans have a 
piece of white calico tied about their waiſt that reaches 
down to their knees, and the remainder of it is thrown 
over their bodies like a ſhoulder-belt, covering their 
breaſts and part of their back. The hair of their heads 
is made up in a roll, adorned with ſuch jewels and toys 
as they can procure : they have alſo jewels in their ears 
and noſe; and ſometimes ſtretch the hole that is bored 
in their ears to ſuch an extent, that it will admit a 


fingers and toes, either of gold, filver, or braſs. The 
men alſo frequently wear bracelets about their wriſts. 
As to ſhoes or ſlippers, the women in the ſouthern parts 
wear none, 

The dreſs of the ors, or Mahometans, is extremely 
becoming ; they having, like the greateſt part of the other 
A ſiatics, that originally Indian manner of wearing turbans 
of fine muſlin, the circumvolutions of which, ſays Mr, 
Groſe, form a covering to the head, at once light and cool, 
from the air eaſily penetrating its folds ; at the ſame time 
that they defend it from the rays of the ſun, the heat of 
which acting in a ſtraight line, as cold likewiſe does, is 
rebated by the obliquity of the wreathing ; which, ad- 


alſo to diſtinguiſh the tribes, profeſſions, and rank of the 
wearers. 

The dreſs of theſe Indian Moors nearly agrees with the 
deſcription given of it by Quintus Curtius, who ſays, that 
„ ſuch as are eminent for their birth and riches cloath 
their bodies with a garment that falls down to their feet 
they bind their heads with linen ; they hang their ears 
with jewels, and deck their arms and limbs with gold.” 
Lib. viii. c. 6, —Thus it appears how tenacious the In- 
dians are of their old cuſtoms; and how cloſely their 
Tartarian conquerors have conformed to them, 

Another part of their finery is their ſaſhes on the out- 
ſide of their long veſt, which are generally richly em- 
broidered, with the two ends hanging before, bordered 
with gold or ſilver tiſſue interwoven. In theſe they 
ſtick, on theleft ſide, their daggers, the handles of which 
are either curiouſly wrought or ſet with precious ſtones ; 
the blade is ſhort, broad, and pointed. Their ſcyme- 

tars are alſo hung careleſsly before them, with the ſame 

curious workmanſhip in the hilts. They wear embroi- 

dered ſlippers, which they take off within doors, or leave 

at the foot of the ſophas when on a viſit, Even the Eu- 

ropeans, on obtaining an audience at the Durbar of Surat, 

before they are admitted to fit in the divan, in the pre- 

ſence of the governor, muſt ſubmit to pull off their 

ſhoes, which is the leſs unreaſonable, as the floor is gene- 

rally ſpread with the richeſt carpets. 

The Moors are fond of ſmoking, and the. great among 

them affect the Per/iar luxury, in having culloon or kerim- 
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ſhilling to paſs through it. Their wriſts and ancles are 
adorned with bracelets, and they have rings upon their 


mitting of an infinite variety in the making up, ſerves 
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ran pipes, which reſemble glaſs decanters, with flowers 
painted in their proper colours at the bottom, Theſe 
are full of water, and plugged up with a machine that 
holds the lighted tobacco; and alſo a leathern pipe wired 
round, two or three yards in length, pliant, and coiled 
like a fnake. Through this pipe they ſuck in the ſmoke, 
which is rendered mild and cool, by firſt paſſing through 
the water, which it cauſes to gurgle, ſo as to form no 
unpleaſing noiſe. According to Mr. ves the tobacco 
uſed in Iadia is, in general, the growth of Perſia, and 
of a yery mild kind. Vaſt quantities of this plant are im- 
ported here in its natural ſtate, and afterwards made into 
a & paſte, with ſugar, ſcented ingredients, and roſe-water; 
and thus ſmoking is made agreeable to perſons who 
otherwiſe would diſlike it. Voyage to India, p. 224.— 

he poor make uſe either of a cocoa- nut ſhell, and a 
bamboo joined to it (this is prepared in the ſame man- 
ner for ſmoking through the water, which is vulgarly 
called, from the noiſe it makes, a hubble-bubble) or 
merely the tobacco leaf rolled up, of about a finger's 
length, which they term a buncus, which is chiefly uſed 
by the G:nto0s, 

The manners of the Moors and Maguls are nearly 
the ſame as thoſe of the ſouthern Afiatics, they beg 
greatly degenerated from the hardineſs and marti 
ſpirit of the northern Tartars, as well from the relaxing 
ſoftneſs of the climate, as from their gradations into 
the Indian voluptuouſneſs and effeminacy. They are, 
however, from their childhood, tutored and trained up 
to great gravity and circumſpection in public, and eſpe- 
cially to curb their paſſions, to prevent their breaking 
out into outward emotions of anger and reſentment, 
which they conſider as the higheſt indecency. It per- 
haps proceeds from this early habit of reſtraint and diſ- 
famulation, that their reſentments, which might other- 
wiſe evaporate in menaces or opprobrious terms, wran- 
kle in their boſoms, till they break out into more ſangui- 
nary effects, and a vindictiveneſs much more fatal: 
thence ariſe the frequent plots, perfidious circumven- 
tions, and deep-laid fchemes of the great to deſtroy each 
other, and of which the hiſtory of this country, given in 
Sea. XVI. furniſhes frequent inſtances. 

Their ſchool education, which is generally no more 
than learning to read the Koran, and to write Perſian, or 
Arabic, is followed by their introduction into all com- 
panies, and into public buſineſs in their tendereſt youth: 
thus their fathers carry them without due preparation 
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and ſometimes at cards; but ſeldom high 
and in the neighbouring iſland of Ceylon: 
much diſturbed when they loſe, 
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Cf the Pleaſures and Luxuries of the Indians, gan 
their dancing Girls; their Equipages ; er 
of Luxury, The Method of Champing uſed in India 2 


T feſtivals, and on other occaſions 

ſend for the dancing girls, who 
betore the company, and readily retire 
men that defire it. They act comedies in the open 4 
by torch light, nor are they ill performed: love ang n 
lantry are the uſual ſubjects. * 
The dancing girls form a diſtinct branch of the co 
munity, and have a particular diſtrict allotted them. Then 
are never wanting a ſufficient number of theſe damſels h 
the uſe of the public, to which they are fo devoted dhe 
they ſeem to have made vows of unchaſtity : accord 8 
their inſtitutes, they are bound to refuſe none who will 
come up to their price, which is governed by their d. 
gree of beauty and accompliſhments. Particular («5 
them are appropriated to the ſervice of the Genty un. 
ples, and perhaps clandeſtinely for the uſe of the Bring 
prieſts that belong to them. They live in a commu 
under the direction of ſome ſuperannuated female of th 
ſame. profeſſion, from whom they receive a regular trip. 
ing, and learn all the arts of pleaſing, in which they n 
but too ſucceſsful; for nothing is more common thy 
for the princes and chief men of thoſe countries to tak 
a particular liking to one of theſe women, and to lah 
immenſe ſums upon her, though their harams abouil 


» It is uſual i 
ling and ae 
with any Young 


with beauties far ſuperior, 


Their dances would, however, at firſt appear diſagree 
able to the Eurepeans, eſpecially as they are accomyy 
nied with a dull kind of muſic, conſiſting of thoſe lit 
drums called tomtcms, cymbals, and a kind of fife, whid 
make a hideous din, and are played on by men, who, 
by accompanying the muſic with their grimaces ar 
{hrivelled features, at the ſame time ſhock the eye, and 
torture the ear; but by uſe the audience become r- 
conciled to their noiſe. The words frequently expreſs th 
ſubject of a pantomime dance, ſuch as a lover courtin 
his miſtreſs; a procureſs endeavouring to ſeduce a woma 


from one gallant in favour of another; or a girl timo 
and afraid of being caught in an intrigue, Theſe lo 
ſcenes the girls execute in charaCter-dances with no dt 
picable expreſſion. In ſome of their dances, in wii! 
they keep excellent time, they pay little regard to no 
deſty in the motions of their limbs, and the Jaſciyiou 
attitudes into which they throw themſelves; though with 
out expoſing any nudity ; for they are richly dreſled, and 
adorned with jewels. In ſhort, they omit no allurements 
and meet with ſuch ſucceſs, that ſome of them ani 
great wealth, | 

Mr. Gro/e obſerves, that the dreſs of theſe women | 
the moſt ſplendid and alluring that can be imagine 
They are generally loaded with jewels from head tots; 
for on their toes they wear rings. Their necks r 
adorned with carcanets, their arms with bracelets, zo 
their ancles with chains of gold and filver, genen 
enriched with precious ſtones. They wear allo 80 
jewels, which at firſt have an odd appearance; bit“ 
which the eye is ſoon reconciled, They, as wel 
other women in that country, have. a peculiar 8. 
covering their breaſts, which makes no incon{iders 


| 

| into the great ſchool of the world. 

The Gentoo merchants alfo uſe the ſame method 
1 with their children, initiating them with the firſt dawn 
| | of reaſon into all the myſteries of trade; ſo that it is not 
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uncommon to ſee boys of ten or twelve years of age ſo 
acute and expert, that it would be difficult to over- reach 
it them in a bargain; and, indeed, their docility, ſedate- 
wy! neſs, and the awful reſpect they pay their parents, are 
ſurpriſing, conſidering the extreme fondneſs of thoſe 
parents; but they have the good ſenſe to temper it ſo 
zudiciouſly as not to ſpoil their children. 

In ͤ8the eaſt, ſays Dr. Dew, there are no public 
places of reſort, no communication of ſentiments, no in- 
| troduCtion. to private friend{hips. A ſullennefs, a love of 
i retirement prevails, which diſunite mankind ; and, as 
| all aſſociations among men are prevented, the hands of 
N. | government are ſtrengthened, by the very virtue of tem- 
| j perance.” 
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| The common Indian ſalute is lifting the right hand to. 
i 1 the head; and if it be a perſon of diſtinction, bowing the 
body a little, but they never ſalute with the left hand 
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Li | | , alone, When, the Mahometans meet, their moſt uſual. | part of their finery, They incloſe them in a pit 
[ þ; compliment, is, God give you health ;” to which the caſes exaQly fitted to them, and made of a very Ig % 
| other replies, God give thee the ſame health, or mayeſt wood linked together, and buckled on at ths bad _ 

thou have the prayers of the pogr.” The ſalutation of a] Theſe confine the breaſts, and prevent their gros? Wn 4 


prince is bowing the body low, putting the hand to the a diſagreeable ſze; and yet from their ſmoothneß “ 


ground, then to the breait, and, afterwards lifting it up 
to the head; and this is repeated three times. 
A perſon viſited does npt meet his gueſt, but intreats 


to ſit by him on thg carpet, and, betel and, areta are 


5 bim, to chew, Which, as in the neighbouring 
countries, they have almaſh conſtantly in their mouths. 
They are, very u reſerved, and ſeldom talk, aloud or very 


faſt. They play at a game that nearly reſpmbles chefs, 


pliancy, they play freely with every motion of the bo 


lity of the wearer, they compoſe the richeſt cor 
their dreſs, from the difplay favoured by their _ 
form; at the-ſame- time, they are eaſily laid alice * 
eſumed at pleaſure, 


Many of theſe girls uſe the ancient embelliſhment?” Bnet” 


. 1 4 
tiled through the greateſt. part of the £oft, of a” 


being gilt, and ſet with gems, according to the 
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0 . circle 7 d the eye-lids, that both may 
h rin between them an y Jids, 1 
1 ede unt of the powder of antimony, that ticks 
by a 3 They pretend that tuts refreſhes and cools 
| : e bende increaſing their luſtre by the ambient 
| ng girls occaſionally aſſume another orna- 
ent, compoſcd of a necklace of many looſe turns, 
| of flowers {trung together, which reſemble double 
Mini Amine; but have a ſtronger and more agree- 
L. Katrance, and are far preferable to any perfumes. 
The equipages and Carriages of the Mahimetans 
fly conſiſt in elephants, horſes, palanquins, and 
2 Ding on elephants is a piece of ſkate principally 
med by the Mag ul himſelf, the princes of the blood. 
. great officers of ſtate, and the nabobs, or viceroys of 
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The ovinces; and nothing can ſurely be more _— " 
els for re the mind with awe, and raiſe the impreſſions * 
| the np and grandeur, than one of thoſe enormous beat : 
irg Wchly capaiitoned, and bearing on its back a kind 0 
10 wil Wnopicd throne, in which the per ſon who ſits in ma- 
eit ce. acc ſtate is fully conſpicuous from ſuch an eminence. 
ſets of Fneſe unweildy animals are, however, growing into diſ- 
9 ten We tor war, ſince the more prevailing uſe of fire-arms, 
Brunn Wd its being diſcovered that, notwithſtanding their 
munity Wnazing dociiity, it is impoſſible to break and train them 


of the S the field ſo perfectly, as to be certain they will not do 


T trains Wore miſchief to thoſe to whom they belong, than to the 


hey zn Pemy, eſpecially when exaſperated with wounds, to 
n m bich their prodigious bulk expoſes them, by making 
to e em a palpable mark. | 

o li Tue beſt horſes uſed in India are brought from Arabia, 
aboud t chicfly from Perſia; theſe make a confiderable article 


trade both by ſea and land ; and, indeed, no part of- 


iſagres De world produces finer horſes than either of theſe coun- 
com. ies. The Mahometans likewiſe ſpare neither care nor 
ſe lite Spence in their keeping, and in breaking them for war. 

. wi BS Of all the methods of travelling, that of the palangurns, 


. as they are uſually pronounced, palangucens, appears 
Poſt adapted to humour their conſtitutional indolence : 
& 2 more lazy way of conveyance cannot well be con- 
Wived. It conſiſts of a bed and bedſtead with ſhort feet, 


n, who, 
ces and 
eye, and 


ome f. 

preſs the Wpvered with an ample canopy, which is commonly either 
courting velvet or cloth, faſtened by means of croſs ſticks, and 
i won or cotton cords, to an arch of bamboo; from the 
timoros ds of which arch proceed the poles. The perſon car- 
eſe low ed may conveniently fit upright under the arch, and be 


h no 0 OL ftered up in that poſture by one or two large pillows ; 


in wa d occaſionally, he may lie at his whole length and ſleep 
to n the way. This arch is prepared while the bamboo is 
laſcivion dung, by keeping it bent ſo as to grow in the deſired 
10h with rm; according to the perfection and ſize of which it 
elled, ars a greater or leſs price. Some of theſe palanquins 
arement, e rendered very expenſive from the decorations beſtow- 
em ans upon them, ſuch as the tuff with which this port- 

Ple couch and its canopy are covered; the expence cf 
women i RS gold or ſilver taſſels, and the feet being carved and 
imagine), (F=t<d over, repreſenting couchant lions, griffins, or other 
ad to tor; Pures. I'he ends of the poles, on which the palanquin 
necks * carried by fix, but moſt commonly by four bearers, are 
elets, ol F< ile adorned with the ſame metals, in form of tygers 
genen aqds; but this is a badge of authority granted only to 
alſo no ew perſons of the higheſt diſtinction. In this point 
e; but y are imitated by the Engliſh; for though there are | 
15 well nden of eminence in our ſettlements that do not keep 
ar way d lanquins, the tygers heads are reſerved for the go- 
on ider:)! nor and ſecond of the council. 


2 pa Some of our gentlemen at Calcutta, diſliking perhaps 
very r indolent attitude in which they are placed in theſe 


the bid riages, invented a new one, in which the bedſtead is 


rowing" (RP erted into a platform that ſupports-an- arm-chair 
thneſs 3% ed to it, in which they ſit more decently, and full as 
the bal: eniently, under the canopied arch; and others have 
0 the . trived a perfect ſedan- chair, only preſerving the bam- 
oft paſt d form at the top and at the ends, fo as to be carried 
- orbicuf the ſhoulders of the bearers. In Bombay and Surat 
1 aſide . 7 cover them during the rains with a kind-of thatch, 
ly put off or on, made of the leaves of the brab- tree, 
ment p Fectes of wild palm, and lined with calico, thus 
f fol NZ a ſhelter impenetrable to the moſt yiolent rain, 


2 


ound the white of the eyes, by drawing a | 


1 A. 18; 


and having windows that ſhut or open at pleaſure, In 
Bengal and other places they are defended, but not ſo 
effe ctually, with an oil-cloth thrown over them. 

The jealouſy of the Mahometans makes them cover 
the palanquins in which their women are carried with a 
variegated ſilk netting thrown looſely over the whole ma- 
chine ; which, without excluding the air, or obſtructing 
the ſight from within, only hinders thoſe without from 
ſeeing them. The Mabometans have indeed affixed fuch 


they have conquered from the Gentozs, they forbid that 
people uſing them, except on the day of their marriage 
for which inſtitution they preſerve ſo high a veneration, 
that it is proverbial with them, that a man on that day is 
as great as a king, and conſequently they reſtrain him 
from no enſigns of royalty. | 

They have a machine called andela, which is of the 
ſame nature as the palanquin ; but the croſs ſticks being 
faſtened to a ſtraight inſtead of an arched bamboo, will 
only admit of their lying at length. Theſe are much 
cheaper, and leſs eſteemed than the palanquins. 

They have another carriage called a dooly, which re- 
ſembles the andola, but is only made of the meaneſt ma- 
terials, and is ſeldom uſed but to carry the poorer ſick. 

TT he hackrees, or hackney vehicles for the hire of the 
public, are drawn by oxen, ſome of which, being trained 
for drawing, will go as faſt as horſes on a full trot; and 
the ſmalleſt are generally the moſt fleet. Theſe are 
chiefly uſed by the Gentoo, eſpecially by the Banyans and 
merchants of Surat, Theſe oxen are kept as ſleek and 
as clean as poſſible, and a pair of them yoked together 
are far from having a diſagreeable appearance; the oxen 
of that country, eſpecially of Guzurat and Cambay, be- 
ing generally white, and ſome of them at leaſt as large as 
our Lincolnſhire cattle, As a contraſt to the whiteneſs 
of their ſkins, they paint their horns with a ſhining black, 
and hang bells about their necks: The hackrees are 
open on three ſides, covered on the top, and made to 


hold two people fitting crols-legged in the oriental man- 


ner, with a pillow at their backs to ſupport them, ot 
to recline upon; and conſequently they have no raiſed 
ſeats, Here their jealouſy has invented another methad 
of concealing their women, by means of folding blinds 
or checks, which fall from the tops of the open ſides. 
Theſe in common are coarſely painted, and made of the 
fibres of the cocoa-nut or brab-tree leaves, ſo Ciſpoſed 
and looſely ſewed together, as to let in the air, and not 
to obſtruct the ſight to thoſe who are within. Each 
hackree has its driver, who fits on the ſhaft, equipped 
with a goad, and takes care of the oxen ; but in Bengal 
the moſt eminent of the Gentoo merchants ride on horſe- 
back, or in a Chaiſe. 

The Moguis themſelves, and the principal Mahimetan 
courtiers, when the empire flouriſhed, uſed to affe& great 
ſtate and ſplendor, and none ſtudied more the luxuries of 
life, though in a manner ſomewhat different from the 
Zurepeans. They take care to have their harams or 
ſeraglios furniſhed with the moſt beautiful women that 
can be procured. Thoſe of Caſhmire are the moſt ad- 
mired by the Mogulr, they being much fairer than in any 
other province, and having a delicacy in their ſhape that 
greatly pleaſes the Moors. Their taſte for beauty is 
pretty ſingular, for the moſt corpulent fair-one is always 
preferred, | | 

They are extremely: jealous of the women they ſhut 
up in their harams, and follow the uſual Matic method 
of committing them to the guard of eunuchs, who are 
generally made ſuch by a total abſciſſion; and the 
blackeſt Abyſſinians are preferred, both on account of 
their colour, and of their fidelity and diſcretion, in which 
they excel the ſlaves of other nations. Nothing can 
be well imagined more cruel, or more oppoſite to the 
benevolent intentions of nature, than thus ſacrificing a 
number of poor creatures to the jealouſy and caprice of 
one man; who, perhaps, amidſt three or f: ur hundred, 
nay, as far as a thouſand and upwards, confines his em- 
braces to a very few of them; while the others, in the 
flower of their age, and with all. the violence of unſatis- 
hed deſi: es, which the climate inſpires, and eaſe, indo- 
lence, and mutual converſe join to augment, languiſh 


and pine away in perpetual and hopeleſs celibacy. 


This 
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an idea of ſtate to palanquins, that, in moſt countries 
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This cuſtom of engroſſing ſuch numbers of the fair- 
ſex is, as a learned and ingenious traveller remarks, at- 
tended with the moſt fatal conſequences ; for beſides the 
injuſtice of depriving ſo many individuals of their na- 
tural gratifications, and the injury done to the population 
of the country, it leads both the great and the meaner 
fort of men, from very difterent cauſes, to the crime 
againſt nature; for as this cuſtom neceſſarily deprives 
ſociety of vaſt numbers of women that would otherwiſe 
appear in the rank of wives, the poorer fort of men, 
from the ſcarcity of women, are led to give a moſt cri- 
minal turn to their paſſions; while, on the other hand, 
the abundance of women at the command of the rich, 
creates a ſatiety that produces the ſame effect: ſo that, 
whether conſidered in a natural, political, moral, or reli- 
gicus point of view, the regulations which prevail in 
Europe reſpecting marriage, will appear much more wile 
and ſalutary, than the polygamy and legal concubinage 
of the or:entali/ts. 

In ſhort, the Moguls have adopted not only the lan- 
guage but the manners of the Perſians; their buildings 
are all in the Perſian ſtyle, and, like them, they are fond 
of fine gardens; and eſpecially of water, both ſtil}, 
and flowing in natural or artificial caſcades and foun- 
tains ; whilſt the climate cauſes an exuberance of ever- 

reens to ſpring up and adorn their banks. Commonly 
in the midſt of their gardens are placed neat airy pavi- 
lions, contrived with a particular regard to coolneſs ; 
hither the owners reſort during the heat of the day, and 
form parties of pleaſure with their women : they enjoy 
the cool of the evening by pieces of water, which are 
generally diſpoſed in the form of an oblong ſquare ; pa- 
vilions commodiouſly formed for recumbence are raiſed 
on the middle of every fide, ſpread with Perſian or Turkey 
carpets. 

Their gardens generally reſemble thoſe of the Chineſe 
in the wilderneſs ſtyle (ſee a particular deſcription of 
them page 45) with this particularity, that inſtead of 
having the door in the middle, as in the European 
manner, it is uſually placed at the corner of the wall, 
by which means the pavilion is not fronted by the ave- 
nue that leads to it; and, inſtead of preſenting to the 
view a length of gravel, or a uniform green walk, the 
eye is delighted with beds of flowers, as variegated as 
poſſible, and, in all the confuſion and agreeable wildneſs 
of nature, offering different ſcenes to the view on every 
ſide of the pavilion, to the corners of which the walks 
obliquely lead. They have no taſte for ſtatues, knots, 
and compartments, formed with perfect ſymmetry, 

Amongſt the articles of luxury, which the Indians 
have in common with many other parts of the Ea}, 
and eſpecially the Mahometans, they have public hum- 
mums for bathing, cupping, ſweating, and rubbing, 
which need no particular deſcription ; but the practice 
of champing, which ſeems to have been in uſe among the 
ancient Romans, is worthy of being particularly ex- 
plained. After a perſon has gone through the ceremony 
of ſweating, bathing, and rubbing (which, however, are 
not always previouſly uſed) he lies down on a couch, 
bed, or ſopha, where the operator handles his limbs as 
if he was kneading dough, or pats them gently with the 
edge of his hands, and chafes or rubs them, concluding 
with cracking all the joints of the wrifts and fingers ; 
and, if th: perſon pleaſes, thoſe of the neck, at all 
which they are extremely dexterous. This they imagiae 
not only ſupples the joints, but procures a briſker cir- 
culation of the fluids, which, from the heat of the cli- 
mate, are apt to loiter through the veins, This excites 
in ſome a kind of pleaſing langour or delirium, under 
which they are ready to faint away, and ſometimes ac- 
tually do ſo; and it is fo common, that it would be dif- 
ficult to find a barber, who is a native, unacquainted 
with the method of practiſing it; this being one of the 
eſſentials of their profeſſion. h | 

In ſhort, ** in moſt of the particulars in which the 
4% luxuries of life conſiſt, theſe orientaliſts are, as Mr. 
Groſe obſerves, ** little, if at all, inferior to the Europe- 
« ans. If they have not their taſte for ſtatues, paint- 
« ings, cabinets of medals, and ſuch articles of refined 
„ curiolity, they are at leaſt not deficient in thoſe of a 
« ſenſuality, to which the warmth of the climate ſo 


5 


« ſtrongly and fo unhappily inclines them; bei 
this enervation and reJaxity generally Rte 
© thoſe manly virtues, and that hardineſs convitys. g 
* to thoſe born under colder and rougher 8 
e thence, moſt probably, the indolent and nass“ 
quieſcence of the egſtern nations in general. ,... 
*© that deteſtable form of government, defpotiſm; bg: 
© not the moſt profuſe fertility of ſoil, nor the Bye. 
© temperature of the air in many parts, nor the a, 
** bleſſings of nature, can atone for the want of the c 
* ingredient in human enjoyment, liberty. age 
* Engliſhman, in the compariſon, cannot but find in. 2 
tives, if ſuch could be neceſlary, to the love al K. 
country, in which the mildeſt laws, under the f 4 
* admirably tempered conſtitution, ſecure to him his fs 
fe 


his property, and, what is dearelt of all, his freedoq.“ 
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Of the Roads, and Method of Travelling in Hindo 
The Building and Furniture in that Country, 


iy, 
* 
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tan, 


HE roads are generally a deep ſand, which in tt, 

dry ſeaſon is ſo hot about noon, that it would 
burn the feet of the poor travellers, if they were not 3; 
hard as a ſhoe- ſole; and there is no ſuch thing as walk. 
ing in theſe ſandy roads with ſhoes. Upon the grent 
roads, at the diſtance of every ten or twelve miles, * 
choulteries, or caravanſeras, which are houſes for trat. 
lers to refreſh themſelves in: they have no doors, but ate 
open on the fide next the road, and generally conſiſt of 
two rooms, in one of which the travellers ſpread their 
carpets and ſleep, while the poons, or foot. ſoldiers, why 
attend them, get ready their proviſions in the other, The 
erecting of theſe houſes jor the accommodation of tr:- 
vellers is in this country eſteemed an extraordinary 14 
of charity. There is generally a reſervoir of water near 
them, and ſome good people in the neighbouring villages 
frequently take care that fire ſhall be provided for Creflins 
proviſions, 5 

When a man of ſubſtance travels, he uſually hire 
eight or ten coo/eys, or chairmen, to carry his palanquin; 
four of theſe run at the rate of four or f've miles an hour, 
and their companions relieve them at certain times with- 
out ſtanding ſtill. Beſides theſe chairmen, it is uſual to 
hire as many muſqueteers and pikemen, to defend them 
from wild beaſts and robbers; and theſe twenty men wil 
not coſt above five ſhillings a day, they being hired for 
three-pence each. Before a perſon intends to bait, he 
ſends ſome of his cooleys to the village to buy proviſions, 
and an ear'hen pot, which does not coſt more than an 
nalf-penny, to dreſs them in; and they pick up flicks 
for firing as they go along. 

The uſual time for travelling is in the morning aud 
evening; for during the heat of noon people generally 
ſleep. In many parts of India, where people are in dan- 
ger of being attacked by the mountaineers, they travel 
in Caravans, or large companies of two or three hundred 
men. On theſe occaſions camels, oxen, and aſſes, ate 
uſed for the carrying of goods; for the Perſian horſes at 
too valuable to be uſed merely as beaſts of burthen, and 
their own ſmall breed are not very fit for it. 

Travelling in the rainy ſeaſon is exceedingly trouble- 
ſome, the flat country being overflowed, and violent tor- 
rents ruſh from the mountains; yet theſe are not ſufficient 
to hinder the common people from taking journies at this 
time of the year; for the people are extremely expert ii 
ſwimming. Mr. Salmen ſays, he happened to be in the 
country during the rains, and having two or three broad 
rivers to paſs, which ran with very great rapidity, e 
truſted himſelf to two blacks, who took him between 
them, and each ſupporting him with one of their hands 
ſwam acroſs the river with all imaginable eaſe, by the uie 
of the other: and in the ſame manner the whole com 
pany, amounting to twelve or thirteen perions, Wete 
taken over. : 

There are no ſuch things as poſts eſtabliſhed in the 
country, but all letters and pacquets over- land are (cnt) 
meſſengers on purpoſe, who are very reaſonable in the 
cemands, and travel on foot with great expedition. 

Their buildings are of two forts ; thoſe ot 


ed by the original Indians, and thoſe of the Megs 
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H1NDOSTAN « A 5 
ns, As the Gentoo inhabitants are, to the 
1 leaſt twenty to one throughout the whole 
Moire, their houſes fill the moſt conſiderable towns 3 
or nothing can appear meaner than the generality of 
_ aructures, which are low thatched cottages, with 

= 5 woe and have only one floor. However, in the 
incipal ſtreets, and in the bazars, or market places, 
_ s ſome uniformity obſerved : in the front of the 
houſes are ſheds, ſupported by ſmall pillars, under which 
are thrown up banks of earth. Under the ſhade of theſe 
ſheds people either expoſe their goods to ſale, or ſitting 
upon mats and carpets, entertain their friends, or tranſ- 
act their buſineſs, whilſt they enjoy the benefit of the 
open air, 2nd of every breeze. They have no windows 
to the ſtreets, which render them {till more diſagreeable ; 
even the palaces of the princes or rqjas have nothing on 
the outſide that appears very elegant, and are moſt of them 
built in one form. Before the gate is a large piazza or 
roof ſupported by pillars open to the front, Upon ad- 
vancing towards the gate, the earth is raiſed to the right 
and left, about a yard high ; and upon theſe banks are 
ſpread fine carpets, or pieces of European (ſcarlet cloth, 
with cuſhions of the ſame ſort, to loll upon. Here the 
| raja ſits to hear the complaints of his ſubjects, to enter- 
= tain foreigners, or tranfact affairs of ſtate. A late author 
3 ſays, that he ſaw one of theſe princes fitting under ſuch 
2 cover befote the gate of his palace, attended by his 
guards with glittering arms, and a hund:ed flambeaux: 
die was dreſſed in a muſlin veſt, a white turban, and 
E abundance of jewels {ſparkling about him but the next 
day, when our author ſaw him ſtripped of his ornaments, 
and with a ſmall retinue, the ſcarlet cloth and carpets 
removed, and the building, which the night before he 
imagined to be a ſplendid palace, to have only clay walls, 

it abated much of the opinion he had entertained of his 

reatneſs. 

, There are, however, ſome good houſes in their ſtyle 

of building, which is partly Gentoo, and partly Mhreſe. 
Thoſe of the greateſt note have the gateway ſo contrived 

28 to render it defenſible againſt a ſudden attack of a few 
armed men; a circumſtance of conſiderable importance 
ian cities where oppoſing the firſt attack of any perſons 
ſent by the government to oppreſs or deſtroy the owner, 

is often attended with future ſecurity, by giving time to 

& raiſe a party capable of counteraCting ſuch proceedings. 
For the greater ſecurity of the women, of whom the 
Moors eſpecially are remarkably jealous, the private apart- 
ments always lie backwards. They are extremely fond 
= of having one room, in the middle of which a fountain 
is kept playing; for by the noiſe of the falling water they 
are lulled to ſleep, and at the ſame time they are refreſhed 
| by the coolneſs it diffuſes through the apartment; but it is 
attended with a dampneſs that might be prejudicial to 
the conſtitution of an European. They have the common 
convenience of the eaſtern ſophas, ſo commodious for 
fitting croſs-legged, and they are fond of European look- 
4 ing-glaſſes, with which they chictly adorn their rooms, 
They have another ornament which has a pleaſing effect; 
+ the beams of the ceiling are ſometimes curiouſly inlaid 
with ivory and mother-of-pearl, in flouriſhes and ſcroll 
work. They have generally a kind of faloon, which they 

term a divan, entirely open on ons {ide to the garden. 
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= Of their Food, and their principal Difhes. An Account of 
2 Indian Entertainment. Their Fons neſs for ſpirituous 
Liquors, though prohibited; and their extreme Indolence. 
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HE times for eating are chiefly in the morning and 
5 evening ; for as the middle of the day is generally 
& ery hot, they endeavour to paſs it away by ſleeping ; the 
"ropeans, however, eat at noon, and lie down to fleep 
toon after; but when they make an entertainment, it is 
ulually in the evening, 
3 Zlabemetans, and Centoos alſo, inſtead of bread, 
por wg dry, and think it more wholeſome, light, 
RN iy See en to the climate. The Mahometans 
3 = pidity by the ſauces with which they accom- 
£2 A ich are made of fowl, fleſh, or fiſh, generally 
or itewed, ſo as not to want the knife when ſerved 


up. the great * with them is to have it ſavoury and 
1 


| 
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high-ſeaſoned, Meat ſeldom comes to their table in 
joints, yet they are very fond of a lamb or kid roaſted 
whole, and ſtuffed with raiſins and piſtachio- nuts, which 
they then eat with it inſtead of bread, 

They have a great variety of diſhes, for which they 
have different names ; but the three moſt common ones 
are currees, kitcharees, and plow. 

The currees are extremely various, they being a ſort 
of fricaſee made of any animals or vegetables, and eaten 
with rice: currees, made of vegetables, are chiefly uſed 
by the Bramins, who never eat what has had life; but 
the principal ingredients are the pulp of the cocoa-nut 
for thickening it, turmeric for turning it yellow, and 
ſpices for giving it a reliſh, 


dhall, which they eſteem very wholeſome and nouriſbing, 
and is generally eaten with ſalt-fiſh, butter, and pickles 
of various ſorts, 

Piloꝛu is a boiled fowl covered with rice alſo boiled, to 
which are added ſpices and turmeric ; they ſometimes 
render it extremely expenſive by the addition of amber- 
gris. 

Moſt of the Europeans ſoon become reconciled to the 


beyond thoſe which are reliſhed among us; but the gi a 
turther recommendation of this regimen, it being more 
wholeſome, and more adapted to the climate than the 
quantities of fleſh which we are accuſtomed to eat. 

As the meat is ready cut to their hands, they uſe nei- 
ther knife, fork, ſpoon, or any other inſtrument in 
eating ; but taking a handful of rice, ſqueeze it into a 
lump as big as an egg, and put it in their mouths ; they 
have no napkins to wipe their hands and mouths with, 
but waſh before and after their meals. Some of them 
will not touch with their lips the bottle or cruſe out of 
which they drink, but holding the veſſel high, pour the 
liquor into their mouths, and will thus ſwallow a great 
deal without once gulping, or ſpilling a drop. T hey uſe 
only the right hand in eating ; the left being at other 


times employed in waſhing of their poſteriors, which 


makes them ſcrupulouſly renounce its aſſiſtance at their 

meals, 

Beſides water, which is their common drink, they 

have palm wine and toddy, neither of which will raiſe 

the ſpirits much when they are new; they have alſo the 
milk of the cocoa-nut, and when they are hot and fa- 

tigued, they drink milk with garlic infuſed in it; but 

beſides theſe ſmaller liquors, they have ſeveral kinds of 

ſpirits, that go under the common name of arract, ſome 


ſome from rice, but the laſt is both the weakeſt and the 
worſt, and is called pariar arrack, as fit only for the pa- 
riars or common people. This liquor is not very expen- 
five, a hogſhead, containing fifty gallons, is frequently 
fold for forty or fifty ſhillings. As for beer and wine, 
none are made in the country, and what is brought from 
Europe is exceſſively dear; for a bottle of common beer is 
worth eighteen-pence, and fine ale and wine fell for four 
ſhillings and ſix-pence a bottle each. 

Few of the Mahometans of India abſtain from wine 
when they have an opportunity of being treated with it 
by the Europeans but they ate much fonder of cordials 
and ſtrong drams; for they do not think even arrack 
ſtrong enough, unleſs triple diſtilled ; they are, however, 
ſo cautious, that the greateſt drinkers among them are 
never ſeen in public diſordered with liquor; yet the 
vice of drunkenneſs ſometimes precipitates their governors 
and great men into a dangerous abuſe of their power, 

Some caſts of the Gentaos wholly abſtain from animal 
food, and among theſe the ſimplicity of their lives appears 
wholly anſwerable to that of their diet ; for this regimen, 
an ingenious traveller obſerves, ſeems to have an influence 
on their minds as well as their bodies, they being ge- 
nerally free from the more violent paſſions and from 
reſtleſs purſuits, except what an eager avarice ex- 
cites; thoſe of them at leaſt who enter into temporal 
affairs, may vie with any other condition of men, in 
their love of gain. Their conſtitutions are generally 
healthy, though they are not ſtrong bodied, Their 
ſenſes of ſmell and taſte are exquiſite, which they doubt- 
leſs owe to their abſtinence from fleſh : thus to them 
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Kitcharee is only rice ſtewed with a kind of pulſe called 


country diet, and many eſteem the flavour of theſe diſhes 


of which is diſtilled from toddy, ſome from ſugar, and 
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flowers produce a much ſtronger odour than the ſame 
ſort would to Europeans; and they are as nice in the 
taſte of different waters as the latter are in that of wines, 
and make as great a point of Juxury in the Choice of 
them. It is alſo obſervable, that wounds are much 
ſooner and much eaſter cured, when the patient is uſed 
only to a vegetable diet, than when he feeds upon fleth, 
the body being free from thoſe groſs humours which fleſh- 
diet creates, That love of indolence and inaction which 
generally prevails among the Gertocs, cauſes them prover- 
bially to quote this paſſage from the writings of one of 
their authors, It is better to fit ſtill than to walk; 
better to ſleep than to wake z but death is beſt of all.” 


TE CT CM 


Of their Genius, Languages, Manner of IM riting, Learning, 


and Skill in the Sciences. 


HEN we attentively examine,” ſays Raynal, 
„ the accounts given by travellers of the 


manners of the natives of India, we ſeem to wander 
among heaps of ruins, the remains of an immenſe fabric. 
The original form is loſt, but enough is preſerved to con- 
vince us of the magnificence and regularity of the plans. 
Amidft a variety of abſurd ſuperſtitions, puerile and ex- 
travagant cuſtoms, ſtrange ceremonies and prejudices, 
we may diſcover the traces of ſublime morality, dcep 
philoſophy, and refined policy; but when we attempt to 
trace the religious and civil inſtitutions to their origin, we 
find that it is loſt in the maze of antiquity.” 


The native Indians, or Hindoos, are men of ſtrong 


natural parts, and had they the advantages of literature, 
might diſtinguiſh themſelves in the republic of letters. 
They are, however, ſaid to have ſome of 3p. ys writ- 
ings in the Arabian tongue, and ſome of t 
that celebrated phyſician Avicenna, and likewiſe ſome 
fragments of the Old Teſtament in the ſame language; 
but this is only to be underſtood of the Mahometan inha- 
bitants, many of whom are deſcended from the Arabs. 
* Theſe have but few books, which are all in manuſcript, 
for the art of printing has not been introduced amongſt 
them. According to the Abbe Raynal, we may trace the 
origin of moſt ſciences in the hiſtory of this country, 
Even before the age of Pythagoras, the Greeks travelled to 
India for inſtruction ; the trade carried on by them with 
the oldeſt commercial nations, in exchange for their 
cloth, is a proof of their great progreſs in the arts of in- 


duſtry. H. Politique, liv. i. 


works of 


There are a variety of languages or dialeAs in India, 


The Hind:/tany, which is more or Jeſs underſtood, and 
ſpoken in all thoſe parts of India called Hinds/tan, is 
derived from the Shanſcrit, and intermixed with many 
Perſian and Arabic words. The dialect and accent of it 
alſo varies in different parts of India, as more or leſs in- 
fluenced by the inhabitants of each reſpective diſtrict :— 
on the coaſts of Choromandel and Malabar, by mixing 
with the Tamuly, Telenga, and Malabar dialects; in 
Oriſſa, with the Ovreahs; and in Bengal, with the Ben- 
gally, It is beſt ſpoken in the province of Agra. 


The court language is the Perſian, which is not only 


ſpoken by all the great omrahs, but by all the polite in 
general; but the learned language is the Arabian. 


No language is more univerſally underſtood on the 


coaſts than the Portugueſe, which is the Lingua Franca of 
that part of the world; but it is mixed with ſome Indian 
words, and is ſo corrupted as to retain a reſemblance only 
in the radical words. 


The Genteos, in ſome parts, write with an iron ſtile, 


or bodkin, on cocoa or palm-tree leaves, not like the 
Chineſe, in a ſtraight line downwards, but from the left 
hand ſlanting to the right. They have a thin ſhining 
paper, ſometimes ten feet in length and a foot broad, and 
tack as many ſheets together as the writing requires ; the 
pen they write with is the ancient calamus, or reed, 
which is about the thickneſs of a gooſe-quill. When 
they write to a prince, the whole ſurface of the paper is 
gilt; and for the ſecurity of thoſe letters of conſequence 
that are ſent to court, they are rolled up cloſe, and in- 
cloſed in a hollow cane, or bamboo, the ends of which arc 
ſealed up, that no wet may be able to injure them. Upon 
their ſeals, or cheps as they are called in this country, 
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they have no coat of arms; theſe are entirely unknow 
in India; but they have their own names, or title; key 
graved on gold or ſilver, or on a cornelian, fi 

They have a great value for their hiſtory, which 
written in verſe, and conſiſts of fabulous relations of jj... 
ſubordinate deities and heroes: they have alſo the 
ſaints and martyrs, whoſe memories they celebrate, ,,; 
give entire credit to all the adventures and miracle; ., 
corded in the ſongs of the Bramius. 

The Centoos, or original Indians, begin their yea; on 
the firſt of March, and the Mahometans on the tenth. 
when, according to their aſtrologers, the ſun enters into 
Aries; and the year is compoſed of thirteen moons, 

They divide the day into four parts, and the night into 
as many, which they call pabrs, and theſe they agan 
ſubdivide into eight parts, which they call gurrecs; of 
according to the ancient cuſtom, meaſure them by wat, 
dropping out of one veſſel into another. In ſome prey 
towns a perſon is appointed to look after the vellt}, d 
to turn it up when all "is dropped out, at which time he 
ſtrikes the number of the pars as they paſs with a hammer 
upon the brim cf a piece of metal like a pewter.diſl; 
but the common people in the country are obliged 9 
gueſs at the time of day: and indeed it is not very dif. 
ficult to know it in the ſouthern part of India, where the 
ſun conſtantly riſes and ſets about fix o'clock, 

Few people excel the Bramins in the practical part of 
arithmetic, this being their principal ſtudy ; for, from 
their infancy, they are taught to calt up ſums by their 
fingers, without the help of a pen. 

The Bramins have ſome tables, formed by the ancient 
aſtronomers, for calculating eclipſes, and are pretty exact 
in their predictions ; but they are entirely ignorant 
of the theory. They conſider the day in which an 
ecliple happens as a time of plenary indulgence; and, 
by waſhing themſelves in water, believe they reccive the 
remiſſion of their fins. Nothing can be more extraya- 
gant than their ſyſtem of the heavens: they imagine 
that the moon is above the ſun, though the contrary 
is demonſtrated by eclipſes; and that the ſun, when he 
ſets, hides himſelf behind a mountain. Yet they are ac- 
quainted with the twelve ſigns of the Zodiac, and give 
them the ſame name in their language as we do in ours, 

The ſcience moſt univerſally practiſed among them is 
aſtrology ; and even the Megul will not fo much as un- 
dertake a journey, or form any important reſolution, ex- 
cept the aſtrologers tell him that it is a fortunate hour; 
and the very moment they preſcribe, he ſets about f. 
The Gentoo Indians are to this day ſo infatuated with 
aſtrology, that their merchants will not let a ſhip fail, or 
ſtrike a bargain, or, in ſhort, undertake any butinels ci 
importance, on thoſe days that are ſet down for unlucky 
ones. The Indian Bramins are generally the almanack- 
makers of the country, and conſtantly mark in ther 
calendars what they call their good and bad days, in tie 
obſcrvation of which they are invincibly ſuperititious. 

The Indians have no ſkill in anatomy or phyſic; they 
however ule ſimples, and apply them with ſucceſs. The 
Bramins are ſaid to poſie!s many valuable ſecrets in nt 
tural philoſophy, which they have acquired by their fiu- 
dious and contemplative turn; and which, if not broug#! 
to Europe, is leſs owing to any reſerve in them, than (0 
the want of curiofity and a ſpirit of enquiry in the Eur 
ans; who ſeldom travel to thcſe diſtant parts in ſearci a 
knowledge, and are too much engroſſed by views of 140% 
ing a fortune to employ ſufficient attention, or to ule tis 
means for becoming maſters of ſuch diſcoverics. 

For bloody-fluxes, the Bramins ſuggeſt a very ſimple 
and, according to them, a moſt infallible remedy, confil- 
ing of a ſtrict abſtinence from every thing but rice [tewes 
dry, to which they allow no ſauce: to this they attributs 
an abſorbent quality, that is excellent againſt that ach 
mony which preys on the entrails, and breeds the difot- 
der. They allow no other drink but water, corrected by 
a very moderate quantity of cinnamon, or caſſia [ignuit: 

The mordechin, a moſt violent diſorder, chiefly know” 
on the Malabar coaſt, ſeizes the patient with ſuch violen 
purging, vomiting, and pain in the inteſtines, that it = 
frequently carry them off in thirty hours. For thist 
phyſicians know no remedy more effectual than the me 
cautery applied to the ſoles of the feet; which 2 : 
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ſuch 2 powerful revulſion as ſeldom fails of producing a 
c 


ct, 
bad 5 miſſionaries, and even many of the Pro- 


„eg, are of opinion that the Bramins cure molt diſ— 
_ by charms. They tie little bits of paper about 
1 neck, uſing at the ſame time an unintelli- 
e which ſerves to amuſe the common people; 
2 et. the ſame time uſe natural means, which there 
hh 11 be little occaſion for, had the devil as great a ſhare 
in theſe cures as is imagined. But in no inſtances do they 
N 6 more uſe of theſe pretended charms than in reco- 
a”: perſons bitten with ſnakes : beſides the other means 
uſed in this caſe, they always keep the patient awake, 
and fing and play to him as they do to the ſerpents when 
they dance. Some {Europeans have highly extolled the 
virtues of the ſnake-ſlone z this is a {mall artificial {tone, 
almoſt flat, with a little protuberance in the middle, and 
of a grey colour. It 1s ſaid to be compoſed of the aſhes 
of burnt roots, mixed with an earth found at Diu, a 
Partugueſe town in India. It is ſaid, that this ſtone being 
applied to the part invenomed, ſticks faſt, and by its 
owerful attraction ſucks out the poiſon, til] the pores 
being full it falls off; but, on being put into milk, emits 
the venomous matter it has imbibed, and again recovers 
its alexipharmic quality, and may be applied as before; 
and if this ſtone be ſcraped into a glaſs of wine, or any 
other liquor, and taken inwardly, it is reputed to be a 
moſt powerful medicine againſt malignant fevers ; but 
the pretended virtues of the ſnake-ſtone are now generally 
exploded in India, and the cure of thoſe wounds cauſed 
by the bite of theſe venomous reptiles, are left to Indian 
pay ſicians. 


er 


Of their Still in the mechanic Arts, Manufactures, and 
Trades, with a particular Account of the Conflruttion of 
= their Ships, and the Integrity of their Merchants. The 
Ingenuity of their Fugglers, and of their dancing Serpents. 


HE mechanics and artificers of India are greatly 
42 admired for their fine muſlins and callicoes; ſome 
ot theſe muſlins are ſo exceeding thin, that it 1s ſaid a 
whole piece may be drawn through a ring; and yet if a 
piece be torn in half, they will work it together ſo neatly 
that it cannot be diſcovered where it was torn. The 
chints and callicoes on the coaſt of Coromandel are paint- 
cd with a pencil by the meaneſt of the people; but thoſe 
to the northward are printed; and yet the colours of 
either of them never waſh out. They not only paint 
birds, beaſts, trees, and flowers, but will draw the pic- 
ture of a man tolerably well; and it is ſaid they will 
copy our pieces fo perfectly, that it will require a good 
judge to diſtinguiſh the copy from the original; but their 
Kill in this particular is probably much exaggerated, 

They have the art of drilling holes through China- 
ware, and ſewing it together with braſs wire; fo that a 
bowl broken into half a dozen pieces may be made to 
hold liquors as well as when whole. 

The goldſmiths work curiouſly in hllegrean, and imitate 
any goidimith's work made in Europe ; and yet both the 
lorge and all the tools they uſe are not worth ten ſhillings. 
I ney are even frequently ſeen at work in the middle of 
the ſtrests; a goldſmith there being a mean employment. 

The cement uſed by their builders is harder than their 
bricks. it being made of ſea-ſhells; and they will terrace 


le one entire ſtone, and be altogether as hard, 

The Indians fail moſt in iron work. They make no 
Watches, clocks, gun-locks, or any hard-ware that re- 
gutes good ſprings: in ſome parts of India they forge 

"cry good ſword-blades and poignards. | 
$a Surat they excel in the art of ſhip-building ; and if 
On models were as fine as thoſe of the Engli/h, which 
wi are the fondeſt of imitating, it might be aſſerted, 
mom the leaſt exaggeration, that they would build in- 
er need the beſt ſhips in the world for duration ; but 
Kane 2 as well as their other architecture, has al- 
1 } 8 clumſy, unfiniſhed, and Inaccurate about 
"Mes eir ſhips are much longer than thoſe of the Eu- 
= in Proportion to their breadth; and it is not un- 

mon for one of them to laſt a century, which is leſs 
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the roof of a houſe, or lay a floor with it that ſhall reſem- 
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owing to the ſummer ſeas in thoſe parts, than to the ſo- 
lidity of their workmanſhip, and the nature of the wood 
of which they ate built. Their bottoms and ſides are 
formed of planks let into one another, ſo that the joints 
are impenetrable ; and the knees, or crooked timbers, are 
generally inclined to that form from their natural growth, 
without being warped by ſteam, eſpecially where partt- 
cular care is taken of their conſtruction. 

The wood is of a particular ſort called teat, which is 
full as durable as oak, and has this advantage, that it is 
not ſo apt, in an engagement with cannon-ſhot, to fly in 
ſplinters, which commonly do more miſchief to the men 
than the balls themſelves. 'I hey have likewiſe a pecu- 
liar way of preſerving their ſhip's bottoms, by occa- 
ſionally rubbing into them what they call wood-oil, 
which the planks imbibe, and are thereby nouriſhed and 
keep from decay, 

Their ſhips are not launched from ſlips, but by digging 
canals from the water to where the ſtocks, or what they 
call their cradles, are, and dropping them into the ſtream 
that is brought up to them, 

They ule pohoon-maits chiefly from the Malabar 
coaſt ; but all the ſerviceable cordage is brought from 
Europe; their coyr-ropes, made of the fibres of cocoa- 
nut huſks, being more harſh and unmanageable for either 
running or ſtanding rigging than what is produced from 
hemp. They have, however, very large and ſerviceable 
coyr-cables, which laſt much longer in ſalt water than in 
freſh, which is apt to rot them; and as our iron is much 
better than theirs, their anchors are moſtly Eureptan. 
Their country manufacture of cotton into a ſail-cloth 
called dungaree ſupplies them with ſails, which, though 
neither ſo ſtrong nor ſo laſting as ours, are more pliant, 
and leſs apt to ſplit; and, inſtead of pitch, they make 
uſe of the gum of a tree called damar, which is not in— 
ferior to It, 

The navigators have but little ſcill, but that little is 
ſufficient for the purpoſes of navigating ſhips where they 
ſeldom put to ſea but in the fair ſeaſon, and conſequently 
rarely meet with ſtorms. Their common {ailors want 
the vigour, expertneſs, and patience of fatigue, for which 
the Europeans are diſtinguiſhed, yet do they fill their 
{tations better than their commanders, 

The Banyans, or, as they are ſtiled, Black Merchants, 
have been repreſented by ſome authors as a tricking art— 
ful ſet of people, and full of ſuch low cunning as renders 
it difficult to deal with them; but this is ſo far from 
being true, that theſe merchants are in general the faireſt 
and molt open dealers in the world; except where they 
have been corrupted by the Europeans. Thoſe of Surat, 
notwithſtanding European intercourſe, are famous for the 
ſimplicity and frankneſs of their tranſactions. As an 
inſtance of this, on a ſhip's coming thither laden with 
goods, nothing more is neceſſary to be done than for the 
commander or tupercargo to bring his muſters or ſamples 
on ſhore, together with his invoice; and theſe merchants 
reſorting to him, will, if the aſſortment ſuits them, im- 
mediately ſtrike a bargain for the whole cargo, with no 
other trouble than ſettling the per centage upon the items 
of the invoice. In this manner, ſays Mr. Greſe, many 
a carzo, from five to thirty thouſand pounds, and up- 
wards, has been fold in half an hour's time, with very 
few words, and the amount immediately paid, either in 
ready money, or by barter, according as the buyer and 
ſeller have agreed, with as much probity as is ever 
practiſed by Luropean merchants of the moſt eſtabliſhed 
character, 

The remarkable coolneſs and ſerenity with which theſe 
Banyans conduct all their tranſactions, gives them a great 
ſuperiority over a paſſionate man in tranſacting buſineſs. 
If you offer them ſhamefully leſs than their goods are 
worth, or fly into a paſſion at their under-rating your's, 
they are never provoked to ſhew the leaſt indecent heat of 
temper. In this particular they have the ſame advantage 
over the Europeans, that a cool gameſter has over a paſ- 
ſionate one. 

In deſcribing the ingenuity of the Indians, it will not 
perhaps be deſcending too low, to take notice of their 
tumblers and jugglers, who, as in other countries, go 
from town to town; and are ſo dexterous, that ſome of 
our countrymen have very weakly attributed their tricks 

do 
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flowers produce a much ſtronger odour than the ſame 
ſort would to Europeans; and they are as nice in the 
taſte of different waters as the latter are in that of wines, 
and make as great a point of Juxury in the Choice of 
them. It is alſo obſervable, that wounds are much 
ſooner and much eaſier cured, when the patient is uſed 
only to a vegetable diet, than when he feeds upon fleſh, 
the body being free from thoſe groſs humours which fleſh- 
diet creates, That love of indolence and inaction which 
generally prevails among the Gertocs, cauſes them prover- 
bially to quote this paſſage from the writings of one of 
their authors, „It is better to fit ſtil] than to walk; 
better to ſleep than to wake; but death is beſt of all.” 


Ber. FL, 


Of their Genius, Languages, Manner of IF riting, Learning, 
and Skill in the Sciences. 


co. HEN we attentively examine,” ſays Raynal, 

„the accounts given by travellers of the 
manners of the natives of India, we ſeem to wander 
among heaps of ruins, the remains of an immenſe fabric. 
The original form is loſt, but enough is preſerved to con- 
vince us of the magnificence and regularity of the plans. 
Amidſt a variety of abſurd ſuperſtitions, puerile and ex- 
travagant cuſtoms, ſtrange ceremonies and prejudices, 
we may diſcover the traces of ſublime morality, deep 
philoſophy, and refined policy; but when we attempt to 
trace the relipious and civil inſtitutions to their origin, we 
find that it is loſt in the maze of antiquity.” 

The native Indians, or Hindors, are men of ſtrong 
natural parts, and had they the advantages of literature, 
might diſtinguiſh themſelves in the republic of letters. 
They are, however, ſaid to have ſome of Ari/{otle's writ- 
ings in the Arabian tongue, and ſome of the works of 
that celebrated phyſician Avicenna, and likewile ſome 
fragments of the Old Te/tament in the ſame language; 
but this is only to be underſtood of the Mahometan inha- 
bitants, many of whom are deſcended from the Arabs. 
Theſe have but few books, which are all in manuſcript, 
for the art of printing has not been introduced amongſt 
them. According to the Abbe Raynal, we may trace the 
origin of moſt ſciences in the hiſtory of this country, 
Even before the age of Pythagoras, the Greeks travelled to 
India for inſtruction; the trade carried on by them with 
the oldeſt commercial nations, in exchange for their 
cloth, is a proof of their great progreſs in the arts of in- 
duſtry. Hifl. Politique, liv. i. 

There are a variety of languages or dialects in India. 
The Hindeſtany, which is more or Jeſs underſtood, and 
ſpoken in all thoſe parts of India called Hinds/tan, is 
derived from the Shanſcrit, and intermixed with many 
Perſian and Arabic words. The dialect and accent of it 
alſo varies in different parts of India, as more or leſs in— 
fluenced by the inhabitants of each reſpective diſtrict :— 
on the coaſts of Choromandel and Malabar, by mixing 
with the Tamuly, Telenga, and Malabar dialects; in 
Oriſſa, with the Ooreabs; and in Bengal, with the Ben- 
gally, It is beſt ſpoken in the province of Agra. 

The court language is the Perſian, which is not only 
ſpoken by all the great omrahs, but by all the polite in 
general; but the learned language is the Arabian. 

No language is more univerſally underſtood on the 
coaſts than the Portugueſe, which is the Lingua Franca of 
that part of the world; but it is mixed with ſome Indian 
words, and is ſo corrupted as to retain a reſemblance only 
in the radical words. 

The Gentoos, in ſome parts, write with an iron ſtile, 
or bodkin, on cocoa or palm-tree leaves, not like the 
Chineſe, in a ſtraight line downwards, but from the left 
hand ſlanting to the right. They have a thin ſhining 
paper, ſometimes ten feet in length and a foot broad, and 
tack as many ſheets together as the writing requires ; the 
pen they write with is the ancient calamus, or reed, 
which is about the thickneſs of a gooſe-quill, When 
they write to a prince, the whole ſurface of the paper is 
gilt; and for the ſecurity of thoſe letters of conſequence 
that are ſent to court, they are rolled up cloſe, and in- 
cloſed in a hollow cane, or bamboo, the ends of which are 
ſealed up, that no wet may be able to injure them. Upon 
their ſeals, or cbops as they are called in this country, 


— 


| 


they have no coat of arms; theſe are entirely unky,,, 
in India; but they have their own names, or titles, 5 
graved on gold or ſilver, or on a cornelian. : 

They have a great value for their hiſtory, which“ 
written in verſe, and conſiſts of fabulous relations of the, 
ſubordinate deities and heroes: they have alſo thei 
ſaints and martyrs, whoſe memories they celebrate, ,,. 
give entire credit to all the adventures and miracle, * 
corded in the ſongs of the Bramius. 

The Gentoos, or original Indians, begin their vent on 
the firſt of March, and the Mabemetans on the tenth, 
when, according to their aſtrologers, the ſun enters in; 
Aries; and the year is compoſed of thirteen moons, 

They divide the day into four parts, and the night into 
as many, which they call pahrs, and theſe they agan 
ſubdivide into eight parts, which they call gurrees ; and 
according to the ancient cuſtom, meaſure them by war 
dropping out of one veſſel into another. In ſome gteat 
towns a perſon is appointed to look after the veſſel, ad 
to turn it up when all is dropped out, at which time hs 
ſtrikes the number of the pahrs as they paſs with a hammer 
upon the brim of a piece of metal like a pewter.difh, 
but the common people in the country are obliged 99 
gueſs at the time of day: and indeed it is not very dif. 
ficult to know it in the ſouthern part of India, where the 
ſun conſtantly riſes and ſets about ſix o'clock. 

Few people excel the Bramins in the practical part of 
arithmetic, this being their principal ſtudy; for, from 
their infancy, they are taught to caſt up ſums by their 
fingers, without the help of a pen. 

The Bramins have ſome tables, formed by the ancient 
aſtronomers, for calculating eclipſes, and are pretty exact 
in their predictions ; but they are entirely ignorant 
of the theory. They conſider the day in which an 
ecliple happens as a time of plenary indulgence; and, 
by waſhing themſelves in water, believe they reccive the 
remiſſion of their ſins. Nothing can be more extraya- 


gant than their ſyſtem of the heavens: they imagine 


that the moon is above the ſun, though the contrary 
is demonſtrated by eclipſes; and that the ſun, when he 
ſets, hides himſelf behind a mountain. Yet they are ac- 
quainted with the twelve ſigns of the Zodiac, and give 
them the ſame name in their language as we do in ours, 

The ſcience moſt univerſally practiſed among them is 
aſtrology ; and even the Mcgul will not ſo much as un- 
dertake a journey, or form any important reſolution, ex- 
cept the aſtrologers tell him that it is a fortunate hour; 
and the very moment they preſcribe, he ſets about ft. 
The Gentoo Indians are to this day ſo infatuated with 
aſtrology, that their merchants will not let a ſhip fail, or 
ſtrike a bargain, or, in ſhort, undertake any buſineſs af 
importance, on thoſe days that are ſet down for unlucky 
ones. The Indian Bramins are generally the almanack- 
makers of the country, and conſtantly mark in ther 
calendars what they call their good and bad days, in tie 
obſcrvation of which they are invincibly ſuperſtitious. 

The Indians have no ſkill in anatomy or phyſic; they 
however uſe ſimples, and apply them with ſucceſs. The 
Bramins are ſaid to poſſeſs many valuable ſecrets in nt 
tural philoſophy, which they have acquired by their ſtu- 
dious and contemplative turn; and which, if not broug#! 
to Europe, is leſs owing to any reſerve in them, than t0 
the want of curioſity and a ſpirit of enquiry in the Eur 
ans; who ſeldom travel to theſe diſtant parts in ſearci c 
knowledge, and are too much engroſſed by views of rai- 
ing a fortune to employ ſufficient attention, or to uſe the 
means for becoming maſters of ſuch diſcoverics. 

For bloody-fluxes, the Bramins ſuggeſt a very ſimple 
and, according to them, a moſt infallible remedy, conſiſt 
ing of a ſtrict abſtinence from every thing but rice ſtewes 
dry, to which they allow no ſauce: to this they attributs 
an abſorbent quality, that is excellent againſt that ach. 
mony which preys on the entrails, and breeds the difor- 
der. They allow no other drink but water, corrected 0 
a very moderate quantity of cinnamon, or caſſia /1gn#" 

The mordechin, a moſt violent diſorder, chiefly know" 
on the Malabar coaſt, ſeizes the patient with ſuch vio 
purging, vomiting, and pain in the inteſtines, that it = 
frequently carry them off in thirty hours. For this! | 
phyſicians know no remedy more effectual than the actu⸗ 


cautery applied to the ſoles of the feet; which 2 
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ſuch 2 powerful rerulſion as ſeldom fails of producing a 
C 


8 : 
Ns Pop miſſionaries, and even many of the Pro- 


ante, are Of opinion that the Bramins cure molt diſ- 
2 « by charms. They tie little bits of paper about 
wo alen“ neck, uſing at the ſame time an unintelli- 
eee which ſerves to amuſe the common people; 
ny the ſame time uſe natural means, which there 
— id be little occaſion for, had the devil as great a ſhare 
* cures as is imagined. But in no inſtances do they 
N N more uſe of theſe ptetended charms than in reco- 
vering perſons bitten with ſnakes : beſides the other means 
uled in this caſe, they always keep the patient awake, 
and fing and play to him as they do to the ſerpents when 
they dance. Some Europeans have highly extolled the 
virtues of the ſnake-/tone 3 this is a ſmall artificial {tone, 
almoſt flat, with a little protuberance in the middle, and 
of a grey colour. It is ſaid to be compoſed of the aſhes 
of burnt roots, mixed with an earth found at Diu, a 
Portuguiſe town in India. It is ſaid, that this ſtone being 
applied to the part invenomed, ſticks faſt, and by its 
owerful attraction ſucks out the poiſon, till the pores 
being full it falls off; but, on being put into milk, emits 
the venomous matter it has imbibed, and again recovers 
its alexipharmic quality, and may be applied as before ; 
and if this ſtone be ſcraped into a glaſs of wine, or any 
other liquor, and taken inwardly, it is reputed to be a 
moſt powerful medicine againſt malignant fevers ; but 


the pretended virtues of the ſnake-ſtone are now generally 


exploded in India, and the cure of thoſe wounds cauſed 
by the bite of theſe venomous reptiles, are leſt to Indian 


pay ſicians. 


„ 


Of their Still in the mechanic Arts, Manufactures, and 
Trades, with @ particular Account of the Conflruttion of 
their Ships, and the Integrity of their Merchants. The 
Ingenuity of their Fugglers, and of their dancing Serpents. 


HE mechanics and artificers of India are greatly 
admired for their fine muſlins and callicoes; ſome 
of theſe muſlins are ſo exceeding thin, that it 1s ſaid a 
whole piece may be drawn through a ring; and yet if a 
piece be torn in half, they will work it together ſo neatly 
that it cannot be diſcovered where it was torn. The 
chints and callicoes on the coaſt of Coromandel are paint- 
cd with a pencil by the meaneſt of the people; but thoſe 
to the northward are printed ; and yet the colours of 
either of them never waſh out. They not only paint 
birds, beaſts, trees, and flowers, but will draw the pic- 
ture of a man tolerably well; and it is ſaid they will 
copy our pieces ſo perfectly, that it will require a good 
judge to diſtinguiſh the copy from the original; but their 
Kill in this particular is probably much exaggerated, 
They have the art of drilling holes through China- 
ware, and ſewing it together with braſs wire; fo that a 
bowl broken into halt a dozen pieces may be made to 
hold liquors as well as when whole. 
The goldſmiths work curiouſly in hllegrean, and imitate 
any goldimith's work made in Europe; and yet both the 
iorzeand all the tools they uſe are not worth ten ſhillings. 


S They are even frequently ſeen at work in the middle of 
| the ſtreets; a goldſmith there being a mean employment. 


The cement uſed by their builders is harder than their 
bricks. it being made of ſea-ſhells; and they will terrace 


the roof of a houſe, or lay a floor with it that ſhall reſem- | 


le one entire ſtone, and be altogether as hard. 
The Indians fail moſt in iron work. They make no 


Watches, clocks, gun-locks, or any hard-ware that re- 


quires good ſprings: in ſome parts of India they forge 
* Surat they excel in the art of ſhip- building; and if 
os models were as fine as thoſe of the Engli/h, which 
wen are the fondeſt of imitating, it might be aſſerted, 
without the leaſt exaggeration, that they would build in- 


| comparably the beſt {hips in the world for duration ; but 


2 _ 2 as well as their other architecture, has al- 
h Js tomething clumſy, unfiniſhed, and inaccurate about 

' heir {hips are much longer than thoſe of the Eu- 
in proportion to their breadth; and it is not un- 


co N 
mmon for one of them to laſt a century, which is leſs 
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owing to the ſummer ſeas in thoſe parts, than to the ſo- 
lidity of their workmanſhip, and the nature of the wood 
of which they are built. Their bottoms and ſides are 
formed of planks let into one another, ſo that the joints 
are impenetrable ; and the knees, or crooked timbers, are 
generally inclined to that form from their natural growth, 
without being warped by ſteam, eſpecially where parti- 
cular care is taken of their conſtruction. 

The wood is of a particular ſort called teat, which is 
full as durable as oak, and has this advantage, that it is 
not ſo apt, in an engagement with cannon-ſhot, to fly in 
ſplinters, which commonly do more miſchief to the men 
than the balls themſelves. 'I hey have likewiſe a pecu- 
liar way of preſerving their ſhip's bottoms, by occa- 
ſionally rubbing into them what they call wood-oil, 
which the planks imbibe, and are thereby nouriſhed and 
keep from decay, | 

Their ſhips are not launched from ſlips, but by digging 
canals from the water to where the ſtocks, or what they 
call their cradles, are, and dropping them into the ſtream 
that is brought up to them, 

They ule pohoon-maits chiefly from the Malabar 
coaſt ; but all the ſerviceable cordage is brought from 
Europe; their coyr-ropes, made of the fibres of cocoa- 
nut huſks, being more harſh and unmanageable for either 
running or ſtanding rigging than what is produced from 
hemp. They have, however, very large and ſerviceable 
coyr-cables, which laſt much longer in ſalt water than in 
freſh, which is apt to rot them; and as our iron is much 
better than theirs, their anchors are moſtly Zurcpean. 
Their country manufacture of cotton into a ſail-cloth 
called dungaree ſupplies them with fails, which, though 
neither ſo ſtrong nor ſo laſting as ours, are more pliant, 
and leſs apt to ſplit; and, inſtead of pitch, they make 
uſe of the gum of a tree called damar, which is not in- 
ferior to it. 

The navigators have but little (kill, but that little is 
ſufficient for the purpoſes of navigating ſhips where they 
ſeldom put to ſea but in the fair ſeaſon, and conſequently 
rarely meet with ftorms. Their common ſailors want 
the vigour, expertneſs, and patience of fatigue, for which 
the Europeans are diſtinguiſhed, yet do they fill their 
{tations better than their commanders, 

The Banyans, or, as they are ſtiled, Black Merchants, 
have been repreſented by ſome authors as a tricking art- 
ful ſet of people, and full of ſuch low cunning as renders 
it difficult to deal with them; but this is ſo far from 
being true, that theſe merchants are in general the faireſt 
and molt open dealers in the world; except where they 
have been corrupted by the Europeans. T hoſe of Surat, 
notwithſtanding European intercourſe, are famous for the 
{ſimplicity and frankneſs of their tranſactions. As an 
inſtance of this, on a ſhip's coming thither laden with 
goods, nothing more is neceſſary to be done than for the 
commander or ſupercargo to bring his muſters or ſamples 
on ſhore, together with his invoice; and theſe merchants 
reſorting to him, will, if the aſſortment ſuits them, im- 
mediately ſtrike a bargain for the whole cargo, with no 
other trouble than ſettling the per centage upon the items 
of the invoice. In this manner, ſays Mr. Greſe, many 
a cargo, from five to thirty thouſand pounds, and up- 
wards, has been fold in half an hour's time, with very 
few words, and the amount immediately paid, either in 
ready money, or by barter, according as the buyer and 
ſeller have agreed, with as much probity as is ever 
practiſed by European merchants of the moſt eſtabliſhed 
character, 

The remarkable coolneſs and ſerenity with which theſe 
Banyans conduct all their tranſactions, gives them a great 
ſuperiority over a paſſionate man in tranſacting buſineſs. 
If you offer them ſhamefully leſs than their goods are 
worth, or fly into a paſſion at their under-rating your's, 
they are never provoked to ſhew the leaſt indecent heat of 
temper. In this particular they have the ſame advantage 
over the Europeans, that a cool gameſter has over a paſ- 
ſionate one. | 

In deſcribing the ingenuity of the Indians, it will not 
perhaps be deſcending too low, to take notice of their 
tumblers and jugglers, who, as in other countries, go 
from town to town; and are ſo dexterous, that ſome of 
our countrymen have very weakly attributed their tricks 
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to magic and the power of the devil; and the ingenious 
Mr. Groſe ſays, their deceptions are ſo amazing, that he 
has not the courage to relate what he himſelf has ſeen 
them perform, for fear of being taxed with running into 
the marvellous. We have already mentioned their in- 
cantation of ſnakes ; and it will not be improper to add 
here, that people carry thoſe reptiles in round baſkets ; 
and when they uncover them begin to ſing and play upon 
their pipes, at which all the ſnakes raiſe up the upper parts 
of their bodies, and keep time with the muſic by the mo- 
tion of their heads, while their lower parts remain coiled 


up in the bottom of the baſket, If the muſic ceaſes ever 


ſo little, they leave off dancing, and getting out of 
the baſket hiſs at each other, as if they would fight; 
but, on renewing the muſic, they immediately begin 


again to dance. The Europeans are not very fond of 


having theſe ſnakes (ſome of which are very large) come 
near them; though they are told by their owners, that 
there is no danger to be feared from them, for it is ſaid 
their teeth are pulled out. The ſkill and ingenuity ne- 
ceſſary to teach theſe reptiles thus to divert the people by 
their actions is incomprehenſible to an European. 


. 
Of the different Tribes of the GExTo0s, or HinDoos. 


GE NTIO is a Portugueſe word meaning Gentile, by 

which general appellation all the natives of India 
were at firſt called, whether they were {ahometans or 
Hindoos: whence the Engliþ have adopted the term 
Gentoo, to diſtinguiſh the Hindoos, or followers of Brimba, 
from the Mahometans, or Muſſulmen, whom they con 
monly, though improperly, call Moors, or Moorme 
Bolt's Conſiderations on Indian Q Fairs. 

The Hinds have from all antiquity been divided in 
four great tribes, each of which comprehends a variety 
of inferior caſts, Theſe tribes do not intermarry, eat, 
drink, or in any manner aſſociate with one another, ex- 
cept when they worſhip at the temple of Fagganat, (the 
being who is ſaid to preſide over the preſent period) in 
Oriſſa, where it is held a crime to make any diſtinction. 

"The firſt and moſt noble tribe are the Brahmins, who 
alone can officiate in the prieſthood, like the Levites 
among the Jews. They are not, however, excluded 
from government, trade, or agriculture, though they are 
ſtrictly prohibited from all menial offices by their laws. 
They derive their name from Brimha, whom they allego- 
rically ſay, produced the Brahmins from his head when 
he created the world. The ſecond in order is the Sittri 
tribe, who are ſometimes diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
Kittri, or Koytri. They, according to their original in- 
ſtitution, ought to be all military men; but they fre- 
quently follow other profeſſions. Brimba is ſaid to have 
produced the Kittri from his heart, as an emblem of that 
courage which warriors ſhould poſſeſs. The name of 
Beiſe or Bice is given to the third tribe, "They are for 
the moſt part merchants, bankers, and cunias, or ſhop- 
keepers. Theſe are figuratively ſaid to have ſprung from 
the belly of Brimha : the word Beiſh ſignifying a pro- 
vider or nouriſher, The fourth tribe is that of Sudder. 
They ought to be menial ſervants, and they are incapable 
of raiſing themſelves to any ſuperior rank, Theſe are 
ſaid to have proceeded from the feet of Brimba, in alluſion 
to their low degree. But indeed it is contrary to the in- 


violable laws of the Hindoos, that any perſon ſhould riſe } 


from an inferior caſt into an higher tribe. If any, there- 
fore, ſhould be excommunicated from any of the four 
tribes, he and his poſterity are for ever ſhut out from the 
ſaciecy of every caſt in the nation, This ſeverity pre- 
vents all intermixture of blood between the tribes, ſo 
that in their appearance, they ſeem rather four different 
nations than members of the ſame community. 

We cannot better illuſtrate the attachment of an Hin- 
doo to the peculiar tenets of his religion as well as to his 
tribe, than by relating the following anecdote, from Mr. 
Verelſt's account of Bengal. | 

An Hindoo had been bribed to procure ſome papers be- 
longing to a gentleman who died in the company's ſer- 
vice, The ſon caught him in the fact; and in revenge 
of his treachery, compelled him to ſwallow a ſpoon- 
ful of broth. Ridiculous as the puniſhment may ſeem, 
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it was attended with very ſerious conſequence, 
ſooner was his pollution known, than he was 4... 
from his caſt ; loſt all the benefits of ſociet 
avoided as a leper by his tribe. When a n 
diſgraced, he js henceforward obliged to herd with 
Hallachores, ** Who,” ſays Mr. Scrafton, * can ſca - 
be called a tribe, being the refuſe of all tribes, To 
are a ſet of poor unhappy wretches, deſtined to 2 
from their birth. They perform all the vileſt es 
life, bury the dead; and carry away every thing PR ry 
polluted. They are held in ſuch abomination hat : 
the Malabar {ide of India, if one of theſe china. 
touch a man of a ſuperior tribe, he draws his ſabre fr 
cuts him down on the ſpot, without any check fron : 
own conſcience, or from the laws of the country,” . 
this miſerable ſituation was the poor Hindoo, when Low 
Clive deſired the Brahmins to aſſemble, and conſider i 
there could not be a remiſſion of an involuntary val 
tion from their law; after many conſultations, the Braz. 
mins affected a compliance, but the man was never . 
ſtored to his tribe. 

The Mahometan governors often take advantage gf 
this principle when they want to extort money; and ſo 
highly do the Hindoos value their religious purity, thi 
after they have borne the ſevereſt corporal puniſhmen: 
rather than diſcover their wealth, a threat of defiien;en 
will effect what torture has attempted in vain, Vel 
Preſent State of Bengal, p. 14.2. 

The Hinds, or Gentoos, greatly exceed the Ai. 
metans in number. They are a mild, humane, obedient 
and induftrious race of men, who, of all nations on e's 
are the moſt eaſily conquered and governed, Ailafina 
tions and conſpiracies never exiſt among them. Hence 
penal laws are ſcarce known; for their motives to bid 
actions are few, 'Temperate in their living, and clic;'; 
in their conſtitutions, their paſſions are calm; and dhe 
have no object but that of living with comfort and ee. 
Tame and ſubmiſſive, from the coldneſs of a Vegr u '2 
diet; they have a natural abhorrence to blood. Inde 
trious and frugal ; they poſſeſs wealth which they neter 
uſe. Thoſe countries governed by native princes, which 
lay beyond the devaſtations of the Mahometans, are rich 
and cultivated to the higheſt degree. Dow's Intradufiny 
Pref. to his Hit. of Hindaſtan. 

This diſtinction of the Genteos into caſts or tribes, 
forms a remarkable peculiarity in their religion and 20- 
vernment, and has both its conveniences and inconve- 
niences, Thus great injuſtice is frequently done to ge- 
nius and talents, to which they pay no regard, nor make 
any allowance for that infinite diverſity produced by ne- 
ture. Thus ſome are confined to make an inſignificant 
figure in one ſphere, who might ſhine in another. Bu: 
the prejudices of education in favour of this cuſtom au- 
nihilates the ſenſe of the injury done to individuals. 

As molt of theſe tribes have a chief, who is in ſom? 
meaſure accountable for the conduct of the individuals cf 
which his tribe is compoſed, this regulation gratitics the 
views of government: the individuals, on any necellar) 
occaſion, being either numbered or aſſembled with cat 
and expedition, 

Among the naires, or nobles principally, prevails th? 
ſtrange cuſtom of one wife being common to a numbe; 
in which the great power of cuſtom is ſeen, in its nee! 
producing any jealouſies or quarrels among thoſe wi? 
poſſeſs the ſame woman. Beſides, the number of thei: 
huſbands is not ſo much limited by any ſpecific law, © 
by a kind of tacit convention, by which it ſeldom happens, 
that it exceeds fix or ſeven, The woman is, howe'* 
under no obligation to admit more than a ſingle attech. 
ment, though ſhe is not the leſs reſpected for uſing he 
privilege in its utmoſt extent; and they are ſometm® 
ſaid to have twelve huſbands; but they, as well as {1 
muſt be ail of the ſame tribe. | 

W hen the daughter of a zair is married to the firlt 0 
her huſbands, he builds her a houſe, in which he alone 
cohabits with her, till ſhe takes a ſecond. The hu 
bands all agree and cohabit with her by turns, according 
to their priority of marriage, each eight or ten days, ? 
they can fix the term among themſelves; and he who” 
with her, during that time provides for her ſupp" 
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aves his arms at the door, and none dare remove 
enter the houſe, on pain of death ; but if there 
s to guard the door, any of them may freely 
During the time of cohabitation, ſhe ſerves her 
huſband as putveyor and cook; ſhe alſo takes care to 
v1 dis cloaths and arms clean. When ſhe proves with 
mw ſhe nominates its father, who takes care of its edu- 
c tion, after ſhe has ſuckled it, and taught it to walk and 
Gas but from the impoſſibility of aſſigning the true 
hol the eſtates of the huſbands deſcend to their ſiſter's 
children, and if there are no ſuch heirs, then to the 


neareſt in blood to the grandmother 


SECT, XI. 


the Marriages of the Gentoos in general; the Behaviour 
0, ts 8 their early Pregnancy; and their Ma- 
nagement of their Children. Of the Funerals ef the 


Gentoos, and the Women's burning themſelves on the 


Funeral Pile of their Huſbands. 
OTHING can be more public and ſplendid than 


the ſolemnization of the marriages of the Gentoos ; 
ine little bride and bridegroom, who are frequently no 
more than three or four years of ape, are carried through 
the ſtreets for ſeveral nights ſucceſſively, dreſſed in the 
richeſt cloaths, and adorned with the fineſt jewels their 
parents can procure z at the ſame time the ſtreets are 
rendercd as light as day, by the great number of torches 
lighted upon the occaſion : and they are preceded by flags, 
ſtreamers, wind-muſic, and a crowd of their friends, who 
come to expreſs their joy upon the happy occaſion z which 
was not determined before the aſtrologer was conſulted, 
and the fortunate hour fixed, After the bride and bride- 
groom have finiſhed this pompous cavalcade, they are 
taken to the houſe where the father of the little wife lives, 
and being ſeated oppoſite to each other, with a table be- 
| tween them, they ſtretch out their hands, and having 
joined them acroſs the table, the prieſt covers both their 
heads with a kind of hood, which remains ſpread over 
them about a quarter of an hour, during which time he 
| prays for their happineſs, and gives them the nuptial be- 
| nediction 3 after which their heads are uncovered, and 
| all the company ſprinkled with roſe-water and perfumes 
cout of filver cruets, till their cloaths are wet and diſ- 
coloured with the ſaffron with which they are mixed; 
and thus they are worn for a week after, to ſhew that they 
| have been at one of theſe joyful meetings. The evening 
E concludes with a magnificent entertainment ſuitable to 
the quality and wealth of the parents, and ſometimes 
| theſe feſtivals Jaſt ſeveral days. 
The Gentoo, though frugal in every other article of 
| life, are ſo very extravagant on theſe occafions, that 
ſome of them almoſt ruin themſelves, and laviſh away 
upon their children's nuptials what would be a handſome 
E proviſion for the married couple when grown up; for 
| they ſpare no expence in proceſſions, muſic, dancing- 
| girls, fire-works, feaſting, and the ornaments of their 
| houſes, endeavouring in every thing to outvie each other; 
it being a matter of ambition with them to have it ſaid 
| how much was expended at a ſon's wedding: and as the 
| preſence of the Bramins are neceſſary in the performance 
or the ceremony, they come in for a ſhare of the enter- 
= ainment and preſents. Some of the great black mer- 
& Chants at Bengal have been known to ſpend a lack of 
lupecs, which amounts to above eleven thouſand pounds; 
2nd, beſides making conſiderable preſents, have invited 
F the Engiijh gentlemen to an entertainment, furniſhed in 
|: the Engliſß manner, under the direction of an Engliſh 
1 22 for which they have allowed five hundred pounds. 
A n ſhort, moſt of them, upon theſe occaſions, ſtretch 
5 their abilities to the utmoſt. 
|. IP wr on women treat their huſbands with extra- 
12 L yy tenderneſs; their conduct is in ge- 
ne dee b and very few are ever known to violate 
I their hen by: ed. They are intirely in the power of 
. 7 o to whom they bring no other fortune be- 
EE eir Cloaths, and perhaps two or three female ſlaves; 
| » among the wealthy, it is ſaid the father of the huſ- 
* advances a conſiderable ſum to the wife's friends; 
that ſhe is in a manner purchaſed, like' the reſt of his 
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houſehold = but they have a greater liberty of going 
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abroad than the Mabometaus, at leaſt the tradeſmen's 
wives, and thoſe of the other inferior caſts, go conſtantly 
in the morning and evening, with their earthen pots, to 
the common wells, to fetch water to waſh themlelves, 
which they do ſeveral times a day from head to fdot. 

The Bramins and Banyans generally content themſelves 
with one wife, except ſhe proves to be barren, which is 
eſteemed a great misfortune and reproach ; but this is, 
however, very rarely the caſe: ſome of the other tribes 
of the Gentoos allow themſelves a greater latitude, 

The Hind, as well as the Mahometan, dreads the ex- 
poſal of his women as the worſt diſhonour. Women,” 
ſays Mr. Dow, are ſo ſacred in India, that even the 
common ſoldiery leave them unmoleſte Nin the midſt of 
ſlaughter and devaſtation, The Haram is a ſanctuary 
againſt all the licentiouſneſs of victory, and ruffians 
covered with the blood of an huſband ſhrink back with 
confuſion at the ſecret apartments of his wives.” 

'The women begin to bear children at twelve years of 
age, and even much younger, for Mr. Gre/e ſays he has 
ſeen them pregnant in their tenth year; but then their 
teeming- time is ſoon over. They ſeldom Rave any chil- 
dren after they are thirty years of age, and frequently 
before that time they entirely loſe their bloom, and all 
that plumpneſs and delicacy for which they are remark- 
able, This is, however, not to be underſtood of the 
women brought from Caſbmire, who being born in a more 
northern climate, and in a purer air, amongſt the moun- 
tains bordering on North-eaſt Tartary, retain their charms 
and continue prolikc as long at leaſt as any European 
women ; but theſe generally fall to the ſhare of the prin- 
cipal Mahometans. | | 

When a child is about ten days old, they give it a name. 
On this occaſion they aſſemble ten or a dozen children, 
who ſtanding in a ring hold a ſheet in their hands, into 
which the Bramin, or prieſt, pours a quantity of rice, 
upon which he lays the child to be named. The boys 
who hold the ſheet, ſhake the child and the rice together 
for about a quarter of an hour, and then the father's 


ſiſter advances and names the child, cuſtom having given- 


her that right; but if the aunt be not preſent, the child 
is named by the father or mother. A month or two 


afterwards the child, it is ſaid, is carried to a pagoda, 


where a Bramin mixes ſome ſhavings of ſandal-wood, 


camphire, cloves, and other things, and puts them upon 


the child's head, from which time the infant is reputed 
a complete Banyan. | 

The lying-in women are thought ſo impure, that none 
muſt touch them for the firſt ten days but their nurſes ; 
and till ;forty days are expired, they muſt not anywiſe 
afſiſt in the dreſſing proviſions, or in the performance of 
any other houſehold affairs. 

The Indians never bind or ſwathe their children, but 
both their boys and girls go perfectly naked till they can 
run about; while infants they are rocked in cradles 
faſtened to the beam of the houſe, which being ſwung 
backwards and forwards, go much eafier and quieter than 
ours that ſtand upon the floor. 

We ſhall now take notice of the funerals of the Gen- 
toos, ſome of whom bury the body, and others burn it; 
but this laſt is the moſt common. As Mr. Gro/e was 
preſent at both theſe ceremonies when at Bombay, we 
ſhall take our account from him, his veracity being un- 
diſputed. The firſt he mentions was a Ketteree that 
buried his wife, who was a young woman, and ſeemed 
to be about twenty years of age, Thoſe who accompa- 
nied the huſband dug a pit exactly in the ſhape of a well, 
on one ſide of which was a niche hollowed out for the 
corpſe to be depoſited, in a fitting poſture, with room 
ſufficient for a plate of raw rice, and a jar of water by her 
fide. The pit was no ſooner ready, than they put her 
into it with all her cloaths and jewels, exactly as ſhe 
wore them when alive. But as ſoon as ſhe was placed, 
her huſband, who till then had ſtood ſtill as a ſpectator, 
jumped into the grave, and very compoſedly took off all 
her jewels, and brought them up with him; after which 
the pit was filled up. 

As to the ceremony of burning; having waſhed the 


corpſe, and dreſſed it in ſuch cloaths as the deceaſed uſually ' 


wore in his life-time, the relations and friends aſſemble, 
and carry it out on a bier to a little diſtance from the town, 
B b b This 
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This is uſually done the next day ; but if a perſon dies in 
the morning, his body is ſometimes burnt the fame even- 
ing, for a corpſe will not keep long in thoſe hot countries. 
The funeral pile is uſually prepared near ſome river, or 
pond ; and if he be a perſon of wealth, great quantities 
of fragrant wood is mixed with the reſt that torms the 
pile. Mr. Groſe ſaw the ceremony performed on the 
corpſe of a youth about eighteen, tlie fon of a Banyan. 
The funeral pile was prepared on the beach, the father 
aſſiſting at it bare- headed, with the little cloaths he had 
on, coarſe and torn, which is their general manner of 
mourning. As ſoon as the corpſe was placed on the pile, 
and ſome prayers muttered by the attendant Pramin, fire 
was ſet to it at one of the corners; and the wood being dry, 
and in a great quantity, it ſoon blazed up, and conſumed 
the body to aſhes, without any noiſome ſmell : ſuch, 
however, does not unfrequently happen, if there is but 
little wood, or the rain intervenes, to damp the flames. 
The aſhes are gathered together and thrown with cere- 
mony into the ſea by a Bramin, who, for that purpoſe, 
wades into it as far as he ſafely can; but thoſe who are 
moft bigotted, and can afford the expence, leave orders 
for their aſhes to be collected, put into an urn, ſ:aled up, 
and carried to be thrown into the Gang. s, to whote waters 
they attribute a peculiar ſanctity. “ But what drew my 
attention moſt,” ſays the above author, in the courſe of 
this ceremony, was the behaviour of the father, who, ac- 
cording to the Centos cuſtom of its being always the next 
and deareſt male relation that ſets fire to the pile, walked 
thrice round it with a ſort of deſperate haſte, and then, 
with his face averted, thruſt his hand behind him, and gave 
fire to it; after which he, with the appearance of the 
utmoſt agonies, rolled himſelf in the ſand, beating his 
breaſt and tearing his fleſh,” 

Few travellers who have paſſed through India omit 
mentioning the cruel cuſtom of the women publicly 
burning themſelves at the death of their huſbands, which 
is ſaid to be {till practiſed in ſome places, though the 
Mahometans have endeavoured to aboliſh it, and rictiy 
prohibit it ever being performed. Mr. Holwell gives the 
following account of this cuſtom: 

„ 'The cauſe commonly aſſigned for the origin of this 
ſacrifice (peculiar to the wives of this nation) is, that it 
was a law conſtituted to put a period to a wicked practice 
that the Gentoo wives had of poiſoning their huſbands ; 
—for this aſſertion we cannot trace the ſmalleſt ſemblance 
of truth, and indeed the known fact, that the ſacrifice muſt 
be voluntary in the woman, refutes that common miſtake. 
It has allo been a received opinion, that if the wife 
refuſes to burn, ſhe loſes her caſt (or tribe) and is ſtamp- 
ed with diſgrace and infamy; an opinion equally void 
of foundation in fact as the other, The real ſtate of 
the caſe is thus circumſtanced : the firſt wife (for the 
Gentoo laws allow bigamy, although they frequently do 
not benefit themſelves of the indulgence, if they have iſſue 
by the firſt) has it in her choice to burn, but is allowed 
twenty-four hours in which to form her reſolution, 
after the deceaſe of her huſband ;—if ſhe refuſes, the right 
devolves to the ſecond, —if either, after the expiration of 
twenty-four hours, publicly declare, before the Bramins 
and witneſſes, their reſolution to burn, they cannot then 
retract, If they both refuſe at the expiration of that 


term, the worſt conſequence that attends their refuſal, is 


lying under the imputation of being wanting to their 
own honour, purification, and the proſperity ot their fa- 
mily ; for from their infancy, they are inſtructed by the 
houſehold Bramin to look upon this cataſtrophe as moſt 
glorious to themſelves, and beneficial to their children : 
the truth is, that the children of the wife who burns, be- 
come thereby illuſtrious, and are ſought after in marriage 
by the moſt opulent and honourable of their caſt, and 
fometimes received into a caſt ſuperior to their own. 
„When people have lived together to an advanced age, 
in mutual acts of confidence, friendſhip, and affection ; 
the ſacrifice a Gentoo widow makes of her perſon (under 
ſuch an affecting circumſtance as the loſs of friend and 
huſband) ſeems leſs an object of wonder but when we 
ſee women in the bloom of youth and beauty; in the 
calm poſſeſſion of their reaſon and underſtanding, with 
aſtoniſhing fortitude ſet at nought the tender conſidera- 
tions of parents, children, friends, and the horror and 
I 


. Ixposra, 
torments of the death they court, we cannot reſiſt yi 
ing ſuch an act, and ſuch a victim, with tears of Sg 
miſeration, awe, and reverence. 1 

e have been preſent at many of theſe ſacrißces. 
in ſome of the victims we have obſerves x pitiay), 
dread, tremor, and reluctance, that itrongly ſpoke wy 
pentance for their declared reſolution ; but it was ha 
too late to retract, or retreat ; Bino was waiting forth 

5 l 3 S kor the 
ſpirit, If the felt-doomed victim diſcovers want of cou 
rage and fortitude, ſhe is with gentle force obliged 0 
aſcend the pile, where ſhe is held down wich long pole; 
held by men on each fide of the pile, until the ling 
reach her; her ſcreams and crics, in the mean time, bein, 
drowned amidſt the deafening noiſe of loud muſic, and th; 
acclamations of the multitude. Others we have ſcen wy 
through this fiery trial with moſt amazing, ſteady, cam 
reſolution, and joyous fortitude.” Mr. Po/wel! then 
gives an inſtance of the latter, which happened ſome years 
paſt at the % India company's factory at Caim uU 
in the time of Sir Francis Ruſſel's ehieſſhip; the author 
and teveral other gentlemen of the factory, were preſent 
ſome of whom are now living: it is as follows. ; 

At five of the clock on the morning of the 4th of 
February 1742-3, died Rhaam Chund, a pundit, of the 
Mahbavrattor tribe, aged twenty-eight years; his widow 
(tor he had but one wife) aged between ſeventeen and 
eighteen, as ſoon as he expired, diſdaining to wait the 
term allowed her for reflection, immediately declared to 
the B: amins and witneſſes preſent her reſolution to burn; 
as the family was of no ſmall conſideration, all the mer. 
chants of C:/ſimbuzaar, and her relations, left no argy- 
ments uneflayed to diſſuade her from it. Lady Ruſſi, 
with the tendereſt humanity, ſent her ſeveral meſſages ty 
the ſame purpoſe ; the infant ſtate of her children (two 
girls and a boy, the eldeſt not four years of age) and 
the terrors and pain of the death ſhe ſought, were paint- 
ed to her in the ſtrongeſt and moſt lively colouting— 
ſhe was deaf to all—ſhe gratefully thankee Lady Ruſſel, 
and ſent her word ſhe had now nothing to live for, but 
recommended her children to her protection. When the 
torments of burning were urged to ſhake her reſolution, 
ſhe with a reſolved and calm countenance, put her finger 
into the fire, and held it there a conſiderable time, the 
then with one hand put fire in the palm of the other, 
ſprinkled incenſe on it, and fumigated the Bramins. The 
conſideration of her children thus left deſtitute of both 
parents was again urged to her. She replied, he that made 
them would take care of them. She was at laſt given to 
underſtand, ſhe ſhould not be permitted to burn; this for 
a ſhort ſpace ſeemed to give her deep affliction, but ſoon 
recollecting herſelf, ſhe told them, death was in her 
power ; and that if ſhe was not allowed to burn, accord- 
ing to the principles of her caſt, ſhe would ftarve herel;. 
Her friends, finding her thus peremptory and reſolved, 
were obliged at laſt to aſſent. 

«© The body of the deceaſed was carried down to the 
water-ſide early the following morning, the widow fol- 
lowed about ten o'clock, accompanied by three very prin- 
cipal Bramins, her children, parents, and relations, and 2 
numerous concourſe of people. The order of leave for 
her burning did not arrive from Hefſeyn Khan, F ouzdaur 
of Mort adabad, until after one, and it was then brougi: 
by one of the Soubah's own officers, who had orders to 
ſce that ſhe burnt voluntarily. The time they waited fo: 
the order was employed in praying with the Bramins, anc 
waſhing in the Ganges; as ſoon as it arrived, ſhe retited, 
and ſtayed for the ipace of half an hour, in the midſt ci 
her female relations, amongſt whom was her mother; 
ſhe then diveſted herſelf of her bracelets, and other ci 
naments, and tyed them in a cloth, which hung like a1 
apron before her; ſhe was then conducted by her temas 
relations to one corner of the pile; on which was a 
arched arbor tormed of ery ſticks, boughs, and leaves, 
open only at one end to admit her entrance; in this 3 
body of the deceaſed was depoſited, his head at the ef 
oppoſite to the opening. At the corner of the pile, to 
which ſhe had been conducted, the Bramin had made? 
{mall fire, round which ſhe and the three Bramins ſat for 
ſome minutes; one of them gave into her hand a leaf o 
the bale-tree (the wood commonly conſecrated to form 


part of the funeral pile) with fundry things _- 
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threw into the fire; one of the others gave 
4 leaf, which ſhe held over the flame, whilſt 
he dropped three times ſome ghee on it, which melted 
1 fell into the fire (theſe two operations were prepa- 
ek ſymbols of her approaching diſſolution by fire) 
_— hüllt they were performing this, the third Brain 
a to her ſome portions of the Aughtorrah Bhade, and 
oof her ſome queſtions, to which ſhe anſwered with a 
Ready and ſerene countenance; but the noiſe was ſo 
reat, we could not underſtand what ſhe ſaid, although 
we were within a yard of her. Thele over, ſhe was 
Jed with great ſolemnity three times round the pile, the 
Bramins reading before her ; when ſhe came the third 
ime to the ſmall fire, ſhe ſtopped, took her rings oft 
her toes and 2 ou + them 28 other 725 
. here ſhe took a ſolemn majeſtic leave of her 
Children, parents, and relations; after which, one of 
the Bramins dipped a large wick of cotton in ſome ghee, 
gave It ready lighted into her hand, and led her to 
the open ſide of the arbor; there all the Bramins fell at 
her feet; after ſhe had bleſſed them, they retired weep- 
ing;—by two ſteps, ſhe aſcended the pile, and entered 
the arbour ; on her entrance, ſhe made a profound reve- 
rence at the feet of the deceaſed, and advanced and 
ſeared herſelf by his head; ſhe looked in ſilent medita- 
tion on his face for the ſpace of a minute, then ſet fire 
to the arbor in three places; obſerving that ſhe had 
ſet fire to the leeward, and that the flames blew from 
her, inſtantiy ſeeing her error, ſhe roſe, and ſet fire to 
windward, and reſumed her ſtation ; enſign Daniel with 
his cane ſeparated the graſs and leaves on the wind ward 
fide, by which means we had a diſtinct view of her as ſhe 
ſat. With what dignity, and undaunted a countenance, 
ſhe ſet fire to the pile the laſt time, and aſſumed her ſeat, 
can only be conceived, for words cannot convey a juſt 
idea of her. — The pile being of combuſtible matters, the 
ſupporters of the roof were preſently conſumed, and it 
| tumbled upon her.” Holwell's Intere/ling Events, Part 
Il. p. 88 and ſeg. | | 
| The r of the Indian women for their 
huſbands, ſays Mr. Groſe, is owing to their early marri- 
ages, after which the parties in the ductility of child- 
hood are brought up together till the time of conſumma- 
tion, in the confirmation of their mutual tenderneſs, as a 
| ſacred point of religion; and the women eſpecially retain 
| ſuch ſtrong impreſſions of this doCtrine, that numbers of 
them readily embrace this cruel practice of burning 
& themſelves with their huſbands. Some of them living 
under governments where this barbarous act of ſuperiti- 
tion was not ſuffered, have voluntarily gone to Gentoo 
countries, barely to enjoy the liberty of performing it. 
Others, after bringing up their young children to a 
| ſtate of maturity, which it ſeems is an allowable reaſon 
ol diſpenſation with them, and many years after the death 
1 of their huſbands, have, as if they had endured life only 
till the duty to their children was fulfilled; paid that to 
their deceaſed huſbands, of ſeeking to rejoin them, by 
? 8 with the uſual ceremony. | 
Ar. Dow ſays, that the cuſtom of the women's burn- 
ing themſelves has fallen into diſuſe in India; nor was it 
ever conſidered as a religious duty. This ſpecies of bar- 
| barity, ſays the ſame author, like many others, aroſe ori- 
1 RY 0m the fooliſh enthuſiam of feeble minds: in 
text in the Bedas, conjugal affection and fidelity are 
13 | hey Ae „The woman, in | Bw 
no dies with her huſband, ſhall enjoy life eternal with 
| him in heaven.” From this ies rel Brahmins them- 
eres deduce this ridiculous cuſtom. 
f 1 muſt not however, be underſtood, that this practice 
4 e burning is very general, many of the lower 
os elpecially are intirely exempted from it; and it is 
y * a lee to the more conſiderable perſonages 
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I Religion of the Hindoos, er Gentoos, with a par- 

! Pe of the Bedas, or ſacred Repoſetory of their 
2 enets ; and the Subjection in which they are 
4 their Brahmins, or Prięſts. 


* the inſtitutions of Brama were evidently de- 
izned to inſpire the people with a profound re- 
great love for their country, and are par- 
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ticularly levelled at the vices incident to the climate. 
Few religions,” ſays Rq nal, cem to have been ſo wel! 
adapted to the countries for which they were e 
The Indians themſelves are ignorant of the origin of their 
religion and policy: they have to this day preſerved 
cuſtoms which muſt certainly have owed their riſe to a 
ſyſtem that no longer exiſts : the ſpirit of their political 
conſtitution is loſt, and every branch of it either changed 
or corrupted, Their religion, which was of the alle- 
gorical and moral kind, hath degenerated into a heap of 
extravagant and obſcene ſuperſtitions, owing to their 
having realized thoſe fictions, which were intended mere- 
ly as ſo many ſymbols and emblems.” 

The books which contain the religion and philoſophy 
of the Hindoos, are diſtinguiſhed by the name of Bedas. 
Thele they aſſert were penned by the divinity. They 
are four in number, and written in Shanſcrita, a lan- 
guage at preſent xnown only to the Brahmins; which 
furniſhes them with ſuch abſolute controul over the 
vulgar, that the Get:945 may be ſaid to be the moſt effec- 
tually pricft-ridJen of any nation upon earth, Probably 
the Shanſcrita was a language invented by the Brabmins, 
as the ſecure repeſitoty of their religion and philoſophy. 
Mr. Dato beſtows great encomiums on this incommu— 
nicable tongue. In tegularity of etymology and gram- 
matical order, ſays he, it far exceeds the Arabic; and 
bears evident marks that it has been fixed upon rational 
principles by a body of learned men who ſtudied regu- 
larity, harmony, and a wonderful fimplicity and energy 
of expreſſion. The ſame author relates the following 
ſtory, which, he ſays, made a great noiſe in the Za. 

Mahommad Akbar was a prince poſſeſſing ſtrong natural 
endowments, and a great thirſt after knowledge. (See his 
character, Sect. XVI.) Among other ſubjects of enquiry, 
the religious tenets of various nations attracted his notice; 
he is ſaid to have been inſtructed in the Chri/ian tenets 
by a miſſionary from Portugal the prince found a chear- 
tul concurrence with his wiſhes in the profeflors of the 
various ſyſtems of divinity which prevailed among man- 
kind, till he came to his own ſubjects, the Hindocs, who, 
contrary to the practice of all other ſccts, admit of no 
converts. | 

Not all the authority of Atbar could prevail with the 
Brabmins to reveal the principles of their faith; he was 
therefore obliged to concert a plan with his ſecretary 
Avul Fazil, to impoſe a youth named Fejzi upon the 
Brahm-ns, as a poor orphan of their tribe. The decep- 
tion ſucceeded, the boy was ſent to Benaris the principal 
ſeat of learning among the Hinds, and received into 
the houſe of a learned Brahmin, who educated him as his 
own ſon. Teizi continued ten years in this ſeminary, 
but when he was about to quit his tutor, in order to 
gratify the curioſity of the emperor, he unfortunately 
conceived a violent paſſion for the Brahmin's daughter, 
which the deluded father obſerved with pleaſure, the un- 
common abilities of his young diſciple having endeared 
him to the old man. Teigi, perplexed between love and 
gratitude, after a ſevere ſtruggle, diſcovered himſelf to 
the Brahmin; who, {truck dumb with aſtoniſhment, was 
about to plunge a dagger in his own breaſt; but Feixi 
ſeized his hand, and, by his contrition, reconciled the 
good old man to lite, upon ſolemnly engaging never to 
tranſlate the Bedas, or repeat the creed of the Hindoos. 
How far Feizi was bound by his oath not to reveal the 
doctrine of the Bedas to Akbar in confidence, is uncer- 
tain ; but that neither he nor any other perſon ever tranſ- 
lated thoſe books, is a truth beyond any diſpute, It is 
however well known, that the emperor afterwards 
greatly favuured the Hindso faith, and gave much offence 
to zealous Mahom-tans, by practiſing ſome Indian cuſtoms, 
which they thought ſavoured of idolatry. But the dif- 
paſſionate part of minkind have always allowed that 
Akbar was equally diveſted of all the follies of both the 
religious ſuperſtitions which prevailed among his ſubjects. 

Notwithſtanding the inſuperable difficulties which the 
emperor found in his reſearches, our author relates, that 
under the auſpices of a Brahmin, he obtained from Be- 
naris a pundit, or Jinguiſt, to inſtruct him in this myſte— 
rious tongue; and ſhould actually have acquired a com- 
petent knowledge of it, if his ſudden removal to England 
had not prevented his proſecuting the defign.—Either the 
temper of the Brahmins muſt have been thoroughly al- 
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tered ſince the days of Akbar; or a much greater de- 
ference muſt be paid to an Engliſb private gentleman, than 
to che king of the world, as he was then ſtyled ! There 
ſeems, likewiſe, to be one great objection to the authen- 
ticity of this ſtory, which is, that the enamorato, by ſuch 
a diſcovery, loſt every hope of ever marrying the object 
of his 9 it being an immutable law of the Hindoos 
never to marry out of their own tribe; and by reveal- 
ing this ſecret, h declared himſelf an alien. But after 
all that has been faid by modern writers concerning this 
ſacred and occult language, Kercher in his China Illuſtrata, 
written more than Ralf a century ago, ſeems to have 
given unqueſtionable proofs of his acquaintance with 
It. 

But to proceed. The Bedas are by the Bramins held ſo 
ſacred. that they permit no other ſect to read them; and 
ſuch is the influence of ſuperſtition and prieſtcraft over 
the minds of the other caſts in India, that they would 
deem it an unpardonable fin to ſatisfy their curioſity in 
that reſpect, were it even practicable. The Brahmins 
themſelves are bound by ſuch ſtrong ties of religion to 
confine thoſe writings to their own tribe, that were any 
of them known to read them to others, he would be im- 
mediately excommunicated. | 

They divide paſt time into four jogues, or jugs, by 
which they mean ages. The firſt age, called Sutæ Fogue, 
literally fignihes the age of truth. The ſecond age is 
called Tirtah Jogue, which, ſays Mr. Holwell, by the 
term prefixed, ſhould ſeem to have the order of the Fogues 
inverted, as the word in its ſimple conſtruction ſignifies 
third. The third age is called Duapaar Fogue, which, 
according to Mr. Heotwell, implies a further defection 
from goodneſs. The fourth and preſent age they ſtyle 
the Kolee, or Cal Fogue, which ſignifies corruption, pol- 
lution, impurity : conſequently Klee Fogue means the 
age of pollution. In each of theſe ages they relate the 
birth of certain allegorical perſonages, and deduce a gra- 
dual decline from purity to the preſent ſtate of degene- 
racy. They pretend to trace the exiſtence of time 
through a vaſt ſucceſſion of years; and the Abbe Raynal 
conſiders it as the moſt ſtriking proof of the great anti- 
quity of the Indians. He thinks it probable that Plato- 
niſm was derived from the doctrines of the Brahmins. 

The firſt credible account we have of the Beaas 1s, that 
about the commencement of the Cal Fug, of which zra 
the preſent year 1784, is the 4902d year, they were writ- 
ten, or rather collected, by 1 ary philoſopher, and re- 
puted prophet, called Beaſs Muni, or Beaſs the inſpired 
The Bramins do not give to Beaſs Muni the merit of be- 
ing the author of the Bedas, only of having digeſted 
and divided them into four books. The Mahometans 
in India, as well as ſome of the learned in Europe. 
among whom is Mr, Hehkwe!l, have miſtaken Brimba, 
an allegorical perſon, for ſome philoſopher of repute 11, 
India, whom they diſtinguiſh by the disfigured names of 
Bruma, Burma, and Bramha; and whom they ſuppoſe 
to have been the writer of the religious books of the 
Hindoos : but the Brahmins deny that any ſuch perſon 
ever exiſted, and this ſeems to have been confirmed by 
Brimha, in the Shanſcrita language, allegorically ſigni- 
fying wiſdom, one of the principal attributes of the ſu- 
preme divinity, 

The four Beda contain one hundred thouſand aſh- 
logues, or ſtanzas, in verſe, each of which conſiſts of four 
lines. The firſt Beda is called Rug Beda, which ſignifies 
the ſcience of divination, concerning which it principally 
treats. It alſo contains aſtrology, aſtronomy, natural 
philoſophy, and a very particular account of the creation 
of matter, and the formation of the world. The ſecond 
Beda is diſtinguiſhed by the name of Sheham ; that word 
ſignifies piety and devotion; and this. book. accordingly 
treats of all religious and moral duties. Ir alſo contains 
many hymns in praiſe of the Supreme Being, as well as 
verſes in honour of ſubaltern intelligences. 


The third is the Fudger Beda, which, as the word im- 


plies, comprehends the whole ſcience of religious rites 
and ceremonies; ſuch as faſts, feſtivals, purifications, pe- 
nances, pilgrimages, ſacrifices, prayers and offerings. 
They gave the appellation of Obatar Ban to the fourth 
Beda; Obatar ſigniſies, in the Sbanſcrita, the Being, or 
the eſſence, and Bah, good; ſo that the Obatar Bab lite- 
rally ſignifies the knowledge of the good Being; and ac · 


| pavements With it as a kind of luſtration. In ſhort, theit 


cordingly this book comprehends the whole ſe 
theology and metaphyſical] philoſophy. Ever { 
promulgation of the religion of Mabomet, the 

have totally rejected this fourth Beda, as the ſchüm . 
AMahamet, according to theq, has been founded ear, 8 
book. Mr. Daw, whom we have followed in th. Fa 
ſcription, elſewhere accounts for the diſuſe of thi; 0 l 
Beda, from the obtoleteneſs of the language in wh. 
was penned. (Compare vol. I. preface, pag. 8, with Dir. 
ſertation, pag. xxix.) The ſame writer relates a lows, 
dary tale of the Brabmins, purporting, that an * 
Ilinuss being baniſhed to the weſtward, propagated the 
Jetoiſb faith, grounded on a ſchiſm from the Hind, 
which, ſay they, the impoſtor Adabomet further w, 
rupted. 

The Hindz2s are divided into two great religious ſec. 
the followers of the doctrine of the Bedang, and thoſe 
who adhere to the principles of the Neadirſen. The ful 
are eſteemed the moſt ancient, and of courſe the mg 
orthodox. Almoſt all the Z7inaves of the Decan, and thoſe 
of the Malalar and Coromandel coaſts, are of the {:& af 


Cote 


the Bedang. The generality of the Hindoos of Bensa“ happen 
and all the northern provinces of Hind/tan, eſteem we | provide 
Neadirſen a ſacrei ſhaſter, or commentary; but tho 5: Mahom 
the Decan. Coromandel, and Malabar, totally reject it. by his 
It is contained in ſeven volumes, and forms a complete enterta 
ſyſtem of the theology and philoſophy of the Brauns of | diſhes « 
the Neadirſen fect, Both the Bedan and Neadirſen fe6; bag of 
are founded upon an adherence to different comment; the ric 
made upon the orig:nal B-das. ** Superſtition,” ſar; Inde 
| Mr. Halwell, “the ſure ſupport of prieſtcraft, has taken parted 
ſuch faſt poſſeſſion of the people, that their conſciences, ſooner 
actions, and conduct, in ſpirituals and temporals, ate they im 
lodged in the breaſts of their houſehold Brahmins, and friends 
at their diſpoſal; for every head of a family is obliged to a perſo 
have one of theſe ghoſtly fathers at his elbow ; and in | Englij 
fact the people become in general mere machines, ac- father, 
tuated and moved as either the good or evil intentions of conclud 
their houſchold tyrant dictate.“ | thither | 
By the fundamental doctrines and laws of the Genta, fort, an 
as has been already hinted, they cannot admit of pro- | under t] 
ſe;ytes or converts to their faith and worſhip. Heaven _ therefor 
ſay they, is like a palace with many doors, and every one liked hi 
may enter in his own way. Dow's Hinde/tan, Heolwel!: awellin, 
[ntereſling Events, &c. Part II. | when hi 
It is from the Bedas that the Indians derive their te- | of the f 
ligious veneration for the three capital rivers of Hu- | rats in! 
io/tan, the Indus, the Criſtina, and the Ganges. Hence eke his 
tvo the animal molt ſerviceable in the cultivation of the other dc 
eil, as well as the cow, whoſe milk is ſo wholeſome in They 
hot countries, is conſecrated, Yet their tolerating ſpitit | of their : 
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appears very conſpicuous in their behaviour to thoſe who 
differ from them in their treatment of cows, or of that 
ſpecies in general, Though the ſpirit of the Jaw which 
forbids their being ſlaughtered, ſeems chiefly founded in 
gratitude, as their killing a creature ſo ſerviceable to 
mankind would, they think, be extremely cruel, ' hey, 
however, annex a general ſanctity to every thing pro- 
duced by that animal ; they purity themſelves with its 
urine, and burning the excrements into a greyiſh powc*!, 
(prinkle it on their foreheads, breaſts, and bellies : 400 
when the dung is freſh made, they ſmear their houſes and 


veneration for that animal is ſo exceſſive, that there cou!d 
hardly be found a Gentoo, who, if under the neceſlity ol 
killing his father, mother, child, or a cow, would not, 
with ſcarce any heſitation, prefer ſacrificing any, ot al 
of the former. Yet with this ſtrange religious horror fo! BW * 
the laying of theſe creatures, they have not the lat Bp” = 
averſion or ill-will to thoſe who do. They ſcruple neitbet Wl = 
converſation, nor even friendſhip for thoſe who uſe then en 
for their food; and this merely from their enlarg* 
notions, and allowance for the difference of religions. 
Indeed in ſome countries immediately under the dominio" 
of Gentazs, they do not permit the openly killing of co 
though they will wink hard not to ſee it. 

This principle of tenderneſs is, however, not . 
to the horned ſpecies alone: their belief of the 22e 
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choſis makes them extend it to every living e W they dit 
none being of ſo low a claſs or fo minute, but they to the | 


gine it may be the receptacle of a human ſoul, 5 
conſequently of their relations or friends. Hence 45 
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differenc 
contempt or reg 
to an animal in 


8 hem. 
. — ay thing of that precious gift of God, life ; 


ad do not leſs reſpect it in the flea that bites them, than 
a 


ard, and leſſens or augments compaſſion 
the act of deſtroying it, has no ſuch ef- 


lephant. - | 
A Banyans, and ſome other of their ſtricter 


tribes. 


Auth w wurf 
tioned, for the veneration they pay to cows particularly : 


25, that the happieſt ſouls take up their abodes in them, 
Sd that after death this beaſt is to conduct the people 
era oreat river, Which it would be impoſhble to paſs 
_ Iding by her tail. They alſo allege that the 
without holding by he 9 

od Mahadeu being highly provoked by the ſins of the 
Lapis, and reſolving to deſtroy the world, was appeaſed 
U. Tbe Banjans not only forbear to kill any living crea- 
ture, but erect hoſpitals for them, particularly within a 
mile of Surat, the cows, horſes, goats, and dogs that 
happen to be Jame or enfeebled by age, are plentifully 
provided for; and they will purchaſe a lame ox of his 
Mahmmetan or Chriſtian owner to prevent his being killed 
by his maſter. The Banyans alfo once a year prepare an 
entertainment for the flies, ſetting before them large 
diſhes of milk and ſugar ; and at other times they take a 
bag of rice, and walking out two or three miles, ſcatter 
the rice round the ant-hills. 

Indeed the Banyans are ſo firmly perſuaded that de- 
parted ſouls enter the bodies of animals, that thev no 
| ſooner obſerve any of them frequent their houſes, but 
they immediately conclude it is ſome of their deceaſed 
friends come to pay them a viſit, Thus it is ſaid, that 
a perſon named Moradaſb, who was ſecretary to an 
| Engliſh broker, being very melancholy on the death of his 
father, and ſeeing a ſnake enter his houſe, immediately 
concluded it was animated by his father's ſoul, and came 
| thither for relief, This thought gave him no ſmall com- 
fort, and he reſolved to pay the ſame duty to his father 
| under this metamorphoſis, as when he was alive; and 
therefore provided milk and rice for his new gueſt, who 
| liked his entertainment ſo well, that he took up his 
| dwelling in a corner of the room, and came out to eat, 
| when his food was ſet him, as regularly as if he was one 
of the family. The ſame man made a proviſion for the 
rats in his houſe, from his perſuading himſelf, that they 
| were his relations; upon which they grew as tame as any 
other domeſtic animals. 

They have ten principal images, which are the objects 
of their adoration, and repreſent ſuch figures as, according 
to the Bedas, their god MHahbadeu was at ſeveral times 
pleaſed to aſſume for the ſervice of mankind. They have 
idols in which he is repreſented with four heads, and as 
many arms; in others he has a head like an elephant, 
with the body of a man, and ſeveral arms and hands: 
and a proteſtant divine relates, that a Bramin. told him, 
| they acknowledged. one God, whom they deſcribed as 
| Paving a thouſand eyes, and as many hands and feet, by 
which they endeavoured to expreſs his omniſcience and 
power. 

They have ſeldom any public aſſemblies in their pa- 


1 thinks fit, and to which of the images he pleaſes. The 
Feateſt part of their worſhip ſeems to conſiſt in ſinging, 
4 dancing, playing on muſical inſtruments, and in making 
lerings of rice and other food; but a late author ſays, 
5 he has ſen the people. at Madras praying before the 
brmes of their gods with all the fervent devotion which 

* ſenſe of their wants can be ſuppoſed to inſpire. 
Tbeir Gizghies, which are a kind of wandering Bra- 
u, ſeem deſcended from the ancient Gymnoſophi/ts ; 
: but, like other human inſtitutions, have been at length 
WO fared by abuſes, hypocriſy, and the admiſſion- of cor- 
ut members. Their original regulation includes a re- 
aunciation of the world, an- itinerant life, and that perfect 
nakedneſs from whence they derived their Greet names. 
: ah Preſent, when they oceafionally travel into countries 
th er the juriſdiction of the Chriſtians or Mahometans, | 
ey diſpenſe with this laſt precept; and, out of deference 
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ars mention ſeveral reaſons, beſides that juſt men- 


godas, but every one performs his devotions when he 
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e of ſize, which is apt to affect the eye with | covers the parts to which their own opinions annex no 


idea of ſhame. As to thoſe painful poſtures, and other 
cruelties they impoſe on themſelves, a learned and in- 


They cannot without horror think of | genious author ſays, they do not mean by them to inſi- 


nuate that any torments of the creature can be accep- 
table to its Creator, but purely for the ſake of the merit 


But this is only to be underſtood of | they apprehend ariſes from the intenſeneſs and conſtancy 


of their ſpiritual contemplation of the Deity, which is 
ſufficient to call off their attention from bodily pain, and 
to fix it immoveably on the only idea which they imagine 
can worthily fill the mind. 

Authors have given very ſtrange and dreadful repre- 
ſentations of theſe ſelf- martyrizing poſtures, and deſcribe 
them as voluntarily diſtorting and diſlocating their bones. 
Some are ſeen with their hands ſtretched out to heaven, 
which, by holding in that poſture, they cannot bring 
down again without great violence. Others, it is ſaid, 
| make a vow never to fit or lie down, but either walk 
or lean; accordingly a rope being tied from one bough 
of a tree to another, a pillow or quilt is laid upon it, 
on which they Jean ; but theſe are ſaid to alter their 
poſture when they pray, being drawn up by the heels to 
the bough of the tree, their heads hanging down towards 
the earth, as unworthy to look up to heaven, From the 
prayers of theſe people great bleſſings are expected, and 
many calamities thought to be averted, The pcople re- 
fort with much devotion to the places where thoſe pe- 
nances are performed; and the devotecs, by torturing 
their bodies, obtain the reputation of great ſanctity. 

It is alſo in the character of contemplatiſts, that they 
prove what is perhaps harder to attain, an inſenſibility 
to pleaſure, Thus, ſome of them will fit by the fide of 
the banks, where the Gentoo women perform their ab- 
lutions, and ſuffer them to ſalute, with the utmoſt re- 
verence and ſimplicity, what they exhibit for that pur- 
poſe, while their eyes roll frightfully in their heads, and 
no ſymptom or geſture betrays the leaſt indication of 
human feeling, ſenſual emotion, or attention to the 
ſight or touch of thoſe females, who have formed an 
idea that there is great prolific virtue in this ſtrange act 
of adoration. They have generally that part bored, with 
a ſmooth ſoldered ring paſſed through it, as an atteſta- 
tion that incontinence with them is impracticable. The 
Gentoos, to whom the abuſes of this profeſſion are per- 
fectly known, and who have been put upon their guard 
by the impoſtures committed by theſe devotees, ſtill re- 
tain the higheſt veneration for thoſe whom they think 
endure the torments they inflict upon themſelves, from 
real principles of piety. They even pretend to produce, 
in excuſe for this branch of bigotry, a number of miracles 
performed by theſe Groghres. 

Mr. Greſe, ſpeaking of the mendicant friars, ſays, 
«© they ſeem but a copy and a wretched one too, of 
© theſe mendicant Gzoghies, whoſe abſtinence from all 
© animal food, contemplative life, auſterities, and ma- 
„ ccrations, far exceed whatever their moſt famous 
& aſcetics ever ſo much as attempted. From them tuo,” 
he adds, the Mahometans borrowed the inſtitution of 
& Faquirs, or holy beggars; ſo that both Fur:pe and 
«© Afia owe all that ſwarm of vermin, the monks of both 
<< thoſe religions, to a perverted imitation of the Gentos 
religion in that point.” 

Mr, Dow gives the following deſcription of the Ma- 
himetan religious mendicants. The Senaſſeys are a ſet 
of mendicant philoſophers, commonly known by the 
name of Fakirrs, which literally ſignifies poor people. 
T heſe idle and pretended devotees aſſemble ſometimes in 
armies of ten or twelve thouſand, and under a pretext of 
making pilgrimages to certain temples, lay whole coun- 
tries under contribution. Theſe ſaints wear no cloaths, 
are generally very robuſt, and convert the wives of the 
leſs holy part of mankind to their own uſe, upon their 
religious progreſſes. They admit any man of parts into 
their number, and take great care to inſtruct their diſ- 
ciples in every branch of knowledge, to make the order 
;more revered among the vulgar. 

; When this naked army of robuſt ſaints dire& their 
march to any temple, the men of the provinces through 
which their road lies, very often fly before them, not- 
withſtanding the ſacred character they bear; but the 
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women are in general more reſolute, and not only remain 
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in their dwellings, but apply frequently for the prayers 
of theſe holy perſons ; which are found to be moſt ef- 
fectual in caſes of ſterility, When a Fakrer is at prayers 
with the lady of the houſe, he leaves either his ſlipper or 
his ſtaff at the door, which if ſeen by the huſband, 
effectually prevents him from diſturbing their devotion. 
But ſhould he be ſo unfortunate as not to regard them, 
a ſound drubbing is the inevitable conſequence of his in- 
truſion, | | | 

Te following inſtances of ſelf-cruelty given by Mr. 
Dow, we ſhall add to thoſe already given from leſs recent 
accounts. Though the Fakters enforce with their arms 
that reverence which the people of Hindstan naturally 
poſſeſs for their order, they inflict voluntary penances of 
very extraordinary kinds upon themſelves, to gain more 
reſp:&. Theſe fellows ſometimes hold up one arm in a 


fixed poſition tilt it becomes ſtiff, and remains in that | 


ſituation during the reſt of their lives. Some clench 
their fiſts very hard, and keep them fo till their nails 
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ing laity, againſt the intereſt of juſtice and the 
they having been practiſed for ages through the 
provinces of the Malabar coaſt, as the criterions 
nocence. Several of the Engliſh chiefs of the 
ments on that coaſt are ſaid to have uſed the utmo 
and precaution to detect whatever fraud might he 
in this method of trial. They have cauſed the party th 

was to undergo it not only to be locked up in thei; s 
guard- room, or priſon, but ſeen the hand that waz to 1 
plunged into melted lead, or oil, bound up with a hand. 
kerchief, cloſely tied round the wriſt, and ſealed. yin 
their own ſeals, which remained unbroken till the inſtant 
of the public ceremony; and, notwithſtanding this and 
every other precaution which the moſt determined nen 
dulity and ſuſpicion of fraud could deviſe, they were 3 
able to diſcover that there was any trick or juggle in 

The ceremony is performed with great folemniry 
The party who has appealed to this trial for his 4 
nocence, whether on ſuſpicion of murder, theft, conjugal 
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grow into their palms, and appear through the back of | infidelity in the women, or even in denying a debt, i 


their hands. Others turn their faces over one ſhoulder, 
and keep them in that ſituation till they fix for ever, 
their heads looking backward. Many turn their eyes to 
the point of their noſe till they have loſt the power of 
looking in any other direction. Theſe laſt pretend ſome- 
times to ſee what they call the ſacred fire, which viſion, 
no doubt, proceeds from ſome diſorder ariſing from the 
diſtortion of the optic nerves. Some are really what they 
appear to be, enthuſiaſts, whilſt others put on the cha- 
racter of ſanctity as a cloak for their pleaſures, But 
what makes them actually a public nuiſance, and the 
averſion of poor huſbands, is, that the women think they 
derive ſome holineſs to themſelves, from an intimacy with 
a Faktier. But to return to the Gentoos. 

There are many reaſons, ſays the above author, to 
think the Gentoo religion one of the moſt ancient in the 
world : nothing of ſo remote an original can be reaſon- 
ably ſuſpected of borrowing from others, eſpecially among 
a people who have ever made it a ſaered point to follow 
their own particular inſtitutions without deigning to 
admit of any foreign mixture. It is then highly proba- 
ble, that the doctrine of the metempſychoſis, by which 
Pythagoras was ſo particularly diſtinguiſhed, was derived 
from them, with many other articles and modes of wor- 
ſhip and opinion, which, from certain reſemblances, 
might .be traced from the ſame ſource. Thus, among 
many other conjeCtural inſtances, may be quoted the 
Paphian Venus ; tor the form of which Tacitus could not 
account, it riſing from a broad baſis to a narrow point 
at the top, which is exactly the figure of the idol in 
India conſecrated to ſuch an office as that heathen deity 
was ſuppoſed to preſide over, and to which, on the 
borders of the Ganges, the Gentoo virgins are brought to 
undergo a kind of ſuperhcial defloration, before they are 
delivered up to their huſbands. Mr. Howell confirms 
this ſentiment ; /ee his intereſted Events in India. To 
which is now added the authority of the Abb Raynal. 

This idol, which is worſhipped by the Gentoos under 
the name of Jaggernaut, is repreſented by captain Ha- 
milton as a pyramidal black ſtone, fabled to have fallen 
from heaven, or at leaſt to have miraculouſly appeared in 
the place where they have erected his temple. It appears 
that this ſtone, of which all the images of that form in 
India are eſteemed but copies, is meant for the power 
preſiding over univerſal generation, which they attribute 
to the genial heat and influence of the ſun acting in ſub- 
ordination to it, and to whom is addreſſed the following 
prayer, which the Bramins eſpecially often repeat in a 
day, with their eyes lifted up towards the ſun: “ Thou, 
% power, which illuminates that reſplendent orb, deign 
« alſo to illuminate my mind, fo as that I may thereby 
«© be directed to walk in the way which is moſt pleaſing 
« to thee.” | 


EEC TT. all 
Of the Ordeal Trials practiſed by the Gentoos. 


HE ordeal trials of melted lead, or boiling oil, as 

| practiſed here, are conſidered by the Gentoos as a 
ſtanding miracle; and, according to Mr. Groſe, they are 
not managed by the leaſt degree of prieſt- craft, unleſs 
it _—_— ſuppoſed combined with the whole govern- 


publicly brought to the fide of the fire, on which i; R 
cauldron, or ladle-full of boiling water, or oil, but moſt 
commonly melted lead: the prince or magiſtrates gf 
the country being preſent, his hand is previouſly clean 
' waſhed, and a dk of the brab-tree, with the accuſation 
written upon it, is girt round his waiſt ; and then, on : 
ſolemn invocation of the Deity by a Brahmin, the perſon 
plunges in his hand, ſcoops up the boiling fluid, and 
if he draws it out unhurt is abſolved, otherwiſe he xe. 
ceives the puniſhment preſcgibed by the laws for the 
crime on which the accuſation lay; and fo firmly is thi 
method of purgation believed in on that coaſt, that 
our author ſays, he has been aſſured, that even ſome ot 
the Indian Chriſtians and Moors have voluntarily ſub. 
mitted their cauſe to its deciſion on their own perſon! 
experiment. | 

Mr. Greſe, from whom we have borrowed this article, 
on account of his having treated the ſubject in the fulleſt 
and moſt curious manner, concludes with the following 
obſervation : As the princes of thoſe countries, where 
* this cuſtom ſtands at this day in full force, uſe n9 
<< ſort of reſerve, or refuſe any examination that might 
be required, certain it is, that, on the leaſt intimation 
from = perſon of authority here to any of the Eng- 
&« liſþ gentleman on that coaſt, ſuch an enquiry would 
© be very readily ſet on foot, as would ſatisfaftori!y 
„ aſcertain what truth and falſhood there is in thi; 
practice; and the iſſue muſt be, ſince the fact is in- 
* conteſtibly true, either to diſcover a natural meticd 
of reſiſting fire, far more ſubtile than what is knovn 
to our European jugglers, or to prove that Divine Pro- 
„ vidence, when ſolemnly appealed to, does not diſdain 
its immediate interpoſition in favour of innocence; 
an act which, though not unworthy of the goodnel 
of God, the Romiſb prieſts in thoſe parts, not denying 
that the effect produced is ſupernatural, attribute to 
the power and craft of the devil.“ 

Singular as this practice is, the Gentoos do not appeit 
to be the only people who retain it, for we are told that 
the Poglizans, a people inhabiting ſome of the iſlands 
and a part of the coaſt of Dalmatia, at this day make 
uſe of proofs by fire and boiling water to diſcriminat? 
between guilt and innocence, and the victims of thi 
inſtitution are ſometimes ſeen diſabled and half roaſt 
See Abbe Fortis's Travels into Dalmatia, p. 251. 


TE CT. AV. 
Of the Religion of the Parſees. 


HERE ſeems to be two diſtinctions neceſſary to Vf 
made in the religion of the Parſees, or Ga 
who tranſplanted themſelves from Perſia, when the #4 
hometans conquered that country: the firſt, the pute © 
ligion, as taught by Zoroafter ; and the ſecond and mor 
modern one, disfigured by various adulterations, 25 
. 1 preſent practiſed among the Pas ſees of [nid a 
er ſia. | 
Zoroaſter flouriſhed under the reign. of Hy/aſþ5, ki 
of Perſia, about five hundred years before the birth : 
our Saviour, and was profoundly verſed in the mathems 


kan and natural philoſophy, whence he probably * 
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me notions in relation to fire, on which he 


thoſe ſub « baſis of his religion, and which his followers 


founded th 


tains | . 
_ however evident, that he found an homage paid 


to that element already eſtabliſhed in the country, ſince 
Prræumis or conſervatoſ ies of perennial fire were known 
* chere long before his time; but whether that wor- 
io of it was a religious act, or whatever it was, it was 
accompanied by ſuch N ee Zoroaſter employed 
piqſelf in purging it of its groſs errors, and reducing it 
to the two grand points on which he founded his religion. 
The belief of one Supreme God, and of the ſun, or ele- 
ment of fire, being his firſt miniſter, and alſo the ſymbo] 
of his purity ; from theſe principles the reſt of his opini- 
ons lowed. 
Some writers obſerve, that there were two Zoroaſlers; 
and that the laſt, ariſing ſix hundred years after the firſt, 
explained and new modeled this religion, which he 
{tipped of the errors and ſuperſtitious practices by which 
ir had been dishgured. : 
| However, agreeably to the above doctrine, the followers 
E of Zaroafter are ſtill ſo penetrated with the idea of the 
E ;immenfity and omnipreſence of God, that they efteem it 
a proof of great narrownels of ſentiment to erect temples 
do him, as conveying the groveling idea of confining him 
who fills all ſpace between four walls ; hence they make 
uſe of that celebrated ſaying, that There is no temple 
« worthy of the majeſty of God, except the whole uni- 
« verſe, and the heart of an honeſt man.” Of all their 
opinions, they eſteem that moſt ſacred, that God was the 
ſole neceſſary ſelf-exiſtznt Being from all eternity, and 
is the ſupreme author of all good, Hence they deteſt 
the ſchiſm of thoſe Perſians who admit the co-eternity 
| of the two principles of good and evil, and all the ab- 
ſurdities of Manicheiſm. | 
Without entering into a minute detail of their manner 
of accounting for the appearances of evil found in the 
world, it is ſufficient to obſerve, that they maintain, 
ſince many effects in nature, which at the firſt view ap- 
pear to be evils; are juſtified as to the wiſdom of their 
cauſes, by their ultimately iſſuing in a known ſuperior 
good, it is juſt we ſhould believe that all the reſt are 
fo, though their ends, probably for very wiſe reaſons, 
are concealed from us. Hence they allege, that it is 
the utmoſt raſhneſs and impiety to infer abſolute evil 
from ſome individuals occaſionally appearing to ſuffer, 
from thoſe primordial laws to which God has ſubjected 
all his works in general, without excepting man, whoſe 
good has been as much conſulted as was fitting it ſhould 
be, of which God ought ſurely to be eſteemed a com- 
petent judge; Hence they deny that omnipotence has 
introduced real evil into nature ; and maintain, that no 
evil actually exiſts but what is imaginary, temporary, and 
bearing no proportion to real, infinite, and eternal good- 
neſs, and therefore not incompatible with it. 
As to fire, they place its ſource in the ſun, to which 
they pay a very high reverence, out of gratitude for the 
numerous benefits which flow from it; but they are ſo far 
from confounding the ſubordination of the ſervant with 
the majeſty of the Creator, that they attribute no de- 
gree of ſenſe to the ſun, or fire, in any of its operations; 
but conſider it as a purely paſſive, blind inſtrument, 
directed and governed by its Creator. They even give 
that luminary, all glorious as it is, no more than the 
ſecond rank among bis works, reſerving the firſt for 
on ſtupendous production of divine power, the mind 
of man, 
They believe the immortality of the ſoul, and found 
the doctrine of rewards and puniſhments in the other life 
on the light of reaſon, which enables them to perceive 
the difference between right and wrong; or, to ſpeak in 
their figurative ſtyle, the conflict between Oro2zm the 
good principle, and Harryman the evil one; or between 
the fleſh and the purer ſpirit. As to their puniſhments, 
they exclude material burning from being any part of 
them, and efieem the element of fire too pure and too 
noble to be employed in the office of an executioner. 
q hey even pretend, that the fice of divine love will mo- 
crate the puniſhments inflicted by juſtice. 
he modern Parſees repreſent the place of ſuffering as 
a dark, dreary, diſconſolate region, where every thing is 
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big with horror, pain, and diſguſt; caverns abounding 
with ſerpents, water thick like melted pitch, and cold as 
ſnow. They do not, however, believe them to be eter— 
nal, but imagine that the guilty ſufferers will be at lenoth 
delivered, when they will be placed in a ſtate of bliſs. 
but inferior to that of the good, from whom they will 
alſo be diſtinguiſhed by a brand in their foreheads. In 
hne, they imagine that both in degree and duration theſe 
puniſhments will be proportioned to human frailty ; but 
that rewards, like the Divine goodneſs, will be infinite 


and unbounded. 


Such was the doctrine of Zoroafter, as may ſtill be col- 
lected notwithſtanding the adulterations it has ſince under- 
gone ; for the religion of that great man was too ſimple 
to ſatisfy the groſs conceptions of the vulgar, or to anſwer 
the Jucrative views of the chief Magi, now knowa in 
[ndia by the name of dujtoors, or directors of their ritual: 
Theſe have debaſed the religion of Zoreaſter, by introduc- 
ing into it their own reveries, and corrupting its original 
purity. His books have been long ſince loſt, and the 
preſent work, called, The Zendavaſ/taw, was written in 
the ſame old Perſian language, by Erda Viraph, one of the 
chief Magi, who pretended to compile it by memory from 
the ancient work, and of this a tranſlation was made into 
the modern Perſian, about two hundred and ſixty years 
ago, and intituled Saad-dir, or The Hundred Gates. In 
this work, the original doctrines of the Zoroafts are ſo- 
phiſticated by interpolations, and introducing ſuperſti- 
tions that have greatly disfigured that religion. Hence, 
they dare not be a moment without their girdle; and pay 
ſuch a ſuperſtitious reverence to hire, as not to venture to 
pray before it without covering their mouths with a 
ſquare flap of linen, leſt they ſhould pollute the fire by 
breathing on it. They till keep pyræums or conſerva- 
tories of fire, in which lamps are kept continually burn— 
ing; by being fed with oil by prieſts who conſtantly at- 
tend them; theſe, as they relate, have burnt, without 
ever being extinguiſhed, for many centuries. | 

Yet, notwithſtanding the ſuperſtitious follies ingrafted 
on the original ſtock of this religion, ſuch, continues our 
author, has been the force of its ſap, as to prevent the 
fruit from being ſpoiled ; for even at preſent the |Parſces 
are remarkably diſtinguiſhed by the purity and innocence 
of their morals, and no och in general behave better 
either in public or private life. | 

It is ſaid, that the greateſt honour theſe people think 
they can do the remains of their deceaſed friends, is to 
expoſe them to be devoured by birds of prey; for theſe 
living tombs they elteem preferable to any other kind of 
ſepulchre. About a mile from the city of Surat, they 
have a place to which they carry their dead; this is with- 
in a circular wall, open at the top, and twelve feet high, 
and one hundred in circumference. The ground within 
is raiſed about four feet, and made ſloping, that all the 
moiſture may drain from the carcaſſes into a ſink made for 
that purpoſe ; nothing can have a more ſhocking appear- 
ance than this burying-ground, as it is called, where are 
ſeen a multitude of dead bodies, loathſome and diſ- 
colouted ; ſome green, fome yellow, ſome with their eyes 
torn out by the vultures, and ſome with all the fleſh of 
their cheeks pulled off; great holes eaten in different 
parts of their bodies, and the ſkin all over torn and man- 
gled. In ſhort, ſome are hardened by the ſun like a 
piece of tanned leather, while the fleſh of others is clean 
picked from the bones, which remain like a ſkeleton, 
The vultures, it is obſerved, will place themſelves down 
the wind, in order to enjoy the ſmell of theſe carcaſſes 
and ſometimes cram themſelves with human fleſh till 
they are ſcarce able to fly, 


— 


ef. XV. 
Of the MahOMETANS of India, 


T might be expected, that as the Mahometan religion 
is that of the court, we ſhould here give a particular 
account of it; but this we ſhall reſerve till we arrive at 
Perſia, only obſerving, that it is practiſed here with leſs 
bigotry than among the Turks; and that, though a faint 
reyerence is kept up for the nams of Mahomgt, it is rather 
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2 matter of habit than devotion ; and the fanaticiſm of 


the Mahometans having ſubſided, common ſenſe has 
gained the aſcendency, they are, therefore, become leſs 
troubleſome to the Chri/tians; and all religions live 
eaceably under their government. 

They indeed ſeem to grow more purely Unitarians in 
proportion as their zeal tor the mere ceremonial part of 
their religion relaxes, nor will they ſo much as hear with 
patience any argument againſt that fundamental point of 
their religion, the unity of God, whoſe name alone they 
invoke at the hour of death, and generally die with it in 
their mouths; their diſtance from the country whence 
that religion ſprang rendering them more indifferent to 
any mention of the name of Mahomet. Indeed moſt of 
his followers, as an ingenious author obſerves, carry 
their veneration for the ſupreme Being ſo far, as not 
only never to mention the word Alla, or God, with the 
leaſt irreverence, but think it in a manner blaſphemous 
to praiſe or define a Being whom they conſider as fo in- 
finitely above all praiſe, definition, or comprehenſion. 
Thus they carry their ſcrupuloſity to a ſuperſtitious 
length, and do not even approve of calling him good, 
righteous, merciful, from their thinking ſuch epithets are 
ſuperfluous and impertinent, as if one was emphatically 
to ſay of a man that he had a head, or any other mem- 
bers neceflary to the human form: for they conceive it 
to be a profanation of the name of Gd to aſſociate it 
with human attributes or conceptions, and that nothing 
fills the idea due to that Being ſo well as the name itſelt, 
« a ſubſtantive ſingularly, and for ever above the junc- 
ce tion of an adjective.” 


$S EC Þo . 


The Hiſtory of HIN DOSTAN N INDOSTAN, commonly called 
the Empire of the Great Mogul, 


HAT Mahometan government, which afterwards 

extended itſelf to Hindaſlan, roſe at firſt from a 
very ſmall beginning among the mountains which divide 
Perſia from India. The Afghans, or Patans, a warlike race 
of men, who had been ſubjects of the vaſt empire of 
Boebara, revolted under their governor Alſlagi, in the 
fourth century of the higera, or tenth of the Chriſtian 
Zra, and laid the foundation of the empire of Ghizn, 
known commonly in Europe by the name of Gazua. 

The Afghans are divided into diftin&t communities, 
each of which is governed by a prince, who is conſidered 
by his ſubjects as the chief of their blood as well as 
their ſovereign. They obey him without reluQtance, as 
they derive credit to their family by his greatneſs. They 
attend him in his wars with the attachment which chil- 
dren have to a parent; and his government, though ſe- 
vere, partakes more of the rigid diſcipline of a general, 
than the caprice of a deſpot. Rude, like the face of their 
country, and fierce and wild as the ſtorms which cover 
their mountains, they love incurſions and depredations, 
and delight in plunder and in battle. United firmly to 
their friends in war, to their enemies faithleſs and cruel. 
'They place juſtice in force, and conceal treachery under 
the name of addreſs. Dow's Hiftory : Diſſertation pre- 

fixed ta Vol. 3 pag. Xi. 

Onder a ſucceſſion of warlike patan princes, this em- 
pire roſe to a ſurpriſing magnitude. In the beginning of 
the fifth century of the higera, it extended from Iſpaban 
to Bengal, and from the mouths of the Indus to the banks 
of the Faxertes ; which comprehends half of the great 
continent of Aſia. 

The Charizman empire, which aroſe on the confines of 
Perſia and Great Tartary, circumſcribed the kings of the 
Ghiznian patans towards the north, and obliged them to 
transfer the ſeat of their empire to Lahore, and afterwards 
to Deli, Zingis Chan, who ſubverted the Charizmian 
empire, further reduced the emperor's deminion, which 
became entirely confined: within the limits of Hinde/lan. 
Amir Timur, or Tamerlane, a Tartarian emperor, diſtin- 
18 for extenſive and rapid conqueſts, invaded Hin- 
loſtan, A. D. 1397, and committed numberleſs acts of 

cruelty. In one day he cauſed all his priſoners, amounting 
to one hundred thouſand, to be maſlicred in cold blood, 


* 
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which execrable deed was only a prelude to the 
which enſued upon taking of Delhi. The co 
however, contented himſelf with reducing the e 
a tributary dependance upon him, and eyac 
country. | 
The beginning of the ſixteenth century, Babe 
ſcendant of Tamerlane, poſſeſſed himſelf of 
dignity, and became emperor of Mogul. This pr 
was the wonder of the age in which he lived, he _ 
the Tartarian throne when only twelve years of age = 
with various turns of fortune reigned thirty. eiche 25 
He was generous and humane, a patron of — ws 
and himſelf a ſcholar; he wrote his own commenta : 
in the Mogul language, which are univerſally admired 15 
a military capacity he was equalled by very few; hee : 
dered the moſt daring enterprizes eaſy by his er 

ed 
courage and perſeverance, which roſe above all diffculties 
and made him much more the object of admiration in his 
adverſity, than in the height of his profperity. Nor 40 
he forget himſelf in the latter, but always behaved with 
that moderation and equanimity which characterizes x 
great ſoul. But notwithſtanding a conſiderable part of 
his life was ſpent in the field, he found intervals in which 
he gratified his paſſion for wine, women, and all the 
faſhionable pleaſures of courts. When diſpoſed to give 
himſelf up to pleaſure, he uſed to cauſe a fountain to be 
filled with wine, upon which was inſcribed a verſe to this 
effect, “ Jovial days! blooming ſprings ! old wine 2nd 
young maidens ! enjoy freely, O Baber, for life is not 
** twice to be enjoyed.” 
Humaicoon, the ſon of this great man, reigned about 
twelve years, when he was dethroned, and oblized to 
ſeek ſatety by retiring into Perſia. Shere $h:w, an 
Afghan prince, aſcended the throne; in 1554, Humai- 
coon recovered the kingdom of Hindeſtan, which cauſed 
the empire to be again transferred from the hang to 
the Moguls. Mahummet Akbar ſucceeded his father in 
the throne, A, D. 1555. He reigned forty-nine years, 
in which time the wealth and conſequence of his king- 
dom- roſe to an height before unknown, Upon the 
death of Akbar, his ſon Selim aſcended the throne in 
Agra, who aſſumed the title of Fahangire; he reigned 
twenty-two years, and dying, Sultan Kurrum ootained 
the Muſnud, who, after a reign of thirty-two years, was 
depoſed by his third ſon the famous Aurengzebe, who 
took the name of Allumgire. 

A prince of abilities who mounts a throne in the Fal, 
to the excluſion of an elder brother, eſcapes the deteffa- 
tion of his ſubjects, from the good which they hope to 
derive from his ſuperior parts. Even fratricide loſes its 
name in ſelf- preſervation, combined with the public 
good. The greatneſs of the crime is eclipſed by the 
greatneſs of the object. Succeſs is looked upon as a di- 
vine deciſion ; and the ſtate gives up the lives of the un- 
happy ſufferers as a ſacrifice to it's own repoſe, Jo be 
born a prince, is therefore a misfortune of the worſt and 
moſt embarraſſing kind. He muſt die by clemency, or 
wade through the blood of his family to ſafety and 
empire. 

To Aurengzebe buſineſs was an amuſement : he added 
to an extenſive knowledge of the affairs of the empire, 
an unremitting application, He commanded that men 
verſed in the uſages of the ſeveral courts, in the precepts 
of the Koran, and in the regulation eſtabliſhed by edicts 
ſhould attend at the public expence, and give their opi- 
nion to the poor in matters of litigation. He puniſhed 
judges ſeverely for corruption and partiality. His activity 
kept the great machine in motion through all its members: 
his. penetrating eye followed oppreflion to its moſt ſecret 
retreats, and his ſtern juſtice eſtabliſhed tranquillity, and 
ſecured property over all his. extenſive dominions. : 
Aurengzebe died in 170), and was ſucceeded by his ſe- 
cond fon Mahommed Mauzm, who baving the longe 
ſword, ſet aſide the expreſs injunction of his father's will 
in. favour of his elder brother Mabommed Azem Shu, 
Having triumphed over oppoſition, he was proclaime 
emperor, and aſſumed among other titles thoſe oi Sha 
Allum, king of the world, and Bahadar Shatu, the valia"* 
king. The fortune of war decreed him the ſucceſſion to 
his father's dominions, but he ſucceeded not to his & 
pacity and fame, Perplexed. by the reſtleſs ambition 
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ns, who, during his life-time, ſhewed them- 


his four lean for the crown. He died of diſcontent | 


my "2 anno 1713. There were then four compe- 
an gr 7 


' impetial dignity ; theſe joined to the force of 
* n Tre een that fraud and treachery could ſug- 
arms 8 minds, in order to circumvent each other, 

or to ch the eldeſt brother, Mauz Odin, by a maſterly 
At lens effected the ſubjugaiion and death of iis 


d 
Rroke of pero became, like his father and grand- 
= poſſeſſed of the throne of Hinds/tan. No ſooner 


were his apprehenſions of rivalſhip buried in his brother's 
; than, agreeable to the general practice of theſe vo- 
arab Ahatics he abandoned himſelf wholly to th. 
| ode I of the ſeraglio; but a revolution, brought about 
has diſaffected omrahs in favour of his nephew 
1 deprived him, in about eighteen months, of his 
crown and life. Furrnukhjir was now declared emperor ; 
| but whilſt he was inveſted with the external append ges 
of rule, the omrahs, who were the means of his advance- 
ment, reſerved to themſelves every eſſential act of power. 
The emperor, diſſatisfied at being wade the mere ſtalking 
horſe of ſtate, meditate! revenge; which, according to 


animous malignity which ſtamps the gen us of 
| * — is among wg 2 ways. hidden and perfidious. 
The nobles were appriſed of his intentions, and by ſu- 
perior addreſs counteracted his deſigns. and cauſed him to 
de ſtrangled z at the ſame time railing Raffael al Dis jaut 
| (a prince ſeventeen years old, deſcended frum Aurengzcbr ) 
to the throne; but finding that they had miſtaken the 
enius of this youth, they to k him off by poiſon, and 
advanced his elder brother Raffael al Dow!at to the ſame 
dignity. The excluſive power aſſumed by thele lords, in 
conſequence of their creation and deſtruction of princes, 
became intolerable to ſuch great families as were not in 
cluded in their junto: Theſe united, and in order to 
colour over their proceedings, undertook to releaſe Ni- 
chr, a prince of the blood- royal, from a forty years im- 
priſonment in the caſtle of Agra, and to make him king; 
but this attempt terminated in their defeat, and the un- 
happy prince, who was drawn in by the ambition of others 
to bear a part in the inſurrection, was deprived of fight, 
and delivered over to his former confinement. The em- 
peror ſoon after died a natural death at Delhi, 1719. The 
ſame great omrahs maintaining their influence, cauſed 
Mabommed Shaw to be proclaimed emperor ; who, in a 
Hurt time, by a judicious uſe of his power, effected the 
deſtruction of the principal family whoſe influence had 
advanced himſelf and ſo many of his predeceſſors to the 
Muſand. Heſſen Ali Khan and Adalla Khan, brothers, 
and principals in bringing about theſe ſucceſſions, were 
defeated and ſlain; and the emperor found himſelf actually 
a ſovereign, Too weak to withſtand the ſeductions ot 
unbounded power, he gave himſelf up to the moſt criminal 
exceſſes; grew quite regardleſs of the welfare of his king- 
dom; and permitted the moſt deſtructive enormities to be 
practiſe! with impunity, The diſtracted ſtate of the 
kingdom induced Nadir Shah, at the inſtigation of a 
traiterous omrah, to invade it in 1738. See the Perſian 
Hiſtory, page 241. 
The cruelties committed by this invader, in the city of 
Delhi and its environs, are enough. to excite horror in the 


zmong the inhabitants, when ſtarving for want of provi- 
lions, would produce orders for a promiſcuous Carnage. 
Mr. Dow relates, that in one day, in conſequence of an 
© ©:ficer being killed by the ſide of Nadir Shah by a muſket- 
ſhot, one hundred thouſand, without diſtinction of age, ſex, 
or condition, were laid dead in their blood. Such was the 
panic=terror and confuſion of theſe poor wretches, conti- 
nues he, that inſtead of bravely oppoling death, the men 
tarew down their arms, and with their wives and children 
ſubmitted themſelves like ſheep to the flaughter. One 
Perfian ſoldier often butchered a whole family, without 
mecting with any reſiſtance. The Hindoos, according to 
their barbarous cuſtom, ſhut up their wives and children, 
and (et fire to their apartments, and then threw themſelves 
= the flames; death, continues the ſame author, was 
a mevery horrid ſhape ; and at laſt ſeemed rather to be 
"gh after than avoided. This maſſacre was tucceeded 
\ general plunder of the city. The public treaſury and 
1a were firſt ſecured, he throne of the emperor, 


molt inſenſible breaſt, The lighteſt tumult or commotion 
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known throughout Hindoſtan by the name of Tulhte- 
Taos, or the peacock throne, which was valued at ten 
crores of rupees, or about twelve millions and an half 
{terling, together with the other regalia, treaſures, and 
valuables, amounting to no leſs than from ſeventy to 
elghty million- ſterling, were all transferred to the con- 
queror, Great cruelties were exerciſed in extorting a 
diſcovery of concealed wealth. The damage done to the 
capital and the ſurviving inhabitants, on this occaſion, was 
pronigious. Ruin and deſolation being ſpread over the 
city, the conqueror thought this a ſuitable ſeaſon for ce— 
lebrating the nuptials of his fon Mi, za Naſir Alli with 
the daughter of Exidan Bu/th, grandſon of the famous 
Auren;zebe; during which tranſaction the gates of the city 
were kept ſhut. Famine began to rage every day more 
and more, but the Shah was deaf to the mileiies of man- 
kind, The public ſpirit of Tucki, a famous actor, de- 
le:ves to be recorded upon this occation. He exhibited 
a play before Nadir $h4h, with which that monarch was 
io well pleaſed, that he c:mmanded Tuckt to alk what he 
w:th-d ſhould be done for him; Tuck: fell on his face 
nd ſaid, “ O king, command the gates of tis city to be 
opened, that the poor may not periſh.” His requeſt was 
granted, and nalf the city pou:ed into the country, and 
was ſupplied in a few days with plenty of proviſions. 
The king of Pe»fia having raiſ d all the money he could 
in Delhi, teinſtated Mabommed Shaw in the empire with 
great lolemnity and pomp, and iecurned into his own 
country. A peneral defection of the provinces ſoun after 
enſued ; none were willing to yield obedience to a prince 
deprived of the power to enforce it. The provinces tn the 
north welt of the Indus had been ceded to Nadir Shah, 
who being aſſaſſinated in 1747, Achmet Ab lalla, his trea- 
ſurer, 2 man of great intrepidity (who, like moſt other 
Aſiatic chief:ains, knew no reſtraints from principles of 
honour, when occaſions for graſping at power, however 
diſhonourable, preſented themſelves) in the general con- 
fuſion occaſioned by the tyrant's death, found means to 
carry off three hundred camels loaded with wealth, by 
which means he was enabled to put himſelf at the head of 
an army, and march againſt Delhi with fifty thouſand 
horſe. Thus was the wealth drawn from Delhi made the 
means of continuing thoſe miſeries of war which it had at 
firſt brought upon them. The affrighted Delhians were 
{truck with an univerſal panic. Ahmed Shaw, the prince 
royal, Kimmer ul Diel, the vizier, with other leading men, 
in this extremity, took the field with eighty thouſand 
horſe, to oppoſe the invader. The war was carried on 
with various ſucceſs, and before its determination, Ma- 
hommed Shaw deceaſed, and his ſon Ahmed Shaw mounted 
the imperial throne at Delhi, The empire grew every 
day more into decay. The Mahrattas, a warlike nation, 
poſſeſſing the ſouth-weſtern peninſula of India, had, be- 
fore the invaſion of Nadir Shah, exacted a chout, or tri- 
bute, from the empire, ariſing out of the revenues of the 
Bengal province, which being withheld, in conſequence 
of the enfeebled ſtate of the empire, they became clamo- 
rous. The empire began to totter to its foundation 
every petty chief, by counter eiting grants from Delhi, 
laid claim to jaghiers and to diſtricts, The country was 
torn to pieces by civil wars, and groaned under every 
ſpecies of domeſtic confuſion. Villainy was practiſed in 
every form; all law andreligion were trodden under foot ; 
the bands of private friendſhip and connections, as well 
as of ſociety and government, were broken; and every in- 
dividual, as if among a foreſt of wild beaſts, could rely 
upon nothing but the ſtrength of his own arm. | 
Anmed Shaw reigned only ſeven years, being depoſed by 
Gazi, an omrah of great capacity and power; who ſet 
Allumgire, a lineal deſcendant from Aurengzebe, as a no- 
minal emperor, upon the throne, whom for that purpoſe 
he had releaſed from confinement. "The emperor finding 
himſelf deſtitute of the authority properly annexed to his 
dignity, determined at any rate to deſtroy the influence of 
Gazi; for which purpoſe he invited Abdalla to ſupport 
him on the throne : which produced ſuch conſequences as 
the calling in a foreign hoſtile power to adjuſt civil diſ- 
ſentions always does. The Perſian, after ſtripping the 
country of every thing valuable, retired, and left Alum- 
gire to weep over his exhauſted treaſures. At length, 
Gazi ſeeing no means of maintaining his authority whilſt 
D d d the 
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the king lived, by a ſtratagem cauſed him to be aſſaſſi- 
nated. 

The factious among the great, which roſe on the death 
of the emperor, left the country expoſed to a freſh invaſion 
from Abdalla. He laid the city of Delhi under heavy 
contributions, and enforced the collection with ſuch 
rigour and cruelty,that the unfortunate inhabitants, driven 
to deſpair, took up arms. The Perſian, on this, ordered a 
general maſſacre, which, without intermiſſion, laſted for 
ſeven days. A great part of the buildings were at the ſame 
time reduced to aſnes, and many thouſands, who had 
eſcaped the ſword, ſuffered a lingering death by famine, 
ſitting upon the ſmoaking ruins of their own houles. 
Thus the imperial city of Deth:, which in the days of its 
glory extended itſelf ſeventeen crores, or coſs, or about 
thi:iy-four miles in length, and was ſaid to contain two 
millions of people, became almoſt an heay of rubbiſh. 
Abdalla now, conſidering himſelf arbiter of the fate of Hin- 
dylan, marched againſt the Mahrattas, who alone ob- 
ſtructed his views. Theſe had created Fewan Bucht, 
grandſon of Allumgire, emperor. Aldalia, atter defeating 
theſe people in a deciſtve battle, confirmed the young 
Fewan Bucht in the throne, now circumſcribed in autho— 
rity to the provinces of Delhi, Ali Gehar, the father of 
this mock emperor, made ſeveral unſucceſsful attempts to 
engage the Engliſb in his intereſts, At length, ſays Mr. 
Bolts, after experiencing various calamities, the EN 
company condeſcended to create him their Great Aeg ul. 
Dow's Hiſdory of Hindſtan. Holweil's Intereſting Events, 
part 1. Boits's Conſiderations. | 

In this ſtate of imbecility the empire has continued 
down to the preſent time, without partaking in the com- 
motions, or being affected by the revolutions, which have 
ſince happened in the peninſula of Iudia. 
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Of the Form of Government in Hindoſtan before the late Re- 
v:lution had perverted the etablifhed Syſtem. Of the Camps 
and Forces of the Mogul; the Method of procuring Sub- 


ſiltence. 


HE emperor was abſolute and ſole arbiter of every 
man's fate, and under the controul of no law. All 
the lands in India were conſidered as the property of the 
king, except fome diſtricts which were the hereditary poſ- 
ſeſſion of ſome H:nd99 princes. The title of Great Mogul 
appears to have been adopted upon no other authority 
than that of the French miſſionaries, who, in the firſt pub- 
lication of their travels to the eaſt, have been pleaſed to 
{tyle him the Grand Mogul. No appellation or title given 
this monarch in the empire ſerves to confirm this ceſcrip- 
tion of him, where he is called ſimply Shah, or Padjbab ; 
in Perſian meaning king. Bolts's Conſiderations, page 22. 

According to the opinion of the Indians, the right of 
ſucceſſion is veſted in the male heir; but the laſt will of 
the king very often counteracts this idea of juſtice. All 
children born in the haram are alike legitimate, whether 
the iſſue of wives or concubines, 

The vizier was generally firſt miniſter of ſtate, Al! 
edicts and public deeds were uſed to paſs under his ſeal, 
after the royal ſignet was affixed to them. He ſupcrin- 
tends the royal exchequer, and in that capacity keeps ac- 
counts with the dewans or receivers-gencral of the pro- 
vinces, in every thing reſpecting the finances. 

A Vaktiel Mutuluc was an officer elected only in times 
of exigency ; and during his continuance the king dele- 
gated to him his whole power, reſerving only to Eimſelf 
the imperial title and enſigns of royalty. 

The Mogul ſyſtem of government admits of no heredi- 
tary honours, 'The ranks and degrees of nobility were 
for the moſt part official, excepting thoſe of the military 
kind. The nobles, or omrahs, conſiſted of three orders: 
The Emers, who were the firſt officers of ſtate, and the 
viceroys of provinces ; the Chans, who held high poſts in 
the army; and the Bahadurs, who may in ſome meaſure 
be compared to our knights, The number of which theſe 
three orders conſiſted was arbitrary, and each of them had 
peculiar privileges in the empire. 

No princes in the world patronized men of letters with 


more generolity and reſpect than the MAalomedun emperors: 


* 
FiLosr,, His 
of Hindeſlan, A genius for literature was not gi, | ; 
means to acquire a degree of wealth which muſt tt the Nato 
Europeans, but an infallible road for riſing to Ny the ci 
offices in the ſtate. The character of the learned * or m 
the ſame time fo ſacred, that tyrants, who made a oa 0 comn 
of embruing their hands in the blood of their other fubjeg. Perm. 
not only abſtained from offering violence to men of Nn. cutw⸗ 
but ſtood in fear of their pens. And, however amatine — 
may ſeem in abſolute governments, it is certain, this — 
hiſtorians of that diviſion of the world have written Kos dittere 
more freedom, concerning perſons and things, than abe my 
have dared to do in the welt. Dow's Hinds/tan, is 6.2k 

The great officers of ſtate, by a kind of prefcriz;. _ 
formed a council, which anſwers to our cabinet. "P, 51 
emperor aſked their advice upon affairs of moment; " 1 F 
heard their ſentiments ; but nothing was decided by bis | ee a 
They were his adviſers, but they had no control on h. Al 
power, He frequently called to this council men in 3 ar 
terior departments; and when the deliberation concerys; killed 
any particular province, the noblcs beſt acquainted ow ther) | 
that part of the empire were admitted into the c;hjq,» his hot 
The offences of the fiſt rank of nobility came under ti. lue of 
cognizance of this council, as well as other matter: 5 Ja bot 
ſtate, They were a kind of grand jury, who found the alchou 
matters of fact, and the ſovereign pronounced the fen. ought 
tence. He might, by his deſpotic power, iſſue out a yar. likely: 
rant of death without their advice; but the known o 
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nions of mankind on that ſubject bound him like es 3 
The emperor gave public audience twice a dey from Exper 
the throne ; this every Mabemedan prince is bound to co been |: 
by the Jaws of the Koran. (Mrs. Kinderſley's letters, jay | gviſkec 
187.) All petitioners were permitted to approach him; The 
their petitions were delivered to the Areꝝ Beg, or lord dt genera, 


the requelils ; he preſented them to the king, who ſigni. The 7. 


hed his pleaſure in a conciſe manner with his own hand, placed 
ſuperſcribed to the petition, In matters of intricacy re. uſed by 
terence was made to the Sidder ul Suddar, whoſe ofcs lakes a 
anſwers to that of our chief juſtice, There are no written has alſ 
laws except ſuch as are contained in the Karan. Certain the gan 
uſages, founded on general conſent and immemorid domini 
cuſtom, are alſo committed to writing. recreat! 
'The law of compenſation for murder, authorifed by tt roys an 
Koran, is attended with pernicious effects. It depreſſes the ia tl 
ipirit of the poor, and encourages the rich in the unmaily ried in 
paſſion of revenge. The price of blood in India is not te in Cad 
third part of the value of a horſe. The innate princis meanc i 
of juſtice and humanity are weakened by theſe means; f: cr2d'c | 
curity is taken from ſocicty, as rage may frequently gt are ciok 
the better of the love of money. A religion which x have ar 
not effectually puniſh a crime at which the reſt of ma. fer the 
kind ſhudder, leaves ample room for the cruelty of a prince though 
Accuſtomed to tit in judgment on criminals, he beconis they rid 
habituated to death. He miſtakes paſſion for juſtice : bi village: 
nod is condem nation: men are dragged to execution wita paſied b 
an abruptneſs which diffuſes no terror among the ſpect» How 
tors, who ſcarcely heed a circumitance, the frequency dl ſeld um 
which has rendered it familiar. | mine; 
In every diſtrict or per gunnab there is a court of juſtice among 
eſtabliſhed, called a cutchery; theſe courts are extremely aa ſen 
oppreſſive, both vn account of their legal conſtitution an conſide 
venal abuſe, as one fourth part of the property litigated = OT 
claimed as the legal fees for bringing a cauſe to itiue, tude, il 
When the empire was in its vigorous ſtate, as often? lifting | 
the king took the field, the provincial Nab-bs with def the gre 
troops were bound to repair to the imperial ſtandard. Lach plemen 
Nabob erected his own ſtandard, and formed a ſcput e and pa 
camp, ſubject to the imperial orders only. There ate bl "ers 2 
few traces of real diſcipline to be met with among the rapid, t 


myriads with whom che emperors of Hindaſtau 0'ten toll the pla 
the field. The forces of the great Sultan Baker alone large of 
were formed on a regular and nuſterly plan. The di With {k 
poſition of his battles was extremely judicious ; a W ſo nume 
ſignal victories he obtained over immenſe armies, with they are 
handful of men, are ſufficient to convince us that m w 
diſcipline has not always been unknown in Ala. = eavieſt 

It may be matter of ſurpriſe to an European, ſays om | The 
Dew, how eaſtern armies of two or three bundted thor = an en 
ſand horſe, and triple that number of ſoldiers and ag ry with 
ers, could be ſupplied with proviſion upon their mars 8 In! 
and in their ſtanding camps. To account for this, cc, ouph 
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tinues he, it is to be obſerved, that every prov.” mely 
Na, of our g 
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when be takes the field, appoints an officer called 
hoſe buſineſs it is to ſuperintend the bazars, 
which ſhall belong to his camp. Every 
commander of a body of troops ec 52 ſame time 
hon to hoiſt a flag for a bazar, and to appoint a 
ee f his own, under the direction of the cutwal- 
dene Theſe cutwals grant licences to chapmen, ſut- 
. 1 corn- dealers, who purchaſe the protection of the 
— kk favs by a ſtipulated tax. The pay of the ſol- 
. in Hindo/tan is very r ee enables way to wr 
hich prices for proviſions, and the countries round run a 
„ads for ſuch a proſpect of advantage, The natural 
— of the country enables the inhabitants thus readily 
and plentifully to furniſh the armies. The Aahomedans, 
as well as the warlike nations of the Hindocs, are fond of 
the parade of cavalry, of which moſt of their armies are 
compoſed; but a great and ſtrange detect reigns in theſe 
armies : Every ſoldier finds his own horſe: it ms Bars 18 
killed (as it is generally impoſſible for him to furniſh ano- 
ther) he is no longet a ſoldier; his livelihood depends upon 
his horſe more than on himſelf, and according to the va- 
ue of that he receives his pay. It is aftoniſhing that 
Mahomedan princes ſhould ever adopt this maxim; for, 
although a Mahomedan, from his faith in piedeſtination, 
ought not to run away to ſave his own lite, he will moit 
likely avoid all danger to ſave his horſe; which occaſions 
mighty and inſurmountable obſtacles to their ever con- 
quering Europeans. Mrs. Kinder. ys Letters, page 203, 
Experience has ſince ſhewn us, that this abſurd cuſtom has 
been laid aſide in the peninſula of india, by that diſtin— 
oviſhed genius in the art of war, Heider Alli, f 
The camp ſeldom moves ten miles at a time, and is 
generally fixed at a place where there is plenty ot water. 
The Indian armies have frequently a number of barges 
placed on carriages, which follow the camp, and theſe are 
uſed by the Mogul when he takes his pleaſure upon the 
lakes and rivers, as well as in paſting over his army; he 
has alſo with him hawks, dogs, and leopards, bred for 
the game. Thus while he ranges from one part of his 
Gminions to another, he divides his time between his 
rcereations and his enquiries into the conduct of his vice- 
toys and governors. 
la theſe marches ſome of the Megul's women are car- 
ried in Jittie towers upon the backs of elephants; others 
ja coaches; others in palanquins; and ſome of the 
mane are laid to have no better carriage than a kind of 
cr2d'c hanging on tne ſides of camels; but all of them 
ate ciole covered, and attended by eunuchs : befides, they 
have an advanced guard before them to clear the way; 
fer though it is impoſſible to ſee them, it would be 
thought a crime even to look at.the vehicles in which 
thy ride, and the men are frequently ordered to quit the 
village: through which the road lies, till the ladies have 
paſied by. | 
However, ſays Mr. Cambridge, theſe numerous armies 
ſeld um keep the field any time without great loſs by fa- 
mine; for a very conſiderable diminution is ſcarcely felt 
among ſuch multitudes, and is very little regarded from 
any ſentiments of humanity : a famine therefore is neither 
conſidered as any thing extravidinary, nor will the me- 
mory of it ever prevent the atl:mbiy of another multi— 
tude, that muſt alſo be liable to the {ſame chances of ſub- 
lifing or ſtarving, Allowances mutt alſo be made for 
the great loſs they ſuſtain, in men, beaſts, and all the im- 
plements of war, as often as they move in difticult roads, 
and particularly in their manner of palling over great 
rivers: for their rivers, in the rainy ſeaſon, become fo 
rapid, that the landing-place is frequently a mile below 
the place of embarkation. In crolling them they uſe 
large doats of a kind of baſket work, which they cover 
with ins. As there is always great plenty of hides in 
ſo numerous an army, they are eaſily made; and, though 
they are light and manageable, are capable of carrying a 
retails number of horſe, and of tranſporting the 
eavieſt artillery. 
. 22 cauſe of the ill ſucceſs of the Iudian armies 
* 8 proceeds from their being unacquaint- 
hag e advantages of diſcipline, and their keeping 
though 2 too low a footing. Their cavalry, 
ws, he 3 to engage with ſabres, are ex- 
ou Y unwiling to bring their horſes within the reach 
Suns, for the reaſon obſerved above. 
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Nothing is more prejudicial to them than the falſe no- 
tion they generally entertain in relation to artillery. 
They are terrified with that of an enemy, and weakly 
put a confidence in their own, placing their chief de- 
pendance on the largeſt pieces, which they neither know 
how to manage nor to move. Some of theſe carry a ball 
of ſeventy pounds, When the Europeans march round 
them with their light field pieces, and make it neceſſary 
to move thoſe enormous weights, if a ſhot comes among 
their bullocks they become quite ungovernable, and are 
ſo ill harneſſed, that it cauſes no ſmall delay to free the 
reſt from any one that happens to be unruly or ſlain, 

We have a much greater advantage from their being 
tenacious of their ancient manners, than in their want of 
bravery z not only the prince, but every rajah, who has 
the command of all the forces he can bring into the 
neld, always appears among them mounted on an ele- 
phant, and is at once the general and enſign of his men, 
who conitantly keep their eyes on him ; and if they loſe 
ſight of him for a moment, conclude that all is loſt, and 
inſtantly diſperſe. This affords our engineers a fair op- 
portunity of deciding the fate of a whole detachment by 
one well-directed diſcharge of a fix-pounder ; and thoſe 
enormous beaſts now ſeem brought into the field only to 
be a mak for our artillery, I hoſe rajahs, ſenſible of 
being thus expoſed, ſometimes avail themſelves of the 
only expedient that can afford them any ſecurity ; for it 
has been obſerved, that ſeveral elephants, with the ſame 
capariſons, and with riders in the ſame rich and ſplendid 
habits, have appeared in different parts of the field on the 
ſame day. 

Though they have ſeverely ſuffered by being ſurpriſed 
in the night Jy the Europeans, they can never be brought 
to eftabliſh in heir camp either order or vigilance ; for 
at the cloſe of the evening every man eats a great quantity 
of rice, and many take after it ſoporific drugs, ſo that 
about midnight the whole army, is in a dead ſleep ; the 
conſequence of which is obvious : and yet, ſays the above 
author, an eaſtern monarch would think it very ſtrange, 
ſhould any body endeavour to perſuade him, that the 
ſecurity of his throne depended upon the regulation of 
the meals of a common ſoldier ; much leſs would he 
be prevailed on to reſtrain him in the uſe of that opium 
which is to warm his blood for action, and animate his 
ſoul with heroiſm. The mind of an European ſoldier 
muſt be equally filed with compaſſion and contempt at 
ſceing a heap of theſe unhappy creatures, animated by a 
momentary intoxication, crowded into a breach, and both 
in their garb and impotent fury reſembling a mob of fran- 
tic women, in ſhort, the very caſtern dreſs has an ap- 
pearance of effeminacy, and the Europeans are not in- 
clined to be {truck with much apprehenſion at ſeeing a 
body of horſe in ſilk or cotton robes, 


SECT, AVAIL 


Of the Revenues of the Mogul, the Coins, Weigbts, and 
Meajures of Hindoſtan; and of its Trade and naval. 
Vellcls. 


HE revenues of the Mogul ariſe from the produce 
of the ground, the cuſtoms of the ſea-ports, the 
eltates of the great men at their death, Which devolve to 
the crown, the preſents from his ſubjects, who never ap- 
proach their prince or governor empty-handed, and the 
treaſures produced by the diamond-mines. The viceroy, 
or governor, of every province, who owns ſubjection 
to him, is obliged to ſupply the crown with a certain 
ſum, which he raiſes out of the manufactures and pro- 
duce of the ſoil. This, added to the other revenues, is 
ſaid to have amounted annually to between forty and 
fifty millions ſterling, before Nadir Shah ravaged the 
empire, took away its treaſures, and brought on that im- 
becility.which it now feels. 
| The coins of this country are, the pzce, or caſh, which 
is of copper, and about the value of a halfpenny ; the 
fanam, a filver coin, worth three pence ; the rupee, a 
ſilver coin, worth two ſhillings and ſix pence; the 
gold moor, or rupee, worth about fourteen ſilver rupees ; 
and the pagoda, ſo called from its having the figure of a 
pagoda ſtamped upon it: the laſt, which is worth 
nine ſhillings, is flat on one fide and convex on the 
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other. Theſe are chiefly coined by the rajahs or petty 
princes. ; 

Gold and ſilver coins are finer here than in any other 
country. Foreigners have their mints, and coin both 
gold and ſilver, particularly the Engliſb at Calcutta; and 
from the adulterations practiſed on the coinage there, 
individuals have amaſſed great wealth, to the diſgrace of 
the government, which connives, at leaſt, at ſuch a fla- 
grant abuſe of office. Foreign coins are alſo current; but 
for trifling matters they ſometimes uſe bitter almonds, or 
ſea-ſhells called couries, or blackmoor's teeth, ſixty of 
which are valued at about a halfpenny. 

Large ſums are reckoned by lacks, carors, and arabs. 
A lack is one hundred thouſand rupees, or eleven thou- 
ſand two hundred and fifty pounds ſterling ; a caror, or 
carore, is one hundred lacks, or one million one hundred 
and twenty-five thouſand pounds ſterling; and an arab is 
ten carors, or eleven million two hundred and fifty-thou- 
ſand pounds ſterling. | 

Their weights differ almoſt in every port, and frequent- 
ly in the fame port, and therefore they cannot be exactly 
ſpecified. The common weight at Surat is the /eer, 
which is about thirteen ounces one third; and forty ſeers 
generally make a maund, The ſcer at Agra is ſaid to 
be equal to two at Surat, The candy varies from five 
hundred weight to five hundred and ſeventy ; but it is 
generally ſaid that twenty maunds go to a candy. Sat- 
petre, tw meric, aſſafœtida, pepper, dry ginger, benjamin, 
and tyncal, have, according to Mr. Lockyer, forty tuo 
ſeers of Surat to the maund. Copperas, aloes, brimſtone 
long- eprer, dammer, ftick-lack, and wormſeed, have foriy 
fuur tcers to the maund ; and, for the moſt part, ſuch 
goods as have no waſte, as guickſalver, copper, ivory, ver- 
milion, Labor indigo, tuthenaigue, &c. are ſold at forty 
ſee's to the maund, or three maunds to one hundred 
weight, 

At Surat, corn, rice, and other commodities, ſold with 
us by meaſure, are ſold by weight; but ſilks and calli- 
coes are fold by the pieces, and by the covids, which 
latter contains twenty-ſeven inches. 

The coſs, by which the roads are meaſured, is, near 
the coaſts, about an Engliſh mile and an half; but far 
ther up the country, aud particularly near Brampour, it 
is almoſt wo Exgliſb miles. 

In liquid and dry mealures, one meaſure is one pint 
and an half; eight meaſures are one mercall ; and four 
hundred mercalls are one garſe. 

The principal manufactures of Hindoaſtan are ſilks, 
callicoes, and muſlins : we alſo import from thence dia- 
monds and other precious ſtones, great quantities of pep- 
per, the growth of the Malabar coaſt, indigo. ſalt-petre, 
cardamums, opium, afſafeiiaa, and a great variety of 
phyſical drugs. The goods exported thither from Europe 
are, Engliſh broad cloth, lead, looking-glaſſes, ſword-blades, 
knives, baberdaſhery-wares, gold and ſilver lace, tin ware, 
brandy, beer, and ſome other proviſions, chiefly conſumed 
by our own faQtories, The ſhips allo frequently take in | 
flints with their ballaſt, for there is not a flint to be 
found in India, at leaſt in the parts viſited by the Euro- 
peans; ſo that in the inland country, where the people 
have not an opportunity of being ſupplied by our ſhip- 
ping, a bag of flints is almoſt as valuable as a bag of 
money. 

It muſt, however, be confeſſed, that all the goods we 
carry to India are a trifle, compared with the bullion and 
foreign coin exported thither, before the territorial acqui- 
ſitions were made in Bengal by our company. Our 
ſhips, when they went out, were in a manner empty of 
merchandize, trough few of them carried leſs than three 
or four ſcore thouſand pounds in ſpecie. This has raiſed 
a queſtion, whether the India trade was of any advantage 
to this vation; but, in return, the company anſwer, that 
the [:dia merchandize which they re-export, and ſell to 
ſeveral parts of Europe, brings in more treaſure than they 
carry out; and, wcre it otherwiſe, we ſhould have other 
nations monopolize the trade, and ſupply us with the 
ſame comn.ovities, and conſequently more treaſure would 
be paid to them than is now carried to India. 

But to return : there are no greater merchants in the 
world than the Mogul ſubjects have been, thouyh their 
ſhips never paſſed the Cape of Good Hope; tor they 
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carry on a prodigious trade to Perſia and the Reds 
and ſupply both Turky and Perſia with all the rich i, 
chandize of India; in return for which they bring he 
carpets, pearls, and other Perſian commodities wo 
chiefly treaſure, which they frequently load on * f 
Engliſh or Dutch ſhips, and the freight is ſaid to be o 
great branch of the company's profit ; for they fel 10 
diſpatch a ſhip from Perſia to Surat but ſhe is a; Fa 
laden as ſhe can ſwim, full of paſſengers, with vaſt way, 
cities of pearls and treaſures on board, ſometimes - "a 
amount of two or three hundred thouſand pounds, i 
The Indians make uſe of European ſhips to im 0 
their treaſure chiefly for ſecurity ; for they conſider = 
as being in much leſs danger from pirates than their — 
ſhipping. They have ſhips indeed of four or five * 
dred tons burthen, built in India, after the Engl; mode; 
but their /aſkzrs, or Indian ſailors, would make but z 
poor defence ſhould they be attacked, and they have but 
little {kill in navigation, as was obſerved page 189. 
We have alieady given an account of the Indian ſhips 
and their manner of conſtruction (page 189), and ſhall 
here only add, that their boats uſed on the coaſt of G. 
romandel, called muſſoulas, are flat-bottomed yeſſs\ 
the ſides of which are hve or ſix feet high ; the planks 
are ve y thin, and ſewed together with cocoa-nut cord. 
age, ſo that they will yield like paſtcboard, and are 
in no danger of ſplitting when they ſtrike, as they muſt 
frequently do, on many parts of that coaſt, before they can 
get to ſhore, and on this account they are generally uſed 
by the £rg/1/þ in landing their goods: they are rowed by 
ſix or eight hands; but as they are very deep, and will 
carry great quantities, it is not very expenſive to employ 
them in landing or embarking goods. They have ano- 
ther kind of veſlel, if it may be called by that name, 
you is termed a catamaran, and is only formed of three 
four rough pieces of timber tied together; and are 
chiefly uſed by the fiſhermen, on account of their not be. 
ing fit to carry ſuch goods as may be damaged by the 
wet. For the ſame reaſon, paſſengers ſeldom make uſe 
of them, though they ae really ſafer on that coaſt than 
any other veſlels, and ſome people have ſailed along the 
ſhure upon one of them for an hundred miles together; 
and upon theſe kind of floats the Indians carry the hei- 
vieſt weights; as great guns, anchors, &c. 
Having now taken a view of the country and people of 
India in general, we ſhall introduce cur readers to a view 
of the two capitals of that empire, Agra and Delhi, 
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SECT, XI. 


Of AGRA, one of the Capital Cities of the Empire ; with a 
Deſcription of the Palace. 


GRA, the capital of the province of the ſame name, 
and the ancient metropolis of the whole empire, 
is fituated in twenty-ſix degrees twenty minutes north 
latitude, and in ſeventy-nine degrees eaſt longitude from 
London. It is about ſeven hundred miles north-eaſt of 
$:rat, and is ſituated upon the river Jemma, in the mid 
of a ſandy plain, which greatly adds to the heat of the 
climate. The city is ſeven or eight miles in length, but 
not near ſo much in breadth, and no part of it is fortified 
except the palace; but there is generally a great arm} 
in the place, eſpecially if the Mogul be there. 

The palaces of the omrahs and other great men ate 
built with ſtone in a magnificent manner; they ſtand 
upon the banks of the river Femma, and have large gar” 
dens adjoining to them; but the reſt of the houſes are 
mean buildings: however, the great number of moſque 
caravanſe:as, large ſquares, baths, and reſervoirs of ua. 
ter, intermixed with trees and gardens, together with the 
river Jemma running the x hole length f the city, render 
its proſpect very agreeable; and the Hegul's palace 1s 
noble buil-ling. 

A large area extends between the town and the palace; 
where the rajahs draw up the raſhboots when they mount 
the Mogul's guard, as they do every week, in their turns 
with fifteen or twenty thouſand men, T he palace Þ 
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ur leagues in circumference, and fortihed with an 
Rone wall mounted with artillery. As the ſtones 
ch which this wall is built are red, and have a luſtre 
— oliſhed marble, the wall appears extremely noble 
” " the ſun ſhines upon it. It is ſurrounded with a 
ray of moat, over which are draw-bridges; and the 
_— of the gardens ſerve for a rampart. 
The circumference of the palace 1s very great, as it 
wants neither gardens, canals, parks, nor any thing 
which can contribute to the beauty or pleaſure of the 
lace, Beſides, within the walls was a quarter where 
al manner of artiſicers were daily employed in the em- 
eror's ſervice (as at Pekin, fee p. 47). Theſe obſerved 
. rofound filence, and no other noiſe was heard but 
what was unavoidably occaſioned by their buſineſs. 

With reſpect to the city, the moſques and magnificent 
tombs which are ſeen there, ſhew that it has been one of 
the molt flouriſhing places in the Indies. In the year 
1638, it was computed that it had ſeventy great moſques, 
among which were ſix principal ones, at which the Ma- 
hametans offered up their devotions at their public feſtivals. 
In one of the large moſques is the ſepulchre of a ſaint, 
thirty feet in length, and fixteen in breadth. The peo- 
ple ſay he was A giant, and the greateſt warrior their na- 
tion ever produced. To this tomb they make frequent 
| pilgrimages, when their offerings amount to prodigious 

ſums, which ſerve to feed every day a vaſt number of 
poor. "Theſe moſques and their courts afford an aſylum 
for criminals, and for thoſe who are threatened with a 
priſon by their creditors. Even the Mogul himſelf dare 
not ſo much as attempt to take a criminal from thence, 
for fear of violating the reſpect which his religion teaches 
him to render to thoſe who are honoured with the title 
of ſaints. The wife of the Emperor Sha Jehan, in hopes 
of rendering her memory illuſtrious to after ages, cauſed 
a ſuperb mauſoleum to be erected near the walls of Agra. 
This work is ſaid to be extremely magnificent, and was 
twenty-two years in building, though twenty thouſand 
men were inceſſantly employed about it. 

There are in Agra near eight hundred baths, from 
which the Mogul annually receives very conſiderable 
ſums; for thoſe purifications being c e of the principal 
points of the Mahometan religion, theie does not paſs a 
day in which thoſe places are not frequented by vaſt num- 
bers of people, 

The inhabitants are chiefly Moors and Mogul, who 
have the government entirely in their own hands; there 
are alſo a conſiderable number of Hindoos, Fetus, Arme- 
rians, and Portugueſe, But though Agra is extremely 
populous when made the reſidence of the court, it is at 
other times deſerted by all but ſuch as reſort thither for 
religious purpoſes; for not only thoſe who have an im- 
mediate dependence on the court and army, but the mer- 
chants and tradeſmen remove with their families to follow 
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t Of the City of DeLni, the Metropolis ; and the Fort of 
| Allahabad, or Helebas, 

t \ \ E have already made our readers acquainted with 
0 . the devaſtations which Nadir Shah introduced 
7 into Delhi, and its almoſt entire deſtruction by the troops 


commaaded by Abdalla. The following account reſpects 
its ancient ſtate, ' 

_ DEL, the capital of the province of the ſame name, 
is lituated in 79* E. longitude from London, and in 28% 
N. latitude, and ſtands on the river emma, which di- 
vides it into two parts; that Jaſt built was erected by 
Sha Jeban, and from thence is called Jehanabad ; but 
the Europeans give to both the common name of 
Delhi, In the part built by that emperor, all the 
houſes incloſe ſpacious courts, and in the inner part 
"4 theſe buildings the people lodge, to prevent any 
rom approaching the places appointed for their wo- 
men, Moſt of the great men have houſes without the 
eit), on account of the conveniency of the waters. 

8 © entrance in. o the city is by a long ſtreet, on each 
* of which were regular arches, under which the mer- 
chants had their ſhops. This ſtreet leads to the palace, 
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is built of hewn ſtone, with battlements, and at every 
tenth battlement is a tower. 

The extenſive ſtables which are attached to this pa- 
lace, whilſt the ſplendor of the Mogul was at its height, 
were always filled with the fineſt horſes, in which the 
monarch took great delight; theſe were brought from 
Arabia, Perſia, and Tartary, at a great expence. Before 
every ſtable-door hung a kind of mat made of reeds, 
and bound together with ſilk, twiſted in the form of 
flowers. Theſe were intended to prevent the flies from 
entering; but they were not ſatisfied with this precau- 
tion; every horſe had two grooms, who relieved one 
another, and fanned them continually. All the day they 
had carpets over them, and at night they lay upon a litter 
made of their own dung, dried in the ſun, and well 
pounded. 

The other public buildings in. this city are, a great 
moſque, which has ſeveral fine marble domes; and a no- 
ble caravanſera, built by a Mogu! princeſs, for the ac- 
commodation of ſtrangers. 

ALLAHABAD, the Abad, or city of Allah or God, 
known in moſt maps by the name of ELLEBASs, is a very 
large fort, to the ſouth-eaſtward of Delhi, and contains 
a royal palace. It is agreeably ſituated in a fine coun- 
try, and has, on two ſides, the rivers Ganges and Jum- 
ma. The palace contains apartments for the Mogul, a 
Durbor, a Zanannah, and an infinite number of different 
ſets of apartments, or houſes, for all the officers of the 
court and their families. Each of the houſes has a court 
walled round, and moſt of them are built like two houſes 
joined together, for the purpoſe not only of concealing 
their women from their neighbours, but from the male 
domeſtics of their own family, Some of the rooms are 
large and lofty, opening toward the river ; but at the 
ends of the large rooms are generally two or three very 
{mall ones, dark and low, without the leaſt opening for 
the admiſſion of light or air. Theſe are intended to 
retire to in the heat of the day, when they ſleep; for 
coolneſs is not to be expected from admitting the air, 
but by ſhutting it out till the ſun is down. The ter- 
races at the tops of the houſes are extremely agreeable 
after ſun-ſet ; but the acceſs to them is by very ſteep and 
narrow ſtair-caſes. The palace is entirely built of 
ſtone, hewn out of the rocks, on the banks of a diſtant 
part of the Ganges, and brought at a vaſt expence. It 
is ſomewhat like Portland ſtone, but of a coarſer grain, 
and much more porous. It is extremely rough and un- 
pleaſant to the eye, particularly in the inſide of the 


the floors, the terraces, the ſtair-caſes, pillars, and ſup- 
ports of whatever kind, are all cut out of ſtone. Al! 
the ſquares, paſſages, &c. are paved with the ſame: ſo 
that, in ſhort, until the Engliſb reſided here, there was 
not perhaps a bit of wood, brick, glaſs, iron, or any 
materials but ſtone, to be found throughout the build- 
ing. The walls, in the lighteſt part, are about four 
or five feet in thickneſs, This ſolidity of the building 
prevents, for ſome time, the ſun from penetrating ; but 
when his rays have pierced, the ſtone retains the heat 
ſo much, that it is equally hot by night as by day; and 
when the hot ſeaſon has been ſet in for ſome time, 
every ſtone contains the heat of a fire, and the reflection 
from one wall to another renders every part as hot and 
cloſe as an oven; ſo that the fort of Allahabad, in the 
months of May, June, and Fuly, is the hotteſt place in 
this part of India. After the rain has cooled every 
other place, it is a conſiderable time before it can pe- 
netrate ſo as to cool theſe walls. Mrs. Kinderſley's Let- 
ters, p. 251—255. 

The only buildings wherein the Mahometans ſhew 
any good taſte, are the gateways, There are many in 
this part of the country which have a very handſome 
appearance. They are lofty enough to admit an ele- 
phant with an howder, and wide in proportion. Idem. 
The natives have a prodigious opinion of this fort : 
being ſurrounded by a very thick wall, and ſtrong for- 
tifications, until it was taken by the Engliſh, it was 
deemed an impregnable place. Idem, p. 256. 

In the cold ſeaſon, when the rains are over, the coun- 
try about Allahabad is really delightful, Net a cloud is 


Which was aboye a mile and an half round. The wall 
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rooms. Every part of the palace is built with this 
ſtone; not only the walls of the houſes, but the roofs, 
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to be ſeen in the ſky; the air is freſh, and the ſun, which | 
ſhines without intermiſſion, gives a warmth which is 
perteRly agreeable, In every part the earth ſhoots forth 
its abundance : vegetation is ſo quick that the eye may 
almoſt perceive it; and the plains, which not a week 
before appeared to be only ſand, are covered with dif— 
ferent kinds of grain, grown up to ſuch an height as 
entirely to alter the face of the country, as if by the 
power of enchantment; and the bed of the Ganges, which 
before appeared from the walls of the fort, as far as the 
eye could reach, to be one uninterrupted mals of water, 
now ſhews the ripening corn almoſt ready for the reap- 
ers. Idem, p. 258. 
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Of the Province of BEN GAL, including Bahar and Orilla, and 
of the Faftrries of Chandenagore and Hugley or Ouglia. 
Of the Towns of Saumelpour, Dacca, Chaligan, and 
Patna. 

A conciſe Hiſtory of the Kingdom of BENGAL, frem the car- 
lie Times : alſo an Account of the Riſe, Progreſs, and pre- 

ſent State of the ſeveral European Settlements eſtabliſhed 
there. The Manufactures of the Country, and preſent 
State of its Trade and Specie. A particular Account of the 
Factory at Calcutta, the Capital of the Engliſh Company's 
Settlements in the Eaſt-Indies, with its late Form of Go- 
vernment ; and the Regulations made therein at Various 


Times by the Britiſh Parliament. 


ENGAL. is well known by giving its name to the 
B greateſt gulf in Mia, which ſeparates the two pen- 
ipſulas of the Indies. This kingdom, which is ſituated 
at the north-weſt extremity of the gulf, extends ſix hun- 
dred miles from eaſt to weſt, and three hundred from 
north to ſouth. It conſiſts of one vaſt plain, of the moſt 
fertile ſoil in the world, which, in common with other 
parts of Hindoſtan, renders two, and in ſome parts three 
crops a year, Its chief produce is ſugar, /ilk, fruits, 
pepper, opium, rice, ſait-petre, gum-lack, and civet, with 
all which commodities it furniſhes the molt diſtant pro- 
vinces. The province is watered by many navigable ri- 
vers, which facilitate a mercantile intercourſe among the 
inhubitants ; beſides which, there are numerous canals 
cut, to make the communication by water ftill eaſier 
from place to place, 

Their banks are covered with towns and villages ex- 
tremely well peopled, and with great fields of rice, ſugar, 
and wheat, much larger than that of Europe. It is uſually 
compared to Egypt tor its fertility, the river Ganges here 
dividing itſelf into ſeveral branches, and annually over- 
flowing the country as the Nile does Egypt. 

The fineſt canes brought to Europe come from this 
kingdom, and a ſmall fort of canes grow here much more 
ſupple than oziers; theſe the inhabitants work into veſ- 
ſels in fo cloſe a manner, that having glazed them on 
the inſide, they are able to contain all kind of liquors as 
ſecurely as glaſs or filver. An herb is alſo gathered in 
this country, which ſends up firſt a pretty high ſtem of 
the thickneſs of one's finger, afterward leaves, and on 
the top of all a large bud like a tuft. The Indians ſpin 
it, and make it into tapeſtry and very beautiful ſtuffs, 
upon which they repreſent all forts of figures. 
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HISTORY of BENGAL. 


The empire of the Hindoos or Gentoss over all India 
came down fivm the darkeſt and moſt remote antiquity to 
the one hundred and ſeventieth year before the Chriſtian 
ra, when it was diſſolved by civil diſcord and war. 
Bengal, like many other provinces, ſtarted up into an 
independent kingdom, and was governed by ſucceſhve 
dynaſtizs of rajas, who chiefly reſided at the now deſerted 
capital of Ghor. Under theſe princes it continued a 
powerful and opulent kingdom to the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, when it was firſt invaded by the Ma- 
hometans, under a prince of the race of Cbillagi, who 
poſſeſſed the countries near the ſource of the Oxus. The 

name of the Tartar invader was Eas-ul-dien. But he was 
ſoon after reduced to ſubjection by Altamſb, the Putan 
-emperor of Delhi, who formed Bengal intv a province, 
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governed by a lieutenant, deriving his authority fro 
conqueror. 

Bengal, during the dominion of the Patans in Indig ,, 
frequently ſubject to revolution and change, When , 
prince of ability ſat on the throne of Delhi, it held of ih 
empire; when the emperor was weak, it became an *g 
dependent ſovereignty under its governor, Whey th 
valour and conduct of Baber put an end to the ae 
ment of the Patans at Delbi, ſome of that race remained 
untouched in Bengal. The misfortunes of Humazzgy, in 
the beginning of his reign, not on!y prevented him hk 
extending the conqueſts of his father, but depriyeg him 
even of the throne which Baber had acquired ; and death 
followed too ſoon on his return, to permit him to reduce 
the wealthy kingdom of Bengal by his arms. The 51; 
of this conqueſt was reſerved for his ſon, the illuſtrious 
Aibar, who, by the expulſion of Dazed, the laſt king of 
Bengal of the Patan race, annexed it, in the year $74 
to his empire. OT 4 perio 
It then became governed by a viceroy, known by the Ab 
names of Nabob, Subab, and Nazim. This officer held with 
his dignity during the pleaſure of the court; and in the 
early times of its eſtabliſhment, it was uſual for the em. 
perors to make frequent removals, to prevent the danoe. 
rous effects of an increaſing influence. ” 
Zaffier Khawn, nabob of Bengal, in 1717, obtained from 
the emperor of Finde/tan the governments of Bahar and 
Ori//a, to be annexed to that of Bengal, which ever before 
had been diſtinct and ſeparate nabobſhips. With this new 
acquiſition of power he removed from Dacca, then the 
chief reſidence of the Soubahs, to Murſhedabad, and that 
city then became the capital of the province. In 191; 
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Taffier Khawn deceaſed, to the great joy of the provinces, featec 
which he had ruled with a rod of iron. S9ujah Khawn, his 1757 
ſon-in-law, ſucceeded him: upon his demiſe, in 1729, Clive, 
his ſon, Serfraz Khawn, took poſſeſſion of the government, The « 
and maintained himſelf in it for about three years, until impor 
the rebellion of Allaverdi Khawn, who was then governor dia de 
of the Bahar province. This man, who had formerly been ſhewe 
Soujah Khawn's Hookahburdar, or pipe-bearer, after pro- with | 
moting an unparalleled ſcene of treachery among the per- opinie 
fidious ſervants of his maſter, defeated him in a battle | held, 
fought on the twenty-eighth of January, 1742, in which held: 
the Nabob loſt his life. From that period the traitor Six 
uſurped the government of Bengal, and maintained him- placec 
ſelt in it againſt the repeated invaſions of the Mabratta, by co 
which laſted for about eight years, to the great deſtruction 4 At 
of the country and its manufactures, till, on the tenth of the Ee 
April, 1756, he died a natural death. all thi 

This uſurper was ſucceeded by his brother's grandſon, made 
the tyrant Szrajah al Dotulab, who, upon ſome diſputes with derab) 
the Englih Eajt-IndiaCompany's ſervants, diſpoſſeſſæd then | menſe 
of their factories; and, on the twentieth of Fure, 1750, indivi 


ſeized and ſacked the town and fort of Calcutia, or Firt 
William: when ſuch of the Engliſb, and their dependents, 
as eſcaped the tyrant's fury, took refuge on board tht 


trading veſlels then in the river, and dropped down to gueera 
Tultah, where they led a moſt miſerable life till Decen- | i the 
ber, 1756, when the Engliſh ſquadron under the command know. 
of Admiral Matſon, and the troops under Lieutenant land p 
Colonel Robert. Clive, arrived from the coaſt of Corona! which 
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del. Inconſiderable as this force was, they gallantly pio- 
ceeded to the retaking of Calcutta, and on the third of 
Fanuary, 1757, bappily accompliſhed their work, wit 
(carce any loſs : the enemy abandoning the fort on tht 
very firſt ſummons from the guns of the king's ſhips, whe" 
brought up a- breaſt of it. The Engliſb, by unparallcle 
inſtances of bravery and intrepidity, attended with tie 
moſt extraordinary good fortune, baffled the Nabob inal 
his attempts, and forced him with his numerous arg) © 
retire to his capital of Murſbedabad, having fitſt obliged 
him to make a very advantageous treaty with them where: 
in he confirmed all the former poſſeſſions and immunit 
of the Company, and granted them ſeveral new privileges, 
This was the firſt formal treaty that our Company be 
ever entered into with any Nabob of Bengal. It wi 
lemnly ratified in the ſtrongeſt manner. | 
About this period, the Engliſh at Calcutta received nes 5 | 
of war being declared againſt France, and they prele®* = 
diſcovered, that the French were ſecretly negociating with IM 


the Nabub. It was thereupon reſolved to ſet aſide a = 
ck il 


trality, which had been at firſt propoſed, and to Iu 
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French ſettlements immediately. A tefolution wo ſooner 
ven than ſucceſsfully executed. : ; 
WY. le the Nabob was artfully amiſed, 2 ſyuadron of 
oh majeſty's ſhips, commanded by the Admirals Futon 
1 Preoch, with the Company's troops commanded by 
Colonel Clive, inveſted Chatacrnagere, the principal ſet- 
"ont of the French in Bengal, wich, on the rwenty- 
—_ f March 1757, ſurrendsred after a few hours can— 
e from our ſhips. The town and fortincations 
= afterward raſed and levelled with the ground, | 
9 the ſcene of action, in the war between the Engliſh 
and Frenth, lay on the Coromandel coalt, and that be- 
tween the Engliſh and the country powets was confined 
to Bengal, we ſhall fiſt relate the events of the war car- 
ied on with the nabobs, and afterward reſume the nar- 
tation of that depending on the fouth-calt coait, between 
the two European Competitors, before we quit Bengal. in 
order to connect the military operations of that important 
o 
. three months after the execution of the treaty 
with Serajab Dowlah, it was reſolved by the Z»g/fh to 
diſpolleſs him of his Vizamut, or vicetoyſhip, and to give 
it to another, Accordingly Meer Jaſfer Aily Khawn, 
who had been a Jammudar, or commander of a party of 
horſe under the late Allaverdi Khawn, and was now a ge- 
neral, and related to the preſent nabob by marriage, was 
the man pitched upon for the ſucceſſion, In conſequence 
of which, articles of agreement were privately ſent to him 
by Colonel Clive, on the ſecond of May 1757. The na- 
bob, Serajab al Dowlah, betrayed by his ſervant Faffier, 
was, with his numerous army of twenty thouſand horſe, 
fifty thouſand foot, and fifty pieces of heavy cannon, de- 
feated on the plains of Plaſſey, on the twenty-third of une 
1757, by a handful of men under the command of colonel 
Clive, and the nabob himſelf obliged toeſcape in diſguiſe, 
The conſequences of this victory to the Company were 
important beyond meaſure, for their very exiſtence in {n- 
dia depended on the deciſion of that day. Colonel Clive 
ſhewed a noble intrepidity in reſolving to croſs the Ganges 
with his army, and attack the enemy, contrary to the 
opinion of a great majority, when a council of war was 
held, He had no opportunity of diſplaying himſelf in the 
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had acquired fo great a reputation, and ſpread ſuch terror 
through the country, that they mignt with eaſe have 
marched to Deb. Revolutions had now become a trade, 
ar at leaſt a fun to ſupply the ex igencies of the Company 
and their ſubſtitutes. Little more than three vears had 
elapſed before it was thought expedient to diſpoſſeſs Meer 
Tafficr of the government. He is univerſally deſcribed as 
a conſummate villain, and his conduct proves him to be 
no leſs. Lord Clive, in his ſpeech in the houſe of com- 
mons, delivered the thirtie:h of March 1772, ſays, page 40, 
The old nabob, Aer Faffer, it ever Muſſulman had a 
5 friendſhip for a Chriſtian, had a f:icndſhip for me.” 
But lord Clive (then colonel Clive) had quitted Bengal, 
and the men who took the lead not finding the nabob's 
feelings aflimilate with their own, determined on a freſh 
revoJution. This was brought about in favour of Meer 
Coffim Ally Khawn, who had married Jaffier's daughter; 
by virtue of which alliance his father-in-law was diſplaced 
without any commotion or bloodſhed. This event took 
place on the twenty-feventh of September 1960, 

At the ſame time a treaty was entered into with this 
new nabob, in which, beſides other advantageous ſtipu— 
lations, ſunnuds or patents were given, granting to the 
Engliſh Eaj-India Company, to defray their expences, and 
pay their troops, the lands of Burdwan, Midnipore, and 
Chittigong, yielding a clear annual revenue of ſix hundred 
thouſand pounds ſterling. 

In leſs than three years after Cofſim's advancement, it 
was found expedicnt to deprive him of the honours which 
he had received. But his tenure was too ſtrong to be 
ſhaken by any thing but force of arms; accordingly war 
was formally declared againſt him on the ſeventh of July 
1703, and the Eng/yh reſolved on the reinſtating of 
Meer Faffier. A very reſolute and doubtful confli&t en- 
ſued, in which the Engliſb, who at firſt fought for empire, 
were at length obliged to fight for life. The ſucceſs of 
the war was for ſome time ſo uncertain, that (contrary to 
all former practice) the writers, and other young perſons 
in the civil ſervice of the Company were all accourred, diſ- 
ciplined, and formed into a military corps, The battle of 
Gareea, which for a long time kept victory in ſuſpence, at 
length decreed her to the Engli/h; in conſequence of 


field: the chief glory there was won by major K:/patrice. 

Six days after this action Meer Faffier was formally 
placed on the Muſnud, or throne of the nabobs of Bengal, 
by colonel Clive, at Murſh:dabad. 

A treaty was then entered into between Meer Jaſfier and 
the Eaſl-India Company, whereby he not only confirmed 
all their former poſſeſſions and privileges, and the treaty 
made with his predeceſſor, but granted alſo ſeveral conti- 
derable new privileges and territories, beſides paying im- 
menſe ſums of ready money both to the Company and to 
Individuals, 

It was on this revolution that colonel Clive, late lord 
Clive, was created an omrah of the empire by Meer Faf- 
fer; for the ſupport of which, the nabob made him a f- 
gueerdar, or lord of the lands ceded by the above treaty 
to the Engliſh Company; by virtue of which, the well- 
Known yearly income, called jagueer, of near thirty thou- 
ſand pounds ſterling, was acquired by his lordſhip, beſides 
which, he received in preſents to the amount of near three 
hundred thouſand pounds ſterling. 

In the mean time the expelled nabob Serajah Dowlah 
was diſcovered on his flight to Ragemabl, ſeized, and ſent 
down to Murſhedabad, where he was privately murdered 
by order of Faffier. | 

Ihe Dutch at Bengal, ſeeing the diſtracted ſtate of the 
country, and the uſes made of nabobs ſrom the ſuperiority 
of European diſcipline, determined in their turn to adven- 
türe in the ſame way. The project was formed at the 
Dutch ſettlement of Chinſurah in Bengal, and adopted by 
the government of Batavia. Agreeably to which, a formi- 
Cable body of Europeans and Malay troops, with ſeven 
ſaips, were, toward the end of the year 1759, Giſpatched 
from Batavia to Bengal; but their deſign was fruitrated 
by a bravery which will ever do honour to the Engliſh : 
upon which the Dutch were obliged to accede with diſgrace 
to very diſadvantageous articles of accommodation with 
1 Engliſh 2nd the nabob, and re-embark their troops. 
Tue Engliſh, upon thete numerous and ſignal {ucceiles, 
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which, Meer Cioſſim was forced to take refuge with the 
nabob Sujah al Dowlah, fon to the late nabob of that 
name, whil{t his father-in-law was reinſtated in his go- 
vernment. Zaffier had been brought down to the EHI 
ſettlement at Calcutta, and had a monthly ſtipend allowed 
him there for his ſubſiſtence, during the advancement of 
C:/Jim, but he died on the fifth of Fearuary 1765, ſoon 
after his elevation; which gave a freih occaſion for the 
Company's ſervants to circumfcribe the power of the na- 
bobs in the perſon of his ſucceſlor, his eldeſt fon Najim 
al Doawlah, a youth of about eighteen years of age; v bo, 
after having granted away almoſt every remaining pte— 
rogative, was ſuffered to bear the tiile of nabob. 

The alarm which the reſolute ſtand of C-fjim's troops 
againſt the Company's ſpread in England, inclined the 
proprietory to {end out lord Ciive, as the only man whoſe 
preſence could regain their wonted ſuperiority. He arrived 
ſoon after the muck-elzvation of Najim al Dewlah. The 
extenſive powers with which this nobleman, in conjunc- 
tion with a ſelect committee, was inveſted, would not 
ſuffer him to remain an idle ſpectator of the tranquillity 
which he found re-ettabliſhed. They therefore thought 
fit to ſet aſide the treaties juſt before ratified with the em- 
peror Shah lum (ſee the hiſtory of Hindaſtan] and the 
expelied nabob Swiah al Dewlah, and new agreem-n:s 
were entered into, by which the Exgliſb received a grant 
from the emperor of the Dewannee, or imperial revenue of 
Bengal, which grant Najim al Doawlah confirmed, and 
agreed to accept the annnal ſum of fifty-three lacks and 
eighty- ſix thouſand ficca rupees, or about fix nundted and 
ſeventy-three thouſand two hundred and ſixty- ſix pounds 
ſterling, for the ſupport of his government. He alſo 
agreed to pay to the emperor twenty-f1x lacks, or three 
hundred and twenty- five thouſand pounds per annum, for 
having granted the dewannee or revenues of his province 
to the Engliſh Eaſt-india Company; who, having obtained 
a confirmation of this grant from the king of Great Bri- 
tain, became ſecurities lor the nabob Najim al Dowleh re- 
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gularly paying that ſum to the emperor. Thoſe who rate 
the revenue of the united provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and 
Ori//a, thus obtained, at four millions ſterling per annum, 
calculate it far back, before the country had ſmarted under 
a long ſucceſſion of oppreſſors. For the ſpace of thirty 
vears nothing had been tranſmitted to the treaſury at 
Delhi, and the expenſive war waged with the Mahrattas 
by Alliverdi Khawn had nearly exhauſted the country; 
the oppreſſive acts of power fince exerciſed, to extort this 
revenue, have ſpread ruin and deſolation over this unhappy 
diſtrict, Within two or three months after the ar- 
rangements above-mentioned, the ſelect committee 
thought fit to reduce the nabob's appointment to leſs than 
forty-two Jacks ; but he died, ſays Mr. Bolts, ſuddenly, 
the eighth of May 1766, within fifteeen months after his 
exaltat.on to the muſnud. His brother, Meer Kaneyah Seyf 
al Dawlah, a youth of about fifteen years of age, was ho- 
noured with the title of nabob; bis ſtipend, according to 
Mr. Bolts, was reduced to thirty-fix lacks, but Mr. 
Verel/t denies the fact; however, he did not long enjoy 
this high ſtation, for he too, according to Mr. Bolts, died 
ſuddenly on the tenth of March 1770. Mr. Verelſt, on 
the other hand, aſſerts that he died of the ſmall-pox, after 
an illneſs of eleven days. The next nabob was Mobu- 
reck al Dowlah, the youngeſt and only ſurviving ſon of 
Meer Fafjier, who was thirteen years of age when his bro- 
ther died; his allowance, upon his acceſſion, was ſettled 
by the Company's ſervants in Bengal at thirty-two lacks a 
year, but the court of directors reduced it to ſixteen lacks, 
which is the ſum now paid him. Dow's Enquiry into the 
State of Bengal. Holwell's Hiſtorical Events of Bengal, 
part 1. Vanſitart's Narrative, vol. 1. Bolts's Conſidera- 
tions, Verelſi's Accaunt of Bengal. No authentic accounts 
have ſince been obtained, of the manner in which this 
nominal dignity has been held for the laſt fifteen years ; 
Mr. Haſtings, who has long diſplayed his uncommon ta- 
lents in ruling India, ſeems to have completed that ſyſ- 
tem which a Clive at firſt introduced. 

We ſhall now relate the progreſs and iſſue of the war 
with France, which broke out in the year 1756; this, 
though it produced leſs ſplendid victories, yet reflected 
more real praiſe on the commanders who conducted 
it. A freſh ſupply of men and ſhips from Europe, in 
1759, gave a new face to affairs. M. 4“ Acht com- 
manded a very ſtrong ſquadron; and M. de Lally, an 
officer of great rank and credit, was at the head of two 
thouſand European ſoldiers. At firſt they proceeded with 
a ſucceſs equal to the ſuperiority of their ſtrength; but 
the vigorous meaſures of admiral Pococł at length pre- 
vailed at ſea; while M. de Lally on ſhore was impeded 
in his operations by want of money to pay his troops, 
and give vigour to their operations, He attempted much, 
but performed little; not from a want either of courage or 
conduct in himſelf, but becauſe a tyrannic ſpirit rendered 
him odious to thoſe who ſerved under him, and the 
intrigues, which at that time prevailed in the court of 
France, cauſed him to be unſupported and abandoned by 
adminiſtration in Europe. 

In 1760 the French were driven out of all their terri- 
tories on the Coromandel coaſt, except Pondicherry, and 
a few inconſiderable places. A very deciſive battle was 
fought that campaign before J/andewaſh; in which the 
French, notwithſtanding their great ſuperiority in point of 
numbers, were totally defeated by the efforts of colonel 
Coote, who commanded in this action, ſeconded by the 
bravery of the troops under his command, The battle of 
Plaſſey exceeded this in its conſequences, but no ways 
equalled it in the fame it reflected on the general who at- 
chieved it. A diſgraceful defeat of the French at ſea fol- 
lowed ſoon after; and before the cloſe of the campaign 
they were pent within the ſingle fortreſs of Pondi- 
cherry. | 

As ſoon as the periodical rains would permit, the ſiege 
of Pondicherry was regularly begun, in 1761. A blockade 
had been formed round the town whilſt the weather would 
not allow of more ative meaſures, which had intercepted 
all ſupplies of proviſions, ſo that the beſieged were ſoon 
reduced to the moſt extreme diſtreſs. They lived upon 
camels, elephants, dogs, and cats: The extreme ſcarcity 
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even of this wretched proviſion increaſed their m 
Sixteen rupees had been paid for the fleſh of a Ry 
length the place was taken, and, by the haughty bg 
of M. Lally, who refuſed any terms of capitulation ... 
given up to plunder, The garriſon confiſted of _— 
fourteen hundred European ſoldiers: the place containes mn” 
a vaſt quantity of military ſtores, and great wealth, 1 my | 
gether with Pondicherry, all footing on the rn _ 
coaſt was Joſt to the French; but by the definitive tren, _ 
that ſettlement was reſtored to them. 85 
The country government, and all dread of F.,, 
rivalſhip, thus annihilated, an extenſive, rich, and popu 
lous empire was left at the mercy of the ſervants . xem 
trading company of Britih merchants. Such a face of 1, 2 
affairs muſt open captivating proſpeRs of wealth an; con- 3 
ſequence to the collective body, as well as to cach ind. 0 
vidual member. The moſt rigid virtue was required 0 ha 
reſiſt ſuch allurements, what then muſt we ſuppoſe by way 
been the exerciſe of ſuch unreſtrained and unexpected in. uncon 
fluence, when we conſider, that India has for many years and 0 
been the country to which the moſt daring, enterpriziny the co 
and reſtiff ſpirits which the mother-country produced, Th 
have migrated ? A few large fortunes rapidly acquired in 
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India, diffuſed ſuch a ſpirit of emulation among the prg- iron, | 
digally-avaricious at home, as occalioned a very ſalutary and in 
diſcharge of the peccant humours in the body politic: and Ot 
but theſe fortune-hunters, let looſe upon the inofferfize The 1 
natives of Bengal, were ſufficient to effect the total ruin carry « 
of the country, Now the labour of the poor Gent;z nu from | 
be encreaſed, and his reward with-held, in order that All 
Engliſh adventurers may return to their native county Bengal 
conſpicuous in all the ſplendor of wealth. Hence aro{ it is te 
the complaints of the governing powers, that the licen- count 
tious and rapacious ſpirit of individuals was not to be con- as the 
troled by the utmoſt exertion of their authority; hilft, time. 

on the other hand, the ſame impatient ſpirit to acquire are in 
private fortunes to themſelves, was retorted in char: trade v 
againſt thoſe to whom the Company had delegated the fu. given 
perintendency of their intereſts: and the enquiries ſet on out, 
foot by the Britiſb parliament, in order to bring great of 200« 
delinquents to juſtice, have ever proved abortive : ſuch goes of 
acts of public juſtice could not be expected to take place money 
after public virtue was no more. direCtic 


When France thought fit to interfere in the contention ſubordi 
between Great Britain and her American colonies, Peudi- ſimbaxc 
cherry firſt fell a ſacrifice to this intriguing ſpirit; but a ſend b. 
formidable enemy ariling to the Eugliſb, in the perſon of for tha 
Heider Alli, a waſteful, deſtructive, and inglorious war | other a 
was maintained on the peninſula of India. The Pri rection 
fleet was no longer commanded by a Pococt, and admiral who fi! 
dir Hyde Parker, who was ſent out to reſtore our tarniſhed The 


luſtre in thoſe ſeas, was moſt unhappily loſt on his paſlage Hinds, 
thither. Pondicherry once more reverted to France at the particu 
peace of 1783, but its fortifications were raſed, and its eſtabliſ 
conſequence loſt. the dut 
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The Portugueſe, by diſcovering the paſſage round tle fiderati 
Cape of Good Hope, in 1497, firſt penetrated as far as Hin- grimagd 
do/tan. They poſſeſſed the trade of 1:4ia, without an Unti 
European competitor, for near a century. They had ſet- ſelves 0 
tlements eſtabliſned at Surat, and other places on the with al 
Malabar coaſt: at Amadavat, in Guezrat ; on the coaſt | Where ; 
of Coromandel; and in Bengal, before any Engliſh trading return, 
veſſels viſited India. Chettigenr, then called Ports Grant, trade, 
was their principal ſettlement in 1534. The ſettlement writer, 
of Bangel, which they now poſſeſs, was then theirs, and In bulli 
called Porto Pegueno. religion 

Queen Elizabeth was the firſt Enzliſh ſovereign who the wan 
promoted attempts to penetrate round the Cape into the by the 
Eaſt. In 1583, two merchants, named John News! The Dar 
and Ralph Fitch, made a ſucceſsful voyage to [ndia, an! ere 
were followed in 1596 by two others. In 1614, Sit The . 
Themas Roe, Kant. was ſent ambaſſador by king James . The aha 
to the emperor Zehan Gucec. By permiſſion of this eit. Arabi, 
peror, the Engliſb ſettled their firſt factory in Bengal, at la, 7. 
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which is now in ruins. The Dutch likewiſe 
his kingdom in 1625. Ihe Engiih found 
ns to purchaſe of the nabob, toward the year 1696, 
mea .mindary rights to the diſtricts round them, to the 
5 1 of about one mile and an nalf ſquare, by which 
der annere the villages of Calcutta and Govenapore to 
44 eee the accuſtomed royalties being re- 
1 nabob. 
W Court of Directors appointed Calcutta a 
eſidency independent of Madras. In 1717, the En- 
200 obtained a grant from the then emperor Furrukbſeer 
of about fitieen acres of Jand round each factory, and an 
exemption from all duties upon their trade within the 
Magul's dominions, on paying A peſhcuth, or acknow- 
ledgment of 10,000 rupees, or 1,250 1. ſterling per. an- 
vum; ever ſince which time they have been gradually 
adyancing in power and wealth, until, at length, they 
have become makers of nabobs and moguls; and by their 
uncontrolable authority (ſuch are the effects of tyranny 
and oppreflion !) have brought the Company as well as 
the country to the brink of ruin, 

The trade of the Engliſh Eajt India Company in Ben- 
gal conſiſts in the ſales of broad-cloths, perpets, copper, 
iron, lead, and a few other commodities from Europe; 
and in the purchaſe of piece goods, ſilk, drugs, ſalt- petre, 
and other articles for the cargoes of their returning ſhips. 
The Dutch, beſides their European mports and exports, 
carry on a conſiderable trade on their Company's account 
from port to port in India. 

All the goods imported by the Eugliſh Company into 
B:noal are fold at ſtated periods by public auction, or, as 
it is termed in India, at outcry : and upon the ſales a diſ- 
count of nine, ſix, or three per cent. is allowed, according 
as the purchaſer clears out his goods within the limited 
time, To theſe outcries all perſons, without diſtinction, 
are invited by the allowance of a du//uck, or permit, to 
trade with ſuch goods as they there purchaſe; which is 
given them by the governor upon their clearing them 
out, The proviſion for the inveſtment, or firſt purchaſe 
of goods from the weavers, or manufacturers, for the car- 
goes of the ſhips returning to Europe, is made from ready 
money advances in the inland countries, partly under the 
direction of the chiefs and reſidents at the Company's 
ſubordinate factories of Chittigong, Luckypore, Dalla, Coſ- 
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ſembagar, Malda, Patina, Burdwan, and Madnapore, who 


ſend black gomaſtahs, or agents, into the interior parts 
for that purpoſe ; and partly by black gomaſtahs at the 
other aurungs, or manufacturing towns, under the di- 
rection of a member of the board of council at Calcutta, 
who fills the poſt of export warehoute-keeper. 

The Armenians have ever been a commercial body in 
Hind:/ien, and have conſiderable ſettlements in Bengal, 
particularly at Sydabad, Their commerce was likewiſe 
eſtabliſhed by the mogul's firmaun, or grant, whereby 
the duties on the two principal articles of their trade, 
viz, piece goods and raw ſilk, were fixed at three and an 
half per cent.“ The Armenians,” ſays Mr. Verel/t, “ re- 
ſemble Europeans in judgment and vigour both cf body 
and mind, for which reaſon they were employed in the 
moſt important offices, civil and military,” Belts's Con- 
ſderations, Vereſſi's Account of Bengal. Purchas's Pil- 
grimages. 

Until the Eng/ih Eaſt India Company poſſeſſad them- 
{elves of the territories of Bengal, the balance of its trade 
with all nations was in its favour. It was the fink 
where gold and filver diſappearcd without any proſpect of 
return, Mr. Dow gives us the following ſtate of its 
trade. © All the European nations,“ ſays that intelligent 
writer, ** carried on their commerce with Bengal chiefly 
in bullion, The people, from an inviolable prejudice of 
religion, were abſtemious ; and, being averſe to luxury, 
ine wants of nature were ſupplied almoſt ſpontaneouſly 
by the ſoil and climate. 


The Dutch, at a medium of ten 
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The Frezch, Danes, and Portugueſe 
3 of Eergal to the Gulphs of Per/ia and 
fa, = Prong y great. She luppiicd Arabia, Ver- 
with her = cy Armenia, and the Lefer Alia, 
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Her trade in opium and piece goods to the eaſtern king- 
doms of Afa; to the Malazan and Philippine iſlands, 


brought yearly a balance in her favour ot — I 50,000 
The inland trade of Bengal, with the Upper Hindoflan 

and Alam 250,000 
The coaiting trade with the coaſts of Coromandel and 

Malabar —e— — — 160,000 
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The province, by remitting 1,250,000 pounds annually 
to Delhi, ſuſtains a loſs of ſo much ſpecie; and as there 
were no mines wrought in the country, the ſurplus of 
the revenue muſt have proceeded from the balance of 
trade, Coin, it is well known, loſes greatly in friction, 
where little alloy is mixed with the ſilver, and where the 
want of paper currency makes the circulation extremely 
rapid. It loſes allo by recoinage, which happens annu- 
ally under the empire in Bengal. The practice of con- 
cealing and burying treaſure, which the terrors of deſ- 
potiſm introduced, has occaſioned a conſiderable loſs; to 
which muſt be added, the quantity of ſilver and gold uſed 
in rich manufactures, Theſe various loſſes could be only 
repaired by a favourable balance of trade; which, as above 
ſtated would barely ſupply the waſte.” 

The ſame writer aſſerts, that Bengal, after the death 
of Syugage-ul- Dowlas, was one of the richeſt, moſt popu- 
lous, and beſt cultivated kingdoms in the world. The 
great men and merchants,” continues he, * were wal- 
lowing in wealth and luxury, the inferior tenants and 
manufacturers were bleſſed with plenty, content, and 
eaſe, But,” he goes on, “ the cloud which has obſcured 
this ſunſhine was near,” 

The internal ſtate of the various countries which for- 
merly exchanged bullion for the poods of Bengal, has 
been long unfavourable to foreign commerce. Perſia has 
been torn to picces and almoſt depopulated by the cruel- 
ties of Nadir Shah, and, ſince his aſſaſſination, by con- 
tinual civil wars. The few inhabitants who have eſcaped 
the rage of the ſword, fit down in the midſt of poverty. 
Georgia and Armenia, which ſhared in the troubles of Per- 
fra, ſhare alſo ner untoward fate, Indigence has ſhut the 
door of commerce; vanity has diſappeared with wealth; 
and men content, themſelves with the coarſe manufactures 
of their native countries; add to which, the declining 
ſtate of the Turkiſh empire, particularly in its ſouthern 
and eaſtern frontiers. The number of independant king- 
doms which have ſtarted up from the ruins of the Mogul 
empire, has almoſt deſtroyed the inland traffic of Bengal 
with the upper parts of FHindo/tan. The trade with the 
kingdoms and iflands of the eaſtern a {till continues in 
ſome degree, although that too has been long on the de- 
celine. The coaſting trade with the maritime provinces 
is in the ſame ſtate: but the cauſe of this decay lies more 
in negligence than in the preſent ſtate of the maritime 
regions and iflands, beyond the eaſtern mouth of the 
Ganges, Upon the whole, the balance in favour of Ben- 
gat, from all its Matic commerce, exceeds not annually 
one hundred thouſand pounds; the enormous decline of 
eight hundred and thirty-five thouſand pounds per annum, 
in this trade, has therefore of late years happened, ac- 
cording to the eſtimate above made, 

The exports from Bengal to Europe conſiſt of muſh, 
gum-lac, niciragua weed, pepper, cowries, and ſome other 
articles of Jeſs importance, brought thither from othec 
places: thoſe that are the immediate produce of the 
country are borax, ſalt-petre, fit: fis, muſlins, and ie- 
veral different ſorts of cottans. 

The council of Calcutta have calculated the preſent ba- 
lance of trade at Jeſs than half the ſum above ſtated. In 
the year 1708, they eſtimated the importation of bullion 
into Bengal, for the ſpace of four years, at fifteen Jacks of 
rupees, which amounts annually to forty-fix thouſand 
pounds ſterling. ** We may date the commencement of 
the decline,” ſays Mr. Dow, from the time when it fell 
under the dominion of foreigners; who were more anxi- 
ous to improve the preſent moment to their own emolu- 
ment, than, by providing againſt waſte, to ſecure a per- 
manent advantage to the Briti/h nation. With a pec u- 
liar want of foreſight, they began to drain the reſervoir 
without turning into it any ſtream to prevent it from be- 
ing exhauſted.“ | 

The Fenn exports of Bengal, for which ſhe receives 
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no ſpecie, Mr, Dow repreſents in the following man- 
ner: 


The annual inveſtments of the Br itih Eaſt India Com- 
pany, tor which no ſpecie is received, amounts, at an 
average of ten ycars, 0 

Thoſe of the Dutch, tor which the ſervants of the Com- 
pany take bills on Europe, for remitting fortunes ac— 
quired in Bengal 

Thoſe of the French, paid to the natives in the ſame way 

Thole of the Portugueſe and Danes 


C. 927,500 


200,000 
350,000 
100,000 


I, 577 , 500 
Bengal, as before ſtated, to replace all this waſte, ſcarcely 
receives in bullion annually — — 


— L. 1,477,500 


100,000 


She loſes therefore yearly to Europe 


Which calculation is formed on the prime colt of her 
manufactures, 

The ſame writer likewiſe ſhews, that Bengal had de- 
creaſed in ſpecie, ſince the acceſſion of the Company to 
the dominions of that kingdom, 5,222,500. 

The abbe Raynal, who takes a very enlarged view of 

the commerce carried on from Europe with the Eaſt Indies, 
inſtead of conlidering it as occaſioning a ruindus drain 
of ſpecie from the former country, ſuppoſes the manufac- 
tures of Europe to be highly benefited bv the intercourſe. 
The goods there fabricated ate ſent to the Spaniſh ſettle- 
ments in South America; and in return for them, the 
filver dug from the mines of Petofi arrives in Europe, a 
great part of which is indeed afterward ſent away to the 
Zaſt, but if it continued in Europe, it would ſerve fo 
much to raiſe the price of labour there, that the American 
markets, which now conſume the manuf ctured commo- 
dities, would be no longer able to purchaſe them; the 
expence of working the mines would become greatly-en- 
banced, and the real value of ſilver produced from them 
diminiſhed, by which a total ſtagnation would t ike place, 
both in the manufactures and commerce of Europe. The 
ſame enlightened politician obſerves, that what tends to 
miſlead the oppoſers of the India trade is, that the coin is 
brought over to Europe before it is carried to Aſza; for, 
was a ſhip freighted with linen, or any other commodity, 
for Spaniſh America, to receive the purchaſe in piaſters, 
and proceed directly to the Ea Indies, to purchaſe with 
them another cargo, with which to return home, the 
complaint would be removed, though the nature of the 
commerce would not be eſſentially changed. The abbe 
farther aſſerts, that for ſome years paſt all Europe has not 
exported to the Eaſt more than about 1, 100, ooo l. annu— 
ally in ſpecie; of which France ſends one third, Holland 
one fourth, England and Denmark each one eighth, 
Sweden and Portugal each one tweltih part: and he ca]- 
culates, that India in general receives from Europe, in iron, 
lead, copper, woollens, and other leſs conſiderable ar- 
ticles, to the full amount of one fifth part of the coſt 
upon the articles which ſhe ſells: to which he adds, that 
the fortunes made by the free traders and agents in India 
contribute greatly to leſſen the exportation of our ſpec ie. 
Theſe men depoſit the wealth which they acquire, in the 
coffers of ſome trading company, to be repaid to them in 
Europe, whither all of th: m, who live to complete their 
views, are eager to return; ſo that a part of the India trade 
is carried on by the money procured in the country by 
ſucceſsful commerce. The circulation of money into 
India, therefore, which many-prejudiced perſons have con- 
ſidered as a ruinous exportation, may be proved-to be be- 
neficial both to Spain, by ſupporting the only manufac- 
ture ſhe has, and to other nations, who without it could 
not diſpoſe of their produce, or of the fruits of their in- 
duſtry, Hit. Politique, liv. v. 


REVENUE s. 


Mr. Dow makes the revenues of the provinces of 

Be, ea and Bahar, during the reign of the 

empor 7agaphire, to amount to 2,796,719 13 2 
Under his grandion Aurengxebe, they increaſed to 2,911,866 7 6 
The tame writer, upon the authority of Mahom- 

med Shuffia, eſtimates the revenues of Bengal 

alone, during the reign of Mahomed Shaw, be- 


| wiſe a court of record, conliſting of ne govert'”s 


GEOGRAPHY. Litxporr,, 
STAN, 
fore the fatal invaſion of Nadir Shah, 
at 1,87 5,000 
And Bahar, at — 1546, 50 — 
Amounting together to — — 348,50 , g 


The lenient government of the Migilt in Hing g 
notwithſtanding their deſpotie power, had adopted tic 
effectual means of encouraging agriculture aud man fie. 
tures: lands in general were let much below the; * 
value, and were transferred irrevocably to the tenant, f 
long as he paid his rent regularly; but a quick luce. 
ſion of rapacious maſters, of late years, has cauſed x total 
change of policy, which has rapidly impoveriſhed the 
country. For more than fifty years paſt, the Provinces 
have been declining in their manufactures, populouſye;, 
and wealth; about the year 1717, they began to be. 
prefled by avaricious nabobs, who amaſſed great wez!th 
at the expence of the country. A ſucceſſion of th 
tyrants continued down to 1742, when the ravages of 
war were for eight years added to their oppreſſive intern} 
government; ſcarce had they enjoyed a fix years peace 
before a ſwarm of inſatiable European adventurers u 
let looſe upon them, to complete the ruin of the exhauſts 
country. To add to the miſeries of this ill fated Country, 
in the year 1770 a dreadful famine was experiences, oc 
caſioned by the failure of the rains, which ſtategly com- 
mence in the month of Auguſt and continue till the mil. 
dle of Ofober. One fourth part of the natives, amount- 
ing to three millions, are ſuppoſed then to have periſicl 
tor want of food. 


AGRICULTURE and MANUFACTURES, 


Thoſe who cultivate the ground held by grant imme. 
diately from the crown, are called ryots : the cruel tax: ga- 
therers, who now collect the rents from theſe peaſantry, 
are accuſtomed to exact ſo heavy an advance on the price 
of land, that the poor tarmers are frequently compelled to 
fly from the ſpot waich perhaps has affo: Jed ſublilt-nce 
for their anceſtors during many generations, and ſve their 
bread in a diſtant quarter. Other lands are call-C cr; 
theſe are cultivated by contract; one man, who is c-llel 
a zemindar, holding of the crown, who employs itt 
under him, to whom he advances a ſum of money to 
enable them to improve and til] the land; by dich 
means a rapacious man is enabled to grind the face of tie 
poor labourer, and poſſeſs himſelf of the fruits of his in- 
duſtry. 


Of the Engliſh at Bengal; their Ciui Government; ef 7: 
Courts of Tuftice eftabliſhed by the Authrr'ry of t Prin 
egiſlature; ana the new Regulurons wade oy Pariite 
ment for the Adminiſtration of Bengal, ad the Fadtnis 
ſubordinate ta Calcutta. 


THE mayor's court is held at Calcutta, and is a cout 
of record, conſiſting of a mayor and nine ald-rmen, 
ſeven of which aldeiimen, together with th. mayor, mull 
be natural-born Britiſh ſubjects; and the other two aldet- 
men may be foreign proteſtants, the ſubjects of any otüer 
prince or ſtate in amity with Great Britain. F hey are 
authorized to try, hear, and determine all ci fats, e 
tions, and pleas, between party and party, that may ar 
in the factory; except ſuch ſuits or actions ſhould be be⸗ 
tween the Indian natives only; in which caſe they are 9 
be determined among bemſelves, unleſs both partics cot 
ſent toſubmit the ſame tothe deciſion of the may r cvs 
And this court is alſo authorized to gran: probates 0 
wills, and letters of adminiſtration for perſons dying it 
teſtate. By an act of parliament pofTed in the 1 ear 17/5 
the juriſdiction of this court was reſtrained to [mal! ms 
cantile cauſes, to which only it extended before c rr 
ritorial acquiſition. 5 

The ſecond court is the court of appeals, which! Ike 
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council; any three of whom, the governor being 9% 


| auſe ap- 
authorized to hear and hnally determine eve. dee 
pealed from the decrees of the mayor's court, in wach 5 
value ſued for does not exceed one thuuſand paste 


nete 
about four hundred pounds ſterling; and from all the: 
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ocifions, in cauſes above that ſum, there lies an appeal to 
gy „in council, upon ſecurity being given for the ſum 
= 12 wich intereit ſrom the time of the decree, and 
adjudged, 

colts of lait. : a. gn: c 
The third court is the court of requeſts, conſiſting o 

ir commiſſioners, choſen by the governor and 
om the principal inhabitants of Calcutta; three 
of whom, fitting in rotation, decide cauſes in a ſummary 
way, where the debt or matter in diſpute does not exceed 
the value of five pagodas, or forty ſhillings. The half of 
. ioners, who have longeſt ſerved, are removed 
annually on the firſt Thurſday in December, and an equal 
number are choſen by ballot-by the remaining half. 

Ahe fourth court is the court of quarter leinon, com- 
poſed of the governor and council for the time being; 
any three of whom, the governor, or in his abſence the 
(=nior of the council then in Calcutta, being one, are au- 
thorized to hold quarter ſeſſions of the peace three times 
in the year, in the nature of oyer and terminer, an gaol 
delivery. All offences, high treafon only excepted, com- 
mitted within the diſtricts of Calcutta, and its ſubordinate 
factories, are here cognizable. Cauſes are here tried as 
in England, either by grand or petit juries. 

Such was the government of the Eat India Company 
at Benoal, before the act of parliament “ to regulate the 
affairs of the Eaſt India Company, as well in India as in 


14 


Hurege,“ received the royal aſſent, June the 21ſt, 1773. 
By it a governor- general and four counſellors were ap- 
pointed, and choſen by the parliament, with whom is 
veſted the whole civil and military government of the 
p:chdency of Fort I/illiam; and the ordering, manage- 
ment, and government of all the territorial acquiſitions 
and revenues in the kingdom of Bengal, Bahar, and 
Ori, ſo long as the Company ſhall remain poſſeſſed of 
them; in the fame manner as they were heretofore exer- 
ciſed by the prefident and council, or the ſelect com- 
mice, The governor- general and council ſo appointed, 
are inveſted with power of ſuperintending and controling 
the government and management of the preſidencies of 
Hadras, Bombay, and Bencoslen, but to pay obedience to 
the orders of the court of directors, and to correſpond 
with them, They are to continue in office five years 
from their arrival at Fort William in Bengal; and are re- 
movable only by his majeſty in the mean time, on the re- 
preſentation of the court of directors; and in caſe of death, 
the nomination cf a ſucceſſor is veſted in the court of 
directors; to whom the right of election of future go- 
verners and counſeliors devolves at the expiration of the 
ürſt five years. 

1he governor- general and counſellors were likewiſe 
empowered to eſtabliſh a court of judicature at Fort Mil- 
liam; to conſiſt of a chief juſtice and three other judges, 
to be named from time to time by his majeſty: theſe were 
to exerciſe all criminal, admiralty, and eccleſiaſtical ju- 
riſdiction; to be a court of record, and a court of oyer 
and terminer, for the town of Calcutta and fact: ry of 
Firt Iilliem, and its limits, and the factories ſubordinate 
thereto, | 
The ſalary of the governor-general was therein fixed at 
twenty-nye thouſand pounds per annum; and for each of 
de Counct ten thoutand pounds per annum. To the 
chief juſtice eight thouſand pounds per annum; and each 
0! the judges of the ſupreme court of judicature, fix thou- 
ſand pounds per aumum; out of the territorial acquiſitions 
in the kingdoms of Bengal, Bahar, and Oriſſa. The go— 
vernor-zeneral and counſellors, together with the judges 
of the court of judiacature, and all perſons holding civil 
or military offices under the crown, were prohibited from 
accepting preſents of any kind whatever, or being at all 
concerned in traſhe or commerce, on pain of forteiting 
Ich prefent, with five per cent. intereſt thereon from the 
ume ſo received. All offences to be tried before che ſu- 
Fime court by a jury of Britiſb ſubjects; and appeals 
irom its deciſion to be made to the court of king's 
bench : as appeals from the governor and council lay 
with the king in council, | 
! dus was Bengal made the feat of government of the 
rity dominions in the eaſt, and two juriſdictions eſtab- 
liſnaed: the one poſſeſſing all the executive powers of go- 
vernment, the other forming a ſupreme court of judica- 
date, compoſed of judges ſent from England, who were 
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entirely independent of the governor-general and council. 
In this court the Engliſb laws and modes of juſtice were 
adhered to, and all the ancient forms of law in the coun- 
try, to which the natives were moſt rigidly attached, 
were at once aboliſhed. So great and alarming were the 
outrages committed on the natives under the fanction of 
law, that the governor-general and council at length op- 
poſed the proceedings of the ſupreme court of judicature, 
and even employed force of arms to put a ſtop to judicial 
proceſſes, ſo that the political and judicial powers in India 
were for ſome time in a ſtate of open hoſtility with each 
other. In the year 1784, an act of parliament was paſſed 
** for the better regulation and management of the affairs 
'* of the Eft India Company, and of the Britiſh poſ-- 
ſeſſions in India; and for eſtabliſhing a court of ju- 
dicature for the ſpeedy and effectual trial of perſons 
accuſed of offences committed in the E Indies.” 
It impowered the king to nominate fix perſons to be 
commiſſioners for the affairs of India, removeable at the 
pleaſure of the crown. Theſe are inveſted with the ſu- 
perintencance and control over all the Britiſb territorial 
poſſeſſions in the Eat Indies, and over the affairs of the 
Company. The governments of Fort St. George and 
Bombay are by this act new-modelled, and made to con- 
ſiſt of a governor- general and three counſellors only, of 
whom the commander in chief for the ſettlement ſhall be 
one. Some ſalutary reſtrictions are likewiſe by this act 
laid on the governor-general and council, reſpecting mak- 
ing war upon and carrying on hoſtilities againſt the 
country powers. 


— — 


Fox r WILLIAM is a factory belonging to the Eugliſb 
Eaſt India Company, ſeated up the river Hugley, the moſt 
weſterly branch of the Ganzes, and received its name 


the time when it was built, azz 1690. It was firſt 
erected in the form of an irregular tetragon, of brick and 
mortar; and the town is built without the leaſt order, be- 
cauſe every one built a houſe where he liked beſt, and 
as moſt ſuited his own convenience. About fifty yards 
from tke fort ſtands the church, which was erected by the 


the ſea-faring people who traded to that place. The go- 
vernor's houie is within the fort, and is as regular a piece 
of architecture as is to be ſeen of the kind in Tudia. 
Here are alſo convenient lodgings both for the factors and 
writers, ſtore-houſes for the Company's goods, maga- 
zines for ammunition, and an hoſpital. On the other 
ſide of the river are docks for repairing the ſhips bot- 
toms, and a garden belonging to the Armenians | 

All ſorts of proviſions are extremely cheap and very 
good, and cloathing may be purchaſed for a trifle, The 
town is named CALCUTTA, and is governed by a mayor 
and aldermen ; but, as has been already obſerved, the 
power of that court has been of late much circumſcribed. 

The place is eſteemed very unhealthy, on account of a 
ſalt-water lake, which lays three miles to the north-eaſt, 
and which overflowing in September and October, vaſt 
numbers of fiſh are left on land when the floods retire, 
and infect the air by their putrefaction. Another incon- 
venience is, that the houſes front the afternoon's ſun, 
which renders the ſtreets, both above and below the fort, 
ſo hot as to be almoſt inſupportable. The abbe Raynal 
ſtates the population of this place to amount to ſix hun- 
dred thouſand ſouls. See Engliſh tranſlation, vol. I. page 

61. 
L CHANDERNAGORE is a French ſettlement, ſituated 
higher up the river than Calcutta. This was the firſt 
place reduced by the Engl:þ in the war of 1756; it was 
likewiſe taken in the year 1778, but reſtored at the peace 
of 1783, 

Fifty miles to the north of Calcutta is HuGLtr, or 
Ouglia, where the Engliſb once had a factory, which they 
afterward removed to Calcutta; and, according to Mr, 
Belts, Hugley now lies in ruins. 

The Dutch have alſo a factory here, built in an open 
place, about a muſquet- ſhot from the river. It reſembles 
a caſtle, being encompaſſed with deep ditches full of 
water; and alſo defended by high ſtone walls and by 
baſtions, being faced with ſtone and mounted with can- 

| non. 


from king Liiliam III. who came to the throne juſt about 


contribution of the merchants who reſided there, and of 
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non. Their great u arehouſes are alſo of ſtone, and their 
apartments for the officers and merchants are ſpacious 
and convenient. 

SAUMELPOUR, ſituated in the ſame kingdom, about 
thirty leagues to the north of Hugley, is famous for its 
fine diamonds, which are not found, as in other places, in 
the bowels of the earth, but in the ſands of the river 
Gauel. They begin their ſearch at the town of Saumel- 

our, and carry it up to the mountains whence the Gauel 
* its ſource; a ſpace of about fifty leagues. In this 
work eight or ten thouſand perſons are employed. From 
thence come thoſe fine ſmall diamonds called genuine 
ſparks : but ſtones of a large ſize are ſeldom found. 

Dacca, the largeſt city in Bengal, lies upon the ſame 
branch of the Ganges, in 24* N. latitude; and from thence 
come the beſt and fineſt Indian embroideries in gold, ſil- 
ver, or ſilk. Proviſions of all forts are very plentiful and 
exceedingly cheap. ** The fertility of its foil, and the 
advantages of its ſituation,” ſays the abbe Raynal, 
& have long ſince made it the centre of an extenſive 
commerce.” Hit. Pol. liv. III. 

Par xa, the capital of the territory of the ſame name, 
is ſituated in a pleaſant and fruitful country, and is ſaid 
to be fix miles in length, and one of the largeſt cities in 
India. Mr. Hamilton lays, tis the ſeat of the viceroy of 
Bengal, who reſides in the higheit part of the town; and 
obſerves, that the place is the more extenſive, as the 
houſes, which are only of cane, are erected at ſome 
diſtance from each other, The Engliſb and Dutch have 
factories here for ſait-petre and raw tilk. According to 
the abbe Rayznal, it is the moſt celebrated place in the 
world for the cultivation of opium. Liv. III. 


S & © 1» AXH 


Of Gor conDA, with an Account of the Diamond Mines / 
that Province, and of the Factories ſituated on its Coaſt, 


HE kingdom of GoLconpa extends two hundred 

and ſixty miles along the bay of Bengal, and is about 
two hundred miles, where broadeſt, from eaſt to weſt. 
This country has neither mines of gold, filver, nor cop- 
per; it has many of ſalt and fine iron; but it is moſt re- 
markable on account of its diamond mines, which have 
rendered it very famous. The principal harbour is Ma- 


ſulipatan. The extent of this kingdom is from the gulph 


of Bengal to the kingdom of Viſiapour; and from north to 
ſouth is contained between thoſe of Bahar and Carnate. 

The diamond mines are generally adjacent to the rocky 
hills and mountains which run through: the country, and 
it is ſuppoſed that they are to be found in all theſe moun- 
tains. In ſome of theſe mines the diamonds are found 
ſcattered in the carth, within two or three fathoms of the 
ſurface, and in others they are found in a mineral in the 
body of the rocks, forty or fifty fathoms deep. They here 
dig hve or fix feet into the rock, and then ſoftening the 
ſtone by fire, proceed till they find the vein, which often 
runs two or three furlongs under the rock, All the earth 
is brought out, and being carefully ſearched, affords 
ſtones of various ſhapes and of a good water, The earth 
in which they are found is of a yellowiſh and ſometimes 
of a reddiſh colour, which frequently adheres to the dia— 
mond with ſo ſtrong a cruſt, that it is difficult to get it off. 

In order to find the diamonds, the workmen form a 
ciſtern, made of a kind of clay, with a ſmall vent on one 
ſide a little above the bottom; in this they put a plug, 
then thcowing into the ciſtern the earth they have dug, 
pour in water to diſſolve it. They then break the clods, 
and ſtir the wet earth in the ciſtern, the lighter part of 
which is carried oft in mud when the yent-hole is opened 
to let out the water. Thus they continue waſhing til] 
what is in the ciſtern is pretty clean; and then in the 
middle of the day, when the ſun ſhines bright, carefully 
look over all the ſand, at which they are ſo expert, that the 
ſmalleſt ſtone cannot eſcape them; for the brightneſs of 
the ſun being reflected by the diamonds, aſſiſts them in 
the ſearch; but if a cloud was to intervene, they would 
be apt to overlook them. 

The undertakers watch the labourers very narrowly, 
leſt they ſhould conceal what they find; and take great 
care that the labourers expoſe to view no ſtone of a larger 
fize than common, which if the goyernor ſhould hear of 
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he would cauſe it to be ſeized ; for the governor; of the 
mines enter into an agreement with the adventurer, 2 
all the ſtones they find under a pagoda weight are ;, 10 
their own ; but the large ones above that weight ws 
to the king. A pagoda is nine mungellens, and the muy 
gellen is five grains three-fifths. ; 


Theſe governors generally uſe the adventurer; and 


miners very tyrannical:y z and by their extortions, 4 
the taxes they oblige them to pay, keep them poor; it 
leaſt they are obliged to appear ſo, to avoid their ln 
ſitions; and therefore both the merchant and the miner 
generally go naked, with only a cloth about their wall 
and a turban on their heads. This only relates to G.. 
conda ; for in Viſiapour they are ſaid to be kindly tres. 
ed, and permitted to enjoy their property; to that When 
they find in the mines of Golconda a larger tone than gr. 
dinary, they run away with it, and remove with their (4. 
milies to Viſiapour. | 

This trade is almoſt entirely engrofled by the Barsan 
of Guzurat ; and the workmen in the mines, as Well 48 
their employers, are for the moſt part Gatos, 

Ihe kingdom of Golendu was ancicntly part of a pat 
empire, the ſovereign of which was called the emperor ct 
Biſnagar; it c:mprized almoſt all the peninſula trom the 
northern extremity of Cr:i//a to Cape Commin. The Py. 
tans, a nation of northern T7artars, deprived him cf part 
of his dominions; another part was taken from him by 
the AZogul princes, who had advanced farther and farther 
toward the ſouth; and the generals of this unfortunate 
prince, after betraying him, divided the reit of his do- 
minions among themie!ves, From them the kingdoms 


about two centuries ago, 

The principal places in this kingdom are, the city of 
Golconda, from whence the country derives its name; / ;- 
zagapatam, an Engliſh factory on the coait ; Maſulipatan, 
Pettipolly, Coletore, at the two laſt of which the Zngiih 
have ſmall factories; and Palicate or Puliicat, which has 
long been held by the Dutch, and was one ol their hilt 
ſettlements in India. 
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Of MapRas, or FokT Sr. GeokGE, and the Nablfoih 
of ARCOT. 


ADRAS, or FoRT ST. GEoRGs, has its laſt- 
mentioned name from the fort in that city, and 
is ſituated in 137 N. latitude, and in 80* E. longitude, 
Thus it is near four thouſand eight hundred miles to the 
eaſtward of London, ſo that the ſun viſits them about fix 
hours before he riſes in England, and ſets before we fit 
down to dinner; and there is ſo little difference in the 
length of the days, that the Engliſh always reckon it to be 
ſix o'clock at ſun-riſing and fix at ſun- ſet. 

This place, which lies ſeventy miles to the north of 
Pondicherry, is ſituated on one of the moſt incommadious 
ſpots imaginable; for the ſea beats perpetually with pro- 
digious violence on the land on which it ſtands ; there 1s 
no freſh water within a mile of it; in the rainy ſcaſon It 1s 
ſubject to inundations from a river of ſalt-water that runs 
behind it; and the ſun, from April to September, is excecc- 
ingly hot, the ſea-breezes alone rendering it hebitable. 

The fort is a regular ſquare, extending about one hun- 
dred yards on each fide; and has four baſtions built with 
what is there called iron- ſtone, from its being of the co:our 
of unwrought iron, and very rough. The fort is defendcd 
by no Citch, and the walls are arched and hollowed within. 
It has two gates, one of which opens to the eaſt, and the 
other to the weſt. In the middle of the fort is the gover- 
nor's houſe, which is a very handſome lofty building of 
ſquare ſtone, 

To the northward of the fort are three ſtraight hand- 
ſome ſtreets, and there are the fame number to the ſcuch. 
The buildings are of brick, and the houſes are on? tt) 
above the ground - floor; they have flat roofs, covered wii 
a plaſter made of ſea-ſhells, which no rain can penetrate 
and, being ſecured with battlements, the Z:g/;/Þ take - 
freſh air upon them morning and evening. 

Oppoſite to the weſt gate of the fort is 2 barrack, or 
rather a long room, in which all the Company's ſoldlets 
are obliged to lodge when off the guard; aud adios 
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is taken of them when they are ſick, At the other end of 
h barrack is the mint, where the company coin bullion 
ob ht from Europe, and elſewhere, into rupees; and 
* brings them à conſiderable revenue. They alſo 
= old into pagodas of different denominations and 
1 wg But this lucrative buſineſs was transferred to 
Calcutta; when that place became the principal ſettle- 
OT hoes runs cloſe to the buildings on the welt part of 
the town; but on that ſide there is no wall, and only a 
large battery which commands the plain beyond the river. 
The ſea comes up cloſe to the town, on the eaſt ſide, and 
is ſo very ſhallow, that no large veſſels can ride within 
two miles of it; and yet the ſurf runs ſo high that there 
is no landing but in the country flat-bottomed boats. 
Both the north and ſouth ends of the town are defended 
by a ſtone wall; but, like thoſe of the fort, being hollow 
within, would ſcarcely hold out one day's battery. To the 
ſouthward of the White Town is a (mall ſuburb, inha- 
bited only by the black watermen and fiſhermen, conſiſt- 
ing of little low thatched cottages ; and beyond it is an 
out-guard of blacks, who ſerve to give intelligence to 
e fort. 
8 Adjoining to the White Town northward is the Black 
Tun, inhabited by Portugueſe, Armenians, Indians, and a 
oreat variety of other people. It is built in the form of a 


* ſquare, and is above a mile and a half in circumference, 


ſurrounded with a brick wall ſeventeen feet thick, with 
baſtions at proper diſtances, after the modern method of 
fortification: it is alſo waſhed on the weſt by a river, 
and by the ſea on the eaſt; and to the northward a canal 
is cut from the river to the ſea, and ſerves on that fide 
for a moat; ſo that Madraſi, conſidering its ſituation, 
may be reckoned a town of ſtrength when properly gar- 
riſoned. 

The company's affairs are under the direction of the 
governor and his council, ſubordinate to the preſidency 
at Calcutta. 

There is alſo a court held by the mayor and alder- 
men twice a week at the Town-hall, where the Aſiatic 


| Inhabitants ſue for their debts and implead each other. 


Theſe magiſtrates appear in their gowns, and have a mace 
carried before them; but civil cauſes among the Euro- 
peans are uſually decided by a jury in the court of the 
judge-advocate, to which belong two or three attornies, 
and as many bailiffs, who arreſt for debt, &c. There are 
alſo juſtices of peace, who hold their ſeſſions in the Black 
Town on criminal affairs among the inhabitants. A 
court of admiralty is alſo held for maritime. affairs, and 
the governor ſometimes permits the officers of the land- 
forces to hold a court martial, and inflict puniſhments on 
the ſoldiers, 

The governor has not only the command of Fort St. 
George, but of all the ſettlements on the coaſt of Coro- 
mandel, and the weſt coaſt of the iſland of Sumatra ; he is 
alſo captain of the firſt company of ſoldiers, as the ſecond 
in council is of the next; yet his ſalary amounts to no 
more than three hundred pounds per annum. The great 
advantages made by the governor ariſe from his trading 
on his own account. On his going abroad he is paid as 
much reſpect as a ſovereign prince. The guards are all 
drawn out, the drums beat as he paſſes by, fifty or ſixty 
armed blacks run before him, and ſome of the handſomeſt 
young fellows he can pick out of the European ſoldiers 


dun by the fide of his palanquin armed with blunder- 


ufles: be is alſo attended by a numerous train of ſervants, 
and with the muſic of the country. 

he ſix perſons who compoſe the council have ſalaries, 
from an hundred to forty pounds a year, according to 
leniority; but theſe being great merchants, depend more 
on their trade than the company's allowance. There are 
ao two lenior merchants, who have forty pounds a year 
. two junior merchants, who have thirty pounds; 
2 factors, each of whom is allowed fifteen pounds; 
ba ten writers, who have five pounds a year each, 

ele dine at the company's table, and have lodgings 
22 for them; but it is ſaid that no people in the 
on work ſo hard for ſuch a trifling ſalary as the com- 
* writers, Their friends indeed uſually ſupply 
way with lomething to trade with, or no man would 

Make ſo hazardous and tedious a voyage in the qua- 
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lity of a writer, who was ſenſible of the fatigue he muſt. 


undergo, | 

Beſides theſe officers, who tranſact the buſineſs of the 
company, they allow the two clergymen of the fort an 
hundred pounds a year each; the ſurgeon of the fort has 
a ſalary of about forty pounds a year; the judge-advo- 
cate is allowed an hundred a year; and the attorney- 
general, as he is called, has only twenty-three pounds a 
year, The company had likewiſe two aflay-maſters of 
their mint, who had an hundred and twenty pounds a 
year each: but all theſe officers make very great fortunes 
by availing themſelves of the advantages which their ſitu- 
ation affords them to carry on a beneficial traffic. 

As to their military forces, a lieutenant is allowed 
fourteen pagodas, or ſix pounds fix ſhillings, a month; 
an enſign is allowed four pounds nineteen ſhillings a 
month; the ſerjeants have two pounds hve ſhillings a 
month; the corporals and gunners of the fort one pound 
five ſhillings a month; and the private ſoldiers one pound 
two ſhillings and nine-pence a month each; upon which 
they may live very comfortably. There is not a common 
ſoldier in the place who has not a boy to wait on him; 
the Indians ſuftering their children to ſerve the Engliſh for 
a trifle, from no other motive than that they may learn 
the language. | 

This colony produces very little of its own growth, 
and ſcarcely any manufactures for foreign markets; and 
the trade is in the hands of the Armenians and Gentoos. 
The chief things in which the Engliſb deal, are dia- 
monds, callicoes, chinix, muſlins, and the like. The dia- 
mond mines are but a week's journey from this city. 
Some years ago there were computed to be in the towns 
and villages belonging to Fort St. George eighty thouſand 
inhabitants, and above five hundred Europeans. 

As the country does not produce food ſufficient for the 
ſupport of the people, they have rice from Ganjam and 
Oriſſa, wheat from Bengal and Surat, and wood for fuel 
from the iſlands of Diu hence they might eaſily be diſ- 
treſſed by an enemy who has a ſuperior force at ſea. 

This city was taken by the French in 1746, who re- 
ſtored it after the peace. But in 1758 the French army, 
under the command of M. Lally, attacked it again: it 
was then defended by the colonels Lawrence and Draper. 
But though the French entered the Black Town, the gar- 
riſon in the fort made ſo judicious and ſo brave a defence, 
that they at length obliged the enemy to retire and aban- 
don the enterprize. It was expoſed to imminent danger 
in the year 1781, when Hyder Aly over-ran the Carnatic, 
but was ſaved by the judicious diſpoſitions and conſum- 
mate generalſhip of Sir Eyre Coote. 

About ſeventy miles to the weſtward of Madraſs, is the 
city of Arcot, the capital of a province under the govern- 
ment of a nabob, who for many years has :ultivated an 
alliance with the Engliſb at Maaraſs, always under the 
ſuſpicion of harbouring ſome hidden and inſidious deſigns, 
which have led him to laviſh his wealth upon the prin- 
cipal people Af that ſettlement, whilſt he diſcovered a diſ- 
poſition to improve his military force by inviting Euro- 
pean officers into his army, He has even retained, at a 
vaſt expence, abettors of his political ſchemes in the 
Britiſh parliament. But whatever were his real deſigns, 
they were purſued by meaſures ſo weak and ruinous, that 
when Hyder Aly entered the Carnatic, the nabob found 
himſelf utterly incapable of making head againſt him; 
and ſo general was the ſpirit of diſaffection among his 
ſubjects, that his capitol became an eaſy prey to that for- 
midable invader. 

Of this city and territory little is ſaid by any authentic 
Writer, | 
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Of the principal European Settlements from Madraſs to 
Cape Comorin ; particularly Meliapour, Sadraſs, Pon- 
dicherry, Fort St. David, Tanjore, Tranquebar, Ne- 
gapatan, T richinopoly, Madura, and Karical. 


MELLI1APOUR, or St. Thomas, which was once 
the moſt conſiderable place on the coaſt of Coromandel. 
When the Portugueſe ſettled there it was in ruins, and 
almoſt abandoned by its inhabitants, The Portugueſe, 
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on their rebuilding the city, gave it the name of St. Tho- 
Mas, from that apoſtle, who is ſaid ro have been martyred 
there; and it is pretended, that his ſepulchre was on a 
hill at a ſmall diſtance from the town, The Portugueſe, 
however, found ſome bones, which they readily ſuppoled 
were thoſe of that apoſtle; and having enſhrined them, 
they became the objects of adoration. As this town had 
ſeveral villages under its juriſdiction, it was erected into a 
biſhop's ſee, and its churches, monaſteries, and*private 
buildings were very magnificent. It was alſo regularly 
fortified ; and, as hath been obſerved, became the greateſt 
place of trade upon the coaſt of Coromandel: but the 
Poriugueſe were driven out of it by the Moors. It then 
became ſubjeCt to the king of Golconda, from whom, in 
1666, it was taken by the French. The Dutch apprehend- 
ing that if the French got footing in [ndia, they might 
diipute the empire of thoſe ſeas with them, about four 
years after blocked up the town by ſea with fifteen ſhips, 
while the king of Golconda laid ſiege to it by land. The 
town held out beyond expeCtation; until the Dutch land- 
ing ſeven hundred ſoldiers, they joined the beſiegers and 
took the place: upon which the fortifications were de- 
ſtroyed, and it is at preſent a place of no ſtrength. The 
inhabitants conſiſt of the deſcendants of the Portugueſe, 
Moors, Gentoos, and a mixture of other nations. The 
people are in general poor, the trade being removed to 
4adraſs. | 

At an equal diſtance from Madraſs and Pondicherry is 

the Dutch ſettlement at Sadraſs. In 1759 M. Lally 
ſhewed ſo little reſpect to the neutrality which ſubſiſted 
between the French and the Dutch, that, being reſolved 
to make a magazine of this place, he turned out the 
Dutch ſoldiers, and garriſoned it with French; pretend- 
ing that he did it to prevent its being taken by the 
Engliſh, 
' PONDICHERRY, the capital of the French ſettlements 
in India, is a large, ſtrong, and handſome town on the 
coaſt of Coromandel, ſituated in 12% 20' N. latitude, and 
in 80? 30“ E. longitude from London. The ground on 
which it ſtands is low, and the ſhips cannot caſt anchor 
nearer to it than about a mile and an half: nor can the 
boats or canoes come nearer it than the diſtance of a 
muſquet ſhot; ſo that the blacks come in flat-bottomed 
boats to carry the men and merchandize to the fleet. 
In deſcribing the city, we muſt rather ſpeak of its former 
than of its preſent condition, when we ſay, that it is ex- 
tremely regular in its buildings; for the ſtreets are en- 
tirely {traight, and the principal ſtreet, which runs from 
north to ſouth, is half a league in length; and that 
which eroſſes the city in the middle extends twelve hun- 
dred yards. The fort is two hundred paces from the ſea, 
and is very irregular; but it is built with bricks, covered 
with ſuch fine plaiſter, that it reſembles white marble. 
The city is alio walled round, and has ſeveral great ma- 
gazines, ſix gates, eleven forts or baſtions, and has four 
hundred and five pieces of cannon mounted upon the 
walls; beſides bombs, mortars, and other pieces of ar- 
tillery in the arſenal, The principal houſe is the gover- 
nor's z and on the other ſide, toward the welt, lie the com- 
pany's gardens planted with fine viſtas, which ſerve for 
public walks, with a large building richly furniſhed, 
where foreign princes and ambaſſadors are lodged, Some 
private perions, who are rich, have commodious houſes, 
though they conſiſt only of one ſtory, as is uſual in moſt 
of the cities of the province, 

The Gentoss have two pagodas here. Theſe people are 
poor, but indefatigable and laborious, and in reality 
are the ſole ſource of the riches of the city and country. 
Their houſes are uſually eight fathoms in length, and fix 
in breadth, containing about fifteen or twenty perſons ; 
but are all ſo dark, that it is diiticult to conceive how they 
are able to carry on their manufactures for want of light, 
Moſt of them are weavers, painters of ſtuffs, and gold- 
ſmiths. They paſs the nights in their courts, or on the 
tops of their houtes, lying almoſt naked on a mat, which 
is indeed common to them with the reſt of the inhabit- 
ants. 'The beſt of the Gentos workmen ſcarcely gain 
more than two-pence a day; and yet this is ſufficient not 
only to maintain the man, but his wife and children. 

Rice boiled in water, which is very cheap, is almoſt their 
only tood. Unieavened cakes, baked in the aſhes, are 
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their only bread, and that they ſeldom eat; but there!: 
as good bread at Pondicherry as any where, in Eurem 
Lord Clive, in his ſpeech delivered in the Houſe 
of 
Commons, March 3o, 1772, page 22, fays, «The loweſt 
wages in Bengal are two rupees a month, about ty, 
„ pence per day. The poor, adds he, can ſcarcely hb 
ſaid to be at any other expence than for eating, The, 
„drink nothing but water; they wear no cloaths; ; 
* houſes are built with mud or clay, thatched with ſtrau e 
Notwithſtanding the dryneſs of the country, it pro 
duces a prodigious quantity of rice, which may be aig 5 
grow only in the water; this is owing to the indefati. 
gable labour and induſtry of the Gentoos, At certain 
diſtances in the fields they dig wells from ten to twelve 
feet in depth, and fix a ſwipe on the top with a weight 
without, and a great bucket within. A Gentoo * 
upon the middle of the ſwipe, and works it by leanin 
alternately with one foot on each fide, ſinging, as hz 
makes each movement, in the Malabar, their ordinary 
language, And one, and two, and three, &c. thus 
reckoning how many buckets he draws. One wel] he. 
ing exhauſted, he goes to another, and thus proceed; 
through the whole day. Theſe people diſtribute and 
manage the water with ſurpriſing dexterity ; and after the 
overflowing of the great rivers, preſerve it in canals or 
ponds, But the Mahometans are as indolent as the Cen. 
toos are induſtrious, | 
The governor-general of the company has twelve horſe 
guards cloathed in ſcarlet, with black facings, and a bor. 
der of gold; their captain is cloathed in the ſame man. 
ner, but with lace on the borders and ſeams. Fe haz 
alſo three hundred foot guards, called peons, who, upon 
occalion, are employed in other ſervices, All this reti- 
nue attends the governor when he receives a king, a 
prince, or an ambaſſadot extraordinary. 
The company alſo maintain a commander of the in— 
fantry, a major, three companies of French infantry, and 
between two and three hundred topaſſes, who have been 
inſtructed in the Romiſb religion, and are cloathed and 
diſciplined in the French manner. 
The company, as ſovereigns of Pondicherry and its de- 
pendencies, had the privilege of coining money. 
Pondicherry was taken by the Dutch in the year 1693, 
but reſtored to the French at the peace of Ryſwick, In 
1748 it was beſieged by Admirai boſcawen, but the peri 
odical rains obliged him to deſiſt. We have already re- 
lated its fate during the two laſt wars, and its reverting 
to the French by the treaties of peace: but the loſſes ſul- 
tained by the Company, during the war which broke out 
in the year 1778, having cauſed it a ſecond time to be- 
come bankrupt, the trade of France to the Eaſt Indies (till 
remains in an unſettled ſtate. The lenity ſhewn to the 
inhabitants of Pondicherry, after its capture, was very 
badly requited by the deciſive part which they took 
againſt the Engliſh when Hyder Aly invaded the Carnatic 
the next year. | 
The next place of conſequence is Fox r ST. Davip, 
a colony and fortreſs belonging to the Engliſh. It is f- 
tuated five leagues to the ſouth of Pondicherry ;,in 123 
N. latitude, and in 80? E. longitude from London, It 
was purchaſed by the governor of Fort St. George for the 
Eaſt-India Company in 1686, for the ſum of 90,000 pa- 
godas, The fort is pretty ſtrong, and its territories ex- 
tend eight miles along the ſhore, and four miles within 
the land. The country is pleaſant, fertile, and waterec 
by ſeveral ſmall rivers, "The company have a good gat- 
den and ſummer-houſe, where the governor generally te- 
ſides; and the town has gardens to moſt of the houſes, 
T his is reckoned the place of the greateſt conſequence to 
the Engliſh on this coaſt, next to Fort St. George. 
This ſettlement was taken by the French under the 
command of M. Lally, who beſieged the town with al 
army of three thouſand five hundred Europeans; and ate! 
battering the place from the ſixteenth of April 17590 
the thirtieth, obliged the deputy-governor to ſurrender: 
after which the French blew up the fortifications, an 
reduced them to a heap of ruins. For this, ſays Mr, 
Cambridge, they cannot be condemned; but the ruin e 
villas, and the injury done to many beautiful ſtructures 
the neighbouring country, will be a laſting reproach 10 
that nation. But victory, as we haye ſhewn in the te. 
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tal of thoſe events, ſoon forſook them, and they were 
cl 


obliged to ſurrender moſt of their own poſſeſſions to the 


Engliſa- 


TaxJoRE, the capital of a Kingdom of the ſame name, 

.. ftuated to the ſouth of Fort St. David, in 11 27” N. 
15 it u : R g ' A 
latitule. The kingdom to which it belongs is bounded 
on the north by the river Coleroau, on the eaſt by the ſea, 
on the ſouth by two powerful poligars, or lords, whoſe 
territories are ſmall ; and on the weft by Trichinopoly. 
Near the mouth of the Coleroon the Engliſh liave a fort 
called Davecotab, with ſome territory annexed, granted 
by the king of Tanjore, who was a friend to the Engliſh 
during the war of 1756. In 1748 M. Lally marched up to 
the town of Tanjore, and while he was amuling the king 
with a negociation; erected batteries, and began to fire up- 
on the town, and had even effected a conſiderable breach, 
when the Tanjoreans made a general ſally, and at once at- 
tacked the French camp and batteries with ſuch ſucceſs, 
that the invader ſpiked up the heavy guns on his batteries, 
and made a ſudden retreat. This valuable ally to the 
Engliſb has ſeverely felt the rapacious tyranny which has 
of late years marked the conduct of the preſidency and 
council of Madraſs. | 
The next ſettlement on the coaſt belongs to the Danes, 
and is called TRANQUEBAR. A fort was built here in 
1610, by a Daniſb admiral, with the permiſſion of the 
overnor of the country, and in 1621 it was purchaſed 
of the king of Tanore. This town is about two miles 
in circumference, and ſurrounded with a good wall faced 
with ſtone. The houſes of the Indians are mean; but 
thoſe of the Danes and other Europeans are built of brick 
and ſtone, and ſufficiently commodious; but have only 
the ground floor. The ſtreets are wide, ſtraight, and 
paved on the fides with brick. The town affords a plea- 
fant proſpect from the ſea, which waſhes one half of the 
walls of the fort. There are here Daniſh miſſionaries for 
the propagation of the goſpel ; but they have been much 
oppoſed by the Popiſb miſſionaries in this country, They 
have a ſchool, with maſters who underſtand the Malabar 
tongue, into which they have tranſlated the Bible; they 
alſo inſtruct youth in the Proteſtant religion, and have 
erected a printing preſs and a paper-mill. In 1699, this 
town held out a ſiege of ſix months againſt the whole 
forces of the king of Tanjore; and had not Mr. Pitt (grand- 
father of the ever to be remembered Milliam Pitt, late earl 
of Chatham) the then governor of Fort St. George, ſent a 
reinforcement of Engliſb to their aſſiſtance, it would pro- 
bably have been taken. 
NEGAPATAN, a town belonging to the Dutch, is ſitu- 
ated in 11* N. latitude, and was built by the Portugueſe; 
but was taken by the Dutch in 1658. It is populous and 
well fortified; and in ſeveral of the neighbouring villages 
the Dutch have planted Chriſtianity. The adjacent coun- 
uy abounds with rice, tobacco, and long- pepper. It was 
taken by the Engliſh, in November 1781; and although it 
was conditionally ſtipulated to be reſtored to the Dutch, 
by the treaty of peace in 1783, yet it has not yet reverted 
to its former poſſeſſors. 

Taichixorol v is ſituated in a plain once crowded 
with rich villages and plantations of trees, but the deſo- 
lating wars which have been carried on have left ſcarce 
any traces of either. It is at preſent near four miles 
round, fortified with double walls, and defended by round 
towers at equal diſtances, according to the eaſtern me— 
thod of fortification. 

A very extraordinary rock ſtands in the middle of the 
old town; it is about three hundred feet in height, and 
on. the top of it is a pagoda. The buildings on this rock, 
and thoſe cut out of the ſides of it, arc ſurpriſing works 
in a country where people have few tools to facilitate 
their labour. The town is well ſupplied by water- 
courſes from the river, which carry the water into large 
(quare tanks or ponds, that have a communication by 
aqueducts, 
This City was taken by the Marattahs on the laſt day of 
pril 1741, after a ſiege of five months; and in the fol- 
eng war was the chief ſcene of our military operations, 
being of the utmoſt importance on account of the 

*enyth of the fortifications, and the large tract of coun- 
ry it commands, In 1753, the French made an attempt 
to take it by ſurpriſe; for on the twenty-eighth of Sep- 
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tember, at three in the morning, ſix hundred of their 
troops, under the command of MI. 17a/jin, ſcaled the outer 
wall, while two hundred more, and a body of ſeapoys, 
waited the event below, and prepared to ſecond and join 
the firſt party. "Phe French, perſuaded that firing alone 
would frighten the garriſon, turned two of our twelve 
pounders on the battery againſt the town, and diſcharged 
them with a volley of ſmall arms, their drums beating, 
and the ſoldiers crying, Vive le Roy . 

Captain Killpatri:k being ill of the wounds he had re— 
ceived in a battle which colonel Laurence had gained over 
the French, the next officer in command came to him for 
orders. Mean while the French detcended from the bat- 
tery, and were between the two walls. There was a 
flight gate in the inner wall, which led into the town; 
their guide knew where it was, and had two petards rea- 
dy to clap to it; while, to amuſe the ZEng/ijh, another 
party was to ſcale the inner wall. The ſcheme was well 
laid, and had not the French diſcovered themſelves too 
ſoon, they might, perhaps, have entered the town. The 
Engliſh officer, on coming to the place attacked, found it 
difficult to diſcover the enemy's ſituation; but in his 
hurry he did not forget the gate, on the flanks of which 
he poſted a number of men, with plenty of ammunition, 
to hre from thence inceſſantly, whether they heard or ſaw 
any thing of the enemy or not. Lucky was it for the 
place that they did fo, for both the guide and petardie: 
were found killed within ten yards of the gate. The ſeſ- 
caladers began to mount, and their commanding officer, 
preceded by his drummer, were the fitſt who attemptcd to 
enter; in which the latter loſt his life, and the officer, re— 
ceiving a ſhot and a cut at the ſame time, was pulled 
within the town. The frequent flaſhes of fire, proceed- 
ing from the briſkneſs of the attack and defence, were the 
only guide to the ofticer of the artillery for pointing . his 
guns; which he did with ſuch ſucceſs, having loaded them 
with grape, as to ſhatter the ladders, wound and kill a 
number of men, and entirely diſappoint this well-con- 
certed ſcheme. 

The enemy now only thought of making their eſcape, 
or {kreening themſelves from the fire: ſome therefore 
leaped from the battery into the ditch, but the greater 
number lay hid under the parapet. Long-wiſhed for day 
at length dawned, which diſcovered the enemy, who in- 
ſtantly begged for quarter, which was granted them, and 
three hundred and ſixty- four Europeans were taken pri- 
ſoners, ſixty-five of whom were wounded z and forty pri- 
vate men and one officer were found lain, 

In the year 1772, this place ſuffered conſiderably by 
the blowing up of a powder magazine; the fortreſs was 
ſhaken to the foundation, many houſes were levelled with 
the ground, above an hundred Eurapeans, and more than 
two hundred natives, were buried under the ruins; whilit 
a vaſt magazine belonging to the company, with arme, 
tumbrils, &c, were irretrievably loſt. | 

MapuRaA, the capital of a province ſo named, and 
ſometimes the reſidence of the prince, is ſituated in 10% 5" 
N. latitude, near the centre between the eaſt and welt 
coaſt, and is a large town, fortified in the old way with 
two walls, round towers at proper diſtances, and a ditch. 
This city was taken by the Engliſb under the command 
of Captain Caillaud in 1757. 

K ARICAL, a French ſettiement, is ſituated in 10% 30“ 
N. latitude, four leagues ſouth of Ti anquebar, and twen- 
ty- five leagues ſouth of Pondicherry. The city, which is 
ancient, appears to have been very conſiderable, and has 
at preſent upwards of ſix hundred houſes of ſtone and 
brick, beſides a great number formed of clay; and is ſaid 
to contain five moſques, five large pagodas, nine ſmall 
ones, and about five thouſand inhabitants. It is ſeated 
on one of the branches of the river Colram, into which 
ſloops may eaſily enter; and has the following places un- 
der its juriſdiction, 

The fortreſs of Karcangery is built after the country 
faſhion, it being flanked with eight large towers ; it lies 
a bouta cannon-ihot from the city of Karical, and half a 
quarter of a league from the ſea fide. The French have 
blown up part of it, judging it more convenient to ſettle 
at the entrance on the banks of that branch of the Colrain 

which runs to Karical, 

TiROUMALE RAYAN PATVAM is a very conſiderable 

| town, 
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town, lying to the ſouth of Karical, and one of its de- 
pendencies, being about a league diſtant from it, and one 
thouſand two hundred fathoms from the ſea : it conſiſts of 
five hundred brick houſes, four moſques, four large pago- 
das, twenty-eight ſmall ones, and twenty-five inns for the 
reception of travellers. According to a computation that 
was made at taking poſſeſſion of it, it contained two thou- 
ſand five hundred men, 

The reſt of the territory of Karical conſiſts of nine 
towns or villages, extending five or fix leagues round. 
The ſoil is excellent, and produces great quantities of 
indigo, cotton, rice, and other grain. A | ve quantity 
of cotton and painted ſtuffs are alſo manufactured there, 


\ S ECT. XXV. 
Of the interior Part of Hix DOoST AN, particularly a conciſe 
Account of the PATTANS, the Country and City of CASH: 
MIRE, and of LAHOR. With a general View of the 
Modern Diviſions of the Peninſula, and ſome Obſervations 
on the peculiar Cuſtoms of Malabar, 


HE Pattans, a nation which in former times fled 
to the mountains on the borders of Perſia, in or- 
der to eſcape the ſword, or to avoid ſubmitting to the con- 
querors of India, there formed a ſeparate ſtate, which 
was never thoroughly ſubdued by the Maguls; and oc- 
caſionally exerciſed their depredations on the adjacent 
countries, without its being poſſible for the Moguls to 
extirpate them. Senſible that the climate and foil of 
the delicious plains would only ſerve to rob them of that 
hardineſs they contracted in the hills to which they were 
confined, they for a long time gave no indications of a 
deſire to exchange them for more pleaſing abodes, or a 
more acceſſible ſituation. This enabled them to brave 
the victorious army of Nadir Shah, whoſe troops they 
quietly ſuffered to penetrate into Hindeſtan, and waited 
his return with the ſpoils of that country. They then 
haraſſed his army in the ſtraits and defiles of the 
mountains, and proved themſelves ſuch abſolute maſters 
of the paſſes, that they forced him to purchaſe from them 
his paſſage into Perſia. See Mr. Dow's character of theſe 
people, page 198. 

CasHmMiRE, one of the moſt delightful provinces in 
India, is ſituated on the north of that empire, and is di- 
vided from Tartary by Mount Caucaſus, and according 
to Berdier, who was many years in India, is but thirty 
leagues in length, and ten or twelve in breadth, It en- 
joys a clear healthful air, as temperate as any in Europe, 
and a ſoil ſo well cultivated and accommodated with all 
the neceſlaries of life, that it is ſtyled the Paradiſe of In- 
dia, It is ſurrounded with mountains riſing above each 
other, the lower abounding with cattle and all kinds of 
game, and the higher covered with ſnow, which meſt- 
ing, forms many rivulets and ſeveral ſmall lakes, render- 
ing the country ſo fruitful, that it reſembles a ſpacious 
garden of evergreens. It abounds with fruit trees of va- 
rious ſorts, as well as with ſaffron, hemp, rice, and 
other corn, which, together with the mildneſs of the cli- 
mate, and the villages ſcattered among the trees, render 
this country ſo pleaſant, that the ſame author ſays, he 
was aſtoniſhed at finding himſelf ſuddenly tranſported 
from the ſtifling heat of the torrid zone into the temperate 
freſhneſs and fertility of Europe. The woods alſo abound 
with bees, and the rivulets joining their ſtreams form the 
river Chenas, by which goods are carried through the 
greateſt part of the kingdom into the Indus. 

The ſnowy mountains are clear at the top, and, like 
Mount Olympus, riſe above the clouds. The ſame au— 
thor ſays, that one of the Mogul emperors aſcended the 
higheſt of them, with a long train of elephants, on which 
his ladies rode; when one of them, being frightened at 
the view of a precipice, fel] back on the next, and the 
reſt behind fell one upon another; by which means ſeveral 


of the women were killed, and all the elephants loſt : he 


adds, that in leſs than an hour he himſelf, when aſcend- 
ing, felt both ſummer and winter; for, whilſt proceed- 
ing, he was ſcorched by the ſun; but when he reached 
the top he found ſnow, with a miſting rain, and a cold 
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wind; and within leſs than two hundred paces 
ceived one wind from the ſouth, and another 3 
north, which he imputes to the different exhalatic 
ing from the mountains. 

The people, who are Mabometans, are of the F,, 
complexion, ingenious, witty, and induſtrious : * 
women are remarkable for their beauty, on which acc, 2 
they are purchaſed, as hath been already mentigneq f 
the principal omrahs. | » by 

The people employ themſelves in making houſh F 
furniture, which they ſend to different parts of the Ind : 
and are excellent at varniſhing ; but their Principal "ys, 
is in the ſtuffs, called chales, one fort of which i; 3 
of their own wool, which is extremely fine; and anoth 
of wild goats hair, which they have from Tibet. 80 8 
of the pieces are valued at an hundred and fifty ru = 
but others are not worth more than fifty ; they = 
about an ell and an half long, and an ell broad, and as 
embroidered at the ends. In winter both ſexes hes 
them on their heads, and throw one end over thei 
ſhoulders, 8 

The principal city of the province is of the ſame name 
and is ſituated in a plain at the north end of a lake formed 
by the river Chenas. In this lake are many iſlands, and 
from it a river runs through the town, which has two 
bridges over it. Several of the emperors have built pa- 
laces here, adorned with beautiful gardens, water- works 
and canals faced with free-ſtone, : 

The city is a league long, and half a league broad, 
but has no walls; the houſes are of timber, well built 
and three ſtories high, with gardens and canals both 8 
ward the lake and the river, on each of which the citi. 
zens have pleaſure-boats, and the banks are adorned with 
trees. According to Bernier the city is encompaſſed by 
mountains in the form of a ſemicircle, at the diſtance of 
about two miles; and there are fine walks on both ſides 
the lake, adorned with arbours. There are alſo many 
gardens on the adjacent hills, with a moſque, a hermit- 
age, and ſeveral houſes of pleaſure, richly painted and gilt, 
/and fine walks of trees, 

Lao, a province to the north of Caſhmire, was con- 
quered by the Pattans, and is ſituated in 32“ north lati- 
tude, which was the reſidence of the chief of that nation. 
It is adorned with moſques, public baths, caravanſeras, 
palaces, and gardens; and as there are many Gentoos ſet- 
tled in it, there are alſo ſeveral pagodas. There is like- 
wiſe an ancient palace of the Mogul, on the walls of 
which are painted the exploits of ſeveral of thoſe em- 
perors. What is moſt remarkable with reſpect to this 
city is, that here begins the road which leads to Agra, 
which ſome travellers ſay is five hundred miles in length, 
and is finely planted with tall trees on both ſides, form- 
ing in a manner a continued arbour ; at every mile and 
: half is a turret, and along it are little inns for travel- 
ers. 

As to the other places in the north of the 17ogu/'s do- 
minions, we have no certain account of them, and there- 
fore ſhall not amuſe our readers with the contradictory te- 
lations of obſolete authors, or with ſetting down boun- 
daries that were never marked out, or fixing the lati- 
tude of places in which all travellers diſagree. 

Nothing can be imagined more different thay the cul- 
toms and manners of the Malabars, and thoſe of the in- 
habitants of the more northern parts; though they are 
only divided by an imaginary line, which begins at 
Mount Dilly, in the latitude of 12* north; for here the 
government and people wear a new face and form. Ma- 
labar comprehends a tract of land which extends to Capt 
Comorin, and is bounded within land by that vaſt chain of 
mountains which ſeparates that coaſt from Coromandel, 
and extends through Hindeſtan, till it loſes itſelf in the 
extremities of Northern Tartary. 

Among the ſingularities of this country, one of the 
moſt remarkable is, that the women are not allowed to 
cover any part of their breaſts; to the naked diſplay of 
which, ſays Mr, Groſe, they annex no idea of immo— 
deſty, which ceaſes by their becoming familiar to the eye 
Moſt Europeans at their firſt arrival, continues that in- 
genious author, experience the force of temptation from 


ſuch a nudity, ariſing from the ideas to which they 45e 
| accuſtomed 
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by education: but it is not long before theſe 
by their frequency, entirely wear off, and 
they view them with as little emotion as the natives them- 
ſelves, or as the face and hands, with which they are 
familiar. This cuſtom is in ſome parts of Malabar 


more rigorouſly obſerved than in others. 


accuſtomed 
impreſſions, 


SEC T. XXVI. 


Of the Province of SIND, or SINDY, and of TATTA, its 
Capital, 


E ſhall now deſcribe the principal places on the 
welt of India, beginning with the river Sind, or 
Sindy, the ancient Indus, which is navigable for the 
country veſſels as high as Caſhmire. One branch runs 
from the weſtward, and others through ſeveral large pro- 
vinces from the north eaſt. Theſe veſſels are called kif- 
ties; they are flat-bottomed, and have one maſt, carrying 
a ſquare ſail. The cabins extend from ſtem to ſtern, and 
in each veſſel is a kitchen. Theſe cabins are let to 
traders, and the hold being divided into ſeparate cabins, 
and every perſon having a lock to his own, has his goods 
always ready whenever he finds a market. 

The province of Sindy, ſituated on the banks of that ri- 
yer, ſeldom knows the miſery of famine ; for the Indus 
overflows all the low grounds in the months of April, 
May, and June; and, when the floods retire, leaves a fat 
ſlime; it is then ſowed, and ſeldom fails of bringing forth 
a plentiful crop. N 

The people manufacture ſilks, callicoes, and cotton 
cloths of ſeveral kinds; and alſo chintz and very beauti- 
ful counterpanes. They likewiſe make fine cabinets, both 
japanned and inlaid with ivory, 

Thoſe in the government are of the Mabometan reli- 
gion: but there are many Gentoos to one Muſſulman. 

The inland part of the country produces /ap:is-lazull, 
ſalt-petre, ſal-amoniac, borax, epoponax, aſſafatida, bezuar, 
and raw-ſulk. | 

The city of TATTA is ſituated on a ſpacious plain, 
about two miles from the river Sindy, from which canals 
are cut to bring water to the city and gardens, which are 
well ſtored with fruit and flawers, It is about three 
miles long, and one and an half broad. On its weſt fide 
is a citadel, with barracks and ſtables, ſaid to be capable 
of lodging ſeveral thouſand men and horſe; and there is 
alſo a palace for the nabob. The Portugueſe had for- 
merly a church here, which is now abandoned. 

At the diſtance of about four miles'from Tatta are for- 
ty-two fine large tombs, the burying-places of ſome of the 
kings of Sindy, when that country was governed by its 
own monarchs, Mr. Hamilton went into the largeſt ; 
this was built in the form of a cupola, and in the middle 
of it ſtood a coffin about three feet high and ſeven feet 
long, with ſome others of a ſmaller ſize. The cupola 
was of a yellow, green, and red porphyry finely poliſhed; 
and, being ſet chequer-wiſe, had a very pleaſing effect. 
This tomb is about thirty feet high, and twenty-one in 
diameter, and was then ſaid to be the burying-place of 
the laſt king of Sindy. 


S ECT. XXVII. 


Of the Province of CAMBAYA, or GUZURAT, AMADA- 
BAD its Capital, CAMBAY A, and the City of Diu. 


$i or CAMBAYA, is ſituated to the ſouth 
of Sindy, and extends from 19% odd minutes to 
near 25 north latitude, and is upward of three hundred 
miles from north to ſouth, and four hundred miles from 
eaſt to weſt. The bay of Sindy on the north-weſt, and 
the bay of Cambaya on the ſouth-eaſt, form a great part of 
this province into a peninſula. 

AMADABAT, the capital city of Guzurat, and the ſeat 
of the viceroy, is ſituated in 23 40” N. latitude, and 72* 
2 longitude from London, and is about one hundred and 
orty miles to the northward of Surat, 


It ſtands in a fine 


plain, watered by a ſmall river, which, during the rains, 
is overflowed, The city is incloſed with a wall of brick 
and ſtone, ſtrengthened by towers, and has twelve gates. 
The town, with the ſuburbs, is three or four miles in 
length, and the ſtreets are generally wide, particularly 
the principal ſtreet, which is no leis than thirty paces 
in breadth. The Meidan-ſhah, or king's tyuarc, is ſeven 
hundred paces long and four hundred broad, and has trees 
planted on every tide. On the fouth ſtands the great 
caravanſera for the lodging of ſtrangers, and on the weft 
ſide of the ſquare is a caſtle: it has alſo ſeveral other 
public buildings. Near the /Zeidan is one of the palaces 
of the Mogul, and over the gate is a large balcony, where 
the trumpets and other country muſic play in the morn— 
ing, at noon, and in the evening. The Eugliſb factory is 
in the middle of the town, and the Dutch have another in 
the great ſtrect, and their warehouſcs are generally filled 
with rich Indian goods. 

In this city are many moſques belonging to the Mabo- 
metans; but the moſt noble of theſe ſtructures is one 
called una Meſgid, or the Friday's moſque, to which 
vaſt numbers reſort on that day. It has an aſcent of ſeve- 
ral large ſteps, and before it is a ſquare cloiſter one hun- 
dred and forty paces in length, and an hundred and twen- 
ty in breadth; it is adorned with twelve domes, and has 
an open paved ſquare in the middle of it. There are alſo 
a great number of pagodas at Amalabad. | 

This city is ſo intermixed with groves and gardens, that 
at a diſtance it reſembles a foreſt. The king's garden, 
which is ſituated by the river fide, without the walls, is 
filled with all the fruits of India it is in the form of an 
amphitheatre, ſeveral parts of the garden rifing gradually 
one above another, and on the higheſt is a terrace, from 
whence there is a fine view of the country villages for ſe- 
veral miles. 1 

Four or five miles from Amadabat is the village of Ser- 
guech, where are the tombs of the former kings of Guza- 
rat. Theſe are large ſquare buildings, with three great 
arches in each front, and over them many leſſer ones, In 
the middle is a magnificent dome, and there are ſeveral 
ſmall ones on the ſides. 

CAMBAYA is ſituated in 23° N. latitude, at the bot- 
tom of the gulph of the ſame name. It is, at leaſt, two 
leagues in circumference, and is ſurrounded with a brick 
wall, which has towers at proper diſtances. It has alſo 
a large old caſtle, Without the walls are very extenſive 
ſuburbs, and fifteen or ſixteen public gardens. The 
ſtreets of the city are ſpacious, ſtraight, and handſome, 
and the houſes built with brick dried in the ſun; but as 
great part of the trade is removed to Surat, it is not now 
above half inhabited. The Banyan inhabitants are ſo 
bountiful to monkies, that thoſe animals ſwarm here; 
and in this city was formerly an hoſpital for ſe- 
veral ſorts of beaits, which is now fallen to decay. It 
is ſaid that the tide ruſhes ſo furiouſly into the bay of 
Cambaya, that the ſwifteſt horſe cannot keep pace with 
It. 

There are vaſt numbers of peacocks in the neighbour- 
ing fields and woods, which are taken in the night in the 
following manner: A flag, with a peacock painted on both 
ſides, and two lighted candles at the top of the ſtaff that 
holds it, is carried to a tree on which they rooſt, when 
the peacock being ſurprized at the light of the candles, 
and ſtretching out its neck to the end of the ſtick, is 
caught by a nooſe with a flip knot, which is drawn by 
the man who holds the flag. The fleſh of the young ones 
is white, well taſted, and not much unlike that of a tur- 
key. | 

The city of Dru is ſituated upon an iſland of the ſame 
name in the gulph of Cambaya, in the latitude of 20% 40”. 
The iſland is about three miles in length and one in 
breadth, and is ſeparated from the continent by a narrow 
channel. The Portugueſe poſſeſſed themſelves of it. 
about the year 1515; and though it 1s naturally very 
ſtrong, they added to it all the advantages of art. The 
city is pretty large, and encompafſed with a ſtone wall, 
with baſtions at convenient diſtances well furniſhed with 
cannon ;z the harbour is ſecured by two caſtles that can 
bring above an hundred large cannon to bear upon its en- 
trance; and toward the ſea it is fortified by nature with 
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dangerous rocks and high cliffs. This is one of the beſt | 


built and ſtrongeſt cities of India; and its edifices of free- 
ſtone and marble are ſufficient witneſſes of its ancient 
grandeur and opulence, It has the advantage of a very 
good port, where the Portugueſe fleets were uſually Jaid 
up while they poflefled the dominion of the eaſtern ſeas, 
and here the Moors and all other traders in the Indies 
were obliged to take out their paſſports before they were 
permitted to fail any farther toward the eaſt, At preſent 
little of its ancient traffic continues, the greateſt part of 
it being removed to Surat, and the ſmall commerce ſtill 
in the hands of the Portugueſe is carried on under the pro- 
tection of Gentoo colours; for they believe their effects 
ſafer with them than under the flag of Portugal, formerly 
ſo much reſpected in thoſe ſeas. The Portugueſe in the 
caſtle and city do not exceed two hundred, and the reſt 
of the inhabitants are Banyans, of whom there are ſaid 
to be about forty thouſand, but few of them are rich, 
the inſolence of the Portugueſe rendering it unſaſe for 
ſtrangers of great property to dwell among them. 

The king of Pertugal has about twelve thouſand pounds 
per annum in poll-money paid from hence into his trea- 
ſury, and the cuſtoms and taxes amount to about ſix thou- 
ſand pounds more; but, was this iſland in the hands of 
ſome induſtrious European nation, it might be made the 
beſt mart-town on the coaſt of India for carrying on a 
trade up the Indus. 


SECT. XXVIII. 


A particular Deſcription of the City of SURAT 3 with the 
Manners of the People. An Inftancc of the range Effect 
of Opium. Of the Gentoo Hamen of that City bathing 
in the River; and of the Engliſh becoming poſſeſſed of the 
Caſtle, | 


URAT is ſituated i. the province of Guzurat, a little 
to the northward of Bombay, about ſixteen or twenty 
miles up the river Tappee, which has nothing remarkable, 
though the city on its banks is perhaps one of the greateſt 
inſtances in the known world of the power of trade to 
bring, in a ſhort time, wealth, arts, and population, to 
any ſpot where it can be eſtabliſhed. 
It was only in the middle of the laſt century that 
a few merchants: repaired to this place, and under the 
ſhelter of an old infignificant caſtle, built a town, which 
in a few years became one of the moſt conſiderable in the 
world, both for its trade and extent, it being at leaſt as 
large and as populous as London within the walls, and 
contains many good houſes according to the Indian ar- 
chitecture. Soon after its taking the form of a town, a 
wall was built round it to defend it from the inſults of 
the Maraitahs, by whom it had been twice pillaged ; 


but this wall is far from being capable of ſtanding a re- 


ular ſiege, and the caſtle, which is by the river tide, is 
of little ſtrength, and deſtitute gf the properties of mili- 
tary architecture, 

Before the Englih Ea/t-India Company obtained the 
poſſeſſion of Bembay, the preſidency of their affairs on the 
coaſt of Malabar was held at Surat; and they had a fac- 
tory eſtabliſned there, which received from the Mogul go- 
vernment ſeveral important privileges; and even after the 
preſidency was transferred to Bombay, the factory was 
continued at one of the beſt houſes in the city, and this 
becoming too little to contain their effects, they hired 
another nearer the water- ſide, which obtained the name 
of the New Factory. | 

Mean while this city flouriſhing extremely, it became 
the centre, and indeed the only ſtaple of India, it being 
much frequented on account of the ready market goods 
of all ſorts met with there, from whence they were diſ- 
tributed to the inland provinces; and at the ſame time 

the manufactures of the country form a conſiderable part 
of its commerce, Thus there is hardly any article of 
merchandize that can be named but is always to be found 
here, almoſt as readily as in London itſelf, The com- 
pany annually carries on a large trade in piece-goods, 
eſpecially of the coarſe ones, byrampauts, chelloes, and 
others, for the Guinea market, 
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all religions and denominations were induced to fell 
themſelves under it, particularly the Genteos. A; *. 
time no flagrant acts of oppreſſion were comming. 0 
the merchants, from perſonal pique or jealouſy, would 
ſometiraes find means to engage the government wks 
terfere in their quarrels, to which it was not ayecc. 
being ſure to be the only gainer. 85 
The ſtreets of Surat are irregularly laid out, but ba. 
one advantage which renders them agreeable to thoſ: 
who walk through them during the heat of the da : 
by being ſufficiently wide at the bottom; but the 
ſtories of the houſes project ſo far over each other, that 
the uppermoſt apartments on each fide of the ſtreet we 
ſo cloſe, that people may eaſily converſe from them, by 
which means the itreets are overſhaded, and a free Ven 
tilation is obſtructed, But the ſhops in this great ik. 
ing city have a very mean appearance, the principal dealers 
keeping their goods chiefly in warchouſes, and felling by 
ſamples, | 4 
In ſummer, when the heats are moſt intenſe, thoueh 
they are never ſo intolerable as in many other places, the 
principal inhabitants have country houſes a little way our 
of town, where they reſide, or go in parties to enjoy them. 
ſelves in their gardens and freſcades, by the fide of the 
waters with which they are furniſhed. The Engli/) com. 
pany in particular have a very pleaſant garden kept for 
the uſe and recreation of the gentlemen of the factory, 
though the incurſions of the Marattabs have ſometimes 
rendered theſe rural receſſes very unſafe, 

While the communication with the country is kept 
open, there is no better place in the world for proviſions; 
for beſides the abundance of every article, which an un- 
bounded importation brings into the market, the natural 
productions of the ſoil are excellent in their kind, All 
manner of eatables are at a reaſonable price, and as good 
as can any where be found, particularly the wheat of 
Surat is famous all over India for its remarkable white- 
neſs, ſubſtance, and taſte, and nothing can exceed their 
roots and ſallads. There are likewiſe many kinds of wild 
fowl and game exceedingly cheap. The Europeans depend 
chiefly on importation for their wines and ſpirituous 
liquors, few of them reliſhing the diſtillery of the coun- 
try, which produces various ſtrong ſpirits, to which the 
natives give very odd names, as the ſpirit of deer, {pirit of 
mutton, ſpirit of goat, which ariſe from their throwing 
into the ſtill a haunch of veniſon, a joint of mutton, or 2 
quarter of a goat, which reſpeCtively give their names to 
the diſtillation, and this fleſh they imagine gives ihe 
liquor a mellowneſs and ſoftneſs that corrects its fery 
ſpirit. 

Moſt of the hard labouring people of Surat, and eſpe- 
cially the hamals or porters, who get their living by cat» 
rying goods to and from the warehouſes, and bear loads 
of a very great weight, have contracted ſuch a habit of 
taking opium, that an author of great veracity ſays, he 
has been credibly aſſured, that ſome of theſe fellows will 
take at one doſe three copper gorze weight of this drug 
without danger, which is conſiderably above an ounce, 
and pretend that it enables them to work and carry heat 
burdens. 

Many of the great and wealthy alſo contract a habit of 
it, from their conſidering it not only as a high point ot 
ſenſuality, on account of the pleaſing deliriums they expe- 
rience from it, but as an extraordinary provocative ; they 
uſually take it in milk, boiled away from a large to à 
ſmall quantity, and when they would put an end to its 
operation, they ſwallow a ſpoonful or two of lime juice, 
or any other acid of the ſame kind ; but thoſe who thus 
make a practice of forcing nature, wear out her {pring*s 
and prematurely bring on the imbecilities of old age; bit 
this is little regarded by the generality of Orientalſts 
who are always actuated by the purſuit of preſent cn)” 
ment. 

They pretend that opium, in its operation, produces 
ſtrange paradoxical effects, cauſing at once a ſeeming 
heavineſs of the head, an apparent ſleepineſs of the eie, 
and yet an extraordinary watchfulneſs ; in confirmation 
of which the people of Surat relate the following _ 
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One of the governors of the town receiving a viſit from 

1% rajah his friend, at a garden without the city 
* they met with each their guards and attendants. 
* * were walking, the governor took notice of the 
At 1 3 who were ſquatted down after their man- 
4 * open guard-room, with their heads leaning on 
heir naked ſwords, and in appearance either dozing or 
bat afleeps The governor oblerved with a ſmile to the 
ey that he had a firm confidence in his good faith, 


ner; 


ſince he would venture this interview with guards in ſuch 


a condition from the opium he knew it Was their cuſ- 
tom to take. That,” ſays the rajah, © is a miſtake, 
& and if there be any body here for whom thou haſt no 
concern, bid him pluck a flower as ſoftly as he pleaſes 
« out of any of their turbans.“ The governor then or- 
dered a perſon who was near him to make the attempt. 
The man obeyed; he proceeded with the utmoſt caution, 
and ayproaching him who ſeemed the moſt overcome 
with ſleep, ſnatched off the flower, The ſoldier felt what 
was done, and inſtantly with his ſword at one ſtroke cut 
off the intruder's arm, and the reſt of the guard were as 
ſuddenly on their feet. Thus the governor obtained 
proof of the vigilance of theſe men at the expence of a 
ſervant, the maiming, or even killing of whom, under 
that arbitrary government, was held of little conſe- 
quence. | 

Bang is allo much uſed at Surat, as well as all over the 
eaſt; it is an intoxicating herb, and it is difficult to con- 
ecive What pleaſure can be found in the uſe of it, it being 
very diſagrecadie to the taſte, and ſo violent in its opeta- 
tion, as to produce a temporary madneſs; for it cauſes 
ſome to run furivully about Killing all they meet, without 
any diſtinction, till, like mad dogs, rhey themſelves are 
knocked on the head, 

The Centes women of the belt faſhion at Surat make 
no ſciuvle of going to the river, and bathing publickly 
in the light of the men, T hey indeed go into the water 
with their cloaths; or, but wetting them makes them 
cl:ave ſo cloſe to their bodies that they perfectly expreſs 
the turn of their limbs. When they come out of the 

ater, and change their wet cloaths for dry ones, the 
tranſaction is ſo momentary, and is performed with ſuch 
dexteriiy, that though it be done openly, not the leaſt 
glimpſe of any thing immodeſt can be obtained. It muſt 
be acknowledged that nothing can be more repugnant 
to the ſentiments and practices which prevail among all 
the Orientaliſis, with reſpect to their women, than this 
cuſtom, and if it was not well authenticated it would be 
utterly incredible. 

Al} religions are tolerated in this city, than which no- 
thing can be more political in a place of ſuch univerſal 
trade. The Neors, who have the government in their 
hands, here ſeem to lay aſide that rigour, and that fond- 
nels for making proſclytes, which they have ſhewn in 
moſt other parts where their religion prevails. Thus, if 
they take an Eyropren into their ſervice in quality of gun- 
ner (ior they imagine all Europeans are born engineers) 
they never give themſelves the leaſt concern about his 
religion, The inhabitants of Sarat and the neighbouring 
county are commonly very induſtrious, and have a num- 
ber of manutactures; but the moſt conſiderable of them 
is the azlaſſes, or ſattins lowered with gold or ſilver, 
waich have a rich ſubſtantial look, but are not performed 
in 2 very elegant taſte, the flowers being ill-fancied, 
Witnout air, and the red ground, which is moſtly uſed, is 
dull, and unpleaſant. 

he governor of Surat keeps his ſeat of adminiſtration 

at what is called the Durbar, where he is generally pre- 

lent ia perſon, and gives his orders. All actions of a cri- 

minel and civil nature are brought before him, and ſum- 

marily diſpatched in the eaſtern manner. He obſerves 

dne piece of ſtate that appears pretty remarkable: he 

ueber, on any material affair, ſpeaks to his attendants; but 

writes his orders, in the Perſſan tongue, upon ſmall flips 


P 


0; 


when written muſt be obeyed without reply. "Theſe are 
«ward brought him, and being ſtrung, ſerve as a re- 
cord of his actions; ſo that this practice may have ariſen 


as from a regard to preciſion than from ſupercilious 
aughtineſs. 


paper that lie before bim ready for that purpoſe, and 
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The emperor has an officer here who is ſtyled his ad- 
miral, and receives a revenue called the taniz#, of the 
yearly value of three lacks of rupees, arifing from the 
rent of adjacent lands, and the taxes levied on Surat. 
Siddee Muffoot, who enjoyed this poſt, being diſguſted at 
ſome failure in the accuſtomed payments, ſeized upon 
the caſtle of Surat, and committed great outrages on the 
merchants, exerciſing an arbitrary authority over the 
lives and properties of all perſons reſiding there, until 
his death in 1756, when his ſon aſſumed the ſame ju- 
riſdiction. | | 

In conſequence of the remonſtrance made by the mer- 
chants and inhabitants of Surat to the preſidency of Bom- 
bay in 1759, two ſhips of the line were ſent by admiral 
Pccock, and eight hundred and fifty European ſoldiers 
with artillery, and fifteen hundred ſeapoys were ap- 
pointed by the Company, under the command of Captain 
Maitland, in order to diſpoſſeſs the Megul's officer of the 
power he had afſumed, The conteſt was obſtinate, and 
tor ſome time doubtful; but at length the Englif became 
maſters of the place, and upon an application being made 
to the emperor at Delbi, they obtained this appointment 
to the poſt of admiral, and were conſtituted receivers of 
the tanta, by which their authority became ſupreme at 
Surat, 


S-E OC T. XXIX. 


Of the Portugueſe Settlement of DAMAN and Bassain, 
and of the City of AURENGARAD, 


AMAN, a Portugueſe factory, fifty miles ſouth of 
Surat, is, like their other Indian factories, depen- 
dent upon Ga, whoſe archbiſhop has a vicar- general here. 


vered from them, they retook it in 1559, and have been 
maſters of it ever ſince, though the 44:guls have made 
ſeveral attempts to regain it; but it has been rendered ſo 
ſtrong as to baffle all their force. Aurengzebe beſieged 
it about the middle of the laſt century with above ſorty 
thouſand men; but the garriſon making a ſally upon a 
part of his camp, which was guarded by two thouſand 
elephants, thoſe unwieldy animals were ſo terrified by 
ſome fire-works which were let off, that they turned 
about, and running furiouſly upon the Indian army, tram- 
pled vaſt numbers to death; upon which the emperor 
raiſed the ſiege, and never more made war upon the 
Chriſtians. 

Daman is ſituated in a good air, at the mouth of a river 
of its own name, which running through it, divides it 
into the Old and New Towns. The New Town, 
which ſtands on the ſouth of the river, is built in the 
Italian taſte, and moſt of the houſes ſtand by themſelves, 
and have an orchard or garden. They are tiled, but are 
generally only one ſtory high, and have windows of tran- 
ſparent oyſter-ſhells. It is about two miles in circum- 
ference, and has four good baſtions, with a ſmall intrench- 
ment caſt up on the ſouth and eaſt ſides; and on the other 
two ſides a branch of the river, enters its ditch, The 
walls have a platform and two gates. The port, which 
is but ſmall, is formed by the river, betwixt the two 
towns, but is quite dry at ebb, ſo that no veſſel can enter 
it except at high water, and the great ſhips only at the 
ſpring-tides. Its entrance is defended on the ſide of 
the Old Town by a ſmall fort of white ſtone, called St. 
Salvadore, with three baſtions. 

The Old Town is in a manner deſerted, and the New 
is far from being ſo populous as might be expected from 
its extent: but there are ſome manufactures of ſilk carried 
on there, with which they furniſh the market of Ga; 
and there are ſeveral villages and iſlands belonging to it, 
which pay tribute to the Portugueſe, 

BASSAIM is a fortified city belonging to the crown of 
Portugal, and ſituated about eighteen leagues to the ſouth 
of Daman, on a ſmall] iſland ſeparated from the continent 
by a rivulet. It is a place of ſmall trade, for moſt of its 
riches lie uſeleſs in the Portugueſe churches, or in the 
hands of indolent eountry gentlemen. 


To the caſt of Baſſaim, in the latitude of twenty-one 
| degrees, 
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IQ 


The Portugueſe firſt took it in 1535, and it being reco- 
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degrees, is the large and populous city of AuRUN A- 
BAD, the capital of the Decan, and the ſeat of the viceroy, 
whoſe: power, before the days of Heider Ally was ex- 
ceedingly great, extending from the province of Bengal 
to Cape Comorin. The city carries on a conſiderable trade, 
and is ſituated in a very fruitful country, one hundred 
and forty miles ſouth-caſt of Surat. 


SECT. XXX. 
Of the Iſland and City of Bompay. Its Situation, Name, 


Climate, Fortifications, and other Buildings; with an 
Account of the Inhabitants and Government. 


OMBAY is an iſland ſeated in 18% 417 N. latitude, 


on the coaſt of the Decan, the high mountains of 


which arc full in view, and is ſo ſituated as, with the 
winding of other iſlands along the continent, to form |. 


one of the moſt commodious bays in the world, on 
which acccunt it received its name of Bombay, by a cor- 
ruption of the Portugueſe word Buon- Bayhia, or 504 
Bay; for the harbour is ſo ſpacious as to contain any 
number of ſhips, has excellent anchoring ground, and 
from its circular form can afford them a land-locked 
ſhelter againſt any winds to which its mouth is ex- 
poſed. 

This iſland, which is ſeven miles in length, and twenty 
in circumference, is admirably ſituated for the centre of 
the commerce between the Malabar coaſt, the gulph of 
Perſia, the Red Sca, and all the trade on that fide of the 
great Indian peninſula, and the northern parts adjoining 
to it; which are therefore properly ſubordinate to the 

overnment of the preſident who reſides there. 

Though this iſland is within the tropics, its climate 
is far from being intolerable with reſpect to heat, and is 
never ſo cold as to be diſagreeable to an European con- 
ſtitution. In the hotteſt ſeaſon, which is that which im- 
mediately precedes the periodical returns of the rains, the 
inhabitants ſeldom want the alternate refreſhment of land 
and ſea- breezes, and there are but few days in the year 
when the heat is exceſſive; and even theſe may be ren- 
dered ſupportable by avoiding violent exerciſe, keeping 
out of the unabated heat of the ſun, and by a light diet. 
The night-dews are very fatal, Bombay had long the 
character of being the burying-ground of the Engliſh; 
but experience, purchaſed at the expence of a multitude 
of lives, has now rendered the caules of this mortality 
more known, and conſequently enabled people to guard 
againſt them; and the iſland is better ſupplied with able 
phyſicians and ſurgeons, On theſe accounts the climate 
is no longer ſo fatal to the Englih inhabitants; it is even 
incomparably more healthy than many other of our ſet- 
tlements in India; and this place, the name of which uſed 
to carry terror with it, is no longer to be dreaded, pro- 
vided that common meaſures of temperance be obſerved, 
without which the tenure of health mult in any climate 
be very hazardous, 

The ſeaſons may properly be divided, as in the other 

places near the tropics, into the wet, which continues 
about four months, and into the dry, which laſts about 
eight months in the year. The ſetting in of the rain 
is generally uſhered in by a violent thunder-ſtorm, uſu- 
ally called the elephanta, a name it probably received in 
the Aſiatic ſtile from the compariſon of its force to that 
of the elephant. Theſe rains begin about the twenty- 
eighth of May, and ceaſe about the beginning of Sep- 
tember ; after which there is no more than a few tran- 
ſient ſhowers. Though this rainy ſeaſon is very hot, yet 
in any dry intervals, when the ſun ſhines out for a few 
hours, it is accounted the pleaſanteſt; and the end of it, 
and ſome days after, is eſteemed the ſicklieſt time of the 
car. 
: The trading veſſels of the country are laid up during 
this ſeaſon, eſpecially thoſe belonging to the black mer- 
chants, who ſend none to ſea till after a feſtival at the 
breaking up of the rains, when they conſecrate a cocoa- 


nut, which they gild and ornament, and throw it, by way 


of oblation, into the ſea. | 
The chief town, which is alſo named Bomgar, has 
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a caſtle, which is a regular quadrangle, well but 
ſtrong hard ſtone. In one of its baſtions, that na 
eminence called Dungharee-point, is a large wr ogy 
ciſtern, which contains a great quantity of _ 
that is conſtantly repleniſhed by the periodical bow, 
There is alſo a well within the fort; but the Wy 
not extremely good, and in general that of the oy : 
brackiſh. There is a ſmall fort at Dung barce- point. : 
the town is encompaſſed with a wall and a ditch, in 
1 . „Into 
which water may be admitted at pleaſure, by leitine 
the ſea; ſo that the town is ſurrounded with water BF: 
eſteemed one of the ſtrongeſt places poſſeſſed by the © : 
pany in India. T 

At proper diſtances round the iſland are ſeveral lite 
out- poſts, none of which are capable of making any "In 
defence, except the fort of Mahim, which is the moit con 
ſiderable next to that of Bombay, and is ſituated at the o 
polite extremity of the iſland. ' 4 

The Engliſb church here has nothing to boaſt with x. 
ſpect to its architecture, but is extremely neat, comng. 
dious, and airy, and large enough to contain all t 
Engliſh that ever reſort to it. The houſes of the Endlip 
inhabitants ſurround it. g 

Theſe have generally only a ground floor; but they 
have a court-yard both before and behind, in which ate 
the offices and out-houſes, They are ſubſtantially bull 
with ſtone and lime; and being ſmooth plaiſtered on the 
outlide, and kept white-waſhed, they have a neat * 
pearance; but are offenſive to the eyes, from their re. 
fiecting the too dazzling rays of the ſun. Few of th:q 
have glaſs windows to any of their apartments, the ſaſhes 
being generally paned with a kind of tranſparent oyſter. 
ſhell, which has the ſingular property of tranſmittir 
ſufficient light, while it exeludes the violence of its glate, 
and gives a cool appearance. The flooring is generall! 
compoſed of a kind of ſtucco, called chunam, made gf 
burnt ſhells, which, if well tempered, is extremely hard 
and laſting, and takes ſo fine a poliſh that one may ſee 
one's face in it. 

The houſes of the black merchants, as they are called, 
though ſome are far from being of ſo deep a colour 25 to 
deſerve the name, are generally ill built and inconvenient, 
The window-lights are ſmall, and the apartments ill di- 
ſtributed. But ſome make a better appearance by being 
built a ſtory high; though the beſt of them have a mean 
neſs in the manner, and a clumſineſs in the execution, 
that render them inferior to the buildings of the mot 
ordinary of thoſe of European architecture. Both th! 
Engliſh houſes, and thoſe of the natives, have ſmall ranges 
of pillars, that ſupport a penthouſe or ſhed, either round, 
or on particular ſides, and afford a pleaſant ſhelter fron 
the ſun, at the ſame time that they keep the inner apart 
ments cool and refreſhed, by the draught of air under them, 
Moſt of the beſt houſes are within the walls of the town, 
which is little more than a mile in compaſs. 

At the extreme point of Malabar hill is a rock, on the 
deſcent to the ſea, flat at the top, in which is a natur 
crevice, that has a communication with a hollow that 
terminates at an opening outward toward the fea 
This is uſed by the Gentoos as a place for the putii- 
cation of their ſins, which they ſay is effected by thel 
going in at the opening, and emerging out of the crevice. 

The king of Portugal, in the year 1663, transferred 
the property of this iſland to king Charles II. on his mate 
riage with the Infanta of Portugal, as part of her fortuc; 
and ſome time after that king made a preſent of it to 
the Engliſh Eaſt India Company, The iſland was then 
and ſtill continues to be, divided into three Roman cath0- 
lic pariſhes, which are thoſe of Bombay, Mahim, and date 
vacam; the churches of which are governed by po?" 
prieſts of any nation but the Portugueſe, againſt whom 
the Engliſh wiſely objected, from the danger of theil 
carrying on too cloſe a correſpondence with the pris" 
their own nation in the neighbouring Portugue/e ſettic 
ments. Hence moſt of the proprietors of the land ae 
popiſh Mrflizos, and Canarians : the firſt are 2 WF 
breed of the natives and Portugueſe, and the othet * 
aborigines of the country converted to the Po 
faith. The other land-owners are Moors, Gente, - 
Parſees, All thoſe enjoy the perfect ſecurity of 
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property” and the right of inheritance is regulated ac- 
cording to the reſpective laws and cuſtoms of the people 
of each religion. TI be land is chiefly planted with groves 
of cocoas, or laid out in rice fields and onion grounds. 

The company have alſo acquired a conſiderable eſtate 
in land by purchaſes, confiſcations for crimes, and ſcizutes 
for debt. They have alſo two pleaſant gardens, cultivat- 
ed after the European manner: the one a little way out 
of the gates, Open to any of the Engliſh gentlemen who 

leaſe to walk in it; the other, which is much larger and 
B. is about five miles from the town, at a place called 
Parell, where the governor has a very agreeable country- 
houſe, which was originally a Romiſh chapel belonging 
to the Jeſuits, but was confiſcated about the year 1719, 
on account of their being guilty of ſome foul practices 
againſt the Engliſh intereſt, This chapel is now con- 
verted into a pleaſant manſion-houſe, and, with the ad- 
ditional buildings, is rendered a ſpacious and commo- 
dious habitation. 

The cocoa-nut groves conſtitute a conſiderable part of 
the landed property. When a number of theſe are conti- 
guous, they form what is called the woods, through 
which ſpaces are left for roads and path-ways, where you 
are agreeably defended from the ſun at all hours in the 
day. They are alſo thick fet with houſes belonging to 
the reſpective proprietors, and with the huts of the poorer 
ſort of people; but they are unwholeſome for want of a 
free ventilation. 

The government of the iſland is entirely Engliſh, ſub- 
ordinate to the directors of the Engliſh Eaſi India com- 
pany, who by commiſſion appoint a preſident, to whom is 
joined a council of nine perſons; but all of them are 
{eidom on the ſpot, they being employed as chiefs of the 
ſeveral factories ſubordinate to the preſident, Thoſe at 
Bombay are ſuch as enjoy poſts of the greateſt truſt, as 
the accomptant, the warehouſe-keeper, the land-pay- 
maſter, the marine pay-maſter, and other officers for tranſ- 
acting the Company's affairs. Theſe are generally ſuch 
as have riſen by degrees from the ſtation of writers, 
and take place according to ſeniority. The preſident and 
the members on the ſpot conſtitute a regular council, 
in which every thing is determined by plurality of votes: 
yet the influence of the preſident is generally ſo great, 
that every thing is carried according to his dictates : for 
ſhould any of the council oppoſe him, he can make their 
ſituation ſo uneaſy, as to oblige them to quit the ſervice, 
and return home, ; 

The government of Bombay has of late years involved 
itſelf in wars with the Marattabs, and maintained a very 
waſteful and deſtructive war with Hyder Ally, after he 
had become the conqueror and ruler of almoſt the whole 
of the ſouthern part of the peninſula of India. On the 
death of Hyder, his ſon Tippe Saib continued the war; 
and brigadier general Mathews having made himſelf 
maſter of Bednore, a violent miſunderſtanding aroſe be- 
tween him and the army under his command. The 
enemy, availing himſelf of this ſtate of diſunion, not only 
recovered the place, but having obliged the general to 


capitulate for himſelf and his troops, in violation of the 
conditions ſtipulated for, afterward obliged the whole 


_ to ſurrender priſoners of war, on the 3d of May 
783. | 

Nothing has contributed more to render this iſland 
populous, than the mildneſs of the government, and the 
toleration of all religions, which is ſo univerſal, that the 
Roman catholic churches, the Maßometan moſques, the 
Gentog pagodas, and the worſhip of the Parſees, are all 
| <qually tolerated : they have all the free exerciſe of their 
religious rites and ceremonies, without either the Engli/fþ 


1 interfering, or their claſhing with each other. This to- | 


"ration forms an amiable and a very advantageous con- 
| {raft to the rigours of the inquiſition exerciſed in the 
q Idouring territories of the Portugueſe, whoſe un- 
on ian zeal has rendered them odious, and was one of 
© Principal reaſons of their being driven out of the 
greateſt part of the conqueſts there by the Marattabs, 
Who are all Gentoas. | 
Kal have already deſcribed the Groghies, by ſome called 
3 page 195, for nothing is more indeterminate than 
de g names made uſe of by different authors in 
"ing perſons or places in theſe parts. We ſhall 
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here add the account which Mr. Ives gives of one of theſe 
anchorets which he met with at Bombay, 

One evening, I and a companion had an inclination 
to pay a ſhort viſit to this Zooge; who always ſat in 
one poſture, on the ground, in a ſhady cocoa-nut plan- 
„tation, his body covered over with aſhes, his long 
2 black hair clotted, and in the greateſt diſorder, As 

we approached him we made our ſalutation, which 
** he reſpectfully returned; and then, with the alſiſtance 
** of our Indian driver, who could ſpeak Engliſb, we be- 
8 gan a converſation with him, that principaliy turned 

on the wonderful efficacy of his prayers, and which he 
** pretended had given health to the ſick, ſtrength to the 
lame, fight to the blind, and fecundity to ſuch women 
** as during their whole lives had been deemed barren, 
When we were about to take our leave of him, I ot- 
e fered him a preſent of two rupees, which he bade me 
throw on the ground, and then directed his ſervant, 
* who was ſtanding by, to take them up; which he did 
with a pair of iron pincers, throwing the rupees at 
« the ſame time into a pot of vinegar, . After they had 
«© Jain there a little while, the ſame ſervant took them 
« out, wiped them carefully, and at laſt delivered them 
« to his maſter; who ſoon atterward, by way of return, 
e preſented us with a few cakes of his inſipid paſtry, 
« I then requeſted of him, that in his next prayers he 
« would petition for an increaſe of my happineſs; to 
« which, with great complacency in his countenance, 
« he replied: I hardly know what to aſk for you; I have 
e ſeen you often, and you have always appeared to me 


eto enjoy perfect health; you ride in your chaiſe at 


« your caſe; ate often accompanied with a very pretty 
ce lady ; you are ever well clothed, and are likewiſe fat; 
„ fo that you ſeem to me to be in poſſeſſion ot ever 
thing that can be any way neceſlary to happineis, I 
e believe, therefore, when I pray for you, it muſt be in 
ce this ſtrain ; That God would give you grace to deſerve, 
% and to be thauktul for thoſe many bleſſings which he 
& has already beſtowed upon you. I told him that I was 
ce thoroughly ſatisfied with the mode of his intended 
e ſupplication for me; and with a mutual exchange of 
e ſmiles and compliments, we parte.“ The rich In- 
dians, we are told, take great pains to make themſelves 
fat. To this end they not only live moſt luxuriouſly, 
but in the day- time ſleep in a ſwinging cot, and appoint 
a ſervant gently to move it, whoſe buſineſs is alſo at 
ſtated times to awake his maſter, merely to give him an 
opportunity of ſwallowing half a pint or more of liquid 
butter or ghee. This ſufficiently accounts for the 
Fooge's emphatically mentioning corpulency among the 
peculiar favours of heaven. 

The ſame writer relates, that about the 10th day after 
the rainy ſeaſon ſets in, the ponds and baſons of water in 
the iſland, which during the greateſt part of the year are 
perfectly dry, begin to produce a ſpecies of fiſh about fix 
inches long, and not unlike our mullet; and during the 
rainy period theſe fiſh are caught in great abundance. 
This would be looked upon, ſays: he, as a very extraordi- 
nary eircumſtance in any other place; but as theſe fiſh 
are found in almoſt every pool and puddle at Bembay, it 
ceaſes to be a matter of wonder among the inhabitants of 
that iſland. Various have been the ſpeculations of cu- 
rious and inquiſitive men to account for this phænome- 
non. Some have ſuppoſed, that the exhaling power of 
the ſun is ſo ſtrong in the fultry ſeaſons, as to be able to 
raiſe the ſpawn of the fiſh into the atmoſphere, and there 
ſuſpend and nouriſh it, till the rains come on, when it 
drops down again in the ſtate of living and perfectly 
formed fiſh. Others, perhaps with a greater degree of 
probability on their fide, imagine, that after the ponds 


become dry, the ſpawn may poſſibly fall into deep fiſſures 
made in the earth, below the apparent bottom, where 


there may remain, through the whole ſultry ſeaſon, a ſuf- 
ficient quantity of — ls to prevent the animalculæ 
from corrupting ; and when the rain- waters come on, and 
fill the pond again, the fiſh is produced, and made to ap- 
pear in ſuch abundance. ** This,“ ſays our author, of 


the many hypotheſes which I have heard offered on this 


curious ſubject, ſeems beſt to account for it ; but whe- 
ther even this ſolution be adequate to the effects produced, 
I ſhall not preſume to determine,” 
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Of the principal TPands near Bombay, particular ly 
BUTCHER's /f/and and ELEPHANTA. 


HE principal of the ſmall iſlands near Bombay are 
| Butcher's Iſland (fo called from the cattle being 
kept there for the uſe of Bombay) and Elephanta. The 
former is ſubject to the Engliſh, who keep an enſign's 
guard there, in a ſmall fort. This iſland is not above 
two miles long, and is no where above a mile broad. 

ELEPHANTA fronts the fort, and is two miles from 
Butcher's iſland. It does not exceed three miles in com- 
paſs, and conſiſts almoſt of one entire hill, at the foot of 
which, on landing, appears, above the ſhore, on the right 
hand, an elephant, coarſely cut in ſtone, of the natural ſize, 
which at a ſmall diſtance may be taken for a living ele- 
phant, from the ſtone being naturally of the colour of that 
animal. It ſtands on a platform of ſtone of the ſame co- 
lour. On the back of this elephant was placed a young 
one ſtanding, that appears to have been of the ſame ſtone, 
but has been long broken off, No tradition is old 
enough to give an account of the time when, or the uſe 
for which, this elephant was formed. 

To the northward of Bombay is the fertile iſland of 
SALSETT, which in one place is only divided from it by 
a narrow paſs, fordable at low-water. It is about twen- 
ty-ſix miles in length, and, on a medium, eight or nine 
in breadth. The ſoil is very rich, and capable of being 
improved by cultivation, ſo as to bear every thing pro- 
duced between the tropics, It is well watered, and was 
made uſe of by the Portugueſe chiefly to raiſe rice, with 
which it uſed to furniſh Goa, whence it is called its gra- 
nary. It has alſo great plenty of almoſt every ſpecies of 
game, both of the fur and feather kind, and it is not eaſy 
to conceive a more agreeable ſpot, It was formerly 
comprehended under the regality of Bombay, and was 
conſequently included in the treaty of ceſſion made of 
that iſland to England; but we were afterward defrauded 
of it by the Portugueſe, though it is ſo eſſentially ne- 
ceſſary to Bombay, that the numerous inhabitants of the 
laſt- mentioned iſland cannot well ſubſiſt without ſupplies 
of all manner of proviſions from thence. 

The Marattahs ſoon after availing themſelves of the 
negligence of the Portugueſe, ſurpriſed and took the 
iſland, which they held until the Engliſb wreſted it from 
them about the year 1772. It was afterward ſtipulated 
to be reſtored to the Marattah government by the con- 
vention of H/argaum, in the beginning of the year 1779, 
when a body of forces, under the command of colonel 
Egerion, was ſurrounded by the enemy, and obliged to ca- 
pitulate : but that, together with many other articles in 
the treaty, was never complied with, 

Here are the ruins of a place called Canara, conſiſting 
of ſeveral caves in the rocks, ſuppoſed to be cotemporary 
with that of El-phanta; but none of them approach near it, 
either as to ſize or workmanſhip. The mountains are 
high, and there is a tradition, that they, together with 
the reſt of the iſland, were raiſed from the ſea by a vio- 
lent earthquake; in confirmation of which, it is pre- 
tended, that, not many years 1555 one of the ſtone an- 
chors, anciently uſed in the veſſels of that country, was 
found on the top of the higheſt hill; but it does not 
appear that there is ſufficient foundation for this 


ſtory. 


SECT. XXXII. 


A particular Account of an Indian Nation called the Marat- 
tahs, who inhabit the Country near Bombay. Of Hyder 
Ally, and his Congqueſls in the Peninſula of India. 


| AVING treated of the iſland of Bombay, we ſhall 

now add ſome account of the continent bordering 

upon it, which is inhabited by the Marattabs, a powerful 
tribe of Indian Gentoos ſubje to the mar- rajab, or arch- 
rajah, who is their king or chief. They are generally a 
clean-limbed, ſtraight people: their complexions are of 
all ſhades, from black to light brown, and they are ob- 
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ſerved to be fairer in proportion to their diſt - 
ſea, Their features = 3 regular, Pony 
cate. They ſhave their heads, only preſerving in the my 
dle a lock, which grows to its full length, ſo as to ti = 
hang down behind, and two curls, one on each fa. 
juſt above the ears. Their women are for the 8. 
part very handſome, while the bloom of life continue, 
but that ſoon fades, for few preſerve their tle 
ws + 7 of age. "EY 
r. Dow gives the following character oft 01 

The nation of the Marattabs,” ſays 8 | 
chiefly compoſed of Rajahputs, or that tribe of 12 
whoſe chief buſineſs is war, retain the mildneſs of ps 
other Gentoos in their domeſtic government, Wi ' 
their armies carry deſtruction and death into the ning 
ries of Mabometans, all is quiet, happy, and nee 
home. No robbery is to be dreaded, no impoſition e 
obſtruction from the officers of government, no — 
tion neceſſary but the ſhade. To be a ſtranger is ſuſficiers 
N ee are furniſhed by hoſpitality, _ 
when a peaſant 1s aſked for water, he 
oY ind fetches milk,” e 

The common people are equally bred to aori 
and arms; but the pay of thoſs * 1 
tremely ſmall, and not furniſhed in money, but in rice =y 
bacco, ſalt, pieces of cloth, and in the other neceſlaries of 
life. They have extended their dominions by the ſword 
and, as they encourage Europeans to deſert to them, have 
learned the art of war, and can form regular ſieges but 
* 5 for ſudden excurſions. 7 

heir horſes, on which they principally rel 

but hardy, and 3 "Moos of 3 
muſquets; but they are very indifferent ones, and mot 
of them match- locks: but their chief dependance is on 
their ſwords and targets; the former are of an admirable 
temper, and the men, who are well trained in the exerciſe 
of them, look with great contempt on thoſe brought by 
our ſhips from Europe, Their targets are perfectly round 
and riſe in the middle almoſt to a point; they are hard, 
ſmooth, light, and well varniſhed; they will therefore 
eaſily turn a piſtol ball, and at ſome diſtance the ball of x 
muſquet. They have likewiſe among them excellent 
archers and ſlingers. 

Their food is extremely portable, being only a little 
rice, and a leathern flaſk for water; ſo that every 
ſoldier carries his own allowance: the officers themſelves 
have no better diet, efpecially during their expeditions, 
_ are conducted with great addreſs and amazing na- 
pidity, 

The ancient ſeat of government was at Sitterab, but 
it has fince been transferred to Poonah, The fort of 
Raree, in the mountains of Decan, is made the head mili- 
tary quarters. This is ſaid to be the moſt impregnable 


place in the world, it being fortified with a mound of 


very high rocks, ſo ſteep, as to be only acceſſible by one 
narrow path ; and has this advantage, that the land thus 
incloſed is ſufficient to produce grain enough for the 
maintenance of the garriſon; and beſides, great quantities 
of corn are conſtantly kept in the magazine there. A 
ſmall number of men is ſufficient to defend this natural 
fortreſs againſt the greateſt armies that can be brought 
againſt it, as all the paſſes and defiles leading to it through 
che mountains are extremely narrow and rugged. 
Theſe people, from time immemorial, have had ſettle- 
ments to the north of Delhi, great part of which they 


by Aurengzebe, that he employed above twenty years t9 
reduce them in their new ſettlement in the mountainous 
parts of the Decan. Ever ſince they have carried on con. 
tinual wars with the Moguls, ſubabs, and nabobs, and have 
made innumerable treaties of peace, which they only ob- 
ſerved while it ſuited their intereſt. 

During the laſt thirty years a very remarkable rev0- 
lution has taken place in the peninſula of India, whic 
has been effected by the extraordinary talents, and 19 
leſs ſingular good fortune, of Hyder Ally, a Mabomedan ge- 
neral, who, according to the French hiſtorian of his life, 
was the ſon of a general of 10,000 horſe in the army ol 
the empire, and not ſprung from that mean origin 2 
has been repreſented. From his youth he was mou 


{till poſſeſs, though ſuch numbers were driven from thence | 
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and having a genius equally penetrating in the 
ace of war and of government, in the year 1751, when 
Ro than twenty-three years of age, he rendered the 
ai Tees ſervices to the king of Meſſaur, by new 
r 1 ie his army, and introducing European diſcipline 
_ OS In the year 1756, on the death of his elder 
ay — he became prince of a fertile territory, and pol- 
. fan army of 18,000 men, 200 of which were Euro- 
. = 3000 of them excellent cavalry. The diſſentions 
wowed revailed among the petty princes of the country, 
hoe both to excite and gratify his ambitious views; and 
mi idly extended his dominions, until, as the ſame 
” 5 aflerts,” he became poſſeſſed of an empire which 
ys ehended more than half the peninſula, The ex- 
nad (ea-coaſt which he ſubdued, except ſuch places as 
— held by Europeans, reached from a little to the ſouth- 
bad of Goa, to a little to the northward of Angenga. The 
115 \itahs inhabiting the Decan viewed with a jealous 
* tiſe of ſuch a formidable power; but the conqueror 
pad the good policy ſo far to diſarm their fears of him, 
. . the Engliſb as ſtill more dangerous neigh- 
bours, they aſſiſted him to drive them from the Carnatic, 
in which he had well-nigh proved ſucceſsful z more from 
hat diſcord which prevailed in the government there, 
nd the injudicious and feeble meaſures which were 
—* to oppoſe the invader, than from any ſuperior ad- 
vantage which his vaſt armies afforded him. Hyder 
Ally, or, as he is called by the writer of his life, der Aly 
Khan, died in December 1782, when his ſon Tippoo Saib 
became poſſcſſed of his power, and ſeems to inherit a 
conſiderable portion of his abilities. He ſoon after con- 
cluded a peace with the Engliſb, but without renouncing 
that deep-rooted enmity which he bore them, and which 
the intrigues of the French, his good friends and allies, 
will ever be directed to foment and {trengthen, 


to arms; 


$ ECT: XIII. 


ia the Pirate, with an Account of the Conqueſt of 
Of 9 and his other Dominians, by Admiral Watſon and 


Colonel Clive. 


As the fame of Angria once ſpread all over Europe, 
and as he gave great diſturbance to all the nations 
who traded to India, it is proper that ſome account ſhould 
be given of ſo formidable an enemy, that the Engliſh 
reader may fee by what means a ſmall neſt of pirates 
eſtabliſhed an independent empire, and how the domi- 
nions acquired by thoſe peſts of ſociety were conquered 
by the bravery of our troops. ; 
j/ rocking an . years ago, Conejce Angria, from 
being a private Murattab, roſe to be general and admiral 
under the Saha Raja, in his wars with the admiral of the 
Mogul; and being afterward made governor of a ſmall, 
rocky, well-fortified iſland, named Severndroog, ſeized 
many of the veſlels he had formerly commanded, and 
with theſe began to commit acts of piracy, but confined 
himſelf to this iſland, till, by repeated ſucceſſes, he became 
more formidable. The /4arattahs were alarmed; but, as 
he had taken moſt of their fleet, they were unable to at- 
tack him in this iſland, and thercfore erected three forts 
upon the main, within Jeſs than point-blank ſhot of his 
little territory, which was only about a mile in circum- 
ference. They flattered themſelves that, by means of 
theſe forts, they ſhould reduce him to obedience; but he, 
being ſuperior to his countrymen in ſkill and bravery, at- 
tacked and took ſeveral of their ſea-ports, and at length 
extended his conqueſts on the ſea-coalt near fixty leagues 
in length, in which ſpace were ſeveral commodious har- 
bours, He alſo, in ſome places, extended his conqueſt 
twenty miles, and in others thirty, into the country ; 
theſe he ſecured by building ſmall forts that commanded 
all the narrow paſſes. 

His ſucceflors increaſed their ſtrengt! by entertaining 
every deſperate fellow they could ſeduce from the Eu- 
ripean ſettlements, and became ſo powerful, that the Ma- 

rattahs agreed to conclude a peace with them, on con- 
dition of their acknowledging the ſovereignty of the 
Ja, and paying him an annual tribute. They now 


= 


made very conſiderable captures, and not only took ſeveral | 
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India ſhips, richly laden, from the Engliſh, French, and 
Dutch, but had the preſumption to attack Commodore 
Liſle, in the Vigilant of ſixty-four guns, the Ruby of fifty 
guns, and ſeveral other ſhips in company; and the Dutch 
ſuffered ſo much, that they ſent ſeven armed ſhips from 
Batavia, and two bomb-veſlels, with a number of land- 
forces, and attacked Geriah, the principal fortreſs, but 
without ſucceſs, 

Angria at length renounced allegiance to the Marat- 
tabs; upon which their chief ſent ambaſſadors to remon- 
ſtrate with him, but he ordered their ears and noſes to 
be cut off. The Marattabs, exaſperated at this inſult, 
meditated his ruin, and made repeated application to the 
1 and council at Bombay to aſſiſt them with their 

ips. 

The piracies of Angria's ſucceſſors, who, being of his 
family, bore his name, ſtill greatly annoyed not only the 
natives both by ſea and land, but all European and 
ATooriſh ſhips, and our Eaſt-India Company was at the 
conſtant expence of a marine force at Bombay to protect 
their trade; they therefore made ſome attempts to deſtroy 
the pirates, but without ſucceſs, till the year 1755s 
when Commodore James, commander in chief of the 
Company's marine force in India, failed from Bombay in 
the Protector of forty-four guns, with the Swallow of 
lixteen guns, and Viper and Triumphant bomb-veſlels, 
and in the month of April attacked and reduced fix of 
Angria's forts; he likewiſe took or deſtroyed fifteen 
armed veſſels in their harbours. One of theſe forts, called 
Severndroog, was the ſtrongeſt belonging to him, Geriah 
excepted, and was, as related above, that which firſt gave 
independency to his anceſtors, 

In November following, the ſquadron under the com- 
mand of Rear-admiral Matſon arrived at Bombay, where 
they found Lieutenant-colonel Clive, who had lately land- 
ed on the iſland, with three companies of the king's ar- 
tillery from England, He was ſent out with a ro a of 
acting, in conjunction with the Marattahs, againſt the 
French in the Carnatic and Decan; but finding that a 
truce had been agreed upon by that nation, and perhaps 
partly excited by Mr, James's late ſucceſs, it was judged 
proper by Admirals Watſon and Pocock, Mr. Bourchier, 
governor of Bombay, Colonel Clive, &c, that the ſea 
and land forces, united with the Marattabs, ſhould ate 
tempt the deſtruction of Angria's piratical ſtate, 

The troops, conſiſting of about ſeven hundred Euro- 
peans, three hundred Topaſſes, and three hundred Sepoys, 
being put on board the King's and Company's ſhips, the 
whole fleet ſailed from Bombay the 7th of February, 17 56, 
and came to an anchor in Geriah road on the 11th. 

The day of their arrival before Geriab, the admiral 
ſummoned the fort to ſurrender; to which he was an- 
ſwered, that they were reſolved to defend themſelves to 
the laſt extremity. The next morning, however, ſeveral 
of Angria's relations came on board the admiral's ſhip, 
and defired to have a few days allowed them to give their 
anſwer, which was refuſed; and between one and twa 
o'clock in the afternoon the ſquadron weighed anchor, 
and ſtood in with a light breeze, in two columns, for 
Gerich harbour, The outſide column was led in by the 
Kingfiſher ſloop, Captain Henry Smith ; and conſiſted of 
the Revenge, Bombay Grab, Guardian; and the bomb- 
ketches, Drake, Warren, Triumph, Viper, and Diſpatches 
The Bridgwater, Captain Martin, led the line of battle 
ſhips, conſiſting of the Tyger, Captain Latham; Kent, 
Admiral J/atſon and Captain Speke ; Cumberland, Admi- 
ral Pococt and Captain Jahn Harriſon ; Saliſbury, Captain 
Thomas Knowler ; and the Protector, a ſhip of forty-four 

uns belonging to the Ea/i-India Company, Commodore 
3 and Captain Morgan, By which judicious diſpo- 
ſition, according to the orders which the admiral iſſued, 
each line of battle ſhip covered a bomb-ketch, and pro- 
tected the column of ſmaller veſſels from the fire of the 
enemy. The bomb - veſſels were under the direction of 
Captain Tovey, of his Majeſty's train of artillery; and 
the Marattah gallivats, and other ſmall veſſels, formed a 
third line, out of gun-ſhot, 

The engagement began about two, by the enemy firing 
on the Kingfiſher, which ſhe and the Revenge ſoon return- 
ed. In leſs than a quarter of an hour, being till under 
ſail, the — made the general ſignal to engage. 
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At half after ſeven, Colonel Clive, with the troops 
under his command, left the ſhips, in order to land at the 
moſt convenient place to the eaſtward of the fort; and 
at about a quarter after nine, the colone] made two falſe 
fires, to ſhew that he was ſafely landed, and that the 
troops which had been obſerved on the hill were our Ma- 
rattah allies. This debarkation was made, on a ſuſpicion 
that the governor of the place would ſurrender it to the 
Marattahs, rather than to the Englih. The bomb- 
veſſels continued throwing ſhells into the fort till day- 
light, when the admiral ordered all the line of battle 
ſhips to warp in as cloſe as poſſible, that they might 
be ready to batter in breach as ſoon as he ſhould throw 
out the ſignal z and in that caſe he commanded them 
to make uſe of their lower deck guns only, unleſs their 


upper ones ſhould afterwards be found neceſſary to ſi- 


lence any fire which might chance to be made by the 
enemy. An officer was then ſent with a flag of truce 
to the governor, and with a ſecond ſummons to ſur- 
render the fort. He ſoon came back with the governor's 
refuſal; upon which all the ſhips immediately warped 
within a cable's length of the fort, in three fathom and 
a quarter water, and the ſignal was thrown out to renew 
the attack. This was done with ſo much ſpirit, that 
about two o'clock a magazine in the fort blew. up, and 
about four a flag was hung out as a ſignal of ſubmiſſion. 
Upon this the admiral ſent Lieutenant Richard King to 
demand an immediate entrance into the fort for the king's 
troops, and that the Britiſb flag ſhould be hoiſted on one 
of the baſtions. A little before five, the lieutenant re- 
turned with an account, that the governor conſented to 
the hoifting Engliſb colours, that he was willing to admit 
five or fix of our men that evening, and that the enſuing 
morning he would ſurrender the place. This anſwer not 
being deemed ſatisfactory, the ſhips renewed their fire; 
but, at a quarter after five, the enemy again thought pro- 
per to hang out the flag of capitulation, and all hoſtilities 
ceaſed, Colonel Clive, who, from the time he diſem- 
barked with the troops, had been making his approaches 
by land, and had greatly annoyed the enemy with his 
cannon, then came on board the admiral's ſhip, bringing 
with him an officer from the fort with articles of capitu- 


lation. Theſe were preſently agreed to by the two ad- | 


mirals and colonel; and an Engliſb officer was ſent in to 
take poſſeſſion of the fort, and to hoiſt Engliſb colours. 
Preſently afterward the Captains Forbes and Buchanan 
were detached, with ſixty men, to ſee the garriſon lay 
down their arms; and on the 14th, at ſun-rifing, the 
colonel and the whole army marched into the place, 
Thus, at the expence of no more than twenty men killed 
and wounded, the important fortreſs of Geriah fell into 
the hands of the Engliſh, in which the victors found two 
hundred and fifty pieces of cannon, fix mortars, an im- 
menſe quantity of ſtores and ammunition 3 one hundred 
thouſand pounds ſterling in ſilver rupees, and about thirty 
thouſand more in valuable effects. The depredations of 
this freebooter were ſoon after effectually ſtopped by the 
conqueſt of his whole country, which extended far, both 
to the north ard ſouth, along the coaſt, He himſelf eſcaped, 
having left the fort two or three days before it was at- 
tacked, and, as was ſuppoſed, with the greateſt part of his 
wealth, which was eſtimated at more than ten times the 
amount of what fell into the hands pf the conquerors. 
The government he committed to a brother of one of 
his wives, under whole care alſo he put his two wives, 
both his daughters, their children, and his mother. ; 
Admiral J/atjon, ſoon after the reduction of the place, 
took an opportunity of viſiting theſe unfortunate captives; 
and the interview between them was beyond meaſure af- 
fecting. Upon his entering their houſe, the whole family 
made a grand ſalaam, or reverential bending of their 
bodies, touching the very ground with their faces, and 
ſhedding floods of tears. The admiral defired them to be 
comforted ; adding, ** that they were now under his 
protection; and that no kind of injury ſhould be done 
them.” They then again made the falaam. The mo- 
ther of Augria, though ſtrongly affected with theſe teſti- 
monies of goodneſs and humanity, yet could not help 
crying out,“ that the people had no king, ſhe no fon, 
her daughters no huſband, the children no father!“ 
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The admiral replied, „ that from henceforward th 

muſt look upon him as their father and their Fries 
Upon which the youngeſt child, a boy of about f 
years old, ſobbing ſaid, Then you ſhall be m 15 
ther;“ and immediately took the admiral by the h. 4 
and called him“ father.” This action of the chil 
was ſo very affecting, it quite overpowered that bra ; 
that good man's heart, and he found himſelf na 
neceſſity of turning from the innocent youth for a while 
to prevent the falling of thoſe tears which ſtood read 5 
guſh from his eyes. Orme's Hiſtory of India. Tues; Va. 
age from England to India. 4 


SECT, XXXIV. 


Of the City of VisIApouR, or Viſapore ; and a part; 
Deſcription of Goa, the Capital of the N 


tlements in India, 


J/ 1ST4POUR is the capital of a kingdom of the ſame 

name, to the eaſt of the territory conquered from 
Angria. It is ſituated in 17* 40” N. latitude, on the bank; 
of the river Mendeva. The city is very large, and ſur. 
rounded with high walls, and authors repreſent it 23 
being defended by a thouſand pieces of cannon, With. 
out the walls, which are two leagues in circumference 
are five ſpacious ſuburbs, which render the whole ty 
cuit five leagues. The king's palace is in the middle of 
the town, from which it is ſeparated by a double ditch 
and is three miles in circumference, The houſes 10 
only built of ſtraw and reeds, and the doors ſo ſchall 
that one muſt ſtoop to enter them, This kingdom waz 
formerly tributary to the emperor, and greatly oppreſl:d 
by heavy exactions. The inhabitants are ſome af them 
goldſmiths; others work in braſs, wood, cotton, or filk; 
others trade in diamonds, pearls, or lace : and, thouh 
they ſell their goods dear, few acquire a fortune. 

On returning back to the coaſt we come to Goa, 
which formerly belonged to the ſame kingdom, and is 
the firſt place of conſequence to the ſouth of the domi- 
nions formerly in the poſſeſſion of Angria. 

Goa, the metropolis of the Portugueſe dominions in 
India, is ſituated in an iſland about twelve miles long 
and fix broad, in 15 200 N. latitude, and in 735 20 
E. longitude from London. This iſland is encompaſſed 
by a ſalt-water river, which falls into the ocean with 
two mouths a few leagues below the town, where it 
forms a very commodious harbour, capable of receiving 
ſhips of the Jargeſt fize, which lie within a mile of 
the city. The ſhore of the iſland next the river is 
adorned with noble ſtructures, as churches, caſtles, and 

entlemen's houſes. 

The houſes of the city are large, and their outſides 
magnificent, they being all built with ſtone, but are 
poorly furniſhed within; and their ſtreets are cleaner than 
the tops of their houſes, where they do all their occaſions. 
The city contains a large, neat, and rich cathedral, with 
twenty-ſeven churches and convents, a very fine hoſpital, 
well endowed and richly adorned, the houſe of inquiſition, 
and other public buildings. 

The eſtabliſhed religion is that of the church of Ron, 
the profeſſors of which are here the moſt zealous bigots in 
the world, The court of inquiſition proceeds with the 
greateſt ſeverity againſt all whom the mercileſs inquilſitors 
ſuſpect of being guilty of hereſy, The victims of their 
cruelty, inſtead of being Jews, of which there are not 3 
ſufficient number, have been moſtly taken out of the body 
of Indian Chriſtians ; for its familiars or emiſſaries have 
their eyes particularly on the converts, or their deſcendants, 
eſpecially if any of them are become rich, and will afford 
a handſome confiſcation to that holy tribunal : but though 
the ſeverity of the inquiſition ſtrikes an awe both into 
the clergy and the laity, many Gentoos are ſuffered to 
dwell in the city, where they are tolerated on account ot 
their being more induſtrious than the Portugueſe Chri- 
tians : but the mercantile part of them are very liable t 
be inſulted ; for it is even dangerous for them to refuſe 


letting the Portugueſe have their goods, or to —_ 
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their money when it is due, for fear of the baſtinado, and 
ſometimes worſe conſequences, This neceſſarily renders 
the circulation of trade very inconſiderable. 5 

The clergy of Goa are extremely numerous and illi- 
terate, Captain Hamilton ſays he ſtood on a little hill 
near the city, and counted near eighty churches, con- 
vents, and monaſteries, within his view; and he was in- 
formed, that in the city and its diſtricts, which extend 
twenty miles along the coaſt of the continent, and fif- 
teen miles within land, there are at leaſt thirty thou- 
ſand monks and churchmen, who live idly and luxuri— 


ouſly on the labour of the miſerable laity; for here the 


tyranny and oppreſſion of the domineering clergy are in- 
lupportable. 8 : 

The firſt, or grand inquiſitor, is always a ſecular prieſt, 
who pretends to have the ſole privilege of being carried 
on a palanquin, and is treated with much greater reſpect 
than even the biſhop or the viceroys. His authority ex- 
tends over all perſons, both ecclefiaſtics and laymen, 
except the archbiſhop, his grand vicar, who is always a 
biſhop, the viceroy, and the governors who repreſent 
him; but he may cauſe even theſe to be arreſted, and be- 
gin their proceſs, after he has informed the court of Por- 
tugal of the crimes laid to their charge. 

Some repreſent the walls that encompaſs the city as 
twelve miles round, including within this ſpace ſeveral 
fields and gardens. Within a muſquet-ſhot of the bar is 
the Black Fort, and about a mile within it is a battery built 
cloſe to the ſea, on a ſmall promontory, called Nos Senhor 
d Cabo; and oppoſite to it, on a little hill, which com- 
mands that fide of the river, is another fort. Without 
that is the Aguada, with a fort on the top of it, and 
ſeveral batteries at the foot of the high grounds. In the 
caſtle is a large lantern for a light-houſe to direct ſhipping 
into the road, when, about the beginning of September, 
the land is obſcured by thick clouds. The harbour, in 
ſnort, is ſo well defended by forts and large batteries, 
that it is conſidered as the ſtrongeſt in India. 

The iſland produces little corn, but has ſome excellent 
fruits; and the mangoes, in particular, are ſaid to be the 


largeſt and moſt delicious of any in the world, 


The moſt ſingular vegetable in the iſland is called the 
ſerrotuful tree, becauſe it flouriſhes only in the night. At 
ſun- ſet no flowers are to be ſeen, and yet half an hour after 
it is quite full of them. They yield a ſweet ſmell; but the 
ſun no ſooner begins to ſhine upon them, than ſome of 
them fall off, and others cloſe up; and thus at continues 
flowering in the night during the whole year. It is nearly 
as large as the prune- tree, and its leaves reſemble thoſe of 
the orange. The people commonly plant them in the 
courts of their houſes, in order to have the advantage of 
their ſhade and ſmell, 

The Portugueſe of this city are ſaid to be idle, luſtful, 
and fo generally tainted with the venereal diſeaſe, that it 
1s thought no diſgrace, 

The chief inhabitants of the iſland are always attend- 
ed by ſlaves holding umbrellas to ſhade them from the 
ſun, The women load themſelves with jewels, and ro- 
ſaries of gold and filver, bracelets of gold, pearl neck- 
laces, lockets, and pendants of diamonds. Their ſhifts 
reach only to their waiſts, over which they wear a cloſe 
Jacket and a petticoat. They have very rich ſlippers, but 
wear no ſtockings. Their ſhape and features are agree- 
able; but their cloſe confinement, whenever they are ſuf- 
ered to appear, gives them a very ſtiff and baſhfu! air. 
Their chief diverſion is ſinging and playing on the lute; 
and their principal buſineſs is making confections, pickles, 
ſoups, ragouts, olios, and other diſhes, in which they 
are very expert. They ſeldom fit at table when a 
firanger dines with their huſbands, As to their children, 
hey are ſuffered to run about naked till they are aſhamed 

of it themſelves. 

butcher's meat is prohibited, except pork, on ac- 
count of the leanneſs of their cattle, which, when killed, 
the acth reſembles carrion. Green fruit and roots in 
mo proper ſeaſons, with a little bread and rice, are 
Meir principal diet; but, in all ſeaſons, they regalc 
emielves with candied and preſerved fruits. Their 
_ * Extremely fine, They have great plenty of hoy: 
- au and fome pigeons ; but the clergy feed moſtly 
» Which ate ſcarce, though the ſea is ſo near; and 
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none muſt preſume to buy them till the prieſthood is firſt 
ſerved, ſo that what comes to the ſhare of the Jaity is ge- 
nerally ſtale. All the wine drank here is brought from 
Portugal, except that of the palm, which, together with 
the water, and ſome arrack, are the only liquors drank 
in the country. The ſoldiers, fiſhermen, peaſants, and 
handicraftſmen, feed on a little rice boiled in water, with 
a ſmall quantity of ſalt-fſh, or pickled fruits, and are 
glad of fair water. The laity are generally lean and 
teeble; and it is ſaid to be very uncommon to lee a fat 
man who does not belong to the church. 


S ECT. XXXV, 


Of the Port of CAR w AR, the Kingdim of BIN AO AR, the 
Province of Kanara, with the Ports of Onoar, Batacala, 
Barcelor, Mangalore, Cananor, and Tellicherry. 


HIRTY-SIX miles to the ſouth of Goa is CAR- 
WAR, where the Engliſh have a factory, and a ſmall 
fort, with two baſtions and ſome cannon. The factory is 
ſituated on the ſouth ſide of a bay, that has a river capable 
of receiving ſhips of three hundred tons burthen, and is 
oppoſite a pleaſant iſland well ſtocked with game. There 
are in this factory a chief and council to manage the 
Company's trade. 

The vallies around the town abound with corn and 
pepper, which is by ſome efteemed the beſt in the Indies. 
In the woods on the mountains are tygers, wolves, mon- 
ties, wild bogs, deer, elks, and a ſpecies of bes of a ſur- 
priſing ſize. 

The woods alſo abound with wild peacocts, and other 
birds, among which are a ſpecies of the ſize of a pigeon, 
called hill birds, on account of the largeneſs of their bills, 
which are of ſeveral forms and colours, and make excel» 
lent poweder-flaſks, 

As the chief of the Engliſb factory is uſually much 
eſteemed, he ſeldom goes a hunting without being accom- 
panied by moſt of the people of diſtinction in the neigh» 
bourhood, attended by their ſervants well armed, and 
with hautboys, trumpets, and drums. The men with 
fre-arms place themſelves at convenient diſtances along 
the ſkirts of a hill or wood; while others being ſent with 
loud muſic to rouſe the game, ſpread themſelves for a mile 
or two, and, on a ſignal given, ſtrike up at once, and 
march toward the place where the muſqueteers attend; 
when the wild inhabitants of the woods, aſtoniſhed at 
the unuſual noiſe, fly before the muſic, and fall into the 
ambuſcade, where many of them are killed. 

About two hundred miles to the eaſt of Carwar, and in 
13 200 N. latitude, is the city of BISN AG AR, which is 
alſo called Nar/ing, and Chandagri. This city, which 
is the capital of B:/nagar, is built on the ſummit of a high 
mountain, and encompaſſed with three walls, the outer- 
molt of which is ſaid to be above nine miles round. The 
palace of the prince is lofty, ſpacious, and ſurrounded 
with large and deep ditches, None are ſuffered to enter 
the fortreſſes without the expreſs permiſſion of the prince. 
He allows Europeans, and other ſtrangers, to paſs fome 
days in the city in the quality of travellers; but none 
are permitted to ſettle there for the purpoſe of carrying 
on trade, However, many have ſtaid long enough to 
inform us, that there is no place in the Indies where 
juſtice is ſo impartially adminittered, 

The prince or king of Biſnagar calls himſelf king of 
kings, and huſband of a thouſand wives; and has ſome- 
times made war to maintain theſe ridiculous titles. He 
has ſeveral fortified towns; but his cannon are ſaid to be 
only formed of thick plates of iron, firmly joined toge- 
ther, and ſtrengthened, like butts, with iron hoops. 

Still farther to the ſouth is the province of KANARA. 
Its moſt northerly port is ONnoaR, which has a river of 
ſuch depth as to admit ſhips of two or three hundred tons 
burthen. Here is an ancient caſtle, built by the Portugueſe 
chen they were lords of the coaſt of India; but the na- 
tives blocked them up in the caſtle, till hunger forced 
them to ſurrender. 

This is ſaid to be the country in which the cuſtom of 
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the widows burning themſelves on the funeral pile of their 
K k k huſbands 
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league and an half in circumference. 


are no leſs plentiful here. T he fea allo abounds with va- 
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Of the MAL DIVIA ISLANDS. 


Of their Situation, Extent, Number, and Produce; the f 


Perſons and Manners of the Inhabitants. With a conciſe 
Account of the Settlement of the Portugueſe there, and 
their Deſtruction. 


HE MarLpives were the firſt iſlands diſcovered by 
the European navigators on their arrival in the In- 
dies, The moſt northern of them are reckoned fifteen 
leagues from Cape Comorin; they extend from ſeven de- 
grees twenty minutes north, to one degree ſouth Jati- 
tude; but are no where above thirty or thirty-fve leagues 
broad. Within this ſpace are contained ſuch a prodigi- 
ous multitude of little iſlands, that their number cannot 
be fixed. The prince, who is ſovereign of them all, 
takes the title of Sultan of thirteen provinces and twelve 
thouſand iflands, There is doubtleſs ſome pride and great 
exaggeration in this pompous title, which ſtrongly ſa- 
vours of oriental vanity. 

In this multitude of little iſlands, a great number are 
uninhabited, Some are only covered with herbs and tim- 
ber; others have no verdure, and are nothing but mov- 
ing ſand: ſome of theſe laſt diſappear with the flux of the 
tide; others are daily waſhed away; and thoſe that have 
only trees and herbs are covered with crabs, large lob- 
{ters, and penguins, a ſpecies of birds as large as a gooſe, 
Not only the deſart iſlands, but thoſe which are habitable, 
are extremely ſmall, fince Male, the moſt ſpacious of them, 
and the place of the king's reſidence, is no more than a 


They are divided into thirteen provinces, or diviſions, 
called by the inhabitants aztol2ns; and are ſeparated from 
each other by ſtraits, which either their narrowneſs, or the 
rocks and fand-banks,. render impaſſable to merchant- 
ſhips. Nature has in a ſurpriſing manner fortified theſe 
iſlands againſt the rage of the impetuous torrents, by en- 
compaſſing them with rocks, which ſerve as a rampart, 
againſt which the waves daſh in vain: yet they have four 
openings oppoſite to each other, where the channels which 
croſs this long and narrow cluſter of iſlands ſerve them for 
harbours, according to the difference of the ſeaſons, 

As theſe iſlands are in the midſt of the torrid zone, it 
may be imagined that the heat is exceſſive. The days 
and nights are equal, and the nights are always extremely 
cool, and attended with a plentiful dew, This coolneſs 
renders the heat of the day more ſupportable; and, fror 
refreſhing the earth, it cauſes vegetables to thrive here as 
well as in temperate climates. 

The rainy ſeaſon begins in April, and laſts ſix months. 
The dry ſeaſon begins in October, after which it never 
rains, and the wind is always at ea, till the next ap- 
proach of the rains. | 

The ſoil is as fertile as can be deſired, in ſuch things 
as it produces, which are millet, pulſe of various kinds, 
and chiefly cocoa-nuts; and it is ſaid that there is no 
country in the world where the fruit is ſo fine and plen- 
tiful ; and as this alone is here ſufficient for all the neceſ- 
ſaries of man, the expence of living in the Maldivia 
iſlands is quite inconſiderable. With the cocoa-trees 
they build veſſels of three hundred tons burthen ; and from 
the bark, which is called Kayar, they make all their 
rigging. They alſo make oil of the fruit for their 
kitchens and lamps. Oranges, citrons, and pomegranates 


riety of fiſh; and on the land are tortoiſes that have large 
and beautiful ſhells. Black and green amber are found 
herc, and alſo black coral, and the ſheils called cowries, 
or blackmoors-teeth, which in many parts of the world 
ſerve inſtead of money. A great quantity of this 4ayar, 
together with cowries, is ſent to Ceylon, and there ex- 
changed for the areca nut. Rayna!, Liv. iii. Cowrzes 
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are only to be obtained three days before the new moon 
and three days after, In this fiſhery the women alone 
are employed, who wade up to the middle in water tg 
gather them upon the ſands. They are put up in Dar. 
cels, which contain 12,000 each. The Abbe Rayral 
ſuppoſes, that the value of ſhells exported annually 
from hence to Ceylon and Bengal, amounts to upwards 
of 30,000 pounds ſterling. Hiſtoire Politique, Livre iii. 

A ſpecies of fiſh is caught here, which is called by the 
natives complemaſſe : this is dried in the ſun, then (alc; 
by being dipped ſeveral times in the ſea, and cut jn;g 
pieces of the thickneſs and length of a man's finger, 
great quantities are exported annually to Achen, wits 
they are purchaſed with gold and benzoin. The gold 
remains in the Maldives; and the benzoin is ſent 0 
Mocha, where it procures in return about three hundreg 
bales of coffee for the conſumption of the natives of theſe 
iſlands. RAYNAL. 

The Maldivians are a tractable people, eaſily dealt 
with. They are of an olive complexion, and ſmall of 
ſtature, but well proportioned. Moſt of them go quite 
naked, except wearing a cloth about their waiſt; yet 
they are ſaid to excel moſt of the Ea/tern nations in ma- 
nufactures, and alſo in letters and the ſciences; and have 
particularly a very high eſteem for aſtronomy. They are 

eſides prudent and ſedate, ſkilled in the management of 
their naval veſſels, brave and courageous, expert in the 
uſe of arms; and there reigns amongſt them a well. regu- 
lated police. The people are of the Mahometan religion; 
and when one of them has made a voyage to Mecca, he 
has the privilege of wearing a long beard as a ſign of his 
ſanctity, 

The king's revenue chiefly conſiſts in the fifth of the 
fruits gathered by his ſubjects, and of what they can ſaye 
from veſſels wrecked on their coaſts. The allurement of 
this ſort of gain has rendered them ſurpriſingly dexterous 
in recovering goods from the bottom of the ſea, 

The ſmall profits to be made here furniſhes the rea- 
ſon why none but the Portugueſe have endeavoured 
to eſtabliſh themſelves in thele iſlands. They were 
diſcovered in 1507 by admiral Soarez, who concluded 
an alliance with the king of the country, and aſked 
leave to build a fortified magazine at Male; which was 
granted without difficulty by the prince, who was de- 
lighted with the preſents he had received, and hoped to 
derive great advantages from an union with a nation 
then ſo famous. Soarez erected the fort on the ſea- ſide, 
of wood and earth; he having neither ſtone nor lime to 
raiſe a more ſolid ſtructure. This work was ſcarce!y 
completed, when, truſting too much to the reputation 
of the Portugueſe, and to the friendſhip of the king, he 
ſhewed that he was diſpoſed to rule both over the fo- 
reigners and the natives of the country, and to gie 
the law in matters of commerce, The Achimetars 
plotted ſecretly againſt him; they attacked the fort ſud-J 
denly, when only fifteen or twenty ſoldiers guarded 
it, killed the admiral, and made themſelves matters ot 
the place. Thus the Portugueſe, by their own pride and 
folly, loſt that eſtabliſhment as quickly as they had ac: 

uired it. : 

Y It is aſſerted by the French hiſtorian of Ayder Ali Kigrs 
whole conqueſts in the ſouthern parts of the peninſula dl 
India have drawn on him the attention of all Eurgt 
that he had made himſelf maſter of all this cluſter c 
iſlands: but when it is conſidered how much the naval 
power of that prince ſuffered in the ycar 1781, from the 
attacks made upon it by the Britih fleet, in the ports0 
Calicut and Mangalore, ſuch a conqueſt, if ever made, 
3 likely to be retained by his ſon and ſucceſſot, 77756 
Saib. 
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Of :t: Name, Boundaries, Situation, and Extent, Its 
Provinces, Climate, Rivers, and Minerals; with a par- 
ticular Account of the Springs of Naptha, found in Perſia, 


ERSIA, according to the poets, derived its name 
P from Perſeus, the fon of Jupiter and Danae. Leſs 
fabulous authors ſuppoſe it derived from Paras, which 
ſignifies a horſeman, the Per /rans deing always celebrated 
for their ſkill in horſemanſhip; but the name is too an- 
cient for us to receive any certain account of its origin, 
and it is to little purpoſe to enumerate the conjectures 
of authors, when all difagree. Sir William Jones ſup— 
poſes it to be derived from the Perſian word pars, which 
ſignifies a leopard; which name it might receive from 
the country having been infeſted with beaſts of that 
ſpecies. | 

This kingdom is bounded on the eaſt by the domi- 
nions of the Mogul; on the north by Uſtec Tartary, the 
Caſpian ſea, and Circaſſia; on the ſouth by the Indian 
ocean and the gulph of Pez;/ia or Baſſ5ra; and on the 
weſt by the Turkiſh empire, This extenſive kingdom 
is ſituated between 25% and 45 of north latitude, and 
between 45 and 67“ of eaſt longitude, from the meri- 
dian of London. Its length and breadth is therefore 
nearly equal; and were not the north-eaſt parts of Per/ia 
divided from the north-weſt by the Caſpian ſea, the form 
of this country would be almoſt ſquare. However, it is 
twelve hundred miles from eaſt to weſt, and nearly as 
much from north to ſouth. 

This extenſive kingdom is divided into the following 
provinces: on the frontiers of India are, Khoraſan, or 
the province of the ſun, part of the ancient Hyrcania, 
including Herat and Efterabad; Sableuſtan, including the 
ancient Bactria and Candahor ; and Sigiftan, the ancient 
Drangiana. 

The ſouthern diviſion contains, Materan; Kerman, 
the ancient Gedraſſia; and Fari/tan, the ancient Perſia. 

The ſouth-weſt diviſion, on the frontiers of Turkey, 
contains the provinces of Chuſiſtan, the ancient S/iana ; 
Irac- Agem, the ancient Parthia; and Curde/lan, part of 
ancient Aria. 

The north-weſt diviſion, lying between the Caſpian ſea 
and the frontiers of Turkey in Aſia, contains the provinces 
of Aderbeitzen, the ancient Media; Georgia, Gangea, and 
Dagiſtan, part of the ancient Iberia and Colchis ; Ghilan, 
part of the ancient Hyrcania; Shirvan, and Mazan— 
deran. | | 

The longeſt day in the ſouth of Perſia is thirteen hours 
and an half, and in the north above fifteen hours. In 
a Country ſo extenſive, the air and ſeaſons muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be very different: thus, in the middle of the 
ingdom, winter begins in November, and continues 
till March, with ſevere froſts and ſnow, great 
quantities of which fall on the mountains, but much 
leſs in the plains. From the month of March till May 
the wind is generally high; and from thence till Sep- 
tember they have a calm ſerene ſky, without even a 
cloud, In the day-time the weather is pretty hot; but 
the refreſhing breezes that conſtantly blow in the morn- 
ings and evenings, as well as in the night, render the 
* agreeable, eſpecially as the nights are ten 
Ing long. The air is ſo pure, and the ſtars ſhine wich 

luſtre, that people uſually travel in the night ; and 
— the dryneſs of the atmoſphere during the fair ſea- 
wy, : at not the leaſt dew or moiſture ſalls on any thing 
poſed to it, No country is more healthful than the 
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ntre of Perſa; and foreigners, who come there ſtrong 
and robuſt, ge. | 


[erally enjoy an uninterrupted ſtate of 


health ; but it is obſerved, that thoſe who are ſick at 
their arrival ſeldom recover. 

In the ſouthern part of Per/ia the air is very unhealth- 
ful in the ſpring and fall: but this is not the caſe in the 
months of June, July, and Auguſt ; the weather, how- 
ever, is ſo very hot, that both natives and foreigners retire 
to the mountains. The bot winds, which blow from the 
eaſtward, over long ttacts of ſandy deſerts, are extremely 
ſuffocating, and ſometimes a blaſt ſtrikes the traveller dead 
in an inftant. The northera part of the Perſian domi- 
nions, particularly the provinces of Georgia, Shervan, 
and Aderbeitzen, though very dry and warm during the 
ſummer, is ſubject in the winter to ſtorms and tempeſts, 
and as ſevere a froſt for ſix months together as any coun- 
tries on the continent in the ſame latitude; but theſe pro- 
vinces being very mountainous, there is frequently a ſur- 
priſing difference between the air on the north and ſouth 
ſides of the mountains, ſo that travellers, in paſſing a 
few miles, feel the moſt aſtoniſhing difference in the 
temperature of the air: but though theſe mountains are 
cold, they are extremely healthful. On the contrary, 
the flat countries of Ghilan and Mazenderan, which lie 
near the Caſpian ſea, are very damp and unhealthful ; 
and the inhabitants are obliged in ſummer to retire into 
the mountains, their water in the low grounds being 
foul and corrupted, 

Authors have obſerved, that there is no country in the 
known world, of ſo large an extent as Perſia, that has ſo 
few navigable rivers; for in the heart of that kingdom 
there is not a ſingle river that will carry a boat of any 
burthen, and in ſome parts a perſon may travel ſeveral 
days without meeting with any water at all. Indeed the 
river Oxus, which ſeparates Perſia from Uſbec Tartary, 
has a large ſtream 3 but none of its branches riſe in the 
Perſian dominions. The rivers Kur and Aras, anciently 
called the Cyrus and Araxes, which riſe in the moun- 
tains of Ararat, and flow through Georgia, Shirvan, and 
Aderbeitzen, and, after joining their ſtreams, fall into the 
Caſpian ſea, are much the moſt conſiderable rivers in the 
dominions of Per/ia. There are, however, ſeveral ſmall 
rivulets which fall from the mountains, and are conveyed 
to their principal cities. 

As water is ſo ſcarce, it is no where huſbanded better, 
nor have any people more ingenious methods of convey- 
ing it to their cities, the corn- fields, and gardens. . This 
is a public concern, and there is an officer in every pro- 
vince to take care of the proper diſtribution of the waters, 
All their little rivulets and ſprings are turned to thoſe 
parts of the country where they are moſt wanted : they 
alſo dig wells of a prodigious depth and breadth, out of 
which they draw the water by the help of oxen, with 
great leathern buckers ; which, being emptied into ciſ- 
terns, is let out as occaſion requires for the ſervice of the 
country. They have likewiſe vaſt ſubterranean aque- 
ducts, through which water is conveyed to places at the 
diſtance of twenty or thirty leagues. 

As to the Per/ian minerals, they have good .mines of 


copper, iron, and lead; ſulphur and ſaltpetre are found 


in the mountains: they have alſo antimony and emery. 
There are plains near twenty leagues over, covered with 
ſalt, and others with ſaltpetre and alum. In ſome parts 
of Carmania the ſalt is ſaid to be ſo hard, that the poor 
people uſe it inſtead of ſtone in building their cottages. 

In the provinces of Fars and Shirvan are found great 
quantities of bole-armoniac, and a mail uſed by the coun- 
try people inſtead of ſope. 

In the iſland of Meta, in the Caſp:an ſea, are ſprings 
of black or dark-grey naptha, which boil up higheſt when 
the weather is thick and hazy. This naptha frequently 
takes fire on the ſurſace, and in great quantities runs in a 
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flame into the ſea, to an almoſt incredible diſtance from 
the ſhore; but in clear weather the ſprings do not boil up 
above two or three feet, This oily ſubſtance, in boiling 
over, becomes of ſuch'a conſiſtence, that by degrees it 
almoſt cloſes up the mouth of the ſpring ; and ſometimes, 
theſe mouths being cloſed up, hillocks are formed over 
them as black as pitch; but when they are ſtopped up in 
one place they break out in another, though ſome, that 
have not been Jong open, form a mouth of eight or ten 
feet in diameter. | 

This ſubſtance has a diſagreeable ſmell, and is chiefly 
uſed by the poor as we uſe oil in lamps, or to boil their 
proviſions. It burns beſt when mixed with a ſmall quan- 
tity of aſhes ; and, as they have great plenty of it, every 
family is well ſupplied. 


. 


Of the Face 4 the Country. The Corn, Plants, Trees, Fruits, 
and Shrubs of Perſia z particularly of the Senna- tree; the 
Tree that produces Manna; the Perſian Poppies, and the 
Manner of extracting Opium from them; the Tree which 
yields Aſſafœtida, and the Method by which it is obtained. 
Of the Beaſts of Burthen, particularly of the Perſian Ca- 
mels, Horſes, and Mules, The Birds, Reptiles, Inſects, 
and Fiſhes, 


HERE are few flowers in the ſouth part of 

Perſia, exceſſive heat being as deſtructive to them 
as extreme cold; but nothing can appear more beautiful 
than the fields of Hyrcania, where are groves of orange- 
trees, jeſſamines, and all the flowers known in Europe; 
and the eaſtern part of Perſia, called Mazenderan, is one 
continued parterre from September to April, the whole 
country being covered with flowers ; and though this is 
their winter ſeaſon, it is alſo the beſt time for fruits. In 
the other months the heat is ſo intolerable, and the air of 
the plains ſo unhealthful, that, as already obſerved, the 
natives are obliged to retire to the mountains. 

Rice, wheat, and barley, are almoſt the only corn that 

grow in Per/ia; for they have no oats, and little or no 
rye. Their ſeaſons are different in the north and ſouth ; 
for when they are ſowing in one part of the country they 
are reaping in another, and in ſome places the diſtance 
between ſeed-time and harveſt does not exceed three 
months. 
They have ſeveral kinds of grapes, and ſome ſo large 
that a ſingle grape is a mouthful. They keep their grapes 
all winter, and let them hang a conſiderable time on the 
vine, wrapped up in linen bags, 5 

Dates are eſteemed the moſt delicious fruit of this coun- 
try, and are no where ſo good as in * The pulp 
which incloſes the ſtone is a clammy ſubitance extremely 
ſweet. When ripe they are laid in heaps, and candy or 
preſerve themſelves without ſugar. The tree which bears 
them 1s very tall, but flender, and, like other palms, has 
branches only at the top, and the fruit grows in cluſters of 
thirty or forty pounds weight. The tree does not bear till 
it is fifteen years old, but it is ſaid to continue bearing 
till it is above an hundred. 

Perſia has moſt of the fruits of Europe, and if the peo- 
ple underſtood gardening they would have them in much 
greater perfection ; but they are neither acquainted with 
grafting, inoculating, or the management of dwarf trees : 
hence all their trees run up very high, and are loaded with 
wood. Chardin obſerves, he has ſeen above fifty ſorts of 
fruit at an entertainment, ſome of which grew at the 
diſtance of nine hundred miles. 

Olives grow near the Caſpian ſea, but they neither 
know how to preſerve them, nor to extract the oil, Pi 
tachio nuts are almoſt peculiar to Per/ia, and are exported 
in great quantities, They have alſo plantations of ſugar 
and tobacco. | 

They have likewiſe the palm, the cypreſs, and the mul- 
terry : of the laſt they have large plantations for their 
ſilk-worms. 

Perſia likewiſe affords plenty of other phyſical drugs, 
as, nuæx vomica, gum ammoniac, a kind of rhubarb, and 


caſſia. The Perſian poppies are much eſteemed for the 


quantity and ſtrength of the cium they produce. In 
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Pray, 


ſome places they grow four feet hich, and have wi; 
leaves, They extrect the juice from them in 7 0 
7 


making little inciſions in the head of the POPPY, ON which 


a thick liquid oozes from them, which is gathered het, 
ſun-riſe, It is ſaid to have ſuch an effect upon the 1 
8 6 
ple employed in this work, that they look very pale, and 
their limbs tremble, The liquor thus drawn from the 
poppies foon grows thick, and is made into pills, 

A great deal of ſaffron is alſo produced in Perjjq, 

Aſſa/etida is much admired by the natives both of 
Perſia and India, who frequently eat it with their food 
It is a liquor that flows from a plant called hiltat, an in. 
ciſion being made in the root for that purpoſe, It thicken, 
after it is drawn, and grows as hard as gum : it is of tuo 
kinds, the white and the black, the former of which the 
eſteem the beſt for eating. The ſmell of this drug is 
exceedingly ſtrong, that it communicates to whateye; 
goods lie near it in the ſhip, however cloſely they mz 
be wrapped; and it is ſcarcely poſſible to remove | 
when it is once lodged. 

In the deſerts of Carmania are two ſmall ſhrubs of 3 
poiſonous nature; the firſt called galbad ſamour, or the 
flower which poiſons the wind; for ſome people imagine 
that this occaſions thoſe killing winds, which, in the hot 
ſeaſon, blow in this province. The other ſhrub is called 
kerzebre, the trunk of which is about as thick as a man 
leg, and grows about fix fect high; its leaves are almoſt 
round, and it bears a flower reſembling that of the ſweet. 
briar, 

Among the cattle of Perſia, the camels, horſes, mult, 
aſſes, oxen, and buffalces, are very ſerviceable; and more 
particularly the camel, which is valuable both on account 
of the weight he carries, and the little expence of keeping 
him. Of theie camels there are ſeveral kinds, among 
which thoſe engendred between a dromedary, or camel 
with two bunches on his back, and a female with one, are 
eſteemed the beſt, and fold for twenty or thirty pounds 
each: they are ſeldom tired, and are ſaid to carry nine 
hundred or a thouſand pounds weight. 'T hoſe that travel 
between /ſþahan and the Perſian gulph are of a much 
ſmaller fize, and carry no more than five or fix hundred 
pounds weight, yet theſe are almoſt as ſerviceable as the 
other, for they are much ſwifter, and will gallop like a 
horſe ; but the others ſeldom exceed a foot-pace, When 
they are to take their burthen the. driver touches their 
knees, upon which they kneel down till they are loaded, 
and when that is done, ſuddenly riſe, Their drivers ſuffer 
them to graze by the road fide, with their loads upon their 
backs, on weeds and thiftles; and when they travel 
through deſarts, in which nothing green is to be found, 
they feed them with balls compounded of barley-meal and 
chaff made up into a paſte, and often mix cotton-ſeed 
with it; but, conſidering his bulk, the camel is the lealt 
feeder of any animal, It is a great advantage that it 
will live two or three days together without water, 
there being ſcarce any to be met with in the deſarts they 
are frequently forced to croſs. They ſhed all their bair 
every ſpring, and become perfectly naked. Of this hair 
abundance of fine ſtuffs are made. They are extremely 
tractable, except in their rutting-time, which laſts thirty 
or torty days, and then they are very unruly, on which 
account their drivers increaſe their burthens to tame 
them. They go with young eleven months, or, ac- 
cording to ſome authors, twelve. 


Alles, mules, buffaloes, and oxen, are alſo uſed indit- . 


ferently for carrying paſſengers or burdens; and, their land 
being ploughed by buffaloes and oxen, they are ſeldom 
killed for food. The afles of Perſia are much larger and 
ſwifter than ours, and will travel very well; but the 
fineſt beaſts are the horſes, which are very beautiful and 
well managed. They are finely proportioned, and are 
light and ſprightly, but are only uſed for the ſaddle : 
they are never gelt, and always wear their tails at the 
full length. They are, however, neither fo ſwift as the 
Arabian horſes, nor ſo hardy as thoſe of the Tous 
Horſes fetch a great price in Perſia, ſome being 10 

for two or three hundred pounds; and in general they 
ſeldom ſell for leſs than fifty pounds each, * 1s 
chiefly owing to the numbers ſent into India and Tur ih 
They have alſo excellent mules, valued at thirty or forty 
pounds _ - | The 
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PERSIA» 


The uſua 


trau: they have no mangers, but give their horſes their 
raw: 


in bags, as our hackney-coachmen do; but ſome- 
on they feed them with balls, or barley meal, 
Thos are here great plenty of ſheep and goats, and the 
tives ſeldom eat any other meat. Their ſheep are large, 
et” remarkable for their fat tails, which commonly weigh 
ht or ten pounds weight, and ſome are ſaid to weigh 
— twenty pounds weight. In ſome parts of Per/ia 
yard ſheep have ſix or ſeven horns, ſome ſtanding ſtraight 
out of their foreheads, ſo that when their rams engage, 
much blood 1s uſually ſpilt. The Perſian goats are not 
only valuable for their fleſh, but for their hair or wool, 
of which conſiderable quantities are exported from Car- 
"T * are few hogs; for, as the Mahometans have the 
overnment of the country, and are taught by their re- 
ſigion to abhor thoſe animals, their Chriſſian ſubjects 
15 not endeavour to breed them, except toward Georgia 
and Armenia, where the Chri/tians are very numerous. 
There are few wild beaſts, either in the ſouthern or 
middle parts of Perſia, where there is no cover for them. 
They have, however, ſome deer and antelopes. In the 
woody parts of Curdiſian and Hyrcania there are lions, 
tyrers, leopards, wild boars, and jackalls, and in Armenia 


= Media there are abundance of deer, wild goats, and 


rabbits, f 
They have the fame ſort of tame and wild fowl as we 


have in Europe, but have more of them in the north than 
in the ſouth part of the country. Their partridges are 
the largeſt and beſt taſted that are any where to be met 
with. 

The pelican, which the Perſians call tacol, or the 
water-drawer, is a very remarkable fowl: its body is ſaid 
to be as large as a ſheep, and its head very ſmall ; but it 
has a bill ſixteen or eighteen inches long, and as thick as 
a man's arm, and under it is a large bag, which will hold 
a conſiderable quantity of water; for they build their 
neſts in the deſarts, and frequently go two days journey 
to fetch water for their young ones; and then bring 
enough in this receptacle to laſt them a conſiderable 
time, 

The country near the Caſpian and Arcanean ſeas is full 
of ſerpents, toads, ſcorpions, and other venomous reptiles, 
many of which die in ſummer for want of water, and in- 
fect the air of that part of the country, Muſcatoes are 
very troubleſome in the flat country near the Caſpian ſea; 
and there is a white fly, no bigger than a flea, whoſe ſting 
is like the prick of a pin. Here are alſo millepedes, whoſe 
bite is as pernicious as the ſting of a ſcorpion. 

However, in the heart of Perſia, which is very dry, 
they are not much troubled with inſets, except being 
ſometimes viſited by ſwarms of locuſts, which fly in ſuch 
numbers, that they reſemble a cloud, and obſcure the ſun. 
Wherever theſe light, they deſtroy the fruits of the earth ; 
but happily certain birds, which prey upon the locuſts, 
generally viſit the country about the ſame time, and 
_—_ it from the deſolation which would otherwiſe be 

pread, 

| There are great plenty of /za-fiþ of almoſt all kinds 
in the Perſian gulph and the Caſpian ſea; and the rivers 
Cur and Arras, which fall into the Caſpian, have plenty 
of river-fiſh; but they are at too great a diſtance from 


1/pahan to ſupply that city, and therefore fiſh is ſeldom 
taſted there. 
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” SECS MW 
Of the Perſons, Dreſs, Food, Manners, and Cuſtoms of 


the Perſians. 


1 Perſians have agreeable features, are of a good 
ſtature, and well ſhaped. In Georgia and the 
northern provinces they have a fine complexion, but to- 
ward the ſouth are a little upon the olive. However, as 
oy of the great men have for a long time paſt had 
* wives chiefly from Georgia and Circaſſia, the breed 
— - ſouthern provinces is much mended. Their eyes 
: _ are generally black, and the men, in moſt parts 
de country, ſhave their heads very cloſe ; but the 


| food for the horſes is barley and chopped | 


eight or ten crowns, 
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young men have a lock on each temole, whit hangs 
down, and ſerves as an ornament to their faces. Their 
cheeks are ſhaved, but the vearo of tne chin reaches vp 
to their temples, heir mollaths and rel gious fehle wear 
long beards, which they only clip into form; but the 
common people cui theirs pretty mort. None of them 
ſuffer any hair to grow upon their bodi-s, 

Moſt of them have caps of cloth, which riſe ten or 
twelve inches, and terminate at the top in four corneis. 
They have a ſhorter cap in ſummer, faced with Bockta- 
rian Jamb-ſkins ; their ears, which are very large, are al- 
ways left bare, and generally hang down, in conſe— 
quence of the weight of the caps reſting on them; and, 
when Mr. Hanway was there, many were proud of {hew- 
ing that they were not cut off, "They are {ond cf having 
their caps, as well as their outer garments, of a crimſon 
colour, which has a grand appearance : deep blue, which 
is ſeldom worn, except in coaile cloths, is their moutn— 
ing colour. People of ſuperior tank wear a ſaſh of Ker- 
mania wool wrapped about their heads as turbans; ſome 
of theſe are ſo exceedingly fine, as to coſt twenty-fve 
pounds; and the common price for ſuch as are good is 
Thus their heads are kept very 
warm; and they ſeldom pull off their caps, but wear 
them even in the preſence of their king. Next to their 
ſkins they wear a kind of ſhirt, or veſt, of chequered 
ilk or callicoe, generally blue, which they ſeldom or 
never wafh till it is worn out: it has an open bulom, but 
neither neck nor wriſt-bands, and is made cloſe to the 
arm, Over the veſt they wear a waiſtcoat, and upon that a 
coat, which has cloſe ſleeves, and is faſtened before with 
buttons and loops, and alſo with a !ath. This coat is 
wide at bottom, and hangs a little below their knees. 
They likewiſe frequently wear a looſe upper coat, which 
ſome have lined with furs, as ermines, ſquirrels, or ſables. 
This garment is worn for warmth, and alſo for ſtate; 
for it is common to ſee a great man fit in his ſable coat 
in the height of ſummer ; but it muſt be obſerved that 
theſe coats reach no farther than the waiſt. Their under 
garments, whether of ſilk, cotton, or woollen, are quilt- 
ed, which renders them warm without being heavy. As 
their ſhirts have no collars, they always go bare-necked. 
The ſleeves of their upper garment reach down to their 
fingers. They ſometimes wear cloth ſtockings, which 
ſit looſe like boots; but for the moſt part they uſe only 
woollen ſocks, that reach over the ancles. They wear 
ſlippers like women's ſhoes, without quarters. Their 
drawers, or rather trowſers, are more convenient in a hot 
country than breeches, being without any tight ligatures. 
For this reaſon,” ſays Mr. Hanway, their clothing 
in general ſeems more conducive to health and ftrength 
than that of the Europeans: the ſaſh round the waiſt 
may, however, keep their loins too warm ; but girding up 
the loins is a practice in dreſs of the greateſt antiquity. 
Under this ſaſh they carry a long pointed knife in a 
wooden caſe, mounted with gold and filver. Theic 
writers carry their ink and pens about them in a caſe, 
which they alſo put under their ſaſh, or in a pocket under 
the arm. 

When thoſe of rank ride, they have boots of yellow lea- 
ther. Their bridles, ſaddles, and houſings are almoſt co- 
vered with gold; and the latter are ſo large, as almoſt to 
hide the hinder parts of the horſe, | 

The dreſs of the women differs from that of the men, 
rather for the diſtinction of ſexes, than by affecting any 
prepoſterous form. They adorn their arms with bracelets, 
and neither the men nor women wear gloves, The orna- 
ments of their heads conſiſt of jewels diſpoſed in ſeveral 
different forms. 

If ever they go into the ſtreets, which the ladies of rank 
ſeldom do, they wear a white veil, which covers them 
from head to foot. | 

Black hair is not only the moſt common, but the moſt 
eſteemed ; and the thickeſt and broadeſt eye-brows are 
moſt admired, If their eye-brows are not black, the 
women will colour them; and it is not uncommon to 
paint their faces: they alſo rub their hands and feet with 
an orange- coloured pomatum. 

As both the men and women are dreſled in the richeſt 
flowered and brocaded ſilks, it is evident they ſpare no 
expence in adorning themſelves. Their ſaſhes are alſo 


brocaded, 
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brocaded, and are ſaid to coſt from twenty to an hun- 
dred crowns; and over theſe they have frequently ano- 
ther of camel's hair, ſo curiouſly wrought, that it ſeldom 
c -{ts much leſs, All this, with their rich furniture when 
they ride out, as they do almoſt every day, keeps them 
poor; ſo that it is very common for them to feel the ef- 
fects of poverty at home, while they are loaded with gold 
and jewels when they go abroad. 

As to the food of the Perſians, they uſually drink a 
diſh of coffee early in the morning, and about eleven 
o'clock go to dinner, when they eat fruit, ſweetmeats, or 
curds and milk; but their principal meal is in the 
evening, when they have generally a diſh of pilow, which 
is boiled rice well buttered, and ſeaſoned, and a fowl, a 
piece of mutton, or kid, ſerved up with it. 

Their uſual way of drefling their fleſh is by cutting it 
into little ſlices, and then ſkewering them together broil 
them over a charcoal fire ; but whether they boil or roaſt, 
it is always done to ra;;s, or it would be impoſſible to pull 
the meat in pieces with their fingers, which they are 
forced to do. as they uſe neither knives nor forks, 

They are naturally inclined to temperance, and with 
reſpe& to diet ſeem more in a ſtate of nature than the 
Europeans. They, however, uſe opiates, but not near 
ſo much as the Turks; and, beſides coffee, they drink 
ſeveral kinds of ſherbet, and an infuſion of cinnamon 
with ſugar. Hoſpitality is a part of their religion, and, 
on occaſions of the leaſt intercourſe, men of any diſtinc- 
tion invite ſtrangers, as well as their friends, to their 
table, and are very attentive to ſhew them every mark of 
reſpect. The reader will doubtleſs be pleaſed with ſee- 
ing here an account of an entertainment, at which Mr. 
Hanway was preſent ; ſince the deſcriptions given by an 
author of ſuch veracity ought always to be preferred to 
the accounts of unknown travellers, who are frequently 
careleſs and inaccurate, and borrow what they deſcribe 
from the relations of others. 

« Supper being brought in, a ſervant preſented a bottle 
of water, and, with a napkin over his ſhoulder, went to 
every one in company, and poured water on their hands 
to waſh. In the court-yard ſtood a large lamp, ſupplied 
with tallow, and in the middle of the room, upon the 
floor, was one large wax candle, which they ſnuffed with 
ſciſſars into a tea-cup of water. A large falver, in the 
form of a tea-board, was ſet before every perſon, covered 
with a plate of pilow, on which was a ſmall quantity of 
minced meat, mixed up with fruit and ſpices. There 
were alſo plates of comfits, ſeveral china baſons of ſher- 
bets, as ſweet, ſour, and other waters, with cakes of rice, 
and others of wheat-flour, on which were ſprinkled the 
ſeeds of poppies, and others of the like nature. As they 
eſteem it an abomination to cut either bread, or any kind 
of meat, after it is dreſſed, theſe cakes are made thin that 
they may be eaſily broken with the hand; and their meat, 
which is generally mutton or fowls, is ſo prepared, that 
they divide it with their fingers. When every thing was 
ſet before them, they ate faſt, and without ceremony, 
feeding themſelves with their fingers. The Perſians, in- 
deed, are not very nice in their manner of eating, for they 
greaſe their hands and beſmear their beards. Supper was 
no ſooner over, than warm water was brought to waſh, 
which being done, they reſumed their diſcourſe; and it 
is worthy of remark, that when the oldeſt man in the 
company ſpeaks, though he be poor, and ſet at the lower 
end of the room, they all give ſtrict attention to his 
words.“ 

The uſual ſalute in this country is by putting the 
right hand on the breaſt, and bowing the head ; but 
they never move their turban. Thoſe who are familiar 
preſs the palm of your hand between the palms of both 
theirs, and then raiſe them to their forehead, to expreſs 
the high and cordial reſpect they have for your perſon. 
They bow before the king, the viceroys of provinces, 
and other great men, with their faces three times to the 
ground. | 

They are extremely fond of tobacco; and ſome of 
them draw the ſmoke in ſo prodigious a quantity, that 
it comes out of their noſes. The caalean, uſed by the 
Perſians in ſmoking, is a glaſs veſſel, reſembling a decan- 
ter, and filled about three parts with water. Their tobac- 
co is yellow, and very mild, compared to that of America. 
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Being prepared with water, and made up 
is put into a ſilver utenſil, not unlike a tea 
there is a tube affixed, that reaches almoſt to the þ tt 

of the veſſel. There is another tube fixed to Phy . 
of the veſſel above the water; to this is faſtened > 
thern pipe, through which they draw the ſmoke wh 
as It paſſes through the water, is cool and pleatant, 

| The Perfians were once celebrated for their pytic 

nius; but internal commotions, which have deſtroyed 1 
morals and learning, ſeem likewiſe to have damye; er 
poetic fire. There is a MS. in the Bodleian lags 
Oxford, containing the lives of one hundred and thirty. fi, 
Per ſian poets. In the ſame manner as the Greet cor. ck. 
tions were the models of all the Reman writers, ſo a 
thoſe of Per/ia imitated by the Turks, who conſidcrabl - 
liſhed and enriched their language, naturally bores 0 
the number of ſimple and compound words which the 
adopted from the Perſian and Arabic. (Fones's © Fd 
the Poetry of the Eaſtern Nations, p. 147.) The Pa hg 
Perſians are ſaid to have taught their children a moſt ox 
act reverence for truth; but the preſent generation 20. 
notorious for their falſhood ; and, as Mr. Hanway BY 
ſerves, they poiſon with a ſweetmeat, in always fais 
what is pleaſing, without regarding the trutu. fes 
are; of a chearful diſpoſition, and yet are rather incline; 
to ſeriouſneſs than loud mirth. 


Into a ball. 
1 


neck 
lea. 
ich, 


e. . 
Of the LANGUAGE of the Perſians; their Paper, Ind, gs! 
Seals; their Manner of Writing, Learning, and Sellin 
the Sciences; their Dileaſes, and Methods of Cute. 


15 HERE is nothing,“ ſays Sir William Jenes, & which 
affords a ſtronger proof of the excellence ct 
the Perſian tongue, than that it remained uncorrupted 
after the irruption of the Tartars, who at different times, 
and under various leaders, made themſelves maſters of 
Perſia. They were ſo far from diſcouraging polite let- 
ters, like the Goths and Hunns, that they adopted even 
the language and religion of the conquered country, and 
promoted the fine arts with a boundleſs munificence,” 
Hiſtory of the Perſian Language, page 181. The fame 
learned writer, after having beſtowed the higheſt praiſe 
on the poetry of the Zaftern nations, concludes in the 
following manner. I would not be thought to dero- 
gate from the Greek and Latin poems, which have jultiy 
been admired in every age, yct I cannot but think that 
our European poetry has ſubſiſted too long on the per- 
petual repetition of the ſame images and inceſſant allu- 
ſions to the ſame fables; and if the principal writings of 
the Aſiatics, which are repoſited in our public libraries, 
were printed, with the uſual advantage of notes and il- 
luſtrations, and if the languages of the Eaſtern nations 
were ſtudied in our great ſeminaries of learning, where 
every other branch of uſeful knowledge is taught to per- 
fection, a new and ample field would be opened for ſpe- 
culation: we ſhould have a more extenſive inſight into 
the hiſtory of the human mind; we ſhould be furniſhed 
with a new ſet of images and ſimilitudes; and a number 
of excellent compoſitions would be brought to light, 
which future ſcholars might explain, and future poets 
might imitate.” Eſay on the Poetry of the Eaſtern dc. 
tens, page 149. : 
The Turkiſh language is now the moſt common in PH. 
/a; it prevails on the ſouthern coaſt of the Caſhiai tea, 
and in thoſe provinces that were formeriy conquered d. 
the Turks, as Shervan and Aderbeitzen ; but the illiterats 
people ſpeak a barbarous mixture, and there is 2 . 
ferent dialect in Ghilan and Mazanderan. I he pure f * 
fic is little known but in the ſouthern parts, on © 
coaſt of the Perſian gulf, on the confines of Arabia, _ 
particularly in Iſpaban. In matters of learning they %* 
the Arabian language, in which is depoſited the greowee 
part of that knowledge for which the Hern vie One 
diſtinguiſhed ; and polite people being fond of 4740” 
words, theſe render their diſcourſe the leſs intellig ble gi 
their inferiors. As time ſeems to have made no ch4"2* 
in the cuſtoms of 4/za, but the ſame manners no- ple. 
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PERSIA- 


uage of the Perſians has the ſame idiom and 
(ablimity of expreſſion. As to the learned languages fa- 
lar to the Eurpeans, they are unknown in Perſia. 
"They write, like the Hcbrews, from the right hand to 
the leſt, and often range their lines in an arbitrary man- 
ner; ſo that upon one leaf of paper they ſometimes write 
in ten different directions, only to ſhew the writer's abi- 
lity in obſerving the proportion of words. 

The Per/ians make their paper of cotton and filk rags, 
and after it is manufactured, ſet a gloſs upon it with a 
(mooth ſtone or ſhell; and, as it is ſoft and liable to be 
torn, they always roll it up. Their letters of correſpon- 
dence are written on ſmall {lips of paper, generally in few 
words, and with great exactneſs, no interlineations or 
blots being ever ſuffered to appear; they are then made 
up into a roll about ſix inches long, and a bit of paper 
is faſtened round it with gum, and ſealed with an im- 
preſlion of ink, which has ſome reſemblance of that uſed 
by our printers, but is not ſo thick, It is compoſed of 
a mixture of galls, burnt rice, and gums, and anſwers 
the double purpole of ink and wax, as it not only ſerves 
for writing, but for ſubſcribing with their ſeal, They 
write with pens made of reeds brought from the ſouthern 
parts of Perſia; and in their rings they wear agates, 
which generally ſerve for a fea], their name and ſome 
verſe of the Koran being uſually engraven upon them. 

The Per/ians, like other Mahometans, conſider paper 
as ſomething ſacred, and eſteem it as a very ill action 
either to burn or tear it, and much more to put it to 
any ignoble uſes ; for, ſay they, the name of God, or 
ſome of his ſaints, may be written upon it, and there- 
fore it would be impious to prophane it in that manner ; 
and if there be no writing upon it, they ſay it is deſigned 
for great purpoſes, for containing ſubjects of religion, 
Jaws divine or human, or other things of great moment, 
ard therefore ought not to be applied to any common 
uſes, 

As they have not the art of printing amongſt them, 
their books are all manuſcripts, and they excel in writ- 
ing, which they eſteem one of the liberal arts. They 
are ſaid to write eight different hands; among which 
that called N, in which the Koran is written, is in 
moſt eſteem, They ſtand or fit gracefully, holding the 
paper in their hands, and write with all imaginable eaſe 
and diſpatch, though they have no table to lay their 
paper upon; and it 1s ſaid, they will tranſcribe a book 
as large as the Bible, in a fair character, for about ten 
pounds, provided the paper be found them. They have 
ſome clerks in all their great towns, but half of them 
bardly get bread, They uſually write from morning till 
night for five-pence or ſix- pence a day, 

A taſte for literature js ſcarcely to be found in Per/ia, 
even among people of diſtinction : indeed many of theſe 
are of mean birth, and meſt have been deprived of the 
advantages of education; ſo that, although they have 
good natural parts, they are fallen very low in point of 
knowledge : which is indeed the leſs ſurpriſing, as 
chen reading has been of late years little taught either to 
thoſe bred to arms, or to the vulgar, and is almoſt con- 
fined to the mu ], or prieſts: Nadir Shah learned to 
read after he was thirty years of age, 

The learned Mr. Janes (now Sir William Jones) has 
furniſhed the Eng.iſb reader with the means of forming 
y Jud,ment concerning Perſian poetry, by tranſlating 
lome of their beſt compoſitions with great ſpirit ; but 
in reading them, we ate more inclined to admire the 
tranſlator than the author, for the Perſian poets are cer- 
tainly excelled by their Arabian and Turkiſh neighbours 

- ; | 2 ; 
© is to be regretted that ſo few copies of this curious 
3 printed; and that at preſent it is no where to 
45 * the Per ſians make uſe of figures in the 
robe vr nag as we do; and their method of addition, 
1 multiplication, and diviſion, is but little dit- 

ye from ours ; but they go no higher. 
wh or os they underftand little of either the 
GG rial globes; and their aſtronomers were 
ils af adv. d 10086 years ago, an Auropean brought a 
O75 Hows bs //paLan + but they have ſince endeavoured 

ware them, They have, however, an aſtrolabe; 


an : 
can _ the ſigus of the zodiac, and are not un- 
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acquainted with the other ſtars, Aſtronomy is ſtudied 
in Perſia merely for the ſake of aſtrology, which they 


term the revelation of the ſtars. They look upon it as the 


key to futurity ; and conſider a perſon as groſsly ignorant 
and ſtupid who ſpeaks ſlightly of that pretended ſcience. 
A certain number of aſtrologers are conſtantly in. 
waiting at the royal palace; and ſome of the chief of 
them are always about the king's perſon, to inform him 
of the lucky or unlucky moments (except when he is in 
the haram with his women) and each of them carries 
an aſtrolabe in a neat little caſe hanging to his girdle. 
They are not only conſulted in affairs of importance, 
but irequently upon trifles ; as, for inſtance, if the king 
ſhould go abroad ; if it be an auſpicious hour to enter 
the haram; or a proper time to eat, or give audience. 
When theſe queſtions are aſked, the aſtrologer takes out 
his aftrolabe, obſerves the ſituation of the ſtars, and, 
by the aſſiſtance of his tables, draws his aſtrological 
concluſions; to which they give entire faith as to an 
oracle. Swift ſeems to have directed his ſatire againſt 
the Perſiaus, when he deſcribes the abſurd notions and 
practices which prevailed at Laputa. 

T hey obſerve pretty juſtly the eclipſes of the ſun and 
moon. They imagine that comets portend ſome great 
calamity ; but generally ſuppoſe their malign influences 
are directed againſt ſome other kingdom rather than their 
own. 

The Per/ian almanack is compoſed of a mixture of 
aſtronomy and judicial aſtrology, it containing an aC- 
count of the conjunctions, oppoſitions, aſpects, longi- 
tudes, latitudes, and the whole diſpoſitions of the heavens ; 


famine, plenty, and diſeaſes, with the lucky and unlucky 
times for tranſacting all affairs; but the authors of them 
endeavour to deliver themſelves in dubious and equivocal 
expreſſions, that will bear ſeveral meanings; and if their 
predictions prove true in any ſenſe, or but in part, they 
are ſure to meet with applauſe. 

The Per/ians have ſolar and lunar years, by which 
they regulate their different concerns. The Perſian 
vear begins at the vernal equinox, when their aſtrologers 
are employed in making an exact obſervation by the 
aſtrolabe, of the very moment the ſun, coming to the 
equator, enters into Aries. As their lunar year only con- 
fiſts of twelve moons, or three hundred and fifty-three 
days, their ſolar computation exceeds their lunar at leaſt 
twelve days, Their epocha, by which they reckon all 
their years, begins with the Hegira, or flight of Ma- 
| homet from Mecca, the place of his birth, to which flight 
he was compelled on account of his new doctrine ; and 
which happened in July, ſix hundred and twenty-two 
years after the birth of our Saviour: but the Perſian 
New-year's-day is on the 1oth of March. Their week 
begins on Saturday, and the ſeventh day, which is their 
Sabbath, therefore falls on a Friday, which they call the 
Day of Aſſembly. T heir day conſiſts of twenty-four 
hours, which they reckon in the ſame manner as the 
Italians. 5 

Upon New-year's-day the great men wait on the king 
to wiſh him a happy new year, every one making him a 
valuable preſent : the abſent #hans, or cawns, who reſide 
in diſtant governments, though they cannot pay the per- 
ſonal compliment, do not omit the preſent. At this 
time they clothe all their retinue in the gayeſt manner ; 
and the meaneſt of the people endeavour on that day, as 
much as poſſible, to be new-clothed from head to foot. 
The time is ſpent in entertainments, and in making pre- 
ſents to their friends or patrons. 

There is no country in the Eaſt where phyſicians are 
more eſteemed, or that produces a greater variety of 
phyſical drugs. They are called the preſervers of life; 
and the king always entertains a conſiderable number ot 
them in his pay. 
tween them and the aſtrologers: for when the phyſician 
has preſcribed and prepared the medicine, the patient muſt 
wait to have the lucky moment fixed in which it is to be 
taken; and if it has not the deſired effect, the aſtrologer 
lays the blame upon the ignorance of the phyſician, who 
retorts the charge upon the aſtrologer. 

T hey form a judgment of a diſeaſe chiefly by feeling 
the pulſe and inſpecting the patient's utine ; and, with 


m m reſpect 


with prognoſtics on the moſt remarkable events, as war, 


But there are perpetual diſputes be- 
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reſpect to the female ſex, this is done without their ever 
ſeeing them: for when a phyſician deſires to feel a wo- 
man's pulſe, they give him her hand, covered with crape 
or fine linen, thro' a curtain which hangs between them. 
They however ſeldom bleed in Perſia, but give emul- 
ſions and other potions in a fever, which is the moſt 
common diſtemper in that country. In their preſcrip- 
tions they frequently follow Galen, whom the Perſians 
call Galenous ; their other great maſter in phylic is Avi— 
cenna, the moſt celebrated phyſician and philoſopher of 
his time in Aa. 

The Perſians are very ignorant in ſurgery ; the barbers 
being the only ſurgeons, and few of them underſtand 
any thing more than letting blood, Bodies are never 
diſſected in Per/ia, and therefore they can have but little 
idea of the animal oxconomy : but they have the leſs 
occaſion for ſurgeons, as the air is ſo good that green 
wounds heal almoſt of themſelves; and they are exempt 
from any of thoſe dil: a{es which ariſe from a corruption 
and flux of humours among us. 

The plague very rarely viſits Perſia, though the neigh- 
bouring kingdom of Turkey is ſeldom entirely free from 
it. They are alſo ſaid to be ſtrangers to the gout, the 
ſtone, ſciatica, head ach, and tooth-ach ; and the ſmall- 
pox, conſumptions, apoplexy, and fall:ing-fickneſs, are 
ſcarce known amongſt them, 

The diſeaſes to which the Perſians are moſt ſub;ect, are 
fevers, St. Anthony's fire, dropſies, dyſenteries, the cho- 
lic, pleuriſy, and venereal diſeaſe; yet this laſt has not 
the ſame pernicious effects as in Europe. The people 
eat, drink, and bathe together while they are afflicted with 
it, and this may be one means of ſpreading it; but it is 
faid that nobody is there aſhamed of having this loath- 
ſome diſtemper. Near the gulph of Per/ia they are trou- 
bled with a ſmall worm of a prodigious length, which 
breeds in the legs: theſe are drawn out by twiſting 
them round a ſtick ; but if they happen to break while 
this is performing, it is of ill conſequence to the patient. 
This is no other than the Tenia or tape-worm, which 
torments the inhabitants of the Vt India iſlands. 
The common diſtemper near the Caſpian Sea is the yellow 
jaundice; and travellers obſerve, that in Hyrcania the 
people in general have a ſickly yellowiſh caſt, 

The Perſian phyſicians, it is ſaid, remove a fever very 
ſuddenly ; but then they frequently throw the patient into 
a droply, the moſt fatal diſeaſe in Perſia, For the hæ- 
morrhoids, or piles, they apply the oil of naptha : in the 
cholic and other diſtempers they uſe the actual cautery ; 
and in a dyſentery they give ſour milk, boiled with rice 
till it be dry: but the moſt general remedy is bathing. 
They never ſuffer their patients to change their linen or 
clothes while the illneſs laſts, or to eat either bread or 
fleſh : the ſick are permitted to have ſcarce any other 
food beſides boiled rice, and rice gruel. 


C 
Of the Trades, Commerce, and Maunufactures of PERSIA, 
E. VERY trade has a warden appointed by the go- 


vernment, who takes notice that the rules and 
orders relating to the proſeſſion are duly obſerved ; and 
whoever intends to ſet up a trade regiſters his name 
and place of abode with this officer. No enquiry is 
made who was his maſter, or whether he underſtands 
the buſineſs ; nor is there any reſtraint laid upon him to 
prevent his encroaching upon any other profeſſion. They 
take no apprentices, but hire their ſervants, and allow 
them wages from the firſt day in which they were enter- 
tained. Almoſt every trade is obliged to work for the 
king whenever he requires it; and thoſe who are ex- 
empted from this ſervice, pay an annual tax for enjoying 
ſuch a privilege. 

The Perſians fall much below the Europeans in paint— 
ing. Inſtead of imitating nature, they ſeem to delight 
in miſ-ſhapen figures; and, like all the other Eaſtern 
nations, are entirely ignorant of perſpective, and of the 
proper manner of diſpoſing the lights and ſhades. Their 
human figures are commonly drawn in profile, for they 
ſcarce ever draw a full face; and when they do, they 
ſucceed very ill, Even the figures of animals are ill- 
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performed; but their flowers are pretty well execute], 
and here they have the advantage of us in the liv, f 
their colours and the dryneſs of the air. Their relini 
indeed diſcourages all the arts of imitation ; for ſome o 
their rigid doctors prohibit the repreſentation of ever 
created animal. Modelling, ſtatuary, founding, and th 
curious art of engraving copper-plates, are unknown 1 
this country, where the arts are not made to contribute 
to the ſtock of human enjoyment. 

The Perſians excel in making earthen- ware, in which 
they almoſt equal the Chineſe; and in the mending gf 
glals and earthen ware by drilling holes through them 
and faſtening the pieces with wire. ; 

The carpenters are very indifferent artiſts, which iz 
ſaid to be owing to the ſcarcity of timber, little of | 
being uſed in building; but their joiners and turners a0 
more expert, and are well ſkilled in varniſhing. Nay 
Shah endeavoured, though ineffectually, to introduce the 
art of ſhip-building. | 

Braziers and. tinmen work well with their hammer; 
files, and turning inſtruments. Moſt of the veſſels uſe} 
in their kitchens are made of copper tinned ; and amons 
their kitchen furniture they have neither braſs, iron, noe 
pewter. The armourers make good ſabre blades, and 
damaſk them as well as any Europeans, The bartels of 
their fire arms are very ſtrong, but their ſtocks are il 
contrived, The locks are either purchaſed abroad, or 
European workmen are employed in making them. 

They are well ſkilled in cutlery ware, and make good 
knives, razors, and ſciſſars; they likewiſe make little 
ſteel mirrors, which are uſed inſtead of Jooking-glafies, 
Theſe are generally convex, and the air is ſo pertettly 
dry that they ſeldom ruſt or grow dull. They are not 
ſkilled in the art of making looking-glaſſes, but have 
them from Europe; however, they have a manufacture 
of glaſs, which ſerves for windows and bottles, 

As the Perſians value themſelves on uling the bow, 
they rival all nations in the conſtruction of them. The 
chief materials are wood and horn, with ſinews bound 
round them : they are painted, varniſhed, and made as 
neat as poſſible. The bow-ſtring is of twiſted ſilk of 
the thickneſs of a gooſe-quill, and their quivers of leather 
embroidered with ſilk. heir leather is exactly the ſame 
as that we call T eden ; and, when the trade of 
Perſia flouriſhed, much of that brought to England as 
Turkey leather was made in Perſia. 

The Perſians are extremely well verſed in embroidery, 
eſpecially with gold and filver on cloth, filk, or Jeather, 
Their ſaddles and houſings are covered with it, and their 
{titching of the leather exceeds any thing of the kind done 
in Europe, Their ſaddles are after the Morocco faſhion; 
the ſtirrups are very ſhort, and where we ule braſs in our 
furniture, the men of quality have gold. The ſtrong 
propenſity which the Perſians have for ſhew, is particu- 
larly conſpicuous in their horſe capariſons. i 

Their gold wire-drawers are pretty good artiſts, and 


| their lapidaries underſtand the grinding of ſoft ſtones and 


of cutting them pretty well, but they are entirely unſkilled 
in the art of poliſhing precious ſtones, The Perſicus 
have not the leaſt idea of enamelling. EL 

Their dying is preferred to any thing of the kind 1 
Europe; which is not ſo much to be aſcribed to tne artit 
as to the air, which, being dry and clear, gives a lie- 
lineſs to the colours, and fixes them. : 

The Perſan taylors are neat workmen, and the men: 
clothes are fitted exactly to their bodies without the leaſt 
wrinkle; and their ſewing exceeds that of our workmen. 
They alſo work flowers upon window curtains, Carpet, 
and cuſhions ſo neatly, that they look as if they weile 
painted, 


The barbers are no leſs ſkilful ; for they ſhave the head 


at a few ſtrokes of their razor, and have ſo light a ban! 
that you can ſcarce fee] them : they uſe only cold watery 
and hold no baſon under the chin, but have their wa 
in a little diſh, of the ſize of a cup. After they hae 
ſhaved a man, they cut the nails of his feet and hands, 
then ſtretch his arms, and rub and chafe his fleſh. 
The principal manufactures of the country ate ſilks, 
as ſattins, tabbies, taffeties, and filk mixed with cotton 
or camel or goats hair. They alſo make brocades 20 


gold tiſſues, The gold velvet of Per/ia is amin 
7 | | 
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E: All their rich ſtuffs are durable, and the gold and filver 
6 t wear off nor tarniſh whilſt the ſtuff laſts, but 
HH * colour and brightneſs, They alſo make 
I 3 cloth and camblets, together with ſilk and worſted 
3 3 is conſidered as following a very honour- 
a dle proſeſlion; and the more ſo as there are no heredi- 
b tary nob11ity : for the honours of thoſe in great poſts 
N terminate with their office, and their lives and fortunes 
nere in perpetual danger from the caprice and cruelty of 
te reigning prince. Nadir ' Shah was particularly at- 
© :entive to the intereſts and ſecurity of the foreign mer- 
E chants who traded into Perſia. 
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| Of the Buildings of PERSIA and their Furniture. A De- 
4 ſer:ption of the Cities of ISPAHAN, SHIRAS, and CAs- 
BIN, containing an Accourt of the Palaces, Moſques, 
Bagnios, and Bridges of PERSIA, 


HE houſes of the quality generally ſtand in the 
midſt of a fine garden, and make little or no ap- 
pearance to the {treet : nothing is to be ſeen but a dead 
wall with a great gate in the middle; and perhaps a wall 
F within the gate, to prevent people from Jooking in. 
Theſe houſes have ſeldom more than one floor. In the 
front ſtands a ſmall piazza or cloyſter open before, where 
E they ſit and tranſact their ordinary affairs. On the far- 
ther ſide of the houſe is another piazz2, and before it 
a baſon, or fountain of water, beyond which is a walk of 
fine trees, as there is alſo from the ſtreet to the houſe. 
Behind che firſt piazza, is a large hall, eighteen or twenty 
ſeet high, in which they fit at great entertainments. 
At each corner of the hall is a parlour, which alſo ſerves 
for a lodging- room. Between theſe parlours, on the 
ſides, are doors out of the hall into an open ſquare ſpace 
as large as the rooms at the corners. There are alſo 
| ſeveral doors out of the hall into the piazzas both before 
and behind the houſe z ſo that in the hot ſeaſon they 
E have nine or ten doors open into the great hall, and if 
any air be ſtirring they enjoy the benefit of it. In ſome 
# palaces is a handſome baſon, and a fountain, which plays 
in the middle of the hall, and contributes greatly to cool 
the air. 
Ihe walls of their houſes are ſometimes built of burnt 
bricks, but more frequently of bricks dried in the ſun. 
| The walls are of a conſiderable thickneſs, and the roof 
of the great hall is arched, and raiſed five or fix feet 
higher than the ther rooms. The roofs of the buildings 
on every fide of the hall are flat; and there is a pair of 
ſtairs up to the top, where the Perſians walk in the cool 
| of the day, the roof being ſurrounded with a wall, or 
| with baluſtrades ; and ſometimes they carry up a mattraſs, 
and lie there all night. | 
The kitchens and other offices are at a diſtance on the 
right or left; and all the rooms, except the hall, ſtand 
| ſeparate, there being no paſſage out of one into another, 
but only from the hall. There are ſome chimnies, but 
| uſually inſtead of a chimney they have a round hole about 
| four or five feet broad, and a foot and a half deep, in 
the middle of the room. In this hole they make a char- 
coal fire, and then cover the place with a thick board or 
table about a foot high, ſo cloſe that no ſmoke can get 
out; and over that table ſpread a large carpet, under 
which they put their legs in cold weather, and ſit round 
5 the ſmoke being carried off by pipes laid under the 
or. ä | 
Their doors are narrow, and ſeldom turn like ours 
upon hinges ; but a round piece being left at the top and 
another at the bottom of the door, theſe being let into 
tne frame above and below, the door turns upon them : 
their very locks and bolts are frequently of wood, 
a. wi Perſians go early to ſleep. The beds being taken 
— -_ niches made in the wall for that purpoſe, are laid 
© carpets, They conſiſt of only two thick cotton 
quits, one of which being folded double, ſerves as a 
— and the other as a covering, with a large flat 
an w ior the head. The Per/ians uſually fleep in their 
er arment and drawers, by which means they are 
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leſs ſubject to catch cold than we, and are much ſooner 
dreſſed and undreſſed. This is their ordinary method; 
but their princes and great men, who indulge themſelves, 
uſe ſheets, and other delicate appurtenances of a bed, 
though without any of the parade practiſed in Europe; 
nor do they crowd their apartments with unneceſſary and 
ſuperfluous furniture; all they have conſiſting in carpets 
ſpread on the floor, with cuſhions and pillows to fit and 
lean upon. 

The floors of the rooms are either paved or formed of 
a hard cement, on which they lay a coarſe cloth, and 


over that a carpet. The ſides of ſome of the rooms are 


lined with fine tiles about a yard high, and the reſt of 
the wall is either hung with pictures or painted. 

ISPAHAN, or, as it is pronounced by the Perſians, SpA- 
HAWN, until very lately the capital of Pera, is ſeated 
in fifty degrees eaſt longitude from Londen, and thirty- 
two degrees thirty minutes north latitude, in a fine plain, 
almoſt encompaſſed by mountains, at about two or three 
leagues diſtance, in nearly an oval form. The river 
Zenderhoud runs by it at the diſtance of about a mile; 
but there are ſeveral channels and pipes which convey 
the water from it into canals and baſons, for the ſervice 
of the court and city. {ſpahan is without walls, and is 
ten or twelve miles in circumference. It had formerly 
twelve gates, but four of them are cloſed up, and the 
others are always open. When the Afghans laid ſiege to 
it in 1722, it was walled round; and there are ſtill the 
remains of an old caſtle. 

The ſtreets are for the moſt part narrow and crooked, 

and either exceeding duſty or very dirty: for ſcazce any 
of them are paved, and though the people uſe either 
coaches nor carts, yet as all people of rank ride through 
them, attended by a great train of ſervants, the paſſage 
is neceſſarily rendered very diſagreeable. | 

The city has, however, ſome fine ſquares, particu— 
larly the royal ſquare, or Meidan, on one fide of which 
is the royal palace. This ſquare is one third of a mile 
in length, and above half as much in breadth ; and on 
the ſides are buildings which reſemble Exeter Exchange 
in the Strand, they being covered at the top, and having 
ſhops on both ſides. Every particular trade has a quar- 
ter aſſigned for it, and above the ſhops are others where 
the mechanics perform their work, There are, how- 
ever, no windows in theſe buildings; but inſtead of them 
are great openings, at proper diſtances, to admit the 
light, and people ride through them on horſeback. In 
the middle of the ſquare is a market for horſes and other 
cattle, and there all kinds of goods and eatables are ex- 
poſed to ſale. 

On the ſide next the palace is a fine row of trees, a 
handſome baſon of water, and ſome braſs cannon taken 
from the Portugueſe at Ormus. At the ſouth and eaſt 
ends of the ſquare are placed a moſque ; and oppoſite the 
great gate of the palace are ſeveral ſtreets arched over, 
by which they are rendered dark. It is remarkable that 
their houſes and ſhops are never in the ſame place, and 
frequently their houſes are half a mile diſtant, 

The foreign merchants leave their goods in the public 
caravanſeras, which alſo ſerve them for lodging, There 
are ſaid to be no leſs than fifteen hundred of theſe ſtrue- 
tures at //þahan, built by charitable people for the uſe of 
ſtrangers; and moſt of them are formed upon the ſame 
model, and differ only in the dimenſions. They are 
entered by a handſome gate, on each fide of which are 
ſhops; and from thence you come into a ſquare, round 
which are piazzas, and within lodging rooms, ware- 
houſes, and ſtables for horſes and other beaſts, 

In the principal parts of the town are handſome coffee- 
houſes, where people meet for the ſake of converſation, 
and are frequently amuſed by the harangues of their poets, 
hiſtorians, and prieſts, who there declaim, and expect a 
ſmall preſent for their inſtructions, | 

The buildings belonging to the palace, with the ad- 
jacent gardens, are three miles in compaſs. Over one 
of the gates, which opens into the royal ſquare, is a 
gallery, in which the king uſed to fit and ſee martial ex- 
erciſes performed on horſeback. The apartments of the 
palace, belonging to the women, are never entered by 
any but the eunuchs, and therefore it is impoſſible to 
obtain an exact deſcription of them; but in general 
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there are many ſeparate pleaſure houſes diſperſed through 
the gardens, which are adorned with fine walks, foun- 
tains, and caſcades ; and beyond the gardens is a park, 
in which the ladies hunt and take their pleaſure with the 
ſhah or king. Shah Tehmas, in whom the Sie race 
of kings terminated, was the laſt who reſided in this 
palace. 

There are above a hundred and fifty Mahometan 
moſques in the city, covered with cupolas, which, ap- 
pearing through the trees. planted in the ſtreets and 
gardens almoſt all over the town, afford a very fine pro- 
ſpect. Though no Chriſtians are allowed to enter the 
moſques, ſome travellers ſay they have taken a view of 
them in diſguiſe, and particularly of the great moſque, 
called the king's, from its being erected by one of their 
ſovereign princes, The gate which leads to this moſque 
is covered with filver plates; and through it you paſs into 
a court which has piazzas on each ſide; and in theſe 
houſes the prieſts lodge. Oppoſite. to the great gate arc 
three large doors that open into the moſque, which has 
three iſles beautified with gold and azure. In the middle 
is a cupola, ſupported by four great ſquare pillars. T he 
iſles on the ſides are lower than that in the middle, and 
the cieling is ſupported by thick columns of free-itone. 
The light is admitted at two great windows towards the 
top of the middle iſle. On the left hand, towards the 
middle, is a kind of pulpit, which is aſcended by a flight 
of ſtone ſteps. On the outſide of the building the bricks 
and tiles are painted with various colours ; and the floor 
of the moſque being covered with carpets, the people 
who enter it pull off their ſhoes. It is adorned with 
neither images nor pictures, nor are there any pews as in 
proteſtant churches. 

At the ſouth end of the royal meidan is a moſque, 
built with ſtone, and of a circular form: it is, however, 
divided into iſles, and the walls are lined to the height of 
fifteen feet with white poliſhed marble, In the midſt of 
the ſquare before the moſque is a large baſon, where the 
people waſh themſelves before they enter that ſtructure. 
In ſhort, moſt of the moſques are adorned with cupolas, 
and have minerets, or ſteeples, which the mo!lahs aſcend, 
in order to ſummon the people to their devotions, for 
they make no uſe of bells. This was the ſtate of //pahar 
about the beginning of the preſent century, when it 
had a hundred thouſand houſes well inhabited, many of 
which were not much inferior in ſplendour to the royal 
palace; but its glory was laid in the duſt in the year 
1722, when Mag hmud, at the head of an army of A/7hans, 
blockaded it; and from the dreadiul famine which then 
waſted it, together with the long continued tyranny of 
Nadir Shah afterwards, when Mr, Hanway was in Perſia, 
in 1744, there were ſaid to be in that city not more than 
five thouſand houſes inhabited, 

The many hummums, or bagnios, at 1ſpahan, are ano- 
ther ſubject of admiration for the traveller. Some of 
them are ſquare buildings, but moſt of them are circular, 
and formed of a white well-poliſhed ſtone, and the tops 
covered with blue tile, The inſide conſiſts of three rooms, 
which receive their light from little round glaſs windows 
in the arched roof, he firſt is a great room, ſurround- 
ed with wooden benches, in which they dreſs and un- 
dreſs. The ſecond, which is uſually ſquare, is about fix 
feet in diameter, and has a kind of copper three or four 
feet ſquare ſet in the floor, which is covered with a cop- 
per plate, and is heated by a fire underneath lighted on 
the outſide, that heats both the water and the room. 
In the third room is the place for bathing. '! he floors are' 
formed of black and white marble. The Perſians gene- 
rally bathe every day; for they not only conſider it as 
extremely refreſhing, but as an act of religion, con- 
ducive to health, and an effectual remedy for colds, achs, 
and many other diſorders. 

Early in the morning a ſervant goes up to the terrace 
on the top of the houſe and ſounds a ſhell, or horn, to 
give notice that the bath is ready, When a perſon comes 
to bathe, after undreſſing himſelf in the firſt room, he ties 
a cloth round his waiſt that reaches to his knees ; then 
enters into the ſtove, and ſoon after a lervant comes and 
pours water on his ſhoulders, after. which he rubs him 
from head to foot in fo rough a manner, that thoſe un- 
ſed to it think he is about to flay him. He afterwards 
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& Ex} 2 
ſhaves the perſon's head and face if he deſites 
the nails of his fingers and toes, handles and x 
body, and ſtretches every limb; after which the petf, 

plunges into the bath, and being wiped on bis conn: 
out with a clean linen cloth, he returns into the 63 
room and dreſſcs. 9 

The men bathe fiom twilight in the morning tit fe 
in the afternoon, and the women go from that tine 6 
midnight. When it is the women's time to bak in 
the male ſervants of the bagnio withdraw, and ire fue 
ceeded by females. The ladics are never ſo fiuely dre 
as when they come to bathe, this being the ouly OPPur 
tunity they have of vying with each other in the article 
of clothes; and their perfumes and eſſcnces are eng, 
| to ſtifle a perſon not uſed to them. ; 

Nothing is more admired at {/pahan by all foreioner, 
than the Charbag, which is a walk above a kunde 
yards wide, and a mile in length, extending from the 
city to the river Zenderhoud, On each fide are plan 
double rows of trecs, and along the middle runs a Cans! 
which, at the diſtance of every furlong, has a large bafon, 
into which the water falls in a fine caſcade, Both the 
ſides of the canal and baſons are lined with kewn #95: 
broad enough for ſeveral men to walk a- breaſt pod 
them. On each fide of this walk are the royal gardens 
and thoſe of the great men which have pleaſure houlss 
at ſmall diſtances ; and all together form a proſpect x 
agreeable as can be conceived, 

This walk is terminated by a bridge over the Zn. 
houd, which leads to the town of Fulpha. There ars 
alſo two other bridges, one on the right and the other 
to the left, which form a communication between the 
neighbouring villages and the city. The archite&tue 
of theſe bridges appears ſomewhat fingular ; for on each 
ſide, both above and below, are arched paſlages, through 
which people ride and walk from one end of the bridze 
to the other, as in the covered ſtreets of the city; and 
at little diſtances are openings to admit the light, 
The arches of theſe bridges are not very high, no 
veſſels paſting under them; for neither this river, nor 
any other of the Perſian ſtreams, is navigable, In- 
deed in ſpring, when the ſnow melts on the mountains, 
the Zenderhoud makes a pretty good appearance, and i; 
almoſt as broad as the Thames at London; but at the 
latter endſof the ſummer, the channel becomes ſo tha!low 
and narrow, that it does not contain water enough for 
the gardens that belong to the city. Jo ſupply this de- 
ficiency, the people about Haban have abundance of 
wells of very good water. 

On the touth fide of the river ſtands the town ef 
Jorrha, which is chiefly inhabited by a colony © 
Armenians, tranſplanted thither by Shah Alu. | is 
town is about two miles long, and near as much in 
breadth; and is in general better built, and the {itce!s 
wider, than thoſe of {þahan; but the trees planted i9 
the ſtreets, and the large gardens about the houles, giv? 
it the appearance of a country village, There #? 
Georgians, and ſeveral other Chriſtian inhabitants, as dd 
as Armenians. This colony has flouriſhed extreme 
ſince their being ſettled there; and, before the late cal 
wars in Perſia, they were eſteemed the moſt confideradls 
merchants in the world. 

The city of SH1RASs, or, as it is pronounced SAR, 
is fituated about two hundred miles to the ſouth ward of 
[/pahan, and is generally reckoned the ſecond city 0! 
the kingdom. It is the capital of the province o 14. 
ri/tan, the ancient Perſia; and ſome imagine it receive 
its name from Cyrus the Great, who is ſaid to have becn 
buried there. Colonel Capper, who paſſed over land from 
England to India, and touched at Per/za, in 177 8, relates 
that this city is now become the ſeat of the Pirjias 
government. 

The city is ſeated in a pleaſant and fertile valley, about 
twenty miles in length, and fix in breadth. I'grough l 
runs a rivulet, which in the ſpring ſeems a large eh 
and is ſometimes ſo rapid as to bear down the hole id 
its way; but in the ſummer it is almoit dry. It is fn 
defended by any walls, and though it is «bout! he 
miles round, it does not contain at preſent ab *! * 
thouſand houſes ; but the greateſt part of this pace i 
taken up with gardens. Ti; 
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The viceroy's palace, the moſques, bagnios, caravan- 
q yaulted ſtreets, are built after the ſame model 

eme an / The moſques are here fo numerous 
« thoſe of 1/PaPan q 
3 is one to every twenty or thirty houſes ; and 
that . being covered with new varniſhed tiles, have 
mn - a earance among the trezs. There is allo a 
5. For the ſtudy of the liberal arts. 
a is famous for having given birth to the poets 
vai and Hafez ; the former of whom flouriſhed in the 
thittecnth, and the latter in the fourteenth century. Sir 
William Jones ſpeaks of a fine MS. containing a com- 
te collection of the works of Sadi, in proſe and verſe, 
about two hundred years old, which he has ſeen; and 
adds, that the poems of this author are highly eſteemed 
at Conſtantinople and Iſpaban; although a century or two 
ago they would have been ſuppreſſed in Europe, for 

ſpreading, with too ſtrong a glare, the light of liberty 
Ind reaſon. Hafez was the moſt elegant lyric poet in 
fa, Sixteen of his odes were tranſlated, a few years 
ago, by the learned baron Revizht, in his Speci men Poeſcos 
Pere, Vindobonæ, 1771; in which work the noble 
trauſlator calls the city of Shiras the Athens of Perſia, 
on account of the many men of genius and learning 
which it has produced. We are told by colonel Capper, 
thit the ſeat of government was transferred from / 
han to this city in the year 1778. 

CasBIN, or CASWIN, the chief city of ancient Par- 
thia, one hundred and eighty miles north of Iſpahan, the 
reſidence of many of the Per/ian kings; and the burial- 
place of Hepheſtian, the favourite of Alexander the Great. 
This city ſtands in a plain, though on very high land, 
and is ſurrounded with mountains at ſome miles diſ- 
tance. This city, before the reign of Nader, had 
twelve thouſand houſes inhabited; but when Mr, Han— 
way was there, it had no more than eleven hundred, and 
was reduced to a heap of ruins. 7 

The houſes are for the moſt part below the ſurface of 
the earth, to obtain the convenience of water, which is 
brought to them from a conſiderable diſtance in chan- 
nels: for as we uſually bring water up to our houſes, 
they level their houſes to the water; which are, how- 
ever, not the leſs agreeable in hot weather. The roofs 
are flat, and they frequently ſleep on the houſe- top. The 
buildings are incloſed with a mud wall, and conſiſt of 
two diviſions ; the outer ſtands in a large area, and is 
only a ſpacious room, called the aivan, ſupported with 
pillars, and open on one fide : here they diſpatch their 
buſineſs, and alſo eat, when they do not retire to the 
women's apartment. . 


SECT. VI. 


The Ancient and Modern 7 of PERSIA.— A 
Deſcriptian of the ancient Palace of Perſepolis, which 
was deſtroyed by Alexander: The Tombs of the ancient 
Perſian Kings, and that of Noxi Ruſtan, ſuppoſed ts 
bave been made by Darius Hyſtaſpes. a 


19 HOSE who delight to inveſtigate the doubtful 
| and conjectural origin of nations, have ſuppoſed 
that the human race was firſt diſperſed over the regions 
| Which afterwards bore the name of Perſia, by Elam, or 
Elymas, the ſon of Shem, the firſt- born of Noah. In 
tne writings of Maſes, mention is made of the Elamites, 
2 name by which the ſame people were ſometimes diſ- 
tinguiſhed many centuries after they were commonly 
known by the appellation of Perſiaus; for in the As 
of the Apo/iles (chap. ii. verſe 9.) they are ſo called. In 
the prophecy of Daniel, the country is called Parus. 
The earlieſt records which are handed down to us 
(if we reje& the diſputed traditions of the Chineſe) place 
me grandeur and power of Perſia in immediate ſucceſ- 
ſion to that of Egypt; for we may conſider the Mirian 
and Babylonian monarchies as founded in the country of 
which we are ſpeaking. At that time, thoſe extenſive, 
fertile, and benign regions, now known by the general 
2 of Perſia, were poſſeſſed, to the north ward, by the 
e * the middle regions by the Perſians, and the ſouth- 
mn by the Babylonians, The revolutions of the country 
ave been ſincè effected by that courſe of events, which 


as uniformly prevailed among the human race in every 
20 | | 
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part of the globe; the inhabitarits of the notthern regions 
overran and ſubdued the country to the ſouthward ; 
the Medes, formed and led by Cyrus, fon of Cambyſes, 
king of Per/ia, who, by inheritance from his maternal 
uncle Cyaxares, became king of Medea, ſubdued the 
Babyloniſh monarchy; and the three kingdoms being 
united under one ſovereign, whoſe abſolute power ſerved 
only to diſplay his virtues and his talents, became the 
admiration and terror of the ſurrounding territories. 
The wiſdozfi of his goveriment gave permanency to 
that power which his martial endowments and good 
fortune had enabled him to acquire z ſo that the ferocity 
of a conqueror was tempered with the equity of a legiſ- 
lator, The force of his example, and the weight of his 
authority, were exerted to counteract the natural pro— 
penſity of the Perſians to ſloth and effeminacy. After 
he had completed his conqueſts, he reigned over his 
widely extended empire only ſeven years, and died 529 
years before the chriſtian zra. In the ancient hiſtory of 
ihe world, the character of Cyrus ſhines with peculiar 
luſtrez nor could the memory of this conqueror and 
ſtateſman be more nobly immortalized than it is by the 
pen of Aenaphon, who choſe the perſonal character and 
wite government of this king, from which to take his 
model of a human being formed by nature, education, 
habits, and accompliſhments, to rule mankind, and acting 
in every reſpect for the benefit of the people whom he 
governed: and the illuſtrious Ferduſi, who, according 
to Sir William Fones, deſerves to be called the Homer 
of Perſia, celebrates the ſucceſsful war which Cyrus 
waged againſt Afraſiah, king of the Turanians, and the 
kings of Khatai and India, in a noble poem, Ryftam, 
or Ruſtam, was the general under Cyrus in this war: 
He was of princely deſcent ; and the Perſians to this day 
entertain many fabulous notions concerning him. 

In the perſon of Cambyſes, the ſon and ſucceſſor of Cyrus, 
the virtues of the father were not to be traced. A tyrant 
in his own dominions, he aimed at ſpreading miſery ſtill. 
wider. Egypt, ſubdued by his power, groaned under his 
oppreſſions. His rage for conqueſt led him to march a 
powerful army into Ethiopia; but from this expedition 
he was obliged to return diſgracefully. It is conjectured 
that this prince is the ſame that is mentioned in the 
Jewiſh hiſtory, under the name of Ahaſuerus. Smerdis, 
an impoſtor, ſucceeded him, and is called Artaxerxes in 
Scripture: but he being ſoon cut off, Darius, ſon of 
Fiy/taſpes, who was governor of the province of Per/ia, 
was advanced to the ſovereignty by the general conſent 
of the nobles. He extended his dominions on every 
tide; reduced Thrace, and penetrated far into India. 
His ſovereignty is ſaid to have extended 2,800 Engliſh 
miles from eaſt to weſt, from the Helleſpont to the mouth 
of the river Indus, excluſive of Thrace which became 
tributary; and 2,000 miles from north to ſouth, 
namely, from Pontus to the mouth of the Arabian gulf. 
This glare of greatneſs was produced by falſe notions of 
government, which cauſed the manners of the Perſians 
to become effeminate, and their principles corrupt and. 
baſe; while the empire became unwieldy from its vaſt 


An immenſe body of men was ſent againſt the ſtates of 
Greece, which was totally routed by nine thouſand Greeks 
under Miltiades, at Marathon. Before Chri}t, 490. 
Aerxes, the fon of Darius by a daughter of Cyrus, 
ſucceeding his father, endeavoured to wipe off this diſ- 
grace, Having ſtrengthened his power at ſea by form- 
ing a league with the Carthaginians, he led in perſon 
an army compoſed of 1,700,000 foot, and 8,000 horſe, 
againſt Greece; if we may credit the aſſertion of Hera- 
dotus, who was very prone to ſacrifice truth to fable and 
embelliſhment : but in this inſtance he may not be ma- 
terially erroneous. He paſſed this immenſe army over 
from Aſia into Europe, by forming a bridge acroſs the Hel- 
leſpont with boats cloſely laſhed together. He directed 
his courſe to Attica through the kingdom of Thrace ; but 
in paſſing the ſtraits of Thermopylæ he was oppoſed by 
a ſmall body of intrepid Spartans, who flew 20,000 
Perſians in the conteſt for entering the Grecian terri- 
tories. In this action, Leonidas, king of Sparta, with 
300 Spartans, called the ſelect band of brothers, vo- 
luntarily devoted themſelves to death. Xerxes, after this 


dear-bought advantage, proceeded to Attica, and entered 
Nana | Athens; 


extent. Darius had numerous armies, but no ſoldiers. 
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Athens 3 its inhabitants having taken refuge on board the 
Grecian fleet, which was commanded by Themiſtocles, 
who ſoon after gained a memorable victory over the 
Perfian fleet at Salamis an action equally deciſive as 
that of Marathon, and performed ten == after it. 
X:rxes finding his communication with Aſia cut off, by 
the Greeks being maſters at ſea, began to deſpond; and 
being deſtitute of all true greatneſs of character, from the 
extreme of haughtineſs he ſunk into the moſt abject 
puſillanimity. Impelled by fear, he abandoned Greece, 
and made a precipitate retreat through Thrace, His 
army being unable to procure ſubſiſtence, the greateſt 
part of it periſhed miſerably by famine, that effectual 
auxiliar to the ſwords of the Greets. The Perfian king 
at length arrived at the banks of the Hell:/pont, with the 
ſcanty remnant of his mighty force ; but his bridge of 
boats had been ſwept away by a ſtorm, and no means of 
tranſporting his famiſhed followers were at hand. With 
 Xerxes, the loſs of honour ſeemed only to encreaſe his 
fondneſs of life: heroes alone grow prodigal of it when 
fortune proves adverſe : the appropriated ſatisfaction of 
a great mind in diſtreſs, is to die bravely ; but ſuch a 
principle rarely actuates an Aſiatic monarch. Abandon- 
ing his army, he reached the oppoſite ſhore in a fiſhing- 
boat. The war was afterwards maintained by Mardo- 
nius, and other Perſian generals; and the events of it 
have immortalized the names of Pauſanias, Ariſtides, 
and Cymon, under whom the Greeks triumphed at ſea 
and on land. Aerxes, no longer captivated by military 
parade, abandoned himſelf to voluptuous exceſſes; and 
his natural cruelty being ſharpened by diſappointment 
and diſgrace, he directed that all the temples of the 
Greeks in Aſia ſhould be demoliſhed, becauſe the /ontans 
had burnt Sardis, the capital of Lydia, and with it the 
temple of the goddeſs Cybele, This order was fo zea- 
louſly obeyed, that no other temple eſcaped than that of 
Diana at Epheſus. During this inglorious reign, many 
provinces revolted ; and the general diſcontents which 
prevai'ed cauſed the tyrant at length to be aſſeſſinated. 

Artaxerxes, his third ſon, ſucceeded him : this prince 
is ſtyled in Scripture Ahaſuerus. The enmity which 
the Greeks bore to the Perſians, cauſed the war to be 
maintained through a great part of this reign, which 
continued forty years; but towards the cloſe of it a peace 
was concluded. On the death of Artaxerxes, the govern- 
ment was weakened by the conteſts which aroſe among 
his children; of whom one was by his queen, and ſeven- 
teen by concubines. Each attempting to aſcend the 
throne, the brothers were intent on the deſtruction of 
each other: at length the fortunes of Ochus prevailed, 
and he was acknowledged king, by the name of Darius; 
to which was commonly added the epithet of Nothus, or 
the baſtard. This prince continued to reign nineteen 
years; and at his death tranſmitted the diadem to his 
ſon Arſaces, by his wife Paraſytis. This prince took 
the name of Artaxerxes; and was called by the Greeks 
Atnemon, or the rememberer, from his retentive me- 
mory. 

1 hough no open war was maintained at this time 
between the Perſians and the Greeks, yet mutual jealouſies 
of each other cauſed them alike to foment every civil 
commotion which broke out in the rival ſtate, A rup- 
ture ariſing between the Athenians and Lacedemonians, an 
army of Perfians under Cyrus, younger brother to Ar- 
faces, was lent to ſtrengthen the latter againſt the former, 
a ſhort time before the death of Darius their father. Xe- 
nophon deſcribes this prince to have been, of all the 
Perſians ſince the ancient Cyrus, poſſeſſed of the moſt 
noble endowments, and the talents beſt fitted for com- 
mand, No ſooner did his father's death raiſe his bro- 
ther to the throne, than he ſecretly meditated his own 
elevation to that dignity; in which deſign he was aſſiſted 
by their common mother Paraſytis : he founded his pre- 
tenſions on his being born after his father's elevation. 
- Concealing his real deſign, and under pretence of march- 
ing againſt a rebellious governor, he prevailed on ten 
thouſand Greeks, under the command of Clearchis, to 
accompany him from Jonia, in a march of two thouſand 
miles; until at length by his liberal promiſes, joined to 
a noble and popular deportment, he prevailed on them 
to lend their aſſiſtance to dethrone his brother. A de- 
ciſive battle was fought near Babylon; the army of Ar- 
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were oppoſed to the left wing of the ray;] 
army, which was compoſed of one third of th, 
force: but notwithſtanding ſuch an immenſe dip 
tion of numbers, ſuch was the terror which diſco 
bravery immediately ſtruck into theſe timid * 
they precipitately fled on the firſt onſet. Cyrus wis : 
leſs ſucceſsful againſt his brother in the centre. * 
though victory had declared in his favour, yet chancin 
to eſpy his brother amidſt the diſcomfited hyp x 
ung that renden 
him inſenſible of the danger to which he expoſed h. 
perſon. They engaged each other for a ſhort time: . 
an attendant on the king aimed a javelin at Go. 
which flew him on the ſpot ; and thus brought back b 
Artaxerxes his departed empire, 

It is highly probable, that if the fortunes of Cn 
had prevailed, and he had lived to govern Perſa fo 
ſome years, the events of that empire might have tien 
a very different direction. Scrupulouſly exact in per. 
forming what he promiſed, a quick diſcerner of the te 
characters of men, active and intrepid, equally quzlifey 
to attach the meritorious to his intereſts by his my. 
ficence in rewarding merit, and to deter the baſe fon 
acts of outrage by his vigilant government and ſten 
juſtice, he ſeemed formed to ſtrengthen, adorn, ani 
perpetuate the empire, when it had loft the true prin. 
ciples of ſelf preſervation, and was alike deſtitute 9 
the civil and martial virtues which render a people happy 
and reſpectable. Soon after the battle, Clearchus and 
all the Grecian leaders, confiding in the ſolemn oaths of 
the Perſians, were deluded into a conference; and being 
drawn from their army, were ſeized upon and put t 
death by order of Artaxerxes. The Greeks then choſe 
other leaders; one of whom was Aenophon, a volunteer 
in the expedition, and whoſe pen has recorded, with 
eminent ſimplicity and beauty, this memorable event 
in ancient hiſtory, which he was the chief cauſe 
effecting. Clearchus with this ſmall army of Grek;, had 
offered to place Arizus, a general under Cyrus, on the 
throne of Perſia; but this ſervice being declined, the 
new leaders, by their courage, conduct, and good for- 
tune, brought back the Greeks, without any conſiderable 
loſs, to the Thracian ſhore of the Propontis. The ab- 
niſhing ſuperiority which they every where maintain 
over their foes, whom they 'haughtily ſtyled Barbarian, 
no doubt pointed out to Alexander, ſeventy years alt 
wards, the facility with which he might become maſer 
of the vaſt empire of Perſia. From the crafty politics 
of Philip, Alexander inherited the power, from the 
leſſons of Ariſtotle he acquired the elevation of mind, 
but from the pen of Xenophon the information, which 
enabled him to become the conqueror of 4/ia. | 

Artaxerxes reigned over Perſia forty-ſix years, Which 
his reſtleſs and enterpriſing ſpirit filled with an almok 
uninterrupted ſeries of wars. He had three ſons by bs 
queen, namely, Darius, Ariaſpes, and Ochus ; and is ſai 
to have had one hundred and fifteen ſons by his cor- 
cubines. His firſt-born and favourite fon Darius ca. 
ſpired againſt him, and engaged fifty of his bis, 
thers in the plot; which being diſcovered, all concerns 


were put to death. Ochus afterwards cauſed bis elt 
brother Ariaſpes to be murdered ; ſoon after which 11s 
father died, at the age of ninety-four, according b 
Juſtin, of a diſorder contracted by grief: Ochus de 
became poſſeſſed of the throne, and was diſtinguiſhes 
the moſt cruel and wicked of all the princes c f. 
race. He put every deſcendant of the royal family 10 
death, without regard to ſex, age, or proximii“ 
blood: his cruelties to the nobility were equally wanton 
and alarming. He reigned twenty-one years, baue 
over- ran Egypt in a mercileſs manner; and was at 1 
poiſoned by his favourite Bagoas, who railing one py 
another to the empty title of king, reſerved to mer 
all the powers of government; but at length he too 2 
poiſoned, by the creature whom he had raiſed te 0 
throne, and who took the name of Darius III.: N 
prince poſſeſſed the actual ſovereignty only two yes“ 
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Alexander invading Perſia, revenged the Greeks for the 

ated inroads WHien had been made into their ter 
rept s from thence, and brought the Per/fiars ud i 
= zedonian yoke Tais memorable revolution Wa: 
ae with thirty-five thouland veteran troops, of 
TY five thouſand were horſe, whom the diſcipline 
ihr wars of Philip had brought to ſurpaſ+ every tning 
which the worid at that time knew ol ilitary force: 
« hoſt,” ſays Quintus Curtius, © firm to ſtand and 
« prompt to de d on; attentive not only to the com- 
« mands of their leader, but to his very wink.” Alex- 
ander had learnt from the experience of AX-nophon, how 
ellential a body of ho:ſe was in a Pe: fian war: with 
this army he totally defeaied Darius, at the head of 
400,000 men; among whom were zo, oo Greet mer- 
cenuries, commanded by Thy nodes, and who might be 
{.iq to be the only ſoldiers that were oppoſed to him ; 
all the teſt of that vaſt multitude, whilſt they ſhone It: 
the rich trappings of Perfian luxury, poſſeſſed tuct 
coward hearts, that they were ready to flee at the. fi- 
approach of an enemy. X ophon informs us that ih 
barbarians under Cyrus were ſcized with a panic, and fled 
at tight of the Greet auxiliars, when they were drawn up 
in battalia, and paſſed in review: like Gorgons, they 
appalled theſe abject ſpirits by their looks. Such were the 
enemies with whom Alexander had to contend 3 which 
renders it far from being intrinſically the greateſt exploit 
which hiſtory has tranſmitted to us, though in its con- 
ſequences it is unqueſtionably the moſt brilliant. This 
revolution took place 333 years before the birth of 
Chat; and was effected by a general no more than 
twenty-two years of age. Alexander after this puſhed 
his conqueſts into Egypt; and his reſtleſs ambition in- 
creaſing as his dominions expanded, he led his victoriou: 
army over the mountains which ſeparate Perſia from 
India: but in that expedition he ſeems merely to have 
ſaved himſelf from diſgrace. He lived ten years after 
he became poſſeſſed of the P:r/zan empire: but the lux- 
urious magnificence of the eaſt gradually enſlaved the 
conqueror : and Philip, his reputed father, having re- 
nounced him as a ſon whilſt he was yet a child, in 
conſequence of his mother Olympias having declared 
that ſhe had conceived him by the embraces of a ſerpent, 
he became deſirous to convert the ambiguity of his 
birth into the means of his exaltation; and, through 
the obſequious compliance of a prieſt, he was declared 
to be the ſon of Jupiter Ammon But no ſooner was he 
exalted to the ſkies, than he ſunk below the proper 
character of a man; and the exceſſes, eruelties, and acts 
of phrenzy which ſtained the latter years of his life, 
ſhew that he no longer poſſeſſed that truly great and 
noble mind which adorned his youth. Though he died at 
an age when few great characters have attained celebrity, 
yet he too Jong ſurvived himſelf. 

After the death of Al xauder, his vaſt dominions 
were diſmembered z each of his generals taking poſ- 
ſeſſion of ſuch a portion as he could beſt appropriate 
to himſelf, In this divifion, the kingdom of Media was 
obtained by Seleucus Nicator, who tranſmitted it to his 
ſon, and to his grandſon Antiochus Theos, who was con- 


quered by a band of Scythian emigrants, which having 


ſettled in the barren and mountainous country of Par- 
thia, became numerous and powerful, and under the 
conduct of Arſaces became the conquerors of the eaſt. 
This prince tranſmitted to his defcendants the ſove- 
reignty which he had acquired, and which was pre- 
ſerved with great luſtre during a period of 475 years. 
he Parthians, under various leaders, contended with 
the R:man power when arrived at its greateſt height, 
and commanded by their moſt renowned generals, Such 
Was the veneration in which the memory of this founder 
of the kingdom was held, that from him the Parthian 
mn, of the ſame race took the name of Ar ſaces ; as the 
ings of Egypt did that of Ptolemy, and the man em- 
perors that of Ceſar. | 
. Juſtin deſcribes this people as having in a manner 
'vided the world wich the Romans. Lib. x11. The wars 
q de the Parthians and Romans firſt broke out after 
g concluſion of the Roman ſocial war, when the ſtruggles 
power between the people and the ſenate made 1taly 


a ſcene of laughter, The ſenate at length ſo far pre- 
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vailed as to appoint Sa to the command of an army 
yelt ned to act in aſia. | his was urdertaken upon 
uch ſlicht pietexts, as the R:ymans had generally uled, 
when they aimed at aggrandizing themiclves by tne ſub— 
Jug tion of toreign nations, Ine true reaſons for en- 
aging In this diſtant war, appear to have been a defire 
to diert the attention of the people from internal po— 
litics to foretgn conqueſts; to dazzle the Romans with 
the ſplendgur of victories; and to enrich the army and 
its leader with the ſpoils of captured kingdoms. 

Hela o three years, waged a ſucceſsful war againſt 
Miiuridates, the ſecond of that name, and fifth in ſuc- 
ceſſion to the throne of Parthia. T he ſpoils which 
were brought to Rome by this expedition rendering the 
people impatient to renew the war, Pompey was ſoon 
atter appoin ed to conduct it ; and though the jealouſies 
of the ſenate tor a time ſuſpended him from his com- 
mand, yet it being found that he alone was able to make 
head zga nſt the Parthian king, he was permitted to 
proiecute the war, which ended in the overthrow of 
WMithridares. When the fiſt triumvirate was firmly 
iettled, Licinius Craſſus chole the province of Syria for 
his government, with a view to gratify his inſatiable 
thirſt for wealth ; and for ſome time carried on a preda- 
tory war in Meſop:tamia, and even to the eaſtward of 
che Euphrates, with great ſucceis: but he was at length 
drawn into a ſnare by Orodes king of Parthia, and pe- 
riſhed, together with the greateſt part of his army, 
jitty-five years before the chriſtian æra. The ſtandards 
taken from the Roman legions were hung up as trophies 
at Seleucia; but the head of Craſſus being brought to 
Orodes, he is ſaid to have ordered melted gold to be 
poured into the mouth, to expreſs his deteſtation of the 
inſatiable avarice which prompted that Roman to attack 
him. 10 .*venge this diſgrace caſt upon the Roman 
name, Julius (æſar was meditating a formidable in- 
vation of Parthia, when he met his death in the ſenate- 
houſe : he had indeed, after the defeat and death of Pom- 
bey, and the conqueſt of Egypt, paſſed over into Thrace, 
where he ſubdued Pharnaces, then king of Parthia, on 
the bank of the Boſphorus : by this expedition he became 
maſter of the kingdom of Armenia, which he beſtowed 
on Ariobarzanes. The rapidity of Cæſar's conqueſts on 
this occaſion was ſuch, as led him to deſcribe them in 
three words, vent, vidi, vici. 

When the ſecond triumvirate had divided the Reman 
empire amongſt themſelves, Mark Antony led an army 
into Perſia; but the faſcinating charms of Cleopatra had 
then debauched that veteran, and the events of the war 
were to him highly inglorious: his baggage was taken 
by the enemy, and 32,000 of his men periſhed. The 
great reputation which Augu/ius acquired by ſubduing 
his colleagues, and gaining the entire poſſeſſion of the 
Roman empire, cauſed the Parthians, who were then 
weakened by inteſtine diſſentions, to deprecate his re- 
ſentment; and in order to procure a peace, they reſtored 
the colours which had been taken from the army under 
Craſſus. The Parthians were ſtigmatized by the Romans 
for their treachery and perfidiouſneſs, to whom they 


were terrible on account of their manner of fighting, 


and their expertneſs in the management of their horſes. 
Horace makes frequent mention of this people; and, from 
the manner in which he ſpeaks of them, it appears that 
they were conſidered as the moſt formidable power with 
which the Romans then had to contend. They are men- 
tioned by that incomparable bard, under the different 
names of Perſians, Medes, and Parthians. When he 
uſes the two former names, it is to deſcribe either the 
luxurious pomp of their kings, the treachery of the 
nation, the remoteneſs of its fituation, or the civil com- 
motions which then prevailed there. (See Lib. i. Ode 21. 
Lib iii. Ode 8 and 11,—Lib. iv. Ode 15. & Carm. ſec.) 
—But when he mentions the Parthians, it is always de- 
(criptive of a people fierce and formidable in war. (See 
Lib. i. Ode 1, 12, and 19.—Lib. ii. Ode 13.—Lib. iii. 

Ode 2.— Sat. Lib. ii.— Sat. i. Epiſt. Lib. i. Epiſl. 18.) 
The contentions for the throne of Parthia, which 
prevailed for many years, gave the Romans an opportu- 
nity, during the reign of Tiberius and afterwards, to 
weaken that kingdom by fomenting its internal diſſen- 
tions. The ſhort limits of this hiſtorical ſketch will 
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not permit us to trace the regular ſucceſſion of Parthian 
kings. It muſt ſuffice to mention that the emperor Tra- 
jan ſed an army in perſon againſt that kingdom: having 
ſubdued Armenia and Meſopotamia, he reduced them to 
Roman provinces; for which exploit he obtained the 
ſurnames of Armenicus and Parthicus. He then crofled 
the Euphrates, and ſubdued the richeſt parts of Parthia, 
by which he brought the whole country to be tributary 
to the Romans. Adrian, his ſucceſſor, made the Eu- 
phrates the boundary of his empire to the eaſtward, 
A. D. 131. The emperor Verus plundered and burnt the 
famous cities of Babylon and Cteſiphon, with the ſtately 
palaces of the Parthian monarchs ; after which an 
almoſt uninterrupted ſeries of war continued during 
a century ; until the power of Parthia, having been long 
and ftrenuouſly exerted in recovering the provinces 
which had been annexed to Rome, was at length fo 
greatly reduced, that the Perſians, under an intrepid 
leader named Artorerxes, made a ſucceſsful effort to re- 
gain their liberty; and diſpoſſeſſed the Parthians of that 
power which they had for centuries held. Artaxerxes 
then aſſumed the double diadem of Perſia and Partbia, 
and the pompous title of “ King of Kings,” A. D. 260. 

This revolution in the governing power of the coun- 
try, cauſed no ſuſpenſton in the wars which were waged 
with the Romans, and in which the kingdom of Meſo- 
potamia appears to have been the principal ſcene of 
action. The emperor Valerian, leading an army 
againſt Sapos king of Perſia, was defeated and taken 
priſoner; when he ſuffered from the conqueror the moit 
inſulting indignities, who is ſaid to have ſet his feet on 
his neck when he mounted his horſe, and at length to 
have cauſed him to be flayed alive. The celebrated Ze- 
1 bia, the widow of Odenatus king of Palmira, for 
ſome time revenged the cauſe of the Romans upon the 
Perſians. When the eaſtern empire was ſettled by Con- 
flantine, Hormiſdas reigned over Perſia, and the kingdom 
enjoyed a profound peace: this repoſe continued during 
nine years. He died without iſſue; but his queen being 
then pregnant, the Magi declared that the offspring which 
ſhe then bore was a ſon; whereupon the nobles ſwore 
allegiance to their prince in utero, and placed the royal 
diadem on the part which incloſed him. After the Magi 
had thus pronounced, it was impoſſible that the child 
born could be any other than a male; but whether it 
was a real or a ſuppoſititious prince, his actions, when 
he had paſled his minority, diſcovered great ſpirit and 
abilities. He received the name of Saper or Schabour : he 
fought ſucceſſively with the three eaſtern emperors, Con- 
flantine, Conſtans, and Julian, the latter of whom fel] 
in battle; and Jovian, who ſucceeded, purchaſed a peace 
at the price of five provinces. Sapor, who may be ſaid 
to have reigned longer than he lived, died in the ſeventy- 
ſecond year of his age. No reign recorded in Afiatic 
hiſtory has been lengthened out to ſuch a period; altho' 
the modern hiſtory of France can produce two ſucceſſive 
reigns, each of equal duration with this, 

Towards the cloſe of the fourth century, the Chriſtian 
religion firſt began to be tolerated in Perſia, by Iſdi- 
gertes, who reigned over that kingdom with ſuch juſtice, 
equity, and ability, that the emperor Arcadius, when 
dying, committed to him the care of his infant ſon, 
then only eight years old, who was to be his ſucceſſor, 
and alſo the regency of the eaſtern empire during the 
minority : which important truſts he executed with ſuch 
fidelity and diſintereſtedneſs, as ſerved to cement an 
amity between the two empires; and ſuſpended for a 
while thoſe fierce contentions, which till then had 
prevailed. Varanes V. ſucceeded his father. He was 
in his infancy ſent into Arabia, where he received his 
education, and had attained to manhood, when the 
death of his father gave him a right to the crown; but 
his abſence enabled Kerſa, a Per/ian nobleman, to poſleſs 
himſelf of it. Varanes led an army of Arabians to at- 
tack the uſurper : the forces of the competitors were 
drawn up in order of battle; when Yaranes, to prevent 
the ſlaughter conſequent on a general engagement, pro- 
poſed to the army which oppoled him, that the crown 
of Per/ia ſhould be placed on a cuſhion in the centre of 
an incloſed circle, into which two hungry lions ſhould 
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ſhould be acknowledged king. The daring (ok 
blended with humanity, which dictated this oY . 
cauſed it to be adopted by the Perſians who 10 "Pol 
the cauſe of Ker/a; but their leader ſhrinkin S 
dreadful a conflict, Varanes, like another 22 _ l 
took the exploit, flew the lions, and, placing the ding.” 
on his own head, was univerſally acknowledged ki, 
of Perſia. The intemperate zeal of A4as, biſho ; 
Perſia, drew down upon the Chriſtians a ſevere *. 
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countries z and the Saracens being inſtigated by th. 
Perſian prince to invade Syria, were, in the end oh 
back, with the loſs of loo, ooo men. The ki. 
were likewiſe ſucceſsful againſt the Perſians; but b k 
judicious meaſures which were taken by Sara w 
enemies were at length exhauſted by their very vidorie 
whilſt the Perſians gathered ſtrength under their defeats 

This war was entered into, on the part of T heodfius to 
obtain for the Chri/tians a toleration in Perſia ; ud 
ceaſed as ſoon as that object was accompliſhed, Wha 
facilitated this event, was the humanity ſhewn to a larve 
number of Perſian priſoners, who were confined - 
Amida; and being ready to periſh by hunger and naked. 
neſs, the Chri/tians of that place, moved by the exhor. 
tations of Acaſes their biſhop, cauſed all the gold and 
ſilver veſſels which were made uſe of in their churche 
to be ſold, and the produce to be applied to the relief 
of thoſe miſerable captives. Varanes reigned twenty 
years, and was ſucceeded by his ſon Yaranes VI. Hei 
deſcribed by Herbelit as a great law-giver, and a wiſe 
and moderate prince. 

The ſucceeding period of the Perſian hiſtory is very 
differently related by the Greet and Oriental hiſtorians, 
Towards the cloſe of the fifth and at the beginning 
of the ſixth century, an almoſt continual tate of war: 
fare was maintained between the kingdom of Perſia and 
the eaſtern empire, in which the Grecian general Hel- 
7145, under the emperor Juſtinian, diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
by his victories : after which Co/r:es, the ſecond of that 
name, reigned in Per/ia ; he was likewiſe called Nouſ- 
chirvan, or “ the magnificent.” He ſuppreſſed tome 
flagitious and dangerous tenets which were ſpreading 
faſt in Perſia z made war upon Juſtinian; took and rafed 
to the ground the venerable city of Antioch. Beliſariu 
was then again put at the head of the Greet toices, 
being found the only general capable of making head 
againſt the Perſians, A. D. 540. This may be conſi- 
dered as the ſecond religious war; the Greet emperor 
protecting the Chri/tians againſt the perſecutions of the 
Perſian king, as Theodoſius had done, more than a century 
before. On the death of Ju/linian, and the ſucceſſion 
of Juſtin, Coſroes gained a yet greater aſcendancy over 
the empire: but Sophia, the wife of Juſtin, wrote 2 pa- 
thetic letter to the king, repreſenting the emperor a8 
deprived of his ſenſes, and making her appeal to his 
clemency and humanity ; which cauſed him to deli 
from farther hoſtilities, This peace was of ſhort 
duration; and in the war which afterwards broke 
out, Juflinian, the Greet general, gained a memorable 
victory over Coſroes in perſon (then eighty years of age), 
who died ſoon after, having reigned forty-eight years. 
After his death, conter.tions for the crown cauſed foreign 
wars to ceaſe, Under the reign of Hormiſdas, bis 
ſon, a mean and worthleſs prince, Varamus, the Prrj,an 
general, greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf ; who being dil 
guſted at the king, ſtirred up the army to revolt, and te 
place the crown on the head of the king's ſon. This 
revolution exhibits one of the firſt inſtances of that 
cruel and extirpating ſpirit, which in the modern hiſtory 
of Perſia has been ſo continually exhibited. Hormiſads 
after his eyes had been put out, was ſtrangled; his wi 
and younger ſon put to death; whilſt C/ ces, the eldclt 
ſon, was advanced to the throne, in witch he was man” 
tained by the aſſiſtance of the Greek emperor Maul- 
tius, againſt the attempts of Varamus : but the empelot 
being murdered by Phocas, who aſſumed the government 
Caſroes was furniſhed with a pretext to invade the 
Greek provinces, where he exerciſed the moſt defolating 
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both upper and lower Eonpt, together with 
'he ſouthern ſhore of the Zuxine fea, were ſucceſſively 
e bim. and vaſt numbers of Chriſtiaus who in— 
ſubdued Dy him, and : np 3 Yo 
habited thoſe countries ſold into flavery. er an in 
gectual application for peace, deſpair at length effected 
the Greeks, what the diſmembring of their em- 
_— not bring about. Heraclius, who had mur- 
ary and ſucceeded Phocas, raiſed a powerful army, at 
the head of which he repeated!y defeated Coſrocs, and 
recovered the provinces which that prince had overrun. 
But the Perſian king had ſtill a more dangerous enemy 
in his own family, for Strocs, his ſon, ſoon after depoſed 
and murdered him; and to {ecure to himſelf the throne, 
ut to death ſeventeen of his brothers; but the power 
which he had thus acquired by the laughter of his pa- 
rent and Kindred, he retained only a ſhort time, being 
himſelf murdered in the firſt year of bis reign : after 
which the hiſtory of this kingdom becomes confuſed and 
uncertain; nor do the occurrences of this period appear 
(\ſiciently intereſting to cauſe it to be greatly regretted 
that they are not more clearly developed, T he re- 
gal authority had become weak and inefficient ; 
hence powerful factions reduced the ſtrength and con- 
ſequence of the ſtate, and introduced into it anarchy, 
contention, and oppreſſion. At this time a new and 
formidable power aroſe : 47ahomet having, with the moſt 
conſummate art and addreſs, introduced a ſyſtem of re— 
liaion which encreaſed the natural ferocity of rude un- 
civilized men, by the maddening ſtimulents of ſuperſti- 
tion and enthuſiaſm, cauſed a new era in the hiſtory of 
the world. After his death, the tenets which he had 
inculcated were received with great avidity, and his im- 
mediate ſucceſſors overſpread a vaſt extent of country, 
every where planting their faith with their ſwords. 'I he 
ancient and venerable kingdom of Perſia was unable to 
withſtand the ſwarm of invaders which pcured in upon 
it. {jdigerres, who then reigned there, was ſucceſſively 
driven from all his faſtneſſes by theſe fierce conquerors, 
who had obtained the name of Saracens, and was at 
length defeated and flain. Theſe barbarians ſecured to 
themſelves the permanent poſleſſion of their conqueſt, 
by procuring the vanquiſhed Perſians to embrace the Ma- 
bemetan faith, A. D. 652. 
The Arabians under the Saracen empire, the Turks, 
Tartars, and Armenians, by turns poſſeſſed or divided 
Perſia during 769 years, but this period is involved in 
great obſcurity. Towards the cloſe of the fourteenth 
century, the famous Timun Beg, or Tamerlane, chief of the 
Cuſbeg Tartars, ſubdued Perſia. He died in the year 1405, 
and his poiterity ruled over the empire until the Soth 
Hezira, or A. D. 1499 ; when Iſmael S:fi, or “ the re- 
ligious, depoſed the reigning prince, eſtabliſhed him- 
elf in the ſovereignty, and founded a new dynaſty of 
princes, called the St. This Inde is ſaid to have 
been the nineteenth lineal deſcendant in the male line 
from Ai, the ſon-in-law of Mabamet, and author of the 
| {chilm by which 1Jahometaniſm became divided into two 
branches, each rigidly attached to their own peculiar 
tenets, and entertaining an inveterate hatred to the 
other. This race of princes filled the throne of Perſia 
in uninterrupted ſucceſſion for 223 years; during 
which period fierce wars were maintained between the 
Perſian and Ottoman empires. Among the princes of 
this race, none were ſo conſpicuous for their talents and 
patriotiim as Shah Alas I.: he began his feign in the 
year 1584, when no more than eighteen years of age, 
end reigned forty-five years. He extended his empire 
by the conqueſt of Candabar, and the ſouthern coaſt of 
cn Black Sea; Georgia and Armenia he wreſted from the 
lark, whom he likewiſe drove out of Meſopotamia, and 
ſubdued all the country to the right of the Euphrates : 
he then attempted the conqueſt of the iſland of 
33 at the entrance of the Perſian gulf ; 
aſe, al iſted by ſome Engliſb hips, took it, aller a 
15 : wo months. Immente wealth was found in 
| place, which was ſhared by the conquerors, and the 
CRY d-moliſhed ; Abas chooſing to remove the 
- te e between Perſia and India to Bender Abalſi, 
ee its harbour, and other local advantages, 
Su the unhealthineſs of the ſpot on which the 
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place. From Alas this place received the name of 
Gombroon, and here the Eng/ih, who engaged to main- 
tain conſtantly two men of war, not only obtained a 
perpetual exemption ſrom all duties, but were admitted 
to an equal ſhare of the commercial revenue with the 
Shah, The internal government of the empire next 
engaged the attention of this aſſiduous monarch ; the 
ſplendor of whoſe talents was ſuch as enabled him to 
weaken and reduce the formidable power of the Perſian 
nobility, and the no leſs obnoxious aſcendency of the 
army; by which he advanced the regal dignity to an 
wncontrolied height of deſpotiſm: nor was the innova— 
tion which he introduced into a favourite religious cuſ- 
tom perhaps Jeſs bold and daring than the attacks on 
his nobles and military officers : it being the general 
practice throughout Perſia, for every man, at leaſt once 
in his life, to go in pilgrimage to 47ecca, which occaſioned 
much wealth to be carried out of the kingdom, Abas 
cauſed the city of Meſched, in the province of Khoraſun, 
to be conſidered by all Per ſiaus as the place of reſort for 
performing that act of devotion. Alas died in 1529, 
having for many years enjoyed the addition of “ the 
great” to his name. The accumulating wealth which 
centred in Perſia, introduced effeminacy of manners 
and meanneſs, ſervility, perfidiouſneſs, and treachery, 
marked the national character, to the utter excluſion of 
every virtuous and manly ſpring of action. 

The Afghans, a people inhabiting, for time immemorial, 
the mountains which ſeparate Perſa from India, had 
ſpread themſelves over the adjoining province of Kan- 
dahar, in the beginning of the eighteenth century; 
other provinces and tributary ſtates, from the ſucceſs of 
this revolt, and the weakneſs to which the empire was 
ſunk, threw off the Perſian yoke. Huſſein, the Shah or 
king at that time, led a numerous army towards Kan- 
dabar, but he was totally defeated, and 15,000 Perſians 
ſlain, at Gulnabad, by Mir-Mahmud, at the head of a 
ſmall army of Afghans ; the treaſure, artillery, and bag- 
gage of the vanquiſhed, fell into the hands of the con- 
queror. This event, which at once decided the fate of 
the empire, happened on the 8th of March 1722. The 
Perſian monarch, naturally timid, ſupine, and abject, 
diftuſed a portion of his imbecillity through every rank 
of the ſtate, whilſt the A/7han prince led his victorious 
troops to the gates of Iſpaban without oppoſition, With 
his ſmall army, conſiſting, as it ſhould ſeem, of not 
more than 30, ooo men, he effectually blockaded a city 
of twenty-four Exgliſb miles in circumference, contain- 
ing 600,000 inhabitants, beſides an acceſſion of near 
100,000 more, who had fled, with their effects, from the 
open country, hoping to find protection and ſecurity in 
the capital of the empire. 

The country having been laid waſte for ſeveral miles 
by the beſiegers, the wretched inhabitants of this me- 
tropolis ſuffered the moſt dreadful calamities which fa- 
mine could inflict ; but not even deſperation could excite 
them to attempt to diſlodge the inconſiderable numbers 
of the enemy whieh occupied the poſt that intercepted 
all ſupplies : ſo abject a ſurrender to wretchedneſs can 
ſcarcely be paralleled ; but this inaction was not produced 
merely by the terror which the arms of the Afghans had 
inſpired ; for by the ſecret correſpondence which Mab- 
mud maintained with ſome of the leading men ia the 
court of Huſſein, he was enabled to counteract all the 
deſigns which were formed, ere they were carried into 
effect. 

When the blockade had continued ſix months, the 
king of Perſia ſignified to the invader his defire of capi- 
tulating, but the crafty Aſghan, under a variety of ſpe- 
cious pretexts, protracted the negotiation near a month, 
whilſt each day augmented the miſery of the periſhing 
inhabitants: not the ſufferings of the eus in the fa- 
mous ſiege of Feruſalem, nor any other miſeries which 
famine, diſeaſe, and deſpair are related in hiſtory to nave 
produced, exceeded what were felt on this occaſion : 
at length the king, unable to obtain any alleviating con- 
ditions for himſelf or his empire, quitted the city, to 
throw himſelf, without conditions, on the mercy of his 
conqueror, and ſaved his life by reſigning his crown and 
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not preciſely ſtated z but the operations and iſſue of this 
blockade are among the moſt marvellous events which 
authentic hiſtory hands down, and plainly prove that 
the Perſians were ſunk fo low in effeminacy, and had ſo 
loſt every principle of ſelf-defence, that they partook 
more of the nature of ſheep than of men. | 

Mahmud was crowned king of Perſia on the 27th of 
October 1722, being then no more than twenty-five 
years of age; ſtill, however, the life of Zufjein was 
ſpared, and the new king, ſoon after his elevation, 
married one of his daughters. At this time the diſ- 
tracted ſtate of Perſia led Peter the Great, who then 
reigned over the Ruſſians, to ſeize upon the provinces 
which lay on the weſtern and ſouthern ſhores of the 
Caſpian Sea, whilſt the Turks at the ſame time formed 
deſigns againſt the provinces on the right of the Eu— 
phrates. Whilſt theſe foreign enemies were diſmember- 
ing the kingdom, the wretched Perſians were given up, 
without mercy, to the unreſtrained brutality of the ſol- 
diery, by whom they were plundered, abuſed, and ſlaugh- 
tered in the moſt outrageous manner. The cruelty of 
their barbarous conquerors knew no bounds ; the noble 
city of Ipaban was almoſt depopulated in a ſhort time, 
The views of Mahmud ſeemed directed to exterminate 
the Perſians, not to govern them. 

T zbmas, ſon of Huſſein, whom Sir William Jones calls 
Tahmaſp, had eſcaped from 1ſpahan during the blockade, 
and had retired to the province of Maxanderan, the ancient 
Margiana; but being a weak, irreſolute, and inactive 
prince, he was utterly incapable of aſſerting his rights, al- 
though the uſurper quickly loſt the conhdence of hisarmy, 
by the voluptuous exceſſes to which he devoted himſelf; 
and, becoming more ſuſpicious and cruel, in proportion as 
he loſt the qualities of a hardy ſoldier, in one day he de- 
ftroyed with his own hand all the blood-royal who 
were in his power, Huſſein only excepted, and two in- 
fants, whoſe lives that prince interpoſed to fave at the 
hazard of his own. The fury of thoſe paſſions which 
had taken poſſeſſion of the ſoul of Mahmud, preſently 
hurried him into madneſs; and when he had fat upon 
the throne of Per/ia little more than two years, the 
army which had placed him there depoſed him, and gave 
the regal dignity to A/reff,, one of his generals. This 
prince immediately cauſed the head of Mahmud to be 
ſtruck off; and (in imitation of him) put to death all 
thoſe who had been concerned in railing him to the 
throne by betraying the intereſts of the reigning prince, 
and confiſcated their eſtates, He poſſeſſed the talents of 
a general, and united with them no inconſiderable de- 
gree of political ſagacity; but was beyond meaſure ar- 
rogant and aſſuming. The death of the Czar Peter 
left him nothing to fear from the Ruſſians; and the exact 
agreement between the Turkiſh and Afghan faith, with 
whom the ſchiſm of Ali, to which the Perſians adhered, 
was equally held in abhorcence, cauſed the Ottomans in 
general to be very averſe to wage war againſt Ahreff: 
theſe conſiderations, joined to the weak ſtate of that 
empire, which ſuffercd greatly by a decilive victory, 
which the new king of Perſia gained over a large army 
of Turks, brought on a treaty ot peace, in the year 1727. 

W hilſt Arif was thus relieved from all appre- 
henſions on the ſcore of foreign enemies, and was 
{trengthening himſelf in his government by the lenity 
and moderation which he ſhewed to his new ſubjects, 
his danger aroſe from a quarter where it was leaſt ap- 
prehended. An obſcure man, who by birth and fortune 
ſeemed to be placed far below the influence of ambition, 
by the uncommon energy of his mind, his reſtleſs and 
aſpiring ſpirit, and a body endowed with a ſuperiority 
of ſtrength and powers, which marked him as the leader 
of fierce and enterpriſing barbarians, began at this time 
to diſtinguiſh himſelf in the kingdom of Khoraſan. He 
was named Nader Kouli, or “ the ſervant of the wonder- 
ful.” At the carly age of fifteen, he had ſhewn ſuch a 
daring and intrepid diſpoſition, as ſurpaſſed every thing 
which his hardy aſſociates could attempt. A predatory 
life inured him to arms, and habituated him ta hardi- 
neſs and enterprize : to his followers he was ſoothing 
and inſinuating; to his enemies revengeful and cruel ; 
to thoſe who ſtood in the way of his ambition, artful 
and inſidious. He had now attained to the thirty- ſixth 
year of his "Be and was poſſeſſed of ſomething like the 


| thought it time to throw off the maſk ; he therefore 
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ſovereignty ot his native province of K,raſan i he 7 
tient to extend his views, he determined to take . 2 * nta 
in the affairs of Perſia; the diſtractions of that "ons 7 5 
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om affording the molt inviting opportunity to an em. | 26th « 


priſing and ambitious leader. In the life-time gf 15 Hobs) 
mud he had declared himſelf in favour of the u. er 
prince T zhmas : his ſucceſſes againſt different Mr ENT 
Afghans railed his reputation; and his profeſſions of I | = 


alty and attachment to the prince, whole cauſe ſeem; 
hopeleſs, procured him the warm confidence of the * 
ſighted Tæhmas, who raiſed him to the dignity of a Tov 
and gave him the chief command of the Perſian ar 
The natural powers of Nader's mind, unaided by 0 
cation, enabled him to penetrate into the real character, 
and views of men, and gave him that alcendency which 
great minds acquire over the weak. By his attention 
to the army, he converted a military body which wy 
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truly contemptible, into a well-diſciplined, intrepid, 2nd porce 
formidable power. Aßbreſf led his Afzhans againſt this 8 hilt 
new enemy, and a deciſive action was ſoon fovoh: new . 15.006 
the city ot Damgocn, in a plain called Mehmard./ 5 | author 
which the reigning prince was totally defeateg * or wo 
event happened on the 2d of October 1729. Soon after lain. 
which ſucceſs, Nader forced the camp of the Afghans, aud ciſive 
obliged their king to ſeek his ſafety by flight. These ing ou 
victories ſo greatly advanced the popularity of Nader kances 
that Tæhmas began to diſcover great jealouſy at the on mi 
growing power of his general, whom he had now in- | ſettled 
veſted with the moſt diſtingviſhed mark of his fayuyr .d 
by conferring on him the honour of bearing his own | creaſed 
name; ſo that he was now called Tahna Ku; | cniplar 
Khan. of Ru 
Aſpreff having repaired to Iſpahan after his defeats, king 4 
cauſed the unfortunate prince Huſſein to be put to in his 
death; and plundering the city ot its moſt valuable Intl 
effects, retreated to Shiras, We are told by the Perſu event / 
writer of the Life of Nader Shah, that he maſlacred officers 
moſt of the inhabitants in cold blood, and among | plains 
them a number of learned men, who had retired from the wi 
the world, and hoped to cloſe their days in a ſtudious men, v 
tranquillity, Thus ended the government of the Afghani, the del 
after it had continued ſeven years and twenty-one days, not on 
7 zhmas ſoon after entered the capital of Perſia, which | interna 
exhibited the moſt diſmal ſcene of ruin and deſolation, declare 
Nader next obtained, or rather extorted, from the king, | and ex 
a delegation of his prerogative to levy money on the { pable c 
people, for the purpoſe of paying the army ; this powe: as well 
was only wanting to render him king in effect, whill Such 
the paſſive prince enjoyed the empty title. Nader, after enforce 
ſome time, drove the Afghans out of Shiras ; and theic moſt p 
whole force being diſperſed and broken, became the prey gan c 
even of the enraged peaſantry, who put all to death nis pro 
that came in their way; and by ſuch hands the ill- fatec o larg 
Aſbreff periſhed, nd for 
The Turks, who had ſupported the cauſe of th: anks e 
Afghans, next felt the reſentment of Nader, and wet: 3 of Per 
deteated by him in a pitched battle, In the year 17327 ength 
the Perſian general, being at the head of an army de | he cre 
voted to his intereſts, and amounting to 70,000 men, at al 


ihould 


ſeized upon the perſon of Tæbmas, whom he depoſed, 20% | y erfian 
advanced Abbas, the ſon of that prince, an infant only it. 3 Om 
months old, to the kingly dignity, whilſt the officers 206 | 5 
principal men in Perſia appointed him regent of the ſtate Lerſia, 
during the minority. Tæhmas was conveyed to AV nee 
ſan, where, ſays the Perſian hiſtorian, “a magnincem ectuall 
priſon was prepared for him and his feraglio, in which be RN 
paſſed the remainder of his life; and no doubt fours itruck 
his retirement, however diſgraceful, more ſuitable to cxprell 
the indolence of his temper, and the weaknels of his Wks 
underſtanding, than the perpetual anxieties of a throne. \ yeh | 
Here, according to Mr. Hanway, he lived only gig nA 
years, and was then murdered by order of Riza Aal, _ 
the eldeſt ſon of Nader (who had married one of his of Per/ 
daughters) when he was regent of Per/ia. rel 


Tzhmas had made a diſhonourable peace with the ns 
Turks, which furniſhed the plea for depoſing him; and * 1 
Nader, immediately diſclaiming it, marched an army ” ie 0 
gainſt Bagdad; but he was defeated by O/in, the Tur! * XN 


general, with great Joſs: however, he ſoon wipes © 
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that lain by the event of a ſecond action, in which tte ader 
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Turks were routed, and Oſmin, their leader, ey 
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„5 baggage and artillery, together with the 
the al N taken; and it 1s ſaid that 40, ooo 
on ſt their lives. This battle was fought on the 
Turks 1 1733. A treaty of peace followed, by 
__ he Turks * every thing which they had 
| which * Per {ia during the inteſtine commotions of 
8 e . and the boundaries of the two empires 
(nos Kegel according to their ancient limits: but in 
ee Nader ſeems to have been duped by the 
this negotiation : N 
ace of Abmed, governor of Bagdad; for Sultan Mab— 
2 chooſing to ratify the peace, hoſtilities were 
nk and a decifive battle was ſoon fought in the 
el of Baghavend, near Erivan, in which the Turks 
vreatly out- numbered the Per fans. Hantay ſays, the 
utter army conſiſted of 55,000 men, and the former of 
Fo, ooo; but the Perſian hiſtorian talks in the moſt ex- 
. travagant manner on this occaſion, making the Turki/h 
E ce to conſiſt of 70,000 horſe, and 50,000 foot, 
E bilſt he ſinks the force of Nader to no more than 
E ;:.oc0 men: and in the event of that day the ſame 
, . 
F "thor aſſerts, that the Turks left half their army dead 
or wounded, with Aödalla, their general, amongſt the 
lain. Mr. Hanway relates it to have been a moſt de- 
cifive victory on the part of the Perſians, without ſhak- 
ine our belief by deſcribing ſuch wonderful circum- 
E :nces, The Porte was then glad to conclude a peace, 
on much worſe terms than the Baſha of Bagdad had 
ſettled the year before. 
Nader, whoſe ambition enlarged as his power en- 
| creaſed, ſeems to have taken Alexander for his great ex- 
| cniplar; for in an embaſly which was ſent to the court 
| of Rufſia about this time, in the name of the infant 
king Abbas III. Nader is deſcribed as equal to Alexander 
in his valour and fortune. 
In the year 1736 the infant king died, upon which 
event Nader convened all the governors, elders, and great 
officers, together with the generals of his army, in the 
plains of Megan, near the banks of the Aras, where 
| the whole of his army, amounting to near 100,000 
men, was likewiſe collected, Here, after expatiating on 
the deliverance which he had accompliſhed for Perſia, 
not only from foreign enemies, but the moſt deſtructive 
internal commotions, with conſummate diſſimulation he 
declared himſelf determined to retire to a private ſtation, 
and exhorted them to chooſe a king who ſhould be ca- 
pable of defending the kingdom from outward violence, 
as well as of ſuppreſſing all tendency to ſecret diſſentions. 
Such pretenſions to a diſintereſted patriotiſm, though 
enforced upon the eyes and ears of the audience by the 
molt prepoſſeſſing ſemblance of ſincerity, could hardly 
gain credit with any one: had Nader been ſincere in 
nis profeſſions, he would not have collected on the ſpot 
io large an army, by means of which he had the lives 
and fortunes of all preſent at his abſolute diſpoſal. All 
ranks cencurred in ſoliciting Nader to accept the diadem 
of Perſia, which he continued to decline; but was at 
ength prevailed upon to receive, whilſt he ſtipulated that 
de crown ſhould be rendered hereditary in his family; 
lat all the ſurviving deſcendants of the Seffie family 
inould receive no protection whatever; and that the 
Perfians ſhould forſake the ſect of Ali, and embrace that 
of Omar conditions which plainly ſhew, that whilſt 
52 was openly refuſing the offer of the crown of 
| -er/1a, he was ſecretly meditating to annex the Ottoman 
-mpue to that kingdom, to which nothing could ſo ef- 
;ectually pave the way, as his propoſed change in the 
lion of bis country, Coins of various {orts were 
truck on this occaſion, on which all Nader's titles were 
exprelled on the one ſide, and on the reverſe an Arabic 
:nicription, implying, that what had happened was the 
belt: the letters of which ſentence are numeral, and 
when added together make 1145, the year of the Ma- 
| --medan epoch in which Nader was raiſed to the throne 
of Perſia, Some of theſe coins are preſerved in the Bed- 
es library. Mr, Hanway relates other inſcriptions 
wich were on ſome of the coins; one was, ** Nader, 
ing of kings, and glory of the age.“ Another, coins 
proclaim through the carth the reign of Nader, the 
* Ne conquers the world,” The prieſts alone op- 
Nat : a innovation in religion which the ambition of 
had cauſed him to introduce ; and for this conduct 
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they ſoon felt the weight of his reſentment, by being de- 


prived of their revenues, which were applied to the 
maintenance of the army. 

No ſooner was the new king ſecurely ſeated on the 
throne, than he turned his thoughts to an invaſion ot 
India: he had nothing at that time to apprehend from 
the Turks, who were then at war with the Rufians ; and 
the exhauſted ſtate of Pa obliged him to have recourſe 
to ſome foreign means of maintaining that vaſt army 
which he had formed, and whole attachment to him 
was the only ſecure tenure by which he held his ſove- 
reignty, Accordingly, in December 1736, he began his 
march towards India. The pretext for waging war 
againſt the Mogul was founded on the aſylum which 
he had afforded in his territories to the fugitive Afghans. 
The king of Perſia led an army conſiſting of more than 
100,000 men, over the mountains. In this expedition 
he was attended by his ſecond ſon Naſralla; his eldeſt, 
named Riza Kouli, was appointed regent of Perſia during 
the abſence of his father. The taking of Kandahar and 
Cabul, places of conſiderable ſtrength on the confines of 
the two empires, and defended by brave and hardy 
mountaineers, employed a year and a half; but theſe 
being reduced, his progreſs towards Delhi, the capital of 
Hindaſtan, received no conſiderable obſtruction, although 
he was obliged to paſs his army over the five branches 
of the river Indus; but here no enemy appeared to op- 
poſe him. When he had advanced within ſeventy-five 
miles of the capital, an army compoſed of near 200,000 
men, commanded by Mahimmed Shah, the emperor of 
Hindeſtan, in perſon, was drawn up on the piains of 
Karnal, and offered battle to the Perſians; Nader was 
no leſs impatient for action ; and on the 14th of Fe- 
bruary 1739, a partial engagement took place, which 
however ſoon decided the fate of India; for the ele- 
phants, on whom the Indians chiefly relied, were ren- 
dered formidable only to their maſters, by the ſuperior 
addreſs of Nader, who ſtruck a terror into thoſe un- 
wieldy animals, by preſenting to them portable fires 
wherever they advanced: theſe creatures, having an in- 
ſtinctive dread of fire, immediately turned back, and 
ruſhing precipitately on the Indian army, threw it into 
confuſion, This defeat left the unhappy Mabommed 
nothing to hope for but from the clemency of the con- 
queror ; to obtain which, four days after the battle, he 
ſurrendered himſelf, his crown and kingdom, into ths 
hands of Nader, who made his triumphal entry into 
Delbi on the gth of March. 

The firſt act of power which the Per/zars exerciſed, 
was to\monopolize all the corn which was contained in 
that city, upon which they fixed a very advanced price. 
As the wealth of the richeſt city in the world was then 
at their mercy, the inconſiderable profit which ſuch a 
mean trafic could produce, was not likely to excite 
them to ſuch an act of oppreſſion; and it is much 
more probable that it was done with a view to ex- 
cite tumults among the poor, who were deprived of 
the means of ſubſiſtence by this faCtitious ſcarcity : but 
whatever was the motive, ſuch was the effect of the 
meaſure, the populace roſe, and in the firſt intemperance 
of their fury killed many Perſians, with ſome circum» 
ſtances of extreme cruelty. Theſe commotions fur- 
niſhed a pretext to the conqueror for permitting a 
general maſlacre and plunder of the city, This car- 
nage continued for ſeven hours, when the interceſſions 
of the emperor and his nobles prevailed on Nader to call 
off his ſoldiers. According to Hantway, 110,000 in- 
habitants periſhed in this maſlacre; and the Perſian 
hiſtorian ſtates that the enraged ſoldiery demoliſhed every 
building by which they paſſed. 

Whilſt Nader continued at Delhi, he cauſed ſilver 
coin to be ftruck, with which he paid his army; it 
bore the following inſcription, ** Nader, the moſt for- 
tunate, and the king of kings, is the moſt powerful 
prince upon earth.” On the reverſe, + May God per- 
petuate his reign.” _ 

At the ſame time that. the royal treaſures and wealth 
were ſeized, every individual, who was ſuppoſed to poſſeſs 
any property, from the great lords down to the merchants, 
and even the common people, was obliged to deliver 


up a large portion of his fortune, In the midſt of 
theſe 
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theſe exactions, Naſralla, the fon of Nader, was 
married to a daughter of the Mogul emperor 3 on 
which occaſion the face of joy which appeared, was 
rather adding inſult to the diſtreſſes which the country 
felt, than any alleviation of ſuch inſupportable opprel- 
ſions. In leſs than two months, the Perſian officers had 
been ſo alert in extorting from the Indians their gold, 
ſilver, jewels, rich manufaCtures, and every other ſpecies | 
of portable wealth, that the conqueror began to put his 
army in motion to return home, having previouſly rein- 
ſtated Mahbommed on the throne of the Magul empire; 
for which lenity he obtained a grant of all the territory 
to the weſtward of the Indus. The ſpoils which he 
brought away are ſuppoſed to amount to about ninety 
millions of pounds ſterling. It is computed that the 
houſes and goods deſtroyed by fire, and the fields that 
were laid waſte, amounted to near twenty crores, or 
twenty-five millions. We may reckon, upon the 
whole,” ſays Hanway, ** that this Per/ian ravager ſpoiled 
the Indians of above 120 millions of pounds; and not 
leſs than 200,000 of the natives periſhed, either in 
battle, by the maſlacre in the city, or in the villages; of 
which number 50,0co are ſuppoſed to have died by 
famine.” 
W hilft the army was repaſſing the mountains, on their 
way home, the tyrant had the hardineſs to demand from 
every officer and ſoldier in his camp all the jewels 
which they had collected, as ſpoils, in the expedition. 
Theſe he claimed as his peculiar right; and ſuch was 
his unbounded authority, that this arbitrary requiſition 
was acquieſced in, without raiſing any diſſatisfaction 
among his troops. — The conſequences which flowed 
from this expedition of Nader Shah into [ndia, were not 
confined to the conquering and conquered kingdoms ; 
but the revolution in the government of India, which 
aroſe out of this event, enabled the Exgliſß company of 
merchants trading to Bengal, to take polleſſion of the 
territorial government of that province, and to transfer 
the e which uſed to centre in Delli to the Britiſh 
iſles ! 
Nader, in returning with his immenſe treaſures into 
Perſia, narrowly eſcaped death by the hands of an aſ- 
ſaſin, whom his ſon, Riza Koul:, had hired to perpetrate 
the deed ; but the plot being detected, Riza, by order of 
his father, was deprived of ſight, and afterwards put to 
death. The diſcovery of his ſon's baſeneſs ſeems to 
have made a deep and laſting impreſſion on the father, 
the tranſcript of whoſe ſoul was viſible in the parricidal 
prince. The conqueror of India from henceforth gave 
the moſt unbounded ſcope to his natural diſpoſition to 
cruelty and oppreſſion; and the Perſians, inſtead of ex- 
periencing a milder government, and more lenient im- 
poſts, in conſequence of the wealth of Iadia being trans- 
ferred to their kingdom, were cruelly oppreſted by taxes 
and requiſitions, whilſt the ſlighteſt indication of diſcon- 
tent was conſtrued into treaſon ; and the loſs of ſub- 
ſtance was followed either by ſevere corporal puniſh- 
ments, or the Joſs of life by the hands of the execu- 
tioner. Had Nader died immediately after his return 
from this expedition, his exploits as a conqueror would 
have been as brilliant perhaps as any thing which had 
been atchieved by man, whilſt the ſeverity of his conduct 
might have been palliated by great and illuſtrious ex- 
amples; but the circumſtances of his life, after that pe- 
riod, mark his character with no other traits than thoſe 
which diſtinguiſh the moſt cruel and inſatiable tyrant. 
The Indian treaſures were depoſited in the caſtle of 
Kelat, by far the ſtrongeſt hold in the Perſian territory. 
We owe the acquaintance with a remarkable circum- 
ſtance in the life of this prince, to Mr. Ives, who re- 
lates, that Nader meditated a marriage with the Czarina 
of Ruſſia; the propoſal, as might be ſuppoſed, was re- 
jected, tho' in terms of guarded reſpect. Yoyage from 
England to India, page 219.—A ſplendid embaſſy was 
ſent from Perſia to that court, after the return of the king 
from his Indian expedition; and it was then doubtleſs 
that the treaty of marriage was propoſed. The empreſs 
who then reigned was Elixabeth, daughter of Peter the 

reat. 

Soon after Nader's return, he cauſed a tranſlation of 
the four goſpels to be made into Perſie; it was ex- 
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fiction could ſupply : when this perverted 

the hiſtory of Ze/us Chriſt was preſented to the . 
Perſia, he decided very peremptorily on the men“ 
Chriſtianity, altho* he had not been many years por: : 
of reading the manuſcript; and rewarded the = 
lators in a manner very inadequate to the pains the hat 
beſtowed ; but he declared his intentions were to ding 
a religion ſuperior to any which had yet been ae 
gated to mankind. —It could not be ſuppoſed thy Fa 
tyrant of Perſia and ſpoiler of [ndia could reliſh x jo. 
gion, the Founder of which declared that his kinedon 
was not of this world, The ſtrong natural gs 
which Nader poſfeſſed might poffibly have afliſtcg bin 
very eſſentially in an attempt to rival the prophet 4 
Mecca, if avarice, cruelty, and tyranny had not at engl 
gotten entire poſſeſſion of his ſoul, and cauſed him 1. 
bear down every thing by dint of his authority, inflea! 
of ſoothing mankind, and conciliating the public ole 
Had he til! cultivated the inſinuating blandiſhments which 
procured him popularity in his early carcer, he mizhy 
have effected ſuch things as would have for ever dion: 
cd his name; but his natural ferocity, which, in many 
inſtances, had been ſupprefied during the former ws, 
of his life, now burſt forth, and marked the rule 
paſſion in his breaſt; it narrowed his views, and nick 
even his intereſt, as well as his ambition, hold a {ubordi. 
nate place; it ſunk him into a deteſtable wretch, the 
ſcourge and terror of mankind; and rendered him odious 
even to thoſe whom he moſt favoured, 

Nader did not long amuſe himſelf with the chimen 
of becoming the founder of a new religion; he pre- 
ſently reſumed an occupation much better ſuited to his 
nature and his habits, by leading an army againſt the 
Leſgees or Leczies, a people inhabiting the mountainous 
country of Dage/tan, who had defeated and ſlain Z:14. 
reddoula, his brother, whilſt the principal force of the 
kingdom was engaged in the Indian expedition; but in 
prolecuting this war, Nader had well nigh loſt his 
whole army by famine, and was unable effectually to 
annoy the enemy. The Perſian troops were no longer 
thoſe bold, hardy, and diſciplined warriors which Nat 
had formed; the ſpoils and the manners of India had 
made them fond of life, and unwilling to put it to the 
hazard. A freſh war with the Tarts broke out in 1744, 
but from it Nader reaped no additional laurcls. An 
impoſtor was now brought forward, named Saun, who 
pretended to be a younger ſon of Shah Huſſcin: the 
Turks called him Sefi, but he being defeated on the very 
{pot where Nader had been cledted king, the tyrant 
cauſed a pyramid of human hcads, collected from the 
priſoners whom he had executed, to be built, in memo- 
rial of his victory. But inſurrections in diffe. ent parts of 
Per ſia toon followed, on this rebellion being quaſhed: 
however, Nader at length gained fuch a ſignal victory 
over the Turks, near Erivan, as brought about a peace; 
and the man who had eſcaped numbetlels dangers 1n the 
held, at length died by afſaflination in his tent. Four 
Perſian officers, whom he had doomed to death, ae 
{aid to have done this deed. After bravely defending 
himſelf for ſome time, the mercileſs tyrant implored 
mercy ; but his aſlaſſins were as obdurate as he himlelt 
had been. He was flain on the 8th of June 1747, at tht 
age of ſixty years. 

The ſhort ſketch which we have given of the life of 
this extraordinary man, may help the reader to a genera 
idea of his character: we ſhall here only add, that not 
man in Perfia could at all equal Nader in bodiy 
ſtrength ; and his voice was ſo powerful, that it inſpired 
his troops with boldneſs, and his enemies with diſma}: 
The Perſian writer of the Life of Nader, tranſlated 0 
Sir William Jones, ſhews how entirely unacquainted he 
was with the perſonal qualities of his hero, by ſayi"s 
6 his voice, as a man who heard it at the fiege © 
Bagdad informed one of my triends, was uncommon! 
clear and ſtrong.” Life of Nader, page 20.— Vet hv 
tranſlator ſays in his preface, that this Perſian hiſtoria 
who is ſomewhere called Mirza Mabadi, attended 
his hero in many of his expeditions, and was an eh 
witneſs of the ations which he deſcribes.” We cou 
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noticed, as the tranſlator's name ſtamps a conſequence 


work. 
0 already ruined by a ſucceſſion of tyrants, was 
of jo *y 


he no leis ſevere oppreſſions of petty 
=_ — its little remains of ſtrength were ex- 
ky” 0 5 length the Indian treaſures which had been 
40 rred at Kelat, and had continued untouched during 
4 "life of Nader, were ſeized upon by Ahmet, a prince 
eraſer who by their means obtained the ſovereignty 
- an extenſive country, including the eaſtern part ol 
Perf and the acquiſitions of the Perſian conqueror in 
India Ide Georgians, under prince Heraclius, likewiſe 
vecomiog independent, grew formidable by their con- 
.uefts and accethons of ſtrength ; whilſt all the ſouthern 
. vinces, being at length brought under the controu| 
Kein Tau. enjoyed a ſtate of tranquillity : and we 
learn from colonel Capper, who paſſed thro' Perſia in the 
ear 1778, that this prince had then transferred the 
ba of government to Schiras ; and tho” he had effectua)ly 
ſ-cured himſelf from the deſigns of every competitor, 
and was poſſeſſed of an army of 60,090 men, yet he choſe 
not to aſſume the titie of king, but contented bimiſelt 
with the leſs invidious one of $** Protector of Perſia. 


ABOUT thirty miles from the city of Schiras are 
magnificent remains of the ancient palace of Per ſe- 
lis, which was wantonly burnt by Alexander the Great. 
Theſe at a diſtance appear as in a kind of amphitheatre, 
they being ſeated in a fine plain, and partly encompaſſed 
by a range of mountains in the form of a half-moon. 
"This ancient palace of the kings of Perſia, uſually 
called the houſe of Darius, has part of the walls of three 
of its ſides ſtill ſtanding. The front extended fix hun- 
drcd paces from north to ſouth, and three hundred and 
ninety from eaſt to weſt. The ſtones of the wall are 
black, barder than marble, ſome of them finely poliſhed, 
and many of them of ſuch a ſurpriſing ſize, that it is 
dificult to conceive how the ancient Perſians were able 
to remove and raiſe ſuch prodigious males, 

The front of the palace repreſents the imperfect re- 
mains of ry noble flights of ſteps, carried to a great 
eight, which Jead to a ſpacious platform, upon which 
| moſt remarkable work of art which has eſcaped de- 
ſtruction, is a large figure reſembling a Sphynx, in baſſs 
relievs, fourteen feet and an half high, and twenty-two 
feet from the fore Jegs to thoſe behind ; but this bold 
production of ancient art is much maimed and defaced, 
Fartner to the ſouthward is a large baſon for water, 
which is formed out of a ſingle ſtone, twenty feet in 
length, and upwards of ſeventeen feet broad. Heaps of 
m2.-nificent ruins appear ſtrewed upon the ground, and 
the fite of forty apartments is clearly diſcernible, altho' 
they are now nearly Jevelled with the ground. A variety 
of curious ſculptures, more or Jeſs perfect, appear in 
different parts of the ruins; among theſe appear the 
repretentation of a lion tearing in pieces a bull, in baſs 
relievo, much larger than the life. To the weſt are two 
gates uncovered : within one of them are the figures 
of two men fighting with a bull, that has a ſingle horn 
in its forehead ; this horn one man graſps with his left 
hand, while, with his right, he plunges a dagger into 
his belly. On the other ſide the figure, another man 
holds the horn with his right hand, and ſtabs the bull 
with his left. The other gate has the figure of a man 
hzhting in the ſame manner with a winged deer, that 
has alſo a horn in its forchead. Horns were anciently 
the emblems of ſtrength and majeſty; and the orientals 
called Alexander the Horned, becauſe, ſay they, he .made 
himſelf king of the horns of the ſun, that is, of the caſt 
and weſt, 

Various columns, pedeſtals, pillars, windows, and 
other relics of ancient magnificence are ſpread a- 
round, ſome ſtill riſing majeſtically from the ſpot where 
they originally ſtood, others broken down, and ſcattered 
in confufion. Among theſe are pieces of ſculpture, re- 
preſenting camels on their knees ; and on the top of one 
of the columns ſtill ſtanding is a compartment, in which 
camels are repreſented in that poſture. Under a gate is 
che figure of a man holding a lion by the mane. To 
the ſouth are ſubterrancous pattages, into which none of 
ns Per ſuns dare to enter, though they ate ſaid to con- 
. 20 
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tain great treaſures, This proceeds from a general 
perſuaſton, that all the lights carried into them will go 
out of themſelves. But both Sir Fchn Chardin and Mr. 
Le Bruyn, far from being intimidated by this opinion, 
examined theſe paſſages with the utmoſt care, and pro- 
ceeded through them with lights till they ended in a 
narrow opening, which extended a great length, and 
appeared to have been formed originally for an 2queduct ; 
but its ſtraitneſs rendered it impoſſible for them to proceed 
through it. 

Four ſeparate and detached ſtructures are plainly diſ- 
tinguiſhable; of each of which very magnificent and 
ample remains are ſtill to be ſeen. The figure of a man 
with ſomething on his head reſembling a tiara, accom=- 


panied with two women, who hold over his head an um 


brella, appears in three diſtin& parts of the extenſive 
ruins which here overſpread the earth. There are other 
baſſo relieves, one of which repreſents ſomething like a 
triumph, in which a number of people are ſeen in pro— 
ceſſion, bearing a varicty of articles, which have been 
ſuppoſed to be preſents deſigned for a king, who appears 
the principal figure in the piece, and is attended by an 
empty chariot, a led camel, led horſes, &c. 

It is obſervable, that the drapery of all the human 
figures in this edifice is extremely ſingular, and has not 
the leaſt relation to that of the ancient Greeks and Ro- 
mans; but their military habits reſemble thoſe of the 
Medes and Perſians, 

No muſcles are viſible in the naked parts of the figures, 
which have a heavy air, and nothing has been obſerved 
but the contours; this neglect makes them appear ſtiff and 
inelegant. The draperies have the ſame defect ; and the 
whole has a taſteleſs ſameneſs. The proportions, how- 
ever, have been finely kept, both in the great and ſmall 
figures; which is a proof that thoſe who made them were 
not entirely deſtitute of capacity, but the artiſt probably 
was not allowed a ſufficient time for an elaborate diſplay 
of his ſkill. The ornaments are, however, exceedingly 
beautiful, as are alſo the chairs in which ſome of the 
figures are ſeated, notwithſtanding their being 1 »w much 
impaired. It is therefore probable, that ſome fine frag- 
ments have been deſtroyed. Beſides, moſt of the ſtones 
are poliſhed like a mirror, particularly thoſe within the 
portals, and that compoſe the windows and pavements. 
Thele are of various colours, as white, grey, yellow, 
red, deep blue, and in ſome places black ; but the ſtones 
of which the greateſt part of the edifice is formed are 
of a clear blue, In ſhort, every thing correſponds with 
the grandeur and magnificence of a great king's palace, 
to which the images and relievos give a ſurpriſing air of 
majeſty. There is no doubt of there having been very 
ſtately portals and grand galleries to afford a communi- 
cation with all the detached parts of the edifice : moſt 
of the columns, whole remains are ſtill ſo beautiful, 
were doubtleſs intended to ſupport thoſe galleries ; and 
there even appears to be ſtil! ſome remains of the royal 
apartments, In a word, the magnificence of theſe ruins 
can never be ſufficiently admired ; and immenſe ſums 
muſt unqueſtionably have been expended in raiſing and 
adorning this ſtupendous ſtructure. 

Near the mountain are two ancient tombs of the 


kings of Perſia, one to the north and the other to the 


ſouth. Theſe ate both hewn out of the rock, and are 
noble fragments of antiquity. Their fronts are covered 
with figures and other ornaments, The form of oth 
is nearly the ſame, 

Two leagues from theſe ruins is a place called Nox! 
RusTAN, where there arc tombs of perſons of eminence 
among the ancient Perſians, that reſemble thoſe of Perſe- 
polis, only they are carved much higher in the rock. 
This place receives its name from one Ru/?an, or Ro/lam, 
whoſe figure is carved there, He was a general under 
the firſt Cyrus, and of princely extraction ; but his real 
hiſtory has been Joſt in the fabulous traditions concerning 
him, which have obtained general belief. It is pre- 
tended that he was a potent prince, of ſo immenſe a 
ſtature, that he was forty cubits in height, and lived one 
thouſand one hundred and thirteen years. It is remark- 
able that all the human figures repreſented in ſtone about 
this tomb are in the Raman dreſs, altho' it is ſuppoſed to 


| have been erected for Darius Hy/taſpes, from its perteQ1y 
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correſponding with the deſcription given of his tomb by | 
Cteſius in his Hiſtory of Perſia, and with that of Dio- 

dorus Siculus, at which time the Roman name had not ex- 

tended beyond Italy. 

At two hundred paces diſtance, on the weſtern fide, 
are two tables cut in a rock, That to the left repreſents 
two men on horſeback, one of whom graſps a circle, of 
which the other has quitted the hold. Some imagine 
that the firſt is Alexander, and the other Darius, who by 
this action reſigns to him the empire. 


S-& © r. VII. 


Of the Exerciſes, rura! Sports, Games, and Diverſions 
ſed in Perſia, Of the Manner of Travelling; of their 
-ouriers, and Foot Meſſengers. 


AVING conſidered the buildings of the Perſians, 

and the noble antiquities ſtil] remaining of the 

grandeur of the ancient kings of Perſia, we ſhall return 

to the moderns, and take a view of their exerciſes and 
diverſions. 

As the Parthians were for many ages famous for their 
ſkill in horſemanſhip, and the uſe of the bow, there are 
at preſent no exerciſes in which the young men of rank, 
both of that province, and of Per/ia in general, more 
excel, 

They are alſo taught to manage the ſabre, and to 
throw the lance. After they had gone through theſe 
exerciſes, they were formerly permitted to ſhoot for a 
prize in the royal meidan at 1/pahan, before the king and 
court, in order to exhibit their activity and addreſs to 
the greateſt advantage. In that ſquare was a high pole 
like the maſt of a ſhip, and upon it was ſet a cup, ſome- 
times of maſly gold, eſpecially if the king and great 
officers intended to ſhoot at it, as they frequently did be- 
fore the reign of Nader. Thoſe who contended for the 
prize rode full gallop with their bows and arrows in their 
hands, and when they had paſſed a little beyond the 
pole, without either 4 ˙4A or turning their horſes, 
they bent themſelves backwards, and let fly their arrows 
at the cup, and he who brought it down gained great 
honour. 

Among their rural ſports, their manner of hunting 
ſeems no leſs remarkable, They have very fleet grey- 
hounds, but the „lags and antelopes they courſe are fo ſwift 
of foot, that the hounds cannot come up with them, 
without the afliſtance of their hawks. Of theſe they 
have various kinds brought from Circaſſia, the northern 
part of the empire, and even Ruſſia. Theſe hawks are 
not only taught to fly at quai, partridges, rabbits, and 
hares, but even at deer, and the moſt furious wild beaſts, 
To bring them up to this exerciſe, they are ſaid to take 
the ſkin of one of theſe beaſts, and having ſtuffed it, 
faſten a piece of fleſh on its head, on which they ſuffer 
the hawk to feed while they draw the ſtuffed ſkin along 
upon wheels, to uſe them to fix themſelyes on the head, 
while it moves. 

When the king or the great men go a hunting, the 
country people, for ten or fifteen leagues round, are or- 
dered to drive all the wild beaſts and game into a certain 


place, ſurrounded with fences and ſtrong nets; and when 


they are thus encloſed, every perſon in the company 
ſhoots at what he pleaſes, and there are frequently ſeveral 
hundred killed at theſe hunting matches. They know 
nothing of hunting by the ſcent; but they frequently 
bring up l-opards and panthers to hunt, or rather ſurprize 
the game, for they creep from one cover to another, till 
they can leap upon their prey, but never purſue it in-a 
continued courſe. 

The Perſians have no vehicle for the purpoſe of travel- 
ling that has the leaſt reſemblance to the palanguin in 
uſe in India, and fo adapted to indulge the indolence of 
the effeminate and luxurious: nor are there any wheel- 
carriages in the country, The only method of convey- 
ance is by means of camels, horſes, mules, and aſſes. 

In times of peace, before the late reigns, and the 
civil wars that have ſpread deſolation through the coun- 
try, people uſually travelled in caravans, conſiſting of 
four or five hundred camels, beſides other beaſts; this 
was attended with little expence, there being caravan— 
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ſeras at proper diſtances, where they had their lag. 
gratis, and purchaſed proviſions at the beſt hand "Spy 
The Perſian couriers are armed with ſabres and 
a white ſaſh girded from their ſhoulders to their went 
many times round their bodies, which enables gp, 
ride for ſeveral days with little fatigue, They take i * 
wherever they can find them, which are frequently Via, 
returned to the owners : they even diſmount velle, 
and often leave them to walk and carry their Who, 
The injuſtice of this behaviour occaſions their dei 
ſometimes repulſed and ſeverely treated; thyy,þ "J 
cording to the laws, an entire ſubmiſſion is tequel 
they are employed in the king's ſervice. 28 
The letters of private perſons are carried by /botir: 
or footmen ; and if any man has letters to ſend, he 00 
patches one of theſe with them on purpoſe, The ins 
travel a thouſand miles in eighteen or twenty Fs 0. 
not aſk more than twenty pence or two ſhillings ; d. 
for their trouble. They take with them a bottle & 
water, and a little bag of proviſions, which ferys Fs 
thirty or forty hours, 8 
The /ah and the great men have ſeveral of theſe in 
their retinue; but before a man can be admitted one of 
the king's running footmen, he mult give a very exttagr— 
dinary proof of his being ſwift of foot; for he muſt run 
from the great gate of the palace at J/pahan to a place 3 
league and a half from thence twelve times in à der 
and every time bring an arrow delivered to him by thoie 
who ſtand at the end of the race, to ſhew that he has jun 
the whole courſe; and this he performs between ſun-if 
and ſun-ſet, that is, in thirteen or fourteen hours at mot 
tho” it is no leſs than an hundred and eight miles, 


SECT. IX; 


Of their Marriages ; the Treatment and Empliymenti if 
their Women ; the Behaviour to the Dying, and Fune- 
rals of the Perſians. 


Apps Per fians are allowed four legal wives, but the 
people in general are far from making ule of this 
liberty: and we are informed by Mr. Hanway, that a mul- 
lah, or prieſt, obſerved to him, that though their law per- 
mitted a plurality of wives, and did not reſtrain men in the 
number of concubines; yet they always conſidered him 
as the moſt virtuous man, who confined himſelf to one 
wife, without any concubine; and at the ſame time in- 
timated his opinion, that celibacy ſeemed to be a war 
againſt nature, and was conſequently a crime, 

Indeed few men have more than one wife, who, among 
the great, ſeems to be taken from ſome political view, a; 
the quality or intereſt of her family, and to ſerve as the 
miſtreſs of the concubines, who wait upon her, though 
they are equally admitted to their maſter's bed; and 
their iſſue is no lets legitimate than that of the wilt, 

In chooſing a wife, they are ſatisfied with the account 
they receive from others of her beauty and accompiiſi- 
ments. Love, eſpecially among thoſe of high rank, 1s 
the leaſt motive for entering into the marriage-ftate; 
and the lady does not expect to excite it, Her great in- 
ducements are the number of ſlaves, the clothes, the 
equipage, and the figure the man makes in the world. 

The Per fians, when they have an advantageous match, 
marry their children in their infancy, otherwiſe they ar 
in no haſte with reſpect to their ſons ; but allow them in 
the mean time a female ſlave for their bedfellow. 

Before marriage, the woman is ſtripped naked, and her 
perſon examined by the mother, or other relation of the 
man, as the man is by the parents or friends of the wo- 
man. A report being made, the woman's parents de- 
mand the price; which being paid, the judge, or, where 
there is none, the prieſt, having received notice that the 
parties are ready, marries them; often without thel 
having ſeen each other, | 

The day before the bridegroom takes home his brid?, 
he ſends her a habit, ornaments, and jewels, ſuitable to 
her quality ; and the next day, towards the evening, he 
goes on horſeback, with the richeſt furniture he can pf: 
cure, attended by his friends, with muſic and dancing 
to fetch her home. She meets him part of the Wi 
mounted on a camel or horſe ; but ſo veiled that hee 


face cannot be ſcen. She is attended by her _— 
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4 bagoage. Both companies being joined, 
ck to the huſband's houſe, with eee 
and mulic playing before them, and followed by — mob, 

ho, with jo ful acclamations, expreſs their wiſhes for 
4s happineſs of the new-married pair, 

On their arrival at the houſe, the bride is led to her apart- 
ment, and the huſband ſoon follows her. This is in general 
firſt view he has of her face. The company ſpend the 
remainder of the evening, and ſometimes ſeveral days ſuc- 
ceſſively, in feaſting and rejoicing at the houſe; but the 
men and women are in ſeparate apartments; and if it be 
the wedding of a man of quality, the muſic, the dancing- 

irls, and the mob, are alſo generally well entertained. 
But marriage does not give the women any liberty; for 
they, to all appearance, are conſidered as little more than 
ſervile creatures, formed for the pleaſure of their lord. 

The Per ſiaus of rank have allo a kind of concubines, 
whom they agree with either for life, or for a certain time, 
Theſe contracts are alſo regiſtered before a magiltrate, 
and where a man parts with one of thele, ſhe muſt remain 
ſingle forty days, before ſhe enters into a contract with 
another, to ſee if ſhe be with child ; for in that caſe, the 
6rſt man muſt keep her till the is brought to bed, and 
afterwards take care of her children. A man may alſo 
take his ſlave to his bed, but he may diſpoſe of her as he 
pleaſes, without any ceremony, and yet their children in- 
herit according to their ſeniority ; and if the ſon of a ſlave 
be the eldeſt, he has an elder brother's pottion. 

Every perſon has a right to diſpoſe of his effects to 
ſuch of his children, and in ſuch proportions, as he thinks 
fit, except that he is limited by the marriage-contract to 
leave a certain part of his fortune to his legal wife, which 
deſcends to her iſſue. But where the father makes nv 
will, and where there is no ſubſiſting contract to leave a 
certain part of his fortune to any particular woman 2nd 
her children, the cldeſt ſon takes two thirds of his eſtate 


the 


children, without diſtinction. 

Divorces are eaſily obtained, eſpecially where both 
parties agree to part: the wife uſually alleges, that the 
huſband takes up too much time with his ſlaves and con- 
cubines to afford her due benevolence, or elſe that he is 
impotent; in either of which caſes a divorce is readily 


marry again. | 


— 


The women of Ghilan are very induſtrious; the com- 


rice, and performing other offices of agriculture; and 
within doors they are employed in ſpinning and working 
ia different manufactures: but women of ſuperior quality 
work very little, if at all. Quintus Curtius informs us, 
that Alexander ſent the mother of Darius ſeveral pieces of 
purple, and other veſtures, which he had received from 
Macedon, that if the manufacture pleaſed her, the might 
cauſe her grand-childten to imitate them. This was 
looked upon as a great indignity, it being eſteemed mean 
and diſhonourable for ladies in Perfia to work in wool. 
Alexander excuſed himſelf, as being ignorant of their 
cuſtoms, and aſſured the princeſs, that his ſiſter had 
worked the robe in which he was attired. 

Ihe girls are eſteemed at age when nine years old, 
and the boys at thirceen ; being then no longer under the 
direction of their guardians: and when a guardian dies, 
tae magiſtrate, upon examination, will admit them to be 
ol age ſooner, The eldeſt fon is always guardian to the 
younger children; and the infants have the privilege of 
nothaving their eſtates ſeized for the debts of the deceaſed, 
they are of age, and able to plead for themſelves. 

We ihall now give ſome account of their treatment 


1 dying and the dead, particularly of their funera! 
\ When a man is thought to be drawing near his laſt 
2 they let up lighted lamps, or make ſmall fires on 
1 of his houſe, that the people of the neigh- 
thy 000, and thoſe that pa's by, may pray for him. The 
n w or prieft, is al ſo ſent for, who reminds him that 
* wh o review his paſt life, and repent of his fins; 
N N 4555 make him repeat his creed. When he can 
5 10 enger, they read ſome chapters of the Koran to 
* expires, His death is immediately known by 
£70ans and lamentations of thoſe about him. 


and friends in their gayeſt equipage, with her ſlaves, | 


and effects, and the reſt is divided among the younger 


granted, and both the man and woman are at liberty to 


mon ſort are often ſeen abroad, without veils, planting 
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In every town, a pool, or large baſon of water, is pro- 
vided, for the purpoſe of waſhing the dead, previous to 
interrment; but the great men have baſons in their gar- 
dens, over which they pitch a tent for waſhing any of 
the ſamily when they die. After they have cleaned the 
corpſe, they ſtop up all the vents, as the mouth, noſe, 
ears, c. with cotton, that nothing may iſſue from them. 
Afterwards, the corpſe is wrapped up in a new winding- 
ſheet of cotton cloth; and if it be a perſon of fortune, 
lome paſſages out of the Koran are ſtamped upon it. The 


body is then depoſited in ſome place not near the houſe; 


and if it is to be buried at a conſiderable diſtance, it 
is put into a wooden coflin, filled with ſalt, lime, and 
perfumes ; which is their only method of embalming the 
dead in Perfia, for they never embowel them. 

Eight or ten days after the funeral, and on certain feſ- 
tivals, the friends and relations viſit the tomb, eſpecially 
the women, With their children, who there renew their 
lamentations, and, beating their breaſts, expoſtulate with 
the deceaſed upon his leaving them; meanwhile their 
triends endeavour to comfort them, and ſometimes leave 
at their grave, cakes, ſweetmeats, and fruit, in order to 
pleaſe the angels who guard the ſepulchre. 

They uſually mourn forty days, not by wearing black, 
which they deteſt as an internal habit, but by ſhewing 
the moſt lively expreſſions of grief two or three times a 
week, and wearing a torn and negligent garb of a dark 
blue colour, This time being expired, they bathe, ſhave, 
and dreſs themſelves in their uſual habits, Their wives 
appear moſt inconſolable; for a widow in Per/ia ſeldom 
marries a ſecond huſband. 


. 
Of the Religion and Super/lition of the Perſians. 


LE eſtabliſhed religion of Per/ia acknowledges the 
Koran to be the great law cf. the prophet Ma- 
homet, in as full a manner as it is received among the 
Turks ; but this their common faith has not been influ- 
ential in producing harmony and concord ; for the private 
intereſt and views of individuals ſoon gave riſc to ſuch 
a ſchiſm, as rendered Mabemedans as rancorous and fierce 
againſt each other, as the profeſſors of the Chriſtian 
faith have been, when the purity of their religion has 
been ſullied by the dogmas of aſſuming men. 

Ali was Mahomet's brother's ſon, and married to Fatima, 
the daughter of the prophet. Hence the Per ſians infer his 
right to the ſucceſſion, which was notwithſtanding in- 
vaded by his uncles Abubeker, Omar, and Oſman, the 
brothers of Mahomet, whoſe uſurpation, both as kings 
and prophets, is approved by the Turks. Ali at length 
ſucceeded ; and the diſpute might have been Joſt in obli- 
vion, had he made no different explications of the Koran. 
This, however, produced no extraordinary effects till 
the fourteenth century, when Sheffie, a man of an ex- 
emplary life, who pretended to a regular deſcent from 
Ali, began to teach and expound the Mabometan law, 
and the doctrine of Al's followers, in preference to the 
precepts taught by the Turkiſh doctors. This reviving 
the remembrance of the injury done to Al: by his uncles, 
the Per/ians began to curſe them in their public prayers, 
and changed the form of the Mahomedan creed, by giving 
Ali the title of the friend of God, Theſe two ſects 
being thus divided, thoſe who maintained the ſucceſſion 
of Abubeker, Omar, and Oſman, called themſelves Sunnis, 
while the followers of Ali took the name of Schias. 

The Perſians acknowledge that the Msoſaic was the true 
religion before Chri/?, whom they alfo believe to be a true 
prophet and teacher ſent from God; but that the religion 
he taught was contained in a book, which, at Mabo- 
met's coming, was taken by the ungel Gabriel into hea- 
ven, and the Koran brought down in its ſtead, They 
alſo, like the other Mabometans, ſay, that Feſus Chriſt 
did not die upon the croſs, but, as he was going to his 
crucifixion, he was inviſibly tranſlated to heaven ; and 
that Judas being miraculouſly brought thither in his 
place, his face appeared like that of Chri/t, and he was 
crucified in his ſtead, Thus they confeſs the truth of 
our Saviour's miſſion, but mingle almoſt every thing re- 
lating to him with extravagant fictions. —The Mabeme— 
dans, ſays Sir William Jones, whatever may be ſaid to the 
contrary, are certainly a fect of Chriſtians, if indeed they 
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deſerve the name, while they follow the impious hereſy | the moſt excruciating torments, but after wh 


of Arius. Deſcription of Aſia, page xxxiv.— So great is 


the abhorrence which this learned man entertains of the 


doctrine which aſſerts the unity of God / 

The Mabomedans have two articles of faith, and five 
of practice. That there is no other Cd but Cad, and 
that Mahomet is his prophet ; that men ought to obſerve 


bodily purifications; pray to God at the appointed 


times; give alms to the poor; faſt all the month of Ka— 
mezan, and, if poſſible, go in pilgrimage to the temple of 
Mecca, To theſe the Perſians add an eighth article, 
which is, that Ali is the friend of God. 

They imagine, that as ſoon as the deceaſed is Iaid in his 
tomb, the grave cloſed, and the company retired, the 
departed ſoul re-enters the body, and is viſited by two 
black angels, terrible to behold, the one called Munkir, 
and the other Nekir, who oblige the perſon to fit upright, 
and queſtion him concerning the unity of God, the miſſion 
of Mahimet, and the good or evil he has performed, 
which they record in a book to be opened at the general 
judgment: that in the mean while the ſouls of the faith- 
ful are filled with tranſports of joy; while the wicked 
endure the dreadful pangs of remorſe. T hey ſay, the 
ſoul wanders about till the body is interred ; but that it 
has no ſooner undergone the firſt examination in the ſe- 
pulchre, than it enters an aerial body, in which it con- 
tinues till the genera] reſurrection, when it will be re- 
united to its earthly frame, 

After the final judgment, they maintain, that all men 
muſt paſs over a certain bridge no wider than a razor's 
edge; that unbelievers and the wicked will infallibly 
fall, in their paſſage, into hell; but tha: the faithful ſhall 
paſs the bridge ſwifter than a bird flies through the air, 
and enter into paradiſe, 

The blefled, ſay they, after they have taſted of the 
fountain of living waters, ſhall feat themſelves on the 
banks of the river of delight, which 1s ſhaded by a tree 
ſo immenſely large, that was a man to ride poſt fifty 
thouſand years, he would not paſs the extent of one of 
its leaves: that Mahzimet and Ali ſhall ſerve the happy 
with the water of this delicious river, mounted on the 
Pay Duldul, an animal that has the head of a woman, 
the fect of a ſtag, and the hinder part of a tyger ; that 
they will be attended by innumerable companies of fair 
celeſtial beauties, with large black eyes, (as the word 
Hauri literally ſignifies in Arabic) created on purpoſe for 
the enjoyment of the ele&t. They alſo maintain, that 
they ſhall enjoy the free uſe of theſe voluptuous plea- 
ſures, without being capable of ſinning, becauſe nothing 
is forbidden; nor ſhall they there experience the effects 
of ſatiety, but their life, and health, and vigour will be 
everlaſting. 

If they be aſked how they can ſuppoſe that in para- 
diſe they ſhall be taken up with mere corporeal enjoy- 
ments, which periſh in the poſſeſſion ? they boldly reply, 
That theſe are not formed to ſupply any neceſfities of 
nature, but for pleaſure; and that all the delights we 
taſte in this life, we ſhall enjoy in a much higher degree 
in paradiſe; for this world, ſay they, is but a type of 
that, and all that we ſee came from thence, though every 
thing is extremely degencrated from its excellent original, 
If it be objected, that if we eat and drink in heaven, we 
mult be ſubject to the neceſlities and defilements which 
tollow eating and drinking; they anſwer, That the de- 
licious food of paradiſe ſhall evaporate in a perfumed 
ſweat through the pores; and that though they ſay the 
Perſian women ſhall be excluded paradiſe, they only 
mean that they ſhall not inhabit the ſame paradiſe as the 
men; but in another place will enjoy equal delights. 

There are, however, ſome Perſian doctors, who con— 
ſider all the promiſes and threatnings in the Koran in a 
ſpiritual and allegorical ſenſe, and lay, that theſe things 
are thus delivered, only to accomodate them to the groſs 
ideas of the people; but that the happineſs of paradiſe 
really conſiſts in being employed about objects proper for 
the foul, as in the knowledge of the ſciences, and the 
ſublime operations of the underſtanding; and that tne 
body ſhall have pleaſures ſuitable to its nature, and en- 
Joy all the delights of which it is capable; but not, as 
here upon earth, by meat and drink, and ſenſual indul— 
gences : that hell ſhall conſiſt in regret and deſpair for 
the loſs of paradiſe, while the body will be afflicted with 
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The Perſians ſometimes exalt Ali above Malern h. 
ſelf; they even pretend that Ali is not dead, ke Pa 
up into heaven, whence he ſhal! return, and f the = 

. . . —__ 3 . Moi 
with his doctrine. They never ſpeak without the uten 
deteſtation ./v% 2, Omar, and (/maan, 17 

They dilanguiſh uncleanneſs into two kings. Oe 
which they eſtcem ſinful, from its being ablolutely | , 
bidden by their law, as to drink wine and ſtrong At 
to eat pork, c.; while the other only communicate 
defilement that renders a perſon unfit to perform wenn 
acts of religion, as to pray to G, or read the * 
while he continues in this ſtate of uncleanness. it: 

The bigotted Perſiaus lay a greater ſtreſs upon the * 
remonial part of their law, than on the moral; for the 
waſhings and purifications muſt be oblerved, wha. 
elſe they omit. They have the maxim of their pro; 10 
frequently in their mouths, that ““ religion is Founded in 

purity, and half of it conſiſts in a man's keeping hin 

„ ſelf undefiled.” Their prayers are vain and crimud 
when offered up with unwaſhed hands; and it 18 he 
higheſt prophanation to touch the Koran in ſuch a flag. 
There are, indeed, ſuch a variety of defilements, that 
though they are obliged to pray five times a day, it i, 
almoſt impoſſible to prevent their being polluted betu een 
one prayer and another. 

As the Perſſans reckon their day from twelve at nc; 
to twelve the next day, the firſt hour of prayer is c. 
actly when the ſun is in the meridian; the ſecond j; 
in the evening; the third when it is ſo dark that ce 
cannot diſtinguiſh colours; the fourth is to be made on 
lying Cown to ſleep; and the fifth in the morning, an 
way be performed at any time between the diſappezrin; 
of the ſtars and noon. : 

The mullahs, and thoſe who are rigid religioniſts 2. 
mong the Aahomedans, keep exactly the five ſtated hours 
of prayer, and never deviate from them but in caſes cf 
the moſt extreme neceſſity. 

In moſt Mabomedan countries, the times of prayer are 
proclaimed by the officers of the :/qzes from their 
ſteeples ; but in Perſia thoſe officers declare the time q 
prayer from the top of the noſgues. Upon common 
days no more than one or two of theſe cryers are em— 
ployed ; but upon feſtivals there are ſometimes ten or : 
dozen of them, particularly on Fridays, their ſabbath; 
and it can ſcarcely be conceived how tar their voices ue 
heard. They begin with theſe words, O God, mk 
«© great!” which they repeat four times, turning to the 
four winds; then they add, The teſtimony we render 
© to Gad is, that there is no other Gad but God, A- 
% homet is his prophet, and Ali his friend.” This they 
alſo repeat four times as above, and then ſay, ** Ale, 
and pray, perform that moſt excellent duty, which 
e 47ahmet and Ali, the molt perfect of created beings, 
* have commanded.” If it be at midnight, which 1 
one of their times for offering up prayers of ſupererv- 
gation, or in the morning, they add, “ Awake out c 
de your ſlcep;” and having repeated the words, *V 
* God, molt great!“ four times, ſing ſome veiſes of the 
Koran, and then conclude with Omar be accurled.” 
When the people hear theſe criers, they ariſe up and 99 
to prayers in their houſes, or wheiever they think fit. 

In performing their devotions, they have ſeveral cerc- 
monies, reſpecting their dreſs, purifications, geſtures, aus 
religious trinkets, which they muſt by no means omit. 

1 heir prayers are pretty long, and they ſeem to pet. 
form their devotions with inconceivable reverence atd 
attention; nothing can divert them from what they 21s 
about; their eyes remain fixed, and every geſture 1s . 
ceedingly juſt and ſuitable to the occaſion. In fat 
they perform this duty with greater reverence and 3 
tention than moſt Chriſtians. It will not be improp 
here to add the obſervation of Mr. Hanuay; I hou: 
& the Perſians,” ſays he, “are become extremely . 
„moral, yet they give one proof of religion valtly laßt, 
« rior to the Chriſtians: for I never could obſerve d 
& they mentioned the name of the Supreme Belts, 
except upon ſolemn occaſions, or at leaſt in a felpec 
© ful manner.” 

Prayers for the dead are recommended, but not en 


joined by the Perſian religion. They think it 87 1 
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of awe” ſome of them are of opinion, that God will 
er appineſs, or leſſen the miſery, of departed 
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ſurviving friends. None of them, however, pray N 
s, or even to Mahbomet or Ali, to intercede tor them; 
22 do not believe that they even know what is done 
= 3 but as God is pleaſed to reveal it to them. i 
ub ad] dir religious books and e charity is 
warmbyvecommendeꝗ, without which * 8 
held to de vain and ineffectual. They ipoſe o 
Ay in public buildings, as in erecting caravan— 
alms chiefly in p Ings, 1 
ſeras, bridges, cauſeways, ciſterns, receptacles of Water, 
moſques, colleges, and bagnios. * 
They have no ſet time for circumciſing their cl i = : 
ſome maintain that it ought to be at thirteen years of age, 
becauſe. -{/þmael was circumciſed at that age; but they 
generally adminiſter it when the child is four or five 
Pars old, on account of its being leſs painful and ha- 
zurdous than when they are older. Some barber per- 
forms the operation, and applies ſtypties and aſtringents 
op the bleeding. 
i Ti Perſians — ſeveral faſts, the moſt remarkable 
of which is that named Ramezan, from the name of the 
month in which it is held, and which laſts from the be- 
ginning to the end of it. When this moon firſt ap- 
pears, It is proclaimed by the holy criers in great num- 
bers on the terraces of their moſques, as a ſurpriting 
piẽce of news, and this publication is accompanied with 
their finging hymns on the occaſion; the people anſwer 
in joyful cries, and illuminate the ſtreets ; while the 
horns ſound from the terraces of the bagnios, to give no- 
tice that the baths are ready; for all their acts of devo- 
tion begin with waſhing themſelves. Every one is ob- 
liged to faſt, during the month of Ramezan, from break of 
day till ſun-ſer, during which time they are not allowed ſo 
much as to waſh their mouths, or even their faces, leſt it 
ſuould be a refreſhment; and ſome even make a ſcruple of 
ſwallowing their ſpittle, or opening their mouths to Jet in 
the air. All amorous commerce is prohibited even in words 
and looks. At ſun-ſet, they are allowed to eat. This is 
proclaimed from the moſques: then the people having per- 
farmed their purifigations, and ſaid a ſhort prayer, begin 
to eat ſome light food, as fruit and ſweetmeats, and ſome 
time after go to ſupper, in which they ſpend more time 
than uſual; for they eat very ſlowly, to prevent any ill con- 
ſequence from a full meal after ſo long a faſt, Thoſe who 
live by their labour generally make a meal about two 
hours before day; and then lie down to ſleep. Thoſe of 
diſſolute morals feaſt all night, and fleep the greateſt 
part of the day: ſo that in many places the Ramezan 
rather reſembles a feſtival than a faſt; with this only dif- 
icrence, that, like the debauchecs in this part of the 
world, they turn day into night, Thoſe who live regu- 
larly riſe in the morning to go to bathe, in order to pu- 
rity themſelves from all pollution, and both their habits, 
their countenances, and diſcourſes are ſuitable to the oc- 
caſion. Great part of the day is ſpent in retirement, 
praying, reading the Koran, and other books of devotion : 
a though they do not ſcruple to tranſact buſineſs, they 
arc More cautious in converſing with people of a different 
religion, leit they thould be defiled, and rendered unfit 
for their devotions. In the day-time fewer people are to 
be een in the ſtreets than in the other months; but in the 
eretung crowds of people appear in the markets and other 
places of reſort: hence it is ſometimes called the feaſt of 
candles, from the multitude of lights ſet up in all parts. 

L ne Pcrjians are alſo required once in their lives to 
marc a pilgrimage to Mecca, the place of ahomet's 
birth, where is a little chapel, called the houſe of God, 
which, according to tradition, was built by Abraham, and 
to which all the Mahometaus pay an cxtraordinary vene- 
on. Of this chapel we ſhall give a particular de- 
ICition when we come to Arabia. It has been the po- 
ley of the Perſian kings, in later times, to transfer their 
FSiimage from Mecca to Meſched; as was obſerved in 
be hiſtory of Porſiz. 

OM principal religious feſtivals of the Perſians are 
„em commemoration of Abraham's ſacrificing his ſon, 
wap a, the martyrdom of the two Imans, Hoſſein, 

gen, Thoſe who keep the feaſt of the ſacrifice 
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riſe early in the morning, and ride out of the city at 
break of day, in order to facrifice a ſheep or goat, after 
which they cauſe ſeveral to be killed in their own houſes, 
and diſtribute them among the poor. In every great town 
there is allo a general ſacrifice of a camel, at which, it is 
ſaid, the king himſelt aſſiſts, when at Iſpahan. This feſ- 
tival is performed in the following manner, 

On the firſt day of the month Zilbab, one of the king's 
camels is delivered to the people, who, having drefled him 
up with garlands and ribbons, lead him through the city 
prececed by trumpets and other muſic. This is done 
every day till the tenth, the people all the while following 
the beaſt in crowds, with loud acclamations; and he is 
even brought into the houſes of all the great men, that 
the women of their harams may ſce him unperceived, 
while the mob who attend the proceſſion receive money 
or good cheer at every houſe, 

The day of ſacrifice being arrived, the camel is led to 


a field near the city, to which the king ſometimes comes 


in his cap of ſtate, attended by all his courtiers, whoſe 
turbans are adorned with precious ſtones, and who are 
attended with a magnificent retinue. They then make 
the camel lie down on his belly, with his head toward 
Mecca, ſeveral men holding him with ropes to prevent 
his ſtirring ; and being ſurrounded by the king and the 
officers of his court on one fide, and the prieſts on the 
other, who ofter up certain prayers on the occaſion, the 
beaſt is ſtruck on the left ſhoulder with a lance, and im- 
mediately after his head is cut off and preſented to the 
king: the body and the four quarters are given to the 
hve great wards into which the city is divided, and the 
people carry them away in triumph amidſt ſongs and re- 
joicings. A certain family in every ward has the privi- 
lege of keeping the ſacred fleſh, and the chiefs of theſe 
families make an entertainment for thoſe who aſſiſted at 
the ſacrifice, they being furniſhed with proviſions for 
that purpoſe by the wealthy people in the neighbour- 
hood, to whom in return they ſend little morſels of the 
camel ſacrificed the preceding year; for the quarters of 
the camel are always ſalted, and kept till another camel 
is ſlain, Thoſe who get the leaſt piece to eat, imagine 
that it is accompanied with every bleſſing, 

The next great feſtival, which, in many reſpects, has 
the appearance of a faſt, is in memory of the death, or 
martyrdom, as they term it, of their patriarch Haſſein, 
who was ſlain in battle with the califf of Damaſcus, who 
contended with him for the empire, in the ſixty-firſt year 
of the Hegira. They ſay, that after he had loſt the battle, 
he retreated with his broken troops into a deſert near Ba- 
bylon ; but, when he had been purſucd fourteen days, was 
overtaken by his enemies, and died bravely fighting and 
covered with wounds, 

This feſtival continues ten days, during which no 
trumpets or muſical inſtruments are ſounded, and thoſe 
who obſerve it ſtrictly neither ſhave nor go to the bagnio. 
At this time they never begin a journey, nor even un- 
dertake any important affair. Many of them rend their 
cloaths, paint their ſkins black, and appear with forrow- 
ful countenances. The ſtreets from morning till night 
are filled with people, ſome almoſt naked, others ſtained 
with blood, and others in armour with naked ſwords in 
their hands: ſome ſeem faint and ready to periſh, and, 
with all the ſigns of anguiſh and deſpair, cry out as loud 
as poſſible, Hein! Haſſein! This Haſſein was the 
eldeſt brother of Haoſſein, who was ſlain in the ſame war, 
What the people endeavour chiefly to expreſs is the heat 
and thirſt with which Heſſcin was afflicted in the deſert, 
which, they ſay, was ſo great, that his tongue hung out of 
his mouth. If they meet either a Pagan or a Chri/tian, 
they cry, Curſed be Omar / to which the other, if they 
would not be inſulted, muſt reply by repeating the ſame 
words. During the ten days of mourning there are altars 
at the corner of every ſtreet, and a place incloſed and 
hung round with ſhiclds, fire-arms, colours, ſtandards, 
drums, trumpets, and all kinds of warlike inſtruments, 
In the night-time the ſtreets are illuminated, and their 
doctors preach to the people on the ſubject of the feſtival, 
inflaming their rage againſt the enemies of their ſaint. It 
is impoſüble to conceive the grief and anguiſh expreſſed 
on theſe occaſions; they beat their breaſts and utter la- 
mentations, as if under the deepeſt affliction, 
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This feſtival ſeems ſolely intended to keep up, from 
political views, an inveterate hatred againſt the Turks, 
whom they eſteem their natural and moſt formidable ene- 
mies. 

As the religion of the Perſians leads them to conceive 
the moſt wild and extravagan ideas of the agency of in- 
viſible beings, theſe have an influence on their conduct in 
private life, and the moſt amazing ſuperſtition tinctures 
all their actions; and, dy ſtrongly influencing their 
hopes and fears, frequently prevents their taking thoſe 
rational meaſures which alone can enable them to eſcape 
the misfortunes they dread, Hence, inſtead of having 
recourſe to the dictates of reaſon, and the meaſures in- 
ſpired by prudence, they have recourſe to charms, and 
amulets, formed of inicriptions on paper, and ſometimes 
on precious ſtones : thus certain paſlages of the Koran, 
worn in a little bag about the neck, are eſteemed a ſo— 
vereign remedy againſt diſeaſes and enchantments. 
Sneezing is held a moſt happy omen, eſpecially when. 
often repeated; the hands witn the fingers interchanged, 
and ſome particular poſture of the body, are eſteemed full 
of magic power; and, if uſed maliciouſly, of dangerous 
conſequence, Mr. Hanway mentions an officer whom 
he travelled with, and that was going to the ſhah to an- 
ſwer for his conduct, who endeavoured to learn by heart 
a prayer compoſed by Hoſſein, which, if repeated right in 
the preſence of the king, he imagined would divert his 
wrath ; but if falſely, increaſe it. This officer had ano- 
the: ſpell which he propoſed to uſe; this was the repeti- 
tion of ten particular letters in the alphabet, as he en- 
tered the royal tent, cloſing a finger at cach, and keeping 
the firſt claſped till he came before the throne, when he 
was iuddeniy to open his hands, and by the diſcharge of 
this magic artillery, to ſubdue the king's wrath. As the 
minds of the Perſians are tainted with an extravagant 
fondneſs for the marvellous, they imagine that the me- 
teors, which reſemble falling ſtars, and are vulgarly called 
ſo, are the blows of angels on the heads of the devils who 
would pry into the ſecrets of paradiſe, Cats are held in 
great eſteem, but dogs in abomination ; ſs that, though 
they uſe them ſometimes at their diverſions, they are ne- 
ver permitted to come into any room. 


rr. 


Of the Religions tolerated in Perſia ; particularly of the 


Gebers, or Gaurs; with an Account of an extraordinary 
Phænomenon, called the everlaſting Fire. 


HEN treating of Hinde/lan, we gave a particular 
account of the Payſzes of India, who were once 

driven from Perſia, and are of the fame religion as the 
Gelers, or Gaurs, only diftering in ſome points of ſmaller 
moment. They are both deſcended from the ancient 
Perſians, and both are of the religion of the ancient 
Magi, the followers of Zorca/ter., This philoſopher, 
known to the orientaliſts by the names of Zerduſbt, or 
Zeratuſht, lived in the reign of K:fktaſp, whom the 
Greeks called Darius the fon of Hyſlaſpes, about 500 
years before Chri/t: he publiſhed a moral work, called 
Zend, or the Bock of Life, which was followed by his 
Paxzend, or a further confirmation of his doctrine, as the 
Perſian word implies. Both theſe tracts were afterwards 
explained in a commentary intitled Ja, or Avaſla ; 
they inculcated the doctrine of two principles, and recom- 
mended the worſhip of the good principle under the alle- 
gory of light, which they oppoſed to the bad, whoſe em- 
blem was darkneſs. The king was much inclined to 
this doctrine, and raiſed a number of temples to the ſun, 
the fountain of light; which the people, as uſual, con- 
ceived in a groſs and literal ſenſe, and began to adore the 
effect inſtead of the cauſe, and the figure inſtead of the 
archetype. The prieſts took the hint, and the ſun, or Mih- 
ra, became really to them, what our alchymiſts ablurdly 
conſider it, a powerful elixir, which transformed their 
baſe metals into gold. Sir William Fones's Short Hiſtory 
of Perſia, page 51. Confucus, or Cumfucu, as the mil- 
lonaries Write his true name, the contemporary with this 
ſingular man, reformed and poliſhed the people of China; 


and, not many years before him, Solon made admirable 


las for the Athenians; ſo that the latter end of the fifth, 
/ 9 : 


Peg, 


and the beginning of the ſixth century, may be ealleg 
age of philoſophers and law-givers. = the 

But what is moſt remarkable with reſpect to h 
people, is commonly called the everlaſting fire; a & wy 
menon of a very extraordinary nature, about = 
miles from Baku, a city ſituated in the north of P 
by an excellent haven of the Caſpian ſea, This diet 
their devotion is on a dry rocky foil, where there 8 8 
veral ancient temples built with ſtone, ſuppoſed to 1 
all been dedicated to fire, moſt of them arched, and => 
ten or hfteen feet high; among which is a temple f 
which the Gebers ſtill preſerve the ſacred flame * 
they pretend has continued burning ever ſince the ary 
and they believe it will laſt till the end of the world I: 
riſes from the end of a large hollow cane, which is Huck 
in the ground, in a blue flame, in colour and gentleneſs 
not unlike a lamp that burns with ſpirits, but ſeemingl 
more pure. Here are generally forty or fifty poor x 
votees, who come hither in pilgrimage, 

At a ſmall diſtance from this temple is a cleft of a rock 
in which is an horizontal gap two feet from the 
ground, near fix long, and about three broad, from which 
riſes a conſtant flame, of the colour and nature of that 
juſt deſcribed, In calm weather it burns low, but when 
the wind blows, it ſometimes riſes eight feet high; and 
yet the flame cannot be perceived to make any impreflicn 
on the rock. The Gebers here alſo pay their adoration; 
and ſay, that if theſe fires are ſtopyed in one place, they 
will rite in another, | 

What appears ſtill more extraordinary, there is un. 
doubted proof that theſe tires conſtantly burn without any 
ſupply being added by the people to feed the flame; for 
Mr. Hanway obſerves, that for above two miles round 
this place, the earth has this ſurpriſing property, that by 
taking up two or three inches frum the ſurface, i. 
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plying a live coal, the part fo uncovered takes fire al. 
moſt before the coal touches the earth: the flames Heat 
the earth without conſuming it, or affecting what is near 
it. Vet this earth, carricd to another place, does not pro- 
duce the ſame effect. If a cane, or even a paper tube, be 
ſet about two inches in the ground, and cloſed with 
earth below, on touching the top of it with a live coal, 
and blowing upon it, a flame inſtantly iſſues, without in- 
juring either the cane or the paper, provided the edges be 
covered with clay, This method they uſe for light in 
their houſes, which have only the earth for their floor; 
three or four of theſe lighted canes will boil a pot, ani 
thus they dreſs their proviſions, The flame may be ex- 
tinguiſhed in the ſame manner as that of ſpirits of wine. 
The ground is dry and ſtony, and the more ſtony en 
particular part is, the ſtronger and clearer is the flame; 
it has a ſulphureous ſmell, like naptha; but it is not very 
offenſive, | x 

By means of this phænomenon, lime is burnt to gre: 
perfection, the flame communicating itſelf to any dil 
tance, where the earth is uncovered. The ſtones mul 
be laid one upon another, and in three days time the lime 
is completed, Near this place are found ſprings of ach- 
tha, and brimſtone is dug up. 

Since the greateſt part of the Gebers were driven out df 
Perſia by Shah Abas, there have been few of them wid 
have openly profeſſed their religion in that kingdom; 
there is, however, a village near Iſpaban inhabited 
them, from whence it receives the name of Guebarabas. 

There is alſo a ſect in Perſia, named Souffees, who, 
though they outwardly conform, for the fake of peace, 
to the Mahometan religion, have a ſyſtem of doctrines 
that contain the pureſt myſticiſm, which contradict; 
no religion, can put on the forms of all. Their pri- 
cipal aim is to form within themſelves a mental ely hun, 
by an extinction of all the paſſions in ſacrifice to G0. 
In this ſtate of quietiſm they pretend to feel a an” 
pleaſure, like that felt by the body, when, after its bias 
over-heated, it is cooled by a refreſhing breeze. 7 
recommend three points to be obſerved in the conduct 0 
ſocial life ; theſe are, a gratcful return to friendſhip, 40. 
for benefits received; to win all hearts by generot 
and never to depart from ſweetneſs of temper, ct wth, a 
candour. | 


There are alſo another people in Perſia, whoſe reliant 


40 


metani' 


n. compounded of Chriſtianity, Fudaiſm, an 


: are called Chriſtians of St. John, and 
eben bn. FS anc Chriſtians. Ther rect A 4 Per- 
er h. where there are ſaid to be many thouſand fa- 

lie of them. St. Jebn Baptiſt is their great faint; and 
IT id they acknowledge Chriſt in no other light than 
rap — het, and yet pay an idolatrous worſhip to the 
pal" They are ſaid to have loſt their ancient ſacred 
book, and to have only one at preſent, which is filled 
with Fewiſh and Mahometan legends, and contains their 
doctrines and myſteries. ; 
There are alſo in Perſia a number of the Armenian and 
Georgian Chriſtians ; but the latter are not found out of 
Georgia, the ancient Iberia. 
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$2 CT. 2k 
Of the Government of Perſia; the Authority and Titles of 


the King; the cruel Lie he makes of his unlimited Pawer ; 
the Treatment of the Governers of Provinces, and of the 
| Regal Infents. Of the Ladies of the Haram, and the 


Eunuchs, 
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HE Perſian government is monarchical, and in every 
branch of it ſtrictly deſpotic. The favour of the 
prince, and of thoſe on whom he devolves his e 
is eſſential to the ſecurity of the great, and particularly 
of foreign merchants; and this may be beſt preſerved by 
proper and timely prefents, by a good appearance, and a 
reſolute diſcreet ſupport of their own dignity. The Per- 
fans are not ignorant of the laws of juſtice and humanity; 
but war having been for many years their only ſtudy, and 
a fondneſs for outward {hew their predominant paſſion, 
theſe laws are little regarded when they interfere with 
their inclinations : hence it is ſaid, that a good horſe, a 
filver-mounted bridle, and a girl, will generally induce a 
Perſian to violate juſtice, and even commit actions for 
which he is morally certain of death, 

The uſual title of the king is ſhah, or ſhaw, as it is 

pronounced, which ſignifies, the diſpoſer of kingdoms, 
and is the higheſt title known in Aſia; it being equiva- 
lent to that of emperor in Europe. They alſo add to 
the king's titles thoſe of ſultan, and than, or catun, 
which is the title of the Tartar ſovereigns. His arms 
are a lion couchant, looking at the ſun as it riſes over his 
back, 
When his ſubjects addreſs him, they ſtyle him the ſource 
of power, majeſty, and glory, equal to the ſun, ſubſtitute 
of heaven, the head of the moſt excellent religion, 
prince of the faithful, the father of victory, the ſhadow 
of Almighty God, and lord of the revolutions of the world. 
With theſe, and the like titles, all petitions to the ſhah 
avound ; but when they ſpeak to him they uſually ſtyle 
him the lieutenant of God, or the prince by whum God 
diſpenſes his grace and favour to men. 

This prince has the lives and eſtates of his ſubjects 
entirely at his diſpoſal: there is no prince in the world 
more implicitly obzyed, even though his orders are ever 
ſo unjuſt, or given when he is ſo little maſter of his 
reaſon that he knows not what he ſays or does. No- 
thing can ſave the greateſt ſubject, if the h reſolves to 
deprive him of his life or his eſtate; for neither zeal for 
his perſon, merit, or paſt ſervices, will be of the leaſt 
avail. If he be in a humour to ruin any one, or put out 
bis eyes, or to inflict on him the moſt cruel death, it 
is done by a word of his mouth, or merely by a ſign, 
and inſcanily executed without any form of law, or evi- 
cence of guilt. 

The Perſians readily obey all the commands of their 
prince without reſerve; ſo that if the ſon be commanded 
to be his father's executioner, or the father the ſon's, 
it muſt be complied with. Vet they ſay, if he commands 
any thing contrary to the peculiar tenets of their reli— 


3 mention a miniſter in the Perſſau court, whom 
ren king commanded to drink with him; but he excuſed 
imſelf by laying, he had been a pilgrimage to Mecca, 


＋ religion: to which the king replicd, ** "Thouſands 
ae gone on pilzcimage to Mecca, and yet drink 
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bion, they are under no obligation to obey him. Several 
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„wine; drink therefore when thy ſovereign commands 
„ thee.” But the miniſter ſtill refuſing, the king not 
only abuſed him in the groſſeſt manner, but made the 
ſervants throw the wine in his face, and pour it by 
force into his mouth ; then threatened him with im- 
mediate death : to which the. other returned, That he 
had a right to his life, but not to his religion; and he 
choſe rather to die than drink. The king then dis- 
miſſed him from his employments; but he was ſoon after 
reſtored, and ſeemed to be doubly honoured' by the king 
for the reſolution he had ſhewn in refuſing to violate his 
conſcience, 

A prince of a cruel diſpoſition may here give full ſcope 
to his inhumanity, and wantonly ſport with the lives he 
is under the moſt facred obligations to protect. he may 
enjoy the infernal ſatisfation of making the torments of 
the puilty a ſubject of mirth; and of wantonly ſacrificing 
the innocent to his avarice, his humour, or his luſt. Mr. 
Hanway gives ſeveral inſtances of the cruelty of Nadir, 
that muſt ſhock every benevolent mind. A perſon, who 
had collected taxes, was complained of by the peaſants, 
of whom it appeared he had exactcd more than he had ac- 
counted for to that prince : this was a capital crime, and 
he was therefore condemned to ſufter death. But Nadir, 
as if he had recollected ſomething particular of this per- 
fon, cried, © I underſtand you can dance well; dance, 
and I will ſave your life.“ The man immediately be- 
gan to dance, doubtleſs with ſome tranſports of joy; but 
the ab ordered the executioner to ſtrike him on the 
legs, which preventing his performance, the tyrant cried, 
«© 'F he raſcal dues not dance well; kill him.” After his 
execution, his corpſe was left near Mr. Hanway's tent, 
from whence his friends removed it in the night. 

We ſhall here mention, from the fame worthy author, 
another inſtance of the cruelty with which that prince 
abuſed the deſpotic power with which he was inveſted, 
The hab having appointed a certain captain-general as 
governor of a province, impoſed on it an exorbitant tax, 
to be levied in ſix months. At the expiration of the 
time, the governor was ſent for to the camp, and ordered 
to produce the account. He did fo, but it only amounted 
to half the ſum demanded. The ah called him a raſcal, 
and, telling him that he had taken the other half of the 
money, ordered him to be baſtinadoed to death. His 
eſtate was then confiſcated, but the value of all his effects 
fell very ſhort of the ſum demanded. The ſervants of the 
deceaſed being then ordered to come into the hs pre- 
ſence, he enquired of them if any thing was leſt belong- 
ing to their maſter ; to which they anſwered, ©** Only a 
dog.” He then commanded the dog to be brought betore 
him, and obſerved, That he appeared much honeſter than 
his maſter had been; however, he ſhould be led through 
the camp, from tent to tent, and beaten with ſticks, and 
wherever he expired, the maſter of ſuch tent ſhould pay 
the ſum deficient. Accordingly the dog was ſucceſſively 
| carricd to the tents of the miniſters, who, hearing the caſe, 
immediately gave ſums of money, according to their abi- 
lities, to procure the dog's removal ; by which means the 
whole ſum the ſhah demanded was paid in the ſpace of a 
few hours. 

By the laws of Per/ia, the crown is hercditary, but 
the females are excluded: however, the fon of a daugh- 
ter may inherit, though his mother cannot. It is alſo 
a law in Per/ia, that no blind man ſhall be raiſed to the 
throne. Hence, as thoſe males that procecd from the 
female branches are as capable of ſucceeding as thoſe 
that ſpring from the males, that horrid policy of 8 
out the eyes of all that have the misfortune to be allie 
to the crown, is executed upon every male of the royal 
family, whether they proceed from ſons or daughters: 
and, as there are no common executioners in Perſia, 
the orders for putting out the eyes of the royal infants 
are executed by any one the king chooſes. They are even 
not contented, as formerly, with extinguiſhing the fight 
by holding a hot iron to the eye, but the very eye-balls are 
ſcooped out with the point of a knife or dapger, juſt as the 
perſon ſent happens to be provided ; and thoſe wretches 


and could nor drink wine without violating the laws of] not being uſed to ſuch operations, the poor helpleſs chil- 


dren are put to an inexpreſſible torture, and ſometimes ex- 
pire amidſt the moſt excruciating agonies. 
| When 
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When the heir to the throne is marriageable, the ſhah | 
generally gives him the choice of a miſtreſs among the 
ladies of the haram, and ſometimes of two, or more ; he 
alſo gives him a number of domeſtics ſuitable to his rank, 
conſiſting of eunuchs and female ſlaves, and an apartment 
in the Haram, to which.he is confined. He is there ex- 
cluded from the converſation of all men, except the eu- 
nuchs who are placed about him, and are his tutors ; 
whence, on his ſucceeding to the crown, he is generally 
as ignorant of the affairs of the kingdom, as if he dropped 
from the clouds. 

The princeſles of the royal blood are uſually married, 
as ſoon as they are of a proper age, to ſome eccleſiaſtic; 
but neyer to a miniſter of ſtate, or a man of the ſword, 
leſt they ſhould be inſpired with ambitious ſentiments. 
A princeſs is no ſooner brought to bed than the news is 
immediately carried to the king, who gives his orders 
according to the humour he happens to be in, or his re- 
gard for the parents; and there have been inſtances in 
which the males were permitted to live and enjoy their 
ſight. 

The princes of the royal blood are called Mirza, as, 
Ibraham Mirza, or Sophi Mirza; the word Mirza ſig- 
nifying the ſon of a prince, 

In the haram are three ranks of women, the princeſſes 
who are born there, thoſe by whom the ah has any 
children, and thoſe whom he has never taken to his em- 
braces; beſides theſe, there are a great number of others, 
who have the common name of ſlaves, and are employed 
in ſervile offices. When the ah dies, the ladies he has 
converſed with as wives are ſhut up in a quarter by them- 
ſelves, and none of them permitted to ſtir out as long as 
they live, except the mother of the ſucceeding prince, 
who has generally an almoſt ſovereign authoricy within 
the limits of the Haram. 

There are a great variety of beauties confined in the 
haram of the king of Perſia, the governors of the pro- 
vinces continually ſending a freſh ſupply of young vir- 
gins from all parts of his dominions. If theſe are in- 
formed that any family has a girl of uncommon beauty, 
they immediately demand her; and the parents are fre- 
quently not averſe to parting with their daughters, from 
the hopes of her being the means of railing the whole 
family; for a young lady no ſooner enters the ſeraglio, 
than a penſion is ſettled upon her neareſt relation: if 
ſhe ſo far pleaſes the ſhah as to become his miſtreſs, it is 
increaſed ; and if he has children by her, ſhe ſeldom fails 
to procure the advancement of all her relations. Among 
theſe beautics are the daughters of the governors of pro- 
vinces, and of the greateſt lords of the court; but there 
are many more Georgian and Circaſſian virgins of meaner 
birth, who, as they exce] the reſt in beauty, generally 
captivate the monarch's heart, 

The ladies of the haram ſometimes inſinuate them- 
ſelves into the favour of the king's mother, or the mother 
of the king's eldeſt ſon, in order that by their means they 
may be married to ſome great man. The king's mother 
keeps up a conſtant correſpondence with the miniſters of 
ſtate, who, in hopes of advancing their intereſt at court, 
frequently defire her to beſtow on them one of thoſe 
ladies, and happy is ſhe who is thus diſpoſed of ; for 
ſhe not only becomes his legal wife, and the miſtreſs of 
his houſe, but is treated as the daughter of a king. The 
women are allo ſometimes married to clear the palace 
and leſſen the expence; but thoſe are ſeldom diſmiſſed 
from the haram who have been with child by the 
king. 

The eunuchs belonging to the king's palaces generally 
amount to three or four thouſand, Men of the firſt 
rank have uſually half a dozen in their houſes, and thoſe 

of inferior quality two or three. The eunuchs are uſually 
cut when they are between ſeven and ten years of age; 


An 


Peng. Pers 
ployments, and their whole ſtudy ſeems centereg in th aw 
deſire of procuring the eſteem and confidence of their] : to th 
which they ſeldom fail to obtain. They are, howerei por but, 
to be revengeful, treacherous, and cruel, and that 8 of the 
ſeldom found a man of true courage among them; Þ fjons 3 
there are ſome inſtances in which they have behaved win have | 
great bravery, wy ranny 
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Of the Revenues of the Crown, and the Manner of collag. ing a 
ing them. Of the great Officers of State; the Bepler. W for? 

begs and Khans, or Governors of Provinces, Y 2 

ſays h. 


LL the lands of the kingdom are divided into 6, e ed 
kinds: the firſt are thoſe of the ſtate; the ſecond W 2b! 

the king's domain lands; the third are the lands of the tain ſe 
church ; and the fourth thoſe that belong to private yer. W that a 
ſons. Under theſe claſſes all the cultivated lands are in. ing be; 
cluded ; but theſe make but a ſmall part of the kingdom Hull at 
of which more than ten parts to one are deſert and un. Waiter 3 
inhabited. bund. 
The lands of the ſtate contain the far greateſt part of en 


what is cultivated, Theſe are in the poſſcſſion of the people 
governors of the reſpective provinces, who out of them lands! 
take their own revenue, and aflign the reſt for the pay- ; India, 
ment of their officers, and the troops they are obliged to uy T he 
maintain, indiffe 
The domain lands are conſidered as the hab's parti. the Ja 
cular eſtate, out of which are paid the officers of the J 
houſhold, the troops maintained by the king over ard * LAS 
above thoſe ſupported at the charge of the reſp: ye | por 
provinces; and the remainder is depoſited in the trea- king's 
ſury. 

The church-lands, if we may uſe the term, are the 4 — 
donations of their princes or private men, and being eſ- 5 * 
teemed ſacred, are never taxed or confiſcated for any 5 
crime whatever. | ay K 

The lands which belong to private men are held of 8 
the crown for the term of ninety- nine years, on pay- b 
ing an inconſiderable annual rent; and at the expiration 1 
of that term they are allowed to renew their leaſe for 
the ſame number of years, on advancing only one year's 
income, 

The king has alſo the ſeventh fleece, and the ſeventh 
of the breed of the cattle, in all the lands not appropriated 13 
to his uſe, which is a great addition to the revenue; 1 
for the ſhepherds in Perſia poſſeſs large flocks and herds, The 
on which they conſtantly attend, living in tents, and 
removing from place to place as they meet with paſture; 
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any perſon having liberty to graze cattle upon thoſe ally br 
lands which are not the property of particular perſons, IP 
though they are deemed the king's ; and this payment of | ſafety e 
the ſeventh beaſt ſeems to be an acknowledgment of his that hi, 
property in them. In every province is an officer, named FOR 
the chief of the ſhepherds, who takes the ſeventh of the The 
ſheep, aſſes, mules, camels, and goats; but as to hories, PRs 
he is ſaid to have every third colt; and of filk and cot- our los 
ton, one third of all that is produced throughout the © cifoo- 
kingdom. : | except 
Minerals and precious ſtones belong ſolely to the king; | ſeldom 
and the money raiſed by the waters being let into every remove 
perſon's field and gardens, is another conſide table pail 1 
of the revenue. All who are not of the religion ol the In tl 
country, whether natives or foreigners, pay the value of nliſim 
a ducat a head, Every ſhop of the working trade ume 0| 
pays ten- pence, and the reſt of the ſhops twenty - pence baſhi, « 


each. 
The cuſtoms and port duties are very inconſiderable, 
there being no port of conſequence, except Gambrom. 
As for the merchandize carried into Perſia, or out ot it, 


for few of them ſurvive the operation if it be deferred | land, they only pay a ſmall ſum for every camel's load, zccoun 
till they are fifteen. Theſe unhappy men, if they deſerve | and in proportion for every mule or ox, without examin- niſtry. 
the name, who have deſires which they can never gratify, ing what are contained in the packs. Tae 
are ſuppoſed to be the beſt guards againſt thoſe who, A very conſiderable part of the revenue ariſes fron of the 
with the ſame deſires, have the power which they have | the confiſcated eſtates, and the preſents made by the who ta 
loſt ; and with them envy is a ſpur to vigilance, Beſides, | great lords, the governors of provinces, and other petto, are diy 
as they can have no views of raifing families of their own, | particularly on New Year's day, when, as hath been countt. 
they are generally very diligent in their reſpective em- | before obſerved, they make preſents to the king of eve The 


I thing 


id is ſent a rich habit. 
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thing eſteemed rich and valuable, or that may contribute 
to the u 
but, for Þa 
of the ſhah 
fions; the peop 


If a century paſt, the principal revenues 
have ariſen from the moſt cruel oppreſ- 
le in the greateſt part of the kingdom 
have been deprived of their whole ſub{tance by the ty- 
ranny of their princes, and the inſatiable avarice of 
their governors. Thoſe in high office make uſe of the 
moſt extraordinary and unaccountable methods of oppreſ- 
fon. Mr. Hanway gives a remarkable inſtance of this 
in Nadir's brother, who, when governor of Tauris, hav- 
ing a lame mule, aſked his groom what he might fell it 
for? The groom ſuſpecting his deſign, and knowing his 
avarice, anſwered, ** I'wo thouſand crowns,” Oh, 
(avs he, a great deal more !” The price was at length 
fixed at ten thouſand, and the groom being armed with 
authority, demanded of every citizen and village a cer- 
tain ſum for the mule, in ſuch terms as evidently ſhewed 
that a ſum was to be levied on them. Some, to avoid be- 
ing beaten, paid him twenty, thirty, forty, or fifty crowns, 
till at length he came home with ten thouſand ; and 
after all obliged a man actually to buy the mule for one 
hundred and twenty crowns, which is the price of a 
{mall one free from blemiſh, By ſuch oppreſſions the 
people are become poor and miſerable, and many thou- 
ſands have been compelled to fly with their families into 
India, = other je. IIA OY es 

The Perſians, like the ancient Romans, preier all men 
OED poſts in the ſtate and army. Men of 
the law ſometimes command as generals, and ſoldiers 
fit as judges in the courts of juſtice : but the native Per- 
ans are generally preferred to civil and eccleſiaſtical em- 
| ployments; and the inbabitants of Georgia, and other 
| 3 countries, who are proud of being ſtiled the 
| king's ſlaves, are frequently preferred in the army. There 
is ſeldom much regard paid to a perſon's birth or fortune 
in his promotion ; but the king diſpoſes of places as he ap- 
prehends his ſubjects are qualified for them. Theſe poſts 
they poſſeſs during life, and where they have behaved 
well, the children lometimes enjoy them; and there are 
| inſtances of a government being continued in a family 
for ſeveral 3 but this ſeldom 8 : 

When the ah inveſts a great man with an office, his 
commiſſion is ſent him 2 on a roll of paper two or 
three feet long, in a large character, adorned with gold 
and painting, and put in a purſe of gold brocade, 1 with 
When a man of the ſword is pre- 
ferred, he receives, beſides the habit, a ſabre and poniard 
| with rich hilts, 

The firſt miniſter is the athemat doulet, or ſupport of 
the empire, No buſineſs of conſequence ought to be 
tranſacted without his direction; for the ſhab being uſu- 
ally bred up in the women's apartment, in entire igno- 
| rance of affairs of ſtate, it is thought neceſſary, for the 
| ſatety of the people, and the preſervation of government, 
that his orders ſhould be conſidered by ſome wiſe miniſter 
before they are put in execution, 

The ſecond poſt in the government is that of the di- 
van beghi, whole office has ſumie reſemblance to that of 
our lord chancellor, This great magiſtrate has the de- 
F Clion in the laſt reſort of all cauſes civil and criminal, 
y ©xcept where the king in perſon ſits in judgment, which 
| {cicom happens; and he may command any caule to be 
; ww to his tribunal from any court in the king- 

om, 

in the third rank are the generals; and firſt the gene- 
F /:iſimo, which is an office that only ſubſiſts during a 
lime of war. The next place is poſſeſſed by the hurchi 
bali, or general of the houſhold troops: and the #uller 
gg, or the general of the royal ſlaves. 

Une next poſt is that of ſecretary of ſtate, who regi- 
ers the public acts, and has the care of the records. He 
yy a deputy in every province, who tranſmits to him an 
— of all important affairs to be laid before the mi- 

Tae laſt great officer of ſtate is the mirab or lord 
. water. Each province has its particular mirab, 
: 0 takes care that the waters of the rivers and aqueducts 

'© divided in ſuch proportions, that every part of the 
country may ha ] 

1h have an equal ſhare. 

e officers of the houſhold are, the nazir, who appears 


ſe, the ornament, and the pleaſures of life; 
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to be both lord-treaſurcr and ſteward ; and with him al! 
ambaſladors and foreigners tranſact their affairs, 

The high chamberlain is always a white eunuch, and 
has great influence at court, He ſerves the king at table 
on his knees, taſtes his meat, dreſſes and undreſſes him, 
has the inſpection of the wardrobe, and the government 
of all the cunuchs in the palace. He carries a box co- 
vered with precious ſtones, in which are two or three 
fine handkerchiefs, opiums, perfumes, and cordials, 
mou which he ſerves his majeſty when he calls for 
them. 

The maſter of the horſe and the great huntſman ate 
alſo conſiderable officers of the houſhold. 

The government of the provinces is either under 
beglerbegs, or hans. The former have the greateſt au- 
thority : their title ſignifies Lord of lords, and they have 
the power of life and death, as have the generals who 
are on the frontiers. In Nadir's time there were only 
three beg/erbegs; but all of them were as cruel as they 
were powerful, 

The governors of all the provinces have the title of 
khan or cawn, as it is uſually pronounced: they live ia 
great ſtate: they have all the ſplendor of ſovereign princes, 
and have under them the ſame officers as thoſe of the 
king's court, 

When a governor, or any other great officer, returns 
from his command, which he muſt not do without ex- 
preſs orders, he always attends at the gate of the palace, 
where, having given notice of his arrival, and that he 
begs leave to throw himſelf at his majeſty's feet, he is 
uſually admitted; but if he has behaved ill in his poſt, 
inſtead of an antwer, orders are given to take off his 
head. 

The receivers of the king's revenues uſually oppreſs 
the people without mercy, under the pretence of the ne- 
ceſſities of the ſtate. They generally obtain their places 
by making preſents to the eunuchs, or other favourites at 
court, and by engaging to increaſe the revenue of the 
province beyond what it had ever been; and in this they 
uſually keep their word, Indeed complaints are often 
carried to court againſt them, but, by the artifices of the 
miniſters who have obtained a ſhare in the ſpoils, they 
are frequently prevented getting acceſs to the king for a 
conſiderable time. 
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Of the Laws of Perſia, the Manner in which they are admi- 
niſtered, and the Puniſhment of Criminals. 


HE laws of the Perſians are blended with their 
religion, agreeably to the grand principle of the 
Mahometans, that the ſame perſon ought to bear the ſpi- 
ritual and temporal ſwords, and be both king and high- 
prieſt: that he ſhould command in war and adminiiter 
juſtice, as well as explain the articles of faith and regu- 
late their eccleſiaſtical diſcipline; and with this power 
both Mabomet and his ſucceſſors the caliphs were inveſted 
during the firſt hve centuries, The Per/ian doctors 
maintain, that the civil magiſtrate ought to have no far- 
ther concern in the adminiſtration of juſtice, than in ex- 
ecuting the ſentences of the prieſt. But this is now far 
from being the caſe, the civil power having in a great 
meaſure ſwallowed up that which anciently belonged to 
the eccleſiaſtical], 

Their principal book of laws is the Koran; beſides 
which they have a few other religious writings, which 
they have recourſe to in the deciſion made by the courts. 
There ſeems indeed but little occaſion to conſult them, 
where either the king or the governors of provinces fit in 
judgment; for their determinations are entirely arbitrary, 
and they pay no regard either to the Koran or any other 
books, Were the Habometun laws, with the interpre- 
tation put upon them by the Imams, ſtrictly obſerved, 
Chriſtians would be unable to live in Per/ia, by their 
being daily plundered and abuſed, in purſuance of ſome 
precept or paſſage in the Koran; but both the prieſts 
and the people are become more moderate, and have.,Jeſs 
of a perſecuting ſpirit than formerly; and the tempMal 
courts take care that theſe laws are ſeldom put in execu- 


tion. 
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impoſed upon, or fraud was uſed in making him fign it. 


judge ſends for the Koran, which being brought him in a 
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When a perſon either cannot or will not pay his | 


debts, he is delivered up to his creditor, who may im- 
priſon him in his own houſe, ſet him to work, beat him, 
and treat him as he pleaſes, ſo he does not kill or maim | 
him. He may alſo fell the debtor's eſtate and goods, 
and even his perſon, wife, and children, towards the pay- 
ment of the debt; but they ſeldom proceed to ſuch cruel 
extremities, 
Facts are proved in the courts of Perſia by living wit- 
neſſes, and no title is given by preſcription, A man is 
allowed at any time to claim his right; and even the par- 
ty's own deed is of no force, if he can ſhew that he was 


Where there are no witneſſes, an oath is tendered to the 
perſon who denies the charge, Upon this occaſion the 


linen cloth, he himſelf and all the court rife up, out of re- 
ſpect to the ſacred book. The judge then taking it in 
both his hands, kiſſes it; and touches it with his fore- 
head ; and having opened the book, offers it to the perſon 
who is to ſwear, who kiſſes it in the ſame reverend man- 
ner the judge had done, and putting his hand upon it 
open, ſwears to ſpeak. the whole truth. When a perſon 
of a different religion is to take an oath, the judge ſends 
an officer with him to a prieſt of the ſame religion: a 
Chriſtian ſwears upon the Goſpels, and a Few on the Old 
Teftament, When they have been thus ſworn they re- 
turn to the court, and offer what they have to ſay. 

When a perſon thinks himſelf aggrieved, he draws up a 
petition in ſuch terms as he thinks proper, and preſents 
it to the judge, who writes in the margin an order for 
bringing the perſon accuſed before him; and one of the 
judge's ſervants goes with it immediately to the defend- 
ant's houſe, and brings him with him. Being allowed 
time for producing the witneſſes, each party pleads his 
own cauſe before the judge, without the aſſiſtance of 
counſel, and frequently with much noiſe and clamour, 
ſo that the Judge is ſometimes obliged to render them 
more otYerly by cauſing them to be cudgelled. When 
the parties have offered what they had to fay, and ex- 
amined their witneſſes, the judge proceeds to give ſen- 
tence, 

The women likewiſe plead for themſelves as well as 
the men, but with much more clamour; but as they are 
ſet in a part of the court by themſelves, and veiled, this 

* doubtleſs gives them greater aſſurance. They have ſel- 
dom any other buſineſs in a court of juſtice but to ſue 
for a divorce, and they uſually plead the impotence of the 
huſband, and make ſuch a crying and howling that they 
in a manner deafen the judge ; who muſt not order them 
to be beaten, as he does the men when they grow too cla- 
morous. 

There are no public halls erected for trying cauſes; 
but every magiſtrate hears them in his own divan, or 
ſome convenient room in his garden; where he has no 
other aſſiſtant but his clerk, who underſtands the law; 
and as there are no pleadings in writing after the firſt pe- 
tition, abundance of time is ſaved, and a ſentence ſoon 
obtained. 

The temporal courts uſually conſiſt of three perſons: 
theſe are, the preſident of the divan, the governor of the 
city, and the nazir; who decide all criminal caſes. As 
there are no public priſons, there are neither ſheriffs nor 
jailors, but every magiſtrate confines the criminal in ſome 
part of his own houſe till he is brought to his trial, which 
is generally within twenty-four hours after he is taken; 
and ſentence is no ſooner paſled than it is executed, the 
judge's ſervants performing the offices both of jailors and 
cxecutioners. 

The condemnation of a malefactor in Perfia is con- 
ducted with very little ceremony, nor is the execution at- 
tended with any pomp. He is generally conducted to a 
field or open place near the refidence of the judge, and 
the executioner cauſing him to kneel, the delinquent pro- 
nounces his creed, There is but one God, Mahomet is 
his prophet, and Ali his friend ;”” and then, if he is to be 
beheaded, his head is taken off with the motion of a ſabre 
in a thruſting cut, which in drawing it back compleats 
the operation. | 


feet, and leaving the poor wretch in that condition till ke 


* 
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In cafes of rebellion, the late princes of 5. 
been entire ſtrangers td humanity, and, not ſat, 
puniſhing the principals, moſt, if not all thoſe 
taken in arms, Joſt their eyes or their heads. 
Criminals of ſtate are allo ſentenced to wear, for a 0 

terminate time, a heavy wooden collar about their Na 4 
to which one of their hands is ſometimes faſtened oy 
If a perſon has the misfortune to kill another : 
fact be proved before the judges, the offender j 
niſhed by the court, but delivered up to the re 
the deceaſed, for them to put him to death in what ma 

ner they pleaſe. In this caſe all the relations and Te? 
of the deceaſed aſſemble, and with loud cries demand the 
blood of him who has murdered their kinſman; which 
the magiſtrate ſeldom fails to promiſe them. But — 
times the murderer, by his preſents to the judge, and it 
the relations of the deceaſed, procures his pardon, Wher 
the relations will be ſatisfied with nothing leſs than his 
life, the judge thus addreſſes them: „ deliver you the 
* murderer according to law; make yourſelves ſatis 
„tion with his blood for the blood that he has ſpilt; 
but remember that God is merciful,” The judge; 
ſervants are then ordered to follow tue directions of the 
proſecutors, and guard him to what place they deſire; 
and they follow the criminal, curfing, beating, and yr. 
ing him all the way, When he comes to the place 2. 
pointed, the miſerable wretch is delivered to the 20a. 
tions, who ſometimes inflict on him the moſt cruel tor. 
tures they can invent; and it is ſaid that the women 
who ſcarce cver appear abroad on any other occaſion, will 
come and imbrue their hands in his blood. 

Ordinary crimes, where the parties are men of ſub. 
ſtance, are uſually puniſhed with fines ; but where they 
are poor, they baſtinado them on the ſoles of their fee; 
giving them a certain number of blows, not under thirty, 
nor exceeding three hundred. 

Pick-pockets and pilferers are marked with a hot iron 
in the forehead, and houſebreakers have their right hand 
cut off, The ſame puniſhment is inflicted on thoſe who 
counterfeit the coin, for the firſt offence ; but for the ſe. 
cond their bellies are ripped open. They have fone 
other puniſhments for capital crimes, as impaling, {ct 
ting them up to the chin in the earth, precipitatirg: 
criminal from a high tower, cutting off the hands and 


Jia lays 
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fac. 


expires. 

They ſometimes uſe tortures to extort a confeſſion, ix 
by pinching off the fleſh with red hot pincers ; but th: 
molt uſual way of examining offenders is while they ar: 
beating the ſoles of their feet. 

Bakers and victuallers have been ſometimes baked an! 
roaſted alive for cheating in their weights, and raiſin; 
proviſions to an exorbitant price: but this is only ia 
tie of great ſcarcity ; the uſual puniſhment in theſe cales 
is a fine or the baſtinado. 

Thus we have fully deſcribed the government of the 
once potent empire of Perſia, now ruined and laid wake 
by tyranny and rebellion, and exhibiting an awful waft— 
ing to mankind. In this account, the reader, whoſe hea 
is ſuſceptible of the tender feelings of humanity, 2! 
whoſe bofom glows with a generous love of liberty, mult 
have been frequently impreſſed with pity and incign* 
tion; while, his mind recurring back on his native lle 
the ſcat of liberty, he may bleſs Providence, and rei 
that he is born a Briton. Happy the land, and happy tte 
king, where lawleſs power is unknown! Where the |- 
vereign, like the Monarch of the Univerſe, is ever 2c" 
ated by the principles of juſtice and clemency ! who, © 
the brighteſt angel of heaven, is bound by Jaws f. 
cred and inviolable, and whoſe ſupreme delight conſiſts in 
the happineſs of his people. While the tyrants of the 
Eaſt boaſt of the baleful privilege of doing ill, of t. 
power of imitating Satan, by being the tormentors © 
their ſubjects, and glory in being the ſovereigns of fl 
let the monarchs of Britain glory and rejoice in tit i 
perior dignity of diſpenſing happineſs, and in the 10 
titles of being the fathers of their people, the kings“ 
2 the guardians of liberty, the protectors 0! th 
laws. 
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a. 


Of the Iſle of Ormus, and the Settlement at Gombroon. 
E we take leave of Perſia, it is proper to 

Res of the iſle of Ormus, and of Gombroon, 

gere the Engliſb have enjoyed conſiderable privileges, 
. which is the only place where we have any ſettlement 

f Per/ta. 

9 of a was ſeated on an iſland of the ſame 
name, at the entrance of the Perfian Gulph, in 27% 30 N. 
_titude, about two leagues from the continent. The iſland 
i near fix leagues in circumference : yet bas neither freſh 
: ter nor graſs upon it, and only a ſelt ſulpaureous foil: 
on formerly its happy ſituation, and the goodnels of its 
harbour, were conſidered as ſuch advantages, that the 
frabians uſed to ſay, that if the world was a ring, Urmus 
ought to be conſidered as the diamond of it. A city had 
been built there by the Perſian kings, and it bad for ſome 
aoes carried on a conſiderable trade, when in 1507 it was 
taken and fortified by the Portugueſe, who obliged the 
king of Ormus to acknowledge the king of Portugal for 
his ſovereign, and to pay him tribute after Which the 
P:rtugueſe engroſſed all the commerce of thoſe parts. At 
length Shah Abas engaged the Engliſb to join with him in 
reducing the place, which they attacked and carried in, 
1622; after which the Perſians demoliſhed the houſes, 
which amounted to four thouſand in nymber, and con- 
tained near forty thouſand inhabitants. See the Hiſtory 

P-rha, p. 239. 
8 ſituated on the continent, in 27 400 N. 
latitude, and is called by the natives Bender Abaſſi. It 
ſtands in a bay nine miles to the northward of the iſle of 
Ormus. 
The Engliſh Eaft India Company began to ſettle here 
about the year 16133 and afterward, as a reward for the 
ſervices performed by that Company againſt the Portu- 
gueſe, in the reduction of Ormus, Shah Alas granted them 
half the cuſtoms of Gombreon, as we have obſerved in ano- 
ther place. [he revenue was however reduced to a 
thouſand tomans a year, which in our money amounts to 
L. 3,333. 05. 8 d.; but even this has been ill paid. In 
the year 1760 the French made themſelves maſters of the 
Engliſh factory here, which was reſtored at the peace 
which ioon after followed. The city is two or three 
miles in compaſs, and ſtands on a level ground cloſe to the 
ſea, the country on almoſt every ſide riſing inſenſibly for 
ſome miles, without any conſiderable hill, except towards 
the north. The territory belonging to this city is dry 
and barren, it conſiſting only of a moving ſand. 

Gombroon has no port, but the road is as large and 
ſafe as any in the known world; yet it has one great in- 
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convenience, which is, that the veſſels which ſtay there 
during the ſummer are frequently much damaged by the 
worms. | 

The air of Gombron is not only extremely diſagree- 
able, but unhealthful: the wind changes four times a 
day almoſt throughout the year. From midnight to 
break. of day it blows from the north and is cold ; from 
break of day till ten or eleven o'clock in the morning, 
it blows cold from the eaſt; but a hot ſouth wind riſes 
about three o'clock, which changes to the weſt at ſun- 
et, and blows hot till midnight. Theſe ſudden changes 
of the air, from cold to hot, produce many diſeaſes fa- 
tal to foreigners, particularly the dyſentery and malig- 
nant fevers, In ſhort, the weather is ſo exceeding hot 
and unhealthful, in the months of June, Fuly, and Au- 
guſt, that the Engliſh factory, during thoſe months, reſide 
at [ſ/een,. | 

As it ſeldom rains here, no graſs or herbs are to be 
{cen about the city, except what are produced with incre- 
dible labour in the gardens, where they have cucumbers, 
onions, garlic, chibols, and radiſhes. The city is chiefly 
urniſhed with fruit and pulſe from the iſle of X/, 
which lies twelve miles to the ſouthward, and is forty- 
five miles long, and nine,broad. In June and the reſt 
of the ſummer months this iſland produces oranges, le- 
mons, grapes, peaches, damaſcenes, quinces, pomegra- 
nates, and mangoes; and in October, apples, pears, ci- 
trons, melons, almonds, piſtachios, and feveral other 
fruits, in ſuch quantities, that they are as cheap at Gom- 
broon, as perhaps in any other part of Perſ;a. 

In Gembraon the people of ſuperior rank are dreſſed 
after the Perſian manner; but the poorer ſort of both 
ſexes go naked, except wearing a cloth to cover what 
decency requires them to hide, There are here people 
of ſeveral different nations, beſides the Perſians and Eu- 
ropeans; and the Lanyans of India are ſo numerous, that 
they bribe the governor not to permit any cows to be 
killed in the city. | 

As the winter ſeaſon, when the heats are leſs violent, 
laſts from October to May, this is their chief time for 
trading; and the Perſians, Arabians, Banyans, Armenians, 
Turks, and Tartars, come hither with the caravans which 
ſet out from Aleppo, Bagdat, Iſpaban, Shiras, and Baſ- 
ſora, under the convoy of guards. The Engliſh and 
Dutch come hither by ſea, and, beſides ready money, bring 
cloth, and various other European and Indian commodities, 
which they exchange for Perſian tapeſtry, raw ſilk, goats 
wool, cotton, rhubarb, ſaffron, and roſe-water, which 
is made in vaſt quantities near Shiras, either by infuſion, 
which they call gullab, or by diſtillation z and this laſt 
they call arekakull, or the ſweat of roſes. As the Per- 
ſians have not a ſingle ſhip, all the navigation of that 


kingdom is carried on by foreigners, 


er. I. 
Of the Cas PIAN Sea. 


Tartars ſituated near the Caſpian Sea, it will be 


Waters, which is improperly called a ſea, as it has no 
vilible connection with the ocean; nor does it ebb and 


ake in the known world. It is bounded on the north 
by the country of the Calmuc Tartars, on the eaſt by Bo- 


EFORE we take notice of the different nations of 


proper to give ſome account of that vaſt collection of 


flow; but it muſt be acknowledged to be the greateſt 


CH A P. A. 


Of the CASPIAN SEA, and the ASIATIC TARTARS bordering upon it, and 
upon the North of PERSIA. 


ſituated between 36˙% 40”, and 47? N. Jatitude, and be- 
tween 47 50 and 502 E. longitude, and is about four 
hundred miles in length from north to ſouth, and three 
hundred in breadth from eaſt to weſt; but in many 


ſome diſtance from the ſhore, Mr. Hanway endeayour- 
ed in vain to hnd a bottom with a line of four hundred 
and fifty fathoms. The water has riſen, within thirty 
years, ſo conſiderably, that it has made great inroads on 
the Ruſſian ſide for ſeveral miles, both to the eaſt and 
weſt of the Volga, and has rendered the adjacent country 
extremely marſhy, | 

| The neighbouring inhabitants have a tradition, that 


aria and part of Perſia, on the ſouth by another part] the waters of the Caſpian ſea riſe during thirty years, and 


of Perſia, and on the welt by Perſia and Circaſſia. It is 


then for the ſame ſpace of time decreaſe, But it ſeems 
more 


places it is much narrower. The water is ſalt; and, 
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ſervoir from which theſe tracts are watered, and from 
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more probable that the law of nature, which every where 
elſe produces a change in this element, by exhaling it in 
yapours, that form rain, hail, and ſnow, not only to re- 
freſh and give fertility to the earth, but to ſupply the 
ſprings of rivers, muſt diſpoſe of theſe waters in the ſame 
manner, As this vaſt lake is the grand reſervoir that re- 
ccives the vaſt rivers which flow from the mountains and 
tracts of land by which it is ſurrounded, it is alſo the re- 


whence the many great rivers that fall into it are ſupplied. 
The great Dr. Halle has demonſtrated, by very nice ex- 
periments and calculations, that the vapours ariſing from 
the Mediterranean ſea are more than equal to the ſupply 
which it receives from all the rivers that fall into it. It is 
therefore highly probable, that the reaſon why the waters 
of the Caſpian are riſen higher than formerly, is from 
there having been a ſeries of more moderate ſummers, in 
which a ſmaller quantity of vapours has been exhaled. 


ET © F« Mo 
Of the Carmuc TAaRTARS. 


Their Perſons and Dreſs, with the Manners, Cuſtoms, and 
Way of Life of different Tribes of them. 


HE country of the Calmucs, alſo called by different 
authors Khalmucks Kalmucs, is bounded by Siberiæ 
on the north, by the country of the Mongols on the eaſt, 
by Tibet and. Uſbec Tartary on the ſouth, and by the Caſ- 
pian ſea, and the kingdom of Aſtracan, which is ſubject to 
Ruſſia, on the weſt. Theſe people are not under any one 
ſovereign, but are divided into ſeveral tribes, ſome of 
which are ſo conſiderable as to appear formidable to the 
Ruſſians ; but the greateſt part of them are at peace with 
that crown, and many of them are tributary to it. 

The Calmucs are thick and low of ſtature : their counte- 
nances are far from being agrecable ; for they have flat 
faces, ſmall eyes ſunk far into their heads, and ſuch ſhort 
noſes, that at a little diſtance they ſeem to have none at 
all. Their beards are thin and ſtraggling, and yet ſo 
ſtiff and long, that the hair ſeems like that of a hor or 
goat, and it frequently grows in the middle of their 
cheeks, where other people have none. 

The men wear ſhirts of a ſort of calicoe; their breeches 
are made of the ſame, and often of ſheep's ſkins, but they 
are extraordinary wide; and in the ſouthern provinces they 
wear no ſhirts in ſummer, contenting themſelves with a 
kind of ſheep's-ſkin doublet without ſleeves, which they 
put on next their ſkin with the woolly fide outward, 
tucking their ſkirts into their breeches, ſo that the whole 
2rm is left bare up to the ſhoulders; but in the northern 
provinces they wear a ſhirt, and in winter a ſheep's-ſkin 
coat over their doublets, which reaches to the calf of the 
leg, and, to keep them the warmer, turn the woolly fide in- 
wards. Theſe upper ſkins have ſleeves of ſuch a length, 
that when they are going about any work they are obli- 
ged to turn them up. They wear on their heads a little 
round bonnet, commonly edged with a border of fur, and 
adorned with a tuft of filk or hair of a bright red. Their 
boots are exceſſive wide. The women, in ſummer, wear 
no other cloathing than a calicoe ſhift, and in winter a 
long ſheep's-ſkin gown, with a bonnet like that of their 
huſbands. 

Red is the colour in higheſt eſteem among them; and, 
how ill cloathed ſoever their princes may be, they never fail 
to have a ſcarlet robe for ſtate occaſions; nor do women of 
rank think themſelves well dreſſed if a ſcarlet gown be 
wanting. Indeed all over the north of Aſia a man will do 
more for a piece of red cloth than for four times its va- 
lue in ſilver. 

The Calmucs dwell either in tents or huts, made round, 
with great poles of light wood, joined together with lea- 
thern thongs, for the more eaſy ſetting up and removing 
them. They are covered on the outſide with a thick felt, 
ſor a defence againſt the cold and rain. In the middle of 
the roof they leave an opening, which ſerves both for a 
window and chimney, and there are places to ſleep on 
round the hut againit the wall, Perſons of diſtinction 
have thoſe that are larger and more convenient. In ſum- 
mer they have alſo tents of calicoe, and in winter ſheds 

made of boards and covered with felt, which they can ſet 
up and take Cown in Jels than an hour's time, 
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The few fixed habitations of the Calmucs reſemb]s 
huts, except the roof being in the form of a dome. 
whole conſiſting of a ſingle room twelve feet high 
their habitations, whether fixt or moveable, have 1 : 
doors facing the ſouth, to avoid the north winds, which ts 
very piercing. Their moveable habitations are Clrtied 
waggons. M 

Mr. Hanway deſcribes a ſettlement of theſe people j 

C , : na 
valley near Zaritzen, in 47* 30. N. latitude, who are arm q 
with bows and arrows, and teed on the fleſh of horſes 0 
mels, dromedaries, and other animals; and eat ire 
trails, even when the beaſt dies of the fouleſt diſtemper, 
They throw their dead into the open fields, to be devoure 
by dogs, many of which run wild, and ſome are kept 
for that purpoſe; and if the body be devoured by a 
a num. 
ber exceeding fix, they think honourably of the Rate of 
the deceaſed, otherwiſe he is a diſgrace to his relations 
They worſhip images, which generally conſiſt of a mal 
bit of wood about a palm in length: the upper part of i; 
being rounded, is adorned with ſome rude marks in imitz. 
tion of human features; and the figure being thus pre. 
pared, is dreſſed up in rags. The many acts of violence 
committed by theſe barbarians have at length induced 
the Ruſſian government to conhne them to the banks of 
the Volga, below A/trachan. 

Many tribes of theſe people move from place to place 
during the ſummer, and it is ſaid there are frequently ng 
leſs than eight or ten thouſand of them in a body, drivin 
large flocks and herds before them. They uſually begin 
their march in ſpring, and as they make eaſy journies 
leave ſcarce any berbage behind them in the countr 
through which they paſs. In autumn, when there is a ſe. 
cond crop of graſs, they generally return the ſame way 
they came; and in winter live in more ſubſtantial and 
warmer huts than they uſe in the ſummer; but the people 
and their cattle frequently live together in the ſame 
room. 

Though the country through which they paſs is ſitu- 
ated in as fine a climate as any in the world, they never 
cultivate the land, but live upon their cattle, which con- 
liſts of camels, horſes, cows, and ſheep. Their horſes 
are very good and mettleſome, and their oxen are ſaid to 
be the talleſt in the known world, Their ſheep are alſo 
very large, with very ſhort tails, buried in a caſe of fat, 
but the wool is very long and coarſe; they have a bunch 
upon the noſe, and hanging ears like thoſe of the hound. 

Their principal food is horſe-fleſh and mutton; for 
they ſeldom eat beef, which they do not think near ſo 
good; and as for hog's fleſh and poultry they never eat 
any. Inſtead of cow's milk they uſe that of mares, which 
they think much better, and richer; b-fides, the cows in 
the greateſt part of Grand Tartary will not be milked, As 
ſoon as they have ſuckled their calves they will ſuffer none 
to draw their teats, and upon being ſeparated from them 
immediately loſe their milk, From mares-milk they 
prepare a kind of brandy, which is diftilled from it after 
it is turned ſour; and, in imitation of the Indians, their 
neighbours, they give it the name of arrack. 

The Tartars ate in general fond of ſtrong liquors, and 
when they can get any, continue drinking as Jong as the; 
can ſtand, When they have a mind to be merry, each 
brings what liquor he can procure, and they drink night 
and day till all is ſpent. This love of tipling prevails 
among them in proportion as they dwell more to th? 
north; and they are no leſs fond of tobacco. 

They take as many wives as they chooſe, beſides concur 
bines, whom they take from their ſlaves; and it is (aid not 
to be unuſual for a father to marry his own daughter. 
When a woman is near forty years of age, the huſband 
ceaſes to cohabit with her, and from that age wives aſe 
conſidered only as ſervants, who are maintained for the 
purpoſe of taking care of the family and attending tf 
young wives who fucceed in their places. g 

The children born of concubines are as legitimate 3 
thoſe of the wife, and as capable of inheriting ; but jt the 
father has been #han or chief of ſome tribe, the iſſue of 19% 
wives ſucceed betore thoſe born of concubines. 

Polygamy is attended with leſs inconvenience awOe 
them than the reſt of the Ajiatics, their wives being“ 
great ſervice and little expence to them; for the 0) 


manage the family, take care of the cattle, and price 
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em all, while the huſband has 
for the — ad follow his diverſions. 
eel eise bean equal the reſpect which the children of 

* — conditions are accuſtomed to pay their 
all _ whom the conſider as the kings of their fa— 
oe but they fer little value on their mothers, ex- 
—_— are under any particular obligations to them. 
= 3 a father many days, denying themſelves all 
es les and the ſons muſt even abſtain for ſeveral 

= hs from the company of their wives. Nothing 1s 
mo to do honour to a father at his funcral, and at 
ar once a year they pay their devotions at his tomb, 
- call to mind the obligations they owe him. 

OM Voltaire ſays, in his Hiſtory of Peter the Great, 
that in 1720 was found in this country a ſubterraneous 
houſe of ſtone, ſome urns, lamps, and ear-rings, an 
caueſtrian ſtatue of an oriental prince, with a diadem 
x. his head, two women ſeated on thrones, and a roll 
of manuſcripts, which was ſent by Peter the Great to the 
Academy of Inſcriptions at Paris, and proved to be in 
the language of Tibet. All theſe monuments plainly 
« ſhew, *©* ſays the above author,“ that the liberal arts 
« formerly reſided in this barbarous country; and are 
« a laſting proof of the truth of what Peter the Great 
« {aid more than once, that thoſe arts had made the tour 
« of the whole world.” 

In the reign of Peter the Great the Calmucs traded to 
Ajtracan and to Tobolſti, the capital of Siberia, bring- 
ing with them great quantities of very tine ſalt, which 
their country aftorded, receiving Ruſſian leather and iron- 
ware in exchange; but the czar commanding one of his 
generals to march into the country of the Calmucs, to 
take poſſeſſion of their ſalt- works, and build a fort there, 
this was ſo highly reſented, that they forebore to go to 
the fair of Tobelſci, and even choaked up the mouth of 
the river Duria, which falls into the Caſpian Sea, to 
which the Ruſſians uſed to go in ſearch of gold duſt, 
As this river was likely to prove of conſiderable advan- 
tage to the Ruſſians, both on account of the gold duſt, 
and in ſettling a trade with the Uſbec Tartars and India, 
the czar built two forts at its mouth, without any dif- 
turbance at firſt from the Tartars; but his forces march- 
ing farther into the country, where they diſperſed in 
ſearch of proviſions, they were all ſurrounded and cut 
to pieces, with prince Bekewitz, their general, who was 
a native of Circaſſia, and the two forts were afterwards 
ſurprized and demoliſhed. 


. 
Of the Us Ec, Crim, KiRGEESE, and LESGEE TARTARS. 


Their Cuſtoms, Manners, and Way of Life. 


L BEC TARTARTis bounded on the north by the 

country of the Calmucs, on the eaſt by Tibet, on 
the ſouth by India, and on the weſt by Perſia and the 
Caſpian Sea. 

Theſe Tartar, like their neighbours, are at preſent 
divided into ſeveral tribes governed by their reſpective 
princes; when they were united under one ſovereign, 
they were the moſt powerful of all the Tartar nations, 
and are ſtill dreaded by Perſia and India, into which 
they frequently make incurſions ; but their tribes not be- 
ng very numerous, they ſatisfy themſelves with plun— 
dering and ravaging the country, without pretending to 
make conqueſts, The principal khans pride themſelves 
on being deſcended from Tamerlane. 

With reſpect to the perſons of the Uſeecs, they are 
ſaid to have better complexions and more engaging 
features than the Calmucs. Their religion is Mabo— 
metaniſm, and in general they differ very little from the 
people of the northern provinces of India; and from 
hence that country is furniſhed with the moſt ſerviceable 
horſes, camels, and other cattle. 

The capital of the country is called BokHARA, and 
Was once the metropolis of a kingdom of the ſame name. 
It is ſituated in Jatitude thirty-nine degrees fifteen mi- 
nutes, thirteen miles from the ancient city of Samarcand, 
the birth-place of Tamerlane. It is a large and popu- 


ous place, ſeated on a riſing ground, and encompaſſed 
22 
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with a ſlender wall of earth and a dry ditch. The houſes 


are moſtly built of mud, though the caravanſeras and 
moſques, which are numerous, are all of brick. The 
bazars were once ſtately buildings, generally built of 
brick and ſtone, but the greateſt part of them are now 
in ruins; and here is alſo a handſome building for the 
education of the prieſts. A great number of Fews and 
Arabians frequent this place; but the khan ſeizes on 
their poſſeſſions at his pleaſure. The produce of the 
country is cattle, lambs, fur, down, rice, and cotton, 
which they manufacture into callicoe, 
TheCrimTarTars receive their name from their ori- 
ginally coming from C:imea, the ancient Taurica Cher- 


ſoneſus, a peninſula in the Blach Sea. They rove from 


place to place in ſearch of paſtures, in houſes drawn on 
carts: but ſeveral miles round the city of A/?racan, 
where the ſoil will admit of cultivation, there are regular 
ſettlements of them tributary to the Ryffians. Theſe 
are very Civil and induſtrious people, In the ſummer- 
time they improve their land, the chief products of 
which are a feed called manna, oats, muſk, and water- 
melons: but their principal treaſure conſiſts in their 
ſheep, horſes, and cows, and in their wives and children, 
When any one of their daughters becomes marriagecable, 
they erect a hut for her covered with white linen, and put 
a painted cloth on the top, which is uſually tied with rcd 
ſtrings ; they alfo place a painted waggon on the tide 
of the hut, and theſe are to be her marriage-portion. 
Thoſe who propoſe to marry obſerve this ſignal, and the 
girl is uſually given to him who offers the father the 
moſt valuable preſent, Though theſe people are Ma- 
hometans, they do not confine their women in the 
manner of the Turks and Perfrans; and, contrary to the 
practice of the Calmucs, are extremely nice in their 
burying-places. They dig their graves very dcep, and, 
after lining them with bricks dried in the ſun, and white— 
waſhing them on the inſide, erect a cover over them. 
They alſo raiſe thick mud walls round each tomb, on 
the top of which they fix one or more flags, according 
to the character of the deceaſed. 

The KIR CEESE TARTARsõ poſſeſs a very extenſive tract 
of land, having the Baſbkeert Tartars to the north, 
the Black Calmucs with the city of Tu/rcund to the 
eaſt, the Karakulpac Tartars and the Aral-lake to the 
ſouth, and the river Yae# to the welt. They are di- 
vided into three tribes, under the government of a khan, 
and live in tents covered with felt of camels hair, which 
they remove with great eaſe whenever they change their 
quarters; and they never ſtay above two or three days in 
a place, 

The Kirgeeſe Tartars live upon horle-fleſh, mutton, 
and veniſon, and drink fermented mares- milk to ſuch 
exceſs, that they are frequently intoxicated with it, 
They have no grain, nor any kind of bread, When 
they go upon any expedition, they take a ſmall quantity 
of a kind of cheeſe, which, being diſſolved in water, is 
their chief ſuſtenance. Money is hardly known among 
them; all their riches conſiſt in cattle and the fur of 
foxes and wolves, which they exchange with their neigh- 
bours for clothes and other neceſſaries. They profeſs the 
Mahometan religion, and their language has a great 
affinity with that of the 7%. They are a ftrong ro- 
buſt people, but rude, ignorant, and treacherous; yet 
are very civil to ſtrangers while they continue under their 
protection, for they eſteem the breach of hoſpitality a 
very great crime; but no ſooner is a ſtranger departed 
from under the roof of a Kirgeeſe Tartar, than his pro— 
feſſed friend and protector will ſometimes be the firſt per- 
fon to rob him, and then he may think himſelf happy 
if he eſcapes being made a ſlave, | 

Theſe people think very favourably of -many crimes 
prejudicial to ſociety, particularly of robbery ; for their 
uſual puniſhment in this caſe is no more than making 
reſtitution, and murder is puniſhed by the loſs of the 
malefactor's goods: indeed, ſometimes the criminal and 
his whole family are delivered up as ſlaves to the rela- 
tions of the deceaſed, | 

The LESGEE TARTARS are a powerful and wartike 
nation, whoſe country extends about 40 leagues from 


north to ſouth, and 25 from eaſt to weſt. They are 


under ſeveral different chiefs, named ſhemkalls, who, in 
8 58 5 | caſe 
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caſe of danger to their common liberty, unite their forces, 

A few of them have been occaſionally ſubject to the 

Perſians ; but it does not appear that thoſe to the north 
and weſt of the Perſian dominions, ever ſubmitted to a 
foreign power. Indeed their fituation is ſuch, with re- 
ſpect to the natural bulwarks of the mountains, that 
while they retain their bravery, they can hardly be en- 
flaved. Olearius mentions the very ſingular manner 
in which they chooſe a ſhemkall, which 1s done by a 
prieſt throwing a golden apple into a ring, round which 
the candidates are ſeated, when the perſon at whom it 
ſtops becomes their chief. 

As to their perſons they are well made, of a good 
ſtature, and extremely active. Their complexion is 
ſwarthy, their features regular, and their eyes black and 
full of life. They do not all wear their beards, ſome 
having only whiſkers. Their dreſs reſembles that of the 
Arabians, many of them wearing the ſame kind of drawers, 
which reach down to their ancles. 

Theſe people) are able to bring thirty or forty thou- 
ſand men into the field. They have had frequent wars 
with the Per//ans, and in particular with Nadir Shah, 
who, with fifteen thouſand men, purſued a large body 
of them among their mountains; but, after ſuffering a 
very conſiderable loſs, was glad to make his retreat. 

everal Perſians, whom they then took priſoners, they 
cruelly deprived of their noſes, ears, or eyes, and ſent 
to Nadir with meſſages of defiance, 

The Leſgees are frequently guilty of rapine, not only 
in the low-lands, and in large bodies, but in flying parties, 
pillaging the Armenians and Georgians, whole trade 
brings them between Baku and Derbent, Yet if any 
ſtranger travelling into their country, or on its borders, 
ſeeks their protection, and chooſes a guide from among 
them, let him meet never ſo ſtrong a party, he is ſafe if 
his guide declares that the ſtranger is his gueſt : for they 
are in this caſe hardly ever known to violate the laws of 
hoſpitality. 

Their manner of life reſembles that of the Perſſans; 
they alſo profeſs the Mahometan religion, though they 
talk very lightly'of the miracles of Mahomet, who they 
ſay was a very artful man; and whether he had any par- 
ticular intereſt with the Almighty, will be beſt deter- 
mined hereafter. They drink wine without reſerve, and 
are ſuppoſed to have once profeſſed the Chriſtian religion, 
and ſeveral books relating to Chriſtianity are ſaid to have 
been found amongſt them. 

Their country is for the moſt part very pleaſant ; 

their vallies are extremely fertile, and produce plenty of 
wheat, barley, and oats, and feed a multitude of ſheep. 

The people are ingenious in ſeveral manufactures of 
wool and camels hair; and none of the neighbouring 
nations equal them in making fire-arms, which they ſell 
to the Perſians. They trade with the Ruffans, giving 
madder in exchange for ſhoes, boots, and cloathing of 
dreſſed ſheep-ſkins. The Armenians alſo bring them 
dyed callicoes, and other Perſian manufactures ; alſo 
knives, -rings, and ear-rings made in Europe; in return 
for which they receive madder, fire- arms, coarſe woollen 
manufactures, and alſo Ay ar money: for, as the coin 
of that empire is made ſmall and thick, it is exactly 
counterfeited with very little filver. The Armenians, 
it is ſaid, accept of this counterfeit coin for a quarter of 
its real value; however, it is certain there are great quan- 
tities of this money in Per ſia, both in filver and gold. 


| . 
Of ASTRACHAN TARTARY. 


With a particular Deſcription of the City of ASTRACHAN, 


now ſubject to RUSSIA ; of its Gardens; of the Clouds 
of Lacuſts with which the Country is ſometimes infeſted ; 
and of the Trade of that City. 


E ſhall now treat of AsTRAcHAN TaRTARY, 
which is under the dominion of Ryffia. The 
kingdom of Aftrachan is bounded by Siberia and Calmuc 
Tartary on the eaſt, by the Caſpian Sea on the ſouth, by 
Circaſjian Tartary on the welt, and by Ruſſia on the north. 


That part of it which lies between the great river Volga, | 


the river Jaita, and the Caſpian Sea, is uſuall,, 
Nagai; as is alſo that part of the country — __ 
the weſtward of Afrachan, and the natives are ...* 
Nagaian Tartars. called 
The city of ASTRACHAN is ſituated betwe * 
of Aſia, in an iſland called Dolgoi, in bocty-Snn ella 
latitude, ſixty Engliſh miles from the Caſpi Steeg 


was for many ages ſubject to the Tartars, l 
Mm 


it was taken by the Ruſſians. It contains about ſeve 
thouſand inhabitants, among whom are many Fs 
ne- 


nians and Tartars of various denominations, with f 
Perſians and Indians, The manners and cuſtoms of Þ 
thoſe different nations exhibit an epitome of Aſia BY 

Aſtrachan is about two miles and a hal 8 
ference; but if we include the ſuburbs, i 
miles round. It is encompaſſed by a bri 
ruinous condition, being about two hundred years old 
it is alſo defended by a garriſon of ſix regiments of the 
e e M the adjacent plains are _ 
mall batteries, intended to preve 
— , prevent the approach of an 

The houſes are of wood, and the greateſt part of the 
very mean; the higher parts afford a fine proſpe& of te 
Volga, which here ſpreads itſelf near three miles oy 
contributes to the pleaſure and convenience of the in- 
habitants. The earth is ſo impregnated with ſalt, that 
it appears on its ſurface; and yet is extremely fertile it 
bearing great quantities of fruit, which the common 
people eat to exceſs, and on that account are affliced 
with many diſtempers. Their water-melons, which 
are much eſtcemed in colour, flavour, and tafte, re. 
ſemble thoſe of Portugal. The city is ſurrounded by 
gardens and vineyards, which lie about two miles from 
it; theſe produce almoſt every kind of garden-ſtuff 
known in England, except artichokes, cauliflowers, and 
potatoes; and their orchards furniſh them with plenty 
of cherries, apples, pears, and other fruit ; and their 
grapes are ſo admired at the court of Ruſſa, that a box 
of them is ſent thither from 4/rachan every three days 
during the ſeaſon. It is carried by two horſes, and ſup- 
ported in the manner of a litter. The grapes are pre- 
ſerved in ſand; but at beſt muſt be ill worth the en- 
pw of being thus conveyed twelve hundred Engliſh 
miles, h 

As their ſummers are generally dry, they water their 
gardens with large wheels, ſome of which are moved 
by horſes, and others by the wind. The wheels are of 
a ſufficient height to throw the water into the higheſt 
part of the gardens, from whence it runs in trenches to 
the root of every tree and plant. In this manner the 
gardens and vineyards are generally watered, from the 
middle of May to the middle of September. 

In the city is a little temple belonging to the India 
Gentoos, in which they have an idol of a very deformed 
and ugly appearance. Their Pramins here uſe beads, 
incenſe, proſtrations, and offerings ; they have alſo ſmall 
bells, with other muſic, and raiſe their voices in ſinging 
with the utmoſt vehemence. | 

The Tartars at Aftrachan being Mahometans, hold 
this image-worſhip in the utmoſt abomination; and are 
ſo averſe to images, that they will not even carry. money 
which has an impreſſion of man, bird, beaſt, or in- 
ſect, into their moſques. Their devotion is in ſilerce 
and proſtrations, only the prieſt at certain times 
utters, in an awful tone, an invocation to the Lord of 
nature, | 

From the latter end of July to the beginning of Oc- 
tober, the country about this city is frequently infeſted 
with locuſts, which fly in ſuch amazing numbers as to 
darken the air, and appear at a diſtance like a heavy 
cloud. When the cold weather comes on, they are ſeen 
in their flight from the north towards: the ſouth, and 
wherever they fall eat up every thing that is green. In 
this ſeaſon, therefore, their gardeners look out for them, 
and on their firſt appearance endeavour to keep them 


t in Circun. 
tis near fye 
ck wall in 2 


off, by making as much noiſe and as great a ſmoke as - 


poſſible; but, in ſpite of all their pains, after flying # 

long as they are able, they ſometimes fall in their gar- 

dens, in the ftreets, and even into the fires kindled to 

diſperſe them. Captain M oodroofe obſerves,. that once 

in ſailing up the Volga to Aftrachan, he ſaw a pode 
- clo 
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coming from the north-weſt, which is 
_ - _ The T ind at that time blew very freſh, 
"1 nearly from the ſame point, when the locuſts falling, 
x' water was covered with ſuch prodigious ſwarms of 
_ that in ſome places they greatly obſtructed the 
; 615 of the boat for ten or twelve fathoms together, 
He alſo ſays, that they live for ſome time under water, 
for mounting on each others backs they formed cluſters 
near three feet in diameter, which rolled along by the 
force of the wind and rapidity of the current, In 
this manner they were driven aſhore, where their wings 
being dried, they got upon the paſture; and very 
few being drowned, they lay ſo thick upon the plain 
for near three days, to the extent of as many miles, 
that it was impoſſible to walk without treading on 
them. On their beginning to fly, they diſappeared in 
leſs than half an hour, leaving not a ſingle blade of graſs 
on the plain. ; 

The bodies of theſe inſects are very large, compared 
with the ſmallneſs of their wings. Their ſize is gene- 
rally from two inches to two inches and a half long; 
they are about three quarters of an inch in diameter, and 
their ſhape is nearly the ſame as that of the larger ſort of 
green graſs-hoppers. f 

The revenue of Mirachan is computed from a hundred 
and forty to a hundied and ſixty thouſand rubles, or thirty- 
three thouſand five hundred pounds, of which the greateſt 

1rt ariſes from ſalt and fiſh. About ten miles below 
Allrachan is Bojamkoff, a ſmall iſland remarkable for its 
lar ſtore-houſes of falt; this ſalt is made about 12 miles 
to the caſt ward of it, and being brought thither in boats, 
is conveyed in large flat-bottomed veſſels up the Volga. 
Wich this ſalt all the country is ſupplied as far as Moſcow. 
They annually dig ſome millions of ponds, the excluſive 
property of which belongs to che crown of Rufſia ; for the 
common food of the ſoldiers and of the bulk of the people 
is bread and ſalt, 

In this piace are large fiſheries, to which the neigh- 
bourhood of the ſalt-works is of great advantage. Theſe 
fiſheries extend to the ſea, and alſo a prodigious way up 
the river, and from them all the country is ſupplied as far 
as Peterſburgh. The veſlels are ſent away in ſpring 
loaded with ſalt-fiſh ; but as freſh fiſh keeps good as long 


as it is frozen, the winter is no ſooner ſet in, than it is 


tranſported by land as far as Moſcow and Peterſburgh. 
The principal ſorts are ſturgeons, a large white fiſh called 
beluga, and the aſſotra, which reſembles ſturgeon. 

The commerce of Aſtrachan is very conſiderable, tho? 
it has been greatly injured hy the troubles in Perſia and 
the revolts of the — Avent The foreign trade chiefly 
conſiſts in red leather, linen and woollen cloth, and other 
European manufactures, which they export to Perſia, 
moſtly on account of the Armenians. In return they 
import from Per/ia ſilk ſaſhes intermixed with gold, for 
the uſe of the Poles, wrought ſilks and ſtuffs mixed with 
cotton, raw ſilk, cotton, and a ſmall quantity of drugs. 

The Nagay Tartars are all Mahometans, reſembling in 
countenance the Calmucs; but are more agreeable, their 
eyes not being ſo ſmall : theſe are driven off to the eaſt- 
ward, and now ſeldom make any inroads on the Ruſſian 
frontiers, 

There are ſeveral other Tartarian nations bordering 
on the Volga; but theſe are the moſt known, and the 
moſt worthy of notice ; we ſhall therefore proceed to the 


weſt, and give a particular account of the Circaſſian 
Tartars, 


er. To 
Of Circasstan TarTary. 


The Bounds and Face of the Country; the Perſons, Dreſs, 
Food, Manners, and Cuſtoms of the Natives. 


E ſhall now give a deſcription of CIRcASSAN 
TAxTARY, which towards the eaſt is bounded 
by Aftrachan and the Caſpian Sea, by Ruſſia on the north, 
Georgia and Daghiſtan towards the ſouth, and by. the 


nver Don, the Palus Maæotis, and the Black Sea towards 
the weſt, | 


This is a very fine country, and nothing can appear 
more agreeable than the delightful proſpects formed by 
the variety of mountains, vallies, woods, ſprings, and 
rivers, with which it is every where diverſified. It pro- 
duces plenty of barley, oats, and cummin, and great 
herds of cattle are fed here; but as the natives wander 
from place to place, they ſow no more corn than will 
Juſt ſerve for the ſubſiſtence of their families; and if 
there happens to be a bad crop, they are reduced to great 
diſtreſs. 

Both the men and women of Circaſſia are well propor- 
tioned; they are of a middle ſtature; but the men, like 
moſt of the other Tartars,. have broad flat faces. The 
women have an eaſy ſhape, very agreeable features, ac- 
cording to our idea of beauty, and a very fine complexion. 
Their hair and eyes are generally black, and there is ſcarce 
a Crooked perſon to be found amongſt them. 

The men wear a veſt of coarſe grey cloth, and over it 
a ſheep-ſkin, which they turn to the fide from which the 
wind blows. They wear boots of horſe-leather, clum{i] 
made, and on their heads round bonnets of black cloth or 
coarſe felt. 

The women wear nothing on their bodies in the ſum- 
mer, but a ſhift open down to the navel ; but in the 
winter they have furred gowns, like the Ruſſians. In 
the houſe their head-dreſs conſiſts of a filk or ſtuff cap, 
from which their hair hangs down in two or three treſtes; 
and they are very fond of necklaces, conſiſting of {trings 
of pearls or coloured glaſs. The men are not inclincd to 
jealouſy, yet the women are veiled when they go abroad. 

The Circaſſians generally feed on mutton, beef, poul- 
try, wild fowl, and veniſon, of all which they have great 
plenty; but they prefer a piece of young colt as a much 
greater dainty. 

Their bread conſiſts of thin cakes made either of bar— 
ley-meal or millet, which they bake on the hearth, 
They are extremely hoſpitable, and will not permit a 
traveller to pay any thing for the entertainment of him— 
ſelf, his ſervants, and horſes, but will frequently con- 
tend who ſhall have the honour of treating him. When 
the natives travel, they take no proviſions with them, 
but behave with as much freedom in every houſe they 
come to as their own. 

Their uſual drink, like that of the other Tartars, is 

water or mares milk ; and both men and women, young 
and old, ſmoke tobacco. They fit croſs-legged at their 
meals, and have a carpet, or a piece of Ruſſian leather, 
ſpread before them on little wooden tables. 
The Tartars have no regular hours either for eating, 
drinking, or ſleeping, but are only guided by inclination 
and opportunity, When they are making excurſions, 
they are ſaid to paſs four or five days together without 
taking the refreſhments of food and ſleep; but they no 
ſooner return to their own country, than they indulge 
themſcives in both, and after ſuch a fatigue, will ſleep 
two days together without waking. They ſeldom have 
any other beds than ſheep-ſkins, on which they lie, and 
throw others over them. 

Their horſes are very ſwift, and finely proportioned, 
They have waggons for tranſporting their wives and chil- 
dren, tents and baggage, from place to place, which in 
ſome parts of the country are drawn by camels, and in 
others by oxen ; for their horſes are only uſed for riding. 
The men are good horſemen, and many of them ſubſiſt 
principally by hunting and robbing. 

The 33 make no ſcruple of ſelling their chil- 
dren into Turky and Perſia, eſpecially their daughters, 
who leave their parents without reluctance, from the plea- 
ſing tales they hear of thoſe who have arrived at the honour 
of being ſultana in the harram of the Grand Seigniorand 
the king of Perſia; and their imaginations being taken up 
with fine clothes, jewels, and a luxurious life, they leave 
their fathers houſe with joy; and even the mothers are 
no leſs pleaſed with the hopes of their daughters advance- 
ment. 

As their beauty and innocence are the foundation of 
all theſe ambitious proſpects, particular care is taken to 
preſerve both: they inoculate their children at ue or 
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five years of age, after they have duly prepared them | 
for it; they then receive the ſmall-pox without injury to 
their beauty. The merchants who buy them are gene- 
rally as careful of preſerving their virginity as their mo- 
thers, on account of the great value the Mabometan chap- 
men ſet upon it. 

As to the marriages of the Circaſſians, they are accord- 
ing to the rites of the religion they profeſs; thoſe near 
Turky conſider it, like the Mabometans, only as a civil 
contract, and have a plurality of wives and concubines ; 
but thoſe who live near Ruſſia perform it after the man- 
ner of the Greek church. There are ſome Pagans 


GEOGRAPHY, 


among them, who have generally ſome tincture of the re- 
ligion of thoſe countries on which they border, intermix- 
ed with ſuperſtitions of their own. 

There does not appear to be any conſiderable town in 
this country except Ter#:, ſituated near the Caſpian $4, 
three or fourſcore miles to the ſouthward of Aftrachay, 
This town is chiefly inhabited by Ruſſians, for the whole 
nation of Circaſſians live in tents, or huts, according tg 
the ſeaſon of the year, removing from one place to 5 
ther; nor does the country produce any commodity ſo 
valuable, as to induce foreigners to build or ſettle among 
them. 
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Its Situation, Extent, Diviſions, Climate, and the Face of the 
Country in ARABIA FELIX; with an Account of its Ve- 
getables, and a particular Deſcription of the Coffee Plant. 
Of the Animals of ARABIA. 


A$4B IA, including all the countries diſtinguiſhed 

by that name, is of very great extent, the moſt 
ſoutherly part lying in twelve degrees thirty minutes ; 
and the moſt northerly in thirty degrees north latitude ; 
and from eaſt to weſt it extends in the broadeſt part from 
thirty-hve to . ſixty degrees longitude from London. 
Hence it is computed to be thirteen hundred miles in 
length, and twelve hundred in breadth where it is 
broadeſt; but in the moſt northern part it is very narrow. 
'This extenſive country is a peninſula, bounded on the 
north-eaſt by the river Euphrates and the Perſian Gulf; 
on the ſouth by the Indian and Ethiopic Ocean; on the 
weſt by the Red Sea, the iſthmus of Suez, and part of 
_ and on the north-weſt by Syria and Diarbec, or 

eſopotamia. 

Arabia is divided into three grand diviſions ; Arabia 
Felix, or Arabia the Happy, which is the moſt ſouthern, 
and the much largeſt part; Arabia Deſerta, or Arabia the 
Deſert, which is ſituated in the middle; and Arabia 
Petrea, which lies to the north. 

In this country there are but few ſprings, and no con- 
ſiderable rivers except the Euphrates, which waſhes its 
north-eaſt limits, As the Tropic of Cancer extends 
through the middle of it, the air is exceſſive hot, and in 
many places unhealthful, particularly in that part which 
lies upon the coaſt, "The winds are alſo hot and ſuffo- 
cating, and the ſands not only extremely troubleſome, but 
dangerous, they being ſometimes driven by the winds in 
ſuch prodigious clouds, that whole caravans have been 
buried and loſt by a ſingle ſtorm, The wind blows on 
the ſouthern 2 9 from the ſouth-weſt, and varies to 
the weſt with hard guſts, and ſometimes rain, from the 
beginning of April to the middle or end of Auguſt, and 
turns to the eaſtward, blowing gently from that quarter 
till the end of March. In ſome places it never rains 
more than twice or thrice in two or three years; but the 
great dews which fall in the night refreſh the ground, 
and ſupply the few plants which grow there with ſome 
moiſture, 

Even that part of the country diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of the Happy, conſiſts, for the moſt part, of dry 
barren mountains, or ſandy deſarts; but ſome parts of 
South Arabia being tolerably fruitful, and abounding in 
corn, herbage, and aromatic gums, it is eſteemed a happy 
land, when compared with the other parts of this deſo- 
late country. As the hills for the molt part conſiſt of a 
rocky ſoil, and is ſcarce capable of improvement, the 
natives never ſtrive to cultivate them ; their vallies ſeem 
.qually barren, where water is wanting, and bear ſcarce 


. 


any herbage; but where they can bring water into thems 
they produce corn, all manner of garden-ſtuff, herbs, 
and flowers; and no country upon earth affords more 
agreeable proſpects. The inhabitants draw water in large 
ſkins out of their wells, morning and evening, with oxen, 
and convey it along little canals, by the ſides of which 
trees and plants are placed; they alſo cut channels through 
their corn- fields, into which they let the water run as 
occaſion requires. | 

By this means they have a great variety of excellent 
fruits, as peaches, apricots, oranges, lemons, and grapes ; 
but this country is moſt famous for its coffee and its 
dates, which laſt are found ſcarce any where in ſuch 
perfection as in this country and in Perſia, With cof- 
fee a number of ſhips are annually loaded for Europe and 
India. 

The coffee-ſhrub grows to the height of eight or ten 
feet; the twigs riſe by pairs oppoſite to each other, as do 
the leaves on the twigs, one pair being about two inches 
diſtant from another. The leaves are about four inches 
long, and two broad in the middle, from whence they de- 
creaſe in both extremities, ending in a point. They are 
nearly of the form of a bay-leaf, and are ſmooth and 
without any inciſures on the edges, the ſhrub has a grey 
ſmooth bark; the wood is white, and has not much pith. 
The fruit hangs on the twigs by a foot-ſtalk, ſometimes 
one, two, or more on the ſame place. Theſe ſhrubs are 
watered by artificial channels like the other vegetables, 
and after three or four years bearing, the natives plant 
new ſhrubs, becauſe the old ones then begin to decline, 
The Arabians dry the berry in the ſun, and afterwards 
take off the outward huſk with hand-mills. In the hot 
ſeaſons the Arabians uſe theſe huſks roaſted in the room 
of coffee-berries, and eſteem the liquor impregnated with 
them more cooling. 

Arabia alſo abounds in balm, frankincenſe, myrrh, 
manna, caſſia, incenſe, aloes, olibanum, and other valu- 
able drugs; but they have very few trees fit for timber, 
and little wood of any kind in the country. : 

The moſt uſeful and excellent animals of Arabia are 
their camels and horſes; their camels are extremely pro- 
per for this ſandy country, and were doubtleſs formed 
by nature to enable the natives to traverſe the deſerts 
with which it abounds. Their breed of horſes are only 
fit for the ſaddle, and are never uſed for draught or bur- 
den. The fineſt horſes in the Perſian court are brought 
from hence, and are admired for their make, as much as 
for their ſwiftneſs and high mettle; they are indeed well 
known in Europe, and have contributed to improve the 
breed of thoſe in England. The uſual food for camels 
and horſes is barley or barlcy-meal made into dough. 
At Muſcat, which is ſituated near the entrance of the 
Perſian Gulf, they feed their cattle with putrid fiſh ; 
for digging in a pit, they throw a great quantity of 
into it, which lie till they are rotten, and turned to a 


kind of earth, after which this ſubſtance is taken up and 
| | boiled, 


3 


having ſtood till it is cool, they give it 
and it is ſaid to render them very fat. 
have oxen, buffaloes, goats, and veniſon ; but 


ir beef an | 
their beef . | ved 
all Mabometans, they never breed any fw 


They have grea: plenty of fowl and fth on their coaſts, 
but the inland parts have few of either, there being nci- 
dy d nor water to be found in ſeveral days Journey. 
mo wy” tygers, wolves, bears, jackalls, and other wild 
Mayen allo found in ſome parts of Arabia ; but there 


being no cover for them, they are much fewer than in 


ſome other parts. 
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07 the Face of the Country in ARABIA DESERTA and ARA- 
ela PETRA, with a particular Deſcription of MounT 
S1xAL, and of the Convent of ST. CATHARINE 3 the Rock 
of MERIBAH, and other Monuments of Antiquity. 
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RABIA DESERT A has its name from the na- 
A ture of its ſoil, which is barren ſand, There are, 
however, large flocks of ſheep and herds of cattle near the 
Euphrates, where the land is good ; there are alſo great 
numbers of oftriches in the deſart, and in ſeveral places a 
gne breed of camels. This country in general differs but 
little from Arabia Petræa, which is ſituated to the north 
of it, and is by far the ſmalleſt of the three diviſions of 
Arabia. 

We ſhall now give a deſcription of ARABIA PETRA, 
which has its name from Petræa, its ancient capital, now 
deſtroyed, and is famous for the children of Hael wan- 
dering there during forty years. People are not there, 
ſays the reverend Dr. Shaw, entertained with a view of 
paſtures covered with flocks, or vallies enriched with 
corn, There are no olive-yards or vineyards; but the 
whole is a deſolate, loneſome wilderneſs, only diverſified 
by ſandy plains, and mountains of naked rocks and 
craggy precipices. This deſolate country is never re- 
freihed with rain, except ſome times at the equinoxes; 
and che few hardy vegetables ſeen in tac clefts of the bar- 
ren rocks, or wildly diſperſed on the ſandy plains, are 
ſhrunk by a perpetual drought; for the devs of the night 
are in a manner rendered inſufficient for the purpoſes of 
vegetation, by the ſcorching heat of the ſun during the 
day, The intenſe cold of the one, and the heat of the 
other, clearly account for the wiſe provſton of Providence 
in ſpreading over the aelites “ a cloud to be a covering 
by day, anda fire to give light (and perhaps heat) in the 
« night ſeaſon.“ | 
Though the land appears ſo deſolate, yet the ſurface 
of the Red Sea, when calm, diſcovers in ſome places ſuch 
a divertity of marine vegetables, that they reſemble a foreſt 
under water; and the traveller has the additional pleaſure 
of bcholding a great variety of ſtars, urchins, and ſhells, 
of the moſt uncommon and beautiful kinds. 

The crave. ler, in traverſing theſe defaris, is frequently 
offended by little ſwirms of locuſts and hornets ; he is 
alſo in danger trom the vipers; but the reptiles of the 
lizard kind, from the variety of their {h::pes and ſpotted 
ſeins, he views with more pleaſure and ſafety. 

In travelling, ſays the above learned and judicious au- 
thor, the heavens were every night our only covering, a 
carpet ſpread on the ſand was our bed, and a change of 
raiment mad up into a bundle, ſerved for a pillow. * Our 
camels (for horſes and mules required too much water to 
be employed in theſe deſarts) lay round us in acircle with 
their faces looking from us, while their loads and ſaddles 
were placed by us behind them. In this ſituation they 
ſerved as guards and centinels ; for they are watchful ani- 
dals, and awake at the leaſt noiſe. 

As in thoſe long and dreary deſarts people have no pro- 
ſpect of meeting with the leaſt hoſ pitality, they are obliged 
to carry along with them every thing neceſſary for ſo te- 
dious a journey : travellers therefore uſually provide a 
ſufficient number of goats ſkins, which they f1 with wa- 
ter every four or five days, or as often as they find it, 
They provide balls made of the flour of beans or of bar- 
ey for their camels ; and wheat flout biſcuit, potted fleſh, 


ency, oil, vinegar, olives, and ſuch other things as will 
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keep, for themſelves. They take with them alſo wooden 
diſhes, and a copper-pot for their kitchen-furniture, 
When they are obliged to boil or bake, they make uſe ot 
camels dung, left by ſome preceding caravan, which, 
after its being expoſed a day or two in the ſun, catches 
hre like touch-wood, and burns as bright as charcoal. 
No ſooner is the food prepared, Whether potted fleſh 
poiled with rice, lentil-ſoup, or unlcavened cakes ſerved 
up with oil or honey, than one of the Arabs placing 
himſelf on the higheſt ſtation he can find, calls cut three 
times with a loud voice, to invite all his brethren, the 
ſons of the faithful, to come and partake of it, though 
none of them are perhaps within one hundred miles of 
him. This cuſtom the Arabs conſtantly maintain as a 
token of their benevolence, 

n theſe defarts the ſky is generally clear, the winds 
blow briſkly in the day, and ceaſe in the night. Where 
theſe deſarts. are ſandy and level, they are as fit for aftro- 
nomical obſervations as the ſea, which they nearly reſem- 
ble. It was ſurpriſing to obſerve, ſays the above learned 
divine, in what an extraordinary manner every object ap- 
peared to be magnified, for a ſhrub appeared as big as a tree, 
and a flock of achbobbas, birds nearly reſembling the 
ſtork, might be miſtaken for a caravan of camels, This 
ſceming collection of waters always advances about a 
quarter of a mile before the travellers, while the interme- 
diate ſpace appears of one continued glow, from the qui- 
vering undulating motion of that quick ſucc-iſion of ex- 
halations raiſed by the powerful influence of the fun. The 
violent heat even draws up the moiſture from the carcaſes 
of the camels and other animals which lie expoſed in theſe 


! 
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deſarts, and prevents their putrefaction, whence they con- 
tinue there a number of years without mouldering away. 
Jo the fame cauſe, added to the coldneſs of the nights, 
may be attributed the plentiful dews that frequeyly wet 
the travellers to the {kin ; but the fun no ſooner riſes, and 
the air becomes h:atud, then the mitts are diſperſed, and 
the moiiture of the fands evaporated, 

What is called the dart of Sz, is a beautiful plain, 
near nine miles long, and aboye three in breadth ; it lies 
open to the north-cait, but to the ſouthward is cloſ.d by 
ſome of the lower emin-nces of Hount Siudi; and other 
parts of that mountain make bich encroachments upon 
the plain, as to divide it in two, each ſo capacious as to 
be ſuſhct. nt to reccive the whole camp of the Vaslites. 
That which lies to the eaſtward of the mount is perhaps 
the deſart of Si, properly ſo called, where Maſes foaw 
the angel of the Lord in a burning buſh. Over the place 
where is ſaid to be this divine appearance, is erected the 
convent of St. Catharine, which belongs to the Greets, 
and is three hunared feet ſquare, and above forty in 
height, On the ſpot which they ſuppoſe the burning 
buth ſtood, is a little chapel, where the monks, in 
imitation of Maſes, put off their ſhoes whenever they 
enter it. This, with ſome other chapels dedicated to 
particular ſaints, is included within the church of 


ported by two rows of marble columns, and the floor 
elegantly adorned with a variety of devices in Moſaic 
work, as are alſo the floor and walls of the preſbyte- 
rium. Upon the latter is repreſented the figure of the 
emperor Juſtinian, with the hiſtory of the Transfigura- 
tion; and upon the partition that ſeparates the preſbyte- 
rium from the body of the church is a ſmall marble ſhrine, 
in which they pretend to have preſerved the ſkull and one 
of the hands of St. Catharine, 

There is here a town built by the empreſs Helena, 
probably for her own convenience when ſhe came here, 
as well as the monks: it is ſituated in the heart of the 
convent, where the archbiſhop's lodgings now are; it 
has three chapels, and is ſtill called St. Helena's tower, 
This convent is erected on a deſcent, but the deſign 
ſcems to have been to raiſe the lower part by a grcat 
number of arches, many of which remain, in order to 
build the firſt floor on a levei and erect more upon 
it. The walls and the arches, with the church, are 
the only ancient buildings; the latter is of a coarſe red 
granite, The walls of the convent are fix feet thick, 
but ſome parts of them are ruined. There is, however, 
a wall all round on the top of them, and both at each 
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the Transfguration, a large beautiful ſtructure, ſup- 
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corner, arid in the middle of each fide, are little ſquare 
towers. The convent itſelf is very irregular, and il! built, 
of unburnt brick. 

The door of this convent is never opened but when 
th: archbiſhop, who generally reſides at Cairo, comes 
thither to be inſtalled. Pilgrims arc admitted by being 
drawn up near thirty feet high by a windlats, and then 
taken in at a window, where ſome of the lay brothers 
attend for that purpoſe. "Theſe, with al! the preſbyters, 
who are dommonly called kalores, amount to about one 
hundred and fifty. and chiefly ſubſiſt upon the proviſion 
ſent them monthly from Cairo. "They have mills, bake- 
houſes, and other offices neceſſary for people who muſt 
have every thing within themſelves. They live a very 
auſtere lite, abſtaining not only from fleſh, but from 
butter, milk, and eggs. They chiefly ſubſiſt on bread, 
to which is added a portion meaſured out to each perſon 
of olives, oil, vinegar, ſallad, and pot-herbs; or of dates, 
almonds, #*izs, and parched pulſe. 

St. Helena cauſed a ſtone ſtair-æaſe to be carried up to 
the top of the mountain; but as moſt of the ſteps are 
either waſhed out of their places, removed or defaced 
by time, the aſcent is very fatiguing, and 1s frequently 
impoſcd upon the monks as a penance, However, at 
certain diſtances they have erected ſeveral little chapels, 
as breathing-places, dedicated to different ſaints, who 
are always invoked to lend their aſſiſtance upon theſe oc- 
caſions. | 

Though no kind of ſoil is to be found in this part of 
Arabic, theſe monks have in a long proceſs of time co- 
vered with dung and the ſweepings of their convent about 
four acres of theſe naked rocks, which now produce 
as good roots, cabbage, ſallads, and all forts of pot-herbs, 
as any climate or ſoil whatſoever. They have alſo raiſed 
a great number of apple, pear, plum, almond, and cue 
trees of excellent kinds. ' he pears in particular are fo 
eſteemed at Cairo, that every ſeaſon a prelent is ſent of 
them to perſons of the firſt quality in that city. 'T heir 
grapes are alſo not inferior either in ſize or flavour to 
thoſe of any other country. This little garden is an 
cvident proof of the great advantages that may be pro- 
cured by indefatigable induſtry in improving nature, 

'T he people ſh-w on the ſummit of the mountain a print 
in the rock, where they pretend the body of St. Catharine 
lay; for they conhdently affirm, that the being tied to 
a wheel at Alexandria, under the reign of the emperor 
Manentius, in order to be put to death, the wheel ſnap- 
ped to pieces on which ſhe was beheaded; when her body, 
in anſwer to her prayers that it might not fall into the 
hands of infidels, was carried by the angels to the top 
of the mountain, from whence the monks brought it to 
their convent ſoon after it was crected, 

The ſummit of this mountain appears ſomewhat 
conical, and is not very ſpacious; Zuhometans, as well 
as the Chriſtians, have a chapel there for public worſhip. 
"Travellers are there ſhewn the place Where ſes re- 
ceived the law, where he hid himſelf from the face of 
God, and where his hand was ſupported by Aaron and 
Hur at the battle with Amealek, with ſeveral other places 
mentioned in the Holy Scriptures, and with which they 
ſcem as well acquainted as if they had been preſent when 
theſe great events were tranſacted. 

In the plain of Rephidim, down to the weſtern fide of 
the mountain, is ſhewn a block of granite marble, about 
fix yards ſquare, ſaid to be the rock of Meribab; it lies 
tottering and looſe, and appears to have once belonged 
to Mount Sinai, which hangs over this plain in a varicty 
of precipices. The pious and learned Dr. Shaw ſays, 
that the waters which guſhed out with the ſtream which 
flowed down it, have hollowed a channel, acroſs one 
corner of this. rock, about twenty inches wide, and two 
deep. Moſs grows in this channel, and all over it are 
a great number of holes, ſome four or five inches deep, 
and on or two in diameter, that appear incruſted over 
with fur, like th: i, de of a tca-kettle. The learned 
divine, juſt mentiontu, makes no doubt of this being 
the very rock ſtruck by Moſes, out of which miraculouſly 
iffued water to quench the thirſt of the /ſrae/ites; and 
imagines, that neither chance nor art could be concern- 
ed in forming this ſtone, which, he ſays, never fails to 
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fill the mind of cvery beholder with a religious gun. 
but the Rev. and learned Dr. Pocecke, who zl. 
this ſtone, ſays, that in one of the roads from the 6 
vent of Se there is actually ſuch another, with he SE 
fort of openings all down, and the ſigns where th. T 
ran; and Mr, Nerden ſays in his travels, that the 
ſnewn in St. Mar#'s church, at Fenice, a ſqu Jer 
of granite marble that was brought from A, 
and which they pretend to be the very ſtone ſtruck l. 
Moſes; and adds, that many of the like kind are "We 
in Xgypt; whence this ſtone is, perhaps, nothin tg. 
than a natural production. Y 

Travellers are alſo ſhewn by the monks ſ-yer-] other 
remarkable places about this mountain: they point out 
the very ſpot where Aaron's calf was molt1; . thew he 
place where the 1ſraelites danced at its confecration, 3 
where Corab and his companions were ſwallowed 11 
and even the place Where Elias concealed himſelf when 
he fled from Fegelel; but the hiſtory they give of theſe 
and other places is accompanied with the moſt idle and 
ridiculous tales. 

Dr. Shaw obſerves, that part of this mountain, which 
lies to the weſtward of the plain of Rephidim, is com- 
poſed of a hard reddiſh marble like porphyry, from which 
it is diſtinguiſhed by the repreſentations of little trees aud 
buſhes on every part of it. Theſe impreſt figures reſem- 
ble the tamariſk, the moſt common and flouihing tree 
of theic delarts. N 
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A Deſcription of the noble Ruins of PALMYRA, with a c. 


cife Hiſtory of that City. 


V E ſhall now take a view of the ruins of Taps, 

or PALMYRA, formerly 2 magnincent City in 
Arabia, in a part of the deſarts of Arabia Petrea, uſüally 
diſtinguiſhed by geographers by the name of the Bft 
of Tadmore, or Palmyrene. It is ſituated in about 
thirty-three degrees north latitude, two hundred miles to 
the ſouth-caft af Aleppo. In deſcribing theſe noble ruins 
we ſhall follow the deſcription given of them by Mr. 
15:8, a learned and ingenious gentleman, who, with 
two others his companions, went thither, properly at- 
tended, to examine and take draughts of theſe curious 
antiquities, which have fince been publiſhed in a very 
pompous manner, and are worthy a place in the librarics 
of the curious. 

The ruins of Palmyra are approached by paſſing through 
a valley between two mountains, where are ſtill ſeen the 
ruins of an aqueduct that formerly conveyed water t9 
that magnificent city; and on each $4e of this volley 
are many ſquare towers of a conſiderable heipht, winch 
were the ancient ſepulchres of the inhebitants of Ha 
myra. The traveller has ſcarcely paſſed theſe memorable 
monuments, when the valley opening on each ue, he 
is ſuddenly aſtoniſhed with beholding a tupendous ſeen? 
of the ruins of earthly grandeur, in the magniitceat te- 
mains of the molt noble ſtructures that every where lie 
before him, No proſpect can be conceived more liris't1; 
and auguſt, and at the fame time more romantic, ail 
ſuch a multitude of Corinthian columns, al! of white #1» 
ble, riſing on every ſide with a few intervening Walls aud 
ſolid ſtructures, 

On the left hand appears a wall which once belons-d 
to the Temple of the Sun; and though a part of it B45 
fallen down, it is ſtill of a conſiderable Jeng th, A ro 
of twelve noble windows ſtill ſtand together, aud farther 
to the left are two others. Between cach of them 3 pi 
laſter of the Corinthian order ſupports the entablatute. 

Through the ſpace broken down the view £xtv:105 t9 
diſtant rows of columns, and over the part of che wall 
ſtill ſtanding rife the ruins of the temple it{-If, At the 
end where the portico ſtood is a ſquare ruinous towet, 
erected by the 7urks; and before theſe remains of anden 
grandeur are incloſures of corn and olive-trees, which 
being planted by the Aras, are ſeparated from each one 
by mud walls, while magnificent ruins are ſcatteres 
around, 
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A piece of a very large column ſtands on its baſe be- 


ARABIA. 


Turkiſh tower; but the greateſt part, with its 
and entablature, have fallen don. I he ſtones 
t ſhew, that in this place was a grand edilice, 


fore the 
capital 
around | 


his column is five feet and a half in diameter near the 


L 


iſe, ; . 
"mY little to the right of the tower, but at a greater diſ- 


tance, are the ruins of a Turkiſh moſque, with its mi- 
noret, and before 1t a noble column, of the ſame dimen- 
ſions as that broken down, riſes to a great height. Some- 
what farther to the right is a very magnificent arch, with 
a poſtern richly ornamented on each ide, and from 
thence a colonade extends four thouſand feet in length, 
and is terminated by a ſuperb mauſoleum. Many of 
theſe columns are fallen, and open a view to other ruins, 
while in other parts the remains of magnincent ſtruc- 
tures are ſcen through the intercolumniations. At ſome 
diſtance ncarer, before this magnificent colonade, is a 
ſmall temple, adorned with a noble portico ; and ſtill 
farther to the right is another temple, with it» periſtyle 
ſcen through the intercolumniation. Farther ſtill to the 
right appears a range of columns, which ſeem to have 
belonged to a portico. At ſome diſtance ncarer there 
ſeem to be the ruins of a Chriſtian church ; and ſtil] 
nearer, and farther to the right, are four lofty columns, 
with their ſuperb entablatures, the only remains of a 
grand edifice, A little to the right of theſe, and at a 
greater diſtance, are many columns which ſupport a 
conſiderable part of their entablature, and are fo diſpoſed, 
that they reſemble the pcriſtyle of a ſmall temple that 
has been entirely deſtroyed ; and nearer, and more to the 
right, is a very elegant mauſoleum, | ; 

The plain is covered with a vaſt number of ſcattered 
columns, ſome with and ſome without their entabla- 
tures; and on all fides lie rich entablatures, broken 
columns, capitals, and ſtones of a prodigious ſize. The 
diſtant proſpect is terminated by 2 range of diſtant moun- 
tains, on one of which is a caſtle, and on another are 
the ruins of a Turi fortification. 

All theſe noble ruins appear at one view in the diſtant 
proſpect; but, on a nearer approach, the admiration 
is ſtill kept up, by the ſize of the columns and the par- 
fection of workmanſhip beſtowed on the ornamental 
parts, particularly on the ornaments of the gate, and 
the beauty of the capitals and entablatures ; but nothing 
can poſſibly form a more aſtoniſhing contraſt to all this 
magnificence, than the miſcrable huts of the Arabs, of 
which there are about thirty in the court of the great 
temple. 

Walls flanked with ſquare towers once ſurrounded 
theſe ruins, but in many parts they are entirely levelled. 
Theſe ſeem to have been three miles in compatls : but the 
Araùs ſhew a tract of land raiſed above the level of the 
deſart, about ten miles in circumference, which they 
ſay was the extent of the ancient city, and that ruins 
are diſcovered there by digging. Indeed, a circuit of 
three miles muſt be thought very little for Palmyra in 
its proſperity, when it is conſidered that the greateit part 
of that ſpace was filled by public edifices, which, from 
their aſtoniſhing magniſicence, and the many ſuperb 
ſepulchres, inconteſtably prove its ancient grandeur ; 
and it is probable, that when Juſtinian fortified it, after 
its being deſtroyed, he contracted its bounds, 

it ought not to be omitted, that three or four miles 
within the defart, to the north of the ruins, is probably 
the valley of Salt, where David ſmote the Syrians, 2 
Sam. viii. 13. This valley ſtill ſupplies Damaſcus and 
the neighbouring towns with great quantities of that 
commodity: for the carth is fo impregnated with ſalt, 
that, on digging a little more than « foot deep, the water 
which lodges there raiſes a fine white ſalt, which, af- 
ter the moiſture is exhaled by the ſun, is gathered and 
taken away. 

The ſuperb remains of this city are ſo ſtriking, that it 
it impoſſible to avoid our curiolity being excited with 
reipect to its ancient condition; and we arc naturally 
#c.rous of knowing how a ſpot, thus divided from the 
reſt of the world by an inhoſpitable deſart, was choſen 
for the ſituation of fo magnincent a.city? who was its 
founder, and from whence it drew its riches? But hil- 
wif gives us little information, and moſt of the 
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funiſhed by inſcriptions, 

We learn from John of Antioch, that Palmyra was 
built by Semen, on the very ſpot where David flew 
| Goliath, in honour of that memorable action; but what 
the Arabian hiſtories relate on this ſubject, is ſo fabu- 
lous and extravagant as not to deſerve our notice; but 
there may be ſome truth mixed with fiction, for we learn 
from the Old Teſtament, that Solomon erected a city 
in the wilderneſs, and called it Tadmor; and TJoſ-phus 
lays, that the Greeks and Romans gave it the name of 
Palmyra, though the Syrians continued to call it by its 
ancient name; and indeed, the Arabs of the country ſtill 
call it Tadmor. They even pretend that theſe ruins 
were the works of Solomon, Among other things they 
ſhew his harram, and the tomb of his favourite concu- 
bines : “ Solomon, the ſon of David, ſay they, perform- 
* ed thoſe wondcrs by the aſſiſtance of ſpirits.” 

But there is no doubt that the build 25 erected by 
Solomon were entirely demoliſh.d by Nebuchadnezzar, 
who is ſaid to have deſtroyed that city before he laid ſiege 
to Jeriſalem. If this be true, it is not ſurpriſing that 
Arnophon thould take no notice of it in his celebrated 
retreat, though he is very exact in deicribing the dcfart ; 
nor can we be ſurpriſed at its not being mentiongd in 
the Hiſtory of Alexander the Great. No mention is 
mad- of it in the Roman Hiſtory before the time of AZark 
Antony, who would have piundered it, had not the in- 
habitants tranſported their moſt valvable cheats bond 
the Euphrates, and defended its paiſage by tavir archers. 
Tue inhabitants of Palmyra were then merehants, and 
{old to the Romans the merchandizes of India and Ara- 
bia, We may therefore conclud them to be a rich and 
free people; but it is not known how long they had 
enjoyed theie advantages. It is probable their trade 
and riches were of ſome ſtanding, ſince we find from 
inſcriptions, that in leſs than forty years after their ex- 
pences and their luxuries were exceilive, 

At length, when the Romans in the Faſt were in a 
moit dittreisrul ſituation, Odenathus, king of Palmyra, 
entered into an alliance with the emperor Gallienus ; and 


collecting the miſcrable remains of the Raman army, by 
lis valour and activity ranquithed Ser, king of Pura, 


in ſevere] engagements, and even advanced with his vic- 
torious troops as far as Cte/iphon, the capital of that 
Returning from this. expedition with the 
greateſt applauſe, and with conſiderable treaſures, Ca!- 
{ens declared him Auges, and his aflocizte in the 
government of the empire. Afterwards Odonathus de- 
teated Baliſiu, and at length drove out the Goibs, who 
had committed the greatetr ravages; but he was ſoon 
after treacheroufly murd:. red by his kinſman Z1zonus, 
and his fon Herodes ſuffered the ſame fate, Afezonins 
was then ſaluted emperor, but in a ſhort time aſter was 
murdered by his own ſoldiers, 

After the death of Odenathis Zenobia his queen, by 
whom he had two fons, aflumed the reins of govern— 
ment, in the name of her children; and renouncing the 
alliance with Rome, attacked and defeated Heraclianus 
the Raman general, by which means ſhe obtained the 
poſſeſſion of Syria and Meſopotamia. She then conquer- 
ed Eyypt, and afterwards added to her dominions the 
greateſt part of Aſia Miner. How amazing are the 
viciſſitudes of fortune ! Zenobia, ſurrounded by the 
barren ſands of Palmyra, includes Egypt within her do- 
minions to the ſouth, and extends chem to the north as 
far as the Black Sea and the Poſphorus ; but this new 
raiſcd empire was of ſhort duration, for a few years after 
the emperor Aurelian recovered the eaſtern provinces, 
and obliged Zencbia to ſhut herſelf up within the walls 
of Palmyra. He then inveſted that city. The queen re- 
jected all negotiations with contempt; and after a brave 
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ſhe ſet out on a dromedary ; but juſt as ſhe was about to 
croſs the Fuphrates, ſhe was taken priſoner by a party 
of horſe ſent after her by Aurelian, The inhabitants of 
Palmyra now ſurrendering, the emperor iparcd their lives; 
and leaving there a garriſon of ſix hundred archers, took 
a great part of the riches of the city, and marched with 
Zenobia to Eniſſa, where the queen ſtained her glory, 


and purchaſed a diſhonourable life, by meanly betraying 
| her 


knowledge that can be obtained on theſe ſubjects, is only 


defence, reſolving to ſolicit the aihſtance of the Perſians, 
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her friends, and naming thoſe who had been her adviſers ; 
on which the emperor had the cruelty to ſacrihce them 
to his reſentment, while ſhe was reſerved to adorn his 
triumph. Among thoſe who ſuffered was Longinus, 
who wrote the-excellent Treatiſe on the Sublime, and had 
dictated a haughty letter the queen had ſent to the em- 
peror; but the intrepid courage with which he ſubmitted 
to his fate, ſhews that his bravery was equal to his ge- 
nius and learning. This event happened in the year 273. 
But the mistortunes of Palmyra were not yet at an 
end. A brave and free people, who from the height 
of glory are ſuddenly reduced to the rank of ſlaves, 
uſually make ſome deſperate efforts to recover their li- 
berty. Thus the Palmyrenes took up arms, and put 
the Roman garriſon to the ſword; but the news of this 
event no ſooner reached Aurelian, who was returning 
to Rome, then turning back, he took the city, deſtroyed 
it, and inhumanly cauſed moſt of the inhabitants to be 
maſſacred, without regard to age or ſex. But after- 
wards gave orders fer repairing the Temple of the 
Sun, and appropriated to that uſe three hundred pounds 
weight of gold found in Zenobig's coffers, her crown- 
jewels, and eighteen hundred pounds weight of filver, 
which he took from the people. Paimyra having thus 
loſt its liberty, continued ubject to a Roman governor ; 
and we find that fy repaired and ſupplied it with 
water, after it had been for ſome time almoſt deſerted. 
This is the laſt time that Palmyra is mentioned in the 
Roman Hiſtory. | 
None of the inſcriptions found there are more ancient 
than the birth of Chriſt, nor any fo late as the deſtruc- 
tion of the city by Aurelian, except a Latin inſcription 
which mentions Diocleſiun. Two of the mauſoleums 
have very legible inſcriptions; one of them informs us, 
that Famblicus cauſed that monument to be erected as 
a ſepulchre for himſelf and his family in 314, which an- 
ſwers to the third year of the Chriſtian æra; and the 
other, that Elabelas Menaius cauſed it to be crected in 414, 
the hundred and third year after the birth of Chriſt, 
The ornaments of both theſe mauſoleums are much in 
the ſame taſte, though the laſt is the moſt elegant, and 
finiſhed with the greateſt care; and they are both ſo 
much in the taſte and manner of the other public ſtrue— 
tures, that it is natural to conclude, they are not the 
works of very diſtant ages. 


SECT. . 


Of the Perſons, Dreſs, Ford, Language, Manners, and 
Government of the ARABS, 


HE Arabians are of a middle ſtature, thin, and of 

a ſwarthy complexion ; and, like other people in 
the ſame climate, have black eyes and black hair. Their 
voices are rather effeminate than ſtrong ; yet they are a 
brave people, very expert at the bow and lance; and, 
ſince they have been acquainted with fire-arms, are be- 
come pretty good markſmen. 

The roving Arabs wear a kind of blue ſhirt faſtened 
about them with a white ſaſh, and ſome of them have 
over it a fur ſheep-ſkin veſt, They have a cap or tur- 
ban on their heads; ſometimes they wear ſlippers, but 
never any ſtockings. Many of them go almoſt naked, 
but the women are generally ſo wrapped up, that no- 
thing can be diſcovered but their eyes. The women 
Mr. Mood ſaw at Palmyra had good features; they were 
veiled, but were leſs ſcrupulous about ſhewing their 
faces than is uſual with the women of the caſt. They 
hang rings of gold or braſs in their ears and noſe; they 
colour their lips blue, and the tips of their fingers red. 
Both ſexes appear very healthy, and to be almoſt ſtran- 

ers to diſeaſes, | 

Their food is beef, mutton, goats fleſh, veniſon, and 
the fleſh of camels, which they prefer to all the reſt, and 
eat with thin cakes made of flour and water; but many 
of them chooſe dried dates inſtead of bread, They alſo 
eat moſt ſorts of fiſh, except thoſe which have no ſcales ; 
but on whatever animal they feed, they are very careful 


ASYTEM OF GEOGRAPHY, , 
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not only abſtain from wine, but deny themſelves tea "nd 
coffee, and other innocent liquors: nor do they indulae 
themſelves in ſmoaking tobacco: water is their uſual 
drink, and ſometimes ſherbet, made of oranges, Wiites 
and ſugar. y 
The people of the eaſt eſteem the Arabian tongue the 
richeſt and moſt copious of any in the world. It ;s 
every where conſidered by the ot ientals as a learned 
guage; and even in Perſia and India, the Koran i; 
read in any other tongue. But though the Arab; haue 
in former ages been famous for their learning and (:;11 
in all the liberal arts, there is at preſent ſcarce wy 
country where the people are fo univerſally ignorant 5 
in Arabia. 5 
Though the Arabs are generally conſidered as on!y 
bands of robbers, yet in thoſe places where they ge 
ſettled, and apply to the cultivation of the earth, +, 
trade, and mechanic arts, they are diſtinguiſhed by their 
juſtice, temperance, and humanity. Captain fy ob. 
ſerves, that the Arabrans near Miiſeat are courteous n 
their behaviour, extremely civil to {trangers, to hn 
they offer no violence or affront ; and though they hate 
the higheſt veneration for their religion, they never ſtrue 
to force it upon others: that a man may travel ſeye-4] 
hundred miles without fo much as meeting with abyii,s 
language; and if he has a charge of money, he n« 1; 


lan- 
never 


no arms to defend it, but may ſafely fleep with it in TH 
hand by the way ſide; and that though he lived ſcveral 
years in the country, during which he ſpent much of 
his time in travelling, he never heard of a ſingle roobery 
among them. Indeed it is not ſurpriſing, that in 2 
country of ſo great extent, the manners and cuſtoms of 
the people ſhould be very different. It is true, {:yer;] 
Arabian princes extort money from the caravans ; but as 
the country is theirs, they might refule to let any car.yans 
paſs through it; and poſſibly what they impoſe upon 
caravans, may be by way of toll; which is the mcre 
probable, as the ſums they demand are not fo large 25 
to diſcourage the caravans from paſſing through their 
dominions. But after all, there is no doubt but ſome 
tribes of the wandering Arabs live chiefly by robbery and 
plunder. We find that Mr. ILD, and his companions, 
in travelling to Paimyra and Balbec, had an 4a 
eſcort to defend them from a prince of the Bediuins, or 
wandering Arabs; and that, on their arrival at Palins, 
they ſlept in ſafety in the huts of poor but honeſt {ra!ti; 
peaſants. 

The Arabs who live in towns are very inconſiderable 
in point of number, compared with thofe who live in 
tents, and are called Bedenins. Theſe people have no 
fixed habitation, but being poſſeſſed of large flocks cf 
ſheep, and herds of camels and goats, rove from one 
part of the country to another, where they can find pul- 
ture and water for their cattle; and when they have de- 
ſtroyed all the forage, load their goods and baggage, 
with their wives and children on their camels, and march 
on in ſearch of freſh paſture. When they encamp, their 
tents make a very indifferent appearance, they being 
uſually covered with a coarſe ſtuff made of black, or dats- 
coloured goats hair, Theſe are the people dangerous te 
travellers, 

The Arabians of the iniand country are divided into 
tribes, and the tribes into families; every tribe has its 
ſheike] kebir, or great prince, and every fan iiy 1: 
ſheik or governor. The office of ſheik is hercditary : 
but when the ſheik of a family dies without iffue, che 
family chooſe another, with the leave of the fheik ch 
kebir, or ſovereign; and if the ſovereign himlelf die 
without iſſue, the whole tribe aſſemble to chooſe 290 
ther. The ſheiks, or emirs, near Turkey, are ſaid t 
be tributary to the Turks; but, inſtead of this, thus 
generally receive gratuities for permitting the pi1g1:15 
to paſs through their country; and the Grand Signet 
is always glad to maintain a good underſtanding witl 
them, as it is in their power to attack the p:igritis !! 
their way to Mecca, as well as to injure his ſubjects by 
their excurſions and robberies; while it is very died, 
for him to puniſh them for it. 

In Arabia are ſovereign ſtates whoſe monarc! 
ſtiled xerifs, and others are named imams, both of th 
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including the offices of king and prieſt, in the ſame 
I © 


manner as the © 6 a | 
Mahomet. Theſe monarchs appear to be abſolute, both 


in ſpirituals and temporals; the ſucceſſion is 3 
© Ithey have no other laws than thoſe found in the X9- 
= and the comments upon It. : 

The uſual arms of the Arabs are a lance, or half-pike, 
a ſabre, a dagger, and a bow and arrows; and of late 
fre- arms have beer introduced among them. The Arabs, 
like other Perſians, are excellent horſemen, and harraſs an 
enemy by their ſudden attack, and cven defeat them when 
purſued. They are not very fond of fighting upon equal 
terms with the ſcymitar, but truſt much more to the 
geetneſs of their horſes, and their {Kill in throwing the 
Jance, firing, and diſcharging their arrows at thoſe who 

urſue them. ; f 

As they have ſcarce any timber of their own growth 
ft for ſhipping, ſome of them are ſaid to be built in the 
mouth of the river Indus, and many of them are prizes 
taken from other nations, 


r 
Of the Xerif of Mecca, the Pilgrimages thither, the Ce- 


remonies with which they are attended, and a Deſcrip- 


tion of Mecca and MEDINA. 

E ſhall lay before our readers the following ac- 
V count of the xerif, or high-prieit of the Maho- 
metans, from Mr. [rwin's late publication, entitled, A 
« Series of Adventures in the Courſe of a Voyage up the 
« Red Sea.” 

The xerif of Mecca is, in molt reſpects on the footing 
of the pope in the 3 of Chriſtianity. He is ſo- 
vereign pontiff of the {ahometan church, and a temporal 
as well as ſpiritual prince. Since the extinction of the 
caliphs, whoſe apparent ſucceſſor he is, he holds his do- 
minions as fiefs to the Turk; and is more indebted to 
the zeal of ſuperſtition than to the terror of his arms, for 
the ſupport of his dignity. A prodigious decline, from 
the importance of thoſe caliphs who reigned the matters 
of the eaſtern world, and ſhook the neighbouring king- 
doms of the north with dire diſmay ! But ſhrunk as he is 
within the limits of a province, where the Mahometan 
greatneſs originated, the xerif, in two inſtances, ex- 
ceeds the popes in the fulleſt plenitude of their power : 
his honours are hereditary ; to poſſeſs vehich he muſt prove 
his deſcent from the prophet : and the extent of his in- 
fluence reaches as far beyond that of the popes, as the 
perſuaſion of Mahomet beyond the papal tenets, The re- 
moteſt corners of the eaſt pay him homage, The way- 
worn pilgrim ceaſeleſs toils from Teiis towers, or Me- 
fopotamia's waſte, to add his mite to the treaſures of Me- 
dina's temple ; while Aſiatic princes, ſubahs of Ind, and 
ſultans of the Spicy Iles, which weſtward bound the 
ſouthern ocean, enrich the prophet's ſarine with gems 
and gold. In the year 1777 the nabob of Arco, who has 
been reduced to the neceſſity of mortgaging his reve- 


the caliphs of the Saracens, the ſucceſſors of 
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hood of which place, and Medina, no approach is allowed 
| to Chriſtians, Nay, to ſuch a degree has their contempt 
of us ariſen, that neither at Mocha, Faudda, nor Lambo, 
will they ſuffer a Chriſtian to go Out at the gate which 
looks towards Mecca. Notwitititond ng which, whe n One 
of his majeſty's frigates was at aue in 1770, to ſertle 
ſome articles of trade, the xcrif made excuriion 
thither, on purpoſe to pay a compliment to the Britiſb 
flag. Ile went on board the frigate ; and to teſtify his 
ſatisfaction at the activity of the failtors, and the ditci- 
pline of the marines, he left a very princely gratuity ta 
be diſtributed among them, 
A number of Chriltian renegadocs reſide at Mecca. 

he Mahimetans of all countries conſider it as a 
duty to go in pilgrimage to ecca. Thoſe who reſide in 
Africa commonly einbark on board veſſels, which wait 
for that purpole at the port of Svez, a {mall town fituated 
at the molt northern extremity of the weſt gulf of the Red 
Sea, whence they proceed to Rabbect, about four days ſail 
from Merca, where ſtripping oft their clothes and cover- 
ing their bodies with only two wrapper-, with their heads 
bare and ſandals on their feet, they go on ſhore, and 
travel by land to Mecca, While dreſſed in this mortity- 
ing habit, it is held unlawful even to cut thei Is, or 
to kill the vermin that bites them. Thy are like wife 
to be free from all enmity, to keep a guard over their 
tempers and paſſions, to preſerve a ſtrict government over 
the tongue, and to make continual ui. of a preſcribed 
form of devout expreitions, Theſe autterities are conti- 
nued ſeveral days. 
At about the diſtance of a day's journey from Mocca, 
they are met by pcrions who com» to inſtruct them in 
the ceremonies to be uſed in their worſhip, who, on their 
arrival at that city, conduct them nia grant ttreet in 
the midit of the town, which leads to the temple; go 
with them to the fountains where they are to perform 
their ablutions, and then take them to the temp, wit-re 
the pilgrims leaving their ſandals with one who attends 
to receive them, enter at the door of the court wiuch 
ſurrounds it, called the gate of peace, and having pio- 
ceeded a few paces, their guide holds up his hands to- 
wards the ſacred edifice, which ſtands in the centre, and 
utters ſeveral words, which the pilgrims reprat after 
him, burſting into tears at the fight of the building. 
Being led ſeven times round it, they are conducted beck 
into the ſtreet, where they ſometimes run, and ſometimes 
walk very quick, the pilgrims imitating their guide with 
the utmoit awe and trembling, performing th. fe funer- 
ſtitions with great feeming devotion ; and theſe being 
ended, they return and ſeek out for lodzings. 
All the pilgrims efteem it their indiſpenſthle duty to 
improve their time while at Mecca, not only by p-rform- 
ing the accuſtomed duties within the court of the tem- 
ple, but in ſpending all their lejſure-time there; and as 
far as they are able, in continuing to walk round the 
temple itſelf, at one corner of which is faſtened a black 
ſtone framed in with filver, and every time they come 
to that corner they kiſs the ſtone; and having gone 
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The territories of the xerif lie in the heart of Arabia, 
and are about three hundred miles long and a hundred 
broad. Beſides the cities of Mocca and Medina, to which 
the caravans annually bring the produce of diſtant coun- 
tries, his revenues are conſiderably augmented by the 
commerce that is carried on with his ports of Yamba and 
Fudla by the veſſels of Africa and India. The caravans, 
which profeſſedly ſet out on a pious journey to Mecca, 
are more encouraged by this pontiff for the ſake of his 
own glory, than that of the prophet, as the valuable goods 
they convey, and the high duties impoſed upon the mer- 
Chants ſufficiently atteſt, | 

lhe preſent xerif was a youth under twenty years of 
22 in the year 1777, and what is remarkable on account 
mn his family, is as black as a negro. He has been ſeen 

ſome of our countrymen, but this is not a common 


thing, as he ſeldom ſtixs from Mecca, to the neighbour- 
22, . 


3 round ſeven times, they perform two praycrs. The 
nues, notwithſtanding his embarrafled circumſtances, on | people there have a tradition that this ſtone was forme! 
„ the deceaſe of his daughter, ſent a lack and an half of white, but that it is rendered black by the ſins of the 
= rupecs, about 18,0001, ſterling, as a peace- offering to the | people who kits it. 

A moſque, Mecca is ſituated in the latitude of twenty-one degrees 


Sn 


twenty-hve minutes, in a valley amidſt many little hills, 
and about a day's journey from the Red Sea. It is a place 
of no ſtrength, it having neither walls nor gates, and the 
buildings are extremely mean. The hills which en- 
compaſs the town conſiſt of a blackiſh rock, and on the 
top of one of them is a cave, where they pretend Mabo- 
met uſually retired to perform his devotions, and ſ:y, 
that the greateſt part of the Koran was brought to him 
here, chapter by chapter, by the angel Gabriel. | 
This city is rendered famous by the reſort of many \ 
thouſand pilgrims, who 2 viſit the temple of | 
Mecca, which is a ſmall, plain, ſquare building, in the N 
midſt of a ſpacious area, encompaſſed by a ſtructure which | 
has piazzas on the inſide reſembling thoſe of the Kya, ; 
Exchange, in London; but the ſquare is near ten times . 
bigger, and over the piazzas is a range of domes, one 
on cach ſide, which cover little rooms or cells, inha- i 
| uu bited | 
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| It in the hollow of their hands, and ſipping a little of it, 
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bited by people who give themſelves up to reading and 
a devout life; and at each corner is a minoret, or ſteeple, 
from which the cryers call the people to prayers. In this 
outer-building are forty-two doors, which open into 
the ſquare, The area on the inſide of the incloſure is 
covered with gravel, except the paths that lead to the 
temple, and a ſmall place around it, which are paved 
with ſhort ſtones. 

The holy houſe, or temple, which is in the centre of 
the area, is a ſquare ſtructure, each ſide of which is about 
twenty-four paces long, and about twenty feet high, 
formed of large ſtones perfectly ſmooth and plain, with- 
out the leaſt carved-work; but is covered all over 
from top to bottom with a thick kind of filk, and above 
the middle is embroidered with letters of gold two feet 
in length. The door is covered with ſilver-plates, and 
has a curtain before it thick with gold put nr ge This 
temple is the principal object of the pilgrim's devotion, 
and is opened only two days in the ſpace of fix weeks 
that is, one day for the men, and the next for the wo- 
men. On the inſide are only two wooden pillars, which 
ſtand near the middle to ſupport the roof, with a bar of 
iron faſtencd to them, on which hang three or four 
ſilver lamps. The walls on the infide are marble, and 
covered with ſilk, except when the pilgrims enter. 
Thoſe who are admitted into this ſtructure ſcarcely ſtay 
ten minutes, becauſe others wait for the ſame privilege ; 
and while ſome are going out others are entering in. 
All who pleaſe have the liberty of thus paſſing through 
the temple. The top of the {ſtructure is flat and cover- 
ed with lime and ſand; and as it has a long ſpout to 
carry off the rain whenever that falls, the people crowd 
to get under it, that the water which comes from the 
holy houſe may fall upon them, which they eſtcem a 
fingular happineſs; and if they can catch ſome of it to 
drink, their joy is extreme, 

Round the temple is a marble pavement fifty feet broad, 
on the edge of which are braſs pillars twenty feet diſ- 
tance from each other, and near fifteen feet high. A- 
bove the middle part of theſe pillars an iron-bar extends 
from one to the other, with glaſs lamps hanging to 
each by braſs wires, to give light in the night as in the 
day, 

At the diſtance of about twelve paces from the temple 
is a building called the ſepulchre of Abrabam, whom they 
imagine built the temple, in obedience to a divine com- 
mand, This ſepulchre is incloſed with iron-gates, and 
adorned with an embroidered covering. Near it on the 
left hand is the well Zemzem, the water of which is 
eſteemed holy; on which account the pilgrims, when 
they firſt arrive at Mecca, drink of it unreaſonably, b 
which means it purges them, and makes their fleſh 
break out in pimples. This they term purging of their 
ſpiritual corruptions. Many of them carry. ſome of this 
water home to their reſpective countries, in ſmall tin 
pots, and preſent perhaps half a ſpoonful of it to each 
of their fricnds, who, with abundance of thanks, receive 


rub the reſt on their faces and naked heads. 

Oppoſite to each ſide of the temple is a ſmall edifice 
raiſed on pillars, where the Iman and the Mexzins per- 
form their devotions fn the ſight of all the people. Theſe 
four ſtructures belong to ſo many different ſects of Ma- 
hometans, 

The covering of this temple is annually renewed, and 
ſent from Cairo by order of the Grand Signior, when 
the caravan procceds with pilgrims to Mecca, The 
new Covering is Carried upon two camels, which are 
exempted from work for the ſpace of a year after. 
This covering is received with extraordinary joy b 
the people, and is put up by the xerif of Mecca himſelf ; 
and after he has cauſed the old covering to be cut in 
pieces, ſells them at a high price to the Hedyees, 

There are ſeveral thouſand blue pigeons at Mecca, 
which none will affright, much leſs kill them; whence 
they are ſo very tame, that they will pick corn out of 
the people's hands, They are called the pigeons of the 


prophet, and come in flocks to the court of the temple, 
where they are fed by the Hadgees. 


Before the pilgrims receive the title of Hadgee, they 
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reſume their mortified habit, and proceed to a hin de 
Gibbel 41 Orphet, or 7 he Aout of Kuowl-. 1 Ce! ] 


ſeventy thoutand perſons are faid to aſſemble Nee 5 
two months and nine days after the feaſt of 7 5 
Nothing can be more atfecting, than to ſce OS 
thouſand people clothed in their garments or de ef 
with their heads bare, and their cheeks we: rc 
while with bitter ſighs they earneſtly beg, in k "as 
penitential expreſſions, the remiſfion of their Hus © 
promiſe to reform their lives, 
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Mecca; but, having procecded two or three mile 
for that night. After their devotions, cach ue 
thers forty- nine ſmall ſtones, and the next SS, a 
they proceed to a place called Mina, where _ 
tend that Abraham went to offer up his fon, and latin, 
all pitched their tents, every Hadęee throws fov.n wr as 
itones he had gathercd at a ſmall pillar, crying, RE 
the devil and they that pleaſe him.“ EN. 

The country people then bring in great facts x 
ſheep : every one who is able buys one, and havin Hain 
it, gives ſome of the fleſh to his friends and the poor: then 
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all of them pulling off their penitential habits, ſpend the 


days in feſtivity and rczoicing., It muſt be obſerved, that 
there are two other pillars, and that on the ſecond dan 
they throw at cach of the three ſeven ſtones, and the 
ſame number the day after, 

At the expiration of the three days they all return 
to Mecca, where they muſt not ftay above ten or 
twelve days longer; and during that time is held a 
great fair, in which all forts of India goods are fold. 
Moſt of the people here buy a ſhroud of fine linen t 
be wrapped in at their death, on account of the advan- 
tage of having it dipt in the holy water. In the evcy- 
ing before they leave Mecca, they all take a ſolemn 
leave of the holy houſe, and retiring backwards, hold 
up their hands, and offer up their petitions with their 
eyes fixed on the building, till having loſt ſight of it, 
they burſt into tears, and proceed on their journey. 

Mepina, the place where Mabomet lies entombed, to 
which he fied when driven from Mecca, and vchere he 
was firſt inveſted with regal power, is fituated in twenty- 
four degrees thirty minutes north latitude, about eight; 
miles to the weſtward of the Red Sea, and two hun- 
dred miles to the north of Mecca. It contains about a 
thouſand houſes built of brick and ſtone, which cannot be 
very lofty, as they are raiſed but one ſtory from the ground. 

In this city are ſeveral noble moſques, the principe 
of which is named Mos @ Kibu, or the mot Holy. |: 
ſtands in the middle of the town, and is a ſquare buildin; 
one hundred paces in length, and eighty in breadth, ſup- 
ported by many columns. It is ſaid to have no leſs than 
three thouſand lamps; but Mr. Pitts, who was there, 
maintains, that there are not above one hundred. Ma- 
homet's tomb ſtands in this temple, covered with a dome, 
and encompaſſed with iron-rails: the tomb itſelf is ſur- 
rounded by a ſilver-grate, and incloſed by a bed of cur- 
tains of rich ſilk. None are permitted to enter within 
the grate ; for this is only allowed to thoſe who go in t9 
light the lamps, which burn by night. 

Some pretend, that Mahomet's coffin is ſuſpended by 
the attractive virtue of a load- ſtone fixed to the roof, but 
there is not the leaſt foundation for this opinion; fer the 
curtains that cover the tomb, are not half ſo high as tu 
dome; it is therefore impoſſible that the coffin ſhould h 
there, and the Mahometans never pretended that it did. 
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A conciſe Deſcription of Mocna, with an Account of t ve 
Trade of that City, and of the Coins, Weights, and et 
ſures in uſe there. 


E ſhall now give a conciſe deſcription of Moch, 
the principal trading town of Arabia Felix, . 


ated on the Red Sea, in thirteen degrees north lat, 
ar 
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ARABIA. A 8 
and in the forty- fifth degree of eaſt longitude from Lon- 


Jim. The neighbouring — is under the 2 
ment of an Arab prince, who reſides * place _ = 
dred miles to the eaſt of Mocha. Aden was ormerly 
the ſea-port of his dominions; but that being wel Peg 
convenient, he removed it fifteen leagues AN = w 
cha, which was then only a fiſhing town; but wy 1 as 
rendered it a conſiderable city. It ſtands cloſe to the ſea, 
in a large, dry, and ſandy plain, that affords neither fruits 
nor water, except what is brackiſh, and ſo unwholeſome, 
that it is ſaid long worms breed in the legs and fect of 
thoſe who drink it. The inhabitants have, however, 
very good and wholeſome water from Moſa, which lying 
at the diſtance of twenty miles, and the water coming by 
land-carriage, is as dear to the inhabitants as ſmall-bcer 
in England. But notwithſtancing this inconvenience 
Mocha is large, pretty well fortified, and makes a fine 
appearance from the fea. T1 heir buildings are lofty, and 
their markets well furniſhed with proviſions, as the fleſh 
of camels and antelopes, beef, mutton, goats-fleſh, lamb, 
and kid: their common fowls are Guinea hens, partridgas, 
and pigeons. The ſea alſo affords variety of fiſh, but 
they are not well taſted, which proceeds from the ex- 
treme ſaltneſs of the ſea-water, and the nature of the 
aliment. All the year round the town 1s well ſupplied 
with good fruit, as peaches, apricots, grapes and quinces, 
of which they make marmalade, both for their own uſe 
and for exportation; though near the town there is 
not a tree or a ſhrub to be ſeen, except a few date-trees. 
They have ſeldom more than two or three ſhowers in a 
year, and ſometimes no rain for two or three years 
together; but among the mountains, at about twenty 
miles diſtance, there is generally a moderate ſhower 
every morning, which render the vallies between 
them very fertile, particularly in fruit, wheat, and 
barley. 

The Engliſb are the only nation who have a reſident 
here, and this is but a late regulation. The Eaft India 
company were accuſtomed to ſend a ſhip here every ſea- 
fon, but now the coffee is tranſported on country-bottoms 
to Bombay, from whence our Indiamen convey it to 
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| Europe. The — itſelf produces few valuable com- 
modities, except coffee, and ſome drugs, as myrrh, 
olivanum, or frankincenſe, from the C2/jin ; aloes ſocco= 
trina from Soccotra; liquid ſtorax, white and yellow 
arſenic, gum arabic, with ſome balm of Gilead that 
comes down the Red Sea. The coffee-trade brings in 
a continual ſupply of gold and filver from Europe; for 
though other goods and merchandize mzy b. bought 
and fold on credit for a certain time, coffee is always 
bought for ready money. About tweniy thouſand 
tons of coffee are ſaid to be annually ſhipped at Mocha, 
and from other countries about as much more. The 
Dutch obtain here great advantages over other na- 
tions, by their poſſeſſing the monopoly of ſpices, which 
being conſumed here in great quantities, enables them 
to purchaſe coffee at eaſter rates than their neighbours z 
yet their trade at Mocha is continually ſinking, from 
the vaſt quantities of coffee cultivated in their own co- 
lonies at Batavia, Amboyna, and the Cape of Good 
Hope; though the Dutch themſelves acknowl-dge, that 
there is no compariſon between the flavour of the coffee 
raiſed in their own plantations and that brought from 
Mocha. ; 
The coins current at Mocha are dollars of all kinds, 
which with them ought to weigh ſeventeen drams four- 
teen grains; for all their coins are taken by weight, and 
valued according to their fineneſs, The gold coins cur- 
rent there are ducats of Germany, Venice, Turky, and 


price the government ſets upon them; but they keep 
their accounts in cabeers, an imaginary coin, eie nt of 
which make a dollar. 

The weights uſed at Mocha are the bahor, which 
amounts to four hundred and twenty pounds Englih : 
the fraſſel, or twenty- eight pounds, fifteen of which make 
a bahor: the maun, ten of which go to a fraflel : the 
fakea, forty of which make a maun; and the coffila, ten 
of which make a fakea, 

Their dry meaſures are the medeeda, which contains 
three Engliſh pints; and cloth and filk are meaſured by 


| their cubit of twenty-four inches, 
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. 
Of its Situation, Extent, and Diviſion. 


FUR KY in As1A, which once formed a great part 
of the eaſtern empire, and was moſt of it enlight- 
ened by the knowledge of Chriſtianity, extends from the 
twenty-eighth degree of north Jatitude to the forty-tifth, 
and from the twenty-ſeventh degree of eaſt longitude 
from London to the forty-ſixth. It is about a thou- 
{and miles in length from eaſt to weſt, and about eight 
hundred in breadth from north to ſouth. This exten- 
Ive country is bounded on the north by the Black Sea 
end Circaſſia; on the caſt by Perſia; and on the ſouth by 
Arabia and the Levant, or ſouth-eaſt part of the Medi- 
terranean Sea; and by the Archipelago, the Helleſpont, 
* Propontis, which ſeparate it from Europe on the 
weſt. | 
As to the grand diviſion of this part of the Turkiſh 
empire, theſe conſiſt of the following provinces : on the 
eaſt are Eyraca Arabic, or Chaldea ; Diarbec, or Meſo- 
Potamia; a part of Curdiſtan, or Afhria ; Turcomania, 
the ancient Armenia Major ; part of Georgia, including 
Mingrelia, Imaretta, and part of 2 Syria, and Pa- 
eine. The weſtern diviſion conſiſts of Natalia, the 
ancient Miner, which is divided into Natolia Proper, 
Amaſia, Aladulia, and Carmania. 


As ſeveral of thoſe provinces have been ſeparate king- 


and climate peculiar to themſelves, we ſhall conſider them 


ſeparately, and not attempt to give a general deſcription 
of the whole, that can only be true in part, and mult be 
liable to many exceptions. = 

The Turks, who poſſeſs the country, are indeed every 
where the ſame, and therefore by deſcribing them here, 
we ſhall avoid many repetitions that would appear irkſome 
and tedious to the reader; and, by ſeeing whatever is 
worthy of notice is relation to their perſons, dreſs, man- 
ners, and cuſtoms, placed before him in one view, he will 
be better able to form a juſt idea of that people, than he 
could obtain from our mixing them with the particulars 


and cuſtoms of the original inhabitants of different 
provinces. 8 5 


SE CT 
Of the Perſons and Dreſs of the Turks, 


HE Turks in general are pretty well made: thoſe 

in the cities have a tolerable fair complexion ; but 

the peaſants, and ſuch as are obliged to be much in the 
ſun, are ſwarthy. Their hair is commonly black, or of a 
dark cheſnut, and they have commonly black eyes. The 
men are tolerably handſome when young, but though the 
women are very beautiful they arrive very early at matu- 
rity, and ſoon fade; and, in general, they look old by the 


doms, and ſtill enjoy advantages and diſadvantages of ſoil | 
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time they reach thirty, 8 
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Egypt. The comaſſees are a ſmall coin taken at the 
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Some of the old men dye their beards, and the old 
women dye their hair of a red colour with henna, which 
gives them a very whimſical appearance: and many of 
the men ſtrive to conceal their age by dycing their beards 
black. | 

Few of the Turkiſh ladies paint, for this is almoſt 
peculiar to the common proſtitutes z but they uſualiy 
black their eye-brows, or rather make artificial ones, 
with a compoſition which they call hattat. From a prin- 
ciple of ſtrengthening the ſight, as well as an ornament, 
it is a general practice among the women to black the 
inſide of their eye-lids, by applying a powder called 
iſmed ; this is a mineral ſubſtance that reſembles a rich 
lead-ore, and is prepared by roaſting it in a quince, 
apple, or truffle ; it is then levigated with the oil of ſweet 
almonds on a piece of marble, and if intended to 
ſtrengthen the ſight, they frequently add flowers of oli- 
banum, or amber. They perform this operation with a 
cylindrical piece of filver, ſteel, or ivory, about two 
inches long, and oi the ſize of a common probe. This 
they wet with water, in order that the powder may ſtick 
to it; and applving the middle part horizontally to the 
eye, ſhut the eye-lids upon it, and drawing it through 
between them, it blackens the inſide, leaving a narrow 
black rim round the edge. This is ſometimes practiſed 
by the men, but is by them eſteemed foppiſn, Singu- 
lar as this cuſtom may appear, it has been practiſed 
throughout the eaft for many ages; and it was a cuſ- 
tom not unknown to the beauties of ancient Greece and 
Nome, 


The women have another ſingular method of adorn- 


ing themſelves, which is, by ſtaining their feet and 
hands with henna, which is brought in great quantities 
from Egypt chiefly for that purpoſe. The common way 
is to dye only the tips of the fingers and toes, and ſome 
few ſpots upon the hands and ſeet, and leave them of a 
dirty yellow, the natural tincture of the henna, which 
has a very diſagrecable appearance to an European; but 
it is more polite to have the greateſt part of the hands 
and feet ſtained in the form of roſes, and various figures, 
with a dye that is of a very dark green. But after ſome 
days this begins to change, and at laſt looks as diſagree- 
able as the other, | 

The women of ſome of the villages, and all the 
Arabs, wear a large gold or ſilver ring through the ex- 
ternal cartilage of the right noſtril; and ſome of theſe 
rings are at leaſt an inch and a half in diameter. It is 
likewiſe uſual for theſe people to mark their under lip, 
and ſometimes their breaſts and arms, with a blue co- 
Jour, by pricking the part with a necdle, and then rub- 
bing it with a certain powder which leaves an indelible 
mark. 

As a lender waiſt is far from being admired by the 
Turks, and is rather conſidered as a deformity in the 
ladies, they uſe all their endeavours to render themſelves 
plump. The Turk habit appears very graceful ; next 
the ſkin the men wear a pair of drawers, and over them a 
ſhirt and a doliman of ſattin, taffety, or other neat ſtuff, 
which reaches to their heels, like a cloſe-bodied caſſock. 
In winter this is quilted, and this they gird very tight 
round the waiſt with a ſaſh, in which they frequently wear 
two daggers, the handles and ſheaths of which are ſome- 
times adorned with gold and ſilver. Perſons of diſtin- 

uiſhed rank have them ornamented with precious ſtones. 
In this girdle they alſo carry their money and their pouch 
for tobacco. Over the doliman they wear a kind of 
night-gown, which thoſe who are able line with furs in 
the winter. Their ſtockings are of cloth, footed with red 
or yellow leather; and their ſhoes are of the ſame colour. 
On their head they wear a crimſon velvet cap, round 
which they wear a red or white turban, which is a ſcarf 
of linen or ſilk many ells long. 

Upon particular occaſions the janizaries wear a ſer- 
cola, or cap of ceremony, which hangs down behind, and 
has a pipe of gilt leather half a foot long that reaches to 
the middle of the forehead; but they uſually wear a tur- 
ban of white, red, or other ſilk. The Turks ſhave their 
heads, and ſay, „The devil neſtles in long hair ;” but 
they are fond of a venerable beard. 

In deſcribing the dreſs, the manners, and cuſtoms of 
the Turkiſh ladies, we thall follow the account given 
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of them by a lady, who was of a rank ſufficient 6 3 
her admittance into the harrams of the great; e 
herſelf diſtinguiſicd by uncommon learning, and Pay: 
great qualihcations Which add dignity to the higheſt uy 
tions. This truth requires, for little reliance ought tobe 
placed on the account travellers have given of ladies who 
they were never permitted to ſee, and to their deſcription 
of cuſtoms which they cannot know. The only Las 
tion that can be made, is, that her obſervations were 
made at Cenſtantinople, and that we are deferibing ** 
cuſtoms of the Turks in Aſia; but as the manners of 
theſe people are every where the ſame, this cat: produce 
no other alteration, except, perhaps, ſome abatement in 
point of ſplendor. 

The firſt part of my dreſs, ſays lady Montague, who 
% accompanied her huſband when ambaſſador at 22 
e tinople, is a pair of drawers, very full, that reach to m 
& ſhoes, and conceal the legs more modeſtly than your 
e petticoats. They are a thin roſe-coloured damaſk, bro. 
„ caded with ſilver flowers. My ſho-s are of white kid 
leather, embroidered with gold. Over this hangs m 
„ ſmock of a fine white ſilk gauze, edged with embro;. 
„ dery. This ſmock has wide ficeves, hanging half 
„ way down the arm, and is cloſcd at the neck with a 
„ diamond button; but the ſhape and colour of the 
„ boſom is very well to be diſtinguiſhed through it, 
« The antcry is a waiſtcoat, made cloſe to the ſhape 
of white and gold damaſk, with very long ſleeves fall 
e ing back, and fringed with deep gold fringe, and 
„ ſhould have diamond or pearl buttons, My caftan, 
of the fame {tuff with my drawers, is a robe exactly 
fitted to my ſhape, and reaching to my feet, with 
cc very long, firait, falling ſleeves. Over this is the 
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„ girdle, of about four fingers broad, which all that 
* can afford it have entirely of diamonds or other pre- 
“ cious ſtones; thoſe who will not be at that expence, 
“have it of exquiſite embroidery on ſattin; but it muſt 
«© be faſtened before with a claſp of diamonds. The 
c curdee with a looſe robe they throw off or put on, ac- 
© cording to the weather, being a rich brocade, (mine 
js green and gold) either lined with ermine or ſables; 
e the ſleeves reach very little below the ſhoulders. The 
& head-dreis is compoſed of a cap, called taipoc, which 
is in winter of fine velvet, embroidered with pearl or 
„ diamonds; and in ſummer of a light ſhining filver 
„ ſtuff. This is fixed on one fide of the head, hang- 
ing a little way down, with a gold taſſel, and bound 
„ on either with a circle of diamonds, (as I have feen 
„ ſeveral) or a rich embroidered handkerchief, Gn the 
&« other fide of the head the hair is laid flat; and here 
the ladies are at liberty to ſhew their fancics ; ſome 
ce putting flowers, others a plume of heron's feathers, 
“ and, in ſhort, what they pleaſe; but the moſt general 
„ faſhion is, a large bouquet of jewels, made like natu- 
ral flowers, that is, the buds of pearis, the roſes cf 
different coloured rubies, the jehamines of diamonds, 
the jonquils of topazes, &c. ſo well ſet and enamelled 
it is hard to imagine any thing of that kind fo beautiful. 
The hair hangs at its full length behind, divided into 
ce treſſes, braided with pearl of ribbon, which is always 
in great quantity.“ 

The ſame admirable writer obſerves, that the T 
ladies do not commit one ſin the leſs for not being 
Chriſtians, and that they are far from wanting the liber- 
ty ours enjoy. No woman, let her rank be what it 
will, is permitted to go into the ſtreets without two 
murlins, one that hides the whole dreſs of their head, and 
hangs half way down her back, and another that covers 
her face all but her eyes. Their ſhapes are alſo entirely 
concealed by a ferigee, which no woman of any condition 
appears without; this has long ſleeves that reach to their 
fingers ends, and wraps round them like a riding-hodd. 
This in ſummer is of plain ſilk, or ſtuff, and in winter 
of cloth. By this means they are ſo diſguiſed, that the 
greateſt lady cannot be diſtinguſhed from her ſlave; and 
it is impoſſible for the moſt jealous huſband to know his 
wife when he meets her, and no man dare touch or fol- 
low a woman in the ſtreet. 

Their thus appearing in maſquerade, affords them th? 
liberty of following their inclinations without danger of 
diſcovery. Their moſt uſual method of intrigue is {end- 
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moſt valuable goods are to be purchaſed. 
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and it is ſo difficult to diſcover them, that 

= dn ſeldom gueſs the lady's name ww _—_ they 
have correſponded above half a year together. Hence 
the number of faithful wives is perhaps ſmall, fince they 
have nothing to fear from the indifcretion of a lover, 

"The Turkiſh women, the above ingenious lady ob- 
(-rves, notwithſtanding all that has been ſaid to the con- 
trary, are perhaps more free than any other in the uni- 
verſe, and are the only women in the world that lead a 
life of uninterrupted pleaſure, exempt from cares; their 
whole time is ſpent in viſiting, bathing, or the agreeable 
amuſement of ſpending money, and inventing new me- 
thods of adorning their perſons. A huſband would be 
thought mad that exacted any degree of ceconomy from 
his wife, whoſe expences are only limited by her fancy, 
It is his buſineſs to get money, and her's to ſpend it ; and 
this prerogative extends to the meaneſt of the ſex. In- 
deed theſe have no places of reſort but the bagnios, and 
there can only be ſeen by their own ſex ; however, they 
are fond of dreſs, and take great pleaſure in frequenting 

baths. 

ce Those Turks who are not afraid of ſhewing that they 
are rich live well, and are far from being ſo abſtemious 
as many people imagine. As ſoon as they riſe in the 
morning they breaktaſt on fried eggs, -honey, cheeſe, 
ichan, &c. At about eleven o'clock in the forenoon in 
winter, and rather earlier in ſummer, they dine, They 
have a round table, which, as well as their diſhes, is 
made either of copper tinned, or, for perſons of high 
rank, of ſilver. This is placed upon a ſtool about twelve 
or fourteen inches high, and a round piece of cloth is 
{ſpread under the table, upon a carpet, to prevent its 
being ſoiled. A long piece of filk is laid round to cover 
the knees of thoſe who ſit at the table, which has no 
covering but the victuals. Sallads, pickles, ſmall ba- 
ſons of leban, bread, and ſpoons, are placed in order 
round, the edge, and the middle of the table is for the 
diſhes, Which, among the great, are brought in one b 
one; and, after each has eat a little, they are cams 
Their fingers, as in other parts of the eaſt, ſerve for 
knives and forks; but for liquids they make uſe of 
ſpoons made of wood, horn, or tortoiſe-thell ; for gold 
— ſilver they are not permitted to uſe by their re- 
gion. 

Their uſual bread is of wheat- flour not well ferment- 
ed, made into thin flat cakes ill baked, and for the moſt 
part ate ſoon after it comes out of the oven; beſides 
theſe there are a variety of ruſks and biſcuits, moſt of 
them ſtrewed over the top with the feeds of ſeſamum, 
or fennel-flour, The firſt diſh is generally a kind of 
broth, or ſoup, and the laſt pillaw. The intermediate 
diſhes, which are frequently numerous, conſiſt of mut- 
ton cut into ſmall pieces, roaſted or ſtewed with herbs, 
ſtewed fowls, pigeons, or other birds, which are com- 
monly ſtuffed with rice and ſpices. A whole lamb 
ſtuffed with rice, almonds, raitins, piſtachos, &c. and 
ſtewed, is a favourite diſh, Paſtry, both with meat and 
of the ſweet or fruit kind, they would make very well, 
if the badneſs of their butter did not in moſt places 
ipoil it. A large pillaw, with a diſh of ſweet ſtarch, 
which they ſometimes eat with it, comes laſt, except a 
very thin ſyrup, with dried apricots, raiſins, piſtachos, 
flices of apples, pears, or the like, ſwimming in it; of 
this, each perſon takes a large ſpoonful, with ſpoons 
on ay in with it on purpoſe; and thus finiſhes the 
epaſt. | 

Water is their liquor at table, and after dinner they 
drink coffee. Moſt of their diſhes are greaſy either with 
fat or butter, and pretty high-ſeaſoned with ſalt and 
ſpices; many of them are made ſour with verjuice, pome- 
Stanate, or lemon-juice; and onions and garlic fre- 
quently complete the ſeaſoning. | 

The lady Wortley Montague ſays, that, for the firſt 
week, tneir cookery pleaſed her extremely; but then 
Srowing weary of their table, ſhe deſired her cook might 
add a diſh or two after our manner; but, at the ſame 
ume acknowledges, that this might be owing to cuſtom, 
and that ſhe was ready to believe that an Indian, who 
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had never taſted of either, would prefer their cookery 


to ours. | 

The Turks ſup at about five o'clock in the winter, 
and ſix in the ſummer, in much tho ſame manner as 
oy dine; and in winter they frequently viſit each other 
and fit up late, when they have a collation of ſeveral 
ſweet diſhes. Beſides dinner and ſupper, they frequently 
eat, within the compaſs of the day, ſeveral ſorts of fruit, 
according to the ſeaſon. | 

The common people have not this variety. Bread, 
dibbs, leban, butter, rice, and a very little mutton, 
are their principal food in the winter; as rice-bread, 
cheeſe, and fruits, are in the ſummer, Their principal 
meal is in the evening, when they return home from 
performing the buſineſs of the day. 

Though wine and ſpirits are ſuppoſed only to be drank 
by the irreligious and licentious, yet their number is 
more than one would imagine from their appearance; 
for as theſe liquors are prohibited by their religion, they 
are commonly drank in ſecret at their gardens, or private- 
ly in the night; and whenever they can come at liquor, 
if they once begin, they generally drink to great excels. 
There are, however, others that drink wine with mo— 
deration, and ſay in excuſe, that all the creatures of 
God are good and deſigned for the uſe of man; how- 
ever, that the prohibition of wine was an act of wiſdom, 
and deſigned for the common people, among whom it 
would be the ſource of infinite diſorders; but that the 
prophet never intended to reſtrain thoſe, that knew how 
to uſe it with diſcretion ; nevertheicis, icaiidal ought to 
be avoided, and therefore they never drink it in public. 
This indeed is the general way of thinking among the 
ſenſible part of the people, very few of whom make 
any ſcruple of drinking wine that are able to afford 
it, 

Coffee made very ſtrong, without milk or ſugar, is a 
refreſhment highly eſteemed by every body ; and-a diſh 
of it, preceded by a little wet ſweet-meat, which fre- 
quently conſiſt of conſerve of red roſes, ſharpened with 
lemon-juice, and a pipe of tobacco, is the uſual enter- 
tainment at a viſit; but if they chooſe to uſe leſs cere- 
ms they omit the ſweet- meat. When the Turks 
would ſhew an extraordinary degree of reſpect, they alſo 
preſent ſherbet ; ſprinkle roſe or other ſweet-ſcented wa- 
ter ; and perfume their viſitor with the ſmoke of the wood 
of aloes, which is brought in a cenſer, and generally ſerves 
for an intimation that it is time for the ſtranger to take 
his leave. | 

This is thought an entertainment ſufficient for any 
perſon, let his rank be ever ſo great; and if it be a viſit 
of ceremony from a baſha, or other perſon in power, 
a fine horſe, ſometimes with furniture, or ſome other 
valuable preſent, is made him at his departure. 

After mentioning the entertainments of the Turks, it 
cannot be amiſs to obſerve, that though we are apt to 
eſteem theſe people as no better than bar'arians, yet 
politeneſs and hoſpitality are their diſtinguiſhing cha- 
racteriſtics. On a traveller's addreſſing the governor of 
a province for his protection, and making him, accord- 
ing to the cuſtom of the eaſt, a handſome preſent, a 
pipe, coffee, ſweet-meats, and perfume, are ſucceflively 
preſented; and he will tell him, that the land he com- 
mands, and all that is in it are at his fervice. “ In 
* no inſtances, ſays the ingenious Mr. Wood, do the 
oriental manners ſhew theſe people in fo amiable a 
„light, as in their diſcharge of the duties of hoſpita- 
„ lity: the ſeverities of eaſtern deſpotiſm have indeed 
been always ſoftened by this virtue, which ſo happily 
&© flouriſhes moſt where it is moſt wanted. The great 
forget the influence of power to the ſtranger under 
«© their roof, and only preſerve a dignity ſo tempered by 
„ humanity, that it ſolely commands that grateful re- 
5 ſpect which is otherwiſe ſcarce known in a country 
«© where inferiors are oftener taught to fear than to love. 
“ But avarice, he adds, is as much an eaſtern vice as 
<« hoſpitality is an eaſtern virtue. The moſt ſordid in- 
„ {tances among the former we found among the great, 
and thoſe in public employments, while we expe- 
„ rienced extraordinary inſtances of generoſity in private 
life. We ſhould therefore be cautious of charging 
to the character of a people, what this government 
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Y ſeems to require; for amidſt the uninterrupted _ It is ſurpriſing to ſee with what dexterity they mana 
0 de 


of ſhameleſs venality, which regulates the diſcharge 
of every private duty; from the prime vizier down- 
«© wards, and which, in the true ſpirit of deſpotiſm; 
6 ſtops only at the wretch who is too low to make re- 
priſals, every ſubaltern in power muſt ſubmit to that 
portion of the common proſtitution which belongs to 
his rank, and which therefore ſeems rather the vice 
«© of the office than of the man.“ 

But, notwithſtanding the general character of polite- 
neſs, courteſy, and hoſpitality, by which the great are 
peculiarly dikinguiſhed, the Mahometans, in private life, 
aſſume a ſuperiority over all who are of a different faith, 
which is beſt perceived by thoſe who dwell for a con- 
ſiderable time among them. This generally increaſes 
among the people in proportion to their vicinity to 


AAecca : thus the inhabitants of Aleppo have a much greater | 


ſhare of it than thoſe of Conflantinople, Smyrna, and 
other places at a farrher diſtance, though it greatly de- 
clines; and, even in Syria, ſeveral baſhas have conferred 
many public honours on Europeans, that would for- 
merly have cauſed great popular diſcontent. Among 
the common people an affected gravity, with ſome ſhare 
of diſhmulation, is too much their characteriſtic. And 
though they are much addicted to quarrelling and abu- 
five language, none are leſs guilty of fighting. How- 
ever, though they are ſo prone to anger on the moſt 
trifling occaſions, no people upon earth can be more 
calm when it is for their intereſt: yet they are people 
who deſerve a much better character, for 3 of them 
are poſſeſſed of the utmoſt honour and integrity. 


SECT. tit. 


Of the Amuſements and Diver ſions of the TURKS ; particu- 
larly their Smoaking, their taking Opium, their Riding, 
Sleeping, and Games. Their Dancing, Wreſtling, and 
Muſic. 


H E men ſmoak tobacco to great exceſs, as do many 
of the women; and the labourers, or handicraft 
tradeſmen, have generally a pipe in their mouths, if they 
are able to be at the expence. Theſe pipes are made of 
the twig of the cherry-tree or roſe-buſh, bored for that 
purpoſe; and thoſe of ſuperior rank are five or fix feet 
long, - and adorned with filver. The bowl is of clay, 
and often changed, though the pipes themſelves laſt 2 
years. Many in affluent circumſtances adopt the Perſian 
manner of ſmoaking with the caalean already deſcribed. 
They uſe the Perſian tobacco, which has an agreeable fla- 
vour, with this inftrument ; and what is ſmoaked this way, 
is ſaid to be attended with this advantage, that neither 
the taſte nor ſmell of it remain after waſhing the mouth. 
The practice of taking opium is not ſo general in 
Turky as is commonly imagined, few uſing themſelves 
to it. By the debauchees, it is taken in various elec- 
tuaries, or confections, in which it is mixed with aro- 


. matics ; and ſome uſe it pure. The conſequences that 


reſult from this ill habit are the perſons looking old and 
beſotted, like thoſe who in Europe have ruined their 
conſtitutions by hard drinking. And though they are 
ſeldom carried off by dropſies, or thoſe other diſeaſes 
that are the uſual conſequences of a habit of drunkenneſs, 
they ſeldom live to old age; but, having firſt loſt their 
memory, and moſt of their intellectual faculties, decline 
like thoſe who fink under the weight of years. 

The Turks have no notion of the benefit of exerciſe, 
either for the preſervation of health, or curing of diſeaſes ; 
and laugh at the Franks or European Chriſtians for tak- 
ing a walk, eſteeming it ridiculous to walk merely for 
the ſake of amuſement. Indeed, it is with reluctance 
that they uſe much exerciſe, either for buſineſs or plea- 
ſure. To walk or ride to their gardens, where they are 
ſituated at a ſmall diſtance, once or twice a week at the 
proper ſeaſons, is as much as moſt of them care to do. 

We muſt, however, except people of rank, who, 
though they are not fond of walking, are very active 
on horſeback, and throwing the jareed, a ſhort ſtaff, 
which they dart very dexterouſly on horſeback ; and a 
mock-fight with this weapon is a common entertainment, 
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their horſes upon theſe occaſions, ſo as to avoid runnin 

R ' g ng 
againſt each other when numbers are galloping ſeem; 
in the greateſt diſorder, This, however, is but Fo 
practiſed, the greateſt part of their time being fs. 
the indolent indulgence of lolling on their divan 

As the Turks in molt parts of their Afiatic do 
have no coaches, perſons of rank ride on horſeback; , 4 
jn the cities have a number of ſervants walkin» Wa 
them, according to their rank, which, though it ma * 
leſs convenient in bad weather, has a more manly 15 g 
a grander appearance, than our ſedans and coaches, Th. 
ladies of the greateſt diſtinction are obliged to walk 4 
foot, if they go only a moderate diſtance; but in Tomy 
nies, the women of rank are carried by mules in a liter 
cloſe covered up, and thoſe of inferior circumſtance W 
generally ſtowed one on cach ſide of a mule in a kind of 
covered cradle, ; 
; Moſt of the natives go early to bed, and riſe betimez 
in the morning. They ſicep in their drawers, and at 
leaſt in one or two waittcoats ; and ſome of them in win. 
ter in their furs. Their beds only conſiſt of a mattras; 
laid on the floor and over it a ſhect, and in winter z 
carpet or ſome other woollen covering, the other ſheet 
being ſewed to the quilt, which is thrown over them 
A divan-cuſhion often ſerves them for a pillow and bol. 
ſter; but ſome have a bolſter and pillow like our; 
When the time of repoſe approaches they ſeat themfetv.; 
on this mattraſs, and ſmoak ti!] they. find themſ-'\.. 
ſleepy, then lying down they leave their ſervants to t 
them when aſleep ; and many of the people of rank are 
lulled to reſt by ſoft muſic, or ſtorics told ont of che 
Arabian Nights Entertainment, or ſome other book of 
the ſame kind. If they happen to awake in the night 
they fit up, fill their pipe, have a diſh of coffee made, 
and ſometimes in the Jong winter-nights eat ſome of their 
ſweet paſtry, and thus fit till they drop aſleep again. In 
the ſouthern provinces their beds are made in ſummer in 
their court-yard, or on the houſe- top; and in the winter 
they chooſe for their bed-chamber the ſmalleſt rm on 
the ground- floor. They have always a lamp burning, 
and when the weather is cold have frequently one or two 
pans of charcoal, which is ſometimes of ill conſequence 
even to them, and would ſuffocate ſuch as had never been 
accuſtomed to it. 

The principal amuſements within doors are playing 
at cheſs, at which they are very expert, and a kind of 
back-gammon, both borrowed from the Perſians: their 


dom 
. 
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other diverſions are playing at draughts, mankala, tabu- 


duc, and the play of the ring, as they term it, with 
which the great frequently amuſe themſelves in the winter 
evenings. This diverſion conſiſts in gueſſing under what 
coffee- cup a ring is hid, out of a number of cups placed 
on a large ſalver. Several engage in this play on each 
ſide, and thoſe who win have the privilege of blacking 
the faces of thoſe who loſe, or of putting fools caps on 
their heads, and obliging them to ſtand before them, 
while they ſing extempore ſongs in their own praiſe, 
and in deriſion of the loſers. But they treat none in this 
manner but their ſervants, or their inferiors, ſome of 
whom, eſpecially if they have any turn for buftoonery, 
are always of the party. Theſe games are only uſed by 
the Turks for amuſement ; for they never play for money, 
though they will ſometimes go fo far as to play for an 
entertainment. 

Dancing is far from being reckoned an accompliſt- 
ment among people of faſhion, and is ſcarce cver prac- 
tiſed among any of the vulgar, except ſuch as make 
trade of it. Their dexterity conſiſts leſs in their agilit? 
than in the motion of their arms and body ; putting 
themſelves in different attitudes, and uſing geitures which, 
particularly among the female dancers, are none of th? 
moſt decent, . 

Wreſtling is alſo ſometimes a part of their entertain” 
ment at their feſtivals. The wreſtlers anoint their naks 
bodies, and have nothing on but a pair of breeches. At 
their entrance they ſtrut and boaſt ſo much, that people 
might expect great matters from them; but they great! 
fail in the performance. Among their amuſements the 
have likewiſe buffoons, who conſtantly attend all mer)” 
makings, in order to keep up the mirth of the oe 
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f this country conſiſts of two forts, one 
4 the other for the chamber. The hiſt 
: formed before the baſhas and the other great mili— 
ei and is alſo uſed in their gartiſuons. It con- 
or of trumpets, cymbals, hautboys, ſhorter but ſhriller 
than outs, and large drums, the upper head of which is 
eat upon with a heavy drum-ftick, and the lower with 
a ſmall üwitch. Beſides theſe they have ſmall drums, 
which are beat after the manner of our kettle-drums ; 
this muſic has a pretty good effect at a diſtance. 

Their chamber ,muſic conſiſts of a guittar, an Arab 
idle, a dulcimer, the detviſes flute, which is blown 
in a very particular manner, a couple of ſmall drums, 
and the diff. This laſt inſtrument chiefly ſerves to beat 
ime to the voice, which is frequently the worſt of all 
their muſic z for many of them bellow ſo hideouſly, as 
to ſpoil what would otherwiſe be harmonious. I'his diff 
is a hoop, over which a piece of parchment is extended, 
and ſomctimes pieces of braſs are fixed in it to make a 
jingling. It is beat with the fingers, and is the true 
tympanum of the ancients, as 1s evident from its figure 
in ſeveral relievos repreſenting the rites of Cybele and 
the oigies of Bacchus. They have likewiſe a kind of 
flute, which reſembles the ancient ſyrinx ; but as few 
can play upon it, it is not much uſed. Beſides theſe 
inſtruments they have a kind of bagpipe, which many 
idle fellows play upon in the ſtreets of Aleppo, in order 
to obtain money froin the paſlengers. 

The Turks are acquainted with the different mea— 
ſutes uſed in muſic, and have names for them; but, 
being unacquainted with the method of writing muſic 
by notes, they are obliged to learn entirely by the ear; 
however, when ſeveral perſons play together, they keep 
exact time, all playing the fame, for they have neither 
baſs nor any other parts in muſic. 

Some authors have ſaid, that the Ts have no 
muſic but what is ſhocking to the ear ; but they pro- 
bably never heard any but what is played in the ſtreets ; 
and as the ingenious lady whom we have already quoted 
obſerves, their aecount is juſt as reaſonable as it a fo- 
reigner ſhould take his ideas of Engli/h muſic from the 
bladder and ſtring, or the marrow-bones and cleavers, 
Their muſic is indeed extremely pathetic, and many of 
the women have fine voices. 
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Of the Bagnias ; the Manner in which the Men are waſhed; 
with an Account how the omen ſpend their Time there; of 
the Introduction of a Bride, and the Manner in which a 
Meman is treated afier her Lying-in. Of Coffee- Houſes, 
and the Dwelling- Houſes of the I URKs in general. 


N all the great towns are a number of public bagniog, 
frequented by people of all ſects and conditions; 
except thoſe of a very diſtinguiſhed rank, who have ge- 
nerally baths in their own houtes. On entering a bagnio 
you come into a large lofty room, in the midſt of which 
is uſually a fountain with a baſon. This apartment is 
ſurrounded with ſophas, and here the people dreſs and 
undreſs; the air not being influenced by the heat of the 
bath, except juſt at the door, which opens into a ſmall 
room that is pretty warm, and from thence into a 
larger, that is very hot. About the ſides of theſe two 
rooms are uſually placed round ſtone baſons, about two 
feet and a half in diameter, with two cocks, one of hot 
and the other of cold water, fo that it may be tempered 
at pleaſure z and there are copper- bowls for pouring it 
upon the body. In the corners of the inner room are 
ſmall retiring places, in one of which is frequently a 
ciſtern of warm water, about ſour fect deep, and large 
enough for bathing the whole body. All theſe rooms 
are Covered with domes, and the inner receive their light 
from ſmall openings in the dome covered with glaſs. A 
few bagnios are ſolely for the uſe of the men; others are 
appointed for the women only : yet moſt of them admit 
oth ſexes, that is, the men in the morning, and the 
women in the afternoon. 
When a man enters the hot room he firſt applies the 
; dewa, a medicine for taking off the hair from the pubis 
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| and arm-pits; this remains till the Hair is quite looſe; 
and then is waſhed clean away with great care. After 
this one of the ſervants of the bagnio begins with cha- 
fing or kneading violently, firſt the tops of the ſhoulders, 
and then by degrees the whole body. On his coming 
to the hands he pulls the joints of the fingers ſo as to 
make each crack ſeparately; then laying the perſon on 
his back, with his arms acroſs his breaſt, he taiſes him 
forcibly by the back part of the neck, making the 
greateſt part of the vertebrzz crack. Then having chafed 
the back a little more, he throws a quantity of warm 
water over the whole body, and rubs him hard with a bag 
of coarſe cloth drawn over his hand. He is next rubbed 
over with a ſoap lather, and this being waſhed clean off, 
the perſon puts one towel round his middle, another 
round his head, and a third perhaps over his ſhoulders ; 
then returning to the great room, he generally ſmoaks a 
pipe, drinks coftee, and perhaps eats ſome fruit before he 
dreſſes, | 

The reader cannot fail of being highly pleaſed at 
ſeeing here an account of the manner in which the ladies 
ſpend their time at the bagnivs, extracted from the only 
author capable of giving him information. The right 
honourable lady, from whoſe letters we have alread 
borrowed ſome curious particulars, entered one of the 
public baths at the city of Sephia, in her way to 
Adriansple : ſhe was then in her travelling habit, which 
was a riding-dreſs: and though this muſt appear very 
extraordinary to the'Turkifþ ladies, none of them ſheved 
the leaſt ſurprize, but received her with all the obliging 
civility poſſible : and the noble writer obſerves, that ſhe 
is acquained with no European court where the Jadies 
would have behaved in ſo polite a manner to ſuch 
a ſtranger. There were about two hundred women, and 
yet none of thoſe diſdainſul ſmiles and ſatirical whiſpers 
that never fail in our aſſemblies, when any body appears 
that is not exactly drefſed in the faſhion, They only 
repeated over and over, Uzelle, pet uxelle, © Charming, 
very charming.” Round the room were two rows of 
ſophas covered with cuſhions and rich carpets, on which 
ſat the ladies, and on the ſecond their ſlaves behind them, 
all in the ſtate of nature, without any beauty or defect 
concealed ; yet there did not appear the Jeaſt wanton 
ſmile, or immodeſt geſture. They walked and moved 
with the majeſtic grace with which Milton deſcribes our 
general mother. Many among them were as finely pro- 
portioned as ever any goddeſs was drawn by the pencil 
| of a Guido or Titian, and molt of their ſkins of a ſhining 
white, only adorned by their beautiful hair, divided into 
many trefies, hanging on their ſhoulders, braided either 
with pearl or ribbon, perfectly reſembling the figures of 
the Gtaces. 

This illuſtrious lady obſerves, that ſhe was here con- 
vinced of the truth of a reflection that ſhe had often 
made, „ That were it the faſhion to go naked, the 
N face would hardly be obſerved;“ for the ladies who 

ad the moſt delicate ſkins and fineſt ſhapes, had the 
greatcſt ſhare of her admiration, though their faces were 
ſometimes leſs beautiful than thoſe of their companions. 
They were in different poſtures, ſome in converſation, 
ſome drinking coffee or ſherbet, others working, and 
many negligently lying on their cuſhions ; while their 
ſlaves who were moſtly agreeable young women of about 
ſeventeen or eighteen, were employed in braiding their 
hair in ſeveral pretty fancies. 

This, in ſhort, is the women's coffee-houſe, where 
all the news of the town is told. They uſually take 
this diverſion once a week, and ftay there at leaſt four 
or five hours ; but it is ſurpriſing they do not get cold, 
by immediately coming out of the hot-bath into the cool 
room, It muſt not be omitted, that it is death for any 
man to get admiſhon into thoſe bagnios when the ladies 
are there. 

We ſhall now give the reader a deſcription of the re- 
ception of a Turkiſh bride, from another of the letters 
of the ſame noble and learned lady. The ceremonies 
obſerved cn that occaſion, ſhe ſays, made her recollect 
the epithalamium of Helen by Theocritus. All the fe- 
male friends, relations, and acquaintance of the two 
families newly allied meet at the bagnio, and others go- 
ing out of curioſity, there were near two hundred wo- 
| men 
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men preſent. Thoſe that were or had been married, 
placed themſelves round the tooms, on the marble ſo- 
phas z but the virgins haſtily threw off their cloaths, 
and appeared without other ornament or covering than 
their own long hair, braided with pearl or ribbon. Two 
of them met the bride at the door, conducted by her 
mother and another grave relation. She was a beauti- 
ful maid of about ſeventeen, very richly dreſſed and 
ſhining with jewels, but was preſently rediiced to the 
ſtate of nature. Two others filled ſilver gilt cenſers 
with perfume, and began the proceſſion, the reſt fol- 
lowing in pairs to the number of thirty; The leaders 
ſung an epithalamium, anſwered by' the others in cho- 
rus, and the two laſt led the fair bride, her eyes fixed 
on the ground, with a charming affectation of modeſty. 
In this order they marched round the three large rooms 
of the bagnio: It is not eaſy, ſays our author, to re- 
preſent the beauty of this fight, moſt of them being 
well proportioned and white ſkinned ; all of them per- 
fectly ſmooth, and poliſhed by the frequent uſe of 
bathing. 

The bride was then led to every matron round the 
tooms, and by each was ſaluted with a compliment and 
a preſent, ſome of jewels, others of pieces of ſtuff, 
handkerchiefs, or little gallantries of that nature, which 
ſhe thanked them for by kiſſing their hands. 

Dr. Ruſſel, who for a long time practiſed phyſic at 
Aleppo, obferves, that the firſt time a woman of the 
country, whether Chriſtian, Turi, or Few, goes to the 
bagnio after child-bearing, ſhe is ſeated in one of the 
waſhing-places of the inner room, and the midwife rubs 
her over with a compoſition of ginger, pepper, nutmegs, 
and other ſpices made into a kind of eleCtuary with 
honey. In this manner ſhe fits for ſome time, while 
the otter women expreſs their joy by ſinging. The 
lady is afterwards waſhed clean, and this finiſhes the ce- 
remony. This they imagine is very ſtrengthening, and 
prevents many diſordeis which would otherwiſe enſue 
after delivery ; and they likewiſe uſe it after recovering 
from any ſevere fit of illneſs. 

In the great towns are coffee-houſes for the n; but 
ey are generally frequented by none but une vulgar. 
1 ne maſter uſually provides for the entertainment of his 
cuſtomers a concert of muſic, a ſtory-teller, and particu- 
larly at the feaſt of Ramadan, an obſcene kind of puppet- 
ſhew ; and ſometimes tumblers and jugglers. 

The "Turkiſh houſes are, in general, compoſed of 
apartments or each of the ſides of a ſquare court all of 
ſtone, where it can be conveniently had; but in many 
places they are only built of wood. Theſe ſtructures 
conſiſt of a ground floor, which is generally arched, and 
an upper ſtory flat on the top, and either terraced with 
hard plaiſter, or paved with ſtone. The ceilings are of 
wood neatly painted, and ſometimes gilded, as are like- 
wiſe the pannels of ſome of their rooms, the cupboard- 


door, of which they have a great number, and the win- 


dow-ſhutters, which taken together have a very agree- 
able effect. Over the door and windows within the 
houſes of the Turks are inſcribed moral paſſages out of 
the Koran, or verſes either of their own compoſing, or 
taken from ſome of their moſt celebrated poets. 

The court formed by the four ſides of the houſe is 
neatly paved, and has generally a baſon with a foun- 
tain in the middle, and on one or both ſides is a ſmall 
ſpot left unpaved for a kind of garden, which frequent- 
ly does not exceed two or three yards ſquare, The ver- 
dure here produced, with the addition of flowers in pots, 
and the fountain playing, would be a very agreeable 
ſight to the paſſenger, were there openings to the ſtreet 
through which theſe might be ſeen ; but they are entirely 
ſhut up with double doors, ſo contrived, as that when 
opened, none can look into the inner court; and there 
are no windows to the ſtreet, except a few in the upper 
rooms, ſo that nothing is perceived but dead walls, which 
give the ſtreets in all the Turki/ towns a very 
diſagreeable appearance to Europeans, Moſt of the 
houſes of people of diſtinguiſhed rank have an arched al- 
cove within this court, open to the north, and oppoſite 
to the fountain. This alcove has its pavement raiſed 
about a foot and a half above that of the yard to ſerve 
for a divan, Between it and the fountain the pavement 
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is generally formed of Moſaic work of various co 
marble, as is alſo the floor of a large hall, which 
cupola roof, and ſtequently a fountain in the midd 
at one end. 
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. 
Of the Learning of the TuRKs, and their little Nil in the 


Sciences. 


& He” Turks are extremely ignorant with re | 
all kinds of — thany baſhas, 32 of 
the cuſtoms, and the conſiderable merchants, can neither 
read nor write; their youth are, however, now better 
taught than formerly, though their education ſeldom 
extends farther than reading the Turkiſh language, and 
a little of the Koran, and wiiting a common letter ex- 
cept thoſe who are bred to divinity and the law, which 
are here cloſely allied; and the profeſſors of both gege- 
rally pretend to have likewiſe ſome {kill in phyſic. * 
few of the Turks underſtand aſtronomy, fo far as to be 
able to calculate the time of an eclipſe ; but the number 
of theſe being very ſmall, they are looked upon as ex. 
trzordinary perſuns. However, there are great numbers 
who pretend to underſtand judicial aftrology, in which 
the Turks bave great faith. 

They have a conſiderable number of colleges, but 
little is taught in them ; for as they are frequently erect. 
ed by the founders, partly as an atonement for the acts 
of oppreſſion by which they obtained their wealth, and 
partly to ſecure ſome of it to their deſcendants, whom 
they appoint curators of theſe endowments, theſe fre- 
quently apply to their own private uſe what ſeemed in- 
tended for the benefit of the public, and the ſchool ſoon 
runs to decay. Several of theſe have a library; and a 
few private men among the learned have fome books, 
but they ſeldom make uſe of them. 

The Turks believe in predeſtination, and yet are per- 
ſuaded that as God has afflicted mankind with diſeaſcs, 
he has alſo ſent them remedies proper for their recovery, 
and therefore thoſe who practiſe phylic are very nume- 
rous, and well eſteemed. 

The doctrine of predeſtination has, however, ſuch an 
effect, that during the plague, which ſometimes rages 
very violently, the markets are all open, and there is 
as great a plenty of proviſions as at any other time. The 
ſtreets, though not quite ſo much crowded, are pretty full 
of people; and the generality of the Turks viſit the fic, 
and attend their funerals as at other times, | 

Their phyſicians are native Chriſtians, and a few 
2 for the Turks ſeldom make this their profeſſion. 

owever, moſt of the phyficians of this country are 
egregiouſly ignorant, for they have no colleges in 
which any branch of phyſic is taught; and as the diſſoc- 
tion of human bodies is not allowed, and that of brutes 
is never thought of, they have a very imperfect idea of 
the ſituation of the parts, or their diſtinct offices. 
They are alſo totally ignorant of the ufe of chemiſtry 
in medicine. | 

They have the works of ſome of the Arabian writers, 
particularly Ebenſina, whoſe authority is indiſputable 
with them. They have alſo fome tranſlations of Hip- 
pocrates, Galen, Diaſcorides, and a few other Greet writers, 
but their copies are generally very incorrect. Hence the 
ſtate of phyſic in this country, as well as every other 
ſcience, is at a very low ebb, and far from being in a 
way of improvement. 
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SECT. VI. 
Of their Marriage and Funerals. 


5h HE tender paſſion of love can here have very little 
ſhare in promoting matrimony. Moſt of the wo- 
men are married from the age of fourteen to eighteen, 
and often ſooner; but the young folks never ſee one 

another till the ceremony is performed. 
The marriages of the Turks, as among other eaſtern 
nations, are uſually brought about by the ladies. The 
ry mothers, 
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mothers, in order to find a proper wife for their ſons, 
11 opportunities of introducing themſelves into 
ue where they expect to ſee young women who 
—_ aged, and when they meet with one they think 
- ” kagreeable, make the propoſal to her mother. 
Upon this the girl's family enquire into the character 
and circumſtances of the young man, and if affairs are 
likely to be adjuſted, his father makes a formal demand 
2 the price is fixed that the man is to pay for her, 
and a licence is procured from the cady for their mar- 
riage. Each of the young folks then appoint a proxy, 
who meet the imaum and ſeveral of the male relations, 
and after examining witnelies, to prove that thoſe proxies 
are regularly appointed, he aſks the one if he be willing 
to purchaſe the bride for ſuch a ſum of money, and the 
other if he be ſatisfied with the ſum ; when, being an- 
ſwered in the affirmative, he joins their hands, and the 
money being paid, the bargain is concluded with a prayer 
out of the Koran. „ 
After this, the bridegroom may take home his bride 
whenever he thinks proper, and the day being fixed, he 
ſends to let her family know it. The money he paid 
for her is laid out in furniture for one chamber, with 
cloath., jewels, and other ornaments for the bride, whoſe 
father makes ſome addition, according to his circum- 
ſtances, and all are ſent with great pomp to the bride- 
groom's houſe three days before the wedding. He at 
the ſame time invites all his friends and acquaintance, 
and if a man in power, many others; for all who are in- 
vited, ſend preſents whether they go or not: and a kind 
of open houſe is kept for ſeveral days preceding the wed- 
ding. On the day appointed, the women go from the 
bridegroom's houſe, and bring home the bride, accom- 
panied by her mother, and other female relations, when 
each ſex makes merry in ſeparate apartments till night. 
The men, having dreſſed the bridegroom, introduce him 
to the door of the women's apartment, where his own 
female relations meet him, and proceed ſinging and 
dancing before him to the {tair-footyof the brude's apart- 
ment, when ſhe is brought half-way down tlie ſtairs to re- 
ceive him, veiled with a piece of red gauze, and he hay- 
ing conducted her up ſtairs, they are left to themſelves. 
Any woman that dies unmarried is th „nt to die in 
a ſtate of reprobation. Lo confirm this b..et, they ſay, 
that the end of the creation of a woman is to increaſe and 
multiply; and that ſhe is only properly employed in the 
works of her calling, when ſhe is bringing forth chil- 
dren, or taking care of them, which are all the virtues 
that God expects from her : and indeed their way of 
life, waich excludes them from all public commerce, 
does not permit them any other. Hence many of thoſe 
who are moſt ſuperſtitious, are no ſooner widows than 
they marry again as ſoon as they can, for fear of dyin 
in the wicked ſtate of an uſeleſs creature. But thoſe that 
like their Uberty, and are not flaves to their religion, 
content themſelves with marrying when they are afraid 
of dying. This, ſays our author, is a piece of theo- 
logy, very different from that which teaches nothing to 
be more acceptable to God than a vow of perpetual 
Virginity, | ; 
Among the Turks it is a greater diſgrace to be married 
and not fruitful, than it is with us for a woman to be 
fruitful before marriage. They have a notion that 
whenever a woman leaves off bringing forth children, 
the is too old for it, whatever her face ſays to the con- 
trary. This opinion, ſays the ingenious lady whoſe let- 
ters we have fo often quoted, makes the women ſo ready 
to make proofs of their youth, Taat not contenting them- 
ſelves with uſing the natural means, they fly to all ſorts 
of quackeries to avoid the ſcandal of being paſt child- 
bearing, and often kill themſelves by them. They are 
reipected according to. the number they produce, and 
therefore when they are with child, it is common for 
them to ſay, they hope God will be ſo merciful as to 
lend them two this time; and when I, the above lady 
adds, have aſked them ſometimes, how they expected to 
provide for ſuch a ſtock as they deſire, they anſwer, 


indeed, generally happens, without much concern to 


the parents, who are ſatisfied with the vanity of having 
brought 


that the plague will certainly kill half of them; which, 
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the exemption they ſeem to enjoy from the curſe entail- 
ed on the reſt of the ſex: for the ladies fee, company on 
the day of their delivery, and at the tortnight's end re- 
turn viſits, decked out in their jewels and new cloaths. 
The Turks keep their wives at home as much as they 
can; but the huſband, let him be ever fo jealous, is ob- 
liged to ſuffer them to go frequently to the bagnio; and 
Mondays and "Tueſdays are a kind of licenſed days for 
their viſiting the tombs of their deceaſed relations, which 
affords them an opportunity of walking abroad in the 
gardens or fields. 

Upon the death of a Turk, the women immediately 
burſt forth into ſhrieks, which they continue till the 
body is interred, which is done as ſoon as poſſible. They 
firtt waſh the corpſe upon a large table, and having 
ſtopped all the natural paſſages with cotton, to prevent 
any moiſture oozing out, which would render the body 
unclean, they wrap it in cotton cloth, and lay it in a 
kind of coffin nearly in the form uſed by us, only the 
lid riſes with a ledge in the middle, and at the head ſtands 
up a wooden batoon about a foot long, on which the 
proper head-dreſs of the deceaſed is placed if it be a 
man; but if it be a woman, a head-dreſs is placed upon 
it flat on the top like a trencher, and over it is thrown 
a handkerchief, The middle part of the pall has a ſmall 
piece of the old covering of the Holy-houſ: at Mecca ; 
but the reſt is of no particular ſtuff or colour. Upon 
the pall are laid ſome of the beſt cloaths which belong to 
the deceaſed; | 1 

In carrying the corpſe to the grave a number of 
ſheicks with tattered banners walk firſt, then come the 
male friends, and- after them the corpſe, carried with 
the head foremoſt upon men's ſhoulders. The bearers 
are often relieved, for on ſuch ſolemn occaſtons every 
paſtenger thinks it meritorious to lend a helping hand. 


| The neareſt male relations follow the body, and the 


women cloſe the proceſſion with dreadful ſhrieks, while 
the men are all the way employed in ſinging prayers out 
of the Koran. In this order they procced to a inoſque, 
where the bier is ſet down in the court-yard, and a ſer- 
vice is ſaid by the imaum; after which the corpſe is car- 
ried in the fame order to the burying-place, which is 
generally iii the fields. | 

The graves, which lie eaſt and weſt, are I'ned with 
ſtone, and the corpſe being taken from the bic- is put 
in a poſture between fitting and lying on the right fide, 
with the head to the weſtward, and the face towards 
Mecta. Some carth being placed behind the body to 
keep it ſteady, the grave is covered with long ſtones, 
which go acroſs .nd prevent the carth they throw over 
them from fall; g in upon the corpſe. The imaum 
throws on the firſt handful of earth, ſaying at the ſame 
time the following words: „O man, from the carth 
© thou wert at firſt created, and to the earth thou doit 
«© now return. This grave being the firſt ſtep in thy 
© progreſs to the manſions of the other world, if in 
„thy actions thou haſt been benevolent, thou art ab- 
„ ſolved by God: but if, on the contrary, thou haſt 
“ not been fo, the mercy of God is greater than all 
„things. But remember, what thou didſt believe in 
this world, That God is thy Lord, Mahomet thy 
„ prophet, and in all the prophets and apoſtles, 
„and pardon is extenſive.” Every one. preſent then 
throws an handful of earth, ſaying, + God be mer- 
„ ciful to the deceaſed.” At each end of the grave is ſet 
up a ſtone upon which is commonly wrote ſome prayer, 
and it is uſual to place a pillar with a carved turban at 
the top of it at the head of the grave; and as their tur- 
bans, by their different ſhapes, ſhow the quality or pro- 
feſſion of the wearer, it is wn a manner putting up the 
arms of the deceaſed. Theſe ſtones continue a long 
time, for on no occaſion are they ever removed. The 
ſepulchres of particular families are railed in, and the 
burying-places take up a conſiderable ſpace round the 
Cities, 

The neareſt relations pray at the grave on the third, 
ſeventh, and fortieth days after the interment ; and alfo 
that day twelvemonth after the perſon's deceaſe, and on 
each of thoſe days a ee of proviſions is dreifed and 
given to the poor, Every M 
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them fortb. What appears imoſt wonderful, Is | 


men dreſs the tomb with flowers, or green leaves, and 
1 with 


onday or Tueſday the wo- 
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with the appearance of the deepeſt grief frequently ex- 
poſtulate with the deceaſed on his unkindneſs in leaving 
them, when they did all in thier power to render his life 
agreeable, This, however, is much cenſured by the 
men, who generally acquieſce with the greateſt patience 
in the loſs of their neareſt relations, and under every 
other misfortune behave with a firm and ſteady for- 
titude. 3 

The men wear no mourning ; but the women dreſs 
in their graveſt coloured cloaths, and wear a head-dreſs 
of a dark brick-duſt colour. Their jewels and all other 
ornaments are laid afide for the ſpace of twelve months 
when they mourn for a huſband, and ſix months if it be 
for their father. Theſe periods arc not, however, very 
ſtrictly obſerved upon all occaſions ; but before the widow 
can marry again, the muſt mourn for forty days, without 
leaving the houſe or ſpeaking to any perſon more than 
is abſolutely neceſſary; and this prohibition extends even 
to her ncareſt relations. 


. 
Of the Religion of the TURKS, 


E ſha!l not here enter into a particular deſcrip- 

tion of the doctrines of ahometaniſm, of which 
we bare already given a pretty long account in treating 
of Per/i2; and have there alſo ſhewn, in what the dif- 
ference between the religion of the Perfians and the 
Turks principally conſiſts. /Mahometaniſm is ſaid to be 
divided into as many ſcas as Chriſtianity, and the firſt 
inſtitution appears to be as much neglected and obſcured 
by interpretations. A fondneſs for myſteries, and a love 
of novelties, as well the different formation of the 
human mind, and the various lights in which ſubjects 
appear to the underſtanding, have been there, as well 
as among us, the ſource of the wideſt differences in re- 
ligion; and the Tyrks behave with as much zeal in the 
ſupport of their opinions as the Chriſtians in Europe, 
though it has not been attended with all the dreadful 
effects which has been produced among the Chriſtians by 
a perſecuting ſpirit. The moſt prevailing opinion among 
the Turks at preſent, is faid to be that of plain deiſm ; 
but there are none there who ſet up for wit, either b 
declaring that they believe there is no God, or by bla. 
pheming him, and treating with familiar contempt his 
ſacred name. 

Charity is enjoined in the ſtrongeſt terms in the Ko- 
ran, and the Turks are remarkable for acts of benevo- 
lence to the poor and the diſtreſſed, and are even careful 
to prevent the unfortunate being reduced to neceſſities. 
They repair highways, erect ciſterns of water for the 
convenience of travellers, build kanns or caravanſeras for 
their reception; and ſome devout people, it is ſaid, erect 
ſhcds by the way ſide, that the weary traveller may fit 
under the ſhade and take his refreſhment, In chap. iv. 
of the Kran are the following injunctions : * Shew 
„ kindneſs. to thy parents, to thy relations, to orphans, 
© to the poor; to thy neighbour who is related to thee, 
and to thy neighbour who is a ſtranger ; to thy fa- 
% miliar companion, to the traveller, and to the cap- 
ce tive whom thy right hand has taken: for God loveth 
< not the proud, the vain-glorious, the covetous, or 
«© thoſe who beſtow their wealth in order to be ſeen of 
„ men.” 

The) name their children as ſoon as they are born, 
when the father putting ſome grains of ſalt into their 
mouths, and lifting them on high, as dedicating them 
to God, he crics out, God grant, my ſon Solyman, 
that his holy name may be as ſavoury in thy mouth as 
« this ſalt, and that he may preſerve thee from being too 
cc much in love with the world.” As to the infants who 
die young before they are circumciſed, they believe they 
are ſaved by the circumciſion of their father. 

Their children are not circumciſed like thoſe of the 
2 at eight days old, but at eleven or twelve, and 
ometimes at fourteen or fiſteen years of age, when they 
are able to make a profeſſion of their faith. On the day 
fixcd for this ceremony, the boy is ſet on horſeback, and 
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conducted, with muſic, about the town : and on h; 
turn is circumciſed in his father's houſe. "Fn 

The imaum or prieſt makes a ſhort exhortaticy, aug 

. . I „and 
cauſes him to make his profeſſion of faith, by ſayin, 
6 There is no God but God, and Mahomet is his? - 
© phet;” then orders the ſurgeon to place him ang 
ſopha, and perform the operation. Two ſervants hold 
a cloth ſpread out before the child's face, and the ſur 
geon having drawn the fore-ſkin as low as he can with. 
out prejudice, holds it with his pincers while he cut; + 
with a razor; and ſhewing it to the aſſiſtants 4 
„God is great.” The child cries out with pain but 
every one comes to congratulate him on his being 3 
ted into the rank of muſſulman, or believer; and on 
this octaſion a feaſt is made for all the relations and 
friends, who are very merry, and ſpend their time in 
dancing and ſinging ; and tlie next day thoſe who are in. 
vited make preſents to the child. Some are admitted to 
circumciſion at ſcven or cight years old; but this is only 
upon extraordinary occations. In cafe of poverty, it; 
uſual to ſtay till they are fourteen or fifteen; and then if 
the parents are unable to defray the expence, they wait 
till the ſon of ſome rich perſon is circumciſed, on which 
occaſion the rich make preſents to the youths that are 
circumciſcd with their ſons, and give liberal alms to 
their poor neighbours, that by their prayers the divine 
grace may deſcend upon their child and his family, 
When any renegado Chriſtian is circumciſed, two baſons 
are uſually carried after him, to gather the alms which 
the ſpectators freely give. Thoſe who are uncircumciſed, 
whether Turkiſh children or Chriſtians, are not allowed 
to be preſent at their public prayers; and if they are 
taken in their moſques, they are liable to be impalcd or 
burnt. | 

We have already given an account of the feaſt of 
Ramadan, which the Turks obſerve exactly in the ſme 
manner as the Perſians, and ſhall here deſcribe the feaſt 
of Bairam, which begins with the next new moon after 
that feaſt, and is publiſhed by firing of guns, bonfres, 
and other rejoicings. At this feaſt the houſes and ſhops 
are adorned with their fineſt hangings, tapeſtries, and 
ſophas. In the {ſtreets are ſwings ornamented with feſ- 
toons, in which the people fit, and are toſſed in the air, 
while they a at the ſame time entertained with vocal 
and inſtrumental muſic performed by perſons hired by 
the maſters of the ſwings. They have alſo fire-works 
and during the three days of this feſtival many women, 
who are in a mainer confined the reſt of the year, have 
liberty to walk abroad. At this time they forgive their 
enemies, and become reconciled to them ; for they think 
they have made a bad Bairam, if they harbour the leaſt 
malice in their hearts againſt any perſon whatſoever, 
This is termed the Great Bairam, to diſtinguiſh it 
from the Little Bairam, which they keep ſeventy days 
after. They have alſo ſeveral other feſtivals, on all 
which the ſteeples of the moſques are adorned with 
lamps placed in various figures. 

They regularly pray five times a day, and are obliged 
to waſh before their prayers, and every time they eaſe 
nature, As they cat chiefly with their fingers, they are 
likewiſe under the neceſſity of waſhing after every meal, 
and the more cleanly alſo do it before meals. Belides 
every time they cohabit with their women, they muſt go 
to the bagnio before they can ſay their prayers ; thus they 
are ho all day long dabbling in water. 

By the Mahometan law a man may divorce his wife 
twice, and if he afterwards repents, he may lawfully 
take her again; but Mahomet, to prevent his followers 
from divorcing their wives upon every flight occaſion, 
or merely from an inconſtant humour, ordained, that 
if any man divorces his wife a third time, it is not Jaw- 
ful for him to take her again, till ſhe has been mar- 
ried and bedded by another, and divorced from that 
huſband. This precaution has fuch an effect, that the 
Turks ſeldom divorce their wives; and ſcarce any who 
have the leaſt ſenſe of honour, will take a wife again on 
this laſt condition. 

There are a few monaſteries of derviſes, whoſe dev0- 
tions and religious acts are performed in a very whimſi- 
cal manner, Theſe fellows are permitted to my 
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; odd habit, which only conſiſts of a piece of 
coarſe white cloth, or a looſe ſrock, wrapped arg * 
with their legs and arms naked. Their order 5 ew 

es beſides performing their fantaſtic rites every I ueſ- 
05 and Friday, when meeting _— in a Jarge hall, 
they all ſtand with their eyes fixed on the ground, and 
their arms acroſs, while the imaum, or preacher, reads 
part of the Koran from a pulpit placed in the midſt; 
and when he has ended, eight or ten of them make a 
melancholy concert with their pipes, which are no un- 
muſical inftruments. He then reads again, and makes 
a ſhort expoſition on what he has read; after which they 
ng and play till their ſuperior, who alone is dreſſed in 

reen, riſes, and begins a ſort of ſolemn dance. They 
all ſtand about him in a regular figure, and while ſome 
play, the others tie their robe, which is very wide, faſt 
round their waiſt, and begin to turn round with an 
amazing ſwiftneſs; and yet, with great regard to the 
muſic, moving ſofter and ſlower as the tune is Par 
This laſts above an hour, without their ſhewing the leaſt 
appearance of giddineſs; which is hot to be wondered 
at, as they are uſed to it from their Infancy, moſt of 
them being devoted to this way of life from their birth. 
There are amoneſt them ſome little derviſes of {ix or 
ſcven years old, who whirl round too, and ſeem no more 
diſordered by that exerciſe than the others. At the end 
of the ceremony they cry out, “ There is no. other 
God but God, and MHabomet is his prophet;“ and 
then killing the ſuperior's hand, retire, The whole is per- 
formed with the* moſt ſolemn gravity: for nothing can 
be more auſtere than the appearance of cheſe pœople, ho 
never raiſe their eyes, and ſeem devoted to contemplation. 
We ſhall defer giving an account of the 7 go· 
vernment, which is in the higheſt degree tyrannical, till 
we treat of Turi in Europe; and ſhall therefore now pro- 
cced to the ſeveral provinces belonging to the Turks in 
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8 ECT. V. 
Of ChÆTDER, called by the Turks EY RAA ARABIC. 


Its Situation and Fertility; with a Deſcription of the Cities 
of BAGDAT and BOSSORA, 


AVING given an account bf the Turks in gene- 
ral, we ſhall proceed to deſcribe the provinces of 
that great empire, and ſhall begin with CHaLpea, or Ex- 
RACA ARABIC, which is ſituated between the rivers Tigris 
and Euphrates, and is bounded by Diarber, or Meſopo- 
tamia, on the north, by part of Perſia towards the eaſt, 
by the gulf of Perſia, and part of Arabia Deſerta on the 
ſouth, and by another part of Arabia Deſerta on the weſt. 
The hot ſulphureous winds already mentioned in treat- 
ing of Perſia, ſeem more fatal in this country than in any 
other. Theſe blow from the ſouth-calt, and it is ſaid 
thoſe who breathe the fiery blaſts inſtantly fall down 
dead, 
In this country once ſtood the city of Babylon, the 
metropolis of the Babylanian empire, which is repreſent- 
ed by all the ancient authors as the largeſt, the moſt 
magnificent, and the moſt populous city that ever was 
erccted ; but the prophecics mentioned in the Old Te/ta- 
ment relating to this city, once the wonder of the whole 
earth, are literally fulhlied : “ Babylon is fallen, and 
become the den of wild beaſts ;”” nor is there any re- 
mains either of its ancient grandeur, or of its ruins; to 
ſhew the exact ſpot on which it ſtood. | 
The capital city of this province is BacGDar, or Bas- 
DAD, which is ſituated upon the river Tigris, in thirty- 
three degrees fifteen minutes north latitude, and forty- 
three degrees eaſt longitude from the meridian of London. 
It is about fifteen hundred paces in length, and half as 
many in breadth, including only that part of the city 
which ſtands on the eaſtern fide of the Tigris; but the 
ſuburbs on the weſtern ſide of that river are very con- 
ſiderable. On the north-weſt corner of the City ſtands 
the caſtle, which is of white ſtone ; and the place is alſo 
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encompaſſed by brick walls, frengthened by large towers; 


and a wide and deep ditch, It has only four gates, one 
towards the river, and the other three towards the land, 
and is uſually defended by a garriſon of three or ſour 
thouſand horſe and foot. Below the caſtle, by the 
water-ſide, is the palace of the viceroy, and there are 
ſeveral ſummer-houſes on the river, which make a fine 
appearance. The houſes of the city are generally ill 
built; but their bazars, in which the tradeſmen have 
their ſhops, are tolerably handſome, Theſe were ereCt- 
ed by the Perſians when they were in poſſeſſion of the 
place, as were their bagnios and every thing worthy 
the notice of a traveller. In this city are five moſques, 
two of which are well built, and have handſome domes 
covered with varniſhed tiles of ſeveral colouts. 

The cady has here an authority almoſt equal to that 
of the mufti at Conſtantinople. There is alſo a trea- 
ſurer who collects the revenues, and a reis effendi, who 
ſigns all acts of ſtate, and is ſometimes called ſecretary 
and ſometimes chancellor. In the hands of theſe officers 
is lodged the civil government of the province, and they 
alſo are the viceroy's council, i 

This was the capital of the Saracen empire, till it was 
taken by the Turks in the thirteenth century; ſince 
which time it has been taken ſeveral times by the Per- 
fians and Turks, and laſt by the Turks in 1638, who 
have been in poſſeſſion of it ever ſince, Nadir Shah having 
laid ſiege to it in vain. : 

This city has a conſiderable trade, it being ſupplied 
with all the merchandize of the eaſt by the way of 
Boſſora, which is ſituated towards the mouth of the 
united ftreams of the Tigris and Euphrates, and is an- 
nually viſited by the caravans from Smyrna, Aleppo, 
and the weſtern part of the Turkih empire, by which 
means it is furniſhed with the produce of thoſe coun- 
tries, | 

The next conſiderable city of Chaldea is BossoRA, or 
BussARAH, which is ſituated in thirty degrees twenty 
minutes north latitude, about forty miles north-weſt of 
the Gulf of Perſia, between the river Euphrates and the 
Deſart. The eait end ſtands by the fide of the river, 
and a canal, which runs from it, and extends from one 
end of the city to the other, divides the City into two 
parts, and over it is a bridge of boats to keep up a com- 
munication between them. The town is encompaſſed 
with a wall of earth upwards of twelve miles in circum- 
ference, but within this ſpace are included many void 


generally two ſtories high, flat on the top, and built with 
bricks dried in the ſun; but the buildings in general are 
very mean. Its ſituation is pleaſant and very advanta- 
geous on account of trade, and the ground about it is 
extremely fertile. The port is ſafe and commodious, 
ſo that large veſſels may come up to the end of the canal 
without danger. The trade of this city was once very 
conſiderable; but in 1691 it was viſited by the plague, 
which deſtroyed eighty thouſand of the inhabitants, and 
the reſt deſerted the place; but it was afterwards re- 
peopled by the Arabs, who were ſoon after brought un- 
der the ſubjection of the Turks. 
verned by a baſha, and has a garriſon of three thouſand 
janiſlaries. 

Canals are cut through all the country between Bag- 
dat and Baſſora, that are about two hundred and fifty 
miles aſunder, which give it the reſemblance of Holland. 
This country is one of the richeſt under the dominions 
of the Grand Signior; no finer meadows and paſture- 
grounds can any where be ſeen, and theſe are covered 
with flocks and herds, and more particularly with buf- 
faloes. Hither the Grand Signior annually ſends a trea- 
ſurer with a body of horſe to colle& his duties, who 
make the people pay a piaſter and a quarter for every 
ox or buffaloe, two piaſters for every horſe or mare, and 
ten-pence for every ſheep, which would amount to an 
immenſe ſum, did not the ruſtics keep back a part, and 
ſometimes refuſe to pay any, which occaſions a petty war 
between them and the treaſurer's guards; but the go- 
vernment rather chooſes to wink at ſome frauds, than to 


| provoke them to revolt by too rigorous exactions. 
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er. . 
Ass YRIA, called by the Turks CURDISTAN. 


Its Situation, Soil, and Produce, the Manners of the wan- 
dering Curds, and a Deſcription of their Tents. No other 
Remains of Nineveh but Heaps of Ruins. Of the Town 
of CHERASOUL, AMADIA, and BETLIS, 


E ſhall now take a view of Turkiſh CURDISTAN, 

for the moſt eaſterly part of that country is ſub- 
ject to the Perſians. This province is bounded on the 
north by Armenia or Turcomania, on the eaſt ” Perſian 
Curdiſtan; by Chaldea on the ſouth, and by Diarbec or 
Meſopotamia on the weſt, 

This country, which comprehends great part of the 
ancient Aria, enjoys a fruitful ſoil agreeably diverſified 
with hills and vallies, the former covered with fruit- 
trees, the fineſt oaks, and a variety of other timber : 
while the vallies being well watered, wherever they 
are cultivated, bear excellent grain: but being under 
the dominion of the inſolent Turks, or rather a fron- 
tier country between Turky and Perſia, a very* ſmall 
part of the land is improved by agriculture. However, 
the paitures ſupport vaſt flocks and herds, whoſe owners 
live in tents like the wandering Arabs. 

The governing part of the country are Mahimetans ; 
but the common people are ſaid to be a kind of Chriſti- 
ans, and yet are repreſented by travellers, as being no 
leſs guilty of plundering the caravans than the wander- 
ing Arabs: but this is the Jeſs ſurpriſing, as they are 
ſituated upon the frontiers of two great kingdoms that 
are in perpetual enmity. 

Their tents are large and of an oblong ſquare, about 
the height of a man. They are encompaſſed with cane 
lattices, covered with thick brown coarſe cloth, and 
lined with good mats. When they march they fold up 
theſe moveable tenements, and place them with their 
wives and children upon oxen and buffaloes, and thus 
wander from mountain to mountain, ſtaying wherever 
they find good paſtures. The men are all well mounted 
on horſeback, and are armed with lances. 

The principal produce of the ſoil is ſaid to be galls 
and tobacco; though it ſeems capable of producing any 
other vegetables. There are few towns and villages ; 
but the houſes, where they are to be found, are diſ- 
perſed at the diſtance of a muſquet-ſhot from each other ; 
and though the people make no wine, there is ſcarce a 
houſe which has not a vineyard; but they dry their 
grapes. : 
In this country once ſtood the famous city of Mineveh, 
the capital of the Arian empire, which was ſituated on 
the eaſtern bank of the river Tigris, oppoſite to the place 
where Mouſſul now ſtands : but at preſent there is only 
to be ſeen heaps of ruins, which extend about three 
miles along that river. At the diſtance of a mile and a 
half from the Tigris is a little hill, on the top of which 
ſtands a moſque over the place, where, according to tra- 
dition, Jonas was buried. 

The preſent capital of Curdiſtan is CHER ASOUL, which 
ſtands to the eaſtward of Nineveh, in the thirty-fixth de- 

ree of north latitude. It is a large place formed after a 
| Aer manner, the houſes being hewn out of a rock 
on the fide of a hill for near a mile together, and up to 
them is an aſcent of fifteen or twenty ſteps, and ſome- 
times more. In this city reſides the beglerbeg or viceroy 
of the province, who has ſeveral ſangiackſhips or go- 
vernments under him. 

The other towns of Curdiſtan are AMADIA, which is 
ſeated to the northward of Nineveh in thirty-ſeven de- 
grees north latitude, on the top of a mountain, ſo high 
that it takes up an hour in aſcending to the town. It 
is, however, a place of pretty good trade, and in the 
middle of it is a bazar, where the merchants keep their 


ſhops. ' 


To the eaſtward of Cheraſoul is ARABELA, and near 
that town is a plain fifteen leagues in extent, where Darius 


was defeated by Alexander. | 


a little hill about half a league in circumference, cover- 


ed with fine oaks, and at the top of it are the ruins of a 


In the miqdſt of this plain is 
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caſtle, in which, according to tradition, Darius ſtood to 
ſee the ſucceſs of that celebrated battle. 

Near the lake Van in the north part of this 
is the city of BETLI1s, ſituated in thirty-ſeven deprees 
ſome odd minutes north latitude. The bey or prince of 
this place is ſaid to have ſtill preſerved his independency 
and to be ſubject neither to the Turks nor the Perſians, As 
his country is very mountainous, and almoſt inacceſſible 
he is able to interrupt the trade between Aleppo and Tad. 
745 whenever he pleaſes, whence it is the intereſt of buth 
the Turks and Perſians to keep fair with him. On ap- 
proaching Betlis the traveller is obliged to proceed a 
whole day among high ſteep mountains, from whence 
in the rainy ſeaſon, there fall prodigious torrents. The 
way up to the city is cut through a rock, and is ſo nar- 
row that there is but juſt room for a camel to paſs. It is 
built round the hill, which is in the form of a ſugar-loaf, 
and there is no method of aſcending up to it, but by 
winding round the mountain. On the top is a plain on 
which is erected the caſtle, and there the bey has alſo 
his palace. He is ſaid to be able to raiſe twenty-five, 
thoufand horſe, and a conſiderable body of foot, out of 
the ſhepherds of his country. 


Province 


. 
Of MESOOTAMIA, called by the Turks DiARRRC. 


Its Situation, Produce, and Face of the Country. Mith a De. 
ſeription of the Cities of BEER, and ORFA, and an Ac- 
count of the Mell of the Handkerchief, Of the Citizs of 
MovusuL and DIaRBEC, or DIARBEKAR, 


DIR B EC, or DiARBEK AR, is fituated between the 
rivers Tigris and Euphrates, which bound it in on 

the caſt and welt; it is alſo bounded by Turcomania or Ar- 

menia Major on the north, and by Chaldea on the ſouth, 

'The north part of this province appears as fertile as 
any part of the Turkiſh empire, and affords plenty of 
corn, wine, cattle, wild fowl, and all mariner of provi- 
ſions; but the ſouthern part of it is much leſs fruitful, 
The country is diverſified with a pleaſing variety of hills 
and vallies, and beſides the rivers juſt mentioned, b 
which it is almoſt incloſed, it is watered by ſeveral other 
ſtreams, 

The principal towns are Bir, Orfa, Mouſul, and 
Diarbec. 

BIR, or BEER, as it is pronounced, is ſituated on the 
eaſtern bank of the river Euphrates, in a little more than 
thirty-ſcven degrees north latitude, and is the great paſs 
into Meſopotamia. It is built on the ſide of a hill, at 
the top of which ſtands a caftle erected upon a rock, 
where the governor reſides, and from thence is a way 
cut under ground to the river. In the caſtle Mr. Maun- 
drell was ſhewn a room filled with old arms, as croſs- 
bows of a prodigious ſize, and beams which ſeemed de- 
ſigned for battering-rams, alſo Roman ſaddles, and large 
head- pieces. Two fine ſtreams run along the top of the 
hill, and flow down into the town, and in the fide of the 
hill is a cave cut in the rock, the roof of which is ſup- 
ported by fifteen large pillars, The city has a good wall, 
but the houſes are very indifferently built. The inha- 
bitants have, however, a deſirable climate, plenty of 
proviſions, and good water. The garriſon is compoled 
of ſix or ſeven hundred men, commanded by an aga. 


The city is within the territories of the baſha of Orfa. 


To the eaſtward of Beer is the city of ORF, ſuppoſ- 
ed to be fituated in the place where anciently ſtood the 
city of Edeſſa. Orfa, the capital city of Meſopotamia, 
ſtands in the thirty-ſixth degree of north latitude, and, 
according to tradition, is ſeated on the place where Abra- 
ham dwelt, There is here a large fountain, the ſprings 
of which are under the foundations of the principal 
moſque in the city. The Chriſtians there pretend that 
this was the place where Abraham prayed before he 
went to ſacrifice his ſon Iſaac, and ſay, that two ſprings 
of water roſe from the ſpot on which he kneeled, and 
feed the above fountain: ſo ſacred is this place eſteem- 
ed, that no perſon is ſuffered to enter the grotto where 
they riſe, without pulling off bis ſhoes, Many of the 
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inhabitants are Armenian Chriſtians, R are eee 
free exerciſe of their religion. Here are alſo ſhewn 
nad ancient tombs of the Chriſtians in grottos of the 

ſohbouring mountains. d 
8 walls of this city are of free-ſtone with towers 

4 diſtances; but the town is meanly built, and 
lym | void and uninhabited places. It is governed 
* ag" 4 and has a garriſon of {ix or ſeven hundred 
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un e which ſtands on the ſouth-ſide of the city, 
is defended by a broad deep ditch cut in the rock; and 
on the top of the caſtle is a ſmall ſquare turret, where 
they ſay Elias formerly dwelt. Lhey alſo ſhew a well 
on the ſouth ſide of the town, which they call the well 
of the handkerchief ; and ſay that Abgarus, king of Orfa, 
ſent meſſengers to our Saviour, beſeeching him to come 
and heal him, and with the meſſengers ſent a painter to 
draiy the picture of Chriſt : that our Lord anſwered the 
meſſengers he could not go with them, becauſe his paſ- 
fion drew nigh ; but obſerving the painter taking his 
picture, he threw a handkerchict over his face, which 
immediately receiving the impreſſion of his countenance, 
he gave it them to carry to their prince. But as they 
were returning, they were attacked by robbers near the 
city of Orfa, when the perſon who had the handker- 
chief droppad it into a well, in order to conceal it, and 
eſcaping to the town related the accident. Upon which 
the king went the next day, accompanied by all his 
people, in proceſſion to the well, where finding the 
water riſen to the brim, and the handkerchief floating 
upon it, the king took it in his hands, and was inſtantly 
cured of his leproſy ; upon which the king and his ſub- 
je&s became Chriſtians. They add, that they kept this 
miraculous picture many years; but at length it being 
ſtolen by ſome Franks or European Chriſtians, they 
carried it to Rome. Hence they ſuppoſe, that the water 
of this well has the property of curing lepers. 

On the weſtern bank of the river Tigris, oppoſite the 
place where Nineveb is ſuppoſed to have ſtood, is the 
city of Mouſſul, in thirty-hve degrees thirty minutes 
north latitude, It is a large place ſurrounded with high 
walls; but the houſes are ill built, and in ſeveral places 
are gone to ruins; however, it has a ſtrong caſtle and a 
citadel, It has a good trade from its being ſeated on the 
road from Aleppo to Perſia, and its having a communi- 
cation with Bagdat and the Perſian gulf, by means of 
the Tigris, It is chiefly inhabited by Armenians, Neſto- 
rians, Greeks, and Maronite Chriſtians; but the eſta- 
liſhed religion is that of the Mahometans. The garriſon 
uſually conſiſts of three or four thouſand horſe or foot. 
A great trade is carried on for galls, produccd in the 
neighbouring country. 

The city of DiaRBEc is ſituated about ſix days jour- 
ney to the. north-eaſt of Orfa, in thirty-cight degrees 
north latitude, and ſtands on a riſing ground, where the 
Tigris forms a half- moon. It is encompaſſed with a 
double wall, in the outermoſt of which are ſixty- two 
towers, and three gates; on each of which is an ancient 
Greek inſcription, not now intelligible, though the 
name of Conſtantine is ſeveral times repeated. In the 
town are two or three handſome bazars, and a magiift- 
cent moſque, which was formerly a Greek church. About 
a league from the city is a canal cut from the Tigris, 
Which ſupplies the town with water, and in this water 
all the red Turky leather made at Diarbec is waſhed. 
This leather is remarkable for excelling all others in the 
beauty of its colour; and in this manufacture, at leaſt 
one fourth of the natives are employed. The city is fo 
populous, that it is ſaid there are about twenty thou- 
land Chriſtians there, two thirds of which are Arme- 
mans, and the reſt Neſtorians and FJacobites. The 
baſha is beglerbeg or viceroy, and has ſeveral govern- 
ments under him, in which it is ſaid he can raiſe twenty 


thouſand horſe, who hold of the crown by military 
tenures, 
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Of ARMENTa MAJOR, called by the Turks, TURCOMANIA. 


Its Situation and Climate, with a Deſcription of the Plain 
and City , ERZEROM ; of the Cities of VAN and CARS. 
The Religion of the ARMENIAN Chriſtians, their Mar- 


riages and Funerals. 


HE province of TURCOMANIA is bounded by Geor- 

gia and Natolia towards the north; by Aderbertzen, 
or Media, a province of Perſia towards the eaſt; by Diar- 
bec and Curdiſtiun to the ſouth; and by another part of 
Natsolia towards the weſt. 

The climate of this country is pretty cold, from its 
having a chain of mountains frequently covered with ſnow 
in the middle of June. At the foot of theſe mountains 
is ſituated the city of Erzerom, or Arzerom, in forty de- 
grees latitude, about five days journey to the ſouthward of 
the Black Sea, at the end of a fine plain, which is fruit— 
ful in all manner of grain; but their harveſt is very 
backward, it being ſcldom before September. The ſud- 
den alteration of the weather from exceſſive cold to ex- 
traordinary heat, with the ſcarcity of wood and other 
fuel, are great diſadvantages with reſpect to the city of 
Erzerom ; for they have no wood nearer to it than with- 
in two or three days journey, and in all the neighbouring 
country there is not fo much as a tree or buſh to be ſeen ; 
hence their ordinary fires are made of cow-dung, with 
ſome other d;fagreeable mixture, which cauſe an offen- 
ſive ſmell, and give a taſte to the milk as well as the meat 
they drefs with it, which is otherwiſe very good; and the 
country abounds with cattle, The beſt fruit to be met 
with there 1s brought from the neighbouring country of 
Georgia, where they have earlier ſummers, 

From the hills near Erzerom fall very ſmall rivulcts, 
which ſerve the town, and water the adjoining fields; but 
their wine and ſpirits are the worſt in all Turky, and yet 
the moſt diſſicult to be procured, there being no place 
where the Turks ſee the prohibition againſt drinking them 
more ſtrictly obſerved, 

The city is incloſed with double walls ſtrengthened 
with towers; but the ditches are neither deep nor well 
kept, and are about two miles in circumference. The 
viceroy of the province reſides in an ill-built palace, and 
the aga of the janizaries, who is independent on him, 
lives in a caſtle, which ſtands rather above the town. 
There are computed to be in Erzerom about eighteen 
thouſand Mabometans, and ſix thouſand Armenians ; 
and in the province there are ſaid to be ſixty thouſand of 
the latter, and ten thouſand Greets, Moſt of the 77; 
in the city paſs under the name of janizaries, who are 
very numerous in the other parts of the province; but 
are moſtly tradeſmen, who are fo far from receiving the 
pay of janizaries, that the principal part of them give 
the aga moncy to purchaſe the privilege of being deemed 
of that body, and to obtain the power of inſulting the 
reſt of their people; and thoſe in ſuperior circumſtances 
are forced to inliſt themſelves, to eſcape being ex- 
poſed to the violence of their neighbours ; for the ja- 
nizaries inſult the reſt of their fellow-ſubjects with im- 
punity. 

Near Erzerom are ſaid to be mines both of ſilver 
and copper, and among the latter are found ſome lapis 
lazuli; but in ſmall quantities. 

The other cities of Turcomania are Van and Cars. 
VAN is a large city ſeated by a lake, to which it gives its 
name, in thirty-eight degrees thirty minutes north lati- 
tude, and has a ſtrong caſtle erected on a mountain, in 
which is always kept a numerous garriſon. The town 
is populous, and is under the government of a beglerbeg, 
who has nine ſangiacs, or leſſer governments under him. 
The lake of Van abounds with excellent fiſh, with which 
the neighbouring countrics are ſupplied, and is repreſented 
by ſome travellers as eight days journey in circumference, 
while others ſay it is only four; it, however, receives ſe- 
veral rivers, and has no diſcharge, | | 


The city of CARS or Kars, is ſituated on a river of 


the ſame name, in forty-one degrees thirty minutes north 


latitude. It is of an oblong hgure, and is encompaſſed 
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by a double wail about two miles in compaſs, but is | 


very thinly inhabited. The caſtle ſtands on an almoſt in- 
acceſſible rock next the river, and has a numerous garriſon 
commanded by an aga. The Tur#if officers in this city 
are ſaid to make intolerable exactions on travellers, and 
eſpecially on the Franks, who find great difficulty in paſ- 
ſing through this town into Per ſin. 

Before we leave Armenia, we ſhall give a particular 
account of the Armenian Chriſtians, who not only in- 
nabit this country, but are diſperſed over the Turkiſh 
an] Perſian empires, and even into dia, where the 
Armenian merchants are the greateſt traders in the 
world. The Armenians were, they ſay, converted to 
the Chriſtian religion by St. Gregory, and differ both 
from the Latin and Greek churches. They have two 
patriarchs, who have under them many archbiſhops and 
biſhops, prieſts, and an order of recluſes called the 
monks of St. Baſil, who are the only part of their cler- 
gy that are prohibited marriage. A prieſt, however, 
is not ſuffered to perform divine ſervice for the firſt 
ſeven days after his marriage; and if after the death of 
his firſt wife he marries again, he can never after 
perform that office, Their clergy are frequently or- 
dained at eighteen years of age. But both the clergy 
and laity obſerve ſo many faſts, that ſeven months of 
the year is ſpent in abſtinence from all manner of fleſh 
and fiſh, and at thoſe times they eat nothing till the 
evening. Theſe faſts are not to be diſpenſed with on the 
moſt urgent neceſſity, No occaſion whatever can excuſe 
them, if they touch 2ny thing more than mere herbs 
or roots, without oil, and plain bread ; which, on theſe 
occaſions, is their conſtant dict. One of the interpre- 
ters of the Engliſb ambaſſador at Conftantinsple, was 
brought ſo low by the ſeverity of his faſts, that his life 
was deſpaired of: yet neither his maſter's commands, 
nor the entreaties of the docters, who declared that 
nothing elſe would ſave his life, were powerful enough 
to prevail on him to take two or thrce ſpoonfuls of 
broth. 

Gemelli informs ue, that he went to hear divine ſer— 
vice in a great Armenian church, in which he ſays there 
was but one altar; that the choir was raiſed ſeveral 
ſteps above the body of the church, and the floor of both 
of them covered with rich carpets; for the Armenians 
put off their ſhoes when they enter into the church. 
"The ſervice was ſaid by the archbiſhop, aſſiſted by two 
biſhops, and during the ſervice a great number of light- 
ed candles ſtood on the right fide of the altar. After 
reading the Goſpel, ſome little bells were rung, and 
the whole congregrtion, clergy and laity, ſung to the 
muſic. 

They do not believe in tranſubſtantiation ; but give 
the bread dipped in wine to all the congregation, and 
even to infants; nor do they mix water with their wine, 
becauſe, as they alledge, our Saviour himſelf drank it 
pure and unmixed when he inſtituted this ſacrament, 
The bread is without leaven, and made in little round 
cakes, 

With reſpect to baptiſm, their firſt care, it is ſaid, is to 
provide a godfather ; after which, ſome woman carries the 


child to church, and puts it into the hands of the prieſt, 


who plunges it three times naked into a veſſel of water, 


- pronouncing much the ſame words as are uſed among us. 


He then anoints the infant with holy oil on the head, 
the mouth, the ſtomach, neck, hands and feet. This 
oil is made of ſeveral ſweet flowers and aromatic drugs, 
by their patriarchs; and as no baptiſm can be duly per- 
formed without it, it is fold at an high price to ſuch 
biſhops and prieſts as are ſubordinate to them. When 
the child is thus anointed, it is wrapped in its clothes 
and carricd to the altar, where the ſacrament is put into 
its mouth. Ihe godfather then takes the child in his arms, 
covering it with a kind of mantle, which he preſents it 
with on this occaſion; and then returns with the child 
to its father's houſe, preceded by ſeveral prieſts carrying 
the croſs and lighted tapers in their hands, ſinging the 
Goſpel to the ſound of certain muſical inſtruments ; and, 
having delivered the child to the mother, the reſt of the 
day is ſpent ia eating, drinking, and making merry with 
their relations. 


a 
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The Armenian church rejects the doctrine of 5. 
tory; but the people believe, that after death the arts 
the juſt remain in a ſtate where they ſhall know N ” 
joy nor ſorrow till the reſurrection, except that wt. 
proceeds from a reflection of their paſt lives; b. 
are ſaid to believe, that the wicked are ſent immedi: 
hell. They have great faith in ſome fabulous t 
and ſay that the holy Virgin, being with child 
cuſed by her ſiſter Salome of incontinency ; when 
Virgin bidding her Tay her hand upon her bel a A * 
iflued from it, which conſumed half of Salons gs 
but the Virgin bidding her lay the remainder of hs 
upon it again, it was reſtored whole as at firſt, Then 
alſo relate, that Judas, deſpairing of pardon for ha JE 
ſold his Lord, reſolved to hang himſelf, becaufſ: he ne 
he would deſcend into hell and deliver all the fouts ha 
found there ; but that the devil, being informed of he 
contrivance, held Judas by the feet till our Savio 
was gone, and then Jet him fall in. The Armenias 
have no idea of what is called the hypoltatic ds, 
but believe that the divine and human nature of Chil 
are united in his ſacred perſon, as the ſoul and body p 
in man, 

What appears moſt ſingular is the great feſtival of the 
Baptiſm of the Croſs, in remembrancc of our Saviour" 
baptiſm. The Armenian biſhops and clergy go in — 
ceſſion on this occaſion to ſome river, or other great wa 
with a crofs carried before them; and having read prayer: 
ſuitable to the occaſion, and ſung ſeveral anthems tot 
ſound of the country muſic, the biſhop plunges the croſ. 
ſeveral times into the water; after which, happy is th: 
perſon who is ſprinkled by it. This ceremony beginz 
before day-break, at about four in thę morning, when 
there are ſcaffolds erected in the river or ſome lar: pond 
for that purpoſe. This is eſteemed the beſt opportunity 
of baptizing their children, who are plunged three times 
into the conſecrated water, 

The children of the Armenians are uſually married in 
their infancy, to prevent their being carried into the har- 
rams of the great men: but though they are frequently 


8 
contracted at four or five years of age, the marriage i; 


ſeldom celebrated till they are eight or ten; and the nean 
time, the bridegroom ſends the bride every Eaſler a veſt 
ſuitable to her quality. Every thing relating to mar- 
riages is under the direction of the parents, and the 
young people are never aſked for their confent till they 
are brought to church. 

On the day appointed for this ceremony, the bride- 
groom, richly dreſſed, mounts his horſe, and, in com- 
pany vith his neareſt relations, rides to the houſe of 
the bride's father, where ſhe alſo mounts dreſſed in the 
ſineſt ſilks, and, attended by her friends, proceeds with 
her face covered with a veil to the church, their friends 
and relations holding lighted torches in their hands, 
When the bridegroom and bride have diſmounted, they 
walk up to the altar, where ſtanding pretty cloſe toge- 
ther, face to face, the biſhop reſts his book upon their 
heads, while he reads the fervice, and having received 
their conſent gives them his bleſſing; upon which the 
drums and trumpets ſound, and the ſofter muſic plays, 
while they return in the ſame order to the bridegroom's 
houſe; except they ſtay to attend divine ſervice and re- 
ceive the ſacrament, as they frequently do. The gueſts 
upon theſe occaſions are ſplendidly entertained, but the 
men and women neither eat nor drink in the ſame room. 
In the evening the new-married couple are conducted to 
the bridal- chamber, and the company retire, after a 
thouſand wiſhes for the happineſs of the new-married 
pair. 

A few days after the wedding, the portion given witi 
the bride is ſent to the huſband's houſe. It conſiſts cf 
fine clothes, jewels, gold, and filver, according to the 
rank of the parties; to which they uſually add ſome fruit 
and ſweet-meats, all which are carried in fine cabinets 
and boxes, attended by muſic ; but this is ſometimes de- 
ferred till the birth of the firſt child, when a rich cradle 
is provided, and all neceſſaries proper for the new- born 
infant. | 

At the death of an Armenian, a perſon, whoſe office it 
is, waſhes the body with conſecrated water, and put 
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upon it a new white ſhirt and other _— ; _ meg 
the corpſe up in a linen bag, it 1s carried to church on a 


ww 


pier, Without a coffin, attended by the prieſts and rela- 
N 
tions, ho 


pointed, and then the body is left in the church all 
ht, vrith candles burning about it. In the morning, 
1 50 "Vine ſervice, it is carried to the gate of the arch- 
8 biſhop, who ſays a prayer for the repoſe of 
4 of the deceaſed; it is then taken to the burying- 
place, the biſhop and prieſts ſinging their prayers till it 
is laid in the grave. The biſhop then takes up a hand- 
ful of earth, and throwing it upon the corpſe, ſays three 
times, From earth thou didſt come, and to earth ſhalt 
„ thou return; remain there till the coming of our 
« Lord.“ They then fill up the grave, and the relations 
and friends return to the houſe of the deceaſed, where they 
nd a dinner provided; and, if the relations are people 
of ſubſtance, are ſplendidly entertained for ſeveral days 
lucceſſively. 
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Of GEORGIA, or GURGISTAN. 


Is Situation, Climate, and Producte; the Perſ;ns, Dreſs, 
Manners, and Religion of the Inhabitants, with a De- 
ſcriptian oj 1 EFLIS the Capital. 


1EORGIA is a conſiderable province of ia, part 
2 of which belongs to Per ſia, and part to the Turks, 
It is bounded on the north by Circaſſia, on the caſt by 
Sharman and the Tartars of Daghiſtan, on the ſouth by 
Turcemanid, and on the welt by the Black Sea. It is 
ſaid the Greeks gave the people the name of Georgoi, 
which in their language ſignifies huſbandmen ; others 
derive the name from Kurgia, which they ſay the country 
reccived from the river Kar. It has many woods and 
mountains that incloſe large and beautiful plains 3 but 
the middle part, which is watered by the river Kar, the 
ancient Cyrus, is the molt fertile, 

The air of Georgia, which is very dry, is hot in ſum- 
mer and cold in winter; but though the fine weather does 
rot begin till the month of May, it laſts till the end of 
November. Hence the inhabitants are obliged to water 
the earch, by which means it is rendered fo fertile, as to 
produce all ſorts of grain and fruit in the greateſt profu- 
fron. "The bread is ſaid to be as good as any in the 
world, and the fruits excellent; no part of Europe pro- 
duces better apples and pears, nor any part of Aſia more 
excellent pomegranates. 

The cattle of this country are not only extremely nu- 
merous but very good, particularly the wild boars. 
The common people live almoſt entircly upon pork, 
(wine being ſeen all over the country; and their fleſh is 
ſaid to be not only extremely palatable, but very whole- 
ſome ; beſides, the river Cyrus, which runs through 
Georgia, affords the inhabitants great plenty of freſh- 
water hih, 

The vines of this country grow about the trees, and 
produce moſt exccllent wine, of which the inhabitants 
rink great quantities, and alſo ſend it into Armenia, 
Media, and Per/ia; it being ſo cheap, that a horſe-load 
of the very beſt fort, which is three hundred weight, ſells 
in che country for about the value of eight ſhillings. 
Gerrgia alſo produces a great deal of ſilk, which is ex- 
ported to Turky and the neighbouring countries. 

The Georgians are ſaid to be the handſomeſt people, 
not only in the eaſt, but in the whole world. Sir 72h» 
Chardin ſays, he never ſaw an ordinary perſon of either 
ſex in this country; and he has obſerved ſome that have 
been quite angelical, nature having given moſt of the 
women fuch graces, that it is impoſſible to behold with- 
out loving them. They are tall, eaſy, and gentcel, but 
infure their beauty with paint, which they uſe as an 
ornament, juſt as among us are worn rich clothes and 
jewels, | 

The habit of the Georgians nearly reſembles that of 
the Poles : they wear the fame ſorts of bonnets. Their 
vells are open at the breaſt, and faſtened with buttons 
and lvops, Tacir covering for the legs and feet reſem- 


ding lighted tapers in their hands; and having | 
jaced it before the altar, a prieſt reads the ſervice ap- 
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SIE 
bles that of the Per/iars, and the habit of the women is 
entirely Perſſan. 

The natives have naturally much wit, and, had they 
a proper education, might be diſtinguiſhed by their, 
learning and their {kill in the arts and ſciences ; but the 
want of inſtruction, and the force of ill example, render 


them ignorant, diſhoneſt and lewd. With the greateſt 
eſtrontery they will deny what they have {aid and done, 
and aſſert the moſt notorious falſhoods, They are in- 
deed not caſily diſpleaſed, and are never exaſperated with» 
out juſt cauſe of anger; but then they are irrecon- 
Cileable in their hatred, and never forgive. They are 
addicted to drunkenneſs and luxury, which are not eſ- 
teemed crimes; the churchmen get drunk as well as the 
laity, and keep beautiful ſlaves for concubines, which is 
ſo general a cuſtom, that it gives no offence. The above 
author obſerves that the catholics, or patriarchs, of 
Georgia uſed to ſay, that he who did not get drunk at 
the great feaſts of Chri/tmas and Eaſter, ought not to be 
eſteemed a Chriſtian, and deſerved to be excommuni- 
cated, 

The women are equally vicious with the men; their 
deſires are warm, and they are equally as blamÞable as the 
other ſex for the torrent of impurity that overflows the 
country. 

The Georgians are, however, in many reſpects civil, 
friendly, and have the appearance of great gravity. Their 
manners and cuſtoms are a mixture of thoſe of moſt of 
the nations by which they are ſurrouuded, which is pro- 
bably owing to the commerce they carry on with many 
different countries, and from the liberty every one en- 
Joys in Ceorgia of living according to his own religion 
and cuſtoms, and of freely defending them. Here are 
Perſrans, Turks, Muſcovites, Indians, Tartars, Greeks, 
and Armenians, The Jatter are even more numcrous 
than the Georgzans themſelves; they are alfo richer, and 
fill moſt of the inferior poſts in the ſtate : but the Geore 
gians are more powerful, vain, and oſtentatious; and the 
difference between their diſpoſitions, manners, and belief, 
has produced a reciprocal hatred. 

All the public edifices and the houſes of the great, are 
erected on the ſame models as thoſe in Perſia. They 
build cheap, for they have ſtone, lime, and wood in abun- 


dance. They alſo imitate the Perſians in their manner of 


ſitting, cating, and lying. 

The nobility exert the moſt tyrannical power over their 
vaſſals, whom they oblige to work for them as often as 
they pleaſe; and even whole months together, without 
allowing them either money or food for their labour, 
They think they have a right to their ſubſtance, liberty, 
and lives: they ſeize their children and ſell them, or keep 
them as ſlaves; but ſeldom diſpoſe of any of the fair ſex 
who are above twenty years of age, Hence the Georgians 
marry their daughters as ſoon as poſſible, and even in their 
infancy. 

Moſt of the Gezrgian lords make an outward profeſ- 
hon of the Mahimetan religion, ſome to gain poſts or 
penſions from the court, and others to obtain the honour 
of introducing their daughters into the fervice of the 
Grand Signior or the King of Perſia. 

The Georgians are extremely ignorant of the principles 
of religion, and the prince, though a Mabemetan, com- 
monly fills the vacant ſees, and generally gives the bi- 
ſhopricks to his own relations. The churches in the 
towns are kept in decent order, but in the country they 
are very dirty. Theſe people have a ftrange cuſtom of 
building their churches on the tops of mountains, in dit- 
tant and almoſt inacceſſible places. They ſee and ſalute 
them, at three or four leagues diſtance, but feldom go near 
them. They build them, and then abandon them to the 
injuries of the weather, and to the birds, As to the reli- 
gious opinions and ceremonies uſed by the Georgians, w 
have no particular account of them. 

I'EFLISs, the capital of the province, is ſituated at the foot 
of a mountain by the fide of the river Kar, in the forty- 
third degree of north latitude. This city is ſurrounded 
by ſtrong walls, except on the fide of the river, and has 
a large fortreſs on the declivity of the mountain, which 


is a place of refuge for criminals and debtors, and the 
garriſon conſiſts of native Perſians. Tefiis has fourteen 
churches, fix of which belong to the Georgians, and 
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the reſt to the Armenians, The cathedral, which s | 
called Sion, is an ancient ſtone building ſituated on the 
bank of the river. It has four naves and a large dome 
in the middle, ſupported by four maſſy pillars; and the 
inſide is filled with Greek paintings ſo wretchedly exe- 
cuted, that it is difficult to diſcover what they are in- 
tended to repreſent. "The Mahometans have no moſques 
here, for fear of offending the people; for the Georgt- 
ans being naturally brave, mutinous, and fickle, and be- 
ing ſituated near the Turks and Perſians, their maſters 
are unwilling to come to extremities with them, and 
therefore allow them the free enjoyment of their religion 
hence they uſe bells in their churches, ſell pork in the 
markets, and wine at the corners of the ſtreets. 

The public buildings of this city are of ſtone, and 
make a handſome appearance, particularly the bazars 
and caravanſeras. The prince's palace is one of the 
principal ornaments of the city. It has grand ſaloons, 
which open upon the river, and face very extenſive gar- 
dens, It has alſo aviaries filled with a great number of 
birds of different kinds, and a very noble falconry. Be- 
fore the palace is a ſquare, in which may be drawn up a 
thouſand horſe; it is encompaſſed by ſhops, and op- 
poſite the gate of the palace is the grand bazar, from the 
end of which the ſquare and the front of the palace ap- 
pear in a beautiful perſpective. The inhabitants, who 
are chiefly Chriſtians, amount to above twenty thouſand, 
and are Georgians, Armenians, Papiſts, and a few Ma- 
hometans. In the neighbourhood of the city are many 
pleaſant houſes and fine gardens. 
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OF the ancient Cołl his, now called MINGRELIA, 


Its Boundaries and Extent, Climate, Produce. The Per- 


ſons, Dreſs, Food, Manners, Cuſtoms, and Religion of 


the Natives; with a conciſe Account of the Princpality of 
CGzURIEL, and the little Kingdom of IMERETTA, 


COECHTS, or MINGRELIA, is bounded on the eaſt 
by mount Caucaſus, and the little kingdom of Ime- 
retta; on the ſouth by part of Georgia; on the welt by 
the Black Sea; and on the north by Czrcaffia : it is 
about one hundred and ten miles in length, and fixty 
in breadth ; but the ancient Col/chis was of much larger 
extent, it reaching on one ſide to the Palus MHæolis, 
ſometimes called the fea of A/5ph, and to Iberia on the 
other. Its principal rivers are the Corax and Phaſis, 
now called the Cedaurs and Rione; and its capital, 
named Calebas, was anciently fituated at the mouth of 
the Phaſis. 
This country is very uncven, it being full of hills and 
mountains, vallies and little plains. It is covered with 
woods, except the manured lands, which are but few, 
and abounds with rivers, which deſcend from mount 
Caucnſus, and fall into the Black Sea. 
The air of Mingrelia is temperate with reſpe& to 
heat and cold ; but as it rains almoſt continually, the 
moiſture and warmth of the climate breed in the ſum- 
mer peſtilential diſeaſes, The ſoil is, in general, bad, 
and produces but little corn ; and the fruits which grow 
there, are taſtcleſs and unwholeſome; their vines, how- 
ever thrive well, and produce moſt excellent wine, "The 
vines encompaſs the trunks of the trees, and riſe to their 
very tops. In feed-time they ſow their wheat and bar- 
ſey without plowing ; and alledge, that were they to 
break up the carth, it would become ſo ſoft as to be un- 
able to ſupport the ſtalk. They plow their land for 
their other corn, with wooden plough-ſhares, which in 
this ſoft ſoil, make as good furrows as iron, 
_ Their common grain is gomm, which reſemble mil- 
let; cad of this they make a paſte, which they uſe for 
bread, and is both wholeſome, agreeable to the palate, 
cooling, and laxative, They have alſo great plenty of 
millet, and ſome rice; but wheat and barley being very 
ſcarce, people of quality eat wheaten bread as a rarity ; 
but it is never taſted by the poor. 

Mount Caucaſus produces a multitude of beaſts, as 
ions, tygers, leopards, jackalls, and wolves ; which laſt 
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enter into Mingrelia, and make great havock among the 
cattle, frequently diſturbing the inhabitants in their houſc, 
with their dreadful howlings. "The people have r. 
numbers of very good horſes, almoſt every man "Bee 
ſeveral of them; for they colt little or nothing, as het 
neither ſhoe them, nor feed them with corn. , 
The men are well ſhaped, and the women are ex 
tremely handſome, and yet paint their faces, and particy. 
larly their eye-brows, | 
All the men, except the eccleſiaſtics, permit but little 
of their beard to grow. They ſhave the crown of the 
head, and leave only a little hair over the forehead and 
down to their ears, and even that is clipped ſhort, The 
wear a bonnet of fine felt, which in winter they line 
with fur; but they are generally ſo poor, that whenie 
rains they put it in their pocket, to prevent its beine 


| avi and go bareheaded. "Thoſe in mean circum. 


ances are almoſt naked, and uſually wear only a cover. 
ing of ſtrong felt of a triangular form, at one end gf 
which 1s a hole through which they put the head ; and 
this covering they turn to the ſide on which blows the 
wind or rain, Under this they have a ſhirt, Which 
tucks into a ſtraight pair of breeches : but it is uſual for 
them to have only one ſhirt and one pair of breeches 
which laſt them a year, during which they ſeldom waſh 
the ſhirt above three times : however, they commonly 
ſhake it once or twice a week over the fire. Their (an. 
dals are made of the raw ſkin of a butialoe untanned, tied 
round the feet, and faſtened with thongs of the ſame 
ſkin: but when the earth is covercd thick with ſnow, 
they wear a kind of ſnow-ſhocs, which ſpreading much 
farther than their feet prevent their linking into it, 

The women dreſs themſelves in as ornamente! a man- 
ner as they can, wearing a Perjian hubit, and curling 
their hair, 

The ordinary food of the inhabitants is beef and pork, 
Of the laſt they have great plenty, and it is eſteemed the 
beſt in the world. "Their veniſon is the hart and fallow- 
deer, They have likewiſe wild boars and hares, all 
which are exccllent food; but their gouts-fleſh is lean 
and ii]-taſted, They have a great number of pheaſants, 
partridges, and quails; with ſome river-fowl and wild 
pigeons, which are very good, and as large as crammed 
chickens. They take a great number of thulc pigcons 
during the ſummer in nets, 

The whole family, both males and females, without 
diſtinction, eat together: the king with all his train to 
the very grooms, and the queen with her maids and ſer— 
vants. In fair weather they dine in the open court, and 
if it be cold make a large fire, for wood is ſo plentiful 
that it coſts nothing. Upon working-days the ſervants 
have nothing but gomm, and the maſters pulſe, dried 
fiſh, or fleſh ; but on holidays, or when they make enter- 
tainments, if they have no veniſon, they kill a cow, 
an ox, or a hog. Both the men and women drink to 
exceſs, and at their feaſts are ſolicitous to make all 
their friends drink as much as poſſible. Their wine is 
drank unmixed, and beginning with pints they proceed to 
greater quantities. At theſe merry-meetings the men 
diſcourſe on their wars and robberics, and the women tell 
of their amours, 

As to the character of people of both ſexes, the wo- 
men are witty, civil, and full of compliments; but are, 
at the ſame time, proud, crucl, deceitful, and libidinous, 
The men have qualities equally prejudicial to ſociety; 
but the vice they moſt practiſe is theft and robbery, 
in which they even glory. They vindicate the lawful- 
neſs of having many wives, by ſaying they bring them 
many children which they can ſell for ready money, ot 
exchange for neceſſary convenicncies : yet when they 
have more than they can ſupport, they think it a piece 
of Charity to deſtroy their new-born infants, and to put 
a period to the lives of ſuch perſons as are ſick, and, in 
their opinion, paſt recovery, becauſe by this means, Lie 
free them from miſery. In Mingrelia adultery and in- 
ceſt are ſcarce conſidered as crimes; and when a man 
ſurpriſes another embracing his wife, he may oblige hin 
to pay a hog: he ſeldom takes any other method of te- 
venge, and all three commonly fit down to feaſt upon it: 

heir nobility ſpend their whole time in the field in 


hawking, and they take particular delight in Hying 
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„it the heron, which they catch only for the ſake 
N f on his crown, in order to put it upon their 
e 1 they have cut it off, they let him go 
bonnet 3 auy 6s row afreſh. 
ze ain, that it may E g : i] zen timb 
#2. nouſes of the Mingrelians are built with timber, 
| he f hey have great plenty; but the poorer ſort 
of b N above one ſtory, nor the rich above two. 
70 is rer room is always furniſhed with beds and 
os = lie down or fit upon : but theſe buildings are 
— ent, from their having neither windows nor 
_—__ nd as they have frequently only one room 
whole family, they all lie together, and at night 
have alſo their cattle with them. 
They have no cities nor towns, except two by the ſea- 
ae; but their houſes are ſo ſcattered over the country, 
that you can hardly travel a mile without ſeeing three or 
{our of them. There are nine or ten caſtles in the coun- 
try, the chief of which is that where the prince keeps his 
Court. This caſtle has a ſtone wall, but is ſo ſmall and 
ili built, that it might be battered down with any piece 
E of artillery. It has, however, ſome cannon, which the 
other caſtles have not. a i 
hbeſe caſtles are built in the following manner: in 
me miaſt of a thick wood the people erect a ſtone tower, 
thirty or forty feet high, capable of containing fifty or 
W ſixty perſons. This is the place of ftrength where all 
tze riches of the lord, and of thoſe who put themlelves 
under his protection, are ſhut up. Near this tower are 
gd ve or ſix others of wood, which ferve as magazines for 
E novifions, and as places of retreat for the wives and 
children of the people in cafe of an attack. There are 
alſo ſeveral huts made of wood, others of branches of 
trees, and others of canes and reeds. Ihe area in which 
* they are incloſ-d is encompaſſed by a cloſe hedge, and by 
nz wood ſo thick that it is impoſlible to find theſe retreats 
but by the way cut to them, which is ſtopped up by 
E trees, whenever there is reaſon to apprehend the approach 
of an enemy. | 

The gentlemen have full power over the lives and eſtates 
of the tenants, and even ſell or diſpoſe of their wives and 
children in what manner they pleaſe. Beſides, every huſ- 
bandman is obliged to furniſh his lord with as many cat- 
tle, and as much corn, wine, and other proviſions as is 
in his power. Thus the riches of the great conſiſt in the 
number of their vaſſals. They are the judges of all the 
= diſputes that ariſe between them; but when they them- 
> ſelves are at variance, they determine their quarrels by 
force of arms, and therefore all of them go armed with 
a ſword, a lance, and bow. Mingrelia is but thinly peo- 
= pled, which is owing to their wars, and the vaſt numbers 
ſold by the nobility to the Turks and Perſians. 

All their trade is carried on by way of barter, for 
their money has no ſettled value. The current ſpecies 
are (aid to be piaſters, Dutch crowns, and abaſſis, which 
laſt are coined in Georgia, and bear the Perſian ſtamp. 

The revenues of the prince of Mingrelia do not exceed 
tuenty thouſand crowns a year, which are raiſed by cuſ— 

toms and goods exported and imported, by ſelling of 
Elaves, and by fines and impoſitions. But for this he has 

Wittle uſe ; for his flaves ſerve him without pay, and his 

wallals furniſh his court with more proviſions than he can 

Apend. He is not able to raiſe more than four thouſand 

men fit to bear arms, and thoſe are chiefly cavalry, The 
ſoldiers are not diſtributed either into regiments or com- 

Panies; bur each lord and gentleman leads his men to 
Wp=itle without order, and they follow him as well in flying 
nin charging the enemy. Upon ſolemn feſtivals, the 
Fnce's court conſiſts of two hundred gentlemen, but 
Wpon other days it does not amount to above a hundred 
ad twenty, - The prince of Mingrelia pays a tribute to 
1 e Grand Signior of ſixty thouſand ells of linen cloth 
a ade in that country. 

3 ve religion of the Colchians was anciently the ſame 
e tnat of the Greeks and Romans; but, according to 
S, cleſisſtical hiſtorians, they were converted to Chri/ia- 
WW dy a ſlave, in the reign of Conſtantine the Great, 
e Mingrelians however aſſert, that St. Andreu preach- 
wong chem, at a place called Pigaitas, where a church 
= ' ſtands, to which the catholicos, or archbiſhop, goes 
BM - in his life to make the holy oil uſed in baptiſm, 
. As people are utterly unworthy of the name 
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of Chriſtians ; for they have fallen into ſuch an aby's of 
ignorance, that, according to Sir 7hn Chardin, they 


look upon every thing moſt eſſential in Chriſtianity as 


mere fables, and yet practiſe ſome outward forms and 
ceremonies of religion. Their clergy perform ſcarcely 
any duties belonging to their office; for few of them 
can read, and they have in a manner loſt the method of 
performing divine ſervice, They make a public profeſ- 
ſion of fcretelling future events; and as ſoon as a Min- 
grelian is ſick, the prieſt is ſent for; not to pray with 
him, but to look in his book to fee whether he will die 
of that diſeaſe. The prieſt opens the book, which he 
takes care to bring with him, and having with great gra- 
vity turned over the Jeaves, pronounces, with the voice 
of an oracle, that the Cati, for thus they call their images, 
being oftended, has inflicted upon him that diſeaſe, and it 
a good preſent be not made him, the patient will die. 
This preſent uſually conſiſts of a cow, a hog, a goat, 
or the like, which the poor wretch, terrified at the appre- 
henſions of death, immediately gives the prieſt to be offer- 
ed to the image. 

The catholicos of Mingrelia has a great revenue; for 
he has four hundred vaſlals who furniſh his houſe with 
all the neceſſaries, and many of the ſuperfluities of life. 
He ſells the children of theſe people to the Turks, and 
when he viſits the places in his dioceſe, it is not to re- 
form the clergy, or inſtruct the people, but to enrich 
himſelf. It is ſaid he will not conſecrate a biſhop for 
leſs than fix hundred crowns, nor ſay maſs under a hun- 
dred. His ſanctity conſiſts in abſtinence from fleſh and 
wine in Lent; and he is generally ſo ignorant, that he 
can hardly read his Breviary and Miſſal. He has fix 
biſhops under him, who pay little regard to the ſouls of 
the pcople, and never viſit their churches and dioceſes 
but ſuffer the prieſts to live in ignorance, and the people 
to commit the greateſt crimes, They are chiefly em- 
ployed in feaſting and getting drunk. Their principal 
revenues ariſe from the oppreſſions of their vaſſals, and 
ſelling their wives and childien, However, like the 
Greek biſhops, they abſtain from fleſh, and ſeem to think 
that this is almoſt the only duty they are obliged to per- 
form. T heir cathedrals are adorncd with images, which 
they embelliſh with gold and jewels, and by this means 
fancy they ſatisfy the divine juſtice, and atone for their 
ſins. They are cloathed in ſcarlet and velvet, and differ 
from the ſeculars in wearing long beards, and bonnets 
that are black, high, and round. 

The common prieſts are numerous, and miſerably 
poor. They cultivate their own grounds and thoſe of 
their lords, and are as great ſlaves as the ſeculars; nor 
have they any reſpect ſhewn them, except when they 
bleſs the food at meals, or ſay maſs. As their pariſh 
churches have no bells, they call the people together by 
knocking with a great ſtick upon a board. Their 
churches are commonly kept as naſty as ſtables; and 
though the images are foul, broken, and covered with 
duſt, the worſhip paid them is in the higheſt degree ido- 
latrous. T hey indeed worſhip thoſe moſt that are fineſt 
adorned, or moſt famed for their cruelty ; and when they 
ſwear by one of theſe, they never break their oath. One 
of their moſt formidable images is named St. Giobas, 
whom they dare not approach nearer than to the place 
where they can jult ſee him, and there they leave their 
preſents, for they imagine he kills all who yenture to ap- 
proach him. 

For none of the Romiſb ſaints have they any value, 
except for St. George, to whom both they and the Geor- 
gians pay the higheſt reverence. Their mals reſembles 
that of the Greeks, Their chalice is a wooden goblet, 
and their patten a wooden diſh. They never ſay maſs 
in Lent, but on Saturdays and Sundays, becauſe they think 
the communion ſpoils their faſting. They conſecrate 
either leavened or unleavened bread, without any dif- 
ference, and mix no water with the wine, except it be 
very ſtrong. 

Sir John Chardin ſays, that while he was in Mingrelia, 
he was invited to two chriſtenings, which were perſorm- 
ed in the following manner: the prieſt being fent for at 
about ten in the morning, went into the buttery, where 
they keep the wine, and {fitting on a bench, began to read 
an half-torn octavo volume, running on very faſt, in a 
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low voice, and in the moſt careleſs manner. In about a 
quarter of an hour the father and godfather brought in a 
boy about five years old, when the godfather fixed up 
a {mall candle againſt the cabin - door, and ſcattered a few 

rains of incenſe upon ſome hot embers. The prieſt 
Nil continued reading with the ſame inattention, break- 
ing off to ſpeak to every body that came in; while the 
father and godfather were all the time walking in and 
out, and the little boy did nothing but eat, In about an 
hour's time a bucket full of warm water was got ready, 
and the prieſt having put into it about a ſpoonful of the 
oil of walnuts, bid the godfather undreſs the child, which 
he had no ſooner done than he was ſet on his feet in 
the water, and the godfather waſhed his whole body very 
well. The prieſt then taking a ſmall quantity of the 
oil of union out of a leather purſe that hung at Ins 
girdle, gave it to the godfather, who anointed the child 
on the crowr. of the head, the forehead, the ears, the 
noſe, the cheeks, the chin, the ſhoulders, the elbows, 
the back, the belly, the knees, and feet : while the prieſt 
continued reading, till the godfather had dreſſed the 
child z when the father bringing in boiled pork and 
wine, they ſat down to table with the family, and ſoon 
got drunk. 

The ſame author ſays, that every other religious act 
is celebrated by the Mingrelians with the ſame indecent 
irreverence; and informs us, that one day as he was 
paſſing by a church, the prieſt, who was ſaying mals, 
heard him aſk the way of ſome people who were ſtanding 
at the door, and cried out from the altar, “ Stay, 
« and I'll ſhew you.“ A moment after he came to the 
door, muttering the maſs as he walked; and having 
aſked whence he came, and whither he was going, he 
very civilly ſhewed him the way, and then returned to 
the altar. * 

They obſerve nearly the ſame faſts as the Greets, for 
they keep the four great Lents, the firſt before Eafter, 
which is forty-eight days; that before Chriſtmas, which 
is forty days; St. Peter's faſt, which laſts near a month; 
and the faſt obſerved by the Eaftern Chriſtians in honour 
of the Virgin Mary, which continues fifteen days. 
Their prayers are all addreſſed to their idols for tem- 
poral benefits, as for their own proſperity and the ruin 
of their enemies. They abſtain from work only at the 
feſtivals of Chri/tmas and Eaſter, which they celebrate 
only by eating and drinking in their houſes to excels ; 
but their greateſt feſtivals are when the image of a ſaint 
is carried through their country ; upon which occaſion 
they dreſs in their beſt cloaths, make a great feaſt, and 
offer their preſents to the idol. 

Theſe people have certain monks, of the order of St. 
Baſil, who wear black bonnets, eat no fleſh, and ſuffer 
their hair to grow ; but pay no regard to religion, ex- 
cept obſerving their faſts with great exactneſs. They 
have alſo nuns of the ſame order, who obſerve their faſts, 
and wear a black veil; but they have no nunneries, nor | 
are under any vows, but quit the order whenever they 
pleaſe. | | 

In their marriages the parents of the girl agree upon 
the price with the perſon who deſires her; and here they 
pay leſs for a woman who has been divorced, more is de- 
manded for a widow, and ſtill more for a maid. When 
the agreement 1s made, the young man may keep com- 
pany with her till the money is paid; and it is no ſcan- 
dal if ſhe prove with child by him. 

In mourning for the dead, the women rend their gar- 
ments, tear their hair, and fleſh, beat their breaſts, and 
make terrible lamentations. The men tear their cloaths, 
and ſhave their heads and faces. The mourning laſts 

forty days; on the ten firſt of which it is accompanied 
with the moſt extravagant ſigns of grief, which then 
gradually diminiſh till the fortieth, when they inter the 
body. A feaſt is then made for all who come to weep; 
and the biſhop, after having ſaid mals, lays claim to every 
thing which belonged to the deceaſed, his horſes, arms, 
cloaths, money, and every thing of the like kind; for, 
among the Mingrelians, death is the ruin of families; 
but when a biſhop dies, the prince ſays the maſs for the 
dead on the fortieth day of mourning, and takes all his 
moveable goods. 

On the confines of Mingrelia, lie the little principality | 
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Mingrelia, the Black Sea, the principality of G 
part of Georgia. Like Mingrelia, it is Frcs 
woods and mountains, but the vallies are more 
and more fertile; they produce cattle, corn 
a variety of herbs, There are ſome iron min 
money current among the people; and this is c 

the ee 1 likewiſe ſeveral ee, * * 
their cuſtoms differ but little from thoſe of the /. 24 
lians. All theſe nations were once ſubject to the Rh eh * 20Þ 
of Conſtantinople ; but, after they had freed any: 4 by tt 
became involved in continual wars, til! calling 2 N | 
afiſtance of the Turks, they were made ttibü ar 5 Þ& The 
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The Face of the Country, Climate, and Seafons ; th:ir ,, hat one 
getables, and Method of Huſbandry ; their Beaſts, Bini W thing b 
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AVING taken a view of the Tyr{;h empire; ter the i 

Aſia, from Arabia to its moſt northern extremity, about th 

we ſhall lay before the reader an account of the coun. rally fal 
tries ſituated to the eaſt of Arabia; and, beginning interval 
with Syria, Phenica, and Paleſtine, ſhall proceed to Ma. firſt rain 
tolia, or Aſia Minor, and the Aſiatic iſlands ſub ect tothe E ſerene, t 
Turks, rains ha 
SYRIA is bounded on the north by Dzarbec and M. nation, 
tolia ; on the eaſt by Diarbec and the D-ſarts of Aral; the (eco: 
which alſo, together with 7adea, bound it on the ſcum; ter app: 
and on the weſt by the Mediterranean Sea. W greateſt 
The coaſt is in general bordered by very hich mon- middle 
tains, except near Seleucia, and from M:unt Piri o WR conititur 
| Mount Caſſius, which is ten or fifteen miles, where ii O month. 
is level, and opens a paſſage for the river Orontes to di BF The. 
charge itſelf into the Mediterranean, Theſe mountzin of wind 
are covered with trees, ſhrubs, and a number of plans, and nor 
which do not, like thoſe in the plains, loſe their mt. former p 
dure during the heat of ſummer. As they abound uin part of 
ſprings, theſe form ſmall rivulets, which, in ſome plac the cloſe 
on the ſide next the ſea, unite into rivers, and retet ſame poi 
the plains between them and the ſea-ſhore. Beba hot ov: 
them on the land- ſide are generally extenſive plains, ht al the d- 
alſo receive great benefit from the ſtreams that de Wn Hria, 
from the mountains, near which they are covered uin bleſome, 
myrtle, oleander, and other ſhrubs. But the opοαο Wn and a d 
boundaries of thoſe plains are chiefly low, rocky, be pals witt 
hills; but behind them are other large plains, uh, BR country, 
though only watered by the rains that fall in winter, a Wn days of | 
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exceeding fertile. This intermixture of rocky cm- 
nences and plains extends about ſixty or ſeventy mis 
within land, — 
The Orontes is the only river of any note in Hr ! 
riſes on the land-ſide of the above high mountains les 
Damaſcus, and from thence, taking a Minding cout 
falls into the ſea near Antioch. The reſt of the tes 
which are few and inconfiderable, are abforbed!“ 
the thirſty plains through which they paſs. Even ® 
Orontes, though ſwelled by a number of brooks fü 
the lofty mountains behind which it runs, and alſo" 
the lake of Antioch, ſeems as conſiderable many 
above that city, as where it diſcharges itſelf into te 13 
diterranean. 4 3 4 2 
The ſeaſons are here extremely regular, and te The } 
pure and free from damps, that, from the end of, * 
the middle of September, all the inhabitants, of wi 
rank, ſup and flzep expoſed to the air in ther cd 
yards, cr upon the houſe-tops. The natives es 
that the ſeverity of winter laſts only for:y days, dept 
ning from the twelfth of December, and ending . 
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; During this time the air at 
twentieth - 7 1 even eg Fora Bee who have juſt 
Alepp? is 2 climate: yet, during the thirtecn years 

_ reſided here, the ice was not above three 
© ſufficient ſtrength to bear a man, and that too 
1 80 wee n. and only in a ſituation ſheltered from the 
with 8 In ten years of that time, the ſnow 
_ on the ground above a day: even in the depth 
* when the ſun ſhines and there is no wind, the 
0 i8 warm, and ſometimes almoſt hot. Hence 
| weat 11 are in flower during all this ſeaſon, and violets, 

ul lateſt, appear before it is quite over. As February 
urs ces the fields, which were before partly green, 
a e entirely covered with an agreeable verdure, by 
3383 up of the latter grain; and though the 
0 continue in their leafleſs ſtate till about the * 
ine of March, yet the almond, when lateſt, is in bloſſom 
before the middle of February, and being quickly ſucceed- 
ed by the apricot, peach, &c., the gardens aſſume an agree- 

earance. 

1 is extremely pleaſant, but is of ſhort dura- 
tion; for as March brings it on with rapidity, ſo April 
S with equal haſte advances towards ſummer ; and the 
| agreeable livery worn by the fields during theſe two 
| months, and indeed through molt of the winter, fades 
before the middle of May; and, ere that month is cloſed, 
the whole country has ſo parched and barren an aſpect, 
that one would ſcarce think it capable of producing any 
thing beſides the few hardy plants that are ſtill able to 
reſiſt the extreme heats. From this time no refreſhing 
ſhowers fall, and ſcarce a friendly cloud appears to ſhel- 
ter the inhabitants from the ardent beams of the ſun, till 
about the middle of September, when a little rain gene- 
rally falls, and greatly refreſhes the air. There is an 
interval of between twenty and thirty days from theſe 
firſt rains till the ſecond, during which the weather is 
E ſerene, temperate, and extremely delightful; and if the 
rains have been plentiful, though but of a few hours du- 
ration, the country ſpeedily aſſumes a new face. After 
the ſecond rains the weather becomes variable, and win- 
ter approaches; but by ſuch flow degrees, that the 
© greateſt part of the trees preſerve their leaves till the 
middle of November; and people of the moſt delicate 
W conſtitutions never have fires till about the end of that 
month. 

The country about Aleppo has ſeldom any hard gales | 
of wind; the coldeſt in winter blow between the eaſt 
and north-weſt, and the nearer they approach to the 
former point, the colder tuey are during that ſeaſon and 
part of the ſpring; but from the beginning of May to 
che cloſe of September, the winds blowing from the very 
S ſame points, reſemble the air iſſuing from the mouth of 
a hot oven, The only remedy againſt them is to ſhut 
all the doors and windows; for though they are not fatal 
in Hyia, as in other countries, they are extremely trou- 
blelome, affecting moſt people with a painful Janguor 
and a difficult reſpiration. However, many ſummers 
W pals without them; and, during Dr. Rufſel's ſtay in the 
country, in no ſummer were there more than four or five 
aas of chem; for tho? the northerly and eaſterly winds 
W :1ci2n molt in the winter, yet Providence has wiſely or- 
dained the weſterly winds to be moſt frequent in the 
We ſummer, without which the intenſe heat of the rays of 
W the ſun, with their reflection from a bare rocky tract of 
ound, would render the country ſcarce habitable. 

With reſpect to the vegetables of this country, they 
ſow in the fields Turky wheat, barley, beans, a green kind 
of kuney-beans, Turky millet, lentils, hemp, cotton, muſb- 
melons, water-melons, a ſmall cucumber, baſtard ſaffron, 
and ſeveral others. Near Aleppo, tobacco is planted in 
; the gardens ; but in the villages, at about ten or fifteen 
miles diſtance, a large quantity is planted in the fields, 
and all the hills from Shogre to Latachia produce ſuch 
plenty of it, that this vegetable makes no inconſiderable 
branch of trade, particularly with Egypt. 

[' be harveſt begins with cutting the barley about the 

*ginning of May, and both that and the wheat are ge- 
nerally got in by the twentieth of the ſame month. As 
omnes id is cut down, or plucked up (which is the more 
ulual method) it is carried to a neighbouring ſpot of 

ad even ground, where it is ſeparated from the huſk 


| 
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by a machine like a ſledge, that runs upon two or three 
rollers, drawn by hortes, oxen, or afl's. In theſe rollers 
ate fixed low iron wheels, notched like the teeth® of a 
law, which being pretty ſharp, at once cut the ſtraw, 
and ſeparate the grain. Their pranaries are ſubter— 
raneous caverns, entered by a ſmall hole like a well, 
frequently in the high way; and as they are commonly 
lefr open when empty, they render riding in the night 
not a little dangerous near the villages, 

The olives produced about Aleppo are little more than 
ſufficient to ſerve the inhabitants for pickling ; but at 
Edlib, about thirty miles to the ſouth-weſt, and in the 
neighbouring villages, there, are large plantations, which 
afford abundance of oil, with which, and the aſhes brought 
by the Arabs from the Deſart, a conſiderable quantity of 
ſope is annually made. The vineyards round Aleppo 
produce pretty good grapes ; but the wine made by the 
Chriſtians and Fews is preſſed from grapes brought from 
ſome diſtance. Their white wines are palatable, but 
thin and poor, and ſeldom keep ſound above a year. The 
red wine is deep-coloured, ſtrong, and heady, but with- 
out any flavour; and, inſtead of producing mirth, and 
elevating the ſpirits, brings on {lcep or ſtupidity. 

From raiſins, uſually mixed with a few anniſeeds, they 
draw a ſtrong ſpirit, which they call arrack, of which 
the Chriſtians and Fews drink pretty freely, 

Among the fruits of this country there are only two 
or three ſorts of apples, and thoſe very indifferent. They 
have apricots, peaches, indifferent good pears, quincer, 
prmegranates of three forts, black and white mullerries, 
oranges, and lemons; figs of four ſorts, walnuts, hazle 
nuts, piſtachio nuts, &c. All theſe trees are ſtandards, 
planted promiſc uouſly, and but little improved by culture. 
There are alſo ſeveral kinds of foreſt trees, as the white 
poplar, the plane, the hornbeam, the aſh, the turpen- 
tine-tree, a few oaks, the tamariſt, and many others: 
there are likewiſe a great variety of garden plants and 
flowers. | 

As to the beaſts of Syria, there are a few black cattle, 
which are chicfly uſed for the plough and in drawing 
water for the gardens. Moſt of thoſe employed for that 
purpoſe are very large, with remarkable long legs and 
great bellies. In ſome parts of Syria, are abundance of 
buffalzes ; but near Aleppo there are very few, and thoſe 
chiefly kept for their milk. 

They have two forts of ſheep, the one reſembling the 
larger kinds in Britain, only their tails are rather bigger 
and thicker ; the others are the moſt numerous, and have 
tails that are very broad and of an extraordinary ſize, 
terminating in a ſmall appendage that turns back, and is 
of a ſubſtance between fat and marrow ; it is not eaten 
ſeparately, but mixed with Jean meat in many of their 
diſhes ; and is alſo often uſed inſtead of butter. Theſe 
tails uſually weigh upwards of fifteen pounds ; but thoſe 
which belong to ſheep of the largeſt breed, and that have 
been fattened, ſometimes weigh fifty pounds, The 
ſheep in Aleppo, being kept up in yards, are in no danger 
of injuring their tails; but in other places, where they 
feed in the fields, the ſhepherds are obliged to fix a piece 
of thin board to the under part of the tail to prevent its 
being torn by the buſhes, thiſtles, and rocks, it not being 
covered underneath like the upper part with thick wool ; 
ſome have alſo wheels to facilitate the dragging of this 
board after them, whence they have been repreſented by 
travellers as having carts to carry their tails. 

They have two kinds of goats, one that reſembles thoſe 
in Britain, and the other remarkable for the length of 
their ears. Theſe are only a little larger than ours, and 
yet their ears are frequently a foot long, and broad in 
proportion : they are chiefly kept for their milk, which 
is ſweet and well taſted. In the beginning of April the; 
are brought to Aleppo, and great numbers are driven thro? 
the ſtreets every morning, and their milk fold, as they 
paſs, till September. | 

Syria abounds with two ſorts of antelopes, of which 
that of the mountains is the moſt beautiful. Its back and 
neck are of a dark brown, and the antelope of the plain 
is neither ſo ſwift, nor ſo well made; yet both forts are 
ſo extremely fleet, that the grey-hounds, though very 
good ones, can ſeldom come up with them, without the 
aſſiſlance of a falcon, unleſs in ſoft deep ground, 
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- There are plenty of hares, but none of the natives, 
except the rats, are fond of them. The method of 
drefling them is very extraordinary : they dig a hole in 
the earth, which they fill with light bruſhwood, and ſet 
tt on fitez when thoroughly lighted, the hare, with the 
ſkin and entrails, juſt as it was taken, is thrown into it, 
and after the lame has ceaſed, they cover up the hole with 
the looſe earth taken out of it, which at firſt had been laid 
round the edge to grow hot. Thus it is left til! they 
imagine it is ſufficiently roaſted ; when taking it out, 
they throw a handful of ſalt over it, and eat it without 
any other dreſſing. 

Of the beaſts of burthen here are three ſorts of camels, 
theſe are the Turcoman camel, the Arab camel, and the 
dromedury. 

The Turcaman camel is much larger, ſtronger, more 
hairy, and of a darker colour than any of the others. 
Their common load is eight hundred pounds; but they 
ſometimes cairy much more, Theſe cannot bear heat, 
and therefore they are never worked in the months of 
June, July, or Auguſt. 

. The Arab camel is much ſmaller, leſs hairy, of a 
lighter colour, and ſeldom carries more than fix hundred 
pounds weight ; but can bear heat and thirſt much better 
than the Turcoman. There is no need of theſe camels 
being fed with barley flour, or chopped ſtraw; for the 
yery thiſtles and other plants, which grow in the deſart, 
are almoſt all the food they require. Dr. Ruffel ſays, 
that he remembers an inſtance, where, in a caravan from 
Baſjira, the camels, which were of this ſoit, travelled 
without water for fifteen days; but the quantity they 
drank, as ſoun as they came at it, proved fatal to many of 
them. 

Ihe dromedary appears to be only a high breed of the 
Arab camel, from which they are only diſtinguiſhed by 
their being of a lighter and handſomer make, and inſtead 
of the ſolemn walk to which the others are accuſtomed, 
they pace, and are generally ſaid to go as far in one day 
as the others in three, | 

The other beafts of burthen are hzrſes, which are here 
well broke, and taught to ſet off in full ſpeed, and ſud- 
denly to ftop. There are two ſorts of afſes, one very 
large, with remarkable long ears, and the other ſmall, and 
reſembling thoſe in England; there are likewiſe fume 
mules. | 

Among the rocky hills, and in the mountains, are 
h;nas. Some authors have pretended, that this animal 
will imitate the human voice, and even learn the names 
of the ſhepherds, in order to call them out and devour 
them ; but this is far from being true, for they are fonder 
of the flocks than of the ſhepherds, and never attack 
men but in their own defence, or through excels of hun- 
ger; yet they will rob the graves whenever they can come 
at them. 

Foxes and wolves are found in the plains, but they are 
ſmaller than thoſe in Europe; and the jackalls are fo nume- 
rous, that every evening they paſs in full cry, like a pack 
of hounds, through the gardens of Aleppo, and not only 
give great diſturbance by their noiſe, but make free with 
the poultry, 

The country affords the fury, gooſe, and duck, the 
dunghill-ceck and hen, the Bagdat fowl, which is of a 
large breed, the rumſtin, or cock and hen without rumps. 
Among the game are b geeſe, plenty of wild ducks, and 
mallat ds, ſeveral kinds of widgeon, ſyoon-bills, and various 
ſorts of teal, water-nens, and water-rails, In autumn the 
becca- ſigas and wit-walls are both in ſeaton, and the former 
are cttcemed great delicacies. Here are alſo the bu/tard 
of two kinds; the red-legged partridge, the frankalin, 
the fleſh of which is delicious; the common y- lar, the 
w5o3d-lark, the crefted-lark, and ſeveral others, particu- 
laily ſeveral ſpecies of pigeons, among which is the carrier 
rormerly uſed by the Europeans, for conveying expediti- 
guily the news of a {hip's arrival at Scanderoon : but this 
has been diſuſed for many years. | 

The pigeon employed on theſe occaſions was one that 
had young at Aleppo. Dr. Ruſſel enquiring into the 
method of training them, was informed they were ſent to 
Scanderoon in an open Cage, and as ſoon as let go, would 
Ay back to Apps; but others ſaid, they were brought 
to this by letting chem return from ſhorter diſtances on 
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? 
the Scanderoan road. All agree, that if the 5. 250 
been a fortnight at Scanderoon, it was not . Scon hi Th 
be truſted to fly back, leſt {forgetting its xs xr wary, | 
not be lo cager to get home. A ima] 0c it lun. my 
with the ſhip's name, the day of its ei. N 1 Peper, _ 
material circumſtances, contained in a n. 1555 1 oo | 
was hxcd under the wing, to prevent its "Kia Pal gap 
by wet. They alſo bathed the pigeon's feet f Phi — 5 
in order to keep them cool, that it might = vinegar, 1 ＋ 
waſh itſelt, which would deſtroy. the paper * "I W e frec 
gentleman, who remembered this practice 0 0 2 840% 0 t 
known one of them arrive in two hours and 11 oy ad tdeir b 
the diſtance is no leſs than leventy miles. ul, thy | The 
Beſides the birds uſed for food and ſport, th arts C 
produces the black vulture, the cormerant. * Pry; ſhops 0 
few pelicans, the owl, a kind of jay, with 15 0 4 and pet 
tifully variegated with blue, green, and brown * bea. about 
of the crane, one a fine bird, Which the natives . =» A parti 
tame in their houſes; the heron, the amine " = and the 
black-cap, a kind of gull, of which there ure 3 ths ſun- set, 
ber in Aleppo during the winter, ſo tame, thet the wn? though 
call them from the houſe-tops, throwing un EY locks at 
bread, which they catch in the air. LR poi = Thc 
Among the reptiles are ſerpents of various kinds, an} W white g. 
many of them extremely venomous ; but, as the 41 city: it 
from man, and from the barren fields in rh g % ie 
which time only they are found abroad, there js 7 W their no 
little danger of accidentally treading upon them, Aus capable 
ever, large white ſnakes are often found in the ben of the ce 
but it does not appear that they do any miſchief, The nent, u 
ſcorpion and ſeolopenara indeed often ſi ing the natives 1 
their houſes, which cauſe great pain for ſeveral hours by red, the 
is attended with no other ill conſequence, In the —_ rubbing 
are tree frogs, and over the whole country are variow derately 
kinds of lizards. At ab 
Of the uſeful inſects, there are only li- warme, which that ſup 
produce a conſiderable quantity of filk ; and * Which E: aqueduc 
make excellent honey. Among thoſe which are pre. (WG Helena, 
dicial are the locaſs, which ſommetimes appear in 0 Nx 
incredible numbeis, as to deſtroy all the verdute whereier Well; bi 
they pals : but this ſeldom happens, Wy for vas 
he 
cient $7 
er 3 
yards o 
M Deſcriptian of the City of Aleppo and the neighourix oer lip 
a 0,009" ie mile 
Country; of the Inhabitants, and particu/arly ef: Beſ 
Cuſlonis of the Chriſtians; with an Account of the Hu. * | 
riages of the Maronites, and the Manner of Life pw- 5 — h s 
ſued by = Europeans in that City. The epidemic Vi 8 er. 8 
eaſes which prevail at Aleppo. eyed, a. 
HE city of AL EPPo, the preſent metropolis of & 3 
called by the Turks Holab, is ſituated ſixty mik? oY Pp 
from the ſea, in thirty-fix cegrees twelve minutes north I mn 
latitude, and in thirty-ſeven degrees forty minutes et . 
longitude from the meridian of London; and with reſpec Y 138 
to its buildings is inferior to no city in this part of the 1 E Hy 
Turkiſh empire. 5 A : 
T his city with its ſuburbs is built on eight ſmall hill, 1 Tue 
none of which are of a conſiderable height, except one in M char of 
the middle of the city, upon which the caſtle is crecte. dun 9” 
This is of a conic form, and ſeems in a great meafur? a * by | 
artificial, and raiſed with the earth thrown out of a broat : * * 
deep ditch with which it is ſurrounded, The city is e 8 The 
compaſſed by a wall now much decayed, and a bal BS... f 
ditch, in moſt places converted into gardens, It is abou! 1 Men. 
three miles and a half round; but including the ſaburd, Rity; ds 
which lie chiefly to the north-eaſt, the whole is abu LY this 
ſeven miles in compaſs. WM is h 
The houſes are built of ſtone ; but as the ſtreets i? > Mains, 
generally narrow, and the houſes have no windows it At the 
look into them, except a few in the upper rooms, r0tlit; Hleppo, is 
is to be ſeen but dead walls, which give them a dig hw I 
able appearance. "The ſtreets are, however, well-pae bat retai 
and kept remarkably clean, With the 
The moſques are numerous, and ſome of them mg. F Courhood 
nificent. Before them is a ſquare area, in the mid“ inter. 
which is a fountain for the appointed ablutions dec Tc nts thi; 
prayers; and behind ſome of the larger moſques # i on 
{mall gardens, WP in for 
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large caravanſcras, each conſiſt- 
e N N on all ſides of which are 
ing d. floor, a number of rooms, occa- 
iſ 1 for Hables, chambers: or warehouſes. Above 
fo nal) oY ſonade on each of the four ſides, to which 
gps >] ſmall rooms, wherein the merchants, as well 
oy . tranſact moſt of their buſineſs. 
3 it are alſo a number of public bagnizs, which 
1 100 by people of all religions, and of all ranks; 
| e in high ſtations, who generally have them in 
2 or market places, are here, as in other 
ts of the Eaſt, long, narrow, covered ſtreets, with 
50 on each ſide, juſt ſufficient to hold the tradeſman, 
e les one or two more, with all his commodities 
3 him, the buyer being obliged to ſtand without. 
; irticular bazar is allotted for each trade, and theſe 
ind the {reets are locked up an hour and an halt after 
"ey and many of them earlier, It is remarkable, that 
though their doors are moſtly caſed with iron, yet their 
are of wood. 
og apes in their common buildings make uſe of a 
white gritty ſtone, that is every where in plenty about the 
. city: it is ealily cut, but grows hard by being expoſed 
to the air. In the gates, pillars, and pavem-nts of 
their nobleſt ſtructures, they employ a yellow marble, 
capable of a tolerable poliſh, This is alio the produce 
ol the country, and is often intermixed, by way of orna- 
ment, with red, white, and coarſe black marble, brought 
© from other places: but when they are in want of the 
red, they give their own yellow marble that colour, by 
W rubbing it over with oil, and then putting it into a mo- 
© derately hot oven, where they keep it for ſeveral hours, 
Alt about the diſtance of five miles are ſeveral ſprings 
chat ſupply the city with good water, by means of an 
W aqueduQt, which is ſaid to have been built by the empreſs 
Helena. This water is ſufficient for the neceſſary purpoſes 
ol drinking and cookery. Almoſt every houſe has alſo a 
well; but that water being brackiſh, it is only employed 
W for waſhing the yards, and filling the reſervoirs for the 
I ſupply of the fountains. Indeed the river Caic, the an- 
W cient Singas, which is no more than ſix or eight yards 
broad, runs by the weſtern part of the city, within a few 
ES yards of the walls; but it barely ſerves to water a nar- 
BE row {lip of gardens on its banks, that extends from about 


here A 
ie a ſpacious {qu 


fie miles north, to about three miles ſouth of the town. 


W Beſides theſe gardens, there are a few more near Bab 


= ah, a village about two miles to the north-welt, 


WE which are ſupplied by the aqueduct. The riſing grounds 


BE above the gardens, to which the water cannot be con- 
veyed, are in ſome places laid out in vineyards, inter- 


WE ſ{perſed with olive, fig, and piſtachio trees, as are alſo 
many ſpots to the eaſtward, where there are no gardens. 


but inconſiderable as this river and theſe gardens may 
WS appear, they contain almoſt the only water, and all the 


W trees to be met with for twenty or thirty miles round; 
for the villages have no trees, and moſt of them are only 
$ ſupplied with the water the inhabitants ſave in their 


Ciiterns. 


The fuel uſed in the houſes of Aleppo is wood and 


charcoal; but for heating their bagnios they burn the 


dung of animals, the parings of fruit, and the leaves of 
plants, all which, people ate employed to gather and dry 
or that purpoſe. ; | 
The ground, at leaſt four or five miles round Aleppo, 


: Ws very itony and uneven, with a number of ſmall emi- 


Pences, moſt of which are as high as any part of the 
ty; and from the weſt-ſouth-weſt to the north-weſt by 
Peſt, this uneven country extends at leaſt twenty miles; 
* is, however, interſperſed with many ſmall fertile 
INS, 

At the diſtance of about eighteen miles ſouth-eaſt of 
edo, is a large plain called the Valley of Salt, bounded 


lo rocky hills, which form a kind of natural baſon, 


hat retains the rain deſcending from the rocks, together 
ih the water that riſes from a few ſprings in the neigh- 
00d, and cauſe the whole to be overflowed in the 
er. The extent and unevenneſs of the ſurface pre. 
ends this water from being of any great depth; ſo that 
Fo > ſoon evaporated by the ſun, when it leaves a cake of 
* it in ſome places half an inch thick; and with this the 
"3% 24 
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whole encloſed plain is covered. The foil of this plain 
is a ſtiff clay ſtrongly impregnated with ſalt. In the 
month of April a number of pcople are employed in ga- 
thering this ſalt, which is not only very good, but ſuffi- 
cient to ſupply all this part of the country. 

The inhabitants of the city and ſuburbs of Aleppo are 
computed at about two hundred and thirty-five thouſand; 
of whom two hundred thouſand are Turks, thirty thou- 
land are Chri/tians, and the remaining five thouſand Fews., 
But though they are of ſuch different religions, they 
ſeem to be nearly the ſame people, nor 2re the Chri/tians 
much ſuperior to their neighbours in virtue. The greateſt 
number of them are Grce#s, the moſt numerous next to 
them are Armenians, next to them the Syrians, and then 
the Maronites ; theſe chiefly reſide in the ſuburbs of the 
city, where their churches are erected. 

The vulgar language is Arabic; but the Turks of rank 
uſe the Turkiſh : moſt of the Armenians can ſpeak Arme- 
nian; many of the Fews underſtand Hebrew ; but few 
Syrians can ſpeak Syriacz and ſcarce one of the Greeks 
uaderſtands a word of either ancient or modern Greef. 

Here the learned Pocock acquired that perfect know- 
ledge of the Arabic language, which enabled him to 
furniſh the literati of Europe with the moſt valuable in- 
formation concerning that part of A. He brought 
home many MSS. which are now repoſited in the Boad- 
lian and other libratics in the Univerſity of Oxford e 
they exhibit noble ſpecimens of oriental literature ; but 
the almoſt total diſregard which has been paid to that 
ſource of knowledge, occaſioned theſe treaſures to be 
conſidered in no better light than as uſeleſs curioſities, 
until the comprehenſive genius of Sir Milliam Jones made 
the literary world acquainted with their real value. 

There are alſo a people named Chingams,..who, like 
the Arabs, wear a large filver or gold ring through the 
external cartilage of their right noſtril, Theſe people 
are eſteemed the plague of Aleppo; they reſemble the 
Arabs, and, like ſome tribes of them, live in tents ; but 
are not acknowledged by them. As they arc extreme!y 
poor, a few of them, who are conſtantly encamped round 
the ſkirts of the city, hire themſelves for labowers, and 
other menial offices; but the greateſt number come 
thither from all parts in the ſpring, to aſſiſt in reaping 
the corn. | 

We have already given a ſufficient deſcription of tue 
manners of the Turks of this city, in deſcribing thoſe of 
Aſia in general, and ſhall here therefore only take a view 
of the cuſtoms and manners of the Chriſtians who com- 
poſe ſo conſiderable a part of the inhabitants. 

When the Chri/tian women go abroad, they are as 
cloſely veiled as thoſe of the Turks ; but they are ſeldom 
allowed to go any where but to church, to their phyſi- 
cians, to the bagnio, and now and then tu viſit a relation. 
A tew women are permitted by their huſbands to go two 
or three times a year to their gardens ; but others, tho” 
they are not a mile from their houſes, never ſaw a garden 
in their lives, 

The women in general have ſuch eaſy labours, that 
thoſe of the moſt delicate conſtitutions are ſeldom con- 
fined above ten or twelve days, and thoſe of the villages 
are commonly able to go the next day about their uſua! 
employments. Women of all ranks ſuckle their own 
children, and ſeldom wean them till either the mother is 
again with child, or they are three or four years of age. 

As to the marriages of the Chri/tians, they are gene- 
rally contracted when children, by their parents; and as 
there is no material difference between the nuptial cere- 
monies of the different ſects, a deſcription of thoſe of the 
> aronites may ſerve as a ſpecimen of all the reſt. 

The bride having been demanded, the bridegroom's 
relations are invited by the bride's father to partake of an 
entertainment, in order to fix the wedding-day; for the 
young folks themſelves have no vote in theſe affairs, in 
which they are ſo nearly concerned. On the afternoon 
of the day appointed, they again go to the bride's houſe, 
and after ſupper is over, return to that of the bride- 
groom, who has not yet appeared; for he is obliged by 
cuſtom to hide himſelt, and is not to be found, till they 
have made a ſeemingly ſtrict ſearch: for him. He is 
at length brought out dreſſed in his worſt clothes, when 


great noiſe and rejoicings are made on their finding him, 
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and he and the brideman, after being led ſeveral times | 


round the court in a noiſy proceſſion, are conducted into 
a room where their wedding cloaths are laid out in form, 
A prieſt then ſays a long prayer over them, and being 
drefled, they are led back into the court with the ſame 
ceremony as before. At midnight, or a few hours after, 
the relations, accompanied by all of both ſexes who have 
been invited to the wedding, return in proceſſion to the 
houſe where the bride lives, with mulic playing before 
them, and each holding a candle, On their coming to 
the door, it is ſhut againſt them, and when they knock 
and demand the bride, they are refuſed admittance. 
Upon this a mock fight enſues; but the bridegroom's 
party are always conquerors. The women then conduct 
the bride out of her chamber covered all over with a 
veil, and ſhe is carried in proceſſion to the bridegroom's, 
accompanied only by one or two of her ſiſters, or neareſt 
female relations, and being ſeated at the upper end of the 
room, among the women, continues veiled with red 
gauze, and mult neither ſpeak nor move, except riſing to 
cvery perſon who comes into the room, of which ſhe is 
informed by one of the women, who conſtantly fits by 
her; for ſhe muſt not open her eyes. Few retire to 
reſt, and the remainder of the night is ſpent in mirth by 
cach ſex in their ſeparate apartments, there being no 
want of wine, arrack, fruit, and ſwe2tmeats, 

At about nine the next morning, the biſhop or a prieſt 
comes to perform the ceremony. At his entrance all the 
women are veiled, and the bride ſtands entirely covered, 
ſupported by two women. The bridegroom dreſſed in a 
caudy robe, entering with the biſhop, is placed on the 


bride's left hand with his brideman by him, and a ſhort 


ſervice being performed, the biſhop puts a crown firſt on 
the bridegroom's head, and then on the heads of the bride, 
the brideman, and bridemaid. Afterwards joining the 
hands of the bridegroom and bride, he continues the ſer- 
vice, and at length puts a ring on the bridegroom's 
finger, and delivers another to the bridemaid to be put 
on that of the bride, Near the concluſion of the ſervice, 
he ties a piece of tape or ribbon round the bridegroom's 
neck, and in the afternoon a prieſt comes to take it off. 

The ceremony being concluded, the bridegroom and 
all the men return to their own apartment, where they 
drink coffee, and fit very gravely while the biſhop ſtays, 
which is not long, for dinner being immediately ſerved 
up for him and a few others, he dines and takes his 
Jeave, on which they inſtantly reſume their mirth. 
Great quantities of proviſions being drefled, ſeveral 
tables are covered both for dinner and ſupper, and there 
is generally plenty of arrack, wine, coffee, and tobacco. 

About midnight the bridegroom is led in proceſſion to 
the bride's chamber, when preſenting her a glaſs of 
wine, ſhe drinks to him, and he having returned the 
compliment, is conducted back with the lame ceremony. 
The muſic, during the whole time, continues playing; 
buffooneries and other diverſions are going forwards; 
and the houſe is uſually full of company till the next 
day in the aſtzrnoon, when all take their leave, except 
2 tew intimate friends, who ſup with the bridegroom, 
and about midnight leave him heartily fatigued, to retire 
to the bride's chamber, 

All who are invited to the wedding ſend preſents, and 
for ſeveral days after the marriage is conſummated, flow- 
ers are ſent to the bride by all her female acquaintance. 
On that day ſcven- night the bride's relations come to 
viſit her, and an entertainment is provided for them. 
But it is not thought decent for a bride to ſpeak to any 
perſon for at leaſt a month, except a few words to her 
huſband, and this the Armenians are ſo unreaſonable as 
to extend to a year. The old women generally give 
them a ſtrict charge about this, and particularly enjoin 
them not to talk too ſoon even to the huſband, 

Few women are allowed to fit at table with their 
huibands, but wait upon them as ſervants; and though 
they have no guards about their apartments, yet the peo- 
ple of faſhion are never permitted to appear unveiled 
before men, except they are their near relations, their 
fervants, prieſts, or phyſicians, The Maronites are the 
leaſt ſtrict in this reſpect, for ſome of them will appear 
before particular ſtrangers, and are permitted to fit at 
table with their huſbands, Their confinement, however, 
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proceeds leſs from jealouſy of their condya 
the fear of the bad conſequences that might at fn 
being ſeen by a Turk, ſhould he take a likins * 
3 | 2 to th 
The Eurpeans, or Franks, who teſide at 41, wy 

chiefly Engliſh and French. Of the former hs = 
in the year 1753, the conſul, the chancellor th, "re, 
lain, the phyſician, ten merchants, and an 8 
walks before the conſul with a ſtaff tipped with al 10 
is alſo employed as a meſſenger, and takes care Ahn 
The French have a conſul, and the other office; re 
the druggermen, or interpreters, and double the 2 ra 
of merchants and clerks. Ihe French have gs 
under their protection three convents in the cis _ 
college of Feſuits, which it may be preſumed is 8 
preſſed. The Dutch have a conſul; but no other oF 
ton of their country refides there, There are ae | 
a few Venetian merchants and Italian Fews, The mer _— 
part of the European merchants live in caravanfers i $ ee 
the principal quarter of the city, in which the ere 3 A ale 
floor ſerves for their warchouſes, and the upper fur _— A 
fitted up for their dwellings, by buildings berwees W :-.(-- 

pillars of the colonade, forming a large corridore; Open- AK "Se 
ing on which are a number of :ooms, ſo that they a Y G * F 
reſemble clc:ſters; and as theſe merchants are unmarrie Y c ray 
and their communication with the people of the coumm Mi wa 
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is almoſt ſolely on account of trade, their way of id | - wm an 
nearly reſembles that of the monaſtic, They formerly better 2 
wore the Turkiſh habit, retaining only the hat and yi . 5 ; 
by way of diſtinction ; but of late years moſt of hes Foe 


continue in their proper dreſs.— From the beginning of Sander: 
the thirteenth century, and during ſome centuries folloy. | 
ing, the foreign merchants reſiding in Lend: led a kind 
of collegiate life, within the walls of the Stecl-yard, ex. 
actly reſembling that of the foreign merchants now re. 
ſiding at Aleppo, Sce Madox's Tit. of the Exchequr, 
ch. xi. p. 288, and his Firma Burgi. W ion, ut 

The Europeans have their proviſions dreſſed after their ufd for 
own manner, and, the evening being the chief time of E merchar 
entertaining their friends, they eat more animal food for RS have alre 
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ſupper than is cuſtomary in England. At table they Abou 
commonly drink a dry white wine and red wine, which i are the 
brought from Provence, The Engliſb in ſummer general) Artiach, 
drink before dinner and ſupper a draught of weak punch, but now 
which is found ſo very refreſhing, that now molt of the WE to ride | 
other Europeans, ſeveral of the Eaftern Chriſtian, and AF Crontes, 
ſome Tur #s, follow their example. me 7 
All the Engliſh keep horſes, and three or four times : called b. 
week ride out for an hour or two in the afternoon. On WW cracle of 
Saturdays, and frequently on Medneſdays, they dine - of our J 
broad under a tent, in ſpring, autumn, and during te A litt. 
fine weather in winter. In the month of April, and part BE Lavak: 
of May, they generally live at the gardens near Bataιt thirty mi 
and in the heat of ſummer they dine at the gardens, 4 Seleucus | 
Thoſe who love hunting and hawking uſually go abroav WF honour o 
twice a week after the (ſecond rains, till the weather grows mag nifice 
too warm; beſides, in the evening they uſually take 2 dition, b 
walk on the houſe-top. The reſt of the time is ſpent RNS flourifhin 
in the compting-houſe. W Amon; 
The Europeans at Aleppo have no reaſon to complin ME ſeveral ro 
of the behaviour of the Turks, Their capitulations with WE with par 
the Porte prevent their being ſubject to the oppreſſons s Joſephus | 
the government; and as the bafhas and people of diſtinc- WE ſtructure, 
tion uſually treat the conſuls with civility and reſped, e ancie 
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others follow their example: ſo that they live in great nes large triui 
ſecurity in the city, and can even travel abroad witho: erde. 7] 
fear of moleſtation from the Arabs and Crurds, in plat H base axe 
where the natives dare not venture. This is pat e ente! 
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owing to a ſmall preſent annually ſent to the priced Wl | 
VC 


the Arabs, and the civil treatment the Caras mect with = 
at Scanderoon; and partly to their travelling with 1% Wn Fe form. 
more money than is abſolutely neceſſary to deiray bet to co 
expences, ſo that theſe people would get but little bout. 
robbing them: beſides which, any inſult offered '0 * bree 
foreign merchant, would draw down upon them feet e do; 
chaſtiſement from the Turkiſh government. . mitted ; 

The epidemical diſtempers which prevail moſt 10 b About 
Aleppo, are fevers of ſeveral kinds, dyſenterics, 9 ne ſhore, 
rheumatiſms, pleuriſies, and peripneumonies; to which 8 =” cof 
be added the plague: they have alſo a cutaneous gilezks en 


by ſome thought peculiar to this place, whence !“ Bt pk 
called the Aleppo evil, 7 ads of 
SEC. 


Traber in ASIA, 


EE CT. AV 


Of the Cities of ALEXANDRETTA, er SCANDEROON ; 
AxTIOCH, 12970 called ANTHAKIA LAODICE A, 0 
% LATAKIA; with a Deſcription of the Catacombs, 

= ber Antiquities near that City : And alſo of the 
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AKA; with their Remains of Antiguity. 


«7 FXANDRETT 4, or Little Alexararia, is ſaid to 
A ive been repaired and embelliſhed, if not built, by 
Alexander the Great, after a victory he obtained near 
1 over Darius; and it received Its name to diſtinguiſh 
it from Alexandria in Egypt. This city, Which is now 
called SCANDEROON, is lituated at the extremity of the 
[editerranean Sea, in thirty-ſix degrees thirty-five mi- 
nutes north latitude, and is the ſea- port town of Aleppo. 
It ſtands on a marſhy ground, in ſo unhealthy a ſitua- 
tion, that it is now only a confuſed heap of wretched 
1cuſ-s, moſt of them built of wood, and others of boughs 
of trees interwoven, and plaſtered over with clay; and 
is inhabited chiefly by Greeks, who entertain all the 
| (ilors and ordinary traveilers that come thither while 
the merchants and perſons of rank generally lodge with 
the conſuls of their own nation, where they meet with 
better accommodations; for theſe have, handſome houſes 
a mile or two from the town, where the place reſem- 
bes a little city. During the exceſſive heats, when 
£-2n4:r:5u is moſt unhealthful, many of the inhabitants 
retite to the neighbouring villages, particularly to Balain, 
which is ſituated àt ten miles diſtance, among very high 
mountains, where there is excellent water and alſo deli- 
cious truit. 

$:2uderogn has an old caſtle, defended by a ſmall gar- 
riſon, under the command of the governor, The people 
uſed formerly to ſend pigeons with letters to inform the 
merchants of 4/-ppo of the arrival of any ſhip ; but we 
have already obſerved that this cuſtom is now laid aſide. 

About twenty-two miles to the ſouth of Scanderoon, 
are the remains of the ancient and celebrated city of 
Artisch, now called Anthakia, once the capital of Syria; 
but now a ruinous place, the channel where veſſe]s uſed 
W to ride being choaked up. It is fituated on the river 
IJ Crontes, now called Ai, and has been in the poſſeſſion of 
W the 7zrks ever ſince the year 1188. It was formerly 
W called by the Greets Epidaphne, from the grove and 
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oracle of Apollo adjoining to it; and there the diſciples 
of our Lord were firſt called Chri/tians. 

= A little farther to the ſouth is LAODICEA, now called 
W Larakia, This city is ſituated in thirty-five degrees 
thirty minutes north latitude, and was originally built by 
We Selcucns Nicaner, who gave it the name of Lacdicea in 
We honour of his mother, It was anciently a place of great 
We matnihcence, was afterwards reduced to a low con- 
We dition, but being rebuilt, is now become one of the moſt 
fouriſhing towns on the coaſt, 

= Among the ruins of this ancient city are ſtill ſtanding 
ſcreral rows of columns formed of porphyry and granite, 
. with part of an aqueduct, the ſame, perhaps, which 
%s fays was built by Hered; this laſt is a maſſy 
tructure, without arches, The principal monument of 
le ancient grandeur and magnificence of this city is a 
E: Jarge triumphal arch, ſupported by pillars of the Corinthian 
np The architrave is adorned with trophies, ſhields, 
3 batt.c axes, and other military weapons, while the reſt of 
ee entablature is extremely bold and noble. This 
3 ſtructure now torms part of a moſque. A furlong to the 
We” <:ward of the city are the ruins of a beautiful cot hon, in 
3 torm of an amphitheatre, and ſo capacious as to be 
oo contain the whole Britifþ navy. Its mouth, which 
1 about torty feet wide, is defended by a ſmall caſtle; but 
= preſent lo choaked up with ſand and pebbles, that 
„een {mall vellels are all that can be conveniently 
Won ited at one time, 

e two furlongs to the north ward of the city, near 
3 3 ae eg ws ancient catacombs, in which are feveral 
=. 2 _— Oey have preſerved their covers, 
e; r _ ry eautiful decorations of ſhells and 
40 , he buſts of men and women, ſatyrs, and the 
. ot oxen; others are pannelled, and have their 
10 
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JEBILEE, anciently called GABALA, and of 
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covers ſupported by pilaſters of the [nic and Corinthian 
orders, 

The catacombs in which theſe coffins are found are 
formed in the rocky ground, and conſiſt of a number of 
ſepulchral vaults, from ten to thirty feet ſquare, and upon 
the front and ſide-walls of each ſtair-caſe are curious 
deſigns in 34% relicvo, anſwering to thoſe of the coffins. 
Along the tides of theſe vaults are narrow cells, wide 
enough to receive one of theſe coffins, and long enough 
for two or three, One of theſe vaults is held by the 
Greeks in great veneration. It is called St. Teckia, in 
commemoration of {ome acts of penance and mortiica- 
tion ſaid to have been performed there by the firſt virgin 
martyr. In the middle cf it is a ſpring ſuppoſed to pro- 
duce extraordinary cures and miraculous viſions; and 
here they bring thoſe afflicted with the jaundice and other 
diſtempers; and, after f{zveral ceremonies, they return 
with a ſteady faith in their cure. Here alſo the aged 
2nd decrepid pretend to receive warnings of their ap- 
proaching death; while the young foreſce a long train of 
the evencs which, they imagine, are to happen in the 
future courſe of their lives. 

Farther to the ſouth is JBIL ER, anciently called Ga- 
bald, which ſtands cloſe to the ſea, in a fruitful plain. It 
now makes but an indifferent appearance, though it was 
once a biſhop's fee. Among the ruins of the ancient 
city are many pillars of granite, with capitals of white 
marble highly finiſhed : but the greateſt monument of 
its ancient ſplendor is the remains of a, noble theatre, by 
the north gate of the city. The walls are not above 
twenty feet high, and part of them have been blown up 
by the Turks, who have taken from thence a great quan- 
tity of marble to adorn the moſque and bagnio of this city. 
All that is now ſtanding is the ſemi-circle, which is a 
hundred yards in diameter, In this part is a range of 
ſeventeen round windows, juſt above the ground, and 
between theſe were raiſed large maſſive pillars, ſtanding 
on high pedeſtals; but theſe are broken to pieces, On 
the welt fide, the ſeats of the ſpectators remain entire. 
The outward wall is three yards and three quarters thick, 
and built with very large and firm ſtones. 

Still farther to the ſouth, near a rivulet called the Ser- 
bent Fountain, are ſeveral remarkable antiquities, par- 
ticularly a large bank, with the ſides ſloping, and ſtairs 
formed out of the rock from the top to the bottom. 
This bank extends above a furlong, with ſtairs running 
in right lines all along the ſides. Beyond it is a court 
fiity yards ſquare, cut in the rock, the ſides of which 
riſe about three yards high, ſupplying the place of three 
walls, for it lies open to the northward, In the center 
of the area, a part of the rock riſes three yards high, and 
is hve yards and a half ſquare. This ſerves for a pe- 
deſtal to a kind of throne erected upon it, compoſed of 
four large ſtones, two at the ſides, one at the back, and 
another over the top, in the manner of a canopy, with a 
handſome cornice round it, This ſtructure is about 
twenty feet high, and was perhaps an idol temple, and 
the pile in the middle the throne of the idol. 

A bout a mile tarther to the ſouthward are two towers, 
under which are ſeveral ſepulchies heywn out of the ſolid 
rock. 

About five miles to the ſouthward are other ſepulchres 
covered with pointed cylindrical buildings, where the 
ſituation of the country has ſomething in it ſo romantic 
and peculiar to itſelf, that it never fails to fill the mind 
with an agreeable mixture of melancholy and delight. 
The uncommon contraſt of woods and ſepulchres, rocks 
and grottos ; the mzedlcy of ſounds and echoes from the 
beaits, birds, caſcades, and water-falls; the diſtant roar- 
ing of the ſea, and the compoſed ſolemnity of the place, 
ſays Dr. Shaw, naturally remind us of the beautiful 
groves and retreats of the rural deities deſcribed by the 
pocts. | 
Oppoſite the northern extremity of Mount Libanus, 
are {till to be ſeen the remains of the ancient Arta, the 
city of the Arkztes, in a molt agreeable ſituation, having a 
proſpect to the northward of an extenſive plain, diverſified 
by a variety of caſtles and villages, ponds and rivers; to 
the eaſtward the ſun is ſeen riſing over a long and 
diſtant chain of mountains, and to the weſtward ſet- 
ting in the ſea, Here beautiful Thebaic columns and rich 
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entablatures atteſt the ancient ſplendor of the place. 


Arla was erected on the ſummit of a mount, and by its 
ſituation muſt have been in a manner impregnable. This 


mount ĩs in the form of a cone, and ſeems to be the work 


of art. In a deep valley below the city is a ſwift ſtream, 
more than ſufficient to ſupply the place; yet it was 
thought moſt proper to bring the water from Mount 
Libanus, which was effected by an aqueduct, whoſe 
principal arch could not be leſs than a hundred feet in 
diameter, 


Ser. . 


Of thoſe Cities of Syria in the Part anciently called Phœ- 
nicia, particularly "TRIPOLY, BALBEC the ancient He- 
LIoPOLIs, DAMAsCUs, TYRE, and SIDON. 


HE ancient Phænicia, now included under the 
general name of Syria, was bounded on the north 
by Syria Proper, already deſcribed, on the cait by Arabia 
Deſerta, on the ſouth by Pale/tine, and on the weſt by 
the Mediterranean Sea; and is comprehended partly under 
the beglerbeglic of Damaſcus, and partly under that of 
Syria. Though this is but a ſmal!l territory, it has made 
a confiderable figure in hiſtory, on account of the inge- 
nuity of its inhabitants, to whom are generally attributed 
the invention of letters, the art of navigation, the making 
of glaſs, and many other uſeful diſcoveries. In naviga- 
tion they particularly excelled, and by their commerce 
not only became a wealthy people, but eſtabliſhed colo- 
nies in Europe, Aſia, and Africa. It is remarkable, that 
the name of Phenicia is not to be found in the Hebrew 
text of the holy ſcriptures, though it is in the Greek 
verſion, it being always called in the former, Ca- 
naanites. 
The principal places in this diſtrict are Tripoly, Balbec, 
Damaſcus, Tyre, and Sidon. | 
TR1POLY, called TR1POL1S of Syria, to diſtinguiſh it 
from Tripoly in Barbary, received its name from its be- 


ing anciently formed of three cities at a ſmall diſtance 


from each other, one of which belonged to the Hradians, 
or ancient kingdom of Arad, the ſecond to the Sidonians, 
and the third to the Tyrians, perhaps as a common 
mart to thoſe maritime powers. The preſent town of 
Tripoly is built at the diſtance of a mile and a half from 
the other, upon the declivity of a hill facing the ſea, in 
thirty-four degrees fifteen minutes north latitude, and in 
thirty-ſix degrees fifteen minutes eaſt longitude from 
London. It is ſurrounded with walls, fortified with ſeven 
high ſtrong towers, and a caſtle, all of Gothic architecture; 
but the ſtreets are narrow, and the houſes low. The moſt 
extraordinary building in the place is an aqueduct, with 
its reſervoirs, ſome of which are twenty or thirty feet 
high; and being placed at proper diſtances in the town, 
ſupply moſt of the houſes to the ſecond or third ſtories 
with water. A ſmall river alſo runs through the town, 
and ſerves to water the gardens, few of which are with- 
out a fountain or caſcade ; it likewiſe turns ſeveral mills, 
and over it is a ſtone bridge. Here is a large and hand- 
fome moſque, which was formerly a Chri/t;an church: 
the Chriſtians have ſome monaſteries and neat chapels, 
among which is that of the capuchins, who are chaplains 
to the French, and the Jeſuits had likewiſe a handſome 
college, which is probably now ſecularized. In the ſea 
oppoſite the town is a ſand-bank, which encreaſes ſo 
much, that it is thought it will in time choke up the har- 
bour, which is two miles weſt of the town, and formed 
by a round piece of land united to the continent by an 
iſthmus. On each fide is a bulwark, in which are an 
hundred janizaries, and ſome great guns to defend the 
entrance, | 

The city contains about eight thouſand houſes, and 
near ſixty thouſand inhabitants, conſiſting of Turks, 
Chriſtians, and Jews, The baſba, who reſides in the 
caſtle, where there is a garriſon of two hundred janizaries, 
governs the adjacent territory, in which there is plenty 
of fruit, and a great number of mulberry-trees, which 
enable the inhabitants to carry on a filk manufacture, 
from which they draw conſiderable profit. 

We ſhall now proceed to the ſouth-eaſt, and view the 


remains of ancient magnificence, viſible in the ruins of 
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BALBEC; which, like thoſe of Palnyra already 
both a:toniſh and humble the ſpectator, and ſh 
with reſpect to architecture, we are very far f- 
ling the ancients, 

In deſcribing the ruins of Balbec, we ſhall gi... 
late ingenious and learned Mr. Vd. The De is 
Bocat, in which Balbec is fituatey, that author ble | 
might be rendered one of the richeſt and moſt i, 
ſpots in ria, it being more fertile than the celebrated 
of Damaſcus, and better watered than the rich p- 
Rama and Eſdraelon. It at preſent produces corn andf x 

i ome 
good grapes; but though ſhade is an eſſential artic 
oriental luxury, there are few plantations of trees 9 

This valley extends in length from Balher almof 
the ſea, and its breadth, from Libanus to Anti- Li ; 
appears in few places leſs than fix miles, or m 
twelve. It is watered by the rivers Litane and Barden 
the firſt riſes from Anti-Libanus, a little to the meds 
Balbec, and is greatly increaſed by a fine ſprin - 

A Bay 8 Clos 
by the city walls. The Bar douni riſes from the foot gf 
Libanus, and joins the Litane in the plain, Thee 
ſtreams, which are encreaſed by ſeveral conſtant file 
from the melting ſnow of Libanus, might be improved 
all the purpoſes either of agriculture or pleaſure, Ther 
rivers being joined, form the Caſimiab, under which name 
they enter the ſea near Tyre. | 

Balbec is agreeably ſituated upon a riſing ground ney 
the north-eait extremity of this plain, between Trips) 
of Syria and Damaſcus, in thirty-five degrees twenty fre 
minutes north latitude, and there is not the leaſt doubt o 
its being the Heliopolis of Cœlohyria, ſometimes called the 
Heliopolis of Phæœnicia. It now contains about five thou. 
ſand inhabitants, a few of which are Greet and Mari; 
Chri/tians, and ſome Jets; but the people are poor, ant 
without trade and manufactures. 

When we compare the ruins of Balbec,” ſays the 
above author, with thoſe of many ancient cities we 
have viſited in Greece, Egypt, and Aſia, we cannot help 
thinking them the remains of the boldeſt plan that ap. 
pears to have been ever attempted in architecture.“ 

The traveller, on taking a view of this city from the 
ſouth, ſees the preſent town encompaſſed with its wall; 
and at the eaſt end the moſt conſiderable ruins of the an- 
cient Heliopolis, particularly the remains of its magnih- 
cent temple. The portico which formed the grand front 
of that ſtructure is ſo noble, that no ornaments ſeem 
wanting to render it complete; but it is disfigured by 
two Turkiſh towers erected on its ruins. Behind it an 
hexagonal court, into which the portico leads, is adorned 
with the moſt magnificent buildings now in ruins ; but 
enough ſtill remains to give an idea of their ancient grat- 
deur. The walls are adorned with pilaſters of the C- 
rinthian order, with niches for ſtatues ; the doors are f;ne- 
ly ornamented ; and the entablature, which ſurrounds the 
building above the pilaſters, is richly adorned with fel 
toons: but the colonade, which ſurrounded theſe edi 
fices, has ſcarce any thing remaining but the pedeſizls 
and the whole court is covered with broken columns, 
capitals, and other parts of the buildings. 

This opens into a quadrangular court, in which a! 
alſo the remains of magnificent buildings much in tte 
ſame taſte, The portico was crowned with an {ti 
courſe, which was carried through the two courts, all 
ſtems to have been adorned with ſtatues, 

On paſling through the portico and the two courts, ti 
traveller comes to the great temple. Little more of ii 
ſtructure remains than nine lofty columns, which fi: 
port their entablature. It is very remarkable, that ©? 
ſhafts of theſe columns conſiſt of three pieces, ewa 
joined without cement, which is uſed in no part of t0e* 
buildings; they being only ſtrengthened with iron pid 
received into a ſocket cut in each ſtone, Moſt of i 
baſes have two ſuch ſockets, one ſquare and the other c, 
cular, correſponding to two others of the ſame ſhape ® 
dimenſions in the under part of the ſhaft. On meaiu 
ſome of the largeſt of thoſe that were circular it was found 
that the iron pin which they received muſt have b' 
foot long, and above a foot in diameter; and d 6 
ſockets in all the fallen fragments of this temple, ? 
pears, that each ſtone was faſtened in the ſame ma 
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in another temple, which is more entire, where 
fallen againſt the wall with ſuch violence, 
lumn has fallen 280 
e tin the ſtone it fell againſt, and break part of 
eo > while the joinings in the ſame ſhaft have not 
the ſha pH leaſt opened by the ſhock. ; 
a oft entire temple 1s placed irregularly with re- 
2 f r. and is erected upon a much lower 
to the former, : 
ſpect ontal plan. It has {Fill a periſtyle of eight columns 
3 and fifteen in flank, which continue to ſupport 
5 entablature, though the Turks have made ſeveral 
mw to deſtroy them, in order to get the iron uſed in 
ng this noble building, The arch of the por- 
co is divided into compartments by the richeſt carved 
0 k and mouldings cut in the ſolid ſtone. Theſe com- 
dartments are in an alternate ſucceſſion of one hexagon, 
"nd four rhombs encloſing figures and heads in allo re- 
liv, The rhomboid pannels contain heads of gods, 
heroes, and emperors; the hexagons likewiſe contain 
the heads of the ſame ſubjects, and ſometimes entire 
&-ures relating to the ancient mythology, as a halt length 
of Diana, Leda and the Swan, Ganymede riding on the 
back of an eagl?, Sc. On the inſide of the temple a 
row of fluted Corinthian columns riſe to the top of the 
building, and ſupport a rich entablature. Between each 
column is a niche finely ornamented, and above each 
niche a tabernacle or opening anſwering to it, ſupported 
by ſmall columns. The roof is fallen in, and many 
ſhrubs grow out of the ruins of the entablature, 8 

To the weſt of theſe noble remains of antiquity is a 
magnificent circular temple, This ſtructure is on the 
outhde of the Corinthian order; within, of both the 
Corinthian and Jonic ; and the ſhafts of all the columns 
are of one piece, The front of this temple is disfigured 
by Turtiſa houſes and modern additions erected againſt 
it, and on the inſide, the lower, or the Ionic ſtory, is con- 
verted into a Greet church, and for that purpoſe is ſepa- 
rated from the Corinthian ſtory above. 

At the ſouth-weſt end of the city, where a ſmall part 
of the foot of Anti-Libanus is encloſed by the walls, is a 
ſingle Doric column of conſiderable height; but nothing 
in its ſize, proportion, or workmanſhip appears fo re- 
markable, as its having on the top of its capital a little 
baſon, which has a communication with a ſemicircular 
channel, cut five or ſix inches deep down the fide of the 
ſuaft. It is ſaid that water was formerly conveyed down 
from the baſon by this channel; but how the baſon it- 
ſelf was ſupplied is at preſent unknown, 

The ſmall part of the city now inhabited is near the 
circular temple, and to the ſouth and ſouth-weſt of it; 
and within this compaſs are ſeveral moſques with their 
minorets, The city walls ſeem like the confuſed patch- 
work of different ages. The broken entablatures, pieces 


ing is ſeen 


attempts Oc 
ſtrengthen! 


ob capitals, and reverſed Gree# inſcriptions, which appear 
in going round them, ſhew that they were repaired after 


25 


the decline of taſte, with ſuch materials as lay neareſt at 


hand, 

ta ſmall diſtance from the walls of the city is a 
quarry of free-ſtone, from which probably the immenſe 
itones employed in the body of the great temple were 
taken, While the more ornamented parts of thoſe build- 
ings were ſupplicd by a quarry of coarſe white marble at 
« greater diſtance to the welt of the city. There are ſtill 
remaining in the firſt quarry ſome vaſt ſtones cut and 
Haped for ule. One of thoſe ſtones thus ſhaped, but not 
entirely detached from the quarry at the bottom, is ſeven- 


% (cet long, fourteen broad, and fourteen feet five inches 
Leep, and conſequently contains fourteen thouſand one 


WY undred and twenty-eight cubic feet, and, were it Port- 
nd tone, would weigh above two million two hundred 


; and ſeventy thouſand pounds ayerdupois, or about eleven 
bundred and thirty-five tons. 


All the inhabitants of this country, both Chriſtians, 


* Jews, and Mahometans, confidently maintain, that both 
B Balbec and Palnyra were built by Sel;mon. 
os of both, ſays our ingenious author, anſwer our 
eas of his riches and power; and it is not difficult to 


F Wbicover his love of pleaſure in the former, and his wiſ- 
WE con in the latter. 


3 E viſe and yet volupt 
. * e which, with reſpect to Balbec at leaſt, ſeems 
baue ſcarce any other foundation 3 for no where could 


Indeed the 


It is probable that his character, as a 
uous prince, may have given riſe to 
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an eaſtern monarch enjoy a more luxurious retirement 
than amidſt the ſtreams and ſhades of Ballac. The na- 
tives tell many ſtories of the manner in which he ſpent 
his hours of dalliance in this retreat; a ſubject on which 
mar warm imagination of an Arab is apt to be too parti- 
cular, 

It may be more reaſonably enquired, whether the 
Phenicians did not ere& theſe temples in the neigh- 
bourhood of their capital; for it is pretty certain that the 
lun was worſhipped here in the flouriſhing times of that 
people, when this plain was probably a part of their 
territory. According to Macrobius, the city obtained 
both its name and worſhip from Heliopolis, in Egypt; 
and he obſerves, that the ſtatue of Helioprlitan Jovè was 
brought from thence to this city.“ This divinity,” lays 
he,“ was both Jupiter and the Sun; which appears as 
© well by the rites of the worſhip, as by the attributes of 
the ſtatue, which is of gold, repreſenting a perſon 
* without a beard, who holds in his right hand a whip, 
& like a charioteer, and a thunderbolt with ears of corn 
in his left, all which point out the united powers of 
Jupiter and Apollo; and the temple excels in divi- 
„ nation.“ 

But, inſtead of conſulting the Jew:h or Phe cian 
hiſtories for buildings of the Corinthian and Tonic orders, 
it may be thought more proper to ſearch for tnem during 
the time when this country was in the poſſeſſion of the 
Greeks but we do not find them mentioned from the 
period when it was conquered by Alexander, to that 
when it was ſubdued by Pompey. Hence it is reaſonable 
to conclude, that they were works of a later date; and 
indeed John of Antioch, ſurnamed Malala, obſerves, that 
Antonius Pius erected a temple to Jupiter at Helicpolis, 
near L.banus, in Phænicia, that was one of the wonders 
of the world. Tunis is the only hiſtorian who takes no— 
tice of the building of a temple in this place. 

We ſhall now proceed to DAMAscus, at preſent called 
SHAM, at a ſmall diſtance from which the river Barrady, 
which ſupplies that city and its gardens with water, 
pours down in a ſtream near twenty yards broad from 
the mountains, which are cleft aſunder to give it admiſ- 
ſion into the plain below. From a precipice on theſe 
mountains the traveller has a moſt perfect view of Da- 
maſcus, and no proſpect in the world can appear more 
delightful. It ſtands in a level plain of ſuch extent, that 
the mountains which encompaſs it on the farther fide can 
ſcarcely be diſcerned, and is only two miles diſtant from 
the place where the river Barrady breaks out from be- 
tween the mountains, to which its gardens almoſt extend. 
The city is about two miles in length; it is thick-ſet 
with moſques, and the gardens, by which it is on all ſides 
encloſed, are ſaid to be no leſs than thirty miles in 
compaſs; whence it reſembles a noble city ſeated in the 
midft of a vaſt wood. Theſe gardens are filled with fruit- 
trees, kept treſh and verdant by the waters of the Bar- 
rady; and from amidit the trees riſe many minorets, obe- 
liſks, ſummer- houſes, and turrets. 

A conſiderable part of the beauty of this proſpect ariſes 
from the river ; which, on its iſſuing from between the 
clefts of the mountain, ſeparates into three ſtreams : the 
middlemoſt and largeſt runs through the city, where it 
ſupplies all the ciſterns and fountains ; while the two 
others encircle it, one to the right, and the other to the 
left, diſperſing a multitude of little currents through the 
gardens, where they are improved into fountains and 
other water-works, which are peculiarly charming in a 
country where the heat of the climate renders a profuſion 
of water one of the greateſt luxuries, 

On a nearer approach, the garden-walls appear of a 
ſingular ſtructure, they being buiit of bricks dried in 
the ſun, of an extraordinary ſize, and being two yards 
long, one broad, and half a yard thick. T wo rows of 
them placed edge-ways, one upon another, form in this 
dry country a durable wall expeditiouſly built at a ſmall 
EXpence. | 

Damaſcus is ſituated in thirty - three degrees north 
latitude, The ftreets, as in other hot countries, are 
narrow, and all the houſes built of no better materials 
than either ſun-burnt brick, or Flemiſh wall coarſely 
daubed over; whence, upon any violent ſhowers, the 
whole city is rendered, by the waſhing of the houſes, an 
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entire quagmire; yet the gates and doors of thoſe ſtruc- 
tures are adorned with marble, carved and inlaid with 
great beauty and variety, and nothing can appear more 
{urpriſing than to ſee ſuch a mixture of mud and marble, 
meanneſs and grandeur. On the inſide there is generaliy 
a large court, encompaſſed by ſplendid apartments, beau- 
tified with marble fountains, and floored with variegated 
marble in Meſaic work. The ceilings are, after the 
Turkiſh manner, richly painted and gilt, and the carpets 
and cuſhions are extremely beautiful. 

In this city is the church of St. John Baptiſt, which 
the Turks have converted into a moſque. This is a very 
noble ſtructure ; the gates, which are extremely large, 
are covered with braſs, and before it is a ſpacious court 
about a hundred and fifty yards long, and eighty or a 
hundred broad, paved all over. On the three ſides of 
this court is a double cloiſter, ſupported by two rows of 
granite columns of the Corinthian order, which are ex- 
ceeding beautiful and lofty. In this moſque the Turks 
pretend to have the head of St. John, and ſome other 
relics; and they here maintain, that at the day of judg- 
ment Chri/t will deſcend into this moſque, as Aahomet 
will into that of Feru/alem. 

The caſtle is a good ruſtic building, three hundred and 
forty paces in length, and ſomewhat leſs in breadth, In 
it is depoſited a great quantity of armour and arms taken 
from the Chri//tans. 

In this city is a large coffee-houſe, capable of enter- 
taining four or five hundred people under the ſhade of 
trees. It has two quarters for the reception of gueſts, 
one fit for the ſummer, and the other for the winter, 
That deſigned for the ſummer is a ſmall iſland, waſhed 
by a large ſwift ſtream, and ſhaded over head with trees 
and mats. Here a multitude of Turks reſort, there being 


nothing which they behold with ſuch delight as the ſhade | 


of green trees and water; to which, if a beautiful face 
be added, they ſay, that all three will baniſh the moſt 
obſtinate melancholy. 

They ſhew here a {mall grotto, in which is a Chri/tian 
altar, and a Tur #1/þ oratory, near each other: this grotto, 
according to their tradition, was the houſe where Ananias 
reſtored Sz. Paul to his fight. 

The Turks will not ſufter a Frank to ride on horſe— 
back when he goes to ſee the gardens or other curioſities 
without the city; but he muſt either walk on foot, or 
ride upon an aſs, there being afles always ſtanding in 
the ſtreets equipt and ready for mounting. The rider 
has no occaſion for either whip or ſpur, for the maſter of 
the aſs, or his ſervant, follows him wherever he goes, 
and forccs him along with a goad. | 

At two or three hours diſtance from Damaſcus is a high 
hill, which, according to tradition, is the place on which 
Cain and Abel offered ſacrifice, and where Cain flew his 
brother. 

Damaſcus is a place of great trade, One of the prin- 
cipal manufactures carried on there is the making of 

ſword: blades, knives, and other utenſils of iron and ſteel ; 
the water here being eſteemed excellent for tempering 
their metal. The making of dna is another manu— 
facture in which they excel. They allo make great quan- 
tities of ſoap. The principal merchandizes brought from 
hence, beſides the above, are 7% tber, made of the da- 
maſk-roſes, which grow plentifully here, raw and wrought 
filks of ſeveral kinds, wine, and prunes or damaſcencs. 

Near to this city is a valley or plain, which the Ara- 
bians conſider as fo delightful a ſpot, that they call it 
one of the four paradiſes of Alia. 

S1D0N, called by the Turks SAY D, is ſituated upon the 
coaſt to the ſouthward of Tripoly, in thirty-three degrees 
thirty- three minutes north latitude, It was anciently a 
place of great ſtrength, and had a very extenſive trade ; 
but though it is ſtill populous, it has fallen from its an- 
cient grandeur, as the many beautiful columns found in 
the gardens without the preſent walls ſufficiently prove. 
It is fill a place of ſome trade, and has an harbour 
which is pretty well frequented. The city is defended 
by an old caſtle, and near it is an ancient unfurniſhed 
palace, where the baſha reſides. 

About twenty miles to the ſouth of Sidon ſtands the 
ancient I'YRE, called by the Turks SUR. This City is 
ſituated in thirty-three degrees north latitude, and was 
once famous for a ſhell- fiſn which produced a moſt beau- 


near Ferigſalem and Bethlchem, . 
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| Tus 
tiful purple, thence called the Tyrian dye. Th: | 
is now nothing but a heap of venerable ruins "Par T 
two harbours ; that on the north ſide is extreme . on ſoft | 
and the other is choaked up by the ruins of th. 8, rietY 
city. The preſent inhabitants are only a few 5 ancient mouf 
men, who live in vaults and caves. The Sar "iter {lem 
try is naturally fertile, being watered by 1 In th 
ſprings, but is now neglected, nber d in the 
and o 
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Petrifaclions and ſacred Relics. Of the River ] I Ide 
and the Dead Sea; an Account of the bitumingus 11 r 1 richo; 
which riſes in that Lake; and of an extranrdinary 155 W the ch 
of Pebbles found on the Shore. Several ſuperſlitinus 3 W the 77 
nions refuted, The ancient Fertility of Paleſtine Sravel I peale ; 
even from its preſent State; with an Account of its Fo * ſents W 
tables and Aui mals. 15 charity 
| Wit 
P4 LESTINE is bounded on the north by Mow W is not « 
: Libanus, which ſeparates it from that part of 95 . is by f 
anciently called Phenicia; on the eaſt by 1Zunt H. W oc in / 
mon, which ſeparates it from Arabia Deſerta; on 0 not con 
ſouth by Arabia Petræa; and on the weſt by the 1. o deep 
terranean, This country received the name of Palin F feet, ] 
from the Philiſtines, who dwelt on the ſea coaſt; it wi; che me. 
called Fudlea from Judab, and is termed the Hoh Lan, miles al 
from its being the ſpot where the ancient prophets ful Dead 8 
reſided, where our Saviour himſelf received his birth, Water. 


preached his holy doctrines, confirmed them by miracles 
and laid down his life for mankind. This country l 
only about a hundred and fifty miles in length, and ge- 


nerally eighty in breadth, though in ſome places it j the Dea 
wider, and in others narrower; it is ſituated in the fourth ſeventy- 
and fifth climate, between thirty-one and thirty-three accordin 
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degrees thirty minutes north latitude ; and the long 
day is about fourteen hours and a quarter. 
The climate of Pale/tine differs but little from that of 


Barbary, except in its being hotter. The eaſterly winds 


are uſually dry, though they are ſometimes tempeſtuous; W one thirc 
and thoſe which are weiterly are attended with rain, eſpect t 
Though the heat from the ſituation of the country with S ways r 
reſpect to the equator might be expected to be exceſlive, the botte 
yet Mount Libanus, from its uncommon height, is ng the f 
covered all the winter with ſnow. The Rev. Dr. Su the cxte: 
obſerves, that in travelling by night through the valles and diſpe 
of Mount Ephraim, he and his company were attended ad, hoy 
for above an hour by an ignis fatuus that aſſumed a variety WE :;ccater d. 
of extraordinary appearances; it was ſometimes globulat, * chemſclve 
then reſembled the flame of a candle; but inſtantly ii ie lake, 
would fpread itſelf, and involve the whole company in it ung wit 
pale inoſfenſive light; then contracting itſelf, it would Wo" the th 
inſtantly ciſappear; but in leſs than a minute weuld again =” and 
become viſible as before; or, moving from one place? een frie 
another, would expand itſelf, at particular intervals, tt black as 
two or three acres of the adjacent mountains. It is i*- Y W 

4 Je R 


markable that in the preceding evening the atmoſpucre 
had been uncommonly thick and hazy, and the de u- 
uſually unctuous and clammy. 

The firſt rains, as they are called, generally fall about 
the beginning of November ; and the latter rains ſome- 
times in the middle, and ſometimes towards the end 0! 
April. In the country round Jeruſalem, if a moderate 
quantity of ſnow falls in the beginning of February, and 
the brooks ſcon after overflow their banks, it is thought 
to promiſe a fruitful year; and the inhabitants make te- 
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joicings upon this occaſion ; like the Egyptians upon i e 
cutting of the Nile: but this country is ſeldom retrelhe __ " 
with rain during the ſummer ſeaſon. Wn 
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The ſame learned author obſerves, that in Juden hes 
the barley in full car in the beginning of April, and in the 
middle it began to turn yellow in the ſouthern din 
He found it as forward near Jericho at the eld“ 
March, as in the plains of Acra a fortnight after; du 
either of thoſe places there was little wheat in th*® 
and the ſtalk was ſcarcely above a foot high in the fei 
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« of Tudea are in many places covered with a 
3 in which is incloſed a great va- 
?" of ſhells and corals. The greateſt part of the 
"_ tains of Carmel, and thoſe of Feruſalem and Beth- 
= are alſo covered with a white chalky ſtratum. 
former are gathered many ſtones, which, being 
. the form, as is pretended, of olives, melons, peaches, 
= are impoſed upon pilgrims not only as 


other fruit, 
_ fruits petrified, but as antidotes againſt ſeveral 
liſeaſes deed the olives, which are the /aprdes judaict 


of the ſhops, Dave been an approved medicine againſt 
wh id oravel ; however, little can be ſaid in fa- 
the ſtone and 8 7 d 
our of their peaches and melons, which are only roun 

aint ſtones of different ſizes, beautified on the inſide with 
any nobs, that are made to paſs for ſeeds and kernels. 
be waters of Jordan and Siloam 3 the roſes of 7e- 
„ieh; beads made of the olive-ſtones of Gethſemane ; 
the chalk-ſtone of the grotto near Bethlehem, called 
the Virgin's milk ; the little round calculi, called her 
peaſe; and other curioſities of the like nature, are pre- 
cats which the pilgrims uſually receive in return for their 
„ar . 

Wil reſpect to the rivers of this country, the Jordan 
is not only the moſt conſiderable, but, next to the Nile, 
is by far the largeſt to be found either in the Levant 
or in Barbary, Dr. Shaw ſays, that though he could 
not compute it to be more than thirty yards broad, it is 
ſo deep, that even at the brink he found it to be nine 
feet. If we take this, ſays he, during the whole year, for 
the mean depth of the ſtream, which runs about two 
miles an hour, then Jordan will daily diſcharge into the 
Dead Sea about fix millions ninety thouſand tons of 
water, So great a quantity of water daily received, 
without increaſing the limits of that ſea, or Jake, has 
made fome conjecture, that it is carried off by ſubterra- 
neous cavities, or abſorbed by the burning ſands ;z but if 
the Dead Sea is, according to the genera] computation, 
ſeventy-two miles long, and eighteen broad, by allowing, 
according to the obſervation of the great Mr. Halley, fix 
thouſand nine hundred and fourteen tons of vapour for 
every ſquare mile, there will be daily drawn up in clouds, 
to refreſh the carth with rain or dews, eight millions 
nine hundred and*ſixty thouſand tons, which is almoſt 
one third more than it reccives trom this river. With 
reſpect to the bitumen, for which this lake has been 
always remarkable, it is ſaid to riſe at certain times from 
the vottom in large hemiſpheres, which, on their touch- 
ing the ſurface of the water, and being acted upon by 
the external air, burſt with a great noiſe and ſmoke, 
and diſperſe themſelves in a thouſand pieces. This is 
F laid, however, only to happen near the ſhores; for in 
greater depths the eruptions are ſuppoſed only to diſcover 
{themſelves by the columns of ſmoke which ariſe from 
the lake, This bitumen is probably accompanied on its 
iüng with ſulphur, as both are found promiſcuouſly 
Jon the ſhore, The latter exactly reſembles native ſul- 
Iphur, and the former is brittle, and yields a fetid ſmell 
Wy pon friction, or on its being fet on fire; it is alſo as 
black as jet, Which it exactly reſembles in its ſhining 
BY eppearance, 

: The Rev. Mr. Maundrel found on the ſhore a black 
bort of pebbics, that burn on being held to the flame of a 
* andle, yielding a moſt offenſive ſmell; but though they 
loſe their weight in burning, they do not decreaſe in 
ns Theſe ſtones are common on the neighbouring 
HK ils, and are capable of being carved and poliſhed to as 
eat a perfection as marble. 

bas been commonly reported, that all the birds 
bat attempt to fly over this lake drop down dead into 
3 L and that neither fiſh, nor any other animal can live 
3 waters; but this is ſo far from being 
3 mg yu fly over the lake without any viſible 
q e yo = {hore are the ſhells of fiſh reſem— 
Wh 3 ers caſt up by the waves. The water 
1 os yu = only ſalt, but very bitter and 
wan wh n 2 e laſt- mentioned gentleman being de- 
3 fot os its ſtrength, went into it, and found 
bs. * up in ſwimming, with uncommon 
. the apples of Sodom, mentioned by ſe- 
2 zuthors, theſe are alſo a fiction, for nothing of 
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ad is either ſeen or mentioned near this lake; nor 
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is there any tree from which ſuch kind of fruit might be 
expected. 

Our modern unbelievers have dwelt much on the 
rocks of Pale/t:ne, the barrenneſs of the country, and the 
diſagreeableneſs of the climate, in order to invalidate the 
accounts given in Scripture of the fertility of that land 
of Promiſe, which is repreſented there as flowing with 
milk and honey ; but the Rev. Dr. Shaw, who ſeems to 
have examined the country with an uncommon degree 
of accuracy, and was qualified by the ſoundeſt philoſo- 
phy to make the moſt juſt obſervations, ſays, that was 
the Holy Land as well cultivated as in former times it 
would be more fertile than the very beſt parts of Syria 
and Phœnicia, becauſe the ſoil is generally much rich. r, 
and, every thing conſidered, yields larger crops. Thus 
the cotton gathered in the plains of Zabulon, Eſdraclon, 
and Ramah, is more eſteemed than that produced near 
Tripoly and Sidonz and it is impoſſible for pulſe, 
wheat, or any other grain, to exceed what is commonly 
ſold at Feruſalem. Therefore, the barrenneſs, ſays he, 
of which ſome authors complain, does not procced from 
the natural unfruitfulneſs of the country, but from the 
want of inhabitants, the indolence which prevails among 
the few who poſleſs it, and the perpetual diſcords and 
depredations of the petty princes who ſhare this fine 
country. 

Indeed, the inhabitants can have but little inclination 
to cultivate the earth. In Palz/tine,” ſays Mr. Mood, 
«© we have often ſeen the huſbandman ſowing, accom- 
e panied by an armed friend to prevent his being rob- 
& bed of the ſeed;“ and, after all, whoever ſows is un- 
certain whether he ſhall ever reap the harveſt. As the 
parts about Zeru/alem in particular have been deſcribed 
as rocky and mountainous, it has thence been .raſhly con- 
ciuded, that it is barren ; but this is ſo far from being the 
caſe at preſent, that, notwithſtanding the want there has 
been for many ages of a proper culture, the plains and 
vallies, though as fertile as ever, are almoſt entirely neg- 
lefed, while every little hill is crowded with inhabitants. 
It cannot here be urged, that the inhabitants enjoy more 
ſafety than in the plains; for they have no walls or any 
fortifications to ſecure either their viilages or encamp- 
ments; and as there are few places of difficult accels, 
both lie equally expoſed to the ravages of an enemy: but 
they find ſufficient conveniences for themſelves, and 
much greater for their cattle, which feed upon a richer 
herbage; and both are refreſhed by ſprings of excellent 
water, 

Corn, wine, and oil, with milk and honey, were 
both the food and the principal dainties of the early 
ages. Theſe were once the produce of this country, as 
they might be ſtill in the greateſt plenty, only by uſing 
proper care. The plenty of wine alone is at preſent 
wanting; yet, from the goodneſs of the little ſtil] made at 
Fervſalem and Hebron, we find that theſe rocks, barren 
as they are improperly called, might yield a much greater 
quantity, did but the Turk and Arab encourage the cul- 
tivation of the vine. Ihe wi/d-»2ney, once part of the 
food of St. John Baptiſt, ſhews there was plenty of it in 
the deſarts of Judea; and by taking the hint from nature, 
and enticing the bees into hives, the quantity might be 
vaſtly increaſed. As in ſome places the mountains abound 
with roſemary, thyme, ſage, and ſuch aromatic plants as 
are chiefly ſought by the bees; ſo others are as well 
ſtocked with ſhrubs, and a delicate ſhort graſs, of both 
which the cattle are more fond than of the plants com- 
mon to meadows and fallow ground. The milk of the 
cattle thus fed is not only far richer, but their fleſh is 
more ſweet and nouriſhing. 

Theſe mountainous diſtrifts have been alſo valuable 
on other accounts; they ſeem to have been formerly well 
planted with olive-trees, one acre of which, if properly 
improved, is more valuable than twice the extent of 
arable ground; and ſeveral parts of Paleſtine, no leſs 
than Idumea, which lies contiguous to it, are repreſented 
by the ancients as abounding in date-trees. 

In the beginning of March, the plains between Fafa 
and Ram oh, and other places in the road to Feru/alem, 
are particularly diſtinguiſhed by beds of tulips, frutil- 
laries, and other plants of the ſame clais. The balſam- 


tree, however, is no longer found in this country, 
and 
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and the dudaim, or mandrakes, mentioned in the Scrip- 


to perfection, than the kermez, or ſummer:-ſig, ſold by 


the grocers, begins to be formed, and is ſeldom ripe be- by a double wall defended by towers: and 
fore Auguſt, when it frequently puts forth another crop, Walls are ditches, ramparts, and a kind of ba 
uſually of a much larger ſize, and of a darker colour, with ſtone, 


noſes, and dishguring their faces in ſuch 3 m. 
tures, are equally wanting. What the Chri/tian inha- rendered them more adapted to excite horror mn 1 
bitants of Feruſalem take for that fruit are the pods of Hence the ſoldiers ſoon after breaking into the 
the jelathon, a leguminous plant peculiar to corn-ficlds. | Were ſo diſappointed at ſeeing, inſtead of a 
The boccora, or early-fig, is not ripe before the middle blooming beauties, ſuch diſmal objects, that 
or Jatter end of Fune: but no ſooner does it draw near | put them to the ſword, 
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The city appears to have been former]y 


that hangs ripening on the tree even after the leaves To the ſouth of Acra is SEBASTA, the ancient Sms: method 
are ſhed; and if the winter proves mild, is gathered as a the Capital of the ten tribes after their revolt from pe, bs an i: 
delicious morſel in the ſpring ; and as the fruit of this houſe of David; and it being rendered by Hero a ver, de cha 
plant always precedes the leaves, when our Saviour faw magnificent city, he gave it the name of Selo/2a, in hy Dungbi 


one of them in fuil vigour having leaves, he might, ac- | nour of Auguſtus Ceſar. It is leated on a lo 
cording to the common courſe of things, juſtly ““ look of an oval figure, which riſes in a fruitfy] 
<« for fruit, and haply find ſome,” of the former or latter rounded by a range of hills, and is now entire 
kind. verted into gardens, having no other remains of 

Every part of the country abounds with plenty of | once 2 famous city, but a large ſquare encompaſſed with 
game, as anteioves, hares, and rabbits; and of the winged columns, and the ruins of a great church laid to he 
kind, woodcrcks, partridges, tral, ſnipes, and ſeveral | rected over the place where John the Baptiſt was impri. 
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others, which are all caught by hawking and the chace. ſoned and beheaded. In the body of the church is 3 and the 
The hawks are uſually of the nature ar! ſize of our ſtaircaſe into the dungeon, where they ſay his blog? Was W fon tt 
goſs-hawks, and ſo ſtrong as to bring down a buſtard, ſhed. There are here a few poor families of the 7}; adjacen 
and ſtop an antelope in full carter Among the un- who have a great veneration for this priſon, No 4 


common animals is the daman Jjrazl, which ſignifics 


Iſrael's lamb ; this is the /aphan of the Scriptures, and is Sychem, which ſtands in a narrow valley between 4% 


common both in Mount Libanus and in other places of 
this country, It is of the ſize of a rabbit, but is of a 
browner colour, with ſmalier eyes, and a more pointed 
head. The fore-feet are ſhort, and thoſe behind very 
Jong in proportion to them. Theſe animals uſually 
ſhelter themſelves in holes and clefts of the rocks, but 
ſometimes burrow in the ground, 


SECT, . 


Of the principal Places of Paleſtine, with a particular 
Deſcription of JERUSALEM, and of the Ceremonies per- 
formed in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre in that 
City : With the moſt remarkable Places in the neighbour- 
ing Country ujually viſited by Pilgrims. 

| AGRA, anciently called Accho, ſituated in thirty- 

two degrees forty minutes north latitude, is one of 
the places from which the //rae/ites could not expel the 
ancient Canaanites. In after-times, it being enlarged by 

Ptulemy I. he, from his own name, called it Ptolemais ; 

but it has ſince reſumed ſome reſemblance of its ancient 

name. This city was the ſcene of many obſtinate diſ- 
putes between the Croi/aders and the Saracens. In the 
year 1191 it was taken by Richard I, king of England, 

and Philip of France, and given to the knights of S.. 

John of Feruſalem, who kept poſſeſſion of it an hundred 

years ; when the Turks, after a long ſiege, took and 

razed it to the ground, in order to prevent ſuch ſlaughter 
for the future. Its ſituation is as advantageous as poſ- 
ſible; on the north and eaſt it is encompalled by a ſpa- 

. cious fertile plain; on the weſt it is waſhed by the 


the gov 
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Ebal on the north, and Gerizim on the ſouth. The $4. W boricba 
maritans, Whoſe chief reſidence is at Sychem, have 3 public 
mall temple upon mount Gerizim, to which they Rill Habiſts 
repair at certain ſeaſons, for religious worſhip, and it i noe 
ſaid aſſemble once a year to offer ſacrifices there. Upon 
one of theſe mountains God commanied the children of 
ljracl to ſet up great ſtones plaſtered over, inſeribed with 
the body of the law, and to erect an altar and offer (4. 
crifices, feaſting and rejoicing before the Lord, Dat. 
xxvii. 4. But whether Ebal or Gerizim was the place 
appointed for this folemnity, is not eaſily determined; 
as the Hebrew Pentateuch, and ours from it, aſſert that X 
Mount Ebal was appointed for that uſe, while the Sanz- Intern 
ritan ſays that it is Gerizim. their le 
Mr. Haundrel, who viſited the chief prieſt of the 8. *? the £ 
maritans, diſcourſed with him about this and other di- all his! 
ficulties, when the chief pricſt aſſerted, that the Jeu, Couch © 
out of hatred to the Samaritans, had altered the text, n 
putting Elal for Gerizim, becauſe the Samaritans wor- r N 
ſhipped in the latter mountain, which, for that reaſon, | al ak 
they would not have to be the true place appointed by WM 3 
God for his worſhip; to confirm which he alleged, ht 8 rc; 
Ebal was the mountain of curſing, and naturally unplea- 3 
fant, while Gerizim was pleaſant and fertile, and the ** 9 
mountain of bleſſing appointed for religious feſtivals, 8 
However, he acknowledged that none of the great {tones, = o 
waich Jaſbua was directed to ſet up, were to be found on kie = 
Gerizii. 0 « 
At a ſmall diſtance from Napleſa is Jacob's well, mot FE 5 
famous for our Saviour's conference with the woman of Which | 
Samaria, Over this well there once ſtood a large church In ar 
built by St. Helena, of which none but the foundation 8 
now remains. 'The well is at preſent covered wich a 
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A little farther to the ſouth is NaeLosa, the ancient 
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Mediterrane an, and on the ſouth by a large bay which 
extends from the city as far as Mount Carmel; it, how- 
ever, contains little more than a few Cottages, and pro- 
digious heaps of ruins, that only ſerve to ſhew its former 
ſtrength. 
The remains of the following ſtructures diſtineuiſh 
themſelves from the general heap by evident marks of 
magnificence and ſtrength: the cathedral of St. Andrew, 
which riſes higher and is more conſpicuous than the reſt ; 
the church of St. John; the convent of the knights hoſ- 
P-callers ; the palace of the grand maſter of that order, 
and ſome remains of a Jarge church, that once belonged 
to a convent, of which the Chri/tians there tell the 
fo'lowing remarkable ſtory:— The Turks, after a long 
ſiege, took the city by ſtorm in the year 1291, when 
the abbels ot the convent, dreading Jeſt ſhe and her 
nuns ſhould be treated as is uſual in ſuch caſes, al- 
ſembied them, and exhorting them to mangle their 
faces, as the only means of preſerving their virginity, 
inſtantly, with an heroic courage, ſet them the example, 
which the nuns boldly followed, by cutting off their 


: at | a plain 
old ſtone vault, into which pilgrims are let down throvgi A a 
a ſtraight hole, when removing a broad flat flone, they no part 
diſcover the mouth of the well, which is dug in the 
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firm rock; it is about three yards in diameter, and thirty” fade 


five in depth, about five of which are filled with watt, hs 
This, ſays Mr. Maundrell, proves the falſehood of tht mon fl 
ſtory told by travellers, that it is dry all the year round, to go u 
except on the anniverſary of the day when Chriſſ tat up | our Lon 
on its fide, at which time they pretend that it bubbics hewed 
plenty of water. | rock be 
JERUSALEM is encompaſſed with hills, ſo that the di This 
ſeems as if ſituated in an amphitheatre ; but no place # is {aid t 
fords a diſtant view of it: that from the mount of O Mother 
which is the beſt, and perhaps the fartheſt, is ſo * is a ſq 
that when our Saviour was there, Dr. Shaw obſetits i ruinous 


might be ſaid almoſt in a literal ſenſe to weep pour l pair, ar 


There are, however, few remains either of that city Church 
it appeared in our Saviour's time, or as it Was 112i each ot 
built by Adrian, its very ſituation being changer; faced y 
Hount Sion, the higheſt part of the ancient Jaiſdl Pictures 


is now almolt entirely excluded; while the * 
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3 Mint Calyary, where Chri/t ſuffered without 
joinine e at preſent al moſt ia the centre. 
he gays oo which is about three miles in circumference, 
| = in the thirty-firſt degree fifty minutes of north 
ou ad in the thirty-ſixch degree of eaſt Jongitude 
atituoe: = on a rocky mountain, on all fides of which 
N nar Res except towards the north; and is ſur— 
are fuer a deep valley, which is again encompalled 
ich hills. The walls are not ſtrong, nor have they any 
ene but towers are erected upon them, after the old 
method of fortihcation, and on one ſide only it is defended 
dy an inconfiderable ditch. The city has ſix gates; theſe 
ate that of Bethlebem, Mount Sion, Sterquilini, or the 
Dungbill Gate, St. Stephen 5, Herod 65 and that of Da- 
malcus, beſides the Golden Gate, which is ſhut up. 
T he private buildings are mean, the ſtreets are narrow, 
and this ancient city but thinly inhabited. Many pil- 
ims reſort hither, the accommodating whom with ne- 
Ieſſaries, ſeems the principal buſineſs of the inhabitants. 
A Turk; baſha reſides here to preſerve good order, 
and collect the grand ſeignior's tribute from the pilgrims 
and the pricſts who live here; and alſo to protect them 
from the Arabs, when they viſit the holy places in the 
adjacent count. 
No European Chriſtian is allowed to enter the city till 
the governor is intormed of his arrival, and he has paid 
the duties required; nor are any permitted to enter on 
horſeback, or with arms, except they come with ſome 
public miniſter or conſul. The Europeans, whether 
pg or Proteſtants, always go to the Latin or Pepiſb 
convent, where they are entertained by the guardian and 
frizrs for their money, though ſome diſtinction is made 
between thoſe who travel thither out of devotion, and 
- thoſe who only come out of curioſity. 
The pilgrims are indeed treated with peculiar marks 
of reſpect, The druggerman, or interpreter, with ſome 
others deputed by the convent, uſually meet the pilgrims 
without the gate of the city, there they pay the duties, 
aud bring them to the cloiſter, where they are handſomely 
entertaincd, and an apartment is aſſigned them, and then 
their feet are waſhed. Some time after they are conducted 
to the chapel, to which the father guardian comes with 
al his monks, and having made the pilgrims fit on a 
couch of crimſon velvet, waſhes their feet in veſſels of 
water mixed with roſes, and kiſſes them; and after the 
guardian has done, the fame ceremony is performed by 
al! the monks, who in the mean while ſing hymns and 
anthems, At the concluſion of this ceremony, each of 
the pilgrims receives a wax taper, and they all make a 
proceſſion about the cloiſter, ſinging Te Deum, for bring- 
ing them in ſafety to the holy city; and this they per- 
torm at three altars, that is, the high altar dedicated to 
the Holy Gho/? ; at the altar of our Lord's laſt ſupper ; 
and at the altar of Chriſt's appearing to St. Thomas afte. 
his reſurrection, 
One of the principal places viſited by pilgrims, is 
the church of the holy ſepulchre upon Mount Calvary, 
which is about one hundred paces long, and ſixty wide. 
In order to lay the foundation of this church, the foun- 
ders were obliged to reduce the top of the mount to 
8 plain area, by Cutting down ſeveral parts of the rock, 
and railing others; but they ſay that care was taken that 
no parts of the hill more immediately concerned in our 
Sagicur's paſſion ſhould he altered; and therefore that part 
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left entire, and at preſent ſtands ſo high above the com- 
mon floor of the church, that there are twenty-one ſteps 
| go up to the top; and the noly ſepulchre, in which 
our L:rd's body was laid, which was originally a cave 
wed in the rock, is now a grotto above ground, the 
rock being cut away from it. 
This church, with many others throughout Paleſtine, 
15 1a1d to have been founded by the empreſs Helena, the 
mother of Conſtantine the Great. At the welt end of it 
33 tower or ſteeple, which appears ſomewhat 
el 2 the edifice in general is kept in good re- 
* as e e appearance. The body of the 
py 2 „and has two circular gallerigs above 
ere upported by large ſquare pillars, formerly 
ced with white marble ; and here are leveral Maſaic 


pictures in niches, repreſenting prophets, apoſtles, and 
25 
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of the mount, where Chi was faſtened to the croſs, is 
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among the ret, Comflantine, the it Ci iin emperor, 
and his mother Helena. This part of the church is co» 
vered with a dome of a prodigious ſize, ſupported br 
rafters of cedar, with an opening at the top, through 
which it reccives ſufficient light. Exactly underneath 
this aperture is the holy ſepulchre, which rites con— 
ſiderably above the pavement: and the rock on the 
outſide is hewn into the form of a chapel, adorned 
with ten beautiful columns of white marble, adjoin— 
ing to the wall, and ſupporting a cornice. People are 
obliged to ſtoop very low in entering the door, which 
does not exceed a yard in height; but within, it is about 
eight feet ſquare, and as much high ; all cut out of the 
ſolid rock, and lined with white marble. The tomb in 
which they ſay our Lord was laid, is raiſed in the form 
of an altar, almoſt three feet from the floor, extending 
the whole length, and half the breadth of this little 
chapel, ſo that there is not room ſor more than three per- 
ſons to kneel without great inconvenience, Ihe multi- 
tude of lamps here kept continually burning, renders the 
place extremely hot; the ſmoke of which eſcapes thro? 
vent-holes cut through the roof, over which is a ſmall 
canopy covered with lead, ſupported by ſix double Co- 
rinthian columns. 

The choir has ſome reſemblance to that of our cathe- 
drals ; and 1s ſeparated from the body of the church by 
a wall, which has a door oppoſite to that of the holy ſe- 
pulchre; terminating to the eaſt in a ſemicircle, where 
the high altar ſtands, which is richly gilt, and hung 
round with the pictures of ſeveral ſaints, painted full- 
faced, after the manner of the Greets, to whom the 
choir belongs. 

Though the church of the ſepulchre is leſs than one 
hundred paces in length, and not more than fixty in 
breadth, it is ſuppoſed to contain twelve or thirteen 
places conſecrated by ſome action relating to our Sa— 
viour's death and reſurrection. As, the place where the 
ſoldiers derided him; where they divided his garment ; 
where he was cenfined while they dug the hole in which 
they erected the croſs ; where he was nailed to it; where 
the croſs was erected; where the ſoldiers ſtood who 
pierced his ſide ; where his body was anointed in order 
for burial z where it was depoſited in the ſepulchre ; 
where the angels appeared to the women after his reſur- 
rection; where Chr:/? himſelf appeared to Mary Magda- 
len; all which, and many others, are ſuppoſed to- be 
contained within the narrow limits of this church ; and 
are all adorned with ſo many altars. 

Anciently every Chri/tian nation had a ſmall ſociety of 
monks, who zeſided in the galleries about the church, 
and the little buildings annexed to it ; but the greateſt 
part of them have forſaken theſe apartments, on account 
of the heavy rents impoſed upon them by the Turks; and 
none remain but the Latins, Greeks, Armenians, and 
Coptics, Every fraternity had alſo their altars, and a 
ſanctuary for their ſeparate uſe, from whence other na- 
tions were excluded. The ſeveral fects have contended 
to have the holy ſepulchre as their own property; and in 
particular the Greeks and Latins have ſo warmly diſputed 
the privilege of ſaying mals there, that they have ſome- 
times come to blows, and wounded each other at the very 
door of the ſepulchre: however, by the interpoſition of 
the French king, it was put into the hands of the Latins, 
who have the ſole privilege of ſaying maſs in it, though 
the Chriſtians of all nations may enter it, and perfor 
their private devotions there, 

Ten or twelve Latins, with a preſident over them, al- 
ways reſide in the church, and are daily employed in 
trimming the lamps; and every day they alſo make a 
ſolemn proceſſion, in which they carry tapers and cruci- 
fixes to the ſevera] ſanctuaries, ſinging at each a little 
hymn, relating to the ſubject of the place. But in the 
holy week before Fa/ter, when the pilgrims uſually flock 
to Jeruſalem, this is performed with greater ſolemnit 
than at other times. On the evening of Gocd- Friday, 
as ſoon as it begins to grow dark, all the friars and pil- 
grims altemble in the chapel of the Apparitien, a ſmall 
oratory on the north-ſiJe of the holy grave, in order to 
go in proceſhon round the church; but before this be- 
gins, one of the friars preaches a ſermon in Italian, on 


the darkneſs at ths crucifixion; and he has no ſooner 
4 12 begun, 
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begun, than all the candles are put out, to give a more 
lively image of that darkneſs; and thus they continue 
without light, till the preacher having concluded his 
diſcourſe, Every perſon preſent has a large lighted taper 
put into his hands, and the crucifixes and other uten- 
fils are put in order for the proceſſion, Among the reſt 
is a large crucifix, which bears the image of our Lord, 
as big as life, faſtened on with great nails. This 
image, which is well painted, and crowned with thorns, 
is carried at the head of the proceſſion, firſt to the pillar 
of Flagellation;z a large piece of which they pretend to 
have in a little cell, juſt by the chapel of the Apparition. 
There they ſing an hymn, and preach in Spauiſb on 
the ſcourging of our Lord. From hence they proceed to 
the priſon, where, they ſay, Chri/t was ſecured, while 
the ſoldiers prepared for his crucifixion : here alſo they 
ſing an hymn ; and a third friar preaches in French. 
They next proceed to the altar of the diviſion of Chri/t's 
garments, where they only ſing an hymn. From thence 
they go to the chapel of Deriſian, where they ſing an 
hymn, and have another ſermon in French. From this 
place they go to Calvary, leaving their ſhoes at the foot 
of the ſtairs. Here are two altars, one where Chri/t was 
nailed to the croſs, at which they lay down the great 
crucifix, and act the part of the Jets in nailing our 
Saviour to it; and after the hymn, one of the friars 
preaches another ſermon upon the crucifixion. At the 
other altar is a hole in the rock, in which they pretend 
the foot of the croſs ſtood, and here they ſet up their 
croſs with the bloody image upon it, and leaving it, ſing 
an hymn, afterwhich the father-guardian, ſeating himſelf 
before it in a chair, preaches a paſſion ſermon, in Italian. 
In this manner Mr. Maundrell ſaw it performed. 

About four feet from the hole in which they fix the 
foot of the croſs, is a cleft in the rock, ſaid to be made 
by the earthquake, which rent the rocks at the death of 
Chri/t. It has the appearance of a natural breach about 
a ſpan wide at its upper part; and the ſides of it anſwer 
each other, running in ſuch intricate windings as ſeem 
above the power of art to imitate. The chaſm is about 
two ſpans deep, after which it cloſes ; but again opens 
below, as may be ſeen in another chapel by the fide of 
Mount Calvary, where it runs down to an unknown 
depth, 

After this ſermon, two friars, repreſenting 7o/eph of 
Arimathea and Nicodemus, go with a grave and ſolemn 
air to the croſs, draw out the nails, and take down the 
pretended body, which is ſo contrived, that the joints are 
flexible as if it was really fleſh and bone; and the ſtranger 
is ſurpriſed to fee them bend down the arms, which 
were before extended, and lay them upon the body, 
which is received in a large winding-ſheet, and carried 
down from Mount Calvary, while all the company at- 
tend it to the ſtone of unction, which, they ſay, is the 
place where Chri/? was anointed and prepared for burial ; 
and here they caſt over the fictitious corpſe ſweet powders 
and ſpices, and in the mean while ſing an hymn, after 
which a friar preaches a funeral ſermon in Arabic. The 
pretended body is then carried away, and laid in the ſe- 
pulchre, where it is ſhut up till Eaſter Monday. 

There is another ceremony obſerved in this church, 
which is too ſingular to be omitted. This is a pious 
fraud performed by the Greet prieſts, who pretend, that 
upon every £Zaſter-eve, a miraculous flame deſcends into 
the holy ſepulchre, and kindles all the lamps and candles 
there. The Eaſter of the Greeks happening a week after 
that of the Latins, when Mr. Maundre!! was at Feruſa- 
lem, he went on the evening before their Ee Sunday 
to this church, which he found crowded with a diſtracted 
mob, making a hideous clamour ; and with difficulty 
preſſing through them, got into the gallery next the 
Latin convent, where he had a view of all that paſt, 
The people ran with all their might round the holy ſe- 
pulchre, crying, ** Hua, huia!?”” © This is he, this is 
he!“ And having at length, by their running round 
and their vociferation, almoſt turned their brains, they 
acted the moſt antic tricks imaginable, ſometimes drag- 
ging one another along the floor, and carrying others 
upon their ſhoulders, round the {epulchre : ſometimes } 
they carried men with their heels upwards, with ſuch | 
indecency as to expoſe their nudities; and ſometimes | 


Is Ag, 
they tumbled round the ſepulchre, like two)... 
{tage ; and, in ſhort, nothing Can be more ace * 
travagant than their behaviour upon this ovation 1 
frantic tumult laſted from twelve to four in * 1 
noon; and then the Greets ſat out in a proceſlion I 
the ſepulchre, followed by the Armenians, SAR tp, 
it three times, dreſſed in their embroidere WB. 
carrying crucifixes, ſtandards, and ftreamers, T. 
; y UWaids 
the end of the proceſſion, a pigeon came flutter... © 
the cupola over the ſepulchre, at which the Aki. "Pp 
doubled their ſhouts and clamour, The Lat he 
to the Engliſh gentlemen, that this bird was let ff * 
Greehs, to deceive the people into the belies Ke 7 
was a viſible deſcent of the Holy Ghojt. After the 
ceſſion, the ſuffragan of the Greet pattiarch mia 
principal Armenian biſhop, approached the door 6 Ba 
lepulchre, cut the ſtring with which it was faſtened, 28g 
breaking the ſeal, entered in, ſhutting the 4; 
them; all the candles and lamps within having W 
fore extinguiſhed in the preſence of the T,, 1. 
accompliſhment of the miracle drew nearer, the 6,1; 
mations were redoubled, and the people prc{li4 1 
ſuch violence towards the door, that it was not i» the 
power of the janizaries who ſtood to guard it, to ler 
them off with the ſevereſt blows. This crowti:s 1 
occaſioned by their deſire to light their candles at the bh 
flame, as ſoon as it was brought out of the ſepulchre, 
The two biſnops had not been above a minute in gte 
ſepulchre, before a glimmering of the holy tice was ten 
through ſome chinks of the door, at which the moi: be. 
haved with the moſt extravagant Kind of phrenzy. So | 
after the two biſhops came out with blazing torches Y — 
in their hands, which they held up at the door, Wg the ; Y 
people thronged about them to light their tapers an the f 
divine flame, though the Turks endeavoured to keey them at 
off with their clubs, and laid on without mercy. Inde : ada 
who got the hre, inſtantly applied it to their faces and . ae 
boſoms, pretending that it would not burn like an eat; 133 
flame; but none of them would try the experiment 
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long enough to make good this pretenſion. However, W diamcte! 
ſuch numbers of tapers were preſently light: d, that the Lord (at 
whole church ſecmed in a blaze; and this illuminziioa gone un 
concluded the ceremony. This ch 

The Latins take great pains to expoſe this ceremonr, who uſe 
as a ſhameful impoſition and ſcandal to the Chriſtian de- = On ar 
ligion. Mr. Thevenot obſerves, a flint and ſtcel would where C 
ſoon produce fire, were there none in the ſepulchte be— the bott 


fore; and, according to him, the Turks have die in dropt 
. . 2 
the cheat, and would have puniſhed them for it ; but tt: W vince St, 


patriarch repreſented, he could not pay them the moe E winding 
required of him, if they took from him the profit oft W imprefio 
holy fire: they are therefore ſuffered to count 8 W ſhown E 
juggle; and the prieſts have acted the cheat io long, that ot of 1 
they are now in a manner compelled to ſtand 19 1, !%r exceed fi 
fear of endangering the apoſtacy of the pecple. Jolire- tre- 

The zealous among theſe bigots ſmcar pieces of linen Ware the! 
with the melted wax which drops from thele tapers, 2! aud the c 
lay them up for winding-ſheets for themſelves and tier f pucchaſee 
friends; © imagining,” ſays Mr. Maundrell, thut u- bus ob; 
thing can be a better ſecurity againſt their ſultering bj We undrec 
the flames of hell.“ = 4 the 

The Armenians have a ſpacious convent on 2 plcaſ.i: Ws rocks, ſai 
ſpot of ground, which, with the gardens, covers all tot Wc fel] 
part of Mount Sion, which is at preſent within the Cy Ws 2 c2ve, 
walls; and they aſſert, that their church is built ovc! the Wit of ni. 
place where St, James, the brother of 7obn, was be⸗ ea 
headed. In this ſtructure are two altars richly adornes; 17. 
and in the middle of the church ſtands the pulpit covered . maſter b 
with tortoiſe-ſhell and mother of pearl, with 4 beautiful S Dy a w. 
cupola over it of the ſame fabric; and, it is ſaid, thi WE © by t! 
the tortoiſe-ſhell and mother of pearl are ſo exquins) WW” £10; 
mingled and inlaid, that the workmanſhip greatly excetcs . 
the value of the materials. I . Pilate ſ 

The Armenians have a chapel in the convent uber % 


they ſay the houſe of Annas ſtood, and on the inſide they us full 
ſhew a hole in the wall o point out the place wh:1s uns 
one of the officers of the high prieſt ſmote our $4710, Guild not 
In the court before the chapel is an olive- tree, to Vier: bermitte 
they pretend that Cyriſt was chained by order of Alg F Say mid 
to prevent his eſcape. They have alſo another [05 _ 


. | 1 
chapel on the ſpot where the houſe of Cataphai _ e, 
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| Itar they pretend is the ſtone that lay at 
and 8 eder fepulchre, which they ſay the 
LE: ſtole from the church of the ſepulchre and 
ae er though it is two yards and a quarter 
| brought ehither 3 — 4 I 
long, one yard broad, and a yard thick. is plaſtere 

PS? an about five or fix places are left bare to receive 
oe of the pilgrims. In this chapel is alſo ſhewn 
t {mall cell, ſaid to be our Lord's priſon, till the morning 
l nen he was carried before Pilate. 
W iſt without $79n-gate is the church of the Cenaculum, 
- they ſay Chriſt inſtituted his laſt ſupper 3 but this 
being converted into a moſque, the Chriſtiens are not per- 
E ſited to enter it. Near it are the ruins of a houſe in 
| which the Virgin 1s ſuppoſed to have died; and at ſome 
Jiſtance from it is a place where they ſay a Tew arreſted 
ber body as they were conveying it to the grave; but the 
| hand with which he ſeized the bier was withered. ; 
© At the bottom of Mount Sion, without the city, is 
E own Bath/beba's pool, where ſhe was waſhing herſelf 
bv hen David faw her from the terrace of his palace, At 
W . (mall diſtance from thence is the Potter's Field, after- 
B wards called The Field of Blood, but now named Campo 
= $15: this piece of ground is only about thirty yards 
long and fifteen broad, one half of which 1s taken up 
by a ſquare building erected for a charnel-houſe. It is 
twelve yards high, and bodies are let down into it from 
the top, where five holes are left open for that purpoſe, 
through which they may be ſeen under different degrees 
of putrefaction. A little below the Campo Santo is a 
cave, conſiſting of ſeveral rooms, one within another, 
where the diſciples are ſaid to have hid themſelves when 
they forſook their maſter. 

On Mount Olivet, they ſhew ſeveral caves cut with 
W intricate windings, called the ſepulchres of the prophets ; 
and twelve arched vaults, where it is pretended the 
apoſtles compiled their creed; and at the top of the 
unt they ſhew the place of our Saviour's aſcenſion, 
where there was anciently a large church; but all that 
remains of it is an octagonal cupola about eight yards in 
diameter, which is ſaid to be over the place where our 
Lord fat his laſt footſteps on earth; and upon a hard 
ſtone under a cupola is ſhewn the print of one of his feet. 
This chapel of the Iſcenſion is in the cuſtody of the Turks, 
who uſe it for a moſque. 
On another fide of the mountain they ſhew the place 
$ where Chri/t beheld the city and wept over it; and near 
the bottom is a great ſtone, upon which the bleſſed Vir- 
ein dropt her girdle after her aſſumption, in order to con- 
W vince Sf, Thomas; and there is ſtill to be ſeen a ſmall 
winding channel upon the ſtone, which they ſay is the 
W impreſhon of the girdle when it fell. A little lower is 
W ſhewn Geth/emane, an even piece of ground between the 
bot of Mount Olivet and the brook Cedron. It does not 
exceed fifty-ſeven yards ſquare, but is well planted with 
olire- trees, which the people are ſo credulous to believe 
Ware the fame which grew there in our Saviour's time; 
audi the olives, ſtones, and oil, produced from them are 
coated at a high price by the Spaniards : and yet Jo- 
4 bus obſerves, that Titus cut down all the trees within 
W- Þundred furlongs of Jeruſalem. 
dhe upper part of this garden is a flat ledge of naked 
„id to be the place on which Peter, James, and 


oel afleep during our Saviour”s agony ; and by it 
aaa, in which, it is ſaid, he underwent that bitter 
YN art of nis paſſion. Near it is a narrow piece of ground, 
e Jars long and one broad, ſaid to be the path on 
A n fads walked up to Chriſt, and ſaying, Hail 
| TN  ” Killed him. This narrow path is diſtinguiſh— 
; EY a on each fide, as a terra damnata, which was 
q 3 J the Turks, who, as well as the Chri/tians, deteſt 
* ground on which that infamous piece of treachery 
4 re They alſo ſhew the place where the palace 
W200; but upon this ſpot is now only an or- 
wa Lurkiſh houſe, from the terrace of which people 
* . ax rag of the ſpot on which the temple ſtood; 
ee that a fitter place for an auguſt building 
n be found on the whole earth; but no Chriſtian 
IN enter within the borders of that ground. 
= N e 8 the area ſtands a moſque of an octagonal 
Nv 10 to be erected on the ſpot where formerly ſtood 
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Pilate, they ſhew the room where Chi was mock- 
ed with enſigns of royalty, and buttered by the ſol- 
diers, On the other fide of the ſtreet is a room, which 
belongs to a weaver's ſhop, where it is ſaid our Saviour 
was ſcourged. In what is called the dolorous way, they 
ſhew the place where Pilate brought out our Lord to the 
people, ſaying, ** Behold the man!“ where Chri/? fainted 
twice under the croſs; where the Virgin Mary ſwooned 
at this tragical fight ; where St. Veronica preſented him 
a handkerchief to wipe his bleeding brows ; and where 
the ſoldiers compelled Simon to bear his croſs. 

They ſhew many other places, in the city of Fernſalem 
and its neighbourhood, diſtinguiſhed by ſome action of 
our Saviour's, or his apoſtles; ſo that there is not the 
leaſt circumſtance relating to his behaviour either re— 
corded in the Holy Scriptures, or believed as traditions, 
but they can point out the very ſpot where it was per- 
formed, with much greater exactneſs than thoſe who 
lived when the events happened. We ſhall now lead 
our reader to a few of thoſe places at a diſtance from 
Feruſalem, which are now celebrated on account of ſome 
one or other event in the hiſtory of 7e Chriſt, which 
are ſaid to have taken place there. | 

We ſhall begin with Bethlehem, which is famous for 
being the birth-place of our Saviour. It is ſeated two 
miles to the ſouth of Jeruſalem, on the ridge of a hill, 
in thirty-one degrees thirty minutes north latitude ; but 
at preſent is only an inconſiderabie place, though it is 
much viſited by pilgrims. It has, however, a church 
erected by Helena, which is yet entire, and in the form 
of a croſs, The roof is of cedar, ſupported by four rows 
of columns, ten in.cach row, made of one entire block 
of white marble, in many places beautifully ſpeckled, 
The walls are covered with large ſquares of white mar- 
ble, almoſt to the top, and the reſt is adorned with 
Moſaic painting. Over the midſt of the chancel is a 
handſome cupola, covered with Jead, and adorncd with 
figures in Moſaic work, Under the church, in a cave 
hewn out of the rock, is the chapel of the nativity, in 
which they pretend to ſhew the manner in which Christ 
was laid, which is allo cut out of the rock, and now en- 
cruſted with marble. An altar, with the repreſentation of 
the nativity, is erected here, and Jamps are kept burning 
before it. Here is alſo the chapel of St. Joſeph, the ſup- 
poſed father of our Lord, and of the Holy Innocents. The 
place is chiefly inhabited by a few poor Greefs; and at a 
ſmall diftance is a monaſtery of Franciſcan friars. 

Near Bethlehem they ſhew the place where the ſhep- 
herds were watching their flocks, when they received the 
glad tidings of Chriſt's birth; and at a ſmall diſtance is 
the village where they dwelt. 

The {/Idernefs of St. fobn, though very rocky, is well 
cultivated, and produces plenty of corn, vines, and olive— 
trees. In this wilderneſs they thew a cave and fountain, 
where they ſay the Baptiſt uſed to exerciſe his auſterities. 
Between this wilderneſs and Feruſalem is the convent of 
St. John, which is a large, ſquare, and neat modern 
ſtructure; and its church is particularly beautiful. Ir 
conſiſts of three iſles; and at the upper end of that to the 
north is a deſcent of ſeven marble ſteps to a {plendid altar, 
erected on the place wheie the Baptiſt is ſaid to have been 
born, This church has a handſome cupola in the middle, 
under which is a pavement of Maſaic work that is ſaid to 
equal, if not exceed, the fineſt works of the kind among 
the ancients, 

Nearer to Feru/alem is a neat convent of the Greets, 
that takes its name ſrom the holy croſs. It ſtands in a 
delightful ſituation ; but what is moit extraordinary, is, 
the reaſon they here give for its name and foundation 
for they ridiculouſly pretend, that here is the earth which 
nouriſhed the root, that bore the tree, of which the croſs 
was made, Under the high altar they thew a hole in 


7 


the ground, where the ſtump of the trce ſtood; and many 
pilgrims are fo blindly ſuperſtitious as to fall down and 
worſhip it. Here the father guardian waſhes the feet of 
all the pilgrims who come hither, while the whole fo- 
ciety ſtand round ſinging hymns ; and hen the guardian 
has finiſhed his office, the pilgrims feet are k iſſed by every 
friar. 

NAzAREHTII is now a ſmall village, ſituated in a kind 
of round concave valley, on the top of a high hill, in 
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thirty-two degrees thirty minutes north latitude, The 
church of Nazareth is partly formed by a cave, where it 
is ſaid the Virgin Mary received the meſſage from the 
angel, Hail, thou that art highly favoured, &c.” This 
ſtructure is in the form of a croſs, and is fourteen paces 
long and fix over, running directly into the cave, having 
no other arch over it but that of the natural rock, The 
tranſverſe part, which is erected acroſs the mouth of the 
cave, is nine paces long and four broad, and where theſe 
join are two granite pillars, one ſuppoſed to ſtand waere 
the angel, and the other where the Virgin ſtood, at the 
time of the annunciation, The pillar of the Virgin has 
been broken, and eighteen inches in length taken away 
between the pillar and its pedeſtal, and yet it touches 
the roof, to which it probably hangs, though the friars 
maintain that it is ſupported by a miracle. In this 
village they ſhew the houſe of St. Foſeph, where Chri/t 
lived near thirty years in ſubjection to his ſuppoſed fa- 
ther. Near it they point out the place where ſtood the 
ſynagogue, in which Jeſus preached the ſermon at which 
the Jews were ſo exaſperated. At each of theſe laſt 
places are the ruins of a handſome, church erected by 
Helena. 

The next place weyſhall mention is Mouxr TABOR, 
a high, round, and Heautitul mountain near Jeruſalem, 
thought to be that on which our Saviour was transfigured. 
People are near an hour in aſcending to the top, where 
they find a moſt fruitful and delicious plain, of an oval 
ſorm, about two furlongs in length, and one in breadth. 
It is every where ſurrounded with trees, except towards 
the ſouth, and was anciently encompaſſed with walls, 
trenches, and other fortifisations; many remains of which 
are ſtill viſible. In ſeveral places are ciſterns of good 
water; and near the plain are three caves, formed to re- 
preſent the tabernacles Peter propoſed to erect; when, 
beholding the glory of the transfiguration, he cried out, 
« Lord, it is good for us to be here, let us make three 
© tabernacles, &c.” The top of this mountain has a 
moſt delightful proſpett. The north-weſt affords a view 
of the Mediterranean, and all round are the fine plains 
of Galilee and Eſdraelon. To the eaſtward is Mount 
Hermon, and at the foot is ſeated Nain, famous for our 
Lord's reſtoring the widow's ſon to life. Due eaſt; is 
the ſea, or rather lake of Tiberias; and cloſe to it a ſteep 
mountain, down which the ſwine ran, and periſhed in 
the water, Towards the north is what they call the 
Mount of the Beatitudes, a ſmall riſing from which Chri/t 
delivered his ſermon ; near this little hill is the city of 
Saphet, ſtanding upon a high mountain, which, being 
then in view, our Saviour may be ſuppoſed to allude to 
when he ſays, ©* A city ſet on an hill cannot be hid ;” and 
to the ſouthward is a view of the mountains of Gilboa, 
fatal to Saul. 

Mr. Maundrell obſerves, that © it is pretty extraordi- 
nary, that almoſt every thing repreſented to be done in the 
Goſpel, is ſaid, by the people who ſhew the places, to be 
done in caves, even where the circumſtances of the 
actions themſelves ſeem to require very different places: 
thus, thoſe of the birth of the Virgin Mary, of the an- 
nunciation, of Mary's ſalutation of Elizabeth, of the na- 
tivity of Chri/t and John the Baptiſt, of the transfigura- 
tion, and of St. Peter's repentance, are repreſented as 
happening under ground.” 
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Of NaToLIa, or As IA MinoR, 


[ts Names, Situation, Extent, Climate, Soil, ard Rivers; 
with a particular Deſcription of the Euxine er Black Sea. 
The Diviſions of the Country; with a conciſe Account of 
Caramania, Aladulia, and Amaſia; which contain the 
ancient Provinces of Lydia, Pamphylia, Piſidia, Lycao- 
nia, Cilicia, Cappadocia, Pontus Cappadocius, Pontus 
Polemoniac, and Pontus Galaticus, 


A ATOETM, or ANATOLIA, formerly called Ajia 

Minor, is the moſt weſterly part of Turky in Aja : 
it received its name of Anatolia, or Natolia, from its 
caſtern ſituation with reſpect to Europe, and on the ſame 
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large peninſula, that extends from the river 
as tar as the Archipelago; which, with the ha ot 
t 4 


mora, the ſtreights of Galipoli, and of Cane 


z0unded e 


the north by the Euxine or Black Sea; and by th Sg 
diterranean and Syria on the ſouth, extending from bg 
ſeven to forty-one degrees thirty minutes north baited, 
and from twenty-ſeven to forty degrees caſt Tran, 
Its utmoſt length from eaſt to welt is computed t, f. 
about fix hundred miles, and its breadth from —_ 0 
ſouth about three hundred and twenty. This cos ny 
is uſually divided into four parts, Caramania ug 
Amaſia, and Natolia Proper. 8 

The air is healthy, anc the whole country 
and fertile ſoil, though the tyranny of the 
vernment has almoſt reduced it to a deſart; for, nos: 
ſtanding the fields are naturally rich and wel] nend 
they lie for the moſt part uncultivated, and are iy, 
with brambles and weeds. The few plains improved by 
agriculture yield excellent corn of ſeyeral forts, and 3 
variety of fruits; as, exquiſite grapes, olives, ats 
oranges, lemons, figs, and ſeveral others; beſides plenty of 
coffee, rhubarb, galls, balſam, opium, and other valuabl 
gums and drugs. 

This country is watered by a conſiderable number © 
rivers, the principal of which are the Porteni, Larar, 
or Sangarious, the Aitoceſu, Ali, Hali, or Otmigiut, nd 
the 71s, or Caſalmach, which diſcharge themſelves in the 
Euxine Sea ; the Fechel-Irma, or Green River, that fill; 
into the Kara, or Black River, which diſcharges it{el 
into the Eupbrates ; the Satalia, the Cydnus, or Cara, 
and the XAanthus, or Sirbis, which runs into the Mecdity. 
ranean ; the Madre, anciently the Mæander, the Cra. 
nicus, the Cay/ter, or Caraſou, the Samander, or $ camarira, 
and the Hermus, now Sarabat, which receives the Par 
tolus, and the Caicus, the Caſtri, or Girmaſtri, and falls 
into the Archipelago, 
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has a rich 
Turkiſh go. 
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of Natolia, it is proper here to give a particular deſcrip- 
tion of it, It lies between Europe and 4fia, and is 


extending from theforty-ſecond to the forty-fixth degree 
of north latitude, and from the twenty-ninth to the forty- 
fourth degree of eaſt longitude, its form being generally 
compared to that of a bended bow. It is entirely ſur- 
rounded by the Turkiſh dominions, who held the ſole ne- 
vigation of it; until, by the treaty of peace between 
Ruſſia and the Porte, which was ſigned at Schum'a, in 
1774, the free navigation of this ſea was yielded to the 
Ruſſians. 

This ſea has been denominated Zack, not from ti 
colour of its water, or of its ſand, but from the furious 
tempeſts ſaid to rage here; though it has not more fe- 
quent or more violent ſtorms than other ſeas. But pro- 
bably ſome particular perſons being loſt there, when 
navigation was much leſs ſkilfully conducted tian it 5 
at preſent, the people were taught to entertain tere 
apprehenſions of it; which being improved by Oi, 
and other poets, it is no wonder that it was at lengil 
called Black, or Terrible. 

In deſcribing Aſia Minor, we ſhall begin with Cane. 
MANIA, Which lies contiguous to the province of Ha 
and is under the government of a beglerleg. Ibis pier 
vince contains the ancient Lycia, Pamphylia, Piſidia, © 
caonia, and Cilicia. 

LyCIas, at preſent called MRENTISELI, is bounded 0! 
the north and eaſt by Phrygia Major, and Pomplylia; 0 
the ſouth by the Mediterranean; and on the welt if 
Caria, The mountains which branch out of T 
ſurround it on three ſides, as does the ſea on the four 
The river Xanthus divides it into two, and ſeveral kee 
ſtreams run acroſs it; which once rendered it ver} 0 
and fertile; but at preſent it is entirely negleQe. I 
has a remarkable mountain named Chimera, about! 
miles from the ſea ; which has been celebrated by Jig, 
for its volcano, 


Flammiſque armata Chimera. Aneid. vi. 285. 
near which the Lycians built a City called Hepbejlia, i 


account is called the Levant, This country is a very 


8 


dedicated it to Yalan, From the circumſtance . 
| zz 


As the Black, or Euxine Sea, waſhes the northern coal 


bounded on the north by Tartary ; on the eaſt by Min- 
grelia, Circaſſia, and Georgia; on the ſouth by Natalia; 
and on the weſt by Romania, Bulgaria, and Beſſaralia, 
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lions at the top, goats about the middle, and 
nakes at the bottom, it is ſaid the poets feigned the mon- 
* 7 mera, which they tepreſent as having the head, 
* po hindparts of thoſe animals. Lg 

body) + country had anciently ſeveral renowned cities, 
"Ap = face of things is entirely changed, and it does not 
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zopear that 5 N remains are left to proclaim 
_ dee ee 5 bounded on the north by Piſidia; on 
4 Cilicia; on the ſouth by the Mediterranean; 
2 4 weſt by Lycia. The inland country is ex- 
= ys mountainous, and abounds with large flocks of 
m_ fi the natives make xcellent camblets of their 
Bir but toward the ſea- coat the country is naturally 
fertile, The principal town is Alitalia, now called Satta- 
lia, which has a pretty good harbour, but the 3 
is dificult, and it is defended by a caſtle, which is conſi- 
jered in that part of the world as a fortification of conſi- 
Jerable ſtrength. There is alſo the city of Perga, which 
was anciently famous for its temple dedicated to Diana. 
P1siDIA, another diviſion of Caramania, lies to the 
north of Pamphylia, and conſiſts of a fruitful plain, en- 
tirely ſurrounded by mountains, which affords ſome mi- 
| nerals, paſture, and great quantities of wood. Aitioch, 
called Antiochia Piſidiæ, to diſtinguiſh it from the city 
of the ſame name in Syria, was the capital of this pro- 
vince when it was under the Roman government, and 
was likewiſe called Cæſarea; but like the other places of 
Ali, it is now reduced to a very mean town. 
s [,ycaonla, or ISAURIA, is ſituated to the caſt ward of 
8 7;/i2ia, and is a fine champain country, Its principal 
W town is Ionium, now Cogni, which is the capital city, 
not only of Lycaonia, but of all Caramania, where the 
begꝛlerbeg himſelf reſides. It is ſituated about an hundred 
miles north of the ſea-coaſt, near a freſh-water lake. 
Tue other towns are Lyra, where the people attempted 
to offer ſacrifices to St. Paul and Barnabas; and Derbe, 
W which is toward the ſouth part of the country: 1/auria, 
& which once gave name to the province, is now entire] y 
beſtroyed. | 
& Citicia extends near two hundred and fifty miles 
along the coaſt of the Mediterranean, having Syria on the 
Neaſt, and Pamphy/ia on the weſt; but does not exceed 
W fifty miles in breadth from north to ſouth. On the north 
and caſt the country is rocky and mountainous, and the 
paſſes between the mountains exceedingly narrow; but 
the plain country is very fruitful. J he principal towns 
are //us, now called Lajazzo, or Aiazzo, which is ſituated 
on a bay to which it gives its name, and is remarkable 
for the victory obtained by Alexander over Darius among 
the mountains in its neighbourhood ; Tarſus, the capital 
Wot the province, at preſent called Theraſſa; Sole, or 
Pen peopolis; Philadelphia, Seleucia, Trachea, and Silenus. 
Tue next grand ſub-diviſion of Natolia, called AL A- 
8 DULIA, extends eaſtward to the river Euphrates, and con- 
[tains all the ancient Cappadocia, This is a country of 
very great extent, which formerly abounded in corn, 
Vine, and fruits, of which it is not deſtitute at preſent; 
but as the Turks cultivate no more land than is ne— 
ceſſary to provide them a ſubſiftence, and export nothing, 
tie face of the country is not ſo delightful, nor the pro- 
ductions of the earth ſo abundant, as formerly. A large 
Biidge of hills runs acroſs the country, and theſe contain 
mines of ſilver, copper, and allum; there is here alſo a 
good breed of horſes, and plenty of oxen, buffaloes, ſheep, 
leer, and wild fowl. 
The principal towns are CxsAREA, now Cars AR, 
hich was the capital of Cappadocia when it was under 
he dominion of the Romans. It is ſituated on a rock at 
a {mall diſtance from the river Melus, and is a pretty 
andſome city well peopled. Mareſch, anciently called 
ſelita, is ſeated near the banks of the Euphrates, and is 
| large town in which the beglerbeg reſides, 
The next diviſion of Natolia is AMASIA, which con- 
3 Cappadocius, Pontus Palemoniac, and Pontus 
cu,. | 
8815 CaprApocius is bounded by Georgia on the 
by the Euxine or Black Sea on the north, by Armenia- 
ro 1 the ſouth, and by Pontus Polemoniac on the 
33 ic principal town is TREBISOND, which is ſi- 
en the Black Sea, in 40 40 N. The walls, which 


having 
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| are very lofty, are ſuppoſed to ſtand upon the ancient 
foundations, becauſe the town is ſtill an oblong ſquare : 
they have high battlements, which are evidently built out 
of the ruins of ancient buildings, as appears from inſcrip— 
tions found on pieces of marble in ſeveral parts of them. 
The town is large, but not very populous; for it has 
more groves and gardens than houſes, and theſe are only 
one tory high. The caſtle is large and ſituated on a flat 
rock, in which the ditches are cut. The port is at the 
eaſt end of the town, and was formerly ſo commodious, 
that it procured a very great trade; but it is now almoſt 
deſtroyed, and cannot be entered by veſſels larger than 
the Turkiſh ſaiques. The ſuburbs, which are much 
bigger than the city, are chiefly inhabited by Greeks and 
Armenians, who are allowed the free exerciſe of their reli- 
gion. The country produces excellent oil, but indif- 
ferent wine, | 

The Greek and Reman emperors were maſters of this 
city by turns. In 1209 the emperor Alexis Commines, 
ſurnamed the Great, uſurped the ſovereignty of it with 
the title of duke; and 7 Commines, his ſucceſſor, is 
ſaid to be the firſt who permitted the Greeks to ſtyle him 
emperor of Trebiſend; a title which its princes enjoyed 
till 1460, when Mabomet II. carried David Cammines 
priſoner to Conſtantinople, where he was ſome time after 
put to death; and this place has ever ſince been under the 
dominion of the Turks. 

PonTus POLEMONIAC is ſituated to the weſtward of 
Pontus Cappadocius. Its principal town is Neoceſarea, now 
Tocat, which is the capital of the province, and the ſeat 
of the beglerbeg, This is a handſome city inhabited by 
Mahometans, Greets, Armenians, and Jews, and for four- 
teen or fifteen leagues round Tocat the county is chiefly 
inhabited by Armenian Chriſtians, who work in ſeveral 
mechanic branches of trade, particularly in copper, all 
manner of veſſels of that metal being made here, and ex- 
ported to Conſtantinople and Egypt. They have alſo a great 
manufacture of 7Turky leather. Here the caravans lodge 
which come from Conſtantinople, Smyrna, Perſia, Diarbec, 
and Bagdat. About a mile from the city is a river, over 
which 1s a beautiful ſtone bridge. This river waters a 
very large and fertile plain, that produces great quanti- 
ties of ſaffron, which is extremely profitable, it being ſent 
to the Indies, where it is purchaſed at a high price. 


0 T: XXI, 

Of Natolia Proper, its Extent and Diviſions ; particularly 
Pontus, Paphlagonia, Galatia, Phrygia Major, Lydia, 
Doris, Caria, lonia, olis, Myfia, Phrygia, Bithy- 
nia; with the Cities in each, and a particular Deſcription 
of Smyrna, and of the Cameleons near that City; the Ca- 
lamities it has lately ſuffered, 


ATOLIA Proper extends from the Archipelago, 

that is, from 26? 30 E. longitude to almoſt 35 
where it is bounded by the beglerbeglics of Amaſia and 
Aladulia, and extends from the coaſt of the Black Sea on 
the north, to the government of Caramania on the ſouth ; 
that is, from 37“ to 41? 20' N. latitude, and is by far 
the largeſt diviſion of Natalia. It contains many fine 
provinces ; theſe are, Pontus, Paphlagonia, Galatia, 
Phryzia Major, Lydia, Doris, Caria, Ionia, Aialis, Myfia, 
Phrygia, and Bithynia. 

PonTvus and Paphlagonia are uſually joined together, 
and have the Euxine ſea on the north, Cappadocia on the 
eaſt, Galatia on the ſouth, and Bithynia on the weſt, 
The name of Pontus was formerly given to the whole 
coaſt of the Euxine ſea, which from thence was called 
Aare Ponticum ; but what we now treat of, is only a 
ſmall part of it. The Roman poet, Ovid, was baniſhed 
hither by Auguſtus; and here he died, after eight years 
exile, The chief towns are, 

AMASTRIS, now SEMASTRO, a ſea- port, at the mouth 
of the river Parthenius. 

HERACLEA PoN TI, now PENDERACHI, a ſea- port in 
the north- weſt part of the country. 

CLAUDIO POLIS, now CASTROMENA, an inland town. 

The principal city in that part of this diviſion, named 
Paphlagonia, is CINO E, which is ſituated upon the 
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iſthmus of a peninſula about ſix miles in circumference, 
This city Mithridates, king of Pontus, made the capi- 
tal of his dominions, and Lucullus added it to the Roman 
conqueſts, The whole peninſula conſiſts of pleaſant 
ficlds and gardens, and the city has a double wall, with 
triangular and pentagonal towers; but the caſtle lies in 
ruins, and has only a ſmall garriſon. The city is inha- 
bited only by the Turks; for the Greeks and Jews are re- 
ſtrained to live in the ſuburbs. There are ſome little re- 
mains of the ancient grandeur of this city to be ſeen in the 
modern buildings, particularly pieces of marble columns 
are interſperſed among the other ſtones in the walls; and 
in the Turkiſh burying-place are a prodigious number of 
pedeſtals, baſes, and capitals, which thoſe people have 
carried thither to erect and adorn their tombs. The adja- 
cent country produces good corn, wine, and oil. 

GALATIA is bounded by Cappadocia on the eaſt, by 
Pamphylia on the ſouth, by Phrygia on the weſt, and by 
Paphlagonia on the north. 

The principal city of Galatia is Ancyra, now called 
Angouri, which is ſituated on the river Melus, and is one 
of the beſt cities of Natolia. The ſtreets abound with old 
marble columns, among which ſome are of a kind of 
reddiſh porphyry, veined with white; and there are found 
ſome pieces of white and red jaſper. Though the houſes 
of the city are moſtly built with clay, there are frequently 
fine pieces of marble uſed to adorn them; and though 
the city walls are low, they are compoſed of pieces of the 
ſhafts of columns, baſes, capitals, and entablatures : but 
theſe are moſt frequently found in the gates and towers. 
The caſtle has a triple wall compoſed of large pieces of 
white marble, and of ſtones reſembling porphyry, on 
which are ſeveral inſcriptions ; but at preſent moſt of 
them are illegible, 

The inhabitants of this city are ſaid to amount to about 
forty thouſand Mahemetans, four or five thouſand Arme- 
nians, and a thouiand Greets, The Armenians have ſeven 
churches here, and the Greets two. 

In the adjacent country are ſaid to be the fineſt breed of 
goats in the world; they are perfectly white, and their 
hair, which is as fine as (ilk, is curled, and eight or nine 
inches long. Of this hair they make fine ſtuffs, which 
are the chief manufactures of the country, and in which 
the inhabitants carry on a great trade. Theſe goats are 
only to be found within four or five days journey from the 
city; for the breed degenerates if they are carried far- 
ther. 

The next province we ſhall mention is PHRYG1a Ma- 
JOR, now called GERMAIN, formerly a fruitful and plea- 
ſant country, but now in a great meaſure uncultivated, 
It is bounded on the north by Bithynia, on the eaſt by 
Galatia, on the ſouth by Pamphylia, and on the weft by 
Myfia, The rivers Meander, Sangarius, Hemus, and 
Marcius, have all their ſources in this diſtrict, The 
principal towns are, 

Coræuu, now CHINTAIA, a conſiderable place, the 
reſidence of the beglerbeg, and, before the taking of Con- 
Rantinople, the ſeat of the Turkiſh emperors. 

GoRDIUM, where Gordius king of Phrygia is ſaid to 
have tied the famous knot in Apollo's temple, of which it 
was foretold, that the perſon who untied it ſhould be 
emperor of the world ; but Alexander finding great dif- 
ficulty in performing this taſk, cut it with his ſword, and 
thus gave a plauſible pretext for having accompliſhed 
the prediction. 

CoLoss, now CHooss, is ſeated on the ſouth fide of 
the Mzander. To the inhabitants of this city St. Paul's 
epiſtle to the Coloffſians was addreſſed. 

APAMIA, is ſituated near the conflux of the Mæander 
with the Marcus, and was formerly a place of good trade. 
HritRoPoL1s, now BAMBOUKALE, is ſeated in the fron- 
tiers of Lydia, and at preſent famous only for its noble 
ruins and hot ſpring. 

Lypia, or Mota, is a fruitful country, watered by 
ſome conliderable rivers, particularly the Paciolus, Caicus, 
Hemus, and Cai/tratus, and is bounded by Phrygia Major 
on the eaſt, by Caria on the ſouth, and by Æolis and MAyſia 
on the weſt, The wealthy Cræſus was formerly king of 
this country. The principal towns are, 

SARDIS, Which was once its capital, but is now a poor 
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village on the river Pactolus, about ſeventy mi] 

%, les to + 
eaſtward of Smyrna. This was one of the (ey.y ., de 
of Aſia, but was deſtroyed by an earthquake; (odache 
however, ſtill ſome noble ruins, which afford e. are, 
its ancient grandeur, Proof of 

LAoDICEA, or ESKIHISAR, Was ſituated on the 
boundaries of Lydia; it was alſo one of the 
churches, and was a large city, as appears from its 
among which are three theatres of white marble 
entire, and a noble circus; but it is now uninhabit 

PHILADELPHIA, or ALACHSHEYER, another 
ſeven churches, is ſituated in a fruitful plain, by ;, 
much from its primitive grandeur; however 
to ſome travellers, it has ſtill two thouſand Ch 
habitants, who have four churches, 

THYATIRA, another of the ſeven churches, now cal 
Akhiſar, ſtands about thirty miles to the * 
Philadelphia, near the ſouth bank of the river H. x 
where are ſeen the ruins of ſeveral ancient mathe Mw, 
tures, though the modern houſes are only built with 4 
It, however, carries on ſome trade for corn and e 

Doris and CARIA are uſually joined tu gether and 
the name of ADINELLI, and are bounded by the * 
Mzander on the north, and by the fea on the ſouth 11 
weft. The chief towns in Dori, are, 

Mynpus, a ſea- port ſituated on a ſmall bay called ij 
cus Sinus, and is the ſeat of a Turkiſh baſha, 

HALICARNASSUS, once the Capital of Caria, but now: 
heap of ruins. It was famous for the tonib built by queen 
Artemiſia, in honour of Mauſolus, her huſband, which 
was ſo ſuperb a ſtructure, that it was eſtcemed one of the 
wonders of the world; and from thence all magnificent 
tombs have obtained the name of Mauſoleum. 

MiLETUs, now PALAT$HIA, was anciently a lar; 
city, and had a magnificent temple dedicated to Apull; 
but is now only an inconſiderable village, conſiſting d 
ſhepherds cottages. A 

A.0L1s and IonTa are likewiſe uſually joined together, 
and form a long tract of country, extending from north tg 
ſouth, and bounded on the weſt by the Archipelags, ot 
Agean ſea. The ancient capital of Af:lis was Cuny, 
which, with Phocea, and ſome other ancient towns, le 
oppolite to the iſland of Leſbos. 

Ionia lies to the ſouthward of olis, and had ſever 
towns famous in hiſtory ; theſe were, 

CLAZOMENE, a maritime town about twenty-eight 
miles to the ſouth-weſt of Smyrna, and is now called Ur, 
It was a conſiderable city in the time of the Remans, but 
is now a mean village. 

CoLorho lies about thirty miles to the ſouth <> 
Smyrna, and lays claim to the honour of being the birth» 
place of Hemer. | | | 

The celebrated city of EpHEsvs was ſituated in a ple 
ſant country fifty miles to the ſouth of Smyrna, but is 
now only a poor village of twenty or thirty houles; 
though it is near a fine haven, and was, under the Raman, 
the metropolis of Aſa Minor. This city was famous or 
the temple of Diana, eſteemed one of the wonders of ihe 
world, but was deitroyed by Er:/tratus, from no oth 
motive but to eternize his name, who ſet it on fue the 
very night in which Alexander the Great was born, Vir 
Gibbon, in the firſt vol. of his hiſtory of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire, page 325, ſpeaks of this an. 
cient ſtructure in the following manner. The ats d 
Greece and the wealth of Aſia had conſpired to erect tie 
ſacred and magnificent ſtructure of the temple of E. 
It was ſupported by 127 marble columns of the {in 
order; they were the gifts of devout monarchs, and cid 
was ſixty feet high, The altar was adorned with de 
maſterly ſculptures of Praxiteles ; yet the length of tt 
temple was only 425 feet, about two thirds of the mer 
ſure of the church of St. Peter's at Rome; in the ce 
dimenſions it was ſtill more inferior to that ſublime pi 
duction of modern architecture. The ſpreading ara 
a Chriſtian croſs, require a much greater breadth * 
the oblong temples of the Pagans; and the boldeſt art 
of antiquity would have been {ſtartled at the prope 
raiſing in the air a dome of the ſize and proportion of 
Pantheon.” 


Saint Timothy was the firſt biſhop of this city, 1 5 
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je Eph-/fians with an epiſtle. There are 

5 1 circus, a theatre, an aque- 
magnificent ruins. 

Go, nd bees * preſent inhabited is bounded on 
he eaſt by a large plain that extends as far as the ſea, and 
the and Je by high hills. The moſt remarkable build- 
oF is part is the old church of St. John the Evange- 
lift, which had anciently four gates, but two of them are 
led up. On the inſide the roof is ſupported by four 
ma of porphyry, the ſhafts of which are twelve feet 
ver 4 half in circumference, and thirty-ſix feet in height. 
It has two domes. As the Turks have converted it into 
18 they have added a minoret, and adorned it after 
their manner; but its greateſt ornaments, when it was a 
church, were carried to Conſtantinople to adorn the moſque 
erected there by ſultan Soman; ſo that on the outſide it 
makes but an indifferent appearance. . 
The largeſt and richeſt city at preſent in Aſa Minor is 
Smyrna, or 1ſmir, which is ſituated in 38* 20” N. latitude, 
about a hundred and eighty-three miles weſt-by- ſouth of 
Conſtantinople and the goodneſs of its harbour hath 
cauſed it to be rebuilt ſeveral times after it had been de- 
ftroyed by earthquakes, This was one of the ſeven 
churches to which dt. John addreſſed himſelf in his Apo- 
caiypſe, Ihe town runs about half a mile along the 
ſhore, from whence it riſes gradually on the fide of a hill 
facing the ſea, The houſes of the Engliſh, French, and 
Dutch conſuls are handſome ſtructures ; theie, with moſt 
of the Chriſtian merchants, are waſhed on one fide by the 
ſ-a, formin2 a ſtrect, named Frank-/?reet,. from its being 
ſolely inhabited by European Chriſtians. In the 3 
1763 the whole of this quarter was conſumed by fire: 
the loſs ſuſtained by this calamity in merchandize, was 
eſtimated at a million and a half of Turkiþ dollars, or 
near £. 200,000 ſterling. The port is one of the fineſt 
of the Levant, it being able to contain the largeſt fleet; 
and indeed there are ſeldom fewer than an hundred ſhips 
of different nations. 
A caſtle ftands at its entrance, and commands all the 
ſhipping which ſail in or out. There is likewiſe an old 
ruinous caſtle, near a mile in circumference, which ſtands 
in the upper part of the city, and, according to tradition, 
was built by the empreſs Helena: and near it is an an- 
cient ſtructure, ſaid to be the remains of a palace where 
the Greet council was held when Smyrna was the metro- 
polis of Aſia Minor. They allo ſhew the ruins of an am- 
phitheatre, where it is ſaid St. Polycarp, the firſt biſhop, 
fought with lions. 
This city is about four miles in circumference, and 
nearly of a triangular form; but the fide next the moun- 
tain is much longer than the other ſides. The houſes 
are low, and moſtly built with clay-walls, on account of 
the earthquakes to which the country is ſubject z but the 
caravanſeras and ſome other of the public buildings have 


ing in th 


molt a continued b zar, in which a great part of the mer- 
chandize of Europe and Ajia is expoſed to ſale, with 
plenty of proviſions; though theſe are not ſo cheap as in 
many other parts of Turky, on account of the populouſ- 
neſs of the place, and the great reſort of foreigners. It is 
ſaid to contain fifteen thouſand Turks, ten thouſand 
Greeks, eighteen hundred Jews, two hundred Armenians, 
and two hundred Franks. The Turks have nineteen 
moſques; two churches belong to the Greeks; one to 
the Armenians; and the Fews have eight ſynagogues. 
The Romaniſis have three convents. There is alſo one 
of the fathers Della Terra Santa. Here reſides an arch- 
biſhop of the Greet church, a Latin biſhop who has a ſa- 
lary from Rome, with the title of biſhop of Smyrna in par- 
tibus infidelium ; and the Engliſh and Dutch factories have 
each their chaplain. 

The walks about the town are extremely pleaſant, 
particularly on the weſt fide of Frank-freet, where there 
are ſeveral little groves of orange and lemon trees, which 
being always clothed with leaves, bloſſoms, and fruit, 
regale ſeveral of the ſenſes at the ſame time. The vines 
Which cover the little hills about Smyrna, afford both a 
Celightful proſpect and plenty of grapes, of which good 
Vine is made, Theſe hills are agreeably interſperſed 
with fertile plains, little foreſts of olives and other fruit- 
trees, and many pleaſure houſes, to which the Franks 
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an air of magnificence, The ſtreets are wide, and al- 
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uſually retire during the ſummer. In the neighbourhood 
of Smyrna is great plenty of game and wild-fowl, and, 
particularly deer and wild hogs, The ſea alſo abounds 
with a variety of good fiſh. Ihe European Chri/tians are 
here allowed all imaginable Itberties, and ulually clothe 
themſelves after the Eurepean manner, 

The chief commerce of this city conſiſts in raw ſilk, 
ſilk ſtuffs, grograms, and cotton yarn. 

However, the unhealthfulneſs of the fituation, and 
more eſpecially the frequent earthquakes, from which, it 
is ſaid, they are ſcarcely ever tree for two years together, 
and which have been felt forty days ſucceſſively, are an 
abatement of the pleaſure that might otherwite be enjoy- 
ed here. A very dreadful one happened in June 1988, 
which overthrew a great number of the houſes ; and 
the rock opening where the caftle ſtyucd, ſwallowed it 
up, and no leſs than hve thouſand perſons periſhed on 
this occaſion, 

In the year 1758, ſo deſolating a plague raged here, 
that ſcarcely a ſufficient number of the inhabitants ſur- 
vived to gather in the fruits of the earth. [n the year 
1772, three fourth parts of the city was conſumed by 
fire; and fix years after, it was viſited by the moſt dread- 
ful earthquakes, which continued from the 25th of June 
to the 5th of Fuly; by which ſucceſſive calamities the 
city has been fo much reduced, that its former conſe- 
quence is never likely to be reſtored, 

Near Smyriia are a great number of camel-ons, an ani- 
mal which has ſome reſemblance to a liz ird, but hath his 
back gibbous or crooked like a hog, and its feet have two 
claws before and three behind, which are not {eparated 


from each other till near the ends. It has a long tail like 


a rat, and is commonly as big, but it has very little 
or no motion with its head. The cameleons are in great 
abundance about the old walls of the caſtle, where they 
breed and lie in holes and heaps of ruins. Sir George 
WWheekr kept two of them twenty days, during which 
he made the following obſervations : their colour was 
uſually green, darker toward the back, and lighter to- 
ward the belly, where it inclined to a yellow, with ſpots 
that were ſometimes reddiſh and at others whitiſh ; but 
the green often changed into a dark colour like that of 
earth, without any appearance of green; and the whitiſh 
ſpots often vaniſhed ; but ſometimes turned into the 
ſame dirt colour, and at others into a dark purple. 
Sometimes from being green all over, they would be 
ſpotted with black; and when they flept under a white 
woollen cap, they would commonly, when uncovered, 
be of a white or cream colour; but they would alſo 
turn white under a rcd cap, for they never turned either 
red or blue, though they often lay under thoſe colours; 
but being placed upon green they would become green, 
and upon the dark earth would change fo as exactly to 
reſemble it. 

As our author was walking by the fide of the hill near 
the old caſtle, he ſaw many that had changed themielves 
ſo as to reſemble the colour of the ſpeckled ſtone-wall, 
and were grey with ſpots like moſs. He found one on 
the top of a green buſh, which, when he firſt obſerved 
it, was of a bright green; but it no ſooner perceived 
that he ſaw it, than it immediat-ly dropped to the 
ground; he then Jolt fight of it; but ſearching, he ob- 
ſerved it creeping away to a hole in the rock, it being 
changed to a dark brown, exactly like the earth; which 
was then, after a ſhower of rain, of that colour. 

The power of thus changing its colour is given it by 
nature for its preſervation ; for it moves very ſlowly, 
lifting up its legs high and not quick, as if it ſearched 
for hold to climb upwards, which it can do very well up 
a tree, a buſh, or wall. When it ſaw itſelf in danger 
of being caught, it opened its mouth, and hiſſcd like a 
ſnake. | 

The eyes of the cameleon are no leſs wonderful than 
the variation of the colours of the body: they are large in 
proportion to the ſize of its head, being generally bigger 
than a pea, and covered all over with a ſkin of the ſame 
ſubſtance with the body, the grain being in circles juſt 
to the centre, where there is an hole no bigger than a 
ſmall pin's head, by which it receives light, which muſt 
make the angle of its viſion very acute. The head be- 
ing immoveable, it cannot immediately turn to ob- 

jects; 
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jects; but to remedy this inconvenience, it can not only 
move its eyes backward and forward, upward and down- 
ward, but one forward and the other backward, or one 
upward and the other downward, one fixed on one object, 
and the other moving according to the motion of tome 
other object, 


The tongue is a kind of little trunk of a griſtly ſub- 


ſtance, about half an inch long, and hollow, joined to 
its throat by a ſtr -ng membranous and flethy ſubſtance, 
in which it is ſhe hed when in the mouth. It will dart 
this above an it eh out of its mouth, ſmeared with a 
glutinous ſubſtar ce, to catch flies, which ſtick faſt to it 
as to birdlime, and fo ate brought into the mouth. 
Theſe flies are tne ordinary known food of the came- 
Jean ; but, like many other animals of the ſame cold 
nature, as lizards and {erpents, they will live a long time 
without ſuſtenance. 


Its tail is of very great uſe in climbing, for it will twine 


about any thing ſo faſt, that if its feet ſlip, it will ſuſtain 
and recover its whole body by it. Our author put one he. 
caught into a glaſs, fo deep, that it could not reach near 
the brim with its fore-feet, nor could take any hold with 
its claws; and yet it got out, and almoſt eſcaped from 
him, as he afterward ſaw, by ſtanding upon its fore-feet, 
and raiſing itſelf up backward, till it caught hold of the 
brim of the glais with its tail, by the help of which it 
lifted out its whole body, 


The bay of Smyrna, which opens only to the north- 


ward, is formed by a narrow track of country, which 
projects toward the iſland of Scio, and runs parallel to it in 
the direction of north and ſouth, between which the ſea 
is formed into a narrow channel; and here the Tarkifh 
Acet was deſtroyed by the Ruſſians in the year 1770, near 
the port cf Czfme. 


Mysia and PurRyGria Minor are bounded on the 


north by the Propontis, or Sea of Marmora; toward the eaſt 
by Bithynia and Phrygia Major; on the ſouth by Lydia; 
and on the weſt by the Egean Sea, or Archipelago. The 
principal river in this diſtrict is that which was an- 
ciently called the Granicus, which riſes in the mountains 
of this country, and after running fifty or ſixty miles 
from ſouth to north, falls. into the Sea of Marmara. 
This river is famous for the battle fought upon its banks 
between Alexander and Darins, In this province is alſo 
ſituated Maunt Ida, where the Poets repreſent Paris giving 
judgment between the goddeſſes. The chief towns were, 


Troy, or ILI uu, which was ſituated near the fea op— 


poſite the iſland of Tenedes, and rendered famous by 
Homer and Virgil for its ten years ſiege: but Mr. Wood 
obſerves, that there is not a fingle ſtone to thew its exact 
ficuation. 


The river Scamander, immortalized in Homer's ſong, 


is deſcribed by Dr. Chandler as being inconſiderable at 
the time when he was there, which was the month of 
Auguſt : but he was told that in the winter it is fre- 
quently ſwollen very high ; and, having a bank or bar of 
ſand at the mouth, diſcolours the fea far without the pro- 
montories between which it diſcharges itſelf, 


TRoOAS ALEXANDRIA was ſeated to the ſouthward of 


Troy, and was once the metropolis of the province, though 
it is now a ruinous place. | 

PERGAMUS3 is ſcated in a plain near the banks of the | 
river Caicus. It was another of the ſeven churches, and 
was anciently a noble city. Parchment and tapeſtry are 
ſaid to have been firſt invented here, and here Galen 
received his birth; but it is now a very indifferent town. 


ABYDUs, or AVIDo, a fortreſs oppoſite to Sus, at the 


mouth of the Helleſpont, is celebrated by the poets for 
the loves of Hero and Leander, and for the obſtinate re- 
ſiſtance made by the inhabitants againſt Philip of Mace- 
don, who, when they could no longer defend the place, 
deſtroyed themſelves. It is now the ſouthern caſtle of the | 
Dardanels, thus named from Dardanus, a little town 
that lies to the ſouthward of it. 


BiTHYNIA, now called by the Turks Becſangil, is ſepa- 


rated from Europe only by the Thracian Boſphorus, and 
is fo near Conſtantinople, that Scutari, which ſtands on | 
the Aſian fide, is eſteemed only a ſuburb to that city. 
The principal towns are the following: 

Nacho E DIA, or I5CHMIT, ſituated at the bottom of empires, but of the arts and ſciences, From ths run 
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a bay, in 40? 46” N. latitude, fifty miles on. 
Conflontineple, This place was once reck:.. 
pital of that kingdom. It was formerly very | 
the ruins of its ancient buildings and fine nal Ws 
now conſiderable: it ſtill continues to be 123 + 
conſequence, and contains thirty thouſand jr tint © 
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278 in nadttazges 


which conſiſt of Greeks, Armenian, Turk; and 7, 
Moſt of the ſhips of Conſlantinaple are built bete, 4% 
inhabitans carry on a conſiderable trade in filx. 20 ws 
glaſs, and earthen ware, e 

CHALCEDON, which ſtood two miles from 
where Scutari now ſtands, was once a flour! 
but is now reduced to a poor village. 

Nick, or Isxic, was anciently a noble City, and is 
mous for the great general counci] afſembled chere ia : 
which endeavoured to ſuppreſs the doctrines of Ai, — 


Mine cite 
ov "EY 


1 
from its being the refidence of the Gree/ emperors when 
Conſtantinople was taken by the Latins. It is fitune; 


in 40* 15” N. latitude, ſeventy-five miles louth-eatt 0 
Con/tantinople, in a pleaſant country fertile in corn | 
excellent wine. The preſcnt city is large and pr, 
well peopled, the Jews inhabiting the greate(t part of i. 
but there are now no remains of its ancient (yl. 
except an aqueduct. „ 

PRUSA, by the Turks called Bursa, is the capital g- 
Bithynia, as it was of the Ottoman empire beſore the 
taking of Conſtantinople, It is ſituated ſeventy-five miles 
ſouth of Conſtantinople, upon ſeveral little hills at the fir 


2 . 
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21 
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| of Mount Olympus, from which it is not above tuo or 


three leagues diſtant. It is watered by fo many ſprines 
which deſcend from Mount Olympus, that almult every 
houſe has a fountain. The moſt conſiderable of the! 
ſprings iſſues in a ſtream as large as a man's body, and 
being conveyed to the town by a marble aqueduR, iz 
diſperſed to every part of the city. | 

Burſa is about half a league in length, and is till fur 
rounded by the ancient wall it had when in the poſſcfion 
of the Cyri/ians, but which is much out of repair, it he. 
ing in ſeveral parts broken and ruinous. The moſques, 
which are very fine, are covered with lead, and adorned 
with domes, "Theſe ſtructures are ſaid to amount to above 
thirty. The caravanſeras are magnificent and com- 
modious. The bezeſtine, or exchange, is a large ſtrue- 
ture full of warehouſes and ſhops, containing all the 
commodities of the E, beſides their own manufactures 
of filk. The city contains above forty thouſand 7716, 
who alone are permitted to dwell within the walls; but 
the ſuburbs, which are vaſtly finer and better peopled, 


are filled with Jews, Armenians, and Greeks, The Jeus 


came hither from Grenada in Spain, and it is faid fil 
ſpeak good Spani/h, Here are the beſt workmen in all 
Turky, and excellent imitators of the tapeſtry of Francs 
and /taly, | : 
The grand ſeignior's palace in this city is ſituated on 


a high rock, and incloſed with a double wall; but it i 


in a ruinous condition, Here they ſhew the ſepulchres 
of the firſt Turkiſh emperors, and their ſultanas, in {ma.! 
chapels covered with domes. 

The baths of Calypſo are a little more than a mile 
from the city, and are very handſome ſtructures covered 
with domes ; they are fo famous for the cures which hai? 
been effected, that people come an hundred miles to te- 


 ceive the benefit of them. 


Mount Olymprs, which is ſituated in the neighbout- 
hood of the city, is of a prodigious height, of which the 
top is barren and covered with ſnow ; from thence Cine 
ftantineple is ſupplied with it, though it is at one bun. 
dred miles diſtance, The middle of the mountain ” 
planted with firs, and other trees, and the vallics beneath 
abound with a variety of iruits, particularly apples, 2'9p* 
mulberries, melons, and nuts. Fleſh, fiſh, and fo! 
are no where more plentiful than at Barſa, and the hc10h 
around it would produce all manner of corn were i) 
cultivated z but the tyranny of the Turk!/b governmert 
makes the inhabitants ſow little mote corn thai is net” 
ſary for their own immediate uſe, : 

Thus we have given a view of the whole continen” 
Ala, the great ſcene of action in the firſt ages of 
world, and once the ſeat not only of the moſt migut] 
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NIsarte ISLES: 


| « been deſcribed, and from the ancient hiſtories 
__ untries we may form ſome idea of the magni- 
hy f their cities and temples, which exceeded in 
pry rey thing of the kind produced by the mo- 
ee Furope; but this ſplendor and magnificence is 
pee and while we judge of it from its ruins, we 
* *** to be humbled when we conſider the inſta- 
_—— all human affairs, which involves in it not only 
WY. otic of arts, but of cities erected with the 
dl marble, that ſeem to have been founded 
wich " expectation of continuing their grandeur to the 
Jateſt ages, and of empires raiſed by valour, and {up- 
ported by the utmoſt efforts of human policy. F 
I he arts and ſciences are now removed to Europe, an 

ſome of them are arrived to much greater perfection than 
were known in the Eat. May theſe ever flou- 
while they are protected by moderate govern- 


ever they 
nin; and 


I A, 30m 
ments, founded on reaſon, and condudted by humanity 
and virtue, we may juſtly flatter ourſelves they will ne- 
ver decay. It is not the religion of Mabamet or of Paga- 
niſm that has baniſhed the arts, depopulated countries, 
and converted the moſt fertile lands into barren deſurts 
and uncultivated wilds ; but ſavage ignorance, the law- 
leſs tyranny of deſpotic power, the luſt of ambition, and 
thoſe national vices that degrade the human mind, and 
call down the reſentment of offended heaven. 

Indeed, governments founded on the mild laws of 
Chrifltanity have a more ſolid baſis; and wherever the 
ſpirit of Chriſtianiqy prevails in all its purity, liberty an 
the arts will go hand in hand; the thrones of princes will 
be as immoveable as the rocks and mountains; ambition 
will be contined within the bounds of equity; mankind 
will conſider each other as brethren, and the law of na- 
tions will be the invariable law of nature and humanity, 
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Of the Iſland of CY Rus. 


: {tt Situation, Extent, Climate, and Produce ; with a con- 
% Acciunt of the Revolutions that have happened in its 
Government ; of its moſt conſiderable Cities, and the Po- 
verty of its Inhabitants, 


E/T\HE iſland of Cyprus has been famous in all ages 
g for the fertility of its ſoil, the excellence of its cli 
mate, and the advantages of its ſituation. It lies be- 
W tween 34 and 365 of north latitude, and between 33? and 
W 250 8 caſt longitude. It is fixty-nine miles ſouth of 
the coaſt of Caramania, or Cilicia, and thirty-ſix welt of 
me coaſt of Syria. This iſland ſtretches from the ſouth- 
Www. to the north-eaſt, and is about one hundred and 
4 fifty miles in length, and ſeventy in breadth in the 
W broadeſt part. 

This iſland was in ancient times conſecrated to Ve. 
W 715, who was ſtiled by the poets the Cyprian goddeſs, 
probably from the wantonneſs of its inhabitants. The 
ö — day is fourteen hours and a half, and the weather 
Win ſummer is extremely hot, ſo that ſometimes their 
W brooks and even their rivers are dried up. It is faid, 
that in the reign of Conſlantine the Great, this iſland had 
vo rain for thirty-ſix years together, on which account it 
Nas in a great meaſure deſerted ; but the fact is certainly 
much exaggerated, 5 

It abounds with corn, wine, oil, ſugar, honey, cotton, 
Dahlum, wool, verdigris, turpentine, all ſorts of metals, 
Wd moſt excellent ſalt. They have likewiſe ſeveral 
Lids of earth fit for the uſe of the painters, particularly 
ed, yellow, and black; but with theſe advantages they 
Ware ſubject to ſwarms of locuſts, which viſit them in the 
ot ſcaſon, appearing at a diſtance like clouds; and 
Wwere they not driven into the fea by a north wind, 
ich happens about that time, would devour all the 
Pruits of the earth: they have alſo great plenty of fleſh, 
fiſh, and fowl. | 

E [his iſland was anciently governed by kings, and it 
dad nine of them when it was reduced by Cyrus, who 
endered them all tributary to himſelf, Long after this 
he iſland was conquered by Alexander the Great, and 
pon the diviſion of his empire, it fell to the ſhare of 
"talemy king of Egypt, under whoſe ſucceſſors it re- 
Prained, till the Romans, without any colour for invad- 
ing i, ſent Portius Cato to reduce it under their power, 
which he accompliſhed, and brought back to Rome the 
poils of the iſland, which amounted to ſeven thouſand 
aents, After the diviſion of the Roman empire, it be- 
onged to the Greeks 3 from whom it was taken by the 
aracens, but was recovered from them, and governed by 
Iukes or princes, In 1 191 it was conquered by Richard l. 
ing of England, who putting in here for treſh water 
n lis voyage to the Holy Land, met with a very hoſpi- 
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table reception; in return for which he ſubdued the 
iſland, and transferred his right to it to Guy Lu nan, 
the titular king of Feruſalem, whoſe family held it for 
many generations, Under theſe princes it was divided 
into twelve counties, containing forty- eight great towns, 
and upward of eight hundred villages. The Venetians 
obtained the poſſeſſion of it in 1473, and kept it almoſt 
an hundred years; but it was at luſt taken from them by 
Soliman II. emperor of the Turks, after a long and brave 
defence, 

The capital of the iſland, named Nicos1Aa, was for- 
merly the reſidence of their kings, as it is now of the 
beglerbeg or viceroy. It ſtands near the middle of the 
country, and is about three miles in circumference ; but 
is fallen to decay ſince it has become ſubject to the Turks. 
The cathedral, which was dedicated to St. Sophia, is 
converted into a Turkiſh moſque. In the city are three 
or four Greet churches, and it is ſtill the ſee of an arch- 
biſhop, who has three ſuffragans under him. The La- 
tins and Armenians have alſo ſeveral churches here. 

The other towns moſt worthy of notice are, 

FAMAGUSTA, the ancient Salamis, a port town on the 
*aſt part of the iſland. It had a good harbour, defended 
Ev two forts, which are oppoſite to each other; but it is 
now almoſt choaked up, and has cenſequently loſt its 
trade. In the year 1570 it was taken from the /enetians 
by the Turks, after a vigorous defence, and a ſiege which 
laſted ſix months; when, though the place ſurreadered 
on honourable conditions, the cruel conquerors barba- 
rouſly layed the Venetian governor alive, and murdered 
the inhabitants in cold blood, 

Paphos, now called Barro, is ſituated at the weft 
end of the ifland, and is a large and agreeable place. 
There are conſiderable ruins near the port, particularly 
ſome broken columns, which probably belonged to the 


' temple of Venus. 


Though this ifland has ſeveral good ports; and though 
it furniſhes all the commodities that can be defired for 
carrying on a great trade, it is at preſent thinly peopled, 
and not half cultivated, Long ago a Turkiſh baſha de- 
ſtroyed all the ſugar-canes, to prevent the Cypriots grow- 
ing too rich; an evil which there is now no reaſon to 
fear; ſor at this day it affords the cleareſt proof how 
much a bad government can defeat the kind intentions of 
nature; ſince, in ſpite of all the advantages which a 
country can poſſeſs, there never was a more diſmal or 
defolate place than this iſland is at preſent, From hav- 
ing ſome millions of people, it has now ſcarce thirty 
thouſand : from a climate that produced a perpetual 
ſpring, it is become both unwholeſome and unpleaſant : 
from cities and towns that extended to each other, there 
are only villages and heaps of ruins; and from the 
greateſt affluence, the inhabitants are reduced to penury. 
Thus the face of modern Cyprus ſeems to refute all that 
the ancients have ſaid in its favour. Such are the dire 


effects of an arbitrary and deſpotic government |! 
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SECT. I. 
Of the Iſland of RnoDEs, 


Is Situation, Extent, Climate, Soil, and Produce: with 
a Deſcription of the City of RHoDEs, the Capital of the 
Iſland, and of the famous Coloſſus. 

E ſhall next proceed to RHoDEs, which is ſi- 
tuated between 36* and 37* of north latitude, 
about two hundred and fifty miles to the weſtward of 

Cyprus, and not above twenty to the ſouth-weſt of Na- 

tolia. It is about forty miles in length, and fifteen in 

breadth, and has formerly had the names of Ethrea, A/te- 
ria, Corymbia, and ſome others. 

The air is good, and the ſoil fertile ; but, as in every 
other place ſubject to the Turks, is badly cultivated, The 
country is exceedingly pleaſant, and is cloathed with 
trees and herbage always green; a day ſcarce ever hap- 
pens in which the ſun does not ſhine out. Their wines 
are much admired, and the country affords ſuch plenty of 
almoſt every thing that can render life agreeable, that it 
gave occaſion to the fiction of its having golden ſhowers, 
It does not indeed abound with corn, but then the inha— 
bitants are well ſupplied with it from the neighbouring 
continent of Natolia. 

This iſland was ſubject to the Greeks, from whom it 
was taken by the Saracens; but in 1309 the knights hoſ- 
pitallers of Feruſalem took it from them and held it above 
two hundred years, during which they refifted the whole 
Turkiſh power : but at laſt it was taken by the Turks un- 
der Soliman II. in 1522, by the treachery of Andrea d A- 
maral, chancellor of the order; who, being diſguſted at 
not being choſen grand-maſter, informed the Turks of 
the weakneſs of the iſland, by a letter ſhot to them on an 
arrow. 

In the iſland is one town of the ſame name, and ſe- 
veral villages that are well inhabited. The city of 
RHnoDEs is fituated on the north-eaſt. part of the iſland, 
and has two harbours; but that called the great port is 
not very ſafe when the wind is eaſterly, On the right, 
at the entrance of this port, is a tower, built by the Turks, 
in the place where the old tower of 87. Nicholas ſtood. 
It is well furniſhed with cannon, has a curtain which 
reaches to the walls of the town, and a baſtion behind it. 
Oppoſite to this tower is the caſtle of St. Angelo, which 
is now in a ruinous ſtate, 

This caſtle and tower were erected in the place where 
ſtood the feet of the great Coloſſus, one of the ſeven won- 
ders of the world, which was ſo large that a ſhip under 
ſail might paſs between its legs. This ſtatue, which was 
of ſuch an enormous fize as thus to ſtraddle fifty fathoms, 
repreſented Apollo, and was caſt entirely of braſs by an 
artiſt named Charles, of Lyndus, a town in the iſle of 
Rhodes, who was twelve years in making it; it was ſe- 
venty cubits high, and every part being in proportion, 
the thumb was as thick as a man could graſp in his arms; 
every finger was of the ſize of an ordinary ſtatue, and for 
the direction of veſſels into the harbour at night, it held 
a light-houſe in its hand. This prodigious ſtatue was 
thrown down by an earthquake fifty or three- ſcore years 
after its erection, and is ſaid to have lain on the ground 
till the Saracens made themſelves maſters of Rhedes, who 
having beaten it to pieces, fourteen hundred and ſixty- one 
years after it was made, fold it to a Jew; who having 
carried it by ſea to Alexandria, in 954, there loaded nine 
hundred camels with the metal. But after all, Du Mont 
has endeavoured to prove, that it is probable the ſtory of 
the Coloſſus is a fable; ſome other authors have been of 
the ſame opinion, and indeed the extravagant dimenſions 
aſcribed to it, and ſuch a quantity of braſs being ſuffered 
to lie on the ground for ſo many ages, would tempt the 
moſt credulous to doubt the truth of the relation, 

Part of the city ſtands on the riſing of the hill; the 
whole is three miles in circumference. It has high walls 
planted on the top with ſalions, and below are port-houſes 
for great cannon, It has three gates; one to the ſea, 
where corn is ſold, and two on the land-fide. The 
ſtreets are broad, ſtraight, and well paved with ſmall 
ſtones, and for the moſt part covered on each fide with 
penthouſes ; but the largeſt is paved in the middle from 
one end to the other with marble. It has ſeveral hand- 
ſome buildings, among which is St. John's church, which 
is turned into a moſque. There are ſtill to be ſeen the 

apartments of the knights of St. John of Jeruſalem, and] 
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the palace of the grand-maſter ; but the 
decayed. This palace is ſeated on the hi 
hill, and is now converted into a priſon, 

The inhabitants conſiſt of Turks, Jews, and (3 
but the latter have only ſhops within the wall 
obliged to have their dwellings without the _ 
retice there every night. | 
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Of the Iſland of LEsBOs, or MvyrTerrys 
Its Situation, Extent, Climate, and Produce, 070. 


Ro, its preſent Capital, and of the great Mes . 
rendered this Iſland Famous, of the great Men ws bac 


/ | HE iſland of Mytelene, anciently cal] | 
ſituated in the Archipelago, "ya 4 pany 


rude, and is about fifty miles in length and twere, : 
in breadth. Part of it is mountainous, cool, and 0 rn. 
with trees; and there are many fertile plains . 
duce good wheat, excellent oil, and the beſt f 
Archipelago; and its generous wine, which u 
mended by Ariſtatle and Horace, ſtill preſerves j' renn. 
tion. The ſea affords plenty of fiſh, eſpecially 9 
which are ſent from hence to Smyrna. JR, 
This was a very conſiderable ifland in the time cf. 
Romans; for Cicero and Vitruvius ſpeak much of irs ws. 
nificence; and indeed fragments are every where og 
ſeen of its ancient grandeur, as broken column: . 
ters, baſes, friezes, and the like, of the fineſt mary! 
riouſly wrought, and interſperſed with Inſcriptions, 
The women of the iſland have always been character. 
iſed for the looſeneſs of their manners; and, althaueh 
they are not now ſo laſcivious as in ancient tires, th 
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go with their breaſts quite naked; which, however, oy 
not tend to increale their profligacy, as a general cuſtyr; 
Whatever it may be, produces no effect upon the im : 
nation. See the account of the women of dngengs, in 
Page 225. 

'T he chief town, named CasTRo, and anciently My. 
TELENE, is ſituated on a rocky promontory in the north 
part of the iſland, and has two ports. The town is nei 
ther large nor well built, but has a caſtle, with a ftrong 
garriſon for the defence of the iſland againſt pirates, wü 
are very numerous in theſe ſeas; and there are above a 
hundred villages in the country. 

Few iſlands have produced men of greater genius; but 
all their philoſophical lectures, it ſeems, were far from 
reforming the morale of the people; for it was a pro- 
verbial faying in Greece, when ſpeaking of a proflgat 
fellow, that he lived like a Leſbian, Theopbraſtus and 
Phanios, the diſciples of Ari/totle, and the famous Ain, 
who is ſaid to have charmed the dolphins with kis muſic, 
with Pittacus, one of the ſeven wiſe men of Greece, and 
Sappho, the celebrated poeteſs, were natives of this iſland, 

The famous Epicurus read public lectures here; aud 
Ariſtotle, with other great men, reſided at this place : 
conſiderable time, It is now ſubject to the Turks, and 
cadi, who reſides at Caſtro, has the civil adminiſtration et 
the government; while an aga of the janizaries has th! 
command of the ſoldiers, 
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Of the Iſland of Chios, or Scio, called by the Tuis 
SAKI SADUCI. 


Its Situation, Extent, Soil, and Produce, The Pri 
Dreſs, and Manners of the Inhabitants. Of ib: C 
Scio, and its being taken from the Turks ty Ile Ven 
tians, and conquered back from them by the Turks; i 
which the Latius, being charged with favouring tit \* 
netians, were deprived of their Privileges. Of 1! i 
Towns and Villages, with the Manner f exit" 
Maſtic from the Lentiſt Tree. An Account of Neat0' 
a rich Monaſtery of Greek Monks, Of the previ" 
School and Houſe of Homer. 


HIOS, or Scio, is one of the mol beautiful 20d 

pleaſant iſlands in the Archipelago, It is u## 

near the coaſt of Natolia, to the north-weſt of 9% 

and to the ſouth of Mytelene, and extends from 38 

38* 3 north latitude. It is thirty-two miles in lengt) 
and fifteen in breadth. 


« The iſland of Chios, now Scio,” ſays Dr. Clan 


wha travelled into Ia Minor at the expence cf o 
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of Dilettanti, “ is by Strabo reckoned 900 ſtadia, 
hundred and twelve miles and a half in circuit; 
1 t 400 ſtadia, or fifty miles from the iſland of 
and pont 41 incipal mountain, called by the an- 
Mytelene. he princip D p 
— Pelineus, preſents to view a long lofty range o 
0 rock, reflecting the ſun's rays, but toward its baſe 
it is well cultivated, and rewards the labours of the huſ- 
bandman by its rich produce. The ſlopes are eloathed 
with vines; the groves of lemons, orange, and citron 
 2mmarly planted, at once perfume the air with the 
trees, legu y P . . . . 
Jour of their bloſſoms, and delight the eye with their 
zolden fruit. Myrtles and jeſſmines are interſperſed 
with cyprefles, olive, and palm trees ; amidſt theſe the 
zan minares riſe, and white houſes glitter, dazzling the 
beholder.” It is, however, a conſiderable deduction from 
the happineſs which the inhabitants of ſo delightful a 
ſpot might otherwiſe enjoy, that the iſland is very ſubject 
hquakes. 
Y rk Red in the calamities which attended the de- 
jon of the Greek empire. 
— pirates were In poſſeſſion of feveral conſider- 
able places, Tzachas, a Turkiſh malcontent, took the city. 
The Gree admiral, endeavouring to reduce it for the 
emperor Alexis, made a breach in the wall, and he came 
to its relief from Smyrna with a fleet and eight thouſand 
men, but ſoon after abandoned it in the night. In 1306 
this was one of the iſlands which ſuffered from the ex- 
actions of the grand duke Roger, general of the Roman 
armies. The city was then ſeized by the Turks, who 
came before it with thirty ſhips, and put the inhabitants 
to the ſword. In 1346 ſome gallies were fitted out by 
thirty noble Genoeſe, which took the city. A fleet of 
fix:y veſſels was ſent by the Sultan in 1394 to burn it 
and the towns adjacent, and to ravage the iſlands and 
ſea- coaſt. Scio experienced evil, but, if it be compared 
with the ſufferings of ſome cther places, in thoſe times of 
rapine and violence, fortune will ſeem to have concurred 
with the partiality of nature, and to have diſtinguiſhed 
this as a favourite iſland. 
The Geneeſe continued in poſſeſſion of Sczo about two 
hundred and forty years. T hey were deprived of it in 
1566, during the ſiege a Malta by the Turkiſh admiral, 
who garriſoned it for ſultan Sohman; but the Chiots in 
general were ſtill indulged with numerous and extraordi— 
nary privileges. They conſiſted of two parties, differing in 
their religious tenets ; one of the Greek perſuaſion, which 
acknowledged the patriarch of Con/tantinople as their 
head; the other of the Latin, or Papi/ts, which enjoyed 
a free toleration under the Turks, their prieſts celebrating 
maſs as in Chriſtendom, bearing the ſacraments to the ſick, 
going in folemn proceſſion, habited, beneath canopies, 
with cenſers in their hands, to the year 1694. The Ve- 
netians then attacked and took the caſtle; but abandoned 
it on a defeat of their fleet near the Spalmadore iſlands, 
which lie in the channel between Sczo and the continent. 
The Latins, who had aſſiſted them, dreaded the puniſh- 
ment which their ingratitude deſerved ; and the prime 
families, with the bithop, fled and ſettle1 in the Morea. 
The Turks ſeized the churches, aboliithed the Genoe/e 
dreſs, and impoſed on their vaſſals badges of their ſub- 
jection; obliging them, among other articles, to alight 
trom their horſes at the city-gate, at the approach of any, 
even the meaneſt, muſſulman. 

The town of Sczo and its vicinity, from the ſea, re- 
ſembles Genoa and its territory, as it were in miniature, 
The ancient city had a good port, and ſtations for 80 
ſhips; the preſent, which occupies its ſite, beneath Peli- 
neus, is large, well-built, and populous. A naked hill 
riles above it, with a houſe or two on the ſummit, where 
was the Acropolis of the Greeks, and afterward the citadel 
to the Genoeſe, It is the beſt built in the Levant; and in 
the houſes which were built by the Venetians and Genoeſe, 
there is an elegance which is quite uncommon in the Ar- 
chipelago. | 
The port is a place of rendezvous for all the ſhips that 
either ſail to Conſtantinople, or from thence into Syria and 
Ezypt ; yet the harbour is none of the beſt, for at preſent 
it has only a very indifferent mole, built by the Genoeſe, 
level with the ſurface of the water. The entrance is 


narrow, and dangerous on account of the rocks, which are 
2 


ciety 


In the year 1093, when 


— 
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but juſt covered, and could ſcarcely be avoided, was it not 
for a light-houte. 

The men on this iſland are tall and well ſhaped, but 
have very diſagreeable countenances: their women 
are beautiful, and their faces extremely fair, According 
to Dr. Chandler, the beautiful Greek pirls are the moſt 
{triking ornaments of Scio, Mr. Thevenet, however, ob- 
ſerves, that their breaſts are ſcorched with the ſun; 
which, he ſays, is the more ſurpriſing, as they take as 
little care of the face as of the breaſt. They are neat in 
their dreſs, wearing very white linen, and the fineſt ſtuffs 
they can get; but are not permitted to wear gold, ſilver, 
or jewels. 

The principal bagnio, or bathing place in the city, is a 
very noble edifice, with capacious domes, all of marble. 
Dr. Chandler gives a very curious account of the opera- 
nas which were performed upon him here: it is as fol- 
OWS. 

* We undreſſed in a large ſquare room, where linen 
is hung to dry, and the keeper attends with his ſervants. 
We had each a long towel given us to wrap round our 
middle, and a pair of tall wooden pattens to walk in. 
We were led through a warm narrow paſſage into the 
inner room, Which is yet more ſpactuus, and made very 
hot by ſtoves, which are concealed. In this was a 
water-bath, and receſies, with partitions on the ſides. 
The pavement in the center, under the dome, was raiſed 
and covered with linen cloths, on which we were in- 
{truſted to lie down, We were ſoon covered with big 
drops of ſweat, and two men naked, except at the waiſt, 
then entered, and began kneading our fleth, tracing all 
the muſcles and cleanſing the pores. By the time they 
had finiſhed, our joints were ſufficiently ſuppled, and 
they commenced the formidable operation of {napping all 
of tnem, not only the toes, ancles, knees, fingers, and the 
like, but the vertebræ of the back and the breaſt; one 
while wrenching our necks ; then turning us on our 
bellies, croſſing our arms behind us, and placing their 
right knee between our ſhoulders, The feats they per- 
form cannot eaſily be deſcribed, and are hardly credible, 
When this was over, we were rubbed with a mohair-bag 
fitted to the hand, which, like the ancient ſtrigil, brings 
away the groſs matter perſpired. We were then led each 
to a receſs, ſupplied by pipes with hot and cold water, 
which we tempered to our liking. The men returned 
with ſoap- lather and tow in a wooden bowl, with which 
they cleaned the ſkin, and then poured a large quantity of 
warm water on our heads. Our ſpirits were quite ex- 
hauſted, when they covered us with dry cloths and led us 
back to the firſt room, where beds were ready for us. 
On waking after a gentle ſlumber, we were preſented 
each with a lighted pipe and a diſh of coffee. We roſe 
much refreſhed, and, as the ladies of the aga or Turkiſh 
governor were expected there, haſtened away, The 
common Turks and Greeks pay a very ſmall gratuity for 
the uſe of the bath, which they frequent once a week or 
oftener. I have ſometimes been regaled, while in the 
inner room, with ripe fruits and ſherbet, and with in- 
cenſe burning to ſcent the air,” 

The vineyards of Scio have been ever celebrated. They 
ſtill form the principal ciches of this iſland: its wines, 
ſo boaſted of by the ancients, continue to deſerve their 
reputation; and immortalized by Virgil, ſtill, © taſte 
ſweet in ſong. | 


Ante focum, fi frigus erit ; fi meſſis, in umbra 
Vina novum fundam calathis Arviſia nectar. 


Ect. V. 


The ritual feaſt ſnall overflow with wine, 
And Chios' richeſt nectar ſhall be thine; 
On the warm hearth in winter's chilling hour 
Weill ſacrifice; a ſummer in a bow'r. 
WARTON. 


To the peculiar poſſeſſion of the Arviſian vine, now no 
longer talked of, has ſucceeded the profitable culture of 
the lentiſcus or maſlic tree. 

There are twenty villages, or, according to Dr. Chand- 
ler, twenty-one, in the environs of which the maſtic is 
found. They are almoſt all to the ſouth of the iſland, to- 
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ward Cape Maſtic, which takes its name from this drug. 
The lentife trees ate ſcattered here and there all over the 
country, and belong to the grand ſignior. He hath 
granted great privileges to the peaſants of the villages, 
to keep up the cultivation of theſe trees, and to gather in 
the harveſt of maſtic. Although theſe peaſants are 
Chriſtians, they wear the white turban as well as the 
Turks; they enjoy, moreover, various privileges: and 
they have bells in their churches, They pay only a very 
ſlight tax by way of tribute, and are free from all other 
taxes, impoſts, and average, whatſoever, They are ex- 
empted from the ordinary juriſdiction of the iſland, 
being goverped by a particular sga, or commandant, who 
every year renews the farm of theſe trees at Conſlanti- 
nople. 

* conſideration of theſe privileges, they are obliged to 
keep up the trees, and to pay the cloſeſt attention in 
preſerving the maſtic free from ſoil or injury; when it is 
well cleaned, they ſeparate it according to the different 
qualities, 

The moſt valuable fort is ſmooth, bright, and in tears: 
it is commonly gathered from the tree, before much 
trickles from it, or that it falls to the ground. All this 
of the firſt quality is ſent to the ſeraglio of the ſultan at 
Conſtantinople ; that which has been gathered at the foot 
of the trees, is always mixed with a little earth; it is 
neither bright nor in tears, but in round, long, unformed 
bits: no more of this is {ent to the ſeraglio than the quan- 
tity deficient in that of the firſt quality, in order to make 
it 60,000 pounds weight. 

This is the tax which the aga, who farms the trees, 
muſt ſend every year to the ſeraglio. Every village is 
taxed at 3, oco pounds weight one with another, or, in de- 
fault of maſtic, at 2,000 crowns in ready money; and as 
they always gather much more even in the worſt years, 
the farmer buys the ſurplus of the 60,000 pounds weight 
of the peaſants, at the rate of twenty pence of our mo- 
ney, and ſells it again, by an excluſive privilege, from 
half a crown to three ſhillings and ſix-pence the pound; 
and he has a right, not only to ſeize whatever has not 
paſſed through his hands, but alſo to puniſh the peaſants 
who clandeſtinely fell it, He can even involve all the 
inhabitants of the village in this puniſhment, when he 
cannot diſcover the oftending party; a circumſtance 
which obliges the peaſants to watch each other with great 
attention, and every night during the harveſt to ſhut up 
the gates of the village, that no perſon may go out to 
gather the maſtic on his neighbour's ground, and then lay 
it up, and ſell it at his leiſure. 

From the beginning of the harveſt till the farmer has 
carried oft this drug, guards are placed day and night in 
the paſles of the mountains, by which they enter Cape 
Maſtic. Theſe guards examine every one that paſſes, in 
order that none of the maſtic may be carried away, 
When the aga's guard enter the city, he is preceded by 
drums and flutes, and eſcorted into the caſtle with great 
rejoicings by the peaſants of the villages that have ga- 
thered the maſtic. Sometimes the aga, who farms the 


tribute and cuſtoms of the iſland, farms alſo the maſtic, 


the harveſt of which, one year with another, may amount 
to 105,000 pounds weight. Voyage Litteraire de la Grice, 
par M. Guys. 

All the kinds of maſtic-trees, of which there are four, 
bloſſom in May: their flowers are in the form of a bunch 
of grapes. h 

The maſtic-gum has many medicinal qualities. It is 
detergent, attringent, and ſtomachic, and is greatly re- 
commended in inveterate coughs, and againſt ſpitting of 
blood. But the greateſt quantity is conſumed in the dif- 
ferent arts, and particularly in the compoſition of clear 
and tranſparent varniſhes, It is ſuperior to a great num- 
ber of drugs employed for this purpoſe, in being diſſo- 
luble in ſpirits of wine. The Afiatic ladies are exceſ- 
lively fond of this gum, which they chew greedily, be- 
lieving it good for the breath, and attributing to it va- 
rious other excellent properties. It does indeed give an 
agreeable aromatic flavour to the breath, bur deſtroys the 
beauty of the teeth. 

The iſland of Sc9 produces alſo excellent turpentine, 
but in no great quantities, there being little care taken 
to increaſe the number of trees that bear it. 
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| Here alſo grows a peculiar ſpecies cf pomegtanzte 11 
kernels of which are without ſtones, and jt ig N 
bring them to table on a plate, ſprinkled with teen 
Theſe are excellent fruit, but aſtringent. Chandler Y 

Vaſt quantities of ſilk, together with gold ang 51 

ſtuffs, are manufactured on this iſland: of late ah 
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Barbary ; but the Chizts are ſaid to be ſharp and gig, | 
in their dealings. tha 

About two leagues from the city, in the midſt of ih. 
mountains, is a convent, very conſiderable lor the num. 
ber of its monks, and from its vaſt revenues, It wa 
founded by the emperor Conſlantine Monomachus, Tye 
church is a very large and magnificent ſtructure: jr 


: : * '3 
adorned with moſaic work, and incruſted with a ya: 


the ce 


of marbles. The caloyers, or monks, never eat TE = 37 
ther but on Sundays and holydays. The reſt of the weck W 1102 
they provide for themſelves as well as they can, the houſe amo. 


allowing them nothing but bread, cheeſe, and wine: . [h 
ſome of the richeſt live voluptuouſly, and keep th:ir 4 
horſes. - The convent is very large, and looks more Ike 
a town than a religious houſe. It is ſaid to poſſeſs an 


eighth part of the revenue of the whole iſland, Over and Vite 
above the continual acquiſitions by way of legacies, there W the h. 
is not a caloyer that helps not to enrick it. They not: 1 
only pay 100 crowns at their admiſſion, but at their ge. Whats 
ceaſe they muſt give all they are worth either to the con- 1 
vent or to their relations. The latter, however, cannot With! 
inherit more than one third of it, nor even that without and p 


becoming members of the ſame community, V W conic 
Litteraire de la Grice, par M. Guys. hs | flows | 

As to their nunneries, they are very different from RT 
thoſe of the Chriſtians in Europe. Mr. Theventt enterel I 
one of them, where he ſaw both Chriſtians and Turti; ac! 
and having entered the chamber of one of the lifters, he 3 juttly | 
ſays he found her kind even beyond the bounds of Chr. FR... 
tian charity. Theſe nuns purchaſe a chamber on their 1 
being admitted into the houſe: they go abroad when they * 
pleaſe, and may leave the convent if they think fit. They . 1 
are uſually employed in embroidery in gold, ſilver, or | Prectpl 
filk, in which the Greets are very {kilful, and the flowers | ame, 
they work upon their handkerchiefs and purſes are yery _ 
beautiful, 1 

This iſland has produced many extraordinary men; * Th. 
and the Chiots not only pretend that Hamer was their | = f 


countryman, but ſtill ſhew his ſchool, which is at the 


foot of mount Epos, by the ſea-ſide, about four miles 2 
northward of the city of Scio. Dr. Chandler lays it ap- . T. « 
pears to have been an open temple of Cybele, It ſtands we F 
on the top of a rock, the ſhape is oval, and in the ccntte 3 The 


of the building is the image of the goddeſs, the head and 
an arm wanting. She is repreſented, as uſual, fitting, Federal 
The chair has a lion carved on each fide, and on the ga 

. . : - : CTIg « 
back. The area is bounded by a low rim or ſeat, and 1s Ts 
about five yards over. The whole is hewn out of the 4 N 
mountain; the execution is rude, indiſtinct, and probably 
of the molt remote antiquity. 
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Beſides Homer's ſchool they pretend to ſhew his dwel- | * 
ling-houſe, where he compoſed moſt of his poems; but it noun: 
is very uncertain whether Homer was a native of Sig, à8 ore, 
ſeven great cities contended for the honour of giving him ite abs 
birth, according to the well-known diſtich: ties; f 


Seven mighty towns contend for Homer dead, adminit 


Through which the living Homer begg'd his bread. 


and vill 


ne &. 

Learning is now, however, neglected, and the people dom th 

in general are involved in the moſt profound Ignorance, domi 
Thoſe in affluent circumſtances fit whole days talking u- | pricfls 


der the trees. They are alſo fond of pleaſure, and ate monks, 
apt to drink to excels. 5 four nu 
In the whole iſland there are not above ten thou!an Phe bi 


Turks, and three thouſand of the Latins but the Gret#s Ne. 
are ſaid to amount to one hundred thouſand. ' Mum, « 

There are three degrees of Greeks in this iſland, who and a ſe 
are differently taxed; thoſe of the firſt rank pay 4d, | Lviſheq 


nd the 
Gretts 
n the 


nually ten crowns a head, the next three crowns, a 
meaneſt two crowns and a half a head. The . 
are allowed to chuſe twelye of their own number 
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City, 
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1 to regulate the other taxes, and to preſide over the 
city, unity; and in each village there are ſix choſen, 
8338 moſt of their differences, ſo that they ſeldom 
1 


refer their affairs to the deciſion of the cady. 
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YH E CG E V. 
O the Iſle of S AM Os. 


Ii Situation, Extent, Climate, Soil, Minerals, Vege- 
tables, and Animals. The Number of the inhabitants, 
and the Nature of their Government. 
HE ifland of Samos is ſituated in the Archipelago 
cover againſt Epheſus, and not above fix miles from: 
the continent of Natoha. It extends from 37 45 to 
375 57 N. latitude, being about ee miles in 
length and fifteen in breadth, I his iſlan! is rendered 
famous by having been the birta-place of PyiDagoras. 
he air of this iſland is generally nealthtul, except in 
the low marſhy grounds; and it is oblerved here, as in 
meſt other iſlands of the Levant, that they have ſeldom 
any rain, thunder, or tempeſtuous weather, except in the 
winter; while in our climate we have mot: thunder, ang 
the heavieſt ſhowers, in ſummer. A chain of mountains 
extends through the middle of the iſland from eztt to weſt, 
Theſe were formerly called Amphelos, from moit of the 
mountains being of white marble ; but they are covered 
with a ſtrata of earth of ſuch depth, as to produce tices 
and plants, and are watered by hne ſprings. The moſt 
conficerable of theſe ſtreams is that of derelinous, which 
gows ſouthward into the fea. In the low lands are iron 
mines, oker, and emery. 


capacious as to be able to receive a large ficet, and is 
juttly eſt-emed the belt in the iſland, 


rent on the fouth. This laſt was the port oi the ancient 
city of Samos. 

This ifland is incumbered with mountains, rocks, and 
precipices, but the plains are fertile and pleaſant ; and tne 
mountains are covered with two forts of pines; the one a 
beautiful kind which riſes to a great height, is fit for 
maſts, and yields a great quantity of turpentine 3 the 
other is of the common ſort. | 

Ihe country produces corn, and abundance of exce]- 
lent muſkadine grapes, apples, melons, pomegranates, 
olives, mulberry-trees, lentiis, kidney-beans, aud white 
hizs, four times as large as the common fort, but not fo 
well taſted : their f1}k is very fine, and their honey and 
wax admirable, 

The horſes and mules of Samos are ſetviceahle, but are 
not admired for their beauty. nc inhabitants have con- 
lidcrable herds of oxen, theep, goats, and hogs, with 
bares, and other game, in great plenty. 

This iſland alſo abounds with wild fowl, as woodcocks, 
lmpes, patridges, turtle-Coves, wood pigeons, Wheat- 
ears, and thruſhes; befides which their poultry are ex- 
cclient, 

ihe preſent inhabitants of Samos are computed to 
amount to twelve thouſand men, almoit all of whom are 
Greets, except the cady, the aga, and his lieutenant, who 
"re chiefly concerned in levying the grand ſeignior's du- 
tes; for with reſpe& to the civil government and the 


19 v14/a2es are allowed to chooſe their own magiſtrates, 
tne Somians live at their eaſe, and enjoy greater free- 
vom thn the Chriſtians in any other part of the Turkiſh 
vominions, There are about two hundred papas or 
3 2 iſland, aud a much greater number of 
01183, who have three monaſteries. There are alſo 
opera ies and above three hundred private chapels. 
e en of the iſland reſides at Cora, and has a re- 
rg Se oven tO about two thouſand crowns per an- 
ve Us ere Ip the advantages of a very fertile ſoil, 
Tarr l e and wholefome ſky,“ ſays M. de Guys, ** are 
= a4 Fas 133 mal! number of inhabitants, who 
r 1 ate. I he prieſts and monks, whoſe 

Se icarcely enables them to ſay mats, occupy the 


he port of Vati on the north part of the iſland is ſo 


The port of Seztan is on the welt coaſt, and that of 71 


miniſtration of juſtice, the Greeks of the ſeveral towns 
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2 


2 


greateſt part of this once flouriſhing iſland,” Voyage, lit. 


a la Greece, 

The chief town is Coka, which is fituated on the 
ſouth fide of the ifland within two miles of the ſes, ad- 
joining tothe ruins of the ancient city of Samos. It ſtands 
in a fertile pleaſant country, but is not very healthful, 
becauſe the waters, which formerly diicharged themfſelves 
into the ſea, now ſtagnate in the plain. This town con- 
tains about ſix hundred houſes, but many of them are va- 
inhabited, 

The city of Sames is emtirely deſtroyed, The north 
part of it itood upon a hill, and the other ran along the 
ſca- ſhore from Port Jigani, which is two miles from Cora, 
to Cape Juno. Tigani was the valley-port of the ancients, 
and was built in the form of an half moon; on the leſt 
born of which was the famous pier, which Heredstus cf- 
tecms one of the three wonuers of Samos, it being twen'y 
fathoms in height, and carried above two hundred and 
fifty paces into the ſea, From this port begins the walls 
of the upper town on the declivity of a rugged mountain. 
The ruins of thcfe walis'thew that they were very mag— 
nificent, they being ten or twelve feet thick, with marble 
towers at proper diſtances. 

the brow of the mountain next the ſea was covered 
with buildings inthe form of an amphitheatre, and a littie 
lower may {till be ſeen the place where the theatre flood. 

On deſcending from the theatre towards the fea, a mul- 
titude of broken columns are ſtill viſible, ſome fluted and 
others plain, lying in fuch order as evidently ſhew that 
they once ſupportes temples, and fornied porticos, 
Ihe city appears to have taken up in breadth all the 
fine plain between Cera and the fea, which is upward of 
two miles in length, and to have extended as far as the 
river which runs beyond the rvins of Funs's temple, 
which, according to $trabs, was filled with pictures and 
ſtatues, among which were the loves of Fupit-r and Jus. 
Water was brought to the city from the head of the river 
Heielinous, by a noble aqueduct cut through a mountain 
with great labour and art. In Samos,” fays M. 4 Guys, 
once ſo populous and 1enowned, ſcarcely any traces 
can now be diſcovered of its ancient grandeur, No mo- 
numents, none of thoſe valuable fragments which are 
ipread over ſo many other parts of Greece? ! All arc va— 
mfhed ! Some few heaps of ſtones are the only marks 
which confirm the fituation of the ancient city of Samzs ; 
and of that temple of Jau, fo celebrated in antiquity, 
icarce a veſtige now remains. This temple apnears to 
have been ſituated at about five hundred paces from the 
iva, and about tne fame diſtauce from the river Iuibraſus, 
on che banks of which, and under one of the trees called 
Agnus Caſtus, Funo, as the poets ſeign, was born. Pau- 
ſanius, lib. vii. aſſerts the antiquity of this temple from 
that of the ſtatue of the goddeſs, which, he ſays, was 
the workmanthip of Smzlis, the ſculptor of Egina, and 
contemporary with DNedalus, I be Tyrrhenians attempt- 
ing to carry off this ſtatue, were wind- bound until they 
reftored the goddeſs to her fanctuary. This prodigy 
rendered the iſland famous, and brought a great concourſe 
ot votaries from all parts. At length the Perfians burnt 
the temple of Juno, after having plundered it of all the 
riches which ſuperſtition had heaped together. However, 
another temple was afterward erected to the goddeſs, far 
more magnificent than the firſt, and which was, in proceſs 
of time, plundered by Verres the Roman general, Of this 
ſtructure a ſingle column only now appears, the ſtones of 
which have been greatly diſplaced by the Turks diſcharg- 
ing ſeveral ſhot at it from the cannon of their gallies, 
imagining that there might be gold concealed within it.“ 
Hoy. lit. a la Grece, 

The moſt conſiderable town in the iſland next to Cora, 
is Vati, already mentioned, which is ſituated on the north 
{ide of the iſland, on the deſcent of a mountain, within a 
mile of the port, and contains about three hundred houſes, 
with five or fix chapels, all which are very ill built. 
There are alſo ſeveral large villages ſcattered through 
the country; the chief of which are Paleo Caſtro, Mara- 
trocampo, Carlovaſſo, Caſtania, Fourni, Pyrgos, Platauo, 
and Comaria. 
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306 A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


SECT. VI. 


Of NICARIA, or IcARIA, and STANCHIO, er IsoLA 
Loxco, formerly called Coos. 


Their Situation, Extent, and the Face of the Country. 
Their Produce and Antiquities, 


PPOSITE to Samos is the little iſland of Nic ARIA, 
anciently called /caria, from Icarus, the ſon of Dæ- 
dalus. It extends from 270 to 28* 40” N. latitude, and is 
full of rocks, in which the inhabitants dwell in caverns. 


Theſe, who are very poor and ill-cloathed, are of the| g 
Greek communion, and amount to about three thouſand. | 


They apply themſelves to ſwimming and diving for 
ſponges, and for ſuch goods as are loſt by ſhipwrecks, 
« The richeſt men in the iſland,” ſays Mr. Thevenot, 
cc give their daughters to the beſt divers, who are tried 
before the maid and her father, and he who remains 
longeſt under the water wins her.” The grand ſeignior's 
tribute is paid in ſponges. They have vineyards among 
the rocks, and of the grapes make a ſort of white wine 
as clear as water, which paſſes by urine as ſoon as it is 
drank. With this wine, and with wax and honey, they 
trade to Chio, The inhabitants are ſtrong and well- 
ſhaped; but the ſame author adds, the women are miſ- 
treſſes, and as ſoon as the huſband arrives from any 
place in his boat, the wife goes to the ſea-ſide, takes the 
oars, and carries them home, after which the huſband 
can diſpoſe of nothing without her permiſſion. 

The Greek emperors of Conſtantinople baniſhed thoſe 
pos of quality, who had offended them, to this 

and, 

STANCH1o, or ſola Longo, formerly called Coos, is fi- 
tuated to the north-weſt of Rhodes, about ſeventy miles to 
the ſouth of Samos, in 37* 27 N. latitude, and is about 
eighty miles in circumference, 


| 


ASAT lil 


This iſland affords an agreeable prof, 
ing it; for it is in . fine — — Ape . 
dually into hills toward the eaſt, from whenc 1 
ſmall rivulets fall into the plain, and render it 8 > 
fertile, The wines of this iſland were admired bi. 
perſons of nice taſte in ancient Rome, Here are } the 
great number of cypreſs and turpentine trees With 10 
2 Wwe and medicinal plants. enn 

r. Thevenot mentions a cypreſs-tree in this; 

ſuch prodigious extent, that ro thouſand wade 
ſhelter themſelves under its branches, which were a 
ported by pillars, and under their ſhadow were bathe 
ſhops, and places of refreſhment, where people met " 
* ee in the open air. wy 

tanchio has one large town, which is of the 
with the iſland : it has a good harbour, and per 
by a _ | Here the Turkiſh gallies frequently lie, and 
. 65 - - touch in their paſſage from Conſtantint)l 

n this iſland anciently ſtood a temple dedi 

1 and it was alſo famous for hiring ha. 

ippocrates, Ariſton, and ſeveral other eminent phyſician 
and philoſophers; and particularly to that celebrated 
painter Appelles, who drew the famous picture of Venn 
riſing naked from the ſea, which being placed in one 9 
the principal temples in the iſland, was from thence car. 
ried to Rome and dedicated to Ceſar ; that goddeſs bein 
eſteemed the mother of the Julian family, and on 105 
account, it is ſaid, the Coans were freed from a great par 
of their annual tribute. 

Moſt of the preſent inhabitants are Greeks, except the 
garriſon of the town and caſtle, who are Turks, 

Theſe are all the iſlands worthy of notice in this partgf 
Afia ; and having now as fully conſidered that grand di. 
viſion of the earth as the nature and propoſed length af 
this work will admit, we ſhall carry our readers to Aria 
which will afford new ſubjects of uſeful entertainment 
and geographical knowledge. 
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of AFRICA in General. 


the earth, is a peninſula of a prodigious extent, 

joined to 4/ia only by the narrow iſthmus of Suez, 
between the Red Sea and the Mediterranean. It is bound- 
ed on the north by the Mediterranean Sea, which feparates 
it from Europe; on the eaſt by the Red Sea, which, with 
the above iſthmus, divides it from Aſia, and by the Eaſtern 
Ocean ; on the ſouth by the Southern, Atlantic, and Indian 
Ocears; and on the weſt by the great Atlantic Ocean, 
which ſeparates it from America. 

Africa is generally repreſented as bearing ſome reſem- 
blance to the form of a pyramid, whoſe baſe, from the iſth- 
mus of Suez to Tangier, is about two thouſand miles; 
and its length, from the Cape of Good Hope, the top of 
the ſuppoſed pyramid, to Cape Bona in the Mediterranean, 
th2 moſt northern part, is about four thouſand three hun- 
dred miles; and in the broadeſt part of the baſe, from Cape 
Verd to Cape Guardafui, near the ſtraits of Babel- Man- 
del, it is three thouſand five hundred : the whole extend- 
ing in length from 34* 7” S. to 37 N. latitude, and in 
breadth, from 50% 20 E. to 17 20 W. longitude from 
London. 

As the equator divides this extenſive country almoſt in 
the middle, and the far greateſt part of it is within the 
tropics, the heat is in many places almoſt inſupportable to 
an European; it being there greatly increaſed by the rays 
of the ſun acting upon vaſt ſandy deſarts. The coaſts, 
however, are generally fertile, and moſt parts of this re- 
gion are inhabited, though they are far from being ſo po- 
pulous as either Aſa or Europe. From what has been ſaid, 
the reader cannot expect to find here a variety of cli- 
mates. In but few parts of Africa ſnow is ever known to 
fall in the plains, and is never found but on the tops of 
the higheſt mountains ; ſo that the natives would as ſoon 
expect that marble ſhould melt, and flow in liquid 
ſtreams, as that water by freezing ſhould loſe its fluidity, 
be arreſted by the cold, and, ceaſing to flow, become like 
the ſolid rock. | 

The arts once flouriſhed in Egypt, at Carthage, and in 
ſeveral other places in the north of Africa; but they are 
Hed, and ſcarce in any place but Egypt is a ſtone left to 
atteſt the magnificent buildings that formerly diſplayed 
the architective ſkill of the inhabitants. In the north of 
Africa commerce carried the bleſſings of nature to diſtant 
regions, and ſecured a friendly intercourſe of arts, of ma- 
nufactures, and of the ſuperfluities of each country; but 
little commerce now remains, and the ſhips and gallies, 
inſtead of being employed in trade, are ſent in ſearch of 
Ps to {trip the honeſt merchant of his treaſures, and en- 

ave thoſe whom they plunder. In ſhort, theſe unhappy 
People, inſtead of being humanized by Chr:i/tianity, 
Which once ſ f iP * 

Ipread its mild influence over a conſiderable 
5 of theſe countries, abhor the name of Chriſtian, 
and are only diſtinguiſhed by barbariſm, ſuperſtition, 


\ FRICA, one of the four principal diviſions of 


and all the miſeries that flow from tyranny and deſpotic 
wer, 
"kb ancient times, the kingdoms of Egypt and Ethiopia 
were particularly celebrated, and the rich and powerful 
ſtate of Carthage, once the formidable rival to the Roman 
republic, extended her commerce to the then known 
world; even the Britiſb ſhores were viſited by her fleets 
but Juba, king of Mauritania, inviting the Romans to an 
alliance againſt Carthage, that formidable power was ſub- 
dued, and gradually all the neighbouring kingdoms 
and ftates. The oppreſſions and ſeverities practiſed on 
the natives by the Roman governors, entirely ſuppreſſed 


that commercial ſpirit which had ſo much prevailed in 


times of liberty. Supineneſs ſucceeded ; the lands lay 
uncultivated, and want and miſery prevailed. Upon the 
decline of the Roman empire, in the fifth cen. ry, the 
north of Africa was over-run by the Vandals, whe con- 
tributed ſtill more to the deſtruction of the country. In 
the ſeventh century, the Saracens made a ſudden conqueſt 
of the coaſts of Egypt and Barbary; theſe were ſucceeded 
by the Turis; and both being of the Mabometan religion, 
whoſe profeſſors ſpread deſolation wherever they came, 
the ruin of that once flouriſhing part of the world was 
completed. 

All the continent of Africa, except the northern parts, 
was long unknown to the moderns; the diſcoveries an- 
ciently made by the Carthaginians were forgotten, and the 
Portugueſe, who firſt explored the weſtern coaſt of Africa, 
were about ſixty years employed in that taſk before they 
reached the Cape of Good Hope in the year 1497, until 
which time it was entirely unknown to the Europeans; 
and indeed the inland parts of Africa are ſtill in a 
great meaſure undiſcovered, though they may probably 
be ſtored with treaſures, and capable of great improve- 
ments. 

The principal rivers in this part of the earth are the 
Nile, which, dividing Egypt into two parts, diſcharges 
itſelf into the Mediterranean, the Marbea, Gondet, Barodus, 
Tafilet, Niger, Senegal, Gambia, the river of the Elephants, 
and ſeveral others which fall into the Atlantic Ocean ; 
the river of St. Chriſtopher, of the Holy Ghoſt, St. Fago, 
Zebee, Magadoxa, and ſome others of inferior note, 
which empty themſelves into the Eaſtern Ocean; beſides 
ſeveral inland ſtreams. Its principal lakes are thoſe of 
Dambea, Zaſtan, and Zambre, or Zaire. | 

Africa has, however, a great ſcarcity of water, ſome 
large diſtricts being entirely deſtitute of that neceſſary 
element; and in ſome parts are vaſt tracts of light and 
barren ſands, which the wind ſometimes blows in ſuch 
prodigious quantities, as to bury whole caravans, and 
ſuffocate the unfortunate traveller. 

Africa has likewiſe many high and extenſive mountains, 
the moſt remarkable of wnich are, 1. The Atlas, which 
had its name from a king of Mauritania, a great lover of 

9 | aſtroncmy, 
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aſtronomy, who uſed to obſerve the ſtars from its ſummit, 
on which account the poets repreſer:t him as bearing the 
heavens on his ſhoulders. Theſe mountains extend from 
the eiern Ocean to Egypt. 2. The Mountains of the 
Moon, called by the Spaniards, Montes Claros, which are 
ſtill higher than thote of Arias. 3. Thoſe of Sierra 


| Leona, or the Mountains of the Lions, which divide Ni- 


gritia from Guinea, and extend as far as Ethiopia, I heie 
were ſtiled by the ancients The Mountains of God, on 
acceunt of their being ſubject to thunder and lightning; 
anu, 4. The Pike of Teneriffe, which the Dutch make 
their firſt meridian, is ſaid to be ſtill higher than any of 


r TT, 


the reſt, and is fituated on an iſland of the ſame name 


near the coaſt. 

The moſt remarkable capes or promontories in Africa 
are, Cape I erd, and the Cape of Good Fiope, The former is 
ſo called from che perpetual verdure which the country 
there conſtantly exhibits; and is the moit weſterly point 
of the continent. The Cape of Good Hope was at fiſt 
named by the Pertugueſe, who dilcovercd it, © The Cape 
of Sto 1:5; but John II. of Portugal, under whoſe pa- 
tronage it was dijcovered, confident that the long ſought 
route to the / aft Indies would be then traced, changed its 
name to that of Good Hope. "The only Strait in Africa, is 


that of Babel- Mandel, through which a commu: 
obtained between the Red Sea and 11714 '; 26h ; 
The whole continent of Africa is divided wn 3 
lowing ſtates and kingdoms. On proceeding fn 
to ſouth, along the eaſtern ſide, are, wn... 
Egypt 3 Aliſſiuia, or Upper Eibicpia, comprehene 
N:ibia; the coaſt of Alex und Anian ; Zanruchar zn 0 
fala; Terra de Natal, and Caf: aria, or the conn 9 _ 
Heottentits, which ſurrounds the Cafe of God Hun, 01 Us 
To the north of Caffraria, within land, ar. ©. 
tries of, 
Mone motopa, and Mnomugi. 
On doubling the Cape, from ſouth to north, ale 
Mataman, Benguela, Angola, Conga, Loameg. .= 
Guinea , Rig ritia, and Zaara, or the Dejart ; Bil, Fn, 
Morocco. | "KY 
On the north coafl, called the coaſt of Bae ... 
Aiviers, Tunis, Tripoly, Barca. "IM 
Tre African iſlands are divided into fever. el1:f 
On the calt coaſt of Africa are Znotrao, 33.15 _ 5 : 
Comora illands, Madagaſear, Mauritius, u n , 
The principal iſlands on the welt cf ic, e c, 
Hlelena, the Cape Yer d iſlands, the Ca ary land hs Bp 
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Its Name, Situation, Extent, aud Diviſioriss Its Climate 
and Soil; with a particular Deſcription of the River 
Nile, the Cauſe of its Ovuerflowing, and an Account of its 
Cataratts, 


GYPT, according to the poets, derived its name 

from Z£oyptus, the brother of Dænaus, once ſovereign 
of the country. By the Hebretos and Arabs it is called 
Miſraim. It has allo been known by the name of Coptus, 
the capital city of Upper Egypt; and by the Turks called 
El. keb:t, or the over-flowed country. 

Eeypt, being fituated on the north-eaſt part of A/a, is 
bounded on the north by the Mediterranean ; on the eaſt 
by the iſthmus of Suez and the Red Sea, which divide it 
from 4/;a; on the ſouth by Nubia; and on the weſt by 
the dart of Barca and the unknown parts of Africa, It 
is ſeated between 20 and 32“ N. latitude, and between 
289 and 36 E. longitude from Lonaomm; and is therefore 
about 6c0 miles in length from north to ſouth, and 250 
in breadth where broadeſt. By its ſituation, that cele- 
brated Kingdom is included within the immenſe penin— 
ſula of Africa, but it is acceſſible only on the fide of Af, 
whole revolutions, in almoſt every period of hiſtory, it has 
bumbly obeycd; on which account, ſome of the geogra- 
phers of antiquity have heſitated to what portion of the 
globe Egypt ſhould be aſcribed ; whilſt Pzolemy and Strabs 
hx it in Africa, Dionyſius, Mela, Pliny, Salluſt, Hirtius, 
and Solinus, aſſign to Aſia not only Egypt, but a part of 
Lybia, now included in Barca. 

Egypt is generally divided into Lower, Middle, and 
Upper. The greateſt part of Lower Egypt is contain- 
ed in a triangular ifland formed by the Mediterranean 
ſea, and the two great branches of the Nile, which di- 
viding itſelf five or fix miles below C Cairo, one part 
of it tows to the north-eaſt, and falls into the ſea at Da- 
mictta, the ancient Peluſium; and the other branch runs 
toward the north wett, and falls into the fea at Roſetto. 

We ſhall give a full account of theſe diviſions when 
we come to ticat of the prigcipal towns and antiquities 
of each, 

The climate is in ſummer very hot, from its being 
ſituated between two ranges of mountains, and from the 
tandy foil, on Which the fun ſhines with almoſt perpen- 
dicular rays at the ſummer ſolſtice; and even in winter 
the {un ſhines with great heat toward the middle of the 
day, thug the nights and murnings are then very cold; 
toc iarpelt time is avout the beginning of February. 


| 


Near the ſea are ſometimes great rains, from N;vobr 
to arch; but at Cairo they have ſeldom any rain, ex- 
cept in December, Fanuary, aud February, and then hare 
only ſmall ſhowers for about a quarter of an hour, In 
Upper Egypt they have ſcarce any rain; and De. Picat 
ſays, that when he was there, he was informed that it had 
been known to rain but twice very hard for half an hour 
in eight years, But rain in Zgypt is eſteemed prejudicial, 
for the people imagine it produces ſcarcity, the water of 
the Nile being alone ſufficient for all the purpoſes of ye- 
getation. They have thunder in ſummer without rain; 
and though earthquakes ſeidom happen, three great ſhocks 
were felt in January 1740, Which overthrew ſeveral 
moſques and houſes. & 

The weſt and. the north-welt winds are thoſe that bring 
the rain; but the moſt frequent winds are thoſe item the 
north and ſouth: the ſouth-eaſt winds are iometimes 0 
exceſſively hot as to reſemble the air of an oven; and 
waen they blow, people are obliged to retire to their 
vaults, and to ſhut themſelves cloſe up. This wind ge— 
nerally begins about the middle of March, and continues 
till May. It alſo ſometimes blows very hard from the 
ſouth-weſt, when it raiſes the ſand ſo as to darken the air 
and obſcure the light of the ſun, and the duſt then enters 
the chambers, beds, and cheſts, though {hut ever ſo cloſe. 

The north, anciently called the Eleſian wind, begins t0 
blow in May, juſt before the riſing of the Nile, and yieatly 
refreſhes the air, rendering the heat ſupportable, and 
bringing with it health and haopineſs, It continues GU. 
November, and without this wind there wou'd be 19 
ſailing up the Nile after it riſes, on account 01 ine 1apiuly 
of the currents. 

Egypt has generally a fandy ſoil, except where cov?! 
by the adventitious earth it receives from the over”! 


the pyramids of Giza ſtand, are full of petri als; 
and there are ſome low hills caſt of the Nils which coll 
of heaps of large oyſter-ſhells, ſome petrified, and oe 
in their natural ſtate. 

The ſoil of Egypt is ſall of nitre, which, Dr. Pecs 
obſerves, occaſions vapours that zender the evenins * 
cold and unhealthful. This nitre, and the sede“ 
the water of the Nile, render Zoypt fo fruittul, that) 
ſometimes find it necefiary to temper it with comm 
ſand. For within a mile of the mountains the country” 
(andy, and lies upon an eaſy aſcent, which the N e 
reaches, and on the edge of it are many Viilag%s; 
where the mountains extend four or hive mics en 
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il, there are villages in the midway between them and 
Ni; 


river, built on eminences raiſed by art; and theſe be- 
7 


the during the flood, reſemble ſo 


ing ſurrounded by water, 


many ans Nile, or Abanchi, which, in the Abyſſintan 
ſienifies The Father of Rivers, is generally 
_ have its ſources in eleven or twelve-degrees of 
g _ tirede and runs a courſe of about fifteen hundred 
rich "as the moſt part from ſouth to north, and a little 
es Cairo, as hath been already obſerved, divides itſelf 
os 5 branches one ineliniug to the eaſt, and the other 
rr 3 and falls into the Mediterranean, the mouths 
wow 1 hundred miles diſtant from each other. While 
the river is contained within the bounds of the ordinary 
channel, it is ſaid to be no broader at Od Cairo than the 
Thames at London ; by in the drieſt ſeaſon of the year is 
| laces fordabie. | 
© - Hons is thick and muddy, eſpecially when the 
river is ſwelled by the heavy rains which conſtantly fall 
within the tropics in the beginning of our ſummer, 
which are doubtleſs the principal cauſe of its annually 
overflowing the low lands of Egypt. The ancients, who 
were unacquainted with the climates in thoſe latitudes, 
were much perplexed when they endeavoured to account 
for this anaual deluge. But ſuch 4 periodical inundation 
is far from beiug peculiar to he Nite, ſiace this is the caſe 
with all the rivers which have either their riſe or courle 
within the tropics : they annually break their bounds, 
and overflow the lands for many miles before they reach 
| the fea, particularly in Bengal, Tonquin, and Stam. They 
lies ſe cave a prolific mud, which, like that of the Vile, 
fertiiizes the land; and though the waters of theſe rivers 
are allo very hick, yet when they have ſtood for ſome 
time, they are neither unpalatable nor unwholeſome. Be- 
W fide, the north winds, which begin to blow about the 
latter end of May, drive in the water from the ſea, and 
keep back that in the river in ſuch a manner as to raiſe the 
waters above. ; 
= The Evyptians, and eſpecially the Coptis, are per- 
ſuaded that che Mile always begins to riſe on the ſame day 
E of the year, and indeed it general;y begins to riſe on the 
eighteenth or nineteenth of June. From accounts of its 
W rile for three years, Dr. Pocacke obſerves, that he found it 
W riſe the arſt {1x d-ys from two to five inches every day; 
W for the twelve next days, from five to ten inches; and it 
thus continucd riſing till it had attained the height of 
W fix:een cubits, when the canal of Cairo was cut: after 
this it continued rifing fix weeks longer; but then it 
& only roſe from three to five inches a day; for, ſpreading 
over the land, and entering the canals, though more 
water may deſcend than before, yet its riſe is leſs conſi- 
derable; as after the opening of that canal, the others 
are hened at fixed times, and thoſe that water the lower 
g unds the laſt, Theſe canals are carried along the 
b gheſt parts of the country, that the water may be con- 
veyed from them to all the lower paits, 

This river has, however, one thing that ſeems peculiar 
to itſelf. Other rivers being ſupplied by rivulets, the 
ground is ſoweſt near the banks: but as no water flows 
into the Mie in its paſſage through Egypt, and as it is 
Ws nec-flary that this river ſhould overflow the land, the 
country of Egypt is generally lower at a diſtance from the 
Nile than near it; and in moſt parts the land ſeems to 
& have a gradual deſcent from the Nile to the foot of the 
hills, which may be ſaid to begin at thoſe ſandy parts al- 
ready mentioned, as being a mile or two diſtant from 
them, which, riſing toward the mountains in a gentle aſ- 
ent are never overflowed. 
dome of the moſt remarkable particulars in relation to 
de Nile are, its cataracts in Upper Egypt. Dr. Pococte 
and ſeveral other authors have ited ſome of them; and 
Z the laſt-mentioned divine, on approaching the fiſt, ſays, 
at he never ſaw nature diſcover ſo rough a face as her 
pearancè in that country. On the eaſt fide of the ri- 
We Pothing ts to be ſeen but rocks; on the weſt the hills 
| * ether of fand or black rocks; above, to the ſouth, 

re ſeems to be a high rocky iſland ; higher up appear 
3 555 cliffs on each. ſide; and below, to the north, are ſo 
. LO. that little of the water could be ſeen. The 
. e Nile is eroſſed by rocks of granite, which in 
places, at ſome diſtance from each other, divide the 
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ſtream, and make three falls at cach. The ſirſt tlie doctor 

came to was the leaſt, and appcared not to exceed three 
feet: the ſecond, which is a little lower down the river, 
winds round a large rock, or iiland, forming two ſtreams, 
This ifland is to the north about twelve feet high, and it 
is ſaid that at high water the Nile runs over it; but ſup- 
poſing the river to be then five feet higher below the rock, 
the fall will not exceed ſeven or eight feet. Farther to 
the weſt are other rocks, and a third ſtream, which has a 
greater fall than any of the others. 

I his account can enable us to form no idea of thoſe ca- 
taracts deſcribed by the ancients, and even by ſome of the 
moderns, who inform us, that, under the twenty-third 
degree of Jatitude, the water of the Nile iſſues from ſeveral 
huge openings of a high rock into its bed below, falling 
two hundred feet, with ſuch prodigious noiſe as to exceed 
that of the firing of a cannon, or the loudeſt claps of thun- 
der. The water in its fall reſembles a large white ſheet 
about thirty feet in breadth, which in its rapid deſcent 
forms a kind of arch, under which people may walk 
without being wet; and this ſeems, ſays our author, to 
have been formerly the amuſement of the neighbouring 
people, there being ſeveral niches and ſeats in the rock 
for the convenience of fitting down. There is alſo 
under the arch made by the waterfali a kind of platform, 
and ſome ſubterraneous grottos, into which people uſed 
to retire in order to cool themſelves; but theſe are now 
become inacceſſible by the breaking in of the water from 
ſome freſh gaps of the rock, It is alſo obſervable, that 
the water in its fall below raiſes a thick miſt, which at 
a diſtance reſembles a cloud; and yet Lucas, who ſays 
he ſaw this cataract, tells us, that the natives ſhoot 
it with rafts. This laſt circumſtance appears very im- 
probable; however, the account he has given of it is 
conformable to the deſcription of the ancients, and par- 
ticularly of Lucan : 


«© Who that beholds thee, Ni, thus gently flow, 
With ſcarce a wrinkle on thy glaſſy brow, 

© Can gueis thy rage when rocks refitt thy force, 
And hurl thee headlong in thy downward courle 
When ſpouting cataracts thy torrent pour, 

„ And nations tremble at the deaf ning roar ; 
When thy proud waves with indignation riſe, 
And daſh thy foamy fury to the ſkies ?” 


The accounts of the cataracts given by the learned 
Dr. Shaw agree with the deſcriptions of the judicious 
Dr. Pococke and Mr. Norden, and ſeem to diſcredit every 
thing that is marvellous in this relation : for Dr. Shaw 
aſſures us, that they are only ordinary falls of water, like 
thoſe we frequently meet with in great rivers, where the 
ſtream is a little confined : but may not the cataracts far- 
ther up the Vile be much higher, and more agreeable to 
the deſcriptions of the ancients, than thoſe viſited by theſe 
gentlemen ? This at leaſt ſeems highly probable. 


SECT, II. 


Manner in which the Water of the Nile is raiſed up to the 
Land, where it is higher than the Inundation. Of the 
Vegetables of Egypt; the Beaſts, Birds, Reptiles, and 
Fiſhes, with a particular Deſcription of the Crocodile, 


R. Norden obſerves, that the authors, who have 

given deſcriptions of Egypt, contented with ſay- 

ing that its fertility is ſolely derived from the annual 

inundation of the Nile, have by their filence given occa- 

ſion to think, that Egypt is a paradiſe on earth, where 

the people neither plow nor ſow, but every thing is pro- 

duced as it were ſpontaneouſly after the draining of the 

waters ; though there is ſcarce a country where the Jand 
has greater need of culture, 

Where the land lies higher than the inundation riſes, 
the people have been taught by neceſſity to form various 
methods of raifing the water, as at Roſetta and Damietta, 
where the Nile, when at its height, is not much below 
the ſurface of the earth; this is done by means of a 
wheel made with boxes rouad its circumference, which 
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Of the Methods of Culture uſed by the Egyptians, and the 
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receive the water, and as the wheel turns round, the boxes 
empty themſelves at the top into a trough made for that 
purpoſe, Where the water is too deep to be raiſed in 
this manner, they put a cord round the wheel, that 
reaches down to the water, to the end of which are 
faſtened earthen jars that fill as it goes round, and empty 
themſelves at the top in the ſame manner as the other ; 
both being turned by oxen. But where the banks are 
high, the moſt common way is to make a baſon upon 
them, and fixing in the ground a pole forked at the top, 
they place another pole by an axle to the top of it. To 
one end of this laſt pole they tie a heavy ſtone, and at 
the other a rope and aleathern bucket. Two men draw 


down the bucket into the water, and the weight brings it 


up, the men directing it, and turning the water into the 
baſon. This baſon is frequently made on the fide of the 
bank, and running into another is raiſed up higher with 
the ſame labour. in Upper Egypt there are ſometimes 
ſeen five of them, one higher than the other, the upper- 
moſt only ſerving to water the fields. | 

However, in Lower and Middle Egypt, where canals 
have been dug, they have no occaſion for ſuch ſevere la- 
bour. The water is conveyed by opening fluices, or 
breaking down banks, through canals cut for that pur- 
poſe, into large reſervoirs, which are made to ſupply the 
lower lands as occaſions require, 

Eeypt naturally produces few vegetables, moſt of the 
tender plants being deſtroyed by the heat and inundation; 
but where the Nile has overflowed, and the land is plowed 
and ſown, it yields a great increaſe, Egypt, which was 
anciently the granary of the Roman empire, ſtill produces 
great quantities of wheat, rice, barley, beans, and other 
kinds of pulſ, with which the neighbouring countries 
are ſupplied ; beſides ſugar-canes, of which fome ſugar 
is made; and likewiſe melons, dates, figs, cucumbers, 
and other vegetables, which the people eat in hot wea- 
ther as a cooling food. Upper Egypt ſupplies moſt parts 
of Europe with ſenna, and cologuinteda grows wild in tne 
ſandy grounds: but as Egypt has no common graſs, they 
ſupply the want of it by ſowing the land with clover, 
without plowing. 

The ſpring corn and vegetables are ſown in November 
and December as ſoon as the Nile is fallen, and ſooner 
where that river does not naturally overflow the ground, 
This corn conſiſts of wheat, lentils, and barley that 
has fix rows of grain in one ear; and with this they feed 
their horſes, for they have no oats. They ſow beans for 
their camels, and theſe the people alſo eat green both 
raw and boiled. They have a kind of vetch little inferior 
to peaſe, with one large grain in each pod; they alſo 

plant an herb called nill, of which they make a kind of 
indigo blue. a 

Egypt ſeems to have few or no trees that have not been 
tranſplanted from other countries: thoſe in their gardens 
are doubtleſs exotics, as the cous, or cream- tree, apricots, 
oranges, lemons, pomegranates, caſſia, moſch, a delicious 
fruit, and the cotton- tree. | 

The following are the moſt common trees in Egypt; the 
ſount, which bears a key or pod uſed inſtead of bark in 
tanning of leather, the tamariſk, Pharaoh's fig, the ſyca- 
more of the ancients, the palm or date-tree, and another 
ſpecies of the palm called the dome-tree. 

There is no great variety of four-footed beaſts; the 
cows are large and red, with ſhort horns : the natives 
make uſe of oxen to turn the wheel with which they 
raiſe the water, and to plow the land. They have alſo 
large buffaloes, which are ſo impatient of heat, that 
they will ſtand in the water with only their noſes out to 
breathe; and when this convenience is not to be had, 
they will lie all day, like ſwine, wallowing in mud and 
water. 

With reſpect to the beaſts of burthen, they have a great 
number of camels and dromedaries, and the Turks eat the 
fleſh of the young ones as a molt delicate diſh ; but will 
not permit it to be eaten by the Chriflians, probably that 
the breed may not be deſtroyed. The horſes, particularly 
thoſe of Upper Egypt, are very fine ones; but their necks 
are too ſhort. They never trot, but walk well, and gal- 
lop with great ſpeed, turn ſhort, ſtop in a moment, and 
are extremely tractable ; but they cannot perform long 
journies, and are capable only of a walking pace in tra- 
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velling. During the heat of ſummer, whe, there 
C1 


clover-graſs, they are fed with chopped 56 $ 
In Case all 3 of rank re on alte, duly ſ 
they have a fine large breed; and there is 3 Which [ 
leſs than forty thouſand of them in that city. de to i 
About Alexandria are great numbers of .... : 
which have longer horns, and are more en ex t 
thoſe in other countries. The hates and ee 10 q 
light colour, but the former are not very da 1 . 
tyger and the hyena are ſeldom ſeen; however th The 8 
ſome near Alexandria. nn bo 
Among the feathered race the eh 0 
eminence; it is called in Arabic Ke pre- * 
bird, becauſe in its head, neck, and walk, it reſemble” : 
camel. This bird is common in the mountaiz * N 
welt of Alexandria; its fat is ſold by the Arab, I | 
as an vintment for the rheumatiſm, palſy, ang en 3 
mours. ” 
. r 
They have here a kind of large domeſtic hawk, of h 
brown colour, with a very fine eye. Theſe frequ, ut E 
tops of houſes, where they may be ſcen with ON | 
ſtanding cloſe by them; but though they are 1 Foe 
of prey, they eat fleſh wherever they find it; the na — fer 
never kill them, for they, as well as their anceſtors hs ric 
. 8 a veneration both for theſe birds and us bic 
The ter- chaous, or meſſenger- bird, would be thoueht 2 
very beautiful were it not ſo common. It is lat x Jar 
large as a dove, and is not only finely ſpeckled, but 1 im 
on the top of its head a tuft of feathers which i 5 ] 
when it alights on the ground. They have alſo a beau. has 
tiful white bird, called by the Europeans the field-hen: Jaw 
it reſembles a ſtork, but is not half ſo large, and is ſen tet 
about the fields like a tame fowl. They have likewil: x are 
large white bird with black wings, ſhaped like a raven; tha 
but it is very ugly, and not at all ſhy : theſe laſt live in fixe 
the ſame manner as the tame hawk, and are called Pla. aut! 
raah's hens. ther 
On the iſlands in the Nile are a great number of i; ther 
which were held in great veneration by the ancient 75 eye, 
lians, on account of their delivering the country from fron 
the multitude of ſerpents that breed in the ground after way 
the retreat of the Nile They reſemble the crane, and ter, 
are of a greyiſh colour, with the wings and tail black, wal 
The Mahometans have the ſtork in the higheſt eſteem T 
and veneration, it being as ſacred among thei as the 1% the \ 
was among the Egyptians, and no lels profane would that oftet 
perſon be accounted, who ſhould attempt to kill, or only whit 
to hurt and moleſt it. The great regard paid to thei "ne 
birds was at firſt, perhaps, leſs occaſioned by the ſervice large 
they are of to moiſt fenny countries, in clearing them of tairt 
a variety of reptiles and inſects, than from tue ſolenn with 
geſticulations they are obſerved to make whenever they It 
reſt upon the ground, or return to their neſts: for th; voice 
firſt throw their head backward, as it were in a poſture perſo 
of adoration; then ſtrike, as with a pair of caſtancts, their poet! 
upper and lower bill together, and afterward proſtrate that 
their necks in a ſuppliant manner quite down to the from 
ground; conſtantly repeating three or four times the lame icbne 
geſticulations. his x 
In Egypt are alſo great flocks of wild geeſe of fevcra bdelly 
kinds, wild ducks, woodcocks, ſnipes, quails, and among bo 
the birds of prey are eagles and vultures. | 1 
Here are ſeveral ſorts of yellow lizards, among wiici Wl | lf 
is the worral, which is ſaid to be affected by mufick; | 3 
Dr. Shaw ſays, he has ſeen ſeveral of them keep exact | Put it 
time and motion with the derviſes in their circulato!) __ 
dances, turning when they turned, and ſtopping when 5 K 
they ſtopped. This animal, which is of the lizard y ſhe 
kind, is four feet long, eight inches broad, and bs £7 $ 
a forked tongue, which it puts out like a erp i "x | 
but it has no teeth, and is a barmleſs animal, living 0 2 
lizards and flies. It frequents the grottos and cave "gs 
in the mountains on the weſt of the Nile, whe " "Is 1 
g in winter, and is only found during the hot wr . 
ther. 
The vipers of Egypt, which are much eſteemed in "ms 2 0 
fic, are of a yellowiſh colour like the ſand in which tte "A 4. | 
live, and are of two ſpecies; one with a kind of ho the bak 


which have ſome reſemblance to thoſe of ſnails, but 
of a horny ſubſtance; and the others like ours. * 


F R 
Eovpr. A 
There are no ſhell-fiſh in the Nile, nor perhaps any 
f fiſh found in the rivers of Europe, except ecls and 
2 which laſt, with ſome others, come at certain 
_— the ſea. Of thoſe moſt eſteemed are the ray, 
now” eſembles a carp; but is ſaid ſometimes to weigh 
ko pounds, The moſt delicate fiſh is the 
yl hich is only caught in Upper Egypt ; it has a long 
Leh ſnout, and io ſmall a mouth that one would ima- 
ws it can only live by ſucking the juice out of the 
ones or the ground. In Upper Egypt is a ſmall fiſh 
tf d the gurgur, about a foot long : its head is armed 
= h a firong bone; the fin on the back, and thoſe on each 
Fe under the gills, are allo armed with bone. This fiſh 
the inhabitants imagine Kills the crocodile, ; 

The hippojotamus, or river hot ſeems to be a native of 
Fibiopia in the upper parts of che Mie, and the preſent race 
of Egyptians are entirely unacquainted with it, Nay, the 
crocodile ſo rarely appears below the firit cataracts, that 
the fight of it is as great an object of curioſity as to the 

15. 

be crecedlile was formerly thought peculiar to this 
country ; but there does nut ſeem to be any material dif- 
ference between it and the alligators of India and Ame- 
rica. They are both in the form of a lizard; are amphi- 
bious animals, which grow till they arc about twenty teet 
in length, and have four ſhort legs, with large feet armed 
with claws. They have a flat head; their eyes are rather 
Jarge, and their back is covered with hard ſcales which are 
impenetrable by a muſquet ball. 

It is obſerved of this animal that he has no tongue; he 
has, however, a fleſhy ſubitance fixed all along the lower 
jaw, which may ſerve to turn his meat. He has two long 


are two holes above to receive tnem. 
that the upper jaw is only moveable, and the under one 
fixed, Theſe animals are very quick-fighted ; for our 
author obſerves, that on making a circuit to come behind 
them, they always began to move gently into the water, 
there being a kind of channel in the head behind each 
eye, by which the view ot obj Cs is conveyed to them 
from behind. When the crocudile is on land, he is al- 
ways ſeen on the low banks of ſandy iſlands near the wa- 
4 ter, with his head toward it, and if he is diſturbed, he 
walks lowly in and diſappears by degrees. 

They make a hole about two feet deep in the ſand, above 
the water, and in it lay their eggs, which they cover over; 
often going to the place, and watching over their young, 
which run immediately into the water as ſoon as they 
are hatched. They lay about fifty eggs, not much 
larger than thoſe of a gooſe, which are twenty-five or 
thirty days in hatching. The people ſearch for the eggs 
with an iron ſpike, in order to deſtroy them. 

It need ſcarcely be intimated, that the tears and alluring 
voice aſcribed by the ancients to the crocodile, to draw 
perſons to him in hopes of devouring them, is a mere 
poetical fiction. Nor is there any foundation for the ſtory, 
that the little bird frochileus lives on the meat it picks 
trom the crocodile's teeth; or for what is ſaid of the 
ichneumon 's deſtroying the crocodile, by jumping into 
bis mouth, and cating its way out again through his 
8 belly. Theſe are traditions of which the learned, 
ho have viſited Upper Egypt, can obtain no informa- 
tion, 

If a man or beaſt ſtands by the river, the crocodiles 
| leap out of the water and ſeize him with their fore paws; 
but if the diſtance be too great, they make a ſpring, and 
endeavour to beat down their prey with their tails. 

The moſt common method of killing them is ſaid to be 
by ſhooting them in the belly, where the ſkin is ſoft and 
not covered with ſcales like the back. The natives de- 
ſtroy the crocodiles by making ſome animal cry at a diſ- 
Lance, and when the crocotile comes out, they thruſt a 
| ſpear, to which a rope is tied, into his body ; then letting 

him retire into the water to ſpend himſelf, they afterward 
draw him out, run a pole into his mouth, and leaping 
upon his back, tie his Jaws together, The people ſay 
they cannot ſeize a man in the water, and therefore fre- 
quently croſs the Nile by ſwimming, both by themſelves 
2 with their cattle, even above the firſt cataract, where 
ine crocodiles are moſt numerous. 


In that part, where the people are much more ſavage 
than in Lower Egypt, Mr. Norden obſerved ſeveral odd 
methods of croſſing the Nile, which they pertorm with- 
out the leaſt apprehenſion of falling a prey to the croco- 
diles. Two men were jet on a truſs of ſtraw, while a 
cow ſwimming before, one of them held in one hand her 
tail, and with the other guided the beaſt by a cord faſt- 
encd to her horns. The other man, who was behind, 
ſteered with a little oar, by means of which he kept at 
the ſame time the balance. The ſame day our author 
likewiſe ſaw ſome loaded camels crofling the river. A 
man ſwimming before held the bridle of the firſt camel 
in his mouth; the ſecond camel was faſtened to the tail of 
the firſt, and the third to the tail of the ſecond ; while 
another man brought up the rear, and took care that the 
ſecond and third camels ſhould follow in a row. Theſe 
ſimple expedients give us ſome idea of the manners of the 
moit early ages, before the introduction of arts, or ever 
man had learned to form vellels to ſail upon the water, 
and crols rivers, lakes, and ſeas. 


e 


Of the Perſons, Dreſs, Manners, Cuſtoms, Education, 
and Religion of the Inhabitants, 


HE Egyptians are an ill-looking people, for though. 
many of the young children are fair, the ſun ſoon 
renders them iwarthy. They are alſo very dirty and flo- 


teeth at the end of his upper jaw, and anſwering to them 


It is remarkable ll 
dants of the firſt Chriſtians of this country, who are ſaid 


venly, eſpecially the Coptis, who after waſhing their 
hands when they have eaten, wipe them publickly on the 
great ſleeves of their ſhirts. Theſe Coptis are the deſcen- 


to have been called Coptis from their retiring to Coptus, 
and the adjacent places, during tae fuſt perſecutions. 
The Coptic tongue is a corruption of the ancient Egyptian, 
and is now a dead language. 

The natives are generally inclined to indolence, and 
take great delight in fitting {till and hearing tales, and in- 
deed appear to have been always more fic tor a quiet than 
an active life. This probably may be owing to their be- 
ing enervated by the heat of the country. They are alſo 
envious and miſchievous; which prevents their uniting 
and ſetting up for themſelves. The Mahometan inha- 
bitants are either original natives, who live in the vil- 
lages, or of the Arab race. The latter are divided into 
thoſe who are alſo ſettled in the villages, and are gene- 
rally an honeſt harmleſs people ; and thoſe who live in 
tents, and chiefly ſubſiſt on their cattle, which are prin- 
cipally camels and goats, that feed on ſmall ſhrubs. The 
Turks, who are thus named to diſtinguiſh them from the 
Arabs and the original natives of the country, are the 
governing party, and are remarkable for being moſt 
avaricious, and fondeſt of power. They diſtinguiſh 


themſelves from the others by wearing what is ſtrictly the 


Turkiſh dreſs. 

Moſt of the children in the country go naked in ſum- 
mer, and many of them do ſo all the year round. 

The moſt {imple dreſs of the natives has ſome reſem- 
blance to that worn by the ancient Egyptians, who were 
cloathed in linen, and over it had a woollen garment; 
and it probably,” ſays Dr. Pococke, “ reſembles the pri- 
mitive manner of cloathing.” They wear a long ſhirt 
with wide fleeves, commonly tied about the middle. The 
common people have over it a brown woollen ſhirt ; and 
thoſe of ſuperior rank a long cloth coat, and over that a 
long blue ſhirt; but in the dreſs of ceremony, they 
wear a white ſhirt inſtead of a blue one, which, in Upper 
Egypt, they put on upon feſtival days, and when they viſit 
their ſuperiors, In the lower parts of the country they 
uſe a garment of the ſame form made of black woollen, 
which is ſometimes left open before, and the people of 
rank have them of cloth adorned with furss Moſt of 
them alſo wear under all a pair of linen drawers ; but do 
not put the ſhirt into them, 

It is almoſt a general cuſtom among the deſcendants of 
the Arabs, and the native Mabometans, to wear in win- 
ter a white or brown blanket, and in ſummer a blue 
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and white cotton ſheet. This the Chriſtians in the 
country alſo conſtantly uſe, wrapping it round their bo- 
dies, over the left ſhoulder, and under their right arm, 
which is left free; and in ſome parts of the country young 
people and the poorer ſort wear no other cloathing.. 

The Chriſtians of the country, with the Zanizar ies, the 
Arabs, and the Egyptians, wear ſlippers of red leather, 
while thoſe of the Jews are blue. Within doors the 
Turks and Chriſtians, out of frugality, wear a kind of 
wooden clogs, ſome of which are made very fine. People, 
in ſhort, are diſtiguiſhed by the dreſs of their head and 
feet; and are fined if they do not follow the cuſtom : 
hence none but foreign Chriſtians are permitted to wear 
yellow lippers. The dreſs for the head is either the 
turban, or red woollen cap that fits cloſe to the head, 
which is worn by the ordinary people among the Coptis 
and the Arabs, | 

The women have their drawers, and moſt of their 
other garments, of ſilk; all but their outward dreſs are 
ſhorter than the men's, and their ſleeves hang down very 
low. They wear on their heads a white woollen ſkull- 
cap, and over it an embroidered handkerchief, round 
which their hair is plaited. Over all they have a large 
black veil. As it is eſteemed indecent to ſhew too much 
of the face, they generally cover the mouth and one eye, 
if not the whole face. Women of ordinary rank have a 
large garment like a ſurplice, of blue linen or cotton, and 
before their faces hangs a kind of bib joined to their head- 


- dreſs by a tape over the noſe; thus hiding all the lower 


part of the face, and leaving the eyes uncovered, which 
gives them a very odd appearance, The women among 
the vulgar, eſpecially the blacks, wear rings in their 
noſes adorned” with glaſs beads, and have ear-rings three 
inches in diameter, that come round their ears, and are 
adorned with ſtones: they likewiſ: wear ſtone rings on 
their fingers, which among the ordinary people are of 
lead, while thoſe in better circumſtances have them of 
gold, The bracelets are generally of wire, ſome are 
of plain iron or braſs, but others have them of pold 
finely jointed. The women among the vulgar paint their 
lips, and the tip of their chin, with blue, and thoſe of 
ſuperior rank paint their eye-lids black, and their nails 
and feet yellow. | 

Education in Egypt chiefly conſiſts in learning to read 
and write, which the Coptis generally obtain, together 
with book-keeping ; but few of the Arabs and native 
Mahometans can read, except thoſe bred to the law, or 
educated for ſome poſt. The beſt education is given to 
the ſlaves, who often underſtand Arabic and Turkiſh, and 
frequently write both. They are alſo well ſkilled in rid- 
ing, ſhocting, and throwing the dart; which are eſteemed 
great accompliſhments. 

With reſpect to the religion of Egypt, the Coptic is 
that of the native Chri/tians. The Greeks are alſo very 
numerous at Carro and in Dalmatia; but there are not 
many of them in the other parts of the country, except a 
few merchants in the principal towns. The Chri/tian 
religion would be at a ſtil] lower ebb, did not the people 
find it convenient to have Coptic ſtewards, who are well 
acquainted with buſineſs, and very expert at keeping ac- 
counts, which they do in a fort of Coptic characters that 
none but themſelves underſtand. They are the protectors 
of the Chriſtians in every village. | 

The Coptis, however, ſeem extremely irreverent and 
careleſs in their devotions; yet they ſpend the night be- 
fore Sundays and feſtivals in their churches, which they 
no ſooner enter than they pull off their ſlippers and kits 
the pavement. They paſs their holidays in ſauntering 
about, ſitting under ſhady trees in ſummer, and under 
their walls in winter. They ſeem to imagine that reli- 
gion conſiſts in repeating their long ſervices, and in the 
ſtrict obſeryance of their numerous faſts. They uſe the 
liturgies of St. Baſil, St. Gregory, and St. Cyril ; but the 
firſt being ſhorteſt, is ofteneſt read. However, both the 
prieſts and people are extremely ignorant with reſpect to 


the doctrines i their religion; the former perform the ſer- 
vice in the e which they generally under- 
ſtand very imperfectly, but they have books of their litur- 


gy with an Arabicinterpretation. 
The Coptis are ſaid to faſt ſeven months in the year. 
The children are eſpouſed at ſeven or eight years of age, 
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and conſummate at eleven or twelve; and a little þ 
that time the males are circumciſed, They eaſil 
divorces on account of aduitery, long ſickneſs, 3 
ment; and, at their defire, the patriarch, or diſks, ale. 
them leave to marry again: but, if this be W gives 
go to the cady, who will do it readily, and this js 1 
by the Chri/tians all over T urky. practiſed 

At baptiſm the child is plunged three times 
water, and then the prieſt dips the end of his fl 
the conſecrated wine, and puts it into the child 
but if the child happens to be ſick, inſtead of bein 
merſed in water, it is laid on a cloth. near th Em. 

rd . . rm: font, and 
the prieft, dipping his hands in the water, rubs it all c. 
him; but if the infant be too ill to be brought to 8 
they then only anoint him, which they ſay is 9000 by 
tiſm. | : 
They adminiſter the ſacrament-in both kinds on g 
days, I edneſudys, and Fridays, on all their numerous holi. 
days, and every day in Lent; and when the pricf, in read. 
ing the ſervice, mentions Peter's cutting off the ear of the 
high prieſt's ſervant, the people cry out, Well done Pa- 
They abſtain from twine's fleſh, from blood, and things 
ſtrangled ; pray for the dead, and proſtrate themſelye. he. 
fore pictures; but have no images, except a crucifix 
They adminiſter extreme unction, and at the ſame tin 
give abſolution, anointing all the people prelent, that the 
evil ſpirit may not enter into them. 

Though the religion of the Coptis in many refj cQs re. 
ſembles that of the Greeks, they bear an implacable hare 
to them, and have generally as little regard for the Furs. 
peans, which proceeds in a great meaſure from th. endez. 
vours of thoſe of the Romiſh church to make converts gf 
them; for they ſeldom diſtinguiſh between thoſe of 
different religions, but include all under the name of 
Franks. 

The Jews are very numerous in Egypt, and, as in times 
of paganiſm, they were afraid of drinking wine offcied to 
idols; they ftill have here all the drink made by their 
own people, ſealed up and ſent to them, This cuſtom 
they obſerve throughout all the Eaſt. There is a parti. 
cular ſect among them who live by themſelves, and hate 
a ſeparate ſynagogue : theſe are the ancient Eſſences, who 
are now called Charaims. They are diſtinguiſhed by 
their regard to the five books of Moſes, which they ſtrictly 
obſerve according to the letter, without receiving any 
written traditions. 

The Turks in Egypt are deeply tinQured with the 
doctrine of predeſtination, which not only inſpires them 
with courage, but makes them diſcover great maznani- 
mity, when thrown from the height of power into a ſtate 
of poverty and diſtreſs, ſaying, It is the will of God, 
They indeed behave better in adverſity than in proſpe- 
rity : for though perſons in high rank aſſume a becoming 
gravity, and confer favours in a very graceful manner, 
they are greedy of money; for nothing is to be dane with 
them without a bribe; and they are apr to fancy that 
the greateſt villainies are expiated as ſoon as they nave 
waſhed their hands and feet, which is their preparation 
for prayer. Religion is faſhionable among them ; they 
pray in the moſt public places, and when on a viſit will 
call for water to waſh, and then perform their devotions; 
and yet their words generally paſs for nothing, either it 
their promiſes or profeſſions of friendihip. Opium ig iel 
uſed by them than formerly. The Arabs ſeldem drins 
wine or {trong liquors, and the common people pound 
leaves of green hemp, make them up into a pill, an 
low it, in order to render them cheerful. They base? 
high opinion of the magic art, and think there x a £1% 
virtue in charms and taliſmans. 

Though the pooreſt Mabometan thinks himſelf ſuperior 
to the richeſt Chriſtian, yet the Arabs and people of t 
country behave with great civility, and, fitting avout 3 
ſtranger, grow troubleſome, by being too curious ard! 
quiſitive. The Turks likewiſe behave with great £17)» 
either to obtain preſents, or to diſcover your cehgns5, 
which they are very artful, They treat their ſuperier 
with the utmoſt decorum and the higheſt reſpect, and 01? 
of great dignity readily holds the ſtirrup to another who i 
ſtill greater. i 

he way of ſaluting, as they paſs, is by ftretching 0 
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Ty „ The extraordinary ſalute is kiſſing 
inlining to ag cor oh it to the head. When they viſit 
= =_ they kiſs his hand; but if he be greatly ſo, 

10 the hem of his garment. When they take any 
o from a ſuperior, or if any thing is fent by ſuch an 
org he Liſs it, and put it to their foreheads; and when 
2 — to ſerve or protect you, they put their hand 
88 — of the Turks have been mentioned 
in treating of Turky in Aſia (page 267); and ſuch is the 

ſonaf condeſcenſion of the great men in this country, 
5-4 n Arab prince will frequently dine in the ſtreet be- 
5 his door, and calling to all that paſs, and even to the 
an ars, invite them to fit down, by crying, in their man- 
wy „In the name of God,” Up -n this the pooreſt 
ck lits down and dines with his prince; and, when he 


has done, retires without ceremony, ſaying, ** God be 
50 praiſed.“ N . 
The Mahemetans have a moſt extraordinary veneration 
bor idiots, whom they ſuppole to be actuated by a divine 
| ſpirit, and conſider as a kind of ſaints. Hence, all poſſible 
marks of reſpect are ſhewn to ſuch ; they are received into 
every houſe, and ſeated at every table. Though naked, they 
are every where care led as ſaints of a ſuperior order, the 
people f ck about them with an air of reverence, and in 
de public ſtreets the women kneel before them, and, as 
| among the Gentoos of India, kits what other people conceal, 
as the moſt effectual means of being rendered fruitful. All 
theſe circumſtances are mentioned by authors of the greateſt 
| reputation, A large moſque at Cairo 1s ſacred to idiots, 
a with buildings adjoining to it, and great revenues appro- 
s priated for their ſuppurt. As theſe are recommended by 
tieir want of reaſon, ſo are the derviſes by their want of 
money; for every Turk eſteems poverty as a great degree of 
erfection in every one but himſelf. 
Both the Turks and Egyptians are very frugal in their 
E proviſions, for the latter ſeldom eat meat, and the tables 
of the great are of little expence, conſidering the number 
of their attendants, in which they are very extravagant; 
for it is not uncommon for them to have fifty or ſixty 
E flaves, and many other ſervants and attendants. The 
E cloathing of the ſlaves is, however, very expenſive, as are 
alſo their horſes, of theſe it being common to have from 
E fiſty to two hundred. 
= People of the middle rank uſually riſe at break of day, 
and go to the moſque, then to the coffee-heuſe, and very 
late to their ſhops, which they ſhut up by four in the after- 
& noon : and people of rank ſpend moſt part of the day in 
paying and receiving viſits. On Sundays, Tueſdays, and 
W 7hur/days, they attend the baſha's divan, or court, for theſe 
are the days of buſineſs ; and on Fridays they generally go 
to the moſque. On other days they commonly go to the 
meldans, or public places out of town, where they ſee their 
& flves ride, ſhoot, or throw the dart; and in the mean time 
8 regale themſelves with coffee and a pipe. They are per- 
petually in company when they are not in the women's 
apartment, as they are from twelve at noon till four, and 
ſtom ſupper-time till next morning, when it is a point of 
& civility not to diſturb them. 
= {hey have public bagnios for men and women, and per- 
ſons of diſtinction have them in their houſes. None beſides 
people of the middle rank reſort to the coffee-houſes. Some 
ef them have muſic at certain hours of the day, and in others 
man tells ſome hiſtory, or an Arabian tale, with a very 
= good grace. | 
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8 Of the Revolutions in Egypt, and its preſent Government, 
The Revolt and Death of Ali Bey. 


fats Egyptians, like the Chineſe, and many other 
| of the eaſtern nations, pretend that they had a 
pace of kings, the firſt of whom reigned many thouſand 
Pers before the flood. However, it is generally agreed, 
| _s the princes of the line of the Phara»hs ſat on the 
Waſh „ an uninterrupted ſucceſſion, till Cambyſes II. 
7 Perſia, conquered Egypt, 525 years before the birth 
* ri/t : and that in the reign of this race of princes 
3 e wonderful ſtructures were raiſed, which cannot now 
| u viewed without aſtoniſhment. After the death of Cam- 

Ve, Egypt continued under the Perſian government. At 
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length Alexander the Great having conquered the Per/iar 
dominions, it became ſubject to that prince, who ſoon 
after built the celebrated city of Alexanuria, 

He was ſucceeded by Ptolemy, the fon of Lagus, 325 
years before the birth of Chri/?, who again rendered it 
an independent kingdom. Ptolemy Philadelphus, his ſon, 
collected the Alexandrian library, ſaid to conſiſt of ſeven 
hundred thouſand volumes ; and the ſame prince cauſed 
that tranſlation of the Scriptures to be made, which is 
now diſtinguiſhed by the name of the Septuagint. His 
ſucceſſors ever after retained the name of Ptolemies, and 
in that line it continued between two and three hundred 
years, until Cleopatra, the wife and ſiſter of Ptolemy 
Dionyſus, the laſt king, aſcended the throne, in whoſe 
reign Egypt became a Roman province, and thus remained 
till the 1-1gn of Omar, the ſecond caliph of the ſucceſſors 
of Mahomet, who expelled the Romans, after it had been 
in their hands 700 years, 

The caliphs of Babylon were the ſovercigns of Egypt, 
till about the year 807, when the Egyptians ſet up a caliph 
of their own, called the caliph of Cairo, to whom the 
Saracens of Africa and Spain were ſubject ; but the go- 
vernors of the provinces, under the caliphs of Babylon and 
Cairo, ſoon wreſted the civil power out of their hands, 
who had hitherto enjoyed an abſolute control in affairs 
of religion and government, and left them only the 
ſhadow of ſovereignty. 

At length, about the year 1160, A{/areddin, general of 
Nor radin, the Saracen Sultan of Damaſcus, ſubdued the 


famous Saladin, who alſo reduced the kingdoms of Da- 
maſcus, Meſopotamia, and Paleſtine, under his dominion, 
and about the year 1190 took 'Feruſalem from the Chriſ- 
tians. This prince eſtabliſhed a body of troops in Egypt, 
which, like the preſent janizaries, was compoſed of the 
ſons of Chriſtians taken in war, or purchaſed of the Tar- 
tars, to whom he gave the name of Mamalutes. The 
poſterity of Saladin fat on the throne till the year 1242, 
when the Mamalukes depoſed Elmutan, and gave the 
crown to one of their own officers, named Turquemenius. 
This was the firſt king of the race of the Mamalules, 
who engaged in continual wars with the Chri/tians in 
Syria and Paleſtine, till ſultan Araphus drove them en- 
tirely out of the Holy Land. At length Selim, a Turkiſh 
emperor, killed the ſultan, and conquered Egypt in 15153 
and the Turks have had the poſſeſſion of it ever ſince. 

Ever ſince Egypt has been thus ſubject to the Ottoman 
empire, it has been divided into twenty-four provinces, 
each of which is governed by a ſangiack, or bey; the 
major part of theſe beys reſide at Cairo, where always 
once a week, and ſometimes oftener, they ſit in coun- 
cil, called by them the Divan. The ſheick belled is the 
preſident of the council, and executive member of the 
government; his office is ſomewhat ſimilar to the doge 
of Venice, with rather more authority, if his abilities are 
found to be equal to the taſk of government. — Colonel 
Capper's Travels. Thus the Zgyprians live under a kind 
of limited monarchy. All the lands in Egypt are indeed 
held of the grand ſeignior, and ſtill pay him both an 
annual rent, and a fine upon every deſcent, 

The baſha or ſheick belled has his guards, or bodies of 
ſpahis and janizaries, like the grand ſeignior at Con/tan- 
tinople ; but, as many of theſe have eſtates in the country, 
which is under the abſolute power of the beys, the baſha, if 
he happens to be at variance with thoſe beys, cannot de- 
pend on their protection. Indeed the beys are ſaid to be 
perpetually laying plots to deſtroy each other; and, upon 
theſe occaſions, the baſha does not fail to take that fide 
which is moſt likely to promote his own intereſt, Dr, 
Pococke obſerves, that neither the baſha, nor any of the 
beys, ſcruple taking off their enemies by poiſon or the 
dagger, of which he gives the following inſtance :—A 
baſha, knowing that the bey, whom he would willingly 
diſpatch, was jealous of his deſigns, ordered his ſervants, 
when he came to viſit him, to pour his own coffee and 
that of the bey's out of the ſame pot. The bey, ſeeing 
this, concluded that-it could not be poiſoned, and drank 
it off ; but the ſlave, on his giving the coffee to the baſha, 
made a falſe ſtep, as he was ordered, and ſpilt it on the 
floor; upon which the bey too late perceived the baſha's 
— | 
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kingdom of Egypt, and was ſucceeded by his ſon, the 
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The children of the beys cannot inherit either the | 


rank or the property of their fathers, nor even be ap- 
pointed to any office, which it is deemed proper for a 
bey to hold, It is true, the divan, on the death of a 
bey, appropriates a part of his property to the mainte- 
nance of his family ; but the remainder goes to his ca- 
ſheef or lieutenant, who generally ſucceeds both to his 
office and eſtate. 'I'heſe caſheefs are Georgian or Circaſſian 
flaves, whom the bey has bought and adopted when 
young, and of courſe educated wi eat care and ten- 
derneſs, with a view to leave them grateful guardians to 
their orphan children. — Colonel Capper's Travels, —By 
which regulation the dignity of bey ſeems to be con- 
ferred only on Georgian and Circaſſin ſlaves; who are 
induced to treat the children of their predeceſſors with 
kindneſs, from the conſideration that their own children 
will, in like manner, become dependent on their ſuc- 
ceſſors. 

The revenucs which the grand ſeignior receives from 
Egypt ariſe from the annual rents and cuſtoms; alſo from 
a poll tax on Chriſtians and Fews. The rents of the 
villages are fixed, and this is the treaſure which is an- 
nually ſent to Conſlantinople, and amounts in the whole 
to ſix thouſand purſes, each purſe being eighty pounds 
ſterling. This is a very eaſy rent, and when the Nile 
does not rile ſixteen cubits, even this is not paid. 

In the year 1770, Ali Bey, a man equally diſtinguiſh- 
ed for his mental and bodily powers, having rendered 
himſelf extremely popular in Zgypr, openly threw off the 
Turkiſh yoke, and mounted the throne of the ancient 
ſultans, being encouraged to this bold attempt by the 
weak and diſtreſſed ſtate of the Ottoman empire: nor did 
his ambition ſtop here, but he alſo laid claim to Syria, 
Pale/line, and that part of Arabia which had been ſub— 
ject to the ancient ſultans. No ſooner had he thus be- 
come a ſovereign prince, than his views were directed to 
make #gypt, what it had formerly been, the great centre 
of commerce, This patriotic uſurper. was oppoſed by 
his brother-in-law, the huſband of his ſiſter, Mahomed 
Bey Aboudaab, whom he had advanced from the condi- 
tion of a ſlave to the dignity of a bey. Aboudaab fo et- 
ſectually ſerved the cauſe of the Turks, that he com- 
pelled Ali Bey to retire out of Egypt into Syria; who re- 
turning the next year, at the head of 30, ooo men, was 
totally defeated, near Grand Cairo, in May 1773; 
his army was almoſt totally cut to pieces, and himſelt 
taken priſoner ; ſoon after which he died. This event 
again brought Egypt under ſubjection to the Porte. 


SS © To. Vs 
A Deſcriptien of the Cities of Alexandria and Roſetto. 


H deſcribing the cities of Egypt, we ſhall begin with 
Alexandria, which was ſo called from Alexander the 
Great, who, after his return from conſulting the oracle 
of Jupiter Ammon, built a city in the place where Ra- 
cot is ſtood, three hundred years before the birth of Chri/2. 
This city is called by the Turks Scanderia, as among 
them Alexander is called Scander. It was once an opulent 
and elegant city, and is ſeated near the moſt weſterly branch 
of the Nile, where the ſea forms a moſt ſpacious haven re- 
ſembling a creſcent, in 33˙ 11” North latitude, and in 
30* 39“ Eaſt longitude from London. 

Alexandria, ſays Mr. Gibben, “ comprehended a 
circumference of fifteen miles; and was peopled by 
300,000 free inhabitants, beſides at leaſt an equal num- 
ber of ſlaves. The lucrative trade of Arabia and India 
flowed through this port, to the capital and provinces of 
the Roman empire. Idleneſs was unknown : ſome were 
employed in blowing of glaſs, others in weaving of linen, 
others again in manufacturing the papyrus : either ſex, and 
every age, were engaged in the purſuit of induſtry ; nor 
did even the blind or the lame want occupations ſuited 
to their condition.” —Hi/tory of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, Vol. I. page 339. 

The port of Alexandria was formed by the iſle of 
Pharos, which extended acroſs the mouth of the bay, 
and toward the weſt end was joined to the continent by 
a cauſeway and two bridges, ninety paces in length, On 


| 


a rock encompaſſed by the ſea, at the eaft end 
was the ancient Pharos, or light houſe, ſo 
tiquity, that it was eſteemed one of the 
of the world; and on the place where it ſtood i; | 
called Pharillun. Nothing can be more beautifu) Kale, 
the ingenious Mr. Norden, than to view from ho ys 
mixture of antique and modern monuments in 8 Bs 
On paſling the ſmalleſt caſtle, called the Lit}; Plus: 
you ſee a row of great towers joined together by the | 
of a thick wall. A fingle obeliſk is of a ſufficient Vows 
to make itſelf remarked where the@wal!l has fallen an 
2 ow 
New Alexandria afterward makes a figure with jt; ny n. 
rets, and at a diſtance riſes Pompey's column, a wal. 
jeſtic monument; and the view is terminated by hill; beg 
ers, and a large ſquare building, that ſerves for a * 
zine of powder.” ""m— 

The outer walls, round the old city, are beautifully jy", 
of hewn ſtone, ſtrengthened by ſemi-circular A 
twenty fect in diameter, and about a hundred and thirty 
feet diſtant from each other. At each of them are * 
to aſcend up to the battlements, there being on the 2 
of the walls a walk built on arches. The inner walls of 
the old city, which appear to be built in the middle ace; 
are much ſtronger and higher than the others, and are 
defended by large high towers. 

The palace, with the buildings belonging to it, took 
up a fourth part of the city, and within was the muſeun 
or academy, and a burial-place of the kings, where the 
body of Alexander was depoſited in a gold coffin ; but 
that being taken away, it was put into one of glats, and 
was probably in that condition when Auguſtus, takin 
a view of the corpſe, ſcattered flowers over it, and adorn. 
ed it with a golden crown. 

The ftreet, which extended the whole length of the 
city, is ſaid to have been a hundred feet wide, and had 
undoubtedly many magnificent buildings, as appears from 
the granite columns ſtill remaining in ſeveral places. 
Among theſe was the Gymnaſium, or public ſchools, to 
which were porticos that extended above half a quarter of 
a mile. In this magnificent ſtreet was alſo probably the 
Forum, or court of juſtice, which was perhaps erected where 
ſome pillars remain, nearer the ſea. 

The moſt extraordinary remains of the ancient city are 
the ciſterns built under the houſes for receiving the water 
of the Nile, as they do at preſent. The canal of Cantus 
comes to the walls near Pompey's pillar, and has a ſubtet- 
ranean paſlage. 

The materials of the old city have been carried away to 
build the new, ſo that there are only a few houles, ſome 
moſques, and three convents, within the old walls. Among 
theſe is a moſque, called Ihe moſque of a thouſand and 
one pillars. Dr. Pocacke obſerved, that it has four rows 
of pillars to the ſouth and weſt, and one row on the 
other ſides, This, it is ſaid, was a church dedicated to 
St. Mark, at which the Patriarch reſided, it being near 
the gate without which the Evangelift is ſaid to hae 
ſuffered martyrdom, There is another great moſque, 
named St. Athanaſivs, which was alſo doubtleſs a Chill 
tian church. The Greeks, Latins, and Coptics have each a 
monaſtery in the old city; but ſome poor Arabs being 
always encamped within the walls, it is dangerous belng 
abroad after ſun- ſet. All over the city are fragments et 
columns of beautiful marble, the remains of its ancient 
grandeur and magnificence, Among the relt, an obe. 
ſiſc, formed of one ſingle piece of granite, riſes lixtj- 
three feet high ; but two of its four faces are ſo dos 
gured by time, that the hieroglyphics with which they 
were anciently covered can ſcarcely be ſeen. This 1s 
ſill called the Obeliſk of Cleopatra, Another lies neat I 
broken, 

About a quarter of a mile to the ſouth of 
ſtands Pompey's Pillar, on a ſmall eminence, 1 + 
not mentioned by Strabo, it was probably erected alle 
his time, and perhaps in honour of Titus or 43 
Near it are ſome fragments of granite columns four 0 
in diameter; and it appears that ſome magnificent * 
ing was erected there, and that this noble pillar kg 
placed in the area before it. Indeed ſome Arabian i 
rians ſay, that here was the palace of Julius Ceſar. rf; c 
pillar is of granite, and, beſides the foundation, col 1 : 
only three ſtones : the capital is ſuppoſed to be © 15 
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and is of the Corinthian order, the leaf 
ling to be the plain Jaurel or bay leaf; and a hole 
* Tm the top, it has been thought that a ſtatue was 
. upon it : the ſhaft, RE 8 we cot torus . 
the baſe, is of one piece of granite marble, eig 8 
wet nine inches high, and nine feet in diameter: the 
edeſtal, with part of the baſe, which are of a greyiſh 
fone reſembling flint, are twelve feet and a half high, and 
the foundation, which conſiſts of two tier of ſtones, is 
four feet nine inches; fo that the whole height amounts 
to a hundred and fourteen feet. 

About three leagues from Alexandria are the ruins of 
an ancient temple in the water, with broken ſtatues of 
ſphy axes, and pieces of columns of yellow marble; and 
near it are the remains of other buildings, part of which 
appear to have been a grand portico. f 3 
Theſe ruins are ſituated in a wide bay, in which is a 
little iſland joined to the continent by a chain of rocks; 
and on the thore of this bay are cavities in the rocks, 
uſed as agreeable retreats, where people may enjoy the 
cool air, and, without being ſeen, ſee every thing that 
paſſes in the port. The natural grottos in theſe rocks 
ave the ancients the opportunity of forming them, by the 
alliſtance of the chiſlel, into places of pleaſure. Entire 
apartments are thus formed, and benches are cut for 
ſeats, where you may be ſecured from the wet, or bathe 
in a part of the grottos, into which the ſea flows. Op- 
poſite the point of the peniniula that forms the port is a 
cavern, generally termed a ten ple. The only entrance 
is a little opening, through which you paſs lighted by 
flambcaus, and proceeding ſtooping tor twenty p. ces, yu 
enter a pretty large ſquare hall. A paſſ.ge leads fron; 
hence into a round cavern, the top of which is cut in the 
form of an arch Here four gates are o poſite to each 
other, they are adorned with an architrave, a cornice, and 
a pediment, with a creſcent on the top. One of theſe 
gates lerves for an entrance; the others form each a 
niche, that only contains a kind of cneſt, ſaved out of 
the rock in hoilowing it, and large enough to contain a 
dead body, Thus it appears, that what is in that coun- 
tiy eſtcemed a temple, was probably the tomb of ſome 
gicat man, or perhaps of a ſovereign prince. 

With reſpect to New Alexandria, Mr. Norden ob erves, 
that it may be juſt:y ſaid to be a poor orphan, who had 
no other inheritance but the venerable name of its father. 
The great extent of the ancient city is in the new con- 
tracted to a ſmall neck of land which divides the two 
ports. The moſt ſuperb templcs are converted into plain 
moſques; the moſt magnificent palaces into houſes of 
bad ſtructure; an opulent and numerous people have 
given way to a few foreign traders, and to a multitude of 
wretches, who are the {].ves of thoſe on whom they de- 
pend. This city, once celebrated for its commerce, is 
no longer any thing moi e than a place of embarking : it 
is not a phœnix that rcvives from its own aſhes; but a 
reptite ſprung from the duſt and corruption with which 
the Koran bath infected the whole country: yet, notwith- 
ſtanding the meanneſs of the buildings in general, in ſeve— 
ral houſes, built round courts on porticos, they have placed 
a great variety of columns, moſtly of granite, with which 
the ancient city was adorned. 

The cauſe of the decay of this city was the diſcovery 
of the new way to the E4H Indies, by doubling the Cape 
of Grad Hope : for till then it was one of the principal 
marts, to which tne ſpices and valuable commudities of 
the Eaſt were brought, and from thence diſperſed into all 
the countries of Hurope. 

The inhabitznts conſiſt of Ferws, Turks, Coptics Greeks, 
and Armenian Chriſtians, together with a few European 
merchants, the principal of which are the French and 
Engliſh ; the former, it is ſaid, pride themſelves upon 
eing treated with more reſpect, but the latter have, per- 
haps, a better trade, The French maintain a conſul de- 
pendent on the conſul ef Grand Cairo, and enjoy conſi- 
derable trade. The Engliſh have allo a conſul, and each 
Jear many Engliſb veliels arrive at Alexandria; but the 
are not alwa\s laden on account of the Engliſh; the Jews, 
and even the Turks, often freight them, and carry on 
a conſiderable trade on board theſe veſſels. 

Ro8ETTo, called by the Egyptians R ASCHID, is ſituated 
twenty-hve miles to the north-weſt of Alexandria, in 31* 


nine feet deep, 


5” N. latitude, and in 31 10” E. longitude from London, 
and ſtands on the weſt {ide of the branch of the Mie, an- 
ciently called Bolbetinum, about four miles from its 
mouth. It is eſteemed one of the pleaſanteſt places in 
Egypt, and, being refreſhed by the winds that blow from 
the ſea, is extremely healthy. It is near two miles in 
length, but only conſiſts of two or three long ſtreets ; and 
is not more than half a mile broad ; however, the build- 
ings are ſtately, and the houſes commodious. It is de- 
tended by two caſtles, one upon each ſide of the branch 
of the Nile, by which merchandize is brought hither from 
Cairo, The fine country of Delta on the other fide of 
the Mile, and two beautiful iſlands a little below the 
town, afford a delightful proſpect; and to the north the 
country 1s agreeably improved by pleaſant gardens of ci- 
trons, oranges, lemons, and almoſt all kinds of fruit, and 
is variegated by groves of palm-trees, ſmall lakes, and 
helds of rice. 

The inhabitants carry on a conſiderable manufacture 
of ſtriped and coarſe linen; but the principal buſineſs of 
the place is the carria_e of goods between this town and 
Cairo; for all European merchandizes are brought from 
Alexandria hither by ſea, and ſent from thence in other 
boats to Cairo; and alſo thoſe brought down the Nile 
from Cairo are here put into large boats to be ſent to 
Alexandria. Hence the Europeans have their vice con- 
ſuls and factors in this place to tranſact their buſineſs. 

© Roſetto,” ſays Col. Capper, ** does not, I believe, 
abound with antiquities, but there are many modern 
buildings in and near the city, which are very w. !] worth 
ſeeing. It is a place much reſpected by the Muh metans, 
who ſay, if Mecca was to be taken from them, that the 
pilgrims, who now go thither, would in future viſit Raſ- 
hid; an opinion pr« bably founded on a tradition that 
one of Mahomed's neareſt relations formerly lived there, 
and now lies buried at a moſque, which is ſituated at the 
northern part of the ſuburbs. 

< In the environs of this city are many country houſes 
belonging to Chriſlian merchants, whoſe gardens abound 
with exceeding fine oranges, and many of the choiceſt 
fruits of the Eaſt; but what tends much more to make it 
an agreeable reſidence to them, is the liberality and po- 
liteneſs of the Mabometan inhabitants, who, notwi: hſtand=- 
ing the reputed ſanctity of the place, are particularly ci- 
vil to the Chriſtians; whereas at Damietta, which 1s ſitu- 
ated only on the oppoſite, or Peluſian fide of the Delta, an 
European cannot appear without a certainty of being 
inſulted. No other reaſon can be affigned for this violent 
antipathy, but that during the cruſades conſiderable de- 
tachments of the Chriſtian armies uſed to land there, and 
the accounts of the ravages which they committed being 
handed down by tradition to poſterity, has fixed a deep- 
rooted reſentment in the minds of the Damiettans, never 
to be eradicated.” - Col. Capper's Travels, 

The jealouſy of the Mabometans is particularly ſhewn 
to travellers who are examining remains of antiquity in 
their country, which the ſame author accounts fur in the 
following manner. It is their general belief,“ ſays he, 
ce that all Europeans are deeply veried in the abſtruſe and 
occult ſciences; hence they conſider them in the ſame 
light as the vulgar and ignorant in Euroje conſider for- 
tune-tellers or conjurers, that is, with a kind of admira- 
tion, mixed with fear and deteſtation. Added to this pre- 
judice, the natives are alſo thoroughly perſuaded, from the 
tories they daily hear repeated out of the Arabian Nights 
Entertainments, that there are many jubterraneous pa- 
laces in their country full of pearls and diamonds, in 
ſearch of which they ſuppoſe the Europeans viſit Egypt. 
In this opinion they are confirmed, by the travellers ac- 
knowledging that they are looking after curioſities ; and 
the natives not having the moſt diſtant idea of what 1s 
meant by curioſities, they naturally conclude that thoſe 
ſo employed are looking for pearls and diamonds, which 
opinion is ſtrongly corroborated by the zeal and anxiety 
ſhewn by our antiquaries in their reſearches.” 
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SECT. VI. 


A Deſcription of Grand Cairo, Of the Ceremonies obſerved 
at opening the Canal; the Egyptian Manner of hatching 
Chickens in Ovens ; the Inhabitants and their Trade. 


HE city of GRAND Cairo is fituated about a 
mile from the eaſtern bank of the river Nile, aud 
extends eaſtward near two miles to the neighbouring 
mountain. It ſtands in Middle Egypt in 3015“ N. la- 
titude, and in 32 12” E. longitude from London. It is 
about ſeven miles in compaſs, and was much larger be- 
fore the diſcovery of the Eaft Indies by the way of the 
Cape of Good Hope, it being then the centre of trade, all 
the ſpices of the Eaſt being brought to this city, and from 
thence ſent to Europe. Grand Cairo at preſent conſiſts 
of Old and New Cg ro, which are a mile diſtant from each 
other, | 
Old Cairo is now reduced to a ſmall compaſs, it not 
being more than two miles round : this is the port for the 
boats that come from Upper Egypt. The 7ews have a 
ſynagogue, ſaid to have been built in its preſent form ſix- 


teen hundred years ago, and it nearly reſembles our. 


churches, They pretend that Zeremiah the prophet was 
on the very ſpot where they uſually read the law; and 
that they have a manuſcript copy of the Bible written by 
Ezra, which they eſteem fo ſacred, that none are allowed 
to touch it, and 1t 15 kept ina niche in the wall about ten 
feet high, before which a curtain is drawn, and lamps 
kept continually burning. 

In Old Cairo are what are uſually called Foſeph's Grana- 
Ties ; theſe are ſquare courts encompaſſed by walls about 
| fifteen feet high, built chiefly with brick, and ſtrength- 
ened by ſemicircular buttreſſes. The houſes are filled 
with corn, and room only left to enter at the door. The 
grain is covered with mats, and the door faſtened only 
with wooden locks; but the inſpectors of the granaries, 

utting a handful of clay on the locks, fix their ſeal to it. 
Here is depoſited the corn paid as a tax to the grand 
ſeignior, which is brought from Upper Egypt, and diſtri- 
buted among the ſoldiers as a part of their pay. This 
granary, notwithſtanding its name, is not very ancient, 
for it ſeems to have been built during the time of the 
Saracens. | 

Here is an aqueduct, into which the waters of the 
Nile are conveyed ; it is ſupported by about two hun- 
dred and eighty-nine arches and piers of different dimen- 
fions, the former being only from ten to fifteen feet wide. 
Theſe arches are low towards the caſtie-hill, where the 
water runs into a reſervoir, whence it is raiſed up to the 
caſtle by ſeveral wheels one over another, 

Oppoſite to Od Cairo is a pleaſant iſland named Rot- 
Da, ſituated in the midſt of the Nile, and extending near 
a mile in length. Toward the north end is a village of 
the ſame name, and at the ſouth end is the Mitias, or 
houſe in which is the famous pillar for meaſuring the riſe 
of the Nile. This is fixed in a deep baſon, the bottom 
of which is on a level with the bed of the river, and the 
water paſſes through it. The pillar, which is placed 
under a dome ſupported by Corinthian columns, is divided 
into mcaſures for obſerving the riſe of the waters, and is 
crowned with a Corinthian capital, and from the court 
that leads to the houſe is a deſcent to the Nile by ſteps, 
on which the common people believe that Maſes was 
found after his being expoſed on the bank of the river. 

If we form an idea of ſeveral ſquares or places about 
the city, from a quarter to three quarters of a mile in com- 
paſs, contrived ſo as to receive and retain the water of 
the Nile, conveyed to them by a canal, which runs 
through the city of New Cairo, as the river riſes, we ſhall 
have a pretty juſt notion of the ſeveral lakes that are 
about the city during great part of the year, when no- 
thing can be imad ined more beautiful: for they are ſur— 
rounded by the beſt houſes in the city, and in the ſum- 
mer, when the Nile 1s high, are covered with fine boats 
and barges belonging to perſons of diſtinction, who ſpend 
the evenings with their ladies on the water, where con- 
certs of mufic are never wanting, and ſometimes fire- 
works are added. All the houſes round are in a manner 

illuminated, and the windows filled with ſpectators. This 
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pleaſing ſcene is, however, entirely vaniſhed when the 
waters are gone off, and nothing but mud appears. Vet 
this is ſoon ſucceeded by the agreeable view of green cn 
and afterward of harveſt, in the midſt of a great city, and 
in the very places where the boats were failing but a few 
months before. 

Some of the moſt remarkable cuſtoms obſerved at Caj-y 
are the ceremonies practiſed at opening the canal, When 
the Nile begins to riſe, they caſt up a bank of earth acrofg 
the end of the canal near the river, and about the middle 
of Auguſt, when the water has riſen to a proper height, it 
is broke down with great rejoicings. Thevenst, wha 
gives the moſt particular account of theſe ceremonies 
went to Boulac, the port of all the boats that come up the 
river, and which ſome reckon a part of Grand Cairo, to 
ſee the preparations; when he obſerved ſeveral gallies ly- 
ing in the river, in the ſterns of which were noble rooms, 
ſome of which were twelve or fourteen paces ſquare, and 
ſurrounded with rails and baluſters gilt and painted, and 
the floors covered with rich carpets and cuſhions. About 
ſeven in the morning the baſha arrived in great ſtate; as 
he paſſed a ſheep was killed in ſeveral places, and three 
or four more on the bank of the river, All the beys and 
great men of Cairo accompanied the baſha in his galley, 
and having failed as high as Old Cairo, he was ſaluted by 
the guns of the other veſſels, which followed in order, 
The fails of the baſha's galley were of ſeveral colours, 
and worked with large red roſes, and the flags and ſtream— 
ers in this and the other gallies made a very pretty ap- 
pearance on the water: the trumpets and other muſic 
played as they paſſed, while the guns fired, and the people 
ſhouted, to expreſs their great joy. In this manner they 
moved gently along, till they came to the place where the 
bank was to be opened to let the water into the canal. 
Here the mob were waiting in crowds, and there being 
two paſteboard towers filled with fireworks, theſe were 
let off as the baſha paſſed ; in the mean time the people 
broke down the bank to give the water a paſſage into the 
canal, and boat-loads of ſweetmeats were thrown into the 
river, for which they jumped in and ſcrambled. The 
viceroy moved forward to his palace in the iſland of Rai- 
da, oppoſite to Cairo; and bonfires, illuminations, and 
fireworks were continued for three nights ſucceſlively, 
There were particularly two vaſt machines, repreſenting 
a man and woman of gigantic ſtature, placed on the river 
before the baſha's palace, which took up no leſs than two 
thouſand lamps to illuminate them; beſides, all the gallies, 
barges, and other veſſels were hung full of lamps, and in 
them the muſic played; and fireworks, with great and 
ſmall guns, were continually let off, | 

But the ceremonies are more uſually performed by land, 
when the baſha, attended by his guards, proceeds on 
horſeback along the canal, and coming to the end of it, 
diſmounts, ſtrikes the bank, takes horſe, and riding back, 
leaves ſeveral perſons to break it down, while great 
crowds follow him, ſinging and ſtriking each other with 
cudgels, The water at length flows in, accompanied by 
a number of men and boys ſwimming. Fireworks are 
played off, and all the while the canal is filling, it is co- 
vered with boats filled with young men, ſinging and play- 
ing on muſical inſtruments, to expreſs their joy for the 
fertility produced by this river. 

The ſtreets of this city are very narrow, and moſt 


guarded by two or three janizaries, ſo that no idle peopie 
can lurk about them without being diſcovered. Several 
ſtreets conſiſt only of ſhops, without any houſes, and are 
alſo locked up at night, when the tradeſmen return home; 
and the ſhops of the ſame trade are generally together. 
The houſes, like thoſe of Turky, have very little 
beauty on the outſide, being built below of ſtone, and 
above of a ſort of cage-work, ſometimes filled up with 
unburnt brick, and few or no windows on the outſide. 
Within they, however, appear with ſufficient magnificence. 
This city contains ſeveral magnificent moſques, partl- 
cularly one on the N. E. of the town called Kubbee!-4z9), 
which is about ſixty feet ſquare, and has a very beautiful 
dome raiſed on a baſe of ſixteen ſides, in each of which 
is a window. It is caſed round with all the moſt beautiful 
kinds of marble, among which are ſeveral fine ſlabs 0 


red and green porphyry. The walls above have 4rab: 
inſcription, 


of them are ſhut up, as ſoon as it grows dark, with gates, 
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aſcriptions in letters of gold, and the Whole cupola is 
zated and gilt in the moſt ſplendid manner, All over 
he moſque are hung glals lamps and oſtriches eggs. Ad- 
cgining to this edifice are apartments built for the prieſts, 
and ſome very fine ones for the perſons of rank who 
ſometimes choole to reſide here. ; 

But a moſque at the foot of the caſtle-hill exceeds all 
the reſt, both in the ſolidity of the building and in its 
| ,randeur and magnificence, which ſtrike the beholder in 
1 ſurpriſing manner. | f 
form of an oblong-ſquare, crowned with a cornice all 
round that projects a great way, and is adorned after the 
Tarkiſh manner, with a kind of groteſque carving, The 
entrance is inlaid with ſeveral kinds. of marble, carved at 
the top. The aſcent to it was by ſeveral ſteps, but theſe 
have been broken down, and the door walled np, becanſe 
the rebels have often taken ſhelter there when there have 
been public inſurrections. _— | 

The caſtle of Cairo is ſaid to have been built by Saladin. 
It is ſeated on a rocky hill, and is walled round ; bat, 
though it is of very difficult acceſs, it is ſo commanded 
dr a hill to the eaſt, as to be of no ſtrength ſince the in- 
vention of cannon, At the welt end are tie remains of 
rery noble apartments, ſome of which are covered with 
domes, and adorned with pictures in Mofaic work; but 
theſe apartments are now only uſed for weaving, em- 
broidery, and preparing the hangings and coverings an- 
nually to Mecca. 

Above the caſtle is a higher ground, near a grand 
ſaloon called Joſeph's- hall, from which is a fine proſpect 
of the city, the pyramids, and all the neighbouring 
conntry. This was probably a terrace to the ſaloon, 
which is open on every ſide, except to the ſouth, and is 
adorned with large and beautiful columns of red granite, 
ſome of which have capitals of the Corinthian order; ſome 
are only marked out in lines like leaves, and many are 
only plain ſtones that have but little reſemblance of ca- 
pitals. 85 

la the weſt part of the caſtle is the jail, which the 
common people think to be the priſon in which Joſeph 
was confined. 

About the middle of the caſtle is a large court, on the 
ſouth ſide of which are the baſha's apartments, and the 
great divan, where the beys aſſemble three times a week 
under the kaia, or prime miniſter of the batha ; and the 
latter ſometimes ſits in a room behind, that has a commu- 
nication by ſome lattice windows. A ſtranger may enter 
with the conſul's interpreter, and being afterwards con- 
ducted to the baſha's coffee room, will be entertained by 
his ſervants with ſweetmeats and coffee. | 

At a ſmall diſtance ſtands the mint, where they coin 
their pold and ſmall pieces of iron waſhed over with 
ſilver, Theſe laſt are called medines, and are of the 
value of three farthings. 

There is a well in the caſtle much admired on at- 
count of its great depth ; it is cut through the rock, and 
the water brought up by ſeveral Perſian wheels placed 
one over another, and turned by oxen. This is called 
Joleph's- well, not from the patriarch of that name, but 
trom a grand vizier, who about ſeven hundred years ago 
had the care of the work under Sultan Mahomet. This 
caltle is, in ſhort, about a mile in circumſerence, and 
rc:emvles a little town; but molt part of it is now very 
tuinous. | 

In the rock upon which the caſtle is built are grottos 
up the ſide, in many ſtories ; but ſeveral of them are 
now inacceſſible, while there is a way to others by a 
row terrace. Theſe are generally lofty rooms, eight 
or ten feet ſquare. On the top towards the brow of the 
bill are two rooms, with holes on the top to let in light, 
over Which is a raiſed place to which the great often go 
o enjoy one of the finelt proſpects in Egypt, it command- 
ing a view of Cairo and of all the country as far as the 
te can reach. Over the ſouth cliff is a moſque, in 
which was interred the Sheik Duiſe, whoſe name is 
given both to the hill and the moſque. The inſide of 
lis ſtructure is painted all over with flowers on a red 
ground, 

\mong the curioſities at Cairo we ought not to omit 
hat of their manner of hatching of chickens, by putting 
te eggs in ovens, Which are heated with ſo temperate 
27 
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a warmth, and ſo well imitates the natural heat of the 
hen, that they produce living chickens. Theſe ovens 
are under ground, and the bottom covered with cotton, 
or flax, to lay the eggs upon. There are twelve of theſe 
ovens together, that is, ſix on a ſide, in two ſtories on each 
ſide the paſſage. 'They begin to heat them about the 
middle of February, with the hot aſhes of the dung of 
camels or oxen, which affords a ſmothering heat with- 
out any viſible fire. This they lay at the mouth and 
farther end of the oven, daily changing it and putting 
in freh dung for ten days, and then lay in the eggs, 
which ſometimes amount to eight thouſand in an oven. 
After eight or ten days they pick out the good from the 
bad, which they diſcover. by holding them to a lamp, 
and then putting out the fire, lay one-half of the eggs in 
the upper oven, and ſhutting them up cloſe, let them 
lie about ten days longer; and then opening the ovens 
they find the chickens hatched. If it has happened to 
thunder, great numbers miſcarry; and in con mon they 
often want a claw, a rump, or are ſome other way im- 
perfect. It is ſaid that the people of only one village 
are maſters of the art, and that at the proper time of 
the year they ſpread themſelves all over Egypt. 
ordinary as this method of hatching chickens may appear, 
it is practicable in other countries. The duke of Flo- 
rence ſent for ſome of the Coptis employed in thus pro- 
ducing chickens, who hatched them in Italy in the ſame 
manner; and, ſince that time, the late learned and inge- 
nious M. Reaumur, after many experiments, found it 
practicable in France, and has ſhewn the manner of doing 
it in a work on that ſubject, which has been tranſlated 
into Engliſh. 

Few arts in Egypt are carried to any perſection higher 
up the Nile; and this, with the convenience of water— 
carriage, renders Cairo a place of great trade, and brings 
a prodigious concourſe of people to that city. 

As to the inhabitants of Cairo, moſt of them ſeem de- 
ſcended from the Mamalukes ; but there are alſo many 
Jews, fome Greeks, and a few Armenians ; but there 
are no other Europeans ſettled in the city but the Eng- 
liſh, French, and ſome Italians from Leghorn and Ve- 
nice. And here it may be proper to obſerve, whenever 
any of the Engliſh die in any part of the Levant, where 
there is no Engliſh chaplain, they are interred with 
the Greeks, and according to the ceremonies of that 
church. 

The European merchants, conſidering how much they 
are confined, live agreeably among themſelves. They 
are ſociable with thoſe of their own nation; and, as the 
country is fo plentiful, they poſſeſs whatever is capable 
of making life paſs cheerfully. They ſpend the morn- 
ing in buſineſs, and often paſs the remainder of the day 
in the fields and gardens to the north of Cairo; and 
great part of their affairs being tranſacted by the Jews, 
they have a relaxation from buſineſs both on the Jewiſh 
and Chrittian ſabbath. When the Nile has overflowed 
its banks, and they have little buſineſs to do, they retire 
to their houſes at Old Cairo and Gize, which is ſituated 
on the oppoſite bank of the river, and there they paſs 
their time as agreeably as the circumſtances of the place 
will admit. 


of broad-cloth, lead, and tin; and the exportation of flax, 
ſena, coffee, and ſeveral drugs, chicfly brought from Per- 
ſia. The natives likewiſe import raw-filk from Aſia, which 
they manufacture into ſattins and other ſilks, in imitation 
of thoſe of India. Sugar of the growth of this country 
is alſo made here; bur it is neither cheap nor fine: fur- 
niture for horſes, and lattices for windows, of turned 
wood, brals, and iron, are made in great perfection: and 
they alſo export fine matting made of dried ruſhes, which 
are not only ſent over the Furkiſh empire, but to moſt 
parts of Europe. | 


. 
Of the Pyramils of Memphis and Soctotra. 


EE moſt extraordinary monuments near Cairo are 
the pyramids, which were formerly ranked among 


1 ſeven wonders of the world, and cannot now be 
4 K | viewed 
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viewed without admiration. Theſe are ſituated upon the 
ſolid rock, at the foot of the high mquntains that accom- 
pany the Nile in its courſe, and ſeparate Egypt from Li- 
bya. Their architecture, both on the inſide and without, 
is extremely different with reſpect to diſtribution, mate- 
rials, and grandeur. Some of theſe are open, others are 
ruined, and moſt of them are incloſed; but all have been 
injured by time. The immenſe quantity of materials uſed 
in conſtructing them renders it impoſſible for them all to 
have been built at the ſame time, and thoſe that were laſt 
erected greatly excced the firſt in magnificence and gran 
deur. They are the works, ſays Mr. Norden, of the re- 
moteſt antiquity, and even more early than the times of 
the moſt antient hiſtorians whoſe writings have been tranf 
mitted to us, the very epocha of their beginning being 
loſt at the time when the firſt Greek philoſophers tra- 
velled into Egypt. It is not improbable, the above gen- 
tleman adds, that the invention of pyramids was owing 
to the ignorance of the people in having no other method 
of covering a great circumference, before the art of arch- 
ing and employing columns to ſupport a roof were in— 
vented. It is indeed a mortifying conſideration, that the 
moſt durable works in architecture have been owing to 
ignorance, Thus the famous aqueducts of the antients, 
the remains of which are the wonder and admiration of 
the preſent times, were owing to their not knowing that 
water would riſe up nearly to the ſame height as that from 
which it falls. | 

The common pcople are perſuaded that the pyramids, 
the vaſt palaces, and the temples, whoſe remains fill the 
ſpectators with amazement, were built by giants; and, 
indeed, it has been ſuppoſed, that men ſome thouſand 
years ago were much larger than at preſent ; but theſe 
opinions are fully confuted by the height of the en- 
trances of the caves from whence they have taken ſtones 
for theſe purpoſes, by the narrowneſs of the paſſages of 
the pyramids, and by the height of the doors of the moſt 
antient buildings. | 

The principal pyr2mids being ſituated three or four 
leagues to the welt of Cairo, near the place where the city 
of Memphis is ſuppoſed to have ſtood, they are common- 
ly called The pyramids of Memphis. They ſtand on a 
rocky plain, eighty feet perpendicular above the level of 
the ground overflowed by the Nile; and it appears that 
this rock, not being every-where level, has been ſmoothed 
by the chiſſel. It is remarkable that this rock is almoſt 
covered by the flying ſand brought by the wind from the 
adjacent mountains ; and that in this ſand are a grear 
number of ſhells, and thoſe of oyſters petrified, which is 
the more ſurpriſing, as this plain of ſolid rock is never 
overflowed by the Nile, which, beſides, has no ſhell-fiſh 
throughout its whole courſe. Here are alſo found the 
beautiful flint- ſtones which, on account of the ſingularity 
of their colours, are thought much more valuable than 
agate, and of which the people of Cairo make ſnuff-boges 
and handles for knives. 

There are four of the pyramids that deſerve the atten- 
tion of the curious ; beſides theſe, there are ſeven or eight 
others, but, theſe laſt are not to be compared with the 
former, eſpecially as they are in a very ruinous condition. 
The four principal are nearly upon the fame diagonal 
line, at about four hundred paces diſtant from each 
other; and their four faces exactly correſpond to the four 
cardinal points. The two moſt northerly are the largelt ; 
and Mr, Greaves, who meaſured the bottom of the firſt, 
found that it was exactly ſix hundred and ninety-three 
Engliſh feet ſquare, and that its perpendicular height is 
five hundred feet; but if it be taken as the pyramid aſ- 
cends inclining, then the height is equal to the breadth 
of the baſe. It cannot be improper here to obſerve, that 
the ſquare of Lincoln's-inn-fields is faid to have been 
formed by Inigo Jones of the ſize of this pyramid, which 
if placed in that ſquare would on all ſides reach to the 
houſes. | 

This pyramid is aſcended on the outſide by ſteps, 
which run round the pyramid : the number of them has, 
however, been very differently related; but they are 
between two hundred and ſeven and two hundred and 
twelve in number, and from two feet and a half to four 
tcet high, and are broad in proportion to their height. 
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The external part is chiefly- built of great ſquare lone. 
cut from the rock which extends along the Nile, where 5 
this day may be ſeen the caves from whence they e, 
taken. The ſize of the ſtones is unequal; but they hi 
all the figure of a priſm, that they may lie perfeQly clo 
The architect has only obſerved the pyramidical 3 
without troubling himſelf about the regularity of the Reps: 
and it appears that the inequality of the ſtones, which 
differ four, five, and even ten inches, is the reaſon why 
ſo many travellers, who have counted them, always digg. 
with reſpect to number. Theſe kind of ſteps, ſays Me 
Norden, were not deſigned for aſcending and deſcendino 
and therefore regularity was no farther ſought than was 
neceſſary for the general ſhape of the pyramid and the fl.. 
cility of the work. It appears that the external lays are 
ſolely compacted by the weight of the ſtones, without 
mortar, lead, or cramps of any metal; but in the body of 
the pyramid they have uſed a mortar compoſed of lime 
earth, and clay. At its four corners it is eaſily perceived 
that the lower ſtones are placed on the rock, without an 

other foundation; but beyond them, quite to the middle 
of each face, the wind has formed a ſlope of ſand, which 
on the north ſide riſes ſo high as to afford a commodious 
aſcent to the entrance of the pyramid, which is abou: 
forty-eight feet high. 

On aſcending to the entrance, you diſcharge a piſtol 
to frighten away the bats, and then two Arabs, whom 
you are obliged to have for your attendants, enter and 
remove the ſand, which almoſt ſtops up the paſſage, You 
then ſtrip yourſelf to your ſhirt, on account of the cxccſ- 
ſive heat conſtantly felt in the pyramid, and in this con- 
dition enter the paſſage, each of the company having a 
wax candle in his hand ; for the torches are not lighted 
till you are in the chambers, for fear of cauſing too much 
ſmoke. This paſſage runs downwards ninety-two feet and 
a half, and is very ſtcep ; but at the farther end of it isan 
opening ſo ſmall, that it is barely a foot and a half high, 
and two feet in breadth; yet through this hole you are 


| obliged to paſs, but the traveller, inſtead of creeping, 


commonly lays himſelf down, and each of the two Arabs 
that went before take one of his legs, and thus drag him 
over the ſand and duſt. 

On having paſſed this ſtreight, which is luckily no 
more than two ells long, you enter a pretty large place, 
where travellers commonly take ſome refreſhment to give 


them courage to proceed. 


It ought not to be omitted that all theſe paſſages, except 
the fourth, are three feet and a half ſquare, and lined on 
the four ſides by great blocks of white marble, ſo poliſhed 
that this, with the acclivity of the way, would render 
them impaſſable, were it not for little holes cut for. reſting 
the feet in. It coſts great trouble to advance forward, and 
if you make a falſe ſtep, you will ſlide backwards to the 
place from whence you ſet out; but by obſerving thelc 
holes you proceed commodiouſly enough, though you 
mult ſtoop till you come to the end of the ſecond pallage, 
which is a hundred and ten feet in length: you then 
come to a reſting-place, on the right hand of which is at 
opening into a kind of well, in which nothing is to b: 
found but bats of ſo prodigious a ſize, that they c 
a foot length. 

At this reſting-place begins the third paſſage, which 
is a hundred and twenty-four feet in length, and runs 
horizontally in a ſtraight line to the inferior chamb=. 
The height of this gallery is twenty-ſix feet, and the 
breadth fix, with benches on each ſide of poliſhed flone. 
Before the chamber are ſome ſtones, with which the aß 
is embarraſſed ; but having ſurmounted this difficulty, 70! 
enter a chamber which is alſo covered with ſtones. This 
chamber is lined with granite, finely poliſhed; but at pic” 
ſent extremely black with the ſmoke of the torchcs ul: 
in examining it. | 

Having viſited the lower chamber, you return to tes 
reſting-place, and aicend upwards by taſtening your tc! 
as before, till coming to the end of the fourth gal 
you meet with a little platform. You mult then bg!” 
to climb again, but ſoon finding a new opcning, whe 
you may ſtand upright, you contemplate a little ron, 
which is at firſt no more than a palm's breadrh larger th 
the galleries, but afterwards enlarges itſelf on both {95 
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and at length, ſtooping for the laſt time, you paſs the re. 

\inder of the filth gallery, that leads in a horizontal 
w_ to the uppet chamber. This is a very noble room in 
Naſt of the pyramid, at an equal diſtance from all 
24 ſades, and almoſt in the midſt between the baſis and 
the top. The floor, ſides, and roof are all formed of vaſt 
dlocks of gravite marble. From the bottom to the top 
are but fix ranges of ſtone, and thoſe which cover it of 
a ſtupendous length, like ſo many huge beams lying flat 
and traverling the room, nine of them forming the cieling. 
This hall is ſomething more than thirty-four teetin length; 
tis ſeventeen feet broad, and the height is nineteen feet 
and a half. On the left ſide is what is generally ſuppoſed 
to be a coffin, formed of one entire piece of granite mar- 
bie, and uncovered at the top; and, on being ſtruck with 
a key, ſounds like a bell. This 1s faid to be the tomb 
of Ch.ops, king of Egypt. Its form is like that of an 
altar, hollowed within, and the ſtone is ſmooth and plain 
without any rel.ef, The exterior ſuperticies contains ſeven 
fect three inches and a half in length, three feet three 
inches and three quarters in depth, and as much in 
breadth. The hollow part within is little more than ſix 
feet in length, and two feet in breadth. People in this 
room commonly diſcharge a piſtol, which makes a noife 
reſembling thunder. You then return in the ſame manner 
you came. 
he traveller is no ſooner out of the pyramid, than he 
dreſſes, wraps himſelf up warm, and drinks a glaſs of 
ſome ſpirituous liquor, to preſerve himſelf from a pleu- 
riſy, occaſio.;ed by the ſudden tranſition from an extremely 
hot to a temperate air. Having at length regained his na- 
tural heat he aſcends the pyramid, in order to enjoy a 
delightful proſpect of the ſurrounding country. The 
method of aſcending it is by the north-eaſt corner, and 
when the {ſteps are high, or one broken, it is neceſſary 
to ſearch for a convenient place where the ſteps are entire, 
or a high ſtep is mouldered, ſo as to render the aſcent 
more eaſy. 

The top does not end in a point, but in a little flat or 
ſquare, conſiſting of nine ſtones, beſides two that are 
wanted at the angles. Both on the top, in the entrance, 
and in the chambers, are the names of abundance of 
people who at different times have viſited this pyramid, 
and were willing to tranſmit the memory of their being 
there to poſterity, 

Many travellers have aſſerted, that a man ſtanding on 
the top of this pyramid could not ſhoot an arrow beyond 
the bottom, but it mult neceſſarily fall upon the ſteps; 
however, it is very certain that a good bow and a ſtrong 
arm will ſend an arrow as far. There is as little juſtice 
in the remark, that theſe pyramids caſt no ſhadows. In- 
deed in ſummer- time, and for near three quarters of the 
year, the pyramids caſt no ſhadow at noon ; but every 
morning and evening in the year, and at noon 1n winter, 
they certainly caſt a ſhadow proportionable to their bulk; 
and, according to Pliny and Laertius, Thales Mileſius, 
about two thouſand years ago, took the height of theſe 
pyramids by their ſhadows. 

On approaching the ſecond pyramid it appears even 
higher than the firſt, which is owing to its being placed 
in a more elevated ſituation ; for, in other reſpeds, they 
are both of the ſame ſize, only the ſecond is ſo well cloſed, 
that there is not the leaſt mark to ſhow that it has been 
opened; and it is coated on the four ſides with granite, 
ſo well joined and poliſhed, that the boldeſt man would 
ſcarcely attempt to aſcend it. 

On the eaſtern fide of this pyramid are the ruins of a 
temple, the ſtones of which are fix feet broad. as many 
deep, and moſt of them ſixteen or ſeventeen feet long, 
and ſome of them twenty-two feet in length. The whole 
building was a hundred and eighty feet in front, and a 
hundred and ſixty in depth. 

At ſome diſtance is a ſphynx, whoſe enormovs bulk 
attracts the admiration of every beholder. It is cut out 
of the ſolid rock ; and Dr. Pococke obſerves, that what 
lome have thought joinings of the ſtones are only veins 
in the rock. This extraordinary monument, which. is 
laid to have been the ſepulchre of Amaſis, is about twenty- 
leven teet high, The lower part of the neck, or begin- 
ning of the breaſt, is thirty-three feet wide, and it is 
about a hundred and thirteen feet from the fore-part of 
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the neck to the tail; but the ſand is raiſed about it to 
ſuch a height, that the top of the back can only be ſeen. 
This monument of antiquity is very much disfigured by 
the pains ſome people have taken to break off part of its 
noſe. 


hundred feet in height; but in other reſpects reſembles 
them, It is cloſed like the ſecond, and is without any 
coating. On the ealt-fide of this pyramid was alto 8 
temple, which is more diſtinguiſhable in its ruins than the 
other, and was likewiſe compoſed of ſtones of a prodigi- 
ous ſize. 

The fourth pyramid, which is an hundred feet leſs than 
the third, is alſo without coating; it is cloſed, and re- 
ſembles the others, but had no temple. However, it has 
one ſingularity, which is, its ſummit being terminated by 
a ſingle ſtone that is very large, and ſeems to have ſerved 
as a pedeſtal. Ir is ſituated a little more to the weſt, and 
out of the line of the others. Theſe four great pyramids 
are ſurrounded by others that are ſmaller, and which have 
been for the molt part opened, and arc in a very ruinous 
condition. Y 

At near ten miles diſtance from theſe pyramids are 
thoſe of Soccotra, ſo called from a mean village of that 
name. Thele pyramids extend from north to ſouth, and 
are ſituated at the foot of the mountains in a plain that 
ſeems formed by nature for the ule to which it is applied, 
it not being of great extent, but ſo high that it is never 
overflowed by the Nile; and there is reaſon to believe, 
that the celebrated city of Memphis extended almoſt 
thither. 

One of the pyramids which riſes above the reſt is called 
the Great pyramid to the north. Mr. Norden meaſuring 
this ſtructure found that the eaſt ſide extended ſix hun- 
dred and ninety feet, and the north ſide ſeven hundred 
and ten, The perpendicular height is three hundred and 
forty-five feet. It has a hundred and fifty- ſix ſteps, from 
two to three feet in height, and is built of the ſame kind 
of free-ſtone as the others, but was caſed with a fine hard 
ſtone, which is {till remaining in ſeveral parts of the 
ſtructure, though a great deal has fallen down. About 
one-third of the way up is an entrance three fect five 
inches wide, and four feet two inches deep. The ſtones 
within are of the height and breadth of the entrance, and 
about five feet in length. Our author and his compani- 
ons entered this paſſage, which is ſteep, and has alſo holes 
cut as reſts for the feet. Having paſſed through it they 
entered a room twenty-two feet and a half long, and 
eleven feet ten inches wide, At the height of ten feet ſix 
inches a range of ſtones projects five inches inwards on 
each ſide, and in the ſame manner twelve tiers project 
one farther than the other till they meet at the trop. To 
the welt of this room is another that reſembles it: theſe 
rooms are formed of ſmooth white ſtones fo large that 
there are only ſeven of them in length, and three or four 
in breadth, | 

At the diſtance of a mile to the ſouth-eaſt is another, 
called the Great pyramid to the ſou th, which is about ſix 
hundred feet ſquare at the bottom. It ſcems to have been 
caſed all the way up, and is built within of good hewn 
ſtone. 

On a lower ground, about two miles to the eaſt of the 
laſt great pyramid, is one built of unburned brick, which 
ſeems to have been made of the mud of the Nile, it being 
a ſandy black clay, with ſome pebbles and ſhells in it, and 
mixed up with chopped ſtraw, in order to bind the clay 
together, as unburned bricks are at preſent uſually made 
in Egypt and other parts of the Faſt, Some of theſe 
bricks are thirteen inches and na halt long, fix inches and 
a half broad, and four inches thick; but others were fit- 
teen inches long, ſeven broad, and four inches three quar-— 
ters in thickneſs, but were not laid ſo as to bind each 
other. This pyramid is much crumbied, and very ruin— 
ous. It extends two hundred and ten feet on the weſt 
fide, and is a hundred and fifty feet high ; and at the top 
is forty-three feet by thirty-five, It ſeems to have been 
built with five degrees, each being ten feet broad and 
thirty deep, yet the aſcent is eaſy on account of the bricks 
having crumbled away, 

It ſeems not improbable that this pyramid was built by 
the Iſraelites, aud that they alſo made the bricks of which 
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The third pyramid is leſs than the two former by a | 
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it is formed: for Joſephus ſays, that when time had extin- | 
guiſhed the memory of the benefits performed by Joſep", 

and the kingdom was transferred to another family, the 

Iraclites were uſed with great rigour ; they were ordered 

to cut canals for the Nile, to raiſe walls, and erect the 
pyramids. 

It has been generally thought that the pyramids were 
erected as ſepulchres for the kings of Egypt; bur if this 
was the caſe, they would ſurely. have provided a better 
entrance, and not made it neceſſary to drag the corpſe 
through long, narrow, and intricate paſſages before it 
could be placed in its tomb: and it ſeems improbable that 
in the firit pyramid eleven acres of ground ſhould be co- 
vered with blocks of ſolid ſtone for {0 great a height, 
merely tor the fake of a room or two of no extraordinary 
ſize, in which a coffin was to ſtand. Dr. Shaw is of the 
ſame opinion, and obſerves, that the great cheſt of granite 
raarble fonnd in the upper chamber of the pyramid, was 
probably intended for ſome religious uſe, it being of a dif- 
terent form from the ſtone- cofſius found in Egypt, which 
are conſtantly adorned with facred characters, and made 
with a kind of pedeſtal at the feet; for the mummies 
always ſtand upright, where time or accident have not 
diſturbed them; but this cheſt lies lat upon the flour, 
and conſequently wants that dignity of poſture, which, 
ſays Dr. Shave, we may ſuppoſe this wiſe nation knew to 
be peculiar, and therefore would be very ſcrupulous of 
denying, to the human body. 

In fo [ymbolical a religion as that of the antient Egyp- 
tians, it is not improbable that the pyramidical form 
right convey ſome ſacred meaning; and perhaps the 
pyramids themſelves might be objects repreſenting the 
Deity, and to which they offered their adorations; juſt 
as the Paphian Venus was, according to Tacitus, not of 
a human, but of a pyramidical form; as is alſo the black 
{tone worlhipped by the Gentoos of India, under the 
name of Jaggernaut, of which we have given ſome ac- 
count in treating of the religion of the Gentoos of In- 
doſtan. | 


SE © T. VII. 
Of ths Catacombs and Egyßtian Mummies. 


N the ſame plain in which theſe laſt pyramids are 
placed are the catacombs, the entrance into which 
are by a kind of wells, about four feet ſquare, and twenty 
feet deep, cut through a ſlaty rock, covered with ſand, 
which being moved by the wind, ſometimes fills up theſe 
entrances. However, ſome of them are caſed as far as 
the depth of the ſand with large unburnt bricks. People 
are uſually let down with ropes, when being got to the 
bottom, they tind a paſſage five feet wide, and about fifty 
feet in length, filled vp very high with ſand, and having 
got to the end of it turn down another paſſage to the left 
hand about ſix feet high, on one ſide of which are little 
rooms, witch benches about two feet above the floor, and 
on the other ſide are narrow cells juſt big enough to re- 
ceive a large coffin, At the end of this alley is another, 
which is narrower, and on each ſide are niches that ſeem 
deſigned for coffins placed upright. "Chis paſſage leads to 
rooms in the form of an oblong ſquare, filled with the re- 
mains of mummies, Our author obſerves, that here the 
inferior perſons of a ſamily were probably depoſited, while 
the hcads of the families were placed in the niches. Each 
family had originally, perhaps, its burial-place; and as 
the family increaſed they branched out theſe ſepulchral 
grottos, that every deſcendant might have a ſeparate place 
tor his family, | 
In theſe catacombs are fonnd the remains of embalmed 
bodies, ſwathes ſcattered up and down, and ſometimes 
cotfins ſtanding upright and entire, made of ſycamore or 
Pharaoh's fig-tree, that have continued in theſe ſubterra- 
neous apartments above three thouſand years, though the 
wood is to appearance ſpongy and porous. The upper 
art of the coffin is commonly ſhaped like a head, with 
a face painted upon it; the reſt is a continued trunk, and 
the end for the feet is made broad and flat for it to 
ſtand upright in the repoſitory. Other coffins are made 
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of ſtone, and they are generally adorned with carye} work arud 
repreſenting hieroglyphical figures, ſpeci 

Upon opcviog the coffins tle bodies appear wrappeq u was 
in a linen ſhroud, upon which are ſtened ſeveral lives \ Tho 


ſcrolls painted with hieroglyphic characters. Theſe (crolls 


laſt 1 
commonly run down the belly and ſides, or are fixed on 


\ 


the knees and legs. On a kind of linen headpiece, which Baal! 
covers the face, the countenance of the perſon is repie- whic 
ſented in gold, or painted; but theſe paintings are ver temp 
much decayed by time. The whole body is ſwathed b. rem 
fillets or narrow bandages of linen wrapped round in 0 Fron 
curious a manner, with ſo many windings and ſo often two 
upon each other, that it is ſuppoſed a corple has ſeldom ;hou 


leſs than a thouſand ells of filletting Thoſe especial. mou 
about the head and face are laid on with ſuch ſurpriſes rue 
neatneſs, that ſome appearance of the ſhape of the e) 8 ol re 
noſe, and mouth may be plainly perceived. 8 to ha 


Dr. Pococke brought a mummy to England, which temp 
was in a coffin made of wood, the ſeams of Which were curio 
filled up with linen and fine plaſter. Four folds of cloth thou; 
were over the head, and the upper one painted blue. lome 


Beneath theſe was a compoſition about half an inch thick 
of gum and cloth burnt by the keat of the things ap. 
plied to it, and over the {kin was a cat of gum, or bity- 
men, of the thickneſs of a wafer. The back part of the 
head was killed with bitumen, which had been poured in 
at the noſe, and had penetrated even into the bone of the ancie 


ſkull, The body was bound round with a bandage of city e 
linen tape about three quarters of an inch broad, under Ahr 
which were four folds of cloth, then a ſwathe two inches on t! 
broad, and under that eight different bandages of the Jeo! 
ſame breadth laid acroſs from the ſhoulders to the hips on Jifk ſi 
the other ſide: under this was a cruſt of linen about an liopo! 
inch thick, burnt almoſt to aſhes, but ſticking together | m pl 
by means of the gums with which ic had been ſmeared, comp 
The arms were laid acroſs the breaſt, the right hand days. 
over the left, and both lying towards the face. From the | 


the hips to the feet were eight bandages twelve inches 
broad, and under theſe were bandages an inch thick 
conſumed by time and the heat of the drugs; buc the 
outer bandages did not appear to have been ſmeared with 
gums. The coffin in which the body was put was form- 


ed of two pieces of wood hollowed fo as to receive it, a tree 
and being put together were faſtened with broad pegs in tem, 
the top fixed in holes in the lower part. This coffin whict 
was in the ſhape of an human body, as bound up after take 


its being embalmed; and both the coffin, and body maus 
wrapped up in linen, were covered with a thin plaſtet by th 
and painted, At 

Among the catacombs is one for the birds and other which 
animals worſhipped by the ancient Egyptians ; for when | Herod 
they happened to find them dead they embalmed then, be, 
and wrapped them up with the ſame care as the human muy 
bodies. The catacomb is about thirty feet deep, and alla 
has the ſame kind of entrance, only the paſſage from it a bon 
is about eight feet wide, and almoſt filled with ſand. It fee it, 
is alſo much more magnificent than the others. The birds on th 
are depoſited in earthen vaſes, covered over and ſtopped WO 
cloſe with mortar, In one of the irregular apartments ac Gr 
large jars that might be for bigger animals, In ſhort, the * fix 


birds were embalmed by dipping them in gums and aro- | con 
matic drugs, and bound up, like the human bodies, with out 
many fulds of linen. one 
tho 
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of the Ruins of Puſiris, Heliopolis, the celebrated Labyrints, and 
Antinoſolis, Hermapolis. Same remarkable Antiquities au wer 
the Side of a Mountain : Thoſe at Gaua Riebra; with 8 per 
particular Account of the miraculous Serpent Heredy. Wot 
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E ſhall now deſcribe the ruins till ta be ſeen of pe 

ſeveral cities famous in antiquity. Some of the me 

ruins of the cities and temples of Egypt, like thoſe of Pal the 
myra and Balbec, raiſe our ideas of their antient magnit.- . 
cence and grandeur; while others only ſhow the places where Th. 
the moſt ſplendid cities once ſtood; the vaſt length of time has 
ſince they were built, having levelled them with the duſt, geth 


and only left a fe v ſcattered monuments of the molt ſuper® tern 
ſtructures, 
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ganckures as teſtimonials of the truth of hiſtory, and as 
zil} 


ſoecimens of the architecture of the early ages before it 
128 improved and carried to perfection by the Greeks. 
Thoſe of which we ſhall treat in this ſection are of the 
lult kind, and the moſt im perfect. "AY; i 
little to the northward of Cairo is the village of 
Baalbait, ſituated on one of thoſe artificial eminences on 
which probably ſtood Buſiris, a city celebrated for its 
temple dedicated to Iſis; there being the remains of a 
temple, the molt coltly in its materials of any in Egypt. 
From theſe ruins the temple appears to have been about 
tao hundred feet long and an hundred broad, and at 
bout 2 hundred feet diſtance it is encompaſſed by a 
wound raiſed to Keep out the Nile. The outſide of this 
gencture was of grey granite, and the inſides and columns 
„ red, the capitals being the head of Iſis. There ſeems 
to have been four rows of twelve columns each in the 
temple ; but what moſt commands the attention of the 
curious, is, the exquiſite beauty of the ſculpture; for 
though the figures are only about four feet high, there is 
ſomething fo fine and fo divine in the mien of the deities 
:nd prieſts that excceds imagination. But the natives are 
conſtant, employed in deſtroying theſe fragments of anti- 
quity, and frequently cut the columns in order to make 
them into mill-ſtones, 

At a ſmall diſtance near Cairo are the remains of the 
ancient city of Heliopolis, the Or of the Scriptures, a 
city of great antiquity. famous for the worſhip of the ſun. 
A large mound enco: paſſes the whole, and at the entrance 
on the welt are the ruins of a ſphynx of a bright ſhining 
yellow marble, and almoſt oppoſite to the gate is an obe- 
lik ſixty ſeven feet and a halt high. The prieſts of He- 
liopolis were the molt famous of all Egypt for their (kill 
in philoſophy and aſtronomy, and were the firſt who 
computed time by years of three hundred and ſixty- five 
days. Herodotus came to this city to be inſtructed in all 
the learning of the Egyptians ; and when Strabo came 
here, he was ſhewn the apartments of Plato and Eudoxus. 

At a ſmail diſtance to the ſouth of the above obeſiſk 
is the village of Matare, where it is ſaid the Holy Family 
lay for ſome time concealed when they came into Egypt ; 
and they add, that being in danger from ſome bad people, 
a tree opened and became hollow ro receive and ſhelter 
them, The Coptics even pretend to ſhew the very tree, 
which is hollow and or che ſort called Pharaoh's fig, and 
take away pieces of it as ſacred relicks ; but the Ro- 
mans ſay, that the tree fell down, and was carried away 
by the monks of Jeruſalem. 

At a place called the town of Caroon, is the ſpot on 
which ſtood the famous labyrinth, which, according to 
Herodotus, was built by the, twelve kir _, of Egypt, when 
tit government was divided into twelve parts, as ſo 
rawy palaces for them tu meet in, and tranſact the 
alluics of tate and religion. This was fo extraordinary 
a bunding, that Dædalus came to Egypt on purpoſe to 
fee it, and formed the labyrinth in Crete for king Minos 
on the model of this. 

„This labyrinth, ſays Herodotus, has twelve ſaloons 
or covered Courts, with gates oppolite to each other, 
ſix towards the ſouth, and ſix towards the north in 
continued lines. They are ſurrounded by the ſame 
outward wall, The apartments are on two floors, the 
one under ground, and the other over them, and are three 
thouſand in all, each floor conſiſting of fifteen hundred. 
Thoſe above ground I myſelf have ſeen and gone 
through, ſo that I ſpeak from my own knowledge; 
but thoſe beneath being the ſepulchres of the kings, 
and of the ſacred crocodiles, the rulers of the Egyptians 
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per apartments are greater than any other human 
works: for the oatlets at the top, and the various wind- 
ings thruugh the faloons, gave me infinite ſurprize as 
| pailed from a ſaloon into apartments, and from part- 


the bed-chambers, and from apartments into ſaloons, 
The roof of the whole is ſtone as well as the walls. 
The latter are adorned with ſculprure : each ſiloon 
has a periftyte of white ſtones admirably joined to- 
| ether, Quite cloſe to the line where the labyrinth 

Wrminates, is a pyramid of two hundred and forty feet, 
27 


were by no means willing to ſhew them. The up- | 


meats into bed-chambers, and into other rooms out of | 
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* on Which large animals are engraven, and the en- 
* trance into it is under ground.” 

Little, however, is now to be ſcen of theſe boaſted 
pieces of art, but heaps of ruins, broken columns, ſhat- 
tered walls and entablatures. Among the reſt is the foun- 
dation of an oblong ſquare building formed of a reddiſh 
ſtone or marble. Some ſemicircular pilaſters are placed 
upon it, and the remains of the edifice above ace of biick 
plaſtered over. Whatever this building was, it appcars 
to have been repaired in this rough manner. More to the 
caſt are the remains of an oblong ſquare edifice of white 
hewn ſtone plaſtered over, with a kind of baſe and plinth 
ranging round, Near it is a kind of ruſtic building that 
ſeems to have been a gate. At length appears ſome re- 
mains of the grand ſtructure itſelf, which is now called 
the caſtle of Caroon. It had a portico of ruſtic work, 
which is now no where above ſix fect high, and the front 
is more ruinous than any other part. On the other ſides 
are forty-four tiers of ſtone, each nine inches deep, and 
conſequently it is there thirty-three feet high; ! ſ: 
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of a cornice ranging round with ornaments of ſculpture. 
There are four rooms in the length of this building with 
the doors crowned with double cornices, and over each a 
kind of falſe door ornamented in the ſame manner ; on 
the ſides of the walls are ſeveral niches, and many ſtones 
are ſcattered about the plain, ſome of which appear to 
have compoſed the ſhafts of columns. 

A little farther to the ſouth are the ruins of the city 
of Antinopolis, buile by Hadrian in honour of Antinous 
his favourite, who was drowned there ; but now named 
Enſineh. Among theſe ruins are ſtill ſtanding a large 
pillar, with a Corinthian capital, on the top of which was 
a {quare ſtone, whereon a ſtatue was probably placed. 
There is alſo a fine gate of the Corinthian order, and of 
excellent workmanſhip. | 

A little farther up the river is the village of Archo- 
mountain, which Dr. Pococke ſuppoſes to be ſituated on 
the ruins of the ancient city of Hermopolis. Little ap- 
pears of the old city, but extenſive heaps of rubbiſh, ex- 
cept a grand portico of an ancient temple, conſiſting of 
twelve pillars, ſix in a row. Theſe pillars are ſix feet iu 
diameter, and on every part both of them, and of the 
ſtones laid upon them, are hiecoglyphics ; on the pillars 
are alſo ſome remains of paint, and the cieling is adorned 
with ſtars. Some pieces of columns of granite marble 
arc alſo to be ſcen among the ruins, 

Farther to the ſouth is a mountian called Shebat el Kof- 
feri, on the {ide of which are ſome remarkable antiquitics. 
After aſcending the mountain for about two hours, you 
arrive at a gate which leads into a great ſaloon, ſupported 
by hexagonal pillars cut out of the ſolid rock, The walls 
are adorned with paintings, which are ſtill plainly to. be 
diſtinguiſhed, and the gold that was employed glitters on 
all ſides. There are openings leading to other apart- 
ments; but thoſe are filled up with rubbiſh. There is 
another apartment above, to which you may arrive, though 
with great difficulty, by climbing up on the outſide. It 
is ſmaller than the firſt, aud has no pillars, but is painted 
like the other. On each ſide of this ſecond grotto is a 
tomb of the ſame ſtone with the mountain, with which 
they both form a continued body. One is open and the 
other is cloſed, but almoſt buried in the ſand. This up- 
per cavern had alſo a communication wita other apart- 
ments; but thele are allo cloſed up. 

A little farther to the ſouth is Gaua Kiebra, where 
{till remains a beautiful portico of a temple, containing 
eighteen pillars in three rows: theſe have a ſingular kind 
of capital, and their ſhafts are enriched with hierogly- 
phics, executed in a maſterly manner. This temple ap- 
pears to have been extremely magnificent, not only from 
the grandeur of the portico, but from the vaſt ſtones 
which formed the walls, onc of which Dr, Pococke tound 
to be twenty-one feet long, cight broad, and four deep 
and another thirty feet long, and five broad. At ſoine 
diſtagee be!.ind the portico is a ſtone ſhaped like the top 
of an obeliſk, which has on one ſide of it a niche as it 
for a ſtatue, and is adorned with hieroglyphics. 

At ſome diſtance to the ſouth is the grotto of the famous 
ſexpent called Heredy, where is the tomb of a pretended 
Turkiſh ſaint, adorned with a cupola raiſed above the 
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mountain. The Arabs affirm, that this ſaint, who was 
named Heredy, dying in this place, was buried here; and 
that, by a particular tavour of the Almighty, he was tranſ- 
formed into a ſerpent that never dies, but heals diſeaſes, 
and beſtows favours on all who implore his aid. Of this 
ſerpent both Dr. Pococke and Mr. Norden have given a 
very particular account, and perfectly agree in the parti- 
culars they relate of it; and therefore we ſhall give an ac- 
count of it here, as this can hardly fail of being acceptable 
to the curious reader, who will doubtleſs be inclined to 
entertain a very mean opinion of the people who could be 
deceived by this pious fraud: but abſurd as it is, it is not 
more ſo than the vulgar belief among the antient Romans, 
atteſted by very credible authors, of Æſculapius entering 
into a ſerpent, and under that form being brought to 
Rome and curing a peltilence. 

This miraculous ſerpent it ſeems pays great reſpect to 
perſons, and is mare propitious to the great lords than to 
the poor: for if a governor be attacked with any diſorder, 
the ſerpent has the compliiſance to ſuffer himſelf to be 
carried to his houſe ; but a perſon of the common rank 
muſt not only make a vow to recompenſe him for 
his trouble, but ſend a ſpotleſs virgin on the important 
embaſſy: for the fair alone can have any influence on 
him; and if her virtue ſhould be the leaſt ſullied, he would 
be inexorable. On her entering into his preſence, ſhe 
makes him a compliment, and, with the molt humble 
ſubmiſſion intreats him to ſuffer himſelf to be carried to 
the perſon who wants his aſſiſtance. The ſerpent, who 
can refuſe nothing to female virtue, begins at firſt with 
moving its tail: the virgin redoubles her intreaties, and 
at length the reptile ſprings up to her neck, places itſelf 
in her bolom, and there remains quiet, while it is carried 
in ſtate in the midſt of loud acclamations, to the houſe of 
the perſon who diſpatched ihe ambaſſadreſs. No ſooner 
is it brought into the room, than the patient begins to 
find himſelf relieved, Yet this miraculous phyſician does 
not withdraw; for he is very willing to remain ſome 
hours with the patient, if during the whole time they 
take care to regale his prieſts, who never leave him, All 
this is performed to admiraiion, provided no Chriſtian or 
other unbeliever comes in, whole preſence, 'tis pretended, 
would diſturb the feaſt; for this ſagacious ſerpent, on 
perceiving him, would immediately diſappear, The prielts 
would ſearch for him in vain, and it would be impoſlible 
to find him: for was he carried to the other ſide of the 
Nile, he would return inviſibly to his dwelling in the 
tomb. The Arabs even boilly aſſert, that were he cut 
in pieces, the parts would inſtanily join again; and that 
being deſtined to be immortal, nothing can put a period 
to his life. | | 

Even the Chriſtians, who ought to claim a degree of 
wiſdom ſuperior to the Arabs, have the folly to believe 
that this pretended faint is the devil himſelf, whom God 
has permitted to miſlead theſe blind and ignorant people ; 
and in this belief they are confirmed by a tadition, that 
to this place the angel Raphael bauiſhed the devil Aſmodi, 
whom in Tobit viii. 3. he is ſaid to ſend into Egypr. 

« But I am perſuaded, ſays Mr. Norden, that both the 
« Arabs and theſe Chriſtians offend againſt the rules of 
* reaſon. Before we conſider a thing as miraculous or 
* ſuperſtitious, it is neceſſary to examine whether the 
“ fact itſelt be true; whether the circumſtances are 
* ſuch as are pretended, and whether no fraud is uſed. 1 
* agree that the ſerpent is there, but it cannot be im- 
*© mortal ; he undoubtedly dies like other ſerpents, and 
* the prieſts who draw a profit from him ſubſtitute an- 
* other of the ſame kind in his room, Were they indeed 
« to cut the ſerpent in pieces, and were the parts ſeen 
„to join again, it might be eſteemed a proof of its im- 
* mortality; but they can never be brought to this: and 
*« when the emir of Akmim ordered them to make this 
* trial in his preſence, the prieſts excuſed themſelves 
from the experiment. Is there any thing eaſier than 
to make a tame ſerpent obey certain ſigns? The 
„ virginity of the ambaſſadreſs is ſecured by her being 
ſo young as to be free from ſuſpicion ; and ſerpents 
are known to be attracted by certain odours and herbs, 
*« with which the girl may be rubbed; at leaſt ſhe is 
© adorned with chaplets and garlands of flowers, in 
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© which they take care not to forget ſuch as are agreeable 


* to the ſerpent, In ſhort, if it be aſked how it is po. 
e ſible that it ſhould diſappear from the ſight of ſo many 
&« people, I anſwer, that it is ſufficient to conceive that 
< thele prieſts are excellent jugglers, and there will be 
no difficulty in imagining them capable of conveyin 
« away the ſerpent in the preſence of a great number 
of ſpectators, without the molt attentive and quick. 
* {ighted being able to perceive it: whoever has ſcen 
* the tricks daily played by the mountebanks in the 
great ſquare before the caſtle of Cairo, muſt have 
been ſtruck with feats much more remarkable than 
* this.” If to all this be added the account given in 
this work of the dancing-ſerpents, and other particulars 
relating to thoſe reptiles, in treating of Indoſtan, the fraud 
mult appear extremely evident, and every thing my ſte- 
rious in the affair will vaniſh. 


Ser. * 
Of the Ruins of Tentyra and Thebis. 


TILL farther up the Nile was ſituated the city cf 

Tentyra, the inhabitants of which paid extraordinary 
adorations to Venus and Iſis, to each of whom they built 
a temple. From the many heaps of ruins ſeen here, the 
city appears to have been of great extent, and to have been 
much frequented ſince it was in its ancient ſpleudor. 
People ſcem to have lived even in the temples, and ſeveral 
houſes have been built of unburnt brick on the top of the 
great temple, which is two hundred feet long, and torty- 
five broad. The principal remains of the ancient build- 
ings are near each other; theſe are two gates and four 
temples. The grand temple already mentioncd appears 
to be that of Iſis, and ſeems entire, only the apartments 
which appear to have been built at the top are deſtroyed, 
and ſix or ſeven of the rooms which have been formed be- 
low are filled up, 

There is an aſcent to the top by ten flights of ſteps. 
The pillats are adorned with large capitals of the head 
of Iſis, each capital having four faces, one on each ſide, 
and over them are compartments in baſſo relievo, finely 
executed, and iu a noble taſte. At the end of the grand 
room are four ſtorics of hicroglyphics in ſeven compart— 
ments, each of which has two or three human figures, 
but ſome of them are defaced. There are likewile four 
{to1ies of hieroglyphics on the outſide, and it is not im- 
probable that before the ground was raiſed there were 
tive both within and without. Qa the outſide of the 
ſouth end arc five coloſſal figures, and two more beauti- 
ful than the reſt ſtand at each corner. Round the top 
of the edifice are ſeveral ſpouts, with an ornament: 
over them repreſenting the head and ſhoulders of the 
ſphynx. 

We ſhall now give a particular deſcription of the ruins 
of the ancient city of Thebes, which are the moſt con- 
ſiderable in Egypt, and are generally known by the name 
of The antiquities of Carnack and Luxerien, two villages 
ſituated among thoſe ruins, 

The great and celebrated city of Thebes was extended 
on both ſides the river, and according to ſome authors, 
was built by Oſiris, and according to others by Buſiris II. 


who appointed its circuit, adorned it with magnificent 


buildings, and rendered it the moſt opulent city upon 
earth. It was originally called Dioſpolis, or the city of 
Jupiter, and afterwards obtained the name of Thebes. 
Diodorus Siculus obſerves, “ that not only this king, 
but many of his ſucceſſors, improved the city with pre- 
« ſents of gold and ſilver, with ivory, and a multitude 


„% was ſo adorned with obeliſks of one entire fone. 
«© There were four temples of amazing ſize and beauty: 
The moſt antient of theſe was thirteen ſtadia in dit 
« cumference, its height forty-five cubits, and the thick- 
„ neſs of its walls twenty-four feet. The buildings 
« have remained to modern times; but the gold and 
& ſilver, the ivory, and precious ſtones, were carried av 
by the Perſians when Cambyſes ſet fire to the temples 
„of Egypt. It is ſaid that the Perſians having transfel- 
red this opulence to Aſia, and having carried artiſts 


with them trom Egypt, built the magnificent pike 
666 


„of coloflal ſtatues; and that no city under the ſun 
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« of Perſepolis, Suſa, and others in Media. It is added, 
« that the riches ot Egypt were at that time ſo great, 
« that from the ruins, atter plundering and burning, 
« were taken above three hundred talents of gold, and 
« two thouſand three hundred talents of ſilver“ 

Of the four remarkable temples mentioned by Diodorus, 
Dr. Pococke, biſhop of Oflory, imagines, that which he 
viewed was the ſame which that ancient hiſtorian men- 
tions as of a moſt extraordinary ſize, ſince the ruins of 
this ſtupendous building extceuded neur half a mile in 
length. The deſcription Diodorus has given of the height 
and thickneſs of the walls has been thought extravagant, 
and beyond all the rules of probability ; but, on exa- 
miging the remains of this tei ple, it will appear that in 
both theſe reſpects they in {ome places exceed the account 
he has given of them. 

This temple has eight grand entrances, to three of 
which were avenucs of a great length between ſphynxes, 
two of them having fixty of theſe ſtatues on each ſide, 
Having paſſed between theſe at one of the entrances, you 
come to four grand gates at a conſiderable diſtance be- 
hind each other, in a direct line to the temple. They are 
about thirty-five feet deep, a hundred and fifty in length, 
and before the ground was raiſed, muſt have been from 
fifty to ſixty feet high. Theſe ſtructures leſſen every way 
like a pyramid, from the bottom to the top : the firlt is 
of red granite finely poliſhed, and in a beautiful manner 
adorned on the outſide with hicrogiyphics, in four ſeries 
from the top downwards, and three on the inſide, in each 
of which are the figures of two men finely executed, and 
bigger than the lite. Farther on cach hide are coloſſal 
figures, about fitteen feet high, with hicroglyphics un- 
der them; and in this laſt manner the other gates are 
adorned, but without the compartments. On each fide 
of theſe gates there alſo ſeem to have been coloſſal 
ſtatues. Fe. 

On the outſide of the firſt is on one ſide a ſtatue of red 
granite, and on the ather a ſtatue of a kind of granite 
that ſeems compoſed of {mall pcbbles. Our author 
meaſuring the head of one of them, found ir five feet ſix 
inches long. The next gate is much ruined, and has 
only two ſtories of coloſſal figures to the ſouth, and 
one to the north. The third gate is covered all round 
with hieroglyphics and coloſſal figures of men, and here 
are the remains of a ſtatue of white marble, the head of 
which has a ſerpent on its caſque. This head is four 
feet and a half from the top to the lower part of the neck. 
The fourth gate is a heap of ruins, and before the main 
building is a large pond, that was probably a reſervoir of 
the water of the Nile for the uſe of the temple. From 
theſe gates walls had been built, that not only extended 
to the other gates, to form the entire incloſure of the 
temple, but to incloſe particular courts between the gates 
and that. edifice. 

About a hundred and fifty paces to the welt is another 
ſuperb entrance, with the ſame kind of avenue of ſphynxes: 
and all the reſt have the appearance of extraordinary mag- 
nificence. 

The grand entrance to the weſt, which may be termed 
either a gate or a front to the great court before the temple, 
is extremely noble, and yet has the greateſt plainneſs and 
ſimplicity, without any ornaments, and nearly reſembles 
what among us is termed the ruſtic, It is forty feet broad, 
and the bottom is a ſolid wall of that thickneſs. In the 
front are two ſtories of ſmall windows ; but the upper 
ſtory is in many parts ſo ruined, that at a diſtance it has 
the appearance of battlements. 

On the inſide of this gate is a large open court, which 
has a terrace eighty feet broad, and fix feet above the 
ground, as it is now raiſed, to which there were pro- 
bably ſteps to aſcend from a colonade on each fide of this 
anti-temple. The pillars of theſe colonades have ſquare 
capitals, and on each ſide of the middle walk, to the in- 
ner part of the temple, was a very grand colonade of 
pillars above forty feet high, and eight feet in diameter, 
with large capitals like vaſes worked with figures in lines. 
At the farther end of this colonade are two coloſſal ſta- 
tues of red granite, much mutilated, and with the heads 
droken off. 

Though the wall of the inner temple-is greatly ruined, 
Dr. Pococke ſays it has more grandeur and magnificence 
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than is to be found in any other building he ever ſaw. 
The door is very high, and yet in a juſt proportion; and 
the walls on each fide are beautifully adorned with hiero— 
glyphics and the figures of men in ſix compartments, 
above nine feet high, and twelve wide, every compart- 
ment having the figures of three men. 

On entering the inner temple there appears ſixteen rows 
of pillars one way, and eighteen another: thoſe in the two 
middle rows are eleven feet in diameter, and the others 
eight, with capitals of ſquare ſtone. The temple was 
higher above the middle rows than in the other parts, and 
had a kind of windows over the ſpace between every two 


pillars, with twelve lattices of ſtone in each, Every part 


of the temple, both within and without, is covered with 
hieroglyphics, and on the outfide to the north are carved 
repreſentations of baitles, with hurſes aud chariots, one 
of which is drawn by ſtags. 

On each ſide of the entrance into the eaſt end of the 
temple is an obeliſk ſixty- three feet four inches high, and 
ſix feet ſquare. Farther on the eaſt are two other obeliſks, 
leventy-three feet high, and ſeven feet ſix inches {ſquare ; 
but one of them is fallen down. Theſe obeliſks are all of 
red granite, and covered with hieroglyphics. At a little 
diſtance from theſe obeliſſes are two walls, ſeparated by an 
entrance in the middle, and on the weſt fide of them are 
coloſſal buſts. Continuing along the middle to the eaſt 
yuu come to a {mall room of red granite, and all along are 
apartments that were perhaps appropriated to the ule of 
the prieſts. 

Theſe ruins are ſcattered ſeveral miles round, and there 
are the remains of ſeveral other temples ; and among the 
reſt one which appeared to have been round, and a hun- 
dred and ſeventy-five feet in diameter. 

That part of Thebes on the weſt ſide of the river is 
now called Gournou, trom a village of that name ſituated 
near the ruins, There is in this place a very ſingular 
ſtreet, for the rocky ground riſing on each fide of it about 
ten feet high, has on each hand a row of rooms, ſome 
of which are ſupported by pillars; and as there is not 
here the leaſt ſign of raiſed buildings, Dr. Pococke re- 
marks, that he could not help imagining that in the car— 
lieſt times theſe caverns might ſerve as houſes, and be the 
firſt invention after that of tents, when they might be 
contrived as a better ſhelter from the weather and rhe 
coldneſs of the nights: but it ſcems more natural to ſup- 
poſe, that the uſe of caverns preceded that of tents, and 
that the latter were choſen only by thoſe who removed 
with their flocks from place to place for the ſake of 
paſture. 

Here the travelier paſſing through ſome other vallies, 
where the mountains riſe to a great height, comes to a 
round opening like an amphitheatre, and aſcending it by 
4 narrow ſteep paſſage, arrives at the ſepulchres of the 
kings of Thebes, which are formed in the rocks. The 
vale in which are thele grottos, is covered with rough 
ſtones that have probably rolled from above, It is about 
a hundred feet wide, between high ſtcep precipices, in 
which grottos are cut in a molt beautiful manner. Long 
galleries, or paſſages, are formed under the mountains 
out of a cloſe white free-{ſtone that cuts like chalk, and 
is as ſmooth as the fineſt ſtucco-work. Generally there 
are four or five of theſe galleries, one within another, from 
thirty to fifty feet long, and from ten to fifteen feet high, 
leading to a ſpacious room, in which is the king's tomb, 
or coffin, with his figure cut in relief, or painted upon it, 
at full length. Both the cieling and ſides of the rooms are 
cut with hieroglyphics of birds and beaſts ; ſome of them 
painted, and almoſt as freſh as if they were but juſt 
finiſhed, though they cannot be leſs than upwards of two 
thouſand years old. 

One of theſe ſepulchres is moſt beautifully adorned 
with hieroglyphics cut in the {tone and painted. The 
entrance, Which has a deſcent, is cut through the rock, 
and for thirteen feet is open at the top: then for eighr 
feet more the cieling inclines, anſwering to the deſcent 
under it. The galleries have hicroglyphics carved on 
each ſide, firſt on a kind of compartments next to the 
cieling, in the manner of a frize. Below them are 
carved figures repreſenting mummies, and under theſe 
are hieroglyphics all down the ſides, divided by line; 
into different columns. In the middle of the cieling are 
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the figures of men vith ſtars on each ſide. The king's 
tomb is of one ſtone of red granite, ſeven feet nine 
inches high, eleven feet eight inches long, and above ſix 
feet broad, the cover being made to ſhut into it, "The 
figure of the king is cut in mezzo-relievo, with an hiero- 
glyphical inſcription. The room is adorned with dit- 
ferent columns of hicroglyphics, | 

In a large room belonging to another of the grottos is 
the ſtatue of a man holding a ſceptre in his hand, and 
on the cieling is painted a large figure of a man holding 
a particular kind of ſceptre, with wings hanging lower 
than his feet, and covering his whole body. On each 
{ide of the entrance are four men cut in the ſtone above 
the natural ſize, with the heads of hawks and other 
animals, : 

On the ſouth ſide of theſe mountains are two very ex- 
tenſive apartments: to one of them is a deſcent of ten 
ſteps to a ſpacious area cut in the rock, which leads to a 
room ſupported by ſquare pillars, alſo cut out of the 
ſolid rock ; and beyond it is a long room ſupported by 
pillars on each fide, All the apartments are adorned 
with hieroglyphics ; but they are in ſome places black 
and ſcaled as if damaged by fire. Beyond theſe rooms 
are apartments, to which there is a deſcent of ſeveral 
ſteps to the right ; and one part leads to a gallery cut 
10und the rock, which has apartments on one ſide, 
and in them are holes cut perpendicularly down to other 
apartments below, where there are doors and openings, 
and probably as many rooms as above, One would 
imagine, ſays the right reverend Dr. Pococke, that theſe 
were the habitations of the living, and that they were cut 
under thoſe of the kings of Thebes, if they were not 
themſelves palaces, to which thoſe princes retired to avoid 
the heat. 

The other apartments are cut in a ſmall hill near 
the appearance of a grand entrance under the mountains : 
the way to which is through a valley, that ſeems to have 
been divided by walls or mounds into four parts; one of 
them is dug much deeper than the reſt, and was probably 
a reſervoir of the water of the Nile, and the others extend 
towards ſome remains of old buildings. To the welt is 
a room that has a well- turned arch, and appears to have 
been uſed as a Chriſtian church ; for the hieroglyphics, 
which are in ſmall columns, and extremely well cut, 
have been covered with plaiſter, on which is painted 
Chriſt encompaſſed with a glory. | 

A little to the ſouth-eaſt are the ruins of a large tem- 
ple, and at a diſtance from it the ruins of a pyramidal 
gate, and of a very large coloſſal ſtatue, broke off about 
the middle of the trunk. It is twenty-one feet broad at 
the ſhoulders ; the ear is three feet long, and from the 
top of the head to the bottom of the neck is eleven 
feet. 

In the firſt court of the temple are two rows of ſquare 
pillars, on each ſide of which is a ſtatue, but their heads 
are broke off. Each of theſe ſtatues has the lituus in one 
hand, and the flagellum or whip in the other, as is com- 
monly ſeen in the ſtatues of Oſiris. In the ſecond court 
are the remains of two coloſſal ſtatues fitting ; they are of 
black granite, and the head of one of them, which lies 
on the ground, is three feet five inches long. 

A great number of pillars belonging to the temple are 
{till ſtanding, and many others are deſtroyed. Two 
ſorts of pillars are obſerved in this edifice, one more 
beautiful than the other. Their thickneſs and ſolidity 
give them at a diſtance a noble appearance, and on ap- 
proaching them the eye is entertained with the hierogly- 
phics; and when you are near them their colours have a 
fine effect. This ſort of painting has neither ſhade nor 
degradation. The figures are encruſted with it like paint- 
ing in enamel; and Mr. Norden obſerves, that it ſur- 
paſſes in ſtrength every thing he had ſeen of the kind, it 
being ſuperior in beauty to the al-freſco and Moſaic 
work, with the advantage of being more durable. It is 
ſurpriſing to ſee, ſays he, how the gold, ultra marine, 
and other colours have preſerved their luitre to the pre- 
ſent age. | 

At a conſiderable diſtance from the temple are what is 
called the coloſſal ſtatues of Memnon, which front the 
Nile. The firſt appears to repreſent a man fitting, and 
the other a woman in the ſame poſture ; and they are both 
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of their heads. They are ſeated upon ones fiftcen feet 
in height, and as many in breadth; but the back pare ot 
each ſtone is higher than the fore part by a foot and: 
half, and they are placed on plain pedeſtals five feet high, 
The ſtatue to the north has been broken off at the midd}.. 
and has been built up with five tier of tones; but the 
other is of one ſingle ſtone : the feet have the toes broken 
off, and the features are mouldered away by time, The 
ſides of their ſeats are covered with hieroglyphies; on 
the pedeſtal of the ſtatue, which has been broken, i; 
a Greek epigram ; and on their inſteps and legs are 
ſeveral Greek and Latin inſcriptions, ſome of them epi- 
grams in honour of Memnon; but moſt of them are 
teſtimonies of thoſe who have heard his ſound ; tor 
one of them has been thought the famous ſtatue of 
Memnon, which at the firſt and ſecond hour, it is pre. 
tended, uttered a ſound occaſioned by the rays of the 
ſun ſtriking upon it. 

At a little diſtance from theſe ſtatues are the ruins of 
ſeveral others, particularly one of yellow granite almoſt 
entire, and twelve feet long from the top of the head to 
the thigh, 

At Luxercin are the remains of a large and magniſicent 
temple, which was alſo a part of the ancient "Cheb, 
and is called by Diodorus the ſ-pulchre of Ofymandus - 
it is ſituated on the caſt ſide of the river, to the ſouth of 
the antiquities juſt defcribed. On approaching it you 
come to two obeliſks, which are probably the fin-it in 
the world; they arc at preſent ſixty feet high, and might 
be ſeventy or cighty, according as the ground has riten, 
which is certainiy a great deal: they are feven fect and 
a halt ſquare, and at bottom might be eight feet, The 
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and are cut with a flat bottom an inch and a halt deep, 
and the granite has perfectly retained its poli%, which i; 
as fine as can be imagined. On the top of each 1:4: a 
perſon ſits on a throne, and another offers him ſomething 
on his knees. Theſe figures are likewiſe below, Lower 
down are three hawks, then three bulls, and at the 
diſtance of about every foot is an owl. There are alſo 
monkies, heads of camels, hares, dogs, ſerpents, birds, 
and inſects, | 

At a ſmall diſtance is a pyramidal gate, two hundred 
feet long, and at preſent fifty-tour above the ground. On 
each ſide of the entrance is a coloſſal ſtatue, which rites 
thirteen feet and a half above the ſurface of the earth, 
though the ſhoulders are only three feet and a half abore 
the ground, In the front of the pyramidal gate are win- 
dows and ſculpture, particularly a perſon ſeated on a 
throne, holding out one hand, in which he has a ſcepire 
or a ſtaff, and is ſurrounded by others in poſtures of ado- 
ration, On the other ſide a man is repreſented in a cat, 
galloping and ſhooting with a bow, and followed by 
many chariots. This may have a relation to the wars ot 
this king againſt the Bactrians. Within this gate 1s 2 
court almolt filled with cottages, with ſome pillars the: 
once formed part of a colonade, beyond which was ano- 
ther gate now in ruins, and beyond that another court, 
which had a large and beautiful altar in the middle, and 
the hiſtory of the king was cut all round on the Walls. 
The pillars in this court are forty-feet high; but the 
work in the capitals, inſtead of being in relief, is ob 
cut out in lines. The walls of the rooms are adornec 
with ſculpture, among which a Deity is repreſented 
carried by eighteen men in a kind of boat preceded and 
followed by a perſon holding a particular cnſign. Here 
are alſo a perſon ſitting, and another kneeling to him, 
with inſtruments of muſic, and men kneeling who hav? 
the heads of hawks; and alſo a man leading four bu! 
with a ſtring, 
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Of the Ruins of Eſne, or Eſenay; of the Temple of Pall us, 
at Latapolis; of one at the ancient City of Appollinoþ95i 
with theRuins of Comomdbo, Elephantine, and Phila. 


T Eſne, a conſiderable town farther up the river, 
are the remains of a magnificent temple, that b 
cloſed on three fides, and has in the front twenty-fobt 
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lars that ſeem well preſerved. A channelled border 
I uns all round the top of the edifice, and in the middle 
of the front is a cartouch, or ornament like thoſe ſeen on 
all the principal gates ol Egypt. A ſemi- corona borders 
the whole edihee, the ſides of which are filled with 
kierogiyphical figures that appear of the moſt ancient 
kind, and ſeem to have been exccuted in haſte. 'The 

lars ſupport ſlones placed croſs-ways, on Which reſt 

ct tables that form a root, that Is alſo adorned wit! 
kieroolyphics. The tigures of the inſide are calily per- 
ceived to be done by another hand, and executed with 
more care than thoſe without; but none of the hierogly- 
phics are incruſted with colours. 1 he pillars are likewilc 
covered with hbieroylyphics, which in ſome places are 
{mall aud much crowded, It is remarkable, that among 
all che pillars of this temple there is not one capital that 
reſembles another; tor though the proportions are the 
{me, the ornaments are different, The inſide of the edi- 
fice is blackened by the ſmoke of the fires formerly made 
there: however, every part of it is well preſerved, except 
th. cate, aud the intermediate ſpaces between the front 
columns, which the Arabs have filled up, in order to ſhut 
up their cattle in the temple, which is at preſent applied 
to to other ule 

At avout three miles from this temple is another, which 
Dr. Pocucke ſuppoſces to be the temple of Pallas at Lato- 
pylis, where both that goddels and the fich Latus were 
war ſhipped. There are here alſo ſeveral different kinds of 
capitals; ſome of which reſemble the Corinthian, but have 
2 very Gat relief. The inſide has three tories of hicro- 
glyphics of men about three feet high, au at one end the 
lowelt figures are as large as the lite: one of them has the 
kead of the Ibis, aud ine Sigore of a woman fitting ap- 
pears in fover al parts of the wall. The cicling is adorne.. 
with a varicty ot nimals, which ar- painted in very beau 
titul coioars ; an] among them is a man ſitting in a kind 
of boat, with a circle round him. "This temple ſcems to 
have been uſed as a church, there being ſome Coptic in- 
{c.iprions on the walls, 

At Ut ou, where was once ſituated the city of Apollino- 
polis, is a noble temple and a grand pyramidal gate, which 
the 'i'urks have converted into a citadel. There runs all 
round it a ſemi-circular corona, but no cornice is to be 
ſeen : upon its faces are three rows of hieroglyphical 
figures, which appear deſigned to repreſent infants, though 
their ſtature exceeds that of men. The temple, which 
was dedicated to Apollo, is in a manner buried under 
ground; and the Arabs have made no ſcruple of employ- 
ing what they have been able to take away in ercCting 
{ume pigeon-houſes. 

Still farther to the ſouth is the village of Comombo, 
where are ſome beautiful ruins, which it is impoſlible for 
a curious traveller to view without great ſatisfaction. A 
noble building reſts upon twenty-three well-wrought pil- 
lars adorned with hieroglyphics : the ſtones that cover the 
top are of a prodigious ſize, and the architrave, which is 
at preſent ſplit, was antieptly a ſingle ſtone. The pillars 
are above twenty-four feet in circumference : part of the 
building is covered with earth, and three quarters of the 
pillars are under ground. 

At about fifty paces diſtance on the declivity of a moun- 
tain is another antique monument, about eighteen feet in 
height. The ſides are thick ſet with hieroglyphics, which 
are much decayed towards the ground, and the back part 
is almoſt buried under the fand. This edifice is entirely 
built of large ſquare blocks of a whitiſh tone that nearly 
reſembles marble. 8 

Farther up the Nile is the iſland Elephantine, in which 
was a city of the ſame name, though it is only about a 
mile in length, and at the ſouth end about a quarter of a 
mile in breadth. In this iſland was a temple to Cnuphis, 
and a nilometer to meaſure the riſe of the Nile. In the 
miꝗſt of the iſland are the remains of one ſide of a mag- 
nificent gate of red granite, finely adorned with hierogly- 
phics. Its ſouthern part is mountainous and covered 
with ruins, moſt of which are buried under the earth. 
Among others is an ancient edifice till ſtanding, though 
covered with earth at the top, as well as on the ſides, 
and this is ſtill called the temple of the ſerpent Cnuphis. 
It is incloſed by a kind of cloyſter ſupported by columns. 
At the four corners and in its breadth it has walls, but 
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only a ſingle column is to be ſeen in the middle. This 
inclolure contains a grand apartment that has two large 
gates, one to the north, and the other to the ſouth ; but 
the inſide is almoſt entirely filled with ſtones and earth. 
The walls are covered with hieroglyphics, but ate be- 
daubed with dirt, and blackened by the ſmoke of the tires 
made there by the ſhepherds. 

Farther to the ſouth is the iſland of Philæ, which is 
high and very ſmall, it not exceeding a quarter of a mile 
in length, and half a quarter in breadth ; and it appears 
that there were no other buildings in the iſland, but 
what had a relation to the temples ; for Diodorus ſeems 
to inſinuate, that none but the prieſts were permitted to 
land, on account of the ſacredneſs of the place; accord- 
ingly the whole iſland ſeems to have been walled round, 
ſomewhat in the manner of a modern fortification. and 
a great part of that wall (till remains. The particular 
kind of Ethiopian hawk worſhipped here is cut among 
the hieroglyphics in ſeveral parts, and repreſented with a 
long neck, extended wings, and a ſerpent coming out 
of it. = 

The temple of the hawk is built with free-ſtone on the 
weſt ſide of the iſland. In the court of the temple, which 
is of great length, is a row of pillars on each fide, ador::ed 
with a variety of capitals, Beyond this is an inner court, 
in which are very beautiful pillars with capitals wronght 
in baſſo relievo, in ſomething like leaves and branches, 
above which is the head of ſis on cach of the four ſides, 
On the outſide of this inner cout are large colotial figures, 
cut on the ſouth fide of a great pyramidal gate. At the 

ntrance to the caſt is an vbelilk of red granite on each 
ide, and near each of them a lion. Between the weſt 
ide of the grand area and the water is only a narrow 
errace, with doors to it from the portico ; and the whole 
ends at the water to the ſouth with a parapet wall, at 
which are two obeliſks about two fect and a halt ſquare 
raiſed on their pedeſtals. Here the iſland riſes twenty or 
thirty feet above the water, affording a proſpect above a 
mile ſouth to the rocks of granite, where the Nue turn- 
ing, the view is termirated by thoſe rocks in a moſt agree- 
able and romantic manner, all togetter having a noble and 
beautiful appearance. 

To the eaſt of this ſtructure is, according to Mr. Nor- 
den, the temple of Iſis, which is an oblong-{quare build- 
ing, open on all ſides. The capitals of the pillars, wiiich 
have ſome reſemblance to thoſe of the Corinthi:in order, 
may be reckoned among the moſt beautiful in Egypt, and 
were probably of the laſt invention. 


Fa 


. 
Cf the Manufactures, Arts, and Commerce of Egypt. 


HE manufactures of Egypt conſiſt of woollen, linen, 

and ſilk. Their flax, of which great quanti ies 

grow in the Delta, or that part of Egypt which is in- 
cloſed between the two branches of the Nile, is ſpun with 
a ſpindle, and the thread drawn out from the diſtaff with- 
out the uſe of a wheel. They are not now, as formerly, 
remarkable for their fine linen, for the people of rank 
commonly wear muſlins: however, the Egyptian linen 
is exceeding white and cheap; it is chiefly manufactured 
at Roſetto, where they alſo make ſtriped linens for cur- 
tains to defend themſelves againſt the gnats, which are 
very troubleſome in Lower Egypt. In other parts, they 
make a ſtrong coarſe linen for ſheets, and great quantities 


of ſack-cloth. 


The woollen of this country chiefly conſiſts of unnapped 
carpets uſed in their ſophas. | 

Their raw-filk is brought from Syria, and manufactur- 
ed by them into large handkerchicfs for women's veils : 
they alſo make very rich handkerchiefs worked with gold 
and flowers of various colours, and ſometimes make cover- 
ings of this ſort for their ſophas ; they likewiſe manufac- 


ture a great variety of taffetas and ſattinets. 


The Chriſtians are the perſons chiefly employed in 
their manufactures and mechanic arts: they are in par- 
ticular the jewellers and filver-ſmiths of Egypt. There 
is a very great demand for theſe ſort of goods; for tho' 
the people are prohibited the uſe of plate in their houſes, 
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or the weating of gold rings, a great deal of jewellers- | The exportation of rice and coffee from Egypt to any 
work is uſed as ornaments in the dreſs of their women, | place out of the dominions of the Turks is prohibited; but 
and plate in the furniture of their houſes. ſeveral drugs are ſent from thence to Europe, as colo. : 
The Egyptian pebbles are wrought and poliſhed in | quintida, ſenna, and the red dye called ſafftanon. F},y b 
great perfection, for the making ſnuff-boxes and the | is alſo exported to other parts of Turky, and likewic l 
handles of knives, which is done with a wheel as they | to Leghorn, and cottons to Marſcilles, 20 
cut and poliſh precious ſtones. They alſo make red 'Fheir importations are ſilk from Venice and Leghory » 
leather; but it is not equal to that of Morocco or Con- | Englith, French, and Venetian cloth, drugs, dyes, and 70 
ſtantinople. Engliſh tin, lead, and marble blocks from Leghorn; furs a 
As Lower Egypt furniſhes the reſt of the country with | copper-veſſels and plates from Conſtantinople : ſmall N 
rice, ſo Upper Egypt ſupplies the Lower with wheat and | wares from France, Venice, and alſo Conſtantinople, 1 
other grain. Since the Europeans found way to the In- They likewiſe bring iron from Salonichi, carpets fron | 
dies by encompaſling the coaſt of Africa, the foreign trade | Aſia Minor, filks from Syria, woollen manufactures from 1 
of Egypt has ſo declined, that Indian calicoes, muſlins, | Barbary ; coral and amber they alſo import in order to * 
and China-ware, are at preſent dearer in that country | ſend it to Mecca, 
than they are in England. : 
De! 
pl: 
in 
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Of NUBIA and ABYSSINIA, or UPPER ETHIOPIA, ral 
a (h 
S E OT. I. | They are ſwarthy, and ſmall of ſtature. Thoſe of ſu- — 
Cf Nu Bia. perior rank in the heart of the country wear a veſt with- bree 
N | : out ſleeves ; but the common people only wrap a piece of thre 
Its Situation, Extent, Climates, Vegetables, and Animals.| linen cloth about them, and the children go quite naked, "a 
The P erfons , Dr G, Cuſtoms, and Manners of the Inha-| However, perſons of quality wear fine looſe long robes of the 
bitants. With a conciſe Account of the Cities of Dangala| ſilk or cotton, and thoſe of the women reach to the " 
and Sennar, and the Articles of their Commerce. ground ; theſe Jaſt alſo adorn their hair with rings and rins 
; „ | other trinkets of gold, ſilver, and braſs ; yet have nothing n 
E ſhall now proceed up the Nile to Nubia, which | gn their legs or feet but a kind of ſandal, or leather ſole. prov 
is allo called Sennar, and is bounded on the | As for the women of lower rank, they only wear a ſhort lit o 
north by Egypt; on the eaſt by the Red Sea; on the | Aind of petticoat. Foy 
fouth by Abytlinia ; and on the welt by the kingdoms of | In war they fight to greater advantage on horſeback = 
F 'Tagua, Caoga, and the deſart of Gorham. It is ſituated | than on foot, for they are very expert horſemen ; but, as are { 
I between the thirteenth and twenty-fourth degrees of north | they poiſon their weapons, the Turks ſeldom care to at- black 
latitude, and between the twenty-fifth and thirty-eighth tack them ; they are, however, almoſt perpetually at war brow 
degrees of eaſt longitude, extending in an regular oblong- either with the inhabitants of Gorham, the deſart tracts Suaq 
| ſquare. Its principal rivers are the Nile, the Nubia, and on the ſouth-weſt, or making excurſions into the caſtern comn 
the Sira, : 5 parts as far as the Red Sca. | for tl 
; Though this country is entirely under the torrid zone, | poncet, a French phyſician, who paſſed throngh this 
it is in many places very fruitful, eſpecially on the banks | country in his way to Ethiopia, ſays, they are ſubject to 
of the Nile, where the inhabitants, as in Upper Egypt, | a prince, who wears a long robe, ciabroidered with gold 
raiſe the water up to the high banks by art and labour. | and ſilver, faſtened with a girdle of the fineſt cotton. On 
Hence it produces ſome very fine fruits, with plenty of | his head he has a turban of the ſame, and never appears 
ſugar-canes ; but the natives are unacquainted with the] in public without having his face veiled with a ſilk-gauſe Its N 
method of making good ſugar, They have alſo a great | of various colours. Strangers who are permitted to pay 
variety of medicinal plants, roots, and drugs ; with others | their homage to him, are obliged to pull off their ſhoes, 
that are extremely obnoxious, particularly a moſt dreadful | and kneeling to kiſs the ground two or three times; nor 
poiſon, ſo quick and fatal in its operations, that, it is | do his ſubſects ever appear before him without being 15 
ſaid, a ſingle feed taken inwardly gives almoſt inſtant | bare footed. the . 
death. Theſe ſeeds grow on the top of a plant that re- | The royal palace is a large confuſed pile of buildings, count 
ſembles our nettles, and it is ſaid that conſiderable quan- | without any regularity, and ſurrounded with a high brick habit. 
tities of it are ex ported to the neighbouring countries. | wall ; it is, however, furniſhed with every thing elteemed allo b 
N ubia alſo affords gold, ivory, ſanders, and other medi- curious, rich, and coſtly ; and the floors, after the manner Tohir': 
cinal woods. ET of the Eaſtern nations, are covered with the fineſt filk degree 
In Nubia are likewiſe great numbers of dromedaries, | carpets. The ſame author obſerves, that this prince ap- nutes, 
camels, horſes, and various kinds of wild beaſts, as lions, plies himſelf five days in the week to affairs of ſtate, and bound 
ty gers, leopards, crocodiles, vipers, and ſeveral kinds of | the adminiſtration of juſtice, at which times he ſits at the caſt it 
{ ſerpents, particularly one of a colour which ſo nearly re- | head of his council, and decides cauſes with the utmolt this is 
þ ſembles that of the duſt, or ſand, in which it lurks, that expedition. When ſentence of death is paſſed on the cri under 
| it is not eaſily avoided, and its bite is commonly attended | minal, it is immediately executed by laying him flat on Lingd, 
| with almoſt immediate death, and that of the moſt painful I his back, and beating him on the breaſt with a {tick ba, at 
{ and dreadful kind, ; | till he expires. It is alſo ſaid, that on the death of the Gingi; 
. The generality of the inhabitants are Mahometans; | king the grand council aſſemble, and have the inhuma- As 
0 they are much given to cheating ; are a ſtupid debauched nity to cauſe all the brothers of their new ſovereign to be tor, it 
a people, and are ſaid to have neither modeſty, civility, nor | put to death. However, the accounts we have both o Climat 
4 religion, Thoſe that live in villages chiefly apply them- | this country and Abyſlinia are not entirely to be depended Paign 
| ſelves to agriculture, except thoſe who inhabit the more | upon ; though the author laſt-mentioned ſeems to have ot the 
1 deſart parts, who live upon plunder. Mr. Norden, who | as much veracity as thoſe writers among the Jeſuits, who enjoy 
5 proceeded up the Nile, a conſiderable way into Nnbia, | have deſcribed the country of Abyſlinia, and have el. heatht 
g found them baſe, treacherous, mean, and avaricious ; | deayoured, with the utmoſt malignity, to deſtroy hi. ming. 
| eſpecially ſome of the great, who ſcruple neither threats | character. „Mol 
| nor entreaties to obtain the treaſures of thoſe whom they | The principal cities of Nubia are Dangala or Dongol, in heig 
4 | gare Rot to plunder by open violence, and Sennar, 
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Dangala, the preſcut metropolis of Nubia, br paged 

the eaſtern bank of the Nile, on the declivity of a dry 
nd hill, in fifteen degrees fifteen minutes north lati- 
— It is ſaid to be very populous, and to contain 

ur ten thouſand houſes, though moſt of them are 
= and built only of wood daubed over with mud ; 
kit the ſtreets are filled with heaps of ſand brought 
1 by the waters from the mountains. Ihe calle, 
which is in ys centre of the town, is large and ſpacious, 
˖ very ſtrongg. : 
ge ee Which is another of the capital cities, ſtands 
on the weſtern bank of the Nile, near the frontiers of 
Abyffinia, which lies to the ſouth, and of Gaoga, WER 
ies to the weſt, and is about two hundred and fifty miles 
to the ſouth of Dangala. It is ſituated on a line emi- 
from which is a delightful proſpe& of a fertile 
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plain covered with variety of fruit trees. It is five miles 
in circumference, and is very populous ; it containing 


near one hundred thouſand inhabitants ; but the houſes, 
which are flat roofed, are only one ſtory high, and very 
1] built: thoſe in the ſuburbs are much worte, they con- 
ſting only of poor ſ mall cottages formed of wood and 
mud, and covercd with reeds. Every thing here is in 
the greateſt plenty, ſo that a camel may be bought {01 the 
value of eight or ten ſhillings + an ox for three or four; 
a ſheep for about one, an a fowl for a penny. But in 
this city the heats are {6 inſupportable, that in the day- 
time, from January till the end of April, a man can hardly 
breathe ; but then the rainy ſeaſon begins, and continues 
thr:e months, at which time the air is extremely un- 
healthy, and often produces a great mortality among both 
the men and cattle. 

Their commodities are clephants tceth, gold duſt, tama— 
rins, civet, and tobacco. I here is in this city a market 
every day in the middle of the town, where all forts of 
proviſions and goods are ſold. . It is faid, that the females 
ſit on one fide, and the males on another, and that the 
Egyptian merchants buy great quantities of the above 
goods every year. The merchandizes required at Sennar, 
2re ſpices, paper, hard-ware, braſs, glals beads, and a 
black drug with which they colour their eye-lids and eye- 
brows. There are here a few merchants, who travel to 
Snaquen on the Red Sea, from-whence they go with their 
commodities into Arabia Felix, and there exchange them 
for thoſe of the Eaſt Indics, which they bring back. 


SE CF. Hb 
Of ABYSSINIA, or UPPER ETHIOPIA, 


1:5 Name, Situation, and Extent, Face F the Country, Cli- 
mate, Mountains, Salt-pits, Rivers, and Lakes. 


HE empire of Abyſſinia is indifferently called 

Abyſlinia, Abiſhnia, Abaſi, or Habeſſinia, from 
the Arabic Herbeſh, which ſignifies a mixture, the 
country being peopled by varicus nations; but the in- 
habitants themſelves call it Ttjopia or Ethiopia. It has 
allo been known, though abſurdly, by the name of Preſter 
Johu's country. It extends from twenty-ſix to forty-five 
degrees of eaſt Jongitnde, and from fix degrees thirty mi- 
niitcs, to almoſt twenty degrees north latitude. It is 
bounded on the north by the kingdom of Nubia : on the 
caſt it had formerly the coaſt of Abex on the Red Sea; but 
this is diſmembered from it, and makes a ſeparate province 
under the dominion of the Turks; and partly by the 
Lingdom of Dangala : on the ſouth it is bounded by Ala- 
ba, and Ommo Zaidi, and on the weit by Gorham and 
Cingiro. 

As Abyſſinia is ſituated between the tropic and equa- 
tor, it may reaſonably be ſuppoſed to be in a very hot 
climate, but the extreme heat is only felt in the cham- 
Paign country, the villages, and low-lands ; for the tops 
of the mountains, moſt of which are of a great height, 
enjoy a delightful coolneſs. Hence this country is very 


beathtul, but is ſubje& to terrible thunder and light- 
Ding 

* 
| Moſt of the mountains are ſaid to exceed Olympus, 
in height: yet their ſteep, and to appearauce inacceſſible 
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rocks, are inhabited. hey are ſurrounded with deep 
and extenſive vallies, which, with the flat lands, are dry 
in winter, and commonl; overfiowed in ſummer by the 
rains, which inſtead of failing by drops, pour with ſuch 
vehemence, that the torrents from the mountains {weep 
away trees, honſes, and ſometimes rocks, while all the 
rivers, overflowing their banks, Jay the country under 
water; which, on its retiring, leaves the land covered 
with a thick (lime or mud. This overflowing of the ri- 
vers of Abyſlinia is an advantage not confined to that em- 
pire, but ſpreads its happy influences over all Egypt, and 
extends the bleſſing of plenty from Abyſlinia to the Me— 
diterranean. 

Some of their winds appear no leſs dreadful than their 
thunder and lightning, particularly one called in their 
language ſengo or the ſerpent, which ſometimes blows 
down the houſes, trees, and rocks, and even ſnaps the 


maſts of ſhips in the harbours, But theſe periodical rains 


and theſe ſtorms are not peculiar to Abyſlinia ; in almoſt 
all countrics within the tropics, the former pour in tor- 
rents, overflow the land, and the rivers ſwelling above 
their banks, fertilize the land. The reader has ſeen too 
that theſe ſtorms are alſo periodical; but in China and 
the Eaſt Indies they are called by our mariners tuffoons 
or typhons. 

Some of the mountains have large plains on their tops, 
covered with trees and other verdure, and afford excclicut 
ſprings. Some are well cultivated, thongh the acceſs to 
them is extremely difficult and dangerous; ſometimes 
through a craggy way incumbercd with huge ſtones, 
which muſt be climbed up with ladders, gd the cattle 
drawn up with ropes. Many of the mountains abound in 
gold, as plainly appears from the duſt found upon them, 
or waſhed down by the torrents, ſome pieces of that me- 
tal being of the ſize of a pca. But no mincs of filver have 
yet been diſcovered. 

However, the ſalt-pits of Abyſſinia are as valuable as 
mines of gold and ſilver, ſince theſe not only ſupply the 
inhabitants of that extenſive country with this neceſſary 
commodity, but ſalt there anſwers all the purpoſes of 
money, and they exchange it with other nations for what- 
ever commodities they deſire to purchaſe. The principal 
place where ſalt is procured is on the confines of Dangala 
and Figra, where there is a large plain, four days journey 
in extent; one fide of which is incruſted all over with 
a pure white falt, in ſuch quantities, and {ome hundred 
of camels, mules, and afles, are coiltant!y employed in 
fetching it from thence, | 

There arc ſcve ral confiderable rivers, the moſt famous 
of which is, 1. Ihe Nile. 2. The Niger, which Mir, 
Ludolph aſſures us is no more than the left channel of 
the Nile. 3. Jacazee rifes in the kingdom of An- 
gola, and after conſiderable windings falls into the Ni 


Nile. 
4. The Maleg, which, after a long covrſe, falls into the 
White River. 5. The Howaſh, which after running 
through ſeveral kingdoms, loſes itſelf in the ſandy de- 
ſart in the kingdom of Adel. 6. The Zechee, which 
riſes in the kingdom of Nerea, and, after a long courſc, 
flows. into the Indian ocean. 7. The White River, 
which receives ſeveral ſmaller ſtreams, and after ſur— 
rounding the kingdom of Changaia, which lies to the 
weſt, falls into the Nile, ſixty leagues below Sennar in 
Nubia, 

Here are few conſiderable lakes, except that of Dam- 
bea, called by the natives the ſca of 'I'zana, fiom the 
chief iſland in it. This lake is ſituated in thirteen de- 
grees north latitude, and may properly be conſidered as 
the ſource of the Nile, which flows ont of it. It is 
computed to be about ninety miles long, and 1! irty-{ix 
broad; its water is clcar, ſweet, and wholeſome; ic 
abounds in fiſh, and the natives fail upon it in fat bot— 
tomed boats, made of the bamboos which grow along 
the banks. It contains abont twenty-one illands, ſome 
of which are very fertile, and are covered with groves 
of orange and citron trees, and in ſeven or eight ot them 
are old monaſleries, which appear to have been elegant 
ſtructures. 
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dromedaries, horſes, aſſes, mules, cows, ſheep with great 


SE C T. III. 


gf the Fertility of the Scil of Abyſſinia. The Corn produced 
in the Country ; with the Trees, Plants, Beaſts, Birds, 
Reptiles, amphibious Animals, and Fiſhes, among which is 
a particular Account of the Camelopardus, Hippepotamus, 
and other extraordinary Animals. 


OMEF of the lands in Abyſſinia are ſo fertile as to 

yield two or three harveſts of very good millet, barley, 
and whear, They have no rye, inſtead of which they 
make uſe of a ſmall grain called teff, which is of much 
the ſame taſte and flavour, and yields very good nouriſh- 
ment. It is ſmaller than our poppy-ſeed, and a little 
oblong ; but at the ſame time the people in general liye 
very poorly, and even naſtily, and their cattle ſeem to 
fare much better than they do themſelves. As they 
have no oats, they feed their horſes, camels, dromedartes, 
and other large beaſts with barley ; for though their low 
lands produce plenty of graſs ſufficient to feed a prodi- 
gious number of cattle, yet they never make any hay, 
which is here the more neceſſary, as it mult be frequently 
ſcorched up by the heat of the ſun, and even when it is 
moſt plentiful, it is liable to be deſtroyed by the vaſt 
fights of locuſts, with which they are ſometimes infeſted, 
which cover the ſurface of the earth, and ſoon devour 
every blade of graſs. 

The trees of this country are ſaid to be crowned with 
a conſtant verdure, and it the inhabitants have a ſcarcity 
of fruit, it is rather owing to their negligence than to any 
fault of the foil, which is capable of producing as great a 
plenty and variety of them as any country in Africa. They 
cultivate the black grape, peach, ſour pomegranate, ſugar- 
canes, and ſome citrons and oranges : they have alſo ſe- 
veral kinds of figs, and among others one called enſette, 
which grows to a prodigious ſize, and which Ludolph has 
endeavourcd to prove to be the dudaim of Moſes, which 
ours and other verſions rendered mandrakes, 

There are here not only the fame variety of medicinal 
and odoritervus plants, herbs, and roots that are to be met 
with in Europe, and which here grow Without cultiva- 
tion, but many more unknown to us. The country 
produces great quantities of ſenna, and there are plains 
covered with cardamoms, and a kind of ginger that has a 
molt agreeable ſcent, and is four times as large as that of 
India. | 

We ought not to omit the aſſazo, which has ſuch an 
effect, that it ſtupifics the ſerpents and venomous reptiles 
that approach it, and its root is a certain cure for thoſe 
who are bitten by them. 

The cotton ſhrub is extremely plentiful, and produces 
a great quantity of cotton. 

The banks of the rivers are, during the greateſt part 
of the year, adorned with jeſmines, roſes, lilies, jonquils, 
and a prodigious number of flowers unknown in Europe 

Scarce any country produccs a greater variety of both 
domeſtic and wild animals : among the former are camels, 


tails, and goats, which are bred in vaſt numbers, they 
being the principal wealth of the inhabitants. Their fat 
oxen are ſaid to be of ſo monſtrous a ſize, that at a diſ- 
tance they have been miſtaken for elephants; whence it 
has been ſaid, that horned elephants were common in 
Abyſſinia, and theſe horns travellers have repreſented as 
being ſo large, that one of them will contain above ten 
quarts of liquor, and ſay they are uſed by the people in 
ſtead of pitchers and other veſſels to carry water, wine, 
milk, or other liquids. But beſides theſe large oxen, 
which are fatted for ſlaughter, they have an ordinary ſort 
d-ſigned for labour and carriage, whoſe horns are ſaid to 
be ſo ſoft and flexible, that they hang down like a dead 
weight. | 

They have here a very fine breed of horſes, which, 
like thoſe of Europe, are of various colours, but the 
black are the moſt numerous and in the preateſt eſteem. 
Theſe are only uſed for war and for travelling. In 
long journies they make uſe of mules, which are com- 
monly very gentle, ſure footed, and fit for the craggy 
mountains ; they have a quick eaſy pace, and are com- 
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monly preferred by the Aby ſſinians to their beſt horſes in 
travelling. 

Among the animal of the camel kind is the camelopgar. 
dus, which is ſaid to be much taller than +1; elephant 
but as ſlenderly made as that is clumſy and vn wieldy; ts 
fore legs are repreſented as of an amazing length, and thy 
the hinder are ſomewhat ſhorter, its belly is ſo far from 
the ground, that a tall man n caſily paſs under it with. 
out ſtooping. The neck is of a proportionable length tg 
enable it to reach the ground, and feed upon the graſs 
which is its proper food. 

The elephants ought here to be placed among the wild 
beaſts, as they are extremely numerous, and none were 
ever known to be brought up tame in this empire, They 
make dreadful havock among the corn and other grain 
deſtroying much more by trampling it down than by 
feeding upon it. | 


the zebra, which is of the ſhape and ſize of a mule, but 
more ſleek and ſlender; it is here curiouſly marked wich 
white, black, grey, and yellow ſtreaks acroſs the back 
from the neck to the tail, This animal is not, however, 
very common, fince it is ſo much admired as to he 
thought a preſent, of ſufficient value to be offered to the 
monarch, 

This country abounds with lions, tygers. panthers, 
leopards, wolves, monkics, foxes, wild cats, civet cats, 


hares, rabbits, ſquirrels, and a variety of other ani 


mals. 

Thoſe who have viſtted Abyſſinia mention a very 
ordinary animal, which is probably one of the many Ip 
cies of monkeys. They repreſent it as no bigger than a 
cat; but as having the face of a man, with a nwarrtul 
voice. It lives upon the trees, where they ſa is hrought 
forth and dies: but it is ſo very wild, that th. 0 poſe 
ſibility of taming it; for when any of them have cen 
caught in order to bring them up, all the care that can be 


die. 

There are a great variety of the feathered kind, both 
wild and tame, many of which are found in .v:op2; but 
thoſe here excel ſeveral of ours in beuut; and ſize, par- 
ticularly their partridges, which are ſaid © be as lunge as 
our capons ; they have ſeveral kinds of tem, and {> of 
pigeons and turtle-doves, Among the birds which ſeem 
in a manner peculiar to the country is the maroc, or honey- 
bird, ſo called from its particular inſtinct in diſcovering 
the hidden treaſures of the induſtrious bees, 

The oſtrich, the largeſt and moſt unwieldy of all the 
feathered race, is common, not only here, but in the 
greateſt part of Africa. The ibis, a bird which deſtroys 
innumerable ſerpents, is alſo known in Nubia and Upper 
Egypt. In this country are allo the pipi, ſo named from 
its conſtantly uttering thoſe two ſyllables, and is taid to 
direct huntſmen to their game, when it feeds on the blood 
of the beaſt killed by its direction. The cardinal is ſo 
called by the Portugueſe from the beautiful redneſs of his 
feathers, except thoſe on its breaſt, which reſemble the 
fineſt black velvet; and the white nightingale is a beau- 
tiful bird that has a tail two ſpans long. 

There are alſo a multitude of obnoxious animals, pars 
ticularly ſerpents and inſects; many of the former are 
extremely venomous, and their bite attended with al- 
moſt inſtant death, if the above remedy be not imme- 
diately taken, But none of theſe are capable of doing 
an hundredth part of the miſchief produced by the lo- 
cuſts, which ſometimes appear in ſuch thick clouds as to 
eclipſe the light of the ſun, and to lay whole provinces 
deſolate. 


popotamus, or river-horſe, are the largeſt and mo't de- 
ſtructive. The former we have already deſcribed i, .rcat- 
ing of Egypt, and as the latter is ſeldom ſeer in that 
country, and only inhabits the upper part of tl.“ Nile, 4 
deſcription of it can no where be more properly place 

than here. It is not eaſy to conceive how this auima 

came to be called a horſe, to which it has ſcarce an) fe. 
ſemblance ; its body is like that of an ox, but is tick 
as big as that of a bull; irs legs are ſhort, and reſemble 


thoſe of a bear, it having large round teet, _— 
2 


| 


One of the molt beautiful animals in this country is. 


taken of them will not prevent their pining away till they 


Among the amphibious animals the crocodile and hip 
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claws in each; the tail is like that of an elephant, and 
it has no more hair on its body than there is upon that 
animal. In the lower jaw it has four large teeth, two 
of them crooked like the two tuſks of a wild hoar, and 
the other ſtraight, but ſtanding forwards, and all of them 
as thick as the horns of an ox. Its eyes and ears are 
ſmall, conſidering its bulk; but it has a wide mouth, 
great open noſtrils, and an upper lip like a lion's, on 
which grows a briſtly beard. - He ſpends the day com- 
monly in the water, and the night on land, when he 
feeds on the graſs, which is his principal food : his teeth 
are eſteemed more valuable than ivory, on account of 
their not being ſubject to turn yellow. 

There is a great plenty and variety of fiſh in the 
lakes and rivers, among which 1s the torpedo, which, 
upon being touched by the finger, while alive, conveys 
2 ſurpriſing numbneſs to the whole arm. 


. 


Of the Perſons, Dreſs, Manners, and Cuſtoms of the Apvs- 
SINIANS ; their Buildings, Furniture, Hoſpitality to 
Strangers, and Ignorance in Arts and Manufattures, 


5 br E Abyſſinians are generally tall and well ſhaped ; 


their complexion may be called black, but ſome 
of them are inclined to the tawny, and to a reddiſh 
brown. Among them the olive is reckoned the fineſt 
complexion, and next to that the jet black ; but the 
reddiſh, and particularly the yellowiſh brown, is eſteem- 
ed the moſt diſagreeable. T heir noſes are not flat, nor 
their lips protuberant, as among the natives of Guinea; 
but they have regular and agreeable features, and their 
eyes are black, briſk, and lively. 

They are ſtout and ſtrong, briſk and healthy; and 
their labour, together with the temperance * in 
eating, prolong their lives to a good old age. oſt of 
them are ſo nimble and active as to climb up the talleſt 
trees, or ſteepeſt rocks, with ſurpriſing eaſe and agility. 
The women greatly exceed thoſe of Europe and Aſia in 
ſtrength and ſprightlineſs; they breed eaſily, are deli- 
vered without belp, and can take care both of the child 
and themſelves, without the aſſiſtance of a nurſe. This 
ſtrength of conititution is common to all the women in 
theſe hot climates, except where they are weakened by a 
ſedentary life. | 

'The habit of the men of quality is a long veſt, either 
of fine ſilk or cotton, tied about the middle with a 
rich ſcarf; that of the citizens is much the ſame, but of 
cotton only, they not being allowed to wear ſilk, nei- 
ther is their cotton of the ſame fineneſs. The common 
people have only a pair of cotton drawers, and a kind of 
icarf, with which they looſely cover the reſt of their 
bodies; and, till about a century ago, this was the 
general dreſs of all the people, none but the emperor, 
the royal family, and ſome diftinguithed favourites, 
being allowed to wear any other; and this ſcarf, or a 
piece of cloth, ſerves them at night to wrap themſelves 
in. 

The women are allowed to appear as fine and gen— 
tee] as their circumſtances will admit; for they are 
far from being kept in ſo recluſe a manner, as thoſe 
among the more eaſtern nations. 'T hoſe of high rank 
uſually dreſs in the richeſt filks and brocades, their up- 
per germents are wide and full, not unlike ſurplices : 
they adorn their heads and hair an hundred different 
ways, and take care to have the richeſt pendants in their 
cars; beſides, they ſpare no expence in adorning their 
necks with the molt coftly ornaments of chains, jewels, 
and other embelliſnments. 

Both the men and the women are extremely curious 
about the management of their, hair, on which they la- 
viſh a great deal of butter, to render it ſmooth and {hin- 
ing. This vanity is perhaps the more excuſable, as none 
but the emperor is allowed to wear either a cap or any 
other covering for their head, which, as they have a great 
deal of idle time upon their hands, is an inducement to 
them to beſtow ſome part of it in this amuſement. In- 
deed, their hair not being apt to grow thick and long, 


but moſtly thin and frizly, ſome additional art ſeems 
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neceſſary to keep it in tolerable order, ſo as to diſtin- 
guiſh each ſex; and therefore while the men take muck 
pains in braiding it up in various forms, the women 
ſtrive to have it hang looſe in a variety of curls and ring- 
lets, except the fore top, which they take itil] greater 
pains to adorn with jewels or trinkets according to their 
rank. | 

Upon the whole, their dreſs is chiefly accommodated 


to the climate. The heat is ſo exceſſive, that they can 


hardly ſuffer any cloaths to touch their fleih, which 
makes them contrive to have them as light, and to hang 
as looſe as poſſible during the heat of ſummer, 

Hence the cloth that covers their bodies is thrown 
looſely over them, their breeches likewiſe, and the wo- 
men's drawers, are made wide and long; but in the cooler 
ſeaſons, they bring them much cloſer to their bodies, 
and the rich ther. ppear in handſome veſts, open only to 
the waiſt, and cloſed with ſmall buttons: theſe have ſmall 
collars, and very long and ſtrait ſleeves gathered in at 
the wriſt, Some authors have miſtaken them for ſhirts, 
though they have another light garment under them n-xt 
to the ſkin made of thin taffety, ſattin, or damaſk, accord- 
ing as the ſeaſon and their circumſtances will permit. 

hey are not ſo temperate in their drinking as in their 
food, eſpecially at their feaſts, where, after a full meal, 
they uſually drink to exceſs; according to a proverb of 
theirs, Plant firſt and then water. Their liquors are 
indeed more tempting than their meat. As they have 
plenty of honey, they have excellent mead; they have 
likewiſe ſome other liquors made of various fruits, and 
a third ſort made of barley without hops. Theſe ex- 
ceſſes are attended with no ill conſequences; for the 
live peaceably, and ſeldom quarrel] among themſelves; or 
if they do, their conteſts ſeldom go farther than exchang- 
ing a few blows; and in matters of conſequence, they 
generally decide the controverſy by umpires choſen 
among themſelves, or lay the affair before the ruler of 
the place, Here they are allowed to plead their own 
cauſe without the help of a lawyer; and when judgment 
is given, whether by the judge or the arbitrator, they 
faithfully ſtand to it, without grudge, murmur, or 
appeal. 

Both the men and women are ſaid to be witty and in- 
genious; but thoſe of the kingdom of Nerea are ſaid to 
exceed the reſt in ſenſe, bravery, generoſity, affability, 
and other ſocial virtues. They are extremely inquiſitive 
and fond of learning: yet the people of Tigra and the 
neighbouring kingdoms, are repreſented as being for the 
molt part haughty, inconſtant, revengeful, cruel, and 
perfidious. 

The Alyſſinians are naturally docile, and fond of 
knowledge, which is alledged to have been one of the 
principal motives that induced them to give the Jeſuit 
miſſionaries ſo kind a reception at their firſt coming; 
and, though there is but little learning found amongſt 
them, it is rather for want of proper means than of ca- 
pacity of attaining it. 

They are entirely negligent with regard to the ſym- 
metry and architecture of their buildings, which is 
owing to their living in tents or camps, after the manner 
of their monarchs ; ſo that, except a few old royal pa- 
laces, here are neither public ſtructures nor private 
buildings worthy of notice to be feen throughout the 
whole empire; for thoſe they ſtile houſes would hardly 
deſerve the name of huts among us, they being built 
of clay and laths put together in the meaneit and moſt 
flovenly manner, ſo as to be eaſily reared, and as rea- 
dily abandoned, when they think proper to remove their 
quarters. "Theſe buildings belong to the inferior ſort, 
who follow the royal camp, and being unable to purchaſe 
tents, erect theſe huts with almoſt as little trouble as 1s 
commonly taken in rearing a large tent, 

The very empcrors themſelves had neither caſtles nor 
palaces, till the Portugueſe miſhonaries came among 
them, but lived in their itately pavilions, where they were 
attended by all thcir nobles, guards, and other retinue, 

Such ſtrangers were they not only to all kinds of 
ſtately edifices, but even to common regular buildings, 
that when father Pays undertook ts build a magnificent 
edifice for ſultan Scgued, none of that prince's ſubjects 
knew ſo much as how to dig rhe ſtones out of the 
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quarries, much leſs how to ſquare or work them fit for 
uſe, He was therefore obliged to teach them both that, 
and how to make the proper tools for the maſons, car- 
penters, joiners, and in fhort, for every part of the work; 
and alſo how to join the ftones, which was performed 
with a red cla i fo glutinous a nature, that it makes a 

ood ſtrong cement, without the help of quick-lime, 
The people were filled with amazement, at beholding 
not only a large ſtupendous ſtructure, erected with much 
ſtrength and regularity, but even high and ſtately ſtories 
raiſed one upon another, for which they had not even 
a proper word, but ſtiled them babcth-aaibeth, or houſe 
upon houſe. 

'T heir tables are generally round, and among the rich 
are large enough for .twelve or fourteen perſons to fit 
round them; but they are very low, as the people, like 
the inhabitants of moſt of the countries in the eaſt, fit 
upon Carpets, and the neaner ſort upon mats, or on the 
ground. 

Their furniture, even among thoſe of high rank, is 
mean: they have no fine paintings, tapeſtry, or other 
ornaments z and indeed, their way of living is in ſome 
meaſure incompatible with any ſuch finery. Even their 
b<{t beds are no better than couches, on which they lie 
upon hides or ſoft furs wrapped in their upper garments, 
Indeed, ſome of their princes and perſons of wealth pur- 
chaſe Indian quilts, with filk borders, which now come 
to them from the ports on the Red Sea; and theſe they 
ip. ead upon their couches, chiefly in their outward apart- 
ments, that they may be ſeen by thoſe who come to viſit 
tnem. But the poor moſtly lie on mats, or a hide or two 
ſpiead on the ground. : 

T'hcy have neither inns, taverns, nor caravanſeras for 
the entertainment of ſtrangers, Theſe are rendered un- 
neceſiary, by that ſpirit of hoſpitality which prevails 
amongſt them. If a traveller ſtays longer in a village or 
camp than three hours, the whole community are ready 
to lodge and furniſh him with proper neceſlaries for him- 
ſelf, his ſervants, and cattle at the public expense. 
Ile nced only enter the firſt hut or tent he likes, and 
reveal his wants to the maſter of it, who immediately 
goes and informs the chief perſon of the place; upon 
which an ox is ordered to be killed, and ſo much of it is 
ſent to him as will be ſufficient for him and his company; 


together with a proper quantity of bread, liquor, and 


convenicncies for lodging. All theſe they are the more 
careful- to ſupply him with, being liable to a fine of 
double the vaiue of what they were bound to furniſh 
him with, ſhould he prefer a complaint in caſe of their 
neglect to a proper magiſtrate. However, this laudable 
cuitom is attended with great inconveniencies, as it 
gives encouragement to a number of idle vagabonds to 
abuſe it. 

They have but few manufacturers among them, and 
though they are chiefly dreficd in linen and cotton, and 
their country is as proper fer producing them as any in 


- Africa, they are ſo indolent, that they raiſe no more than 


will juſt ſerve their pretent wants; and the leſs of either 
ſerres them, as they make no. uſe of any at their 


tables or for their beds, and a ſmall quantity is ſufficient 


to terve the coinmon people as a covering for their bodies. 
"The Jews are ſaid to be their only weavers, as they are 


in moſt parts of the empire their only ſmiths, and work 


in all kinds of metal. What joiners, . carpenters, and 
maſons are produccd in this country may be cafily gueſſed, 
from the mcannefs of their buildings and furniture; and 
the ſame may be ſaid of other trades, as taylors, ſhoe- 
makers, &c. from the plainneſs of their dreſs. Indeed 
the potters, and makers of horn-trumpets and drinking— 
cups, are in the highelt requeſt. Theſe and other infe- 
rior artiſts are incorporated into tribes or companies, 
and have their ſeveral quarters, neither intermingling 
nor intermarrying with the reſt, the children commonly 
following the buſineſs of their parents. 

Jewellers, gold and filver ſmiths, and other curious 
artificers of the like-kind, are altogether unknown to 
ther, unleſs by ſome of their works being brought by 
way of traffic or exchange, and theſe are only to be found 
among the great and opulent, The ſame may be ſaid of 
their carpets, tapeſtry, ſilk, brocades, velvets, and other 
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coſtly ſtuffs, which the Turks bring hither, by the 
way of the Red Sea, and exchange for gold duſt 

emeralds, and fine horſes, The Jews, Armenians, and 
Arabians, are the common brokers between them and 
the Abyſſnians, who ſeldom or ever travel out of their 
own country, or indeed are ſuffered to do fo by the 
Turks, who, being poſſeſſed of all the ſea-ports on the 
Red Sea, enrich themſelves by this monopoly ; and are 
extremely careful to prevent any trade from being opened 
into the country by any other nation, or of its being car. 
ried on by any other hands but their own. 

Beſides the above articles of commerce, the Tur; 
bring them ſeveral kinds of ſpices, in very ſmall quan. 
titics, which they keep up atſo high a price, that none but 
the richeſt of the Aby/ſinians can purchaſe them; in return 
for theſe, the Aozſſmians bring them ivory, honey, wax, 
ſkins, furs, and leather in great quantities, for which they 
are obliged to take what the brokers pleaſe to give them, 

[t ought not to be omitted, that in Abyſſinia the peo- 
ple have no idea of money; but in purchaſing what they 
want, exchange one commodity for another. The moſt 
common article of trade exchanged by them is ſalt, by 
which they rate the value of every thing elſe; and which 
in general anſwers the purpoſes of money, by being ex- 
changed for all the neceitaries and conveniencies of life, 


„ 
Of their Marriages, their Treatment of their Wives, Di 


vorces, and Funeral Rates, 


ARRIAGE among the Aby/mtans is little more 
than a firm bargain, or contract, by which both 
parties engage to cohabit and join their ſtock as long as 
they like each other; after which they are at liberty to 
part. The cuſtom of meeting and blefling the married 
couple at the church-door, is doubtleſs derived from the 
Jews; and it is ſaid that none but prieſts and deacons 
are married within the body of the church. In this part 
of the matrimonial ſervice ſeveral ceremonies are per- 
formed. Alvarez, who was preſent when the abuna, or 
patriarch, officiated at one of them, ſays, that the bride- 
groom and bride were waiting at the church-door, where 
a kind of bed or couch had been prepared for them, and 
on which the patriarch ordered them to fit; he then, 
with his croſs in one hand, and a cenſer in the other, 
made a kind of proceſſion round them; and then Jay- 
ing his hands on their heads, told them, that as they 
were become one fleth, fo they ought to have but one 
heart and one will. This was followed by a ſhort 
exhortation ſuitable to the occaſion; after which he 
went into the church, and celebrated divine ſervice, at 
which they both aſſiſted; that being ended he gave 
them his bleſſing, which renders the marriage valid, and 
then diſmifled them. The more religious fort not only 
attend divine ſervice, but receive the holy communion, 
either juſt before or after their being joined. What feſ- 
tivities and rejoicings attended theſe nuptials we are not 
told. The huſband and wife, after conſummation, keep 
ſeparate tables; or, if they agree to eat together, each 
brings their own proviſions ready dreſſed, or ſends them 
in before by their ſervants or flaves. 

'The married women are permitted to appear abroad, 
and to viſit their friends and relations: and the prin- 
ceſſes of the royal blood have ſtill greater privileges, and 
are ſaid to think no gallantries, however injurious to 
their honour, ought to be denied them by their huſbands; 
in which liberties they are ſo far upheld by their own te- 
lations, that all complaints againſt them will not only 
be in vain, but taken very ill. 

But this is far from being the caſe of thoſe of inferior 
rank, who are generally obedient and faithful to their 
huſbands. Theſe are commonly obliged, eſpecially 
among the meaner ſort, to perform ſome of the mot la- 
borious offices of the family, and particularly to grind 
all the corn uſed in it, which the very flaves of the other 
ſex will refuſe to do: for as they have only hand-mills, 
they are forced to grind corn either for bread or drins 
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They forbid marriage between perſons in the ſecond, 
wird, and even the fourth degree of conſanguinity, and 
therefore eſteem it unlawful to have more than one wife 
at a time; yet many amongſt them are ſaid to have a plu- 
rality of wives : theſe are indeed deprived by the church 
of the benefit of the holy communion ; b t as poly- 
gamy 1s not deemed by the {tate detrimental to focie- 
ty, they are ſuffered o live with them without moleſ- 
tation. 

They admit, as hath been aircaly intimated, of di- 
vorces, not only on a breach of conjugal fidelity, but for 
want of children, diſagreement, budily infirmities, and 
the like; in all which caſes, the woman has the ſame 
privilege of abrogating the marriage-contract as the 
man. In ſuch caſes the diſſatisfied party applies to the 
biſhop, and having obtained the deſired divorce, which 
is ſeldom denied, if the party cannot be prevailed on to 
withdraw the ſuit, they next petition for a licence to 
contract a freſh marriage, and obtain it with the ſame 
eaſe. 

Hence theſe divorces are very frequent, eſpecially 
among thoſe of high rank. But, with reſpect to the grand 
motive, the breach of fidelity on either ſide, they fre- 
queftitly compromiſe the affair; for as both the huſband 
and wife have their ſeparate lands, goods, and chattels, 
they can make what is eſteemed a ſuitable compenſation 
for the tranſgreſſion. But where ſuch a compenſation 
cannot be agreed on between the injuter and the injur- 
ed, the women are uſually the molt ſeverely puniſhed: 
ſhe is condemned to loſe all her goods, and to leave her 
huſband's houſe in a mean ragged dreſs, and never to 
enter it more; carrying with her a ſewing-needie, by 
which ſhe may earn hut livelihood ; and fomettihes ſhe 
is ſentenced to loſe her head of hair. which is her chief 
ornament, and to be cloſe ſhaved, except a file lock on 
her fore-top. But the huſband, if he pleaſes, may take 
her again; or, it he does not, they may both marry, If 
the huſband be the offender, he is alſo liable to be pu- 
niſhed, as well as the partner in his guilt; but a fine is 
generally laid upon them both, and appropriated to the 
uſe of the wife. Thus likewiſe the man who has de- 
bauched the wife, if convicted, is ſentenced to pay a fine 
of forty cows, horſes, ſuits of cloaths, &c. and if unable, 
he becomes the prifoner of the huiband, till the debt be 
paid. If the injured huſband ſuffers him to go, he obliges 
him to ſwear, that it is to fetch what will ſatisfy him ; 
upon which the guilty perſon ſends him a piece of beef 
and ſome liquor, after which they fometimes cat and 
drink together; and then, upon his aſking pardon, the 
huſband firſt remits one part of the fine, and then ano- 
ther, till at laſt he forgives him the whole. 

With reſpect to their funerals, after waſhing the body, 
they perfume it with incenſe, ſprinkle it with holy wa- 
ter, and wrapping it in a ſheet, place it on a bier. I he 
bearers then take it, and hurry it away with ſuch ſwift— 
neſs, that thoſe who attend can hardly keep pace with 
them. When they come to the church, or the church- 
yard, for they bury in either, they again incenſe it, and 
throw plenty of holy water upon it. After the prieſt has 
read the fourteen firlt verſes of the Goſpel of St. John, 
they ſhoot the corpſe into the ground, inſtead of letting 
it down gently ; the pricſt repeating ſome pfalms, till 
the body is covered with earth. 

They bewail their dead many days; their lamenta- 
tions begin early in the morning, and continue til] the 
evening; the parents, relations, and friends meet at the 
grave, together with women-mourners hired to accom- 
pany the ſolemnity with their outcries, all clapping their 
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tone, the moſt affecting expreſſions. 
If the deceaſed be a perſon of diſtinction, his horſe, 


to the place, oſferings are made to the church and the 
Clergy, and prcviſions given liberally to the poor. This 
ceremony continues, according to the quality of the 
perion, from three to forty days, and is repeated afreſn 
on the anniverſary; and, during the mournful ſolem- 
nity, they all pray to Gd to be merciful to the foul of 
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hands, ſmiting their breaſts, and uttering in a doleful 


Micld, lance, and other accoutrements are alſo brought 
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Of the Power, Authority, Deſcent, and Titles ef the Em— 
peror. Of his Camp, and its Removal. The Manner 
in which the Princes were formerly confined, and raijed to 
the Throne, The Marriage of the Emperor ; and the 
Revenues of the Empire. 


HE Abyſſinian empire appears to have been from 
its firſt foundation, entirely deſpotic; and, accord— 
ing to their annals, there never was a period of time ſince 
its firſt origin, when the princes of this country did not 
claim an abſolute right over the lives, liberty, and for— 
tunes of their ſubjects, as well as an uncontroulabie au— 
thority in all eccl-ſiaſtical affairs; and it is not known, 
that there ever were any written laws to reſtrain this 
exorbitant power, or ſccure the liberties of the ſubject. 
Theſe princes boaſt their being deſcended from Mentle- 
hech, the ſon of S:lomen, king of Iſrael, by the queen 
of Sheba, According to them this princeis reigned twen- 
ty-five years after her return from 7adea, and vas ſuc- 


cecded by this ſon, from whom deſcended a ſeries of 


princes in a direct line down to the yeer nine hundred 
and ſixty, when the crown paſſed into another family, 
but was afterwards reſtored to it again. Hence the em- 
peror ſtill retains the pompous titles of the Beloved of 
God, Son of the Pillar of Sen, Kinſman to the race of 
Fudah, Son of David and Selamen, znd Emperor of the 
Great and High £Zth1gpia, its kingdoms and provinces, 
&c. They alfo bear in their arms a lion holding a croſs, 
with this inſcription in che Epic tongue, © the lion 
© of the tribe of Judah 1s victorious,” 

The reſpect pgid to this prince amounts almoſt to ado- 
ration; thoſe who are admitted to his preſence fall pro- 
{trate before him, and kiſs the earth as they approach his 
perſon; and it is ſaid that even in his abſence they never 
hear his name mentioned without bowing very low, and 
touching the ground with their hand. The other marks 
of grandeur chiefly conſiſt in the retinue with which he 
is attended; for he is not only accompanied by his own 
houſhold and guards, Which are very numerous, but by 
all the graudees and ofticers of the empire, who itrive to 
outvie cach other in the greatneſs and ſplendor of their 
retinue, in the richneſs of their dreis, and the magnifi— 
cence of their pavilions, We have already obſerved, that 
they chiefly live in tents; the emperor's camp always 
tukes up a large ſpace of ground, and makes a very ſplen- 
did appearance, to which the regular d iſpoſition of the 
ſtreets, and great variety of tents, ſtrcamers, and other 
ornaments, and eſpecially the many lights and fires at 
night do not a little contribute; ſo that the whole appears 
like a vaſt open and regular city, in whole centre, or on 
ſome eminent part of it, ſtands the imperial pavilion, 
which outvies all the reit in hugnt, bulk, and grandcur., 
Next to it are thoſe of the cimprefies and royal family, 
and then thoſe of the »ficers of the court, al! appearing 
with propor:ionable, thivugh inf-rior Juttres to theſe 
may be added thoſe large and ſtataly pavilions which 
ſerve as churches, upon which they beſtow no ſinall ex- 
pence, in adorning them both within and without, In 
ſhort, the imperial camp is of vaſt extent, and yet good 
order is commonly obſerved in it. It has markets, courts 
of juſtice, and places where young perſons of rank per- 
form a variety of exerciſes on hotieb:cx. But all tlic 
reſt reſembles only a great number ot long exteniive lanes, 
of mean ordinary taite, cr low miſerable huts of lath 
and clay covered with ſtraw, which ſerve the emperor's 
guards, ſoldiers, and a prodigious multitude of fſuttlers 
and other attendants. 

When the emperor removes his camp, or, as it may 
be properly ſtiled, his metropolis, which is chicfly oc- 
caſioned either through the want of wood, proviſions, or 
the different wars in which he is engaged, the chief care 
is to chooſe a convenient and ſpacious {pot well furniſhed 
with water, and eſpecially with wood, cf which they 
make ſuch havock, that vaſt foreſts are frequently laid 
bare in a ſhort time; and they are amazed, and think 
it incredible, that tuch great cities as arc in other parts 
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of the world, ſhould be able to ſubſiſt ſo long a time in 
one place without being in extreme want of wood. 

The emperor, in his march, whether in time of peace 
or war, is always attended by his chief miniſters ; he 
appears with a crown on his head made of pure gold, 
with filver lilies, intermixed with pearls, and fixed on 
a cap of blue velvet, on the top of which is a gold 
croſs. 

Some time before the emperor begins his march, of- 
ficers are ſent before to the governors of every province 
and place through which he is to paſs, with orders to 
clear and repair the roads, and to open the woods thro” 
which his way lies, by cutting down branches of trees, 
the briars, and every thing elſe that may retard the march; 
and to provide neceſſaries both for him and the whole 
army, which travels but ſlowly, and by ſhort journies, 
on account of the multitdde of women, children, and 
cattle, which follow the camp. At the time appointed, 
all the governors punctually come in with their quotas 
of corn, cattle, beer, and other liquors; all which are 
diſtributed, with the utmoſt exactneſe, among the ſeveral] 
\ranks and orders of the army. In theſe marches the 
titmerari, an officer who commands the van-guard, hxes 
his pike on the ſpot he chooſes for the imperial pavilion ; 
after which, every one of the reſt knowing his own rank, 
and the ground he is to take up, eaſily guefles by his eye 
where the tents are to be pitched; ſo that the whole en- 
campment is ſoon completed with ſurpriſing readineſs, 
and in fo exact and regular a manner, that, notwith- 
ſtanding their being ſo frequently removed, every one 
knows the ways and paths ſo well, that he can go to the 
tent of any one with the ſame facility as he can to his 
own, or as we can find a ſtreet, lane, or houſe in any 
of our cities. 

The camp is always divided into ſeven pariſhes, each 
of which has its miniſter, deacons, and inferior officers, 
who aſſiſt in the inſtruction of youth, in performing di- 
vine ſervice, and the other functions of the miniſter's 
office. Whenever an enemy is near, the army is ordered 
to march cloſe and in the beſt order, the van- guard and 
rear drawing up cloſe to the main body; the wings ſpread 
themſelves out, and the emperor keeps in the centre with 
his guards, great officers, and ladies, a ſufficient interval 
being left for incloſing the baggage. At other times 
little order is obſerved in their marches, only there is 
always a number of warlike inſtruments ſounding before, 
and a particular guard marching round the emperor. He 
generally mounts and alights in his tent; but if he has 
occaſion to diſmount by the way, the guards immediately 
make a ring about his perſon, ſpreading their cloaths to 
keep him unſeen; and if he diſmounts in order to take 
reſt, a couch, which is commonly carried for that pur- 
poſe, is brought him, on which he lies on cuſhions co- 
vered with carpets of the fineſt ſilk. 

It has been already hinted, that the crown of Alyſſiuia 
is hereditary, and muſt be preſerved in the ſame family ; 
but the emperor, if he pleaſes, may chooſe any one of 
his children whom he thinks moſt worthy to ſucceed him. 
This probably gave birth to the ſevere cuſtom, formerly 
obſerved in this empire, of confining all the princes of the 
blood to the fortreſs, or rock, called Ambaguexen, which 
ſome have deſcribed as a ſevere and dſagreeable place of 
confinement, on the ſummit of a lofty mountain ; while 
others repreſent it as an earthly paradiſe, in which theſe 
princes enjoyed every bleſſing except liberty, and were 
educated in a manner ſuitable to their birth, 

The manner in which any of theſe young princes were 
brought out of this abode to aſcend the throne, was as 
follows: after due conſultation, and a ſtrict enquiry into 
the character of the prince, or after the emperor's having 
declared him his ſucceſſor, which precluded all ſuch con- 
ſulations, the viceroy of Tigra went at the head of ſome 
forces, and encamped at the foot of the mountain, whence, 
with a proper retinue of grandees and officers, he aſcend- 
ed it, and entering the cell of the prince elect with great 
formality, fixed the imperial ear-ring to his ear, as a 
token of his election; and inſtantly the other young princes 
were ſent for to pay him homage, and congratulate him 
on his acceſſion to the throne. The new emperor was 


no ſooner come down from the mountain, than the go- 
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vernors and other officers met him at the head of tie 
army, and all alighting together ſaluted him, After 
which, upon his giving them the ſignal, they mounted 
again, and taking him into their centre e . him to 
the debana, or imperial pavilion, with the ſound of trum. 
pets, kettle-drums, and other muſical inſtruments, inter- 
mixed with loud acclamations of joy. Here he alone 
alighted within, while all the reſt did the ſame withour 
the pavilion. He was ſoon after ſolemnly anointed by à 
prelate, and che reit of the clergy accompanied the cete— 
mony with pfalms and hymns ſuitable to the occaſion. 
Soon after he was inveſted with the imperial robes, and 
the crown ſet upon his head. The ſword of ſtate was 
then drawn and put into his hand, and he being ſeated 
on the throne, an herald proclaimed him emperor, and 
was ſuddenly an{wered by the loud acclamations of tie 
whole aſſembly and army, who came to pay him their 
homage. Upon theſe occaſions a kind of ritual, which 
perhaps contained the duty of a good fovereign, was re24 
and explained before him, either by the metropolitan, by 
whom he was anointed, or by fome of his ſub{litut-c, 
From thence the new ſovereign went and aſſiſted at di- 
vine ſervice, and received the holy communion ; after 
which he returned, accompanied by his court and army, 
to the royal tent, through the joyful acclamations of the 
people, with the ſound of mutical inſtruments; and the 
folemnity was cloſed with fealting and other rokens of 
joy: | | 

The Aby//iman monarchs, like their ancient progeni- 
tor Solomon, king of the Jets, allow themſelves a plu- 
rality of wives; and not only imitate him in that, but in 
taking thoſe of different religions, even Mabenietans und 
Gentiles; and ſome have carried this ſo far, as to alloy: 
their heathen wives to have their own temples and idols; 
ſo that on one ſide might be ſeen the church of God, and 
on the other a pagan temple. Others, however, have 
had ſo much regard to their religion, as to cauſe thofz 
Pagan or Mahzmetan ladies to be inſtructed and baptized 
before they married them. The generality of theſe princes, 
however, chooſe to marry the daughters of noble familics 
among their ſubjects; while others pay a greater regard to 
the natural endowments of the mind, or the beauty of the 
perſon, than to their noble extraction, 

The monarch has no ſooner pitched upon a young 
lady for his wife, than ſhe is taken from her parents, and 
lodged with ſome of his relations, in order to obtain a 
better knowledge of her good qualities. If he is faiit- 
fed with her, he takes her with him to church, and 
having both received the holy communion, they are Con- 
ducted to the imperial pavilion, attended by the Whale 
court in their richeſt attire z and there the abuna, or chi-t 
prelate, commonly performs the matrimonial ceremony z 
which being ended, the emperor, as at other times, dines 
by himſelf in his own apartment, and ſhe in her's, in 
company with a number of other ladies. The nobles and 
clergymen are treated at other tables in ſeparate tents, 
with variety of meats and liquors ; and the feaſt gene- 
rally continues among the male gueſts till all the liquor 
is drank, aſter which every one lays hinitelf down aud 
ſleeps till morning. 

It was formerly the cuſtom for the emperors never to 
appear in public, and they were ſeldom known to trouble 
themſelves with the affairs of government, the care of 
which was committed to two miniſters, called babliuded, 
or favourites: but this cuſtom has been long abelihed, 
and they ſhew themſelves to their ſubjacts at Jeate thee 
or four times a year, though none is alto to foo them 
eat, except the pages who teed them; (for both they and 
all the great have their meat cut into bits, and con eyed 
to their mouths by young pages): and when they £2 
audience to foreign ambaſſadors, they always fit our cf 
ſight behind the curtain. 

The revenues of the empifE ſeem to be very incon- 
ſiderable, and chiefly ariſe from the four following 
branches: the firſt is the tribute paid by the governors ui 
ſuch provinces and kingdoms as abound with gold, which 
amounts to no more than about five or fix thouſand 
ounces per annum, one year with another, The next 
dranch ariſes from the ſale of all the great offices of the 
empire, and the yearly tribute they pay him. The _ 
branc 
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branch conſiſts of a tenth of all the cattle of the empire 
jevicd every third year, and the fourth of a piece of 
cotton cloth paid for every cotton loom. 
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Of the great Officers, and the Forces of the Empire; the 
Manner of trying Cauſes ; and the Puniſhments in flicted 
on Criminals. 


HE emperor has a chief officer who is called raſh, 

or principal, and is generaliſſimo of all the forces; 
he has under him two great officers, one of whom is a 
kind of high-ſteward, and is called lord cf the ſervants, 
whoſe power extends not only over the civil judges of 
the empire, but over all the viceroys, governors of pro- 
vinces, and the generals of the army. The other, who 
is only a kind of under-ſteward to the king's houthold, 
is ſtiled lord of the leſſer ſervants, 

Theſe have in a good meaſfire the management of the 
empire and the regulation of the army, which is indeed 
far from being anſwerable to the extent of the country, 
as they ſeldom exceed forty thouſand men, of whom be- 
tween four and five thouſand are cavalry, and the reſt foot, 
About fifteen hundred of the former are well ſized and 
properly mounted; but the reſt are indifferently armed 
and accoutred, having no other arms but ſpears and a 
buckler. The ſpears are of two ſorts, the one like our 
half pikes, and the other reſembles a halbert or partizan. 
The ſtaves of the former are ſlender, and the iron narrow 
like our pike, but the iron of the other 1s broad and thin ; 
the firſt is to be darted at the enemy, and the laſt to be 
uſed in cloſe fight with one hand, while the other holds 
the buckler, which is uſually very thick and ſtrong, and 
made of a buffaloe's hide. | 

Each common ſoldier carries two ſpears, and thoſe-of! 
a higher rank have likewiſe ſwords, Which they ſeldom 
uſe in battle, but rather wear them as a mark of diſ- 
tinction, and in time of peace commonly holding 
them in their hands when in converſation ; but if they 
walk, their ſervants carry them under the arm, As 
theſe are chiefly worn by way of ornament, they have 
the hilt of gold, or ſilver gilt, and the ſcabbard of velvet 
or rich damaſk, which is commonly red, 


dle, and ſome alſo carry a club of ſome hard heavy 
wood, with a dagger in it. This weapon they commonly 
uſe when they come to a cloſe engagement with the 
enemy, and ſometimes dart it at them. | 

The cavalry are armed much like the foot, and are all 
ſaid to be very good horſemen ; they mount and fit their 
horſes extremely well; but in other reſpects, they, like 
the foot, are very ill diſciplined. 

The Abyſſinian ſoldiers are but little acquainted with 
fice-arms, and as poorly furniſhed with powder and ball, 
The Abyſſinians have not above fifteen hundred muſ- 
quets, and there are not more than three or four hundred 
muſqueteers in any action, who are generally ſo ill 
trained to the uſe of arms, that they never fire above 
once for want of powder and ball. Theſe they ſeldom 
have at their exerciſes, except a few of the higher rank, 
who uſe a reſt with their muſquets. 

Their army is generally drawn up with little regularity, 
{o that the firſt ſhock frequently begins and ends the bat- 
tle, one fide turning their back and the other purſuing ; 
tor it is ſo common to run from the enemy, that it is not 
conſidered as any diſgrace ; and they never endeavour to 
rally their troops, or indeed know how to go about it. 
This behaviour is entirely owing to their want of diſci— 
pline, for they are commonly hardy and inured to hunger, 
thirſt, and fatigue, to which they are trained up from 
their youth; and as they continue in the field the greateſt 
part of the year, they are equally capable of bearing the 
moſt exceſſive heat, the ſharpeſt cold, and the moſt vio- 
lent rains, with very little for their ſuſtenance; and even 
this they procure, by their labour from the lands the 
emperor allows to thoſe in his fervice. Another diſad— 
vantage is, their taking their wives and children with 
them; and theſe are generally ſo numerous, that a camp 
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of thirty thouſand men always conſiſts of above an hun- 
dred thouſand perſons, all of whom are obliged to live 
on the produce of the lands aſſigned for their mainte- 
nance, 

The army is attended by drums, and kettle-drums, 
larger and louder than ours, beſides trumpets, hautboys, 
flutes, and other inſtruments; and alſo by a vaſt number 
of prieſts, who not only perform the divine ſervice in 
pavilions, but eſcort and attend the ſacred utenſils with 
great pomp and ceremony, and with vocal and inſtru— 
mental mulic, | 

With reſpect to the civil government, the viceroys and 
governors of provinces, as well as the military com- 
manders and civil magiſtrates, hold their ſeveral courts 
of judicature, in which all cauſes, whether civil or C7: - 
minal, are decided; only thaſe of the martial kind have 
martial officers, who prefid® in them, and the others are 
tried by the civil judges, who alone are allowed to tit, 
while the plaintift, defendant, and the reſt of the com- 
pany ſtand. Theſe, upon proper occations, will even 
fit upon the ground in the highway or open field, and 
try a cauſe brought before them, vihen every one who 


nor keep any records, nor do they allow of attoraics 
and counſel to plead on the mcrits of the cauſe ; but both 
the plaintiff and defendant plead their own cauſe, the 
former ſpeaking firſt, and the latter after him: each may 
anſwer and reply three or four times by turns, after which 
the judge commanding ſilence, aſhs the opinion of the 
byſtanders, and then pronounces ſentence upon the ſpot, 
In criminal caſes if the accuſed be caſt, he is either kept 
priſoner by the judge till he has made ſatisfaction to the 
accuſer, or if the crime be capital, as in the caſe of mur- 
der, he is delivered up to the plaintiff, to be puniſhed 
with death at his diſcretion, ard that of the relations of 
the deccaſed, Who either ſell the murderer, or put him 
to death in what manner they pleaſe, But when a mur- 
der cannot be ſufficiently proved againſt any man, all the 
inhabitants: of the place where it was committed are ſe— 
verely fined, or ſuffer ſome bodily puniſhment, 

The Abyſſinians have three kinds of capital puniſh= 
ments; the firſt burying the criminal quite up to his 
mouth, then covering his head with thorns and briars, 
they, lay a heavy ſtone upon them. "The ſecond is beat- 
ing them to death with thick clubs about two feet long; 
but the moſt uſual method, in caſes of murder, is run- 


ning the criminal through with their lances, in which 
They likewiſe wear a kind of dagger under their gir- 


c ſe the neareſt relation of the deceaſed makes the firit 
thruit, and the reſt fellow in due order; even thoſe who 
come after the criminal has expired, generally dip their 
weapons in his blood, to they tlat they are alſo concerned 
to revenge the murder of a relation. But what is flill more 
barbaroue, is the ſeaſting and loud rejoicing made by thoſe 
relations from the time the criminal is delivered into their 
hands till his execution, and more particularly on the 
night preceding it, to all which the priſoner himſelf is a 
witneſs. This frequently exaiperatcs his friends to far, 
that the execution of the criminal is attended with the 
death of ſome of his moſt zealous proſecutors, 


SE © 1 FA, 
Of the Religion of the AryssISIAns, de lhre ard fiuce 


ther Converſion to Chriſtianity, 


IT has already been intimated, that the Abyſiniaus 
boaſt their having received both their kings ind the 
Tewifh religion from Co/omon. Of this they have an 
ancient record, waich gives the following account of 
this ſingular event: © That a great and potent quecn, 
„ named Azeb, or Magueda, reigning in £thispia, be- 
ing informed by a merchant, named Tamerin, of the 
great power and wiſdom of Solomon, travelled to Je- 
e ruſalem, attended by a retinue of the greateſt princes 
and nobles of Ethiopia, and with immenſe treaſure. 
There Solomon inſtructed her in the knowledge of 
the true God; and upon her return home, at the end 
„of nine months, ſhe was delivered of a ſon, who was 
„ called /Menilehech, and alſo David. This fon after- 
« wards going to Feruſalem to fee his father S:l-»mon, 
«© was magnificently entertained by him, and anointed 
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pleaſes may be preſent. They make uſe of no writing, 
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„ king of Ethiopia, by Zadoc and Joaſb, the high-prieſt ; 
* and when he was thoroughly inſtructed in the law of 
© God, which he was to caule to be obſerved in his do- 
© minions, Solomon aſſigned ſeveral of the firſt-born 
<« of Iſrael to attend and ſerve him in Ehiopia, and fur- 
& niſhed him with officers and ſervants belonging to the 
* houſe of Judah, with a high-prieſt, levites, and doc- 
tors in the law of Moſes.“ 

There is nothing in this account very improbable ; 
but the ſame record adds many circumſtances that are 
evidently falſe; as, that the firſt- born of 1/rae!, at the in- 
ſtigation of Azariah, the ſon of Zadoc, went to Jeruſa- 
lem, and fetched the ark out of the temple ; and, being 
aſſiſted by a train of miracles, eſcaped the purſuit of So- 
laomon, and arrived with it in Ethiopia. However, it is 
not improbable, that the prince of Abyſſinia might cauſe 
another ark to be made like that formed by Moſes ; and 
that this ſtory might be afterwards invented, in order to 
procure it a more gencral veneration. 

This ark is ſaid to be ſtill kept, and ſo cloſely conceal- 
ed, that even their monarchs are not admitted to the ſight 
of it, Since the Ahyſſinian emperors have aſſumed the 
cuſtom of living in tents, this precious relic is no longer 
confined to a temple, but always accompanies the royal 
camp, and is carried about with the greateſt form and 


ceremony, attended by four prelates in their pontifical 


habits, and about forty or fifty other prieſts, who chant 
before and after it; while one marching backwards before 
with a cenſer in his hand, offers incenſe to it all the 
way, till it be depoſitcd in the grand pavilion, which is 
the church of the imperial court. 

The Alyſſinians maintain, that they were converted 
to Chriſtianity by the eunuch or prime minitter of their 
queen Candace, or, as they call her, Handake, who 
after his converſion by Philip, they ſay returned into 
Ethiopia, and gave his queen a full account of all that 
had paſled ; upon which that princeſs alſo believed in the 


Goſpel, 


However, in the year 335, Athanaſius, patriarch of 


Alexandria, ordained Frumentius biſhop of Axuma, and 
fent him to preach the Goſpel in Ethiopia. This he per- 
formed with great ſucceſs; the diſcipline'of the church 
was then ſettled conformably to that of Alexandria; prieſts 
and deacons were every where ordained ; liturgies, ar- 
ticles, and canons were ſettled and confirmed ; and the 
Abyſſinian church was brought to acknowledge herſelf 
wholly ſubject to, and dependent upon that of Al-xandria. 

The Aby/inians, however, retain many of the Ferwh 
ceremonies beſides that of attending the ark. They cir- 
cumciſe not only the male but the female infants, which 
laſt is done by cutting off a ſmall piece of ſkin from the 
clitoris. They abſtain from blood, things ſtrangled, the 
fleſh of ſwine, and the other animals prohibited by the 
Moſuic law. They uſe purifications and waſhings after 
certain defilements. They oblige a man it his brother 
die without male iſſue, to marry his widow, and raiſe up 
ſecd to his name; and they keep the ſeventh day ſabbath. 

On the other hand, they believe the doctrine of the 
Trinity, and that Chriſt ſhall come again in glory to 
judge the quick and the dead, when the juſt ſhall inherit 
the kingdom of heaven, and unrepenting ſinners be ſent 
into hell. 

The Abyſſinian clergy are allowed to marry. The 
people never enter their churches without pulling off 
their ſhoes or ſandals. The divine ſervice conſiſts of a 
ſet of prayers, pſalms, and hymns ſuitable to the ſeaſons, 
and for the moſt part performed with great decency and 
devotion, without any of that pomp and ceremony uſed 
in the church of Rome, They have no bells, but call 
the pcople to the church by the ſound of wooden hammers, 
which they ſtrike upon a hollow board ; at the hearing 
of which, both the clergy and laity repair thither with a 
decent gravity, ſaying ſome prayers all the way they 
20; and when there, neither ſtare about, whiſper, nor 
ſpit. The prieſts and laity are ſeparated from cach other; 
the former are in a kind of choir, with a curtain drawn 
before them, which hinders the people, who are in the 
body of the church, from ſeeing, though not from, hear- 
ing the divine ſervice. They have neither pews, benches, 
nor haſſocks, but continue ſtanding all the time. In 
none of theſe edifices, whether ſumptuous or mean, are 
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ABYSSINIA, 


any ſtatues or carved images of any kind, except pie- 
tures: they will not ſufrer any crucitixes, whether carved 
or caſt in metal, to be ſcen in them, or to be worn about 
their necks. | 

They baptize by a three-fold immerſion, if the infant 
be capable of bearing it, without danger of its life; if 
not, the three-fold aſperſion of water is deemed ſufficient. 


| The firſt immerſion is only of one-third of the body, in 


the name of the Father; the ſecond of two-thirds, or u 
to the breaſt, in the name of the Son; and the; laſt of 
the whole body, by plunging in the head, in the name 
of the Holy Ghoſt. They then anvint the whole body 
eſpecially the joints, with the holy chriſm, and afterwards 
adminiſter the holy communion to the child in both kinds 
by dipping a bit of the conſecrated bread into what they 
call the wine, and applying it to the child's lips, 

Every church has a ſmail room bchind the eaſt end, in 
whichare the materials for making the communion-bread 
which is a leavened cake, that they conſecrate every 
time they adminiſter the Lord's Supper, dividing the whole 
among the communicants, and having it freſh made ever 
time. Inſtead of wine, from which they wholly abſtain, 
they keep in this little room a ima} quantity of dried 
raiſins, which they ſqueeze and macerate in a greater or 
leſſer quantity of water, according to the number of the 
communicants; for they adminiiter the cup allo to the 
laity, and receive both the elements as ſymbols and 
channels conveying to them the benefits of Chriſt's death, 
They do not admit laymen and women to come up to 
the altar to receive, but adminiſter it to them at the 
door of the choir; nor do they oblige them to receive it 
kneeling, but ſtanding. 

Their clergy are little verſed in the ſacred writings, 
having neither expoſitors, commentaries, concordances, 
nor any of thoſe helps which are in uſe amongſt us, ex- 
cept a few homilies upon ſome ſele& parts of the Goſ- 
pels, or upon a few theological points ; but as they never 
preach or expound them to the laity, it is not ſurpriſing 
that they are extremely ignorant, and in many particulars 
groſsly ſuperſtitious. Like the Romans, they offer up 
their devotions and prayers to the ſaints, and have pro- 
per offices, faſts, and feſtivals to their honour, Though 
they do not believe a purgatory in the ſame ſenſe as the 
Greek and Roman churches, nor have any particular office 
for the dead, yet they make mention of them in their 
common ſervice, and pray to God to abſolve them from 
their ſins, and to make them ht for the joys of heaven, 
They likewiſe keep a kind of anniverſary of their depar- 
ture, on which they give alms according to their abi- 
lity, to the prieſts, monks, and poor, to pray for their 
ſouls, 

They receive the ſame canonical books, both of the 
Old and New Teſtament, that we do; the former are 
tranſlated into Ethiopic from the Gre verſion, called 
the Septuagiut; and the latter alſo from the Greet text: 
they have likewiſe the Ape/lolical Conſtitution, which, in 
many reſpects, difters from the work we have under that 
name. This they believe to be of divine authority, atid 
to have been written by St. Clement, whoſe name it bears, 
They have alſo the Nzcene creed, but not that called the 
Apoſtles. | 

In ſhort, like the oriental churches, they obſerve four 
Lents, viz. the Great Lent, which laſts fifty days ; that 
of St. Peter and St. Paul, which laſts forty days, more 
or leſs, according to the nearneſs of their Z/tcr ; that of 
the Aſſumption of our Lady, which continues fifteen 
days; and that of Advent, which laſts three weeks. In 
all theſe Lents they abſtain from eggs, butter, cheeſe, 
and neither eat nor drink till after ſun-ſet, which is never 
later than between fix and ſeven in the evening ; and 
after that time, they may eat and drink till midnight. 
Inſtead of butter they uſe oil, which they extract from 
a ſmall grain, and is far frem having an unpleaſant 
taſte. | 

They faſt with the ſame ſtrictneſs on all the Wedneſ- 
days and Fridays throughout the year, and on thoſe days 
always go to prayers before they begin their evening 
meals. The very peaſants leave their work to have time 
to perform that duty, beforc they break their faſt. 

Neither the old nor young, nor even the ſick, are ex- 
cuſed from faſting, though in ſome caſes they make ſome 
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abatemert in the rigour of it. The monks are more 
ſtrict than the reſt, for ſome of them eat but once in two 
days of their meagre fare; and others, authors ſay, paſs 
the Holy Week in devotion, Without either eating or 
drinking till the ſabbath ; and perform many other acts 
of mortification equally incredible, | 


ABYSSINIA. 


SEU 3. Ti. 


OF the ancient Churches of ABY8SINIA ; their Monaſteries, 
ihe different Orders of Monks, and their Manner of Life, 


S the Abyſſiniaus did not always live in tents, and 
ſill ſpend ſome part of the year, which is doubt- 
leſs the rainy ſeaſon, in houles, they nave ſeveral towns 
which are in a ruinous ſituation, and ſeveral ancient 
churches ſtill ſtanding : ſome of theſe, particularly thoſe 
belonging to their moſt celebrated monaſteries, appear to 
have been formerly large and fumptuous ſtructures, moſt- 
ly built after the model of the temple of Feruſalem; but 
ſome of them are round, and have a ſquare chapel in 
the centre built of ſtone, with four gates facing the four 
cardinal points. The portals and windows are generally 
of cedar, and the roofs riſe in the form of a cupola; but 
within they appear dark and gloomy, on account of the 
dome having no opening to admit the light. The body 
of the church, between this ſquare ſtructure and the 
round walls, was wainſcotted with cedar, and the roof 
ſupported with cedar pillars. Moſt of them are, howe- 
ver, gone to decay, and of ſome of them little more is 
left than the ruins. From theſe ſtructures it is probable, 
that the arts once flouriſhed in Aby//inia. 

But thoſe churches that are moſt worthy the atten- 
tion of the curious traveller, are nine in number, which 
are all cut out of the ſolid rock, both begun and com- 
pleted by the command of Lalibela, one of their mo- 
narchs. Their names are St. Saviour, St. Mary, the 
Holy Croſs, Golgotha, Bethlehem, St. George, the 
Martyrs, Marcoreos, and Lalibela, which was thus nam- 
ed from its founder, and is by far the nobleſt ſtructure, 
This prince, being ſenſible of the ſcarcity of architects 
and workmen in his own empire for carrying on ſuch 
vaſt deſigns, ſent for a number of them out of Egypt, 
and theſe, by his munificence, we are told, compleated 
all theſe churches in the ſpace of twenty-four years, which 
is the leſs incredible, as it is ſaid, the rock out of which 
they were ſo curiouſly cut, was of ſo ſoft a nature as to 
be eaſily wrought by the tools of the workmen ; though 
they afterwards hardened and acquired great ſolidity, by 
being expoſed to the ſun and weather. 

The mon:ferics of Abyſſinia have not the leaſt re- 
ſemblance to thoſe of the Roman, Greek, Armenian, 
and other Chriſtian churches, either with regard to their 
ſtructure, form, church-ſervice, government, diſcipline, 
and way 0: |", Inſtead of being incloſed with ſtrong 
high walls, they only reſemble ſo many large villages, 
in which each monk has a hut at a diſtance from the reſt, 
and all of them ſcattered round the church. Inſtead of 
being confined within the walls, and not being allowed 
to ſtir out without leave from their ſuperior, theſe, 
except at their times of devotion, may range where they 
pleaſe. Inſtead of leading an idle lite, and living upon 
the charity of the laity, theſe ſpend moſt of their leiſure 
in cultivating the ſpot of land aſſigned to each indivi- 
dual, Inſtead of eating in common, and having their 
tables ſerved with variety of fleſh, fowls, fiſh, and 
other dainties, with plenty of wine to help their di- 
geſtion ; theſe eat within their homely cells their ſmall 
pittance, which is commonly the produce of their own 
grounds, and of their own cultivation, a few herbs, 
pulſe or roots, with only a little ſalt ; and on holidays 
a little buttcr, and nothing to dilute their frugal meals, 

ut plain water. infead of excluding women from 
their communiti-s, ſome orders among them marry, 
and bring up their families in the ſame way of life; but 
they do not admit their wives and daughters into their 
churches, but have particular chapels for their uſe, to 
which they repair at all the canonical times of the 
day and night, with the ſame exactneſs as the men; 
and uſe much the ſame divine ſervice, except the addi- 
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tional muſic of drums and tabors, which are peculiar to 
the latter, 

There, are however, other orders of them, who ab- 
ſtain from all commerce with the other ſex, and never 
admit them to live within the limits of their monaſterics. 

There are likewiſe a third fort, who prefer the eremi- 
tical or ſolitary life, as moſt adapted to contemplation, 
and chooſe to abide in caves, or on the top of high rocks 
and other loneſome and untrequented retreats; and theſe 
are generally more highly reverenced than the reſt. 

In the huts of all theſe monaſteries nothing is to be 
ſeen but meanneſs; their very churches and chapels are 
moſt of them thatched, and void of all ornaments, except 
a few ordinary paintings ; yet on the inſide they are well 
lined with timber, and have ſome accommodations 
tor the old and weak to lean their elbows upon, becauſe 
they chant all their ſervice ſtanding. They have neither 
refectories nor halls, and their huts or cells are of clay, 
ſmall, low, and thatched, and fo manly furniſhed, 
that every thing within is anſwerable to their mortiſied 
life; thus their only bed is a poor mat ſpread on the 
floor. IE 
Two different orders of them are Ciſtinguiſhed by the 
name of their founders, or rather reformers : theſe are 
thoſe of Tekla Heymanout, a native of Ethiopia, and 
of abba Euſtatius, an Egyptian. I hoſe of the former 
order have a kind of general among them, choſen by 
the heads of the monaſtery ; and the other hac a ſupe- 
rior {tiled abba, or father, over each monaſtery, erected 
by the majority of votes of the monks belonging to it. 
The habit of both is nearly the ſame, or, to ſpeak more 
properly, differ in each particular; for, except their aſhæ- 
ma, which is only worn by their abbas or priors, and 
is no more than a braid. of three thongs of red leather 
which they put about their re ks, and faſten with an 
iron or copper hook, everv one clothes himſelf as he 
thinks fit; but all are meanly drefled; and the cloth or 
ſkin which covers their budy 1s girt about them with a 
leather ſtrap. Some go bare-headed like the Jaity 
others wear a kind of hat, others ſome ſort cf cap, and 
ſome cover their heads with a piece of cloth, Thoſe 
who affect a more alcetic liſe, ſometimes retire into the 
deſarts, and afterwards return again and Jiltinguiſh them— 
ſelves as they pleaſe; ſome by having a yellowiſh ſkin 
about their neck, others by a piece of cloth of the ſame 
ſhape and colour, and a third fort by a kind of black 
mantle. Thoſe of the monks who obſerve celibacy are 
generally more eſteemed than thoſe who marry, and are 
often, eſpecially their abbots, employed by the emperors 
in public affairs, negotiations, &c. 


SECT: a 


Of the ſeveral Kingdoms or Provinces of ABYSSINIA, with 
a particular Account of the GALL AS, a barbarous Nation, 
who have congucred the preate/! Part of that emfare. 


AVING given an account of Aby//rza in general, 

and of every thing worthy of notice, in relation 

to the manners, cuſtom+«, and religion of its Chriſtian 

inhabitants, we ſhall juſt take notice of the kingdums of 

which it is compoſed, and of the neighbouring ſtates ; 

and ſhall begin with Tigra, as being the mott caſterly, 

the neareſt to the Turꝶiſb dominions and conqueſts, and 
of the largelt extent. 

T1GRA, or T1GRE, is bounded by N on the north; 
by the Red- Sea on the eaſt; by the kingdoms of Anger 
and Dancali on the ſouth ; and by the kingdoms or 
provinces of Dambea and Bagamender on the weſt, 
[ts length from north to ſouth is computed to be about 
three hundred miles, nd its breadth about a hundred 
and ſixty, It is under the government of a viceroy, and 
is divided into thirty-four diſtricts, 

The principal place of this kingdom or province was 
the city of Axuma, formerly its capital; and that of 
the whole empire; it was ſituated in fourteen degrees, 
forty-five minues north latitude, and in thirty-five de- 
grees forty-five minutes eaſt longitude, on a ſpacious 
and delightful plain, watered by feveral rivulets, and 
was once adorned with ſtately palaces, churches 
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obleliſks, and arches, There are particularly the re- 
mains of a large and magnificent ſtructure, ſome of the 
ſtones of which are of a prodigious length and thicknels 3 
but it has now ſcarcely two hundred houſes left, and 
thoſe very mean. "There are but few other towns either 
in this province, or the whole empire. 

Contiguous to Tigra, is the kingdom of Axor, which 
was formerly rich and fertile; but is now almoſt ruined 
by the Gallas, who have ſubdued the greateſt part of it, 
and the ſmall remains they have left are ſcarce worthy 
of notice, | 

The kingdom or province of BAGEMEDER, or BAGA- 
MEDR1, lics weſt of Tigra, and extends from it to the 
Nile. It is about an hundred and eighty miles in length, 
and ſixty in breadth; but the greateſt partof it is mountain- 
ous, rocky, and inhabited by wild nations. It has ſome 
towns, particularly one of its own name, which 1s the 
metropolis, but is an inconſiderable place, and the others 
are ſtill more unworthy of notice. This province is 
however divided into thirteen governments, moſt of 
which are fertile, and well watered by ſmall rivers. 

The province of AMARA, or AMHARA, lies to the 
fouth of the laſt mentioned province, and on the welt is 
divided by the Nie, which ſeparates it from the province 
of Gojam. It is computed to extend about forty leagues 
{rom caſt to weſt, and has thirty-ſix diſtricts, This is 
conſidered as the moſt noble province in the empire, 
from its being the uſual reſidence of the Abyſſmian mo- 
narchs, and conſequently of the chief nobility. It has 
a peculiar dialect different from all the reſt, which is 
become that of the court, and of the polite throughout 
the empire, Here ſtands the rocks of Ambaguexen, 
where the princes of the blood were formerly confined 
and educated ; (ſee p. 332.) and this province is conſi- 
dered as the centre of the empire. 

Farther to the weſt, and on the other ſide of the Nile, is 
the province of GROIAM, which is almoſt encompaſſed 
on every ſide by that river, except to the north-eaſt, 
where it is bounded by the Dambean lake, Its length 
from the north-weſt to the ſouth-eaſt is ſomewhat above 
an hundred and fifty miles, and its breadth from eaſt to 
weſt, where it is broadeſt, is about ninety. This country 
is fertile, but in the middle is high and mountainous; and 
theſe eminences are partly inhabited by a people ſaid to 
be deſcended from Hagar, Abraham's Egyptian bond- 
maid. Ihe northern parts are altogether mountainous 
and rocky, and ſaid to be inhabited by Fews; but it is 
more probable that they are ſome of the ancient Aby//i- 
nians, who have never yet embraced the Chriſtian re- 
Iigion ; for though there are great numbers of Fews 
diſperſed through the whole empire, yet that people are 
never known to prefer deſart habitations before the 
inhabited plains and places of commerce: nor is it pro- 
bable, that they would reſide among the inhoſpitable 
rocks, unleſs we ſuppoſe ſome rich mines lie hid 
amongſt them, which keep them more profitably em- 
ployed. This country contains twenty diſtricts or go- 
vernments. 

To the north of Gyjam lies DAMBEA, which is ſepa- 
rated from it by the lake of its own name and the Nile. 
"This is one of the flatteſt countries in all Abyſſinia, and 
is therefore frequently overflowed, It is about ninety 
miles in length from eaſt to weſt, and about thirty in 
breadth from north to ſouth, Notwithſtanding its being 
eſtecmed a level country, it has ſome mountains of an 
extraordinary height. Geographers mention ſeveral con- 
fiderable towns ; but it does not appear that there are any, 
except Gubea, which is the reſidence of the queen, as 
well as that of the emperor whenever he leaves his camp. 
- * his province is divided into fourtcen diſtricts. 

The laſt kingdom or province worth notice is that of 
NaRE-s, or ENAREA, which extends ſouth as far as the 
ſixth degree of longitude, and conſequently to the extre- 
mity of the empire. It was formerly governed by its own 
monarchs, who, as well as their ſubjects, were pagans ; 
but being conquered about a century ago, they embraced 
Chriſtianity. However, a conſiderable part of the coun- 
try is {till unſubdued, and perhaps unconverted. The 
whole kingdom is eſteemed rich and fertile, and pro- 
duces a great number of cattle, The inhabitants carry 
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hen they fight at a diſtance. 


r 


on a conſiderable trade with the Caffres, who bring 
them abundance of gold, which they exchange for cloth 
{alt, and other commodities. ; 

The Ahyſſinians themſelves allow the Narears to be 
the beſt and handſomeſt people in all Ethiopia, T hey 
are tall, ſtrong, and well ſhaped ; and in their dealings 
honeſt, wiſe, faithful, and undiſguiſed. They are alſo 
brave and warlike, and have always defended their coun. 
try with great gallantry againſt the incurſions of the 
wild and barbarous Gallas, who have ſubducd even half 
of the Abyſſinian empire. The tribute they pay to the 
emperor of Aby//inia, appears rather to proceed from their 
loyalty than any force; for they receive no affiſtance from 
him againſt thoſe common invaders, nor does he main. 
tain any ſtanding forces, garriſons, or fortreſſes there to 
keep them in awe. This kingdom is ſaid by ſome au- 
thors to abound in gold; but that is probably owing to 
the great quantity of that metal brought into it by the 
neighbouring Cafes, unleſs it be ſuppoſed that they 
deſignedly conceal and forbear ſecking for it, leſt the 
fame of their wealth ſhould induce the Turks, or the 
plundering Gallas, to invade them. 

As the Gallas have obtained ſo conſiderable a part of 
the empire, it is proper to give ſome account of chem. 
Theſe people, who are alſo called Galli and Pall, are 
commonly diſtinguiſhed according to their fituation with 
reſpec to Abyſſinia, into caſtern, weitern, and ſouthern, 
They are a bold warlike people, who live by the ſword, 
and conſider that as giving the belt title to every thing, 
and as being the ſureſt means of preſerving what they 
have acquired. They are brought up to arms from their 
infancy, and are early taught to love glory and conqueſt, 
and to deſpiſe ſlavery and death. Their youth are not 
allowed the privilege of cutting their hair, which the 
eſteem the badge of manhood, till they have killed an 
enemy or ſome ſavage beaſt. 'T he greater number of 
brave actions a man has performed, the more he is re- 
ſpected; and this gives them the precedence at councils 
and at feſtivals, on which account they ſave the heads 
of thoſe enemies that fall by their hands as the moſt ya- 
lable trophies. After an engagement they lay them 
before the proper officers on the field of battle, where 
they are regiſtered in favour of the perſons by whom they 
are brought; after which the owner may carry them to 
his own tent, together with his ſhare of the plunder, 
which is adjudged to him according to the ſhare he had in 
the victory. 

Their weapons are the bow, the arrow, and the dart, 
Thoſe of high rank cloſe 
in upon the enemy with their ſwords, and the reſt have 
a club with one end hardened in the fire. Their ſhields 
are chiefly made of the hide of a bull or buffaloe. They 
had formerly no cavalry, but have ſince learned to fight 
on horſeback; and though their horſes are but indiffe- 
rent, yet they fight ſo cloſe, and in ſuch good order, that 
the Abyſſinians, though much better mounted, cannot 
bear the ſhock. It is even a capital crime among them 
to give way after the onſet is begun : hence they all fight 
to conquer or die, neither giving nor aſking quarter ; 
ruſhing with ſuch fury on the foe, that it is very difficult 
to make head againſt them; whence they have gained 
many fignal victories over Ay//mian armics that have 
been much more numerous, and provided with better 
horſes and arms. Whenever therefore the Gallas make 
excurſions into the territory of an enemy, inſtead of 
truſting to numbers, they commonly chooſe a 1elect 
body of determined youths, not exceeding eight or ten 
thouſand at the moſt, who being all ſworn to ſtand by 
each other to the laſt, fight with ſuch intrepidity as ſel- 
dom fails of putting an enemy of twice or three times 
their number into diſorder. | 

They deſpiſe agriculture as a ſlaviſh employment ; and 
though they admire the bread they take from the 4by//i- 
nians and other neighbours, are generally above ſowing 
corn; and if they do, leave that work to their ſlaves and 
women, while they follow what they eſteem the more 
manly exerciſe of war and hunting. They, howerer, 
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feed numerous herds of cattle, and live chiefly upon 
their milk, and ſuch productions of the earth as the coun- 
try affords, ſhifting from place to place for the fake 0: 
ö 


paſture, 


aſture, and carrying their wives and children with them 
ever they go. a | 

oe arc Fid'to be divided into above fixty tribes, each 
of which has a particular head or prince; and theſe chooſe 
from among themſelves a Juva, or Juba, who preſides 
over all the reſt, but whoſe authority extends only $Þ 
military affairs, and is confined to eight years, He con- 
venes the grand council, in which the affairs of peace 
and war are determined; and if they agree upon the Jat- 
ter, he heads the army as commander in chief, diſtributing 
to each of the heads of the tribes his proper province and 


duty; and after the war or expedition is over, aſſigns to 
each his proper honours, rewards, and ſhare of the plun- 
der; but if any diſpute ariſes, it is commonly decided by 
the general council. 8 6 

With regard to religion, the Gallas acknowledge a Su— 
preme Governor of all ſublunary things, and yet they 
are {aid to pay no outward worſhip, and to be extremely 
ignorant of every thing relating to religion; but their 
very enemies allow that they are extremely honeſt and 


true to their promiſes, and are never known to violate an 
oath, 
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SEC I. I. 
—v— x. 


Its Situation, Extent, Climate, Face f the Country, Inhabi- 
tants, aud principal Towas; with a conciſe Deſcription 


of the little Kingdom of DAXCALI, 


BEX, or HaprasH, is only a narrow flip of land 

Y which extends along the weſtern or African ſhore 
of the Red Sea, and was formerly a part of Upper. Ethio- 
pia, though it is at preſent ſubject to the Turks, who 
ſcized on all its bays and ports from Egzpt to the Straits 
ef Babelmand:l, by which means the natives of Abyſſinia 
were excluded from all intercourſe with the Red Sea. 

T his territory is kot and ſandy, and the air not only 
ſaltry, but foggy and unvholeſome, eſpecially after ſun- 
ſet; and the country is ſo parched by the ſun, that it is 
almoſt barren, and produces few of the neceſſaries of life. 
It has however ſome deer, and alſo ſheep of a prodigious 
ſize, with large tails like thoſe we have deſeribed in 
treating of. ria, p. 281; it is alſo ſaid to abound with 
a great number of lions, tygers, and other wild beaſts, 

The weſtern part of this tract of land is ſecured by a 
long chain of inacceſſible mountains, which prevent the 


paſiage of an army from Abyſſinia into their country, 


there being only two narrow paſles, that of Swakn and 
that of Arlico; and even in theſe paſſes the road is fo 
ruzged and difficult, that there is no travelling above 
five or ſix miles a day, and conſequently they may be 
caſily defended by an handful of troops againſt a nume- 
rous army. 

The inhabitants conſiſt of a mixture of Turks, Egyp- 
tians, Ethiopians, Mals, end Caffres. 

The principal towns are Suagitam and Arkico, or 
Ercico, and a number of villages of hſhermen. Su- 
QUAM is built on a imall ifland of ics own name, ſituaced 
in nineteen degrees forty-five minutes north latitud:, and 
in thir y-ſeven degrees thirty minutes caſt longitude, and 
is one of the beſt ſe a- ports in the Red Sea; the entrance 
into the harbour is by a norrow ſtrait that reaches into 
a lake, in the midſt of which is the iſland on which the 
town is built. All the houſes are of ſtone and mortar, 
and here reſides a Turki/þ governor under the baſha of 
Cairo, This city is chiefly inhabited by Turks and 
Arabs. | : 

ARKICo, or ERcoco, ie ſituated in ſixteen degrees five 
minutes north latitude, on the coaſt of the Red Sea, and 
is defended by a caſtle ; but is ſmall, and neither rich nor 
populous. + 

To the ſouth of Abex are ſeveral petty kingdoms ſcarce 
worthy of notice: one of the principal of theſe is Nan- 
call, or NANCALY, which extends beyond the Straits 
of Habelmandel. The ſoil is for the moſt part dry, ſandy, 
and barren; for the whole country labours under a great 
ſcarcity of water, and that which they have is very 
brackiſh. The land produces little beſides ſome hardy 
vegetables that ſerve to feed the goats, which are in 


28 


a manner the only quadrupeds in the country, Tt 
has ſome good ports on the Red Sra, the principal 
of which is Baliur; and having ſome ſalt- mines, the 
produce of them is ſent into other countries, and in 
return they receive the neceſſaries of life. Its king, tho” 


a Mahometan, is ſaid to be tributary to the emperor of 
Abyffinia, 


SECT. II. 
O AN1Ian, or AI Ax. 


Its Situation, Extent, Climate, Soil, and Inhabitants in ge- 
"neral, Of the Kingdom of ADEL ; its Country, Cities, 
Produce, Commerce, and Inhabitants. 


£ > HE country of ANIAN extends along the ſouthern 
coalt of the gulf of Babelmandel to Cape Guardafuy, 
and from the twelfth degree of north latitude to the 
| equator ; it being bounded on the north by the gulf of 
Babelmandel, on the eaſt by the Indian ocean, on the 
louth by Zanguebar, and on the welt by Aby//inia and the 
unknown parts of Africa. | 

As the climate is exceeding hot, all the eaſtern coaſt 
is a mere ſandy barren tract, producing neither corn, 
fruit, nor any animals, but of the wild kind, on which 
account it is generally called the Deſart Coaſt; but the 
northern coalt, which is waſhed by the gulf, is a fer- 
tile country that produces plenty of proviſions, in which 
the natives carry on a conliderable commerce, They 
have allo an excellent breed of horſes, which foreign 
merchants purchaſe in great numbers, in exchange for 
lilss, cottons, and other ituffs. 

1 he inhabitants along the north ceaſt are for the moſt 
part white, with long back hair, and grow more tawny, 
or even quite biack, on proceeding towards che ſouth, 
Here are likewiſe many negrovs, who live and intermarry 
with the Arabs ſettled in the country, and carry on a 
great commerce with them in flaves, horſes, gold, and 
vory, which they commonly bring from Aby//inia ; where 
they are almoſt conſtantly waging war; and, by-their 
frequent inroads into that kingdom, have rendered them- 
ſelves a warlike people. | 

In this tract are included ſeveral kingdoms, the moſt 
conſiderable of which is that of ApEL, fo called from its 
metropolis, which authors have not deſcribed ; it is alſo 
named Zeila, from another ſea- port ſituated on the ſouth- 
ern coaſt of the Red Sega. | 

This kingdom has the Straits of Babelmandel on the 
north, part of the eaſtern ocean on the eaſt, and the 
Gallas with the kingdoms of Daucali and unknown coun- 
tries on the weſt, 

The city of ZE1LA is ſeated on a ſpacious bay, to the 
ſouth-eaſt of the mouth of the Straits of Babelmanded, 
in eleven degrees ten minutes north latitude, and 
foriy-four degrees thirty-five minutes eaſt Jongitude 
from Londen, It is extremely populous, the ſtreets 
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are regularly laid out, and the houſes built of free-ſtone. | 


Its haven is very commogdious, and it carries on a con- 


ſiderable commerce, it being the place through which | 
the greateſt part of the merchandize carried into the 
Abyſſmian empire commonly paſſes, as well as thoſe that 
are conſumed in the kingdom of Adel. The ſoil about 
Zeila is only a dry barren fand, and the inhabitants are 
obliged to fetch freſh water at the diſtance of two days 
journey from'the city, where the country abounds with 
corn and fruit to ſuch a degree, that the inhabitants 
cannot conſume it-all; on which account, the people of 
the neighbouring places come thither to purchaſe pro- 
viſions. 

The next city is BAR BORA, ſituated at the bottom of 
a bay, on an iſland of. its own name. It has been all 
along a kind of rival in commerce with Zeila, and is 
no lefs reſorted to by foreign merchants. The ifland, 
which is almoſt contiguous to the continent, is very fer- 
tile, and produces plenty of corn, fruit, and cattle, great 
part of which is exported into other countries. The 
other parts of the kingdom of Adel being generally flat, 
and with very few hills, they have ſeldom any rains 
but that defect is abundantly ſupplied by the many rivers 
that run through it. | 

One of theſe rivers named the Hara, flows down 


from the Alyſſinian mountains, and receiving ſome other 


rivers, takes a Circuit before it cnters the kingdom of 
Adel. This river is very broad and deep, but it has 
ſcarce run fix miles through the country of Adel, be- 
fore the inhabitants divide it into ſuch a multitude of 
canals, that it is in ſome meaſure exhauſted before it 
reaches the ſea. This renders the country ſo rich in 
grain, fruit, and other proviſions, that part of it is con- 
veyed into the neighbouring kingdoms. In particular, 
they have plenty of wheat, barley, and millet, and a 
variety of cows, ſheep, and other beaſts; but their prin- 
cipal traffic conſiſts in gold-duſt, elephants teeth, frank- 
incenſe and negro ſlaves, which the inhabitants of Adel 
carry to the port of Zeila, where they never fail of meet- 
ing with merchants from Arabia, Guzarat, and other 
parts, who give in exchange for them cloaths of cotton, 
tilk, and linen of various ſorts, collars, bracelets, and 
other ornaments of amber and chryſtal ; with dates, rai- 
fins, fire-arms, and other commodities. 

The Adelites are brave and warlike, and fight with 
ſurpriſing intrepidity againſt the Abyſſinians, who are far 
from being equal to them in valour, diſcipline, and offen- 
five weapons, the Adelites being furniſhed by the Turks 
and Arabs with variety of fire-arms. Their dreſs chiefly 
conſiſts of a piece of cotton cloth, which covers them 


only from the girdle to a little below the knee, all the 


reſt of their body being naked; but the king and nobles 
of both ſexes wear a kind of looſe garment, which covers 
their whole body, and a cap on their heads; however, 


all the women are very fond of adorning their necks, | 
arms, wriſts, and ancles, with bracclets of glaſs, amber, 


and other trinkets. 


SECT. III. 
Of the Kingdom ef M aGADoxA, andthe Republic of BRAYA. 
HE next conſiderable kingdom on the coaſt of 


Anian is that of MaGapoxa, which is ſituated to 
the ſouth of Adel, and extends from five degrees forty 


minutes north latitude to the equator, where the river | 


or gulf of Jubo divides the coaſt of Auian from that 
of n but how far it extends towards the weſt 
is uncertain. It has its name from its capital, which is 
fituated on a large bay, formed by the mouth of the ri- 
ver of the ſame name, that annually overflows like the 
Nile. Some authors have pretended to fix the ſpring- 
head of this river, but chooſe different mountains. In- 
deed, we are fo little acquainted with theſe inland coun- 
tries, that the ſource of this and other rivers is as 
much unknown, as that of the Vile was formerly. Its 


courſe is probably a very long one, as it has a con- 


fiderable channel; and this farther appears from its re- 
gular and extenſive inundations ; the whole country be- 


lug rendered ſo fertile by the numberleſs canals cut from | 
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it, that produces a great quantity of wheat and barley 
variety of fruit, and a multitude of horſes, oxen, ſheep, 
and other animals, wild and tame. n 

The city of Magadoxa is a place of great trade, and of 
vaſt reſort from the countries of Arabia, India, and 
other parts; whence their merchants bring cotton, ſilk 
and other ſtuffs, ſpices, and a variety of drugs, which 
they exchange with the inhabitants for gold, ivory, wax 
and other commodities. | by 

Some of the people are white, others tawny, and 
others quite black; but all ſpeak the Arabic tongue 
The king and his court are Mahometans, and moſt ot 
the inhabitants are of the ſame religion; they are bold 
and warlike, and, among other weapons, uſe poiſoned 
arrows and lances. ; 

Within the kingdom of Magadoxa, and on its ſouthern 
extremity is the republic of BRAVA, which is perhans 
the only government of that kind in all Africa; it was 
founded by ſeven Arabians, who were all brethren, and 
fled hither from the tyranny of Lacah, one of the petty 
monarchs of Arabia Felix. Here they found a moſt 
convenient and delightful ſituation, in a ſmall country 
bounded on each fide by a river, or, as others ſuppoſe, 
by two branches of the ſame river. 

This republic is ſaid not to extend much farther than 
the coaſt; its chief dependence being on the great com- 


veniently ſituated on a bay formed by the mouth of the 
northern branch of the river, about the diſtance of one 
degree from the equator. | 

The city, which ſeems to be the only one that be- 


_— 


by rich merchants, the deſcendants of the ſeven Arab; 
its founders, whoſe chief trade conſiſts in gold, ſilver, ſilk, 
cotton, and other ſtuffs, elephants teeth, gums, and 
other drugs, particularly ambergriſe, with which this 
coaſt abounds. 

The houſes are large and well built, and the town is 


| ſtrong, well fortified, and eſteemed one of the moſt ce- 
lebrated and greateſt marts on the whole coaſt. Both 


the city and the republic are governed by twelve magiſ- 
trates, choſen out of the principal families of the ſeven 
founders above-mentioned, and to them the adminiſtra- 


tion of juſtice, and the management of all public affairs 


are committed. The people are chiefly Mahometans, 
and yet are under the protection of the king of Portugal, 


to whom they annually pay a ſmall tribute of five hun- 


dred mitigates, amounting to about four hundred French 
livres, or eighteen pounds ſterling, 


CSC IT, 


Of the Iſlands of BABELMANDEL and ZocoTRA, or So- 
COTORA, ſituated on the North Craft of Anian, 


HE iſland of BaBELMANDEL gives name to the 
| {traits at the entrance into the Red Sea, and is ſitu- 
ated in thirteen degrees north latitude, and in forty-three 
degrees thirty-three minutes eaſt longitude from | Ani 
The Alyſſinians and Arabians formerly contended with 
great fury for the poſſeſſion of this iſland, on account of 
its great importance, from its commanding the entrance 
into the Red Sea, and preſerving a communication with 
the occan ; but the Turks having obtained the poſſeſſion 
of both ſhores, the iſland is now in a manner deſertcd, 

Babelmandel is about four or five miles in compaſs, 
rocky, barren, and expoſed to all the winds: it has a 
barren ſoil, ſcorched by the heat of the ſun, and affords 
ſcarce any ſuſtenance for man or beaſt; 


the eaſtern ocean, thirty leagues to the eaſtward of Cape 
| Guardafay, and extends from the twelfth degree to the 
twelfth degree twenty-five minutes north latitude, It is 
fifty miles in length and thirty-two in breadth, and is 
particularly famed for the aloes brought from thence, 
which, from the name of the iſland, are called Socotrine 
aloes. This ifland alſo produces great quantities of 
frankincenſe, dates, and rice, which are exported from 
thence to Goa and other parts of the Eaſt Indies; from 


whence they bring other merchandizes. They likewiſe 


| trade 


merce of its capital of the ſame name, which is con- 


longs to this republic, is large and well peopled, chiefly 


The iſland of ZocorRA, or SoCcoTORA, is ſituated in 
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trade all along the coaſt of Arabia. The iſland alſo 
abounds in cattle and fruit. 

The climate is extremely hot, and it is ſaid that the 
rainy ſeaſon does not laſt above a fortnight or three weeks: 
however, here are ſome rivers which are never dry, and 
on the coaſt are wells dug by the Arabs. There are 
two pretty good harbours, where the European ſhips 
uſed formerly to put in, when they were diſappointed of 
their paſſage to /ndia by the monſoons: but now this 
ſeldom happens, as our mariners are well acquainted with 
the winds and ſeaſons in this part of the world, 

The inhabitants conſiſt of negroes of a large ſtature, 
with diſagreeable features, and frizzled hair; but thoſe 
who live in the middle of the iſland, and are probably 
the original inhabitants, are much fairer, and have fea- 
tures that nearly reſemble thoſe of the Europeans, Theſe 
are ſolely employed in fiſhing, and attending their flocks. 
On the coaſt are a conſiderable number of Arabs, who 
are maſters of the country, people of a mixed breed, 
produced from the Arabs and negro women, 
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The people are cloathed with a ſtuff made of goats- 
hair, of which they make long gowns, which are faſten- 
ed round the waiſt with a ſaſh. "They have alſo a kind 


wrap the whole body in it. The people in the heart 
of the iſland, have no other cloaths but a piece of cloth or 
the ſkin of a beaſt faſtened round the waiſt, . The men 
wear caps like thoſe of the Aby//inians, and the woinen 
go barcheaded. 

Their food conſiſts of the milk and fleſh of their cattle, 
with dates, rice, and herbs. 

As to the religion of the people, the greateſt part of 
them are Pagans; but the Arabs, who are the trading 
part of the iſland, are Mahometans. 

In the iſland is but one city, which is alſo called Sa- 
cotora, and this is the reſidence of the king; ſome ſay, 
there are likewiſe Wa villages inhabited by the 
Arabs. 
over the country. 
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Of the Country of ZANGUEBAR and SOFALA in general. 
Its Situation, Extent, Climate, and Diviſion. A Deſcrip- 

tion of the Kingdom and City of MELiNDA. The Perſons, 
Dreſs, and Manners of the People; the State of the King, 
and the Manner in which Juſtice is or ods With 
a particular Account of the Reception of the PORTUGUESE 
on their firſt Arrival at MELIINDA. 


74 NGUEBAR and u include a large part of 
the eaſtern coaſt of Africa, extending from the 
equator to twenty-three degrees ſouth latitude, and from 
thirty-four to forty degrees eaſt longitude from London. 
It is therefore about fourteen hundred miles in length, 
and three hundred and fifty in breadth. It is bounded 
on the north by Anian, on the eaſt by the Indian ocean, 
on the ſouth by Caffraria, and on the welt by Moncmugi 
and the unknown parts of Africa, 3 8 
: The air of this country would be intolerably hot, was 
it not cooled by the annual rains which overflow the 
country, and by refreſhing breezes from the ſea. It is 
alſo well watered by rivers, which render the ſoil ex- 
ceedingly fruitful, Zanguebar is divided into ſeveral 
kingdoms, which, beginning at the north, are Melinda, 
Mombaxe, or Mombaza, Quiloa, Moſambigue, or Mo- 
Jambico, and Sefala. The Portugueſe are indeed ſo— 
vereigns of all the coaſt, and have many black princes 
ſubject to them. 

The kingdom of MErLixDaA begins, according to moſt 
geographers, under the equinoCtial, and extends to the 
river Quilmanci, between the third and fourth degree 
of ſouth latitude. The coaſt of Melinda, eſpecially 
near the capital, is extremely dangerous and difficult of 
acceſs, it being full ef rocks and ſhelves, and at certain 
ſeaſons the ſea is frequently tempeſtuous. 

This kingdom is however for the moſt part rich and 
fertile, producing almoſt all the neceſſaries of life, except 
wheat and rice, both of which are brought thither from 
Camboya and other parts; and thoſe who cannot pur- 
Chaſe them make uſe of potatoes in their ſtead : theſe are 
very plentiful, and are fine and large. The country alſo 
abounds with great variety of fruit trees, roots, & hows 
and other eſculents, with melons of exquiſite taſte. It is 
alſo covered with citron trees, with whoſe odoriferous 
ſmell the air is generally perfumed almoſt all the year. 

here is preat plenty of oxen, ſheep, veniſon, and other 
game; with geeſe and ſeveral kinds of poultry, 


CHAP, 
Of ZANGUEBAR ad SOFAL A. 


IV. 


| Thecity of Melinda is agreeably ſituated on a beau- 
tiful plain, and ſurrounded with many fine gardens and 
orchards, which abound with all ſorts of fruit trees, par- 
ticularly oranges. and citrons, The houſes are built of 
ſquare ſtone; theſe are for the moſt part handſome ſtruc- 
tures, with flat roofs; ſome of them are even magnificent, 
and all of them are richly. furniſhed, they being chiefly 
inhabited by rich merchants. Melinda is much reſorted 
to by foreigners, who carry on a great trade with the 
city in gold, copper, quickſilver, ivory, wax, drugs, 
&c. which are here exchanged for corn, ſilks, cotton, 
and other ſtuffs; beſides various other commodities. 
The only inconvenience attending this city is, that ſhips 
are obliged to anchor at ſome. diſtance from it, on ac- 
count of the rocks and ſhelves which render the acceſs 
to it difficult and dangerous. | TS 

The inhabitants are a mixture of blacks, and of per- 
ſons of a ſwarthy, tawny, and whitiſh complexion. The 
laſt are chiefly the women, who are generally either in- 
clining to the white, or an olive colour. The dreſs of 
their women 1s very .agreeable, for they never ſtir out 
but in fine filks girt about them with a rich gold or fil- 
ver girdle. They wear a collar and bracelet of the ſame 
metals, and their heads are covered with a veil. 

The men do not here go bare- headed, as in moſt other 
parts of Africa, but wear a kind of turban wrought with 
filk and gold ; but ſome are only cloathed from the waiſt 
downwards, with ſilk and cotton ſtuffs; others wear a 
ſhort cloak of calico, and a ſword and dagger handſomely 
ornamented, while their legs and feet are bare, The 
meaner ſort, and thoſe who live farther from the coaſt, 
wear little more than a piece of cloth about their middle, 
Theſe carry a ſhield, bow and arrows, the ſcymetar and 
the javelin; in uſing which they are extremely expert, 
they being eſteemed the braveſt ſoldiers on all that coaſt 
for they go to war with undaunted ſpirit, and maintain 
their ground with greater intrepidity than any of their 
neighbours. They are alſo ſaid to be very courteous 
and obliging ; they are free from flattery and fraud, and 
live in a very friendly manner with the Portugueſe, who 
are commonly buried amongſt them, without any other 
mark of diſtinction than a croſs over their tombs. 

As to their religion, they are a mixture of Mabame- 
tans and idolators; but the Roman Catholics are fo nu- 
merous in the city, that they have built no leſs thag 


ſeventeen churches and chapels in it, before one of which 
they have erected a croſs of gilt marble, 


The 


of cloak, which they throw about their ſhoulders, and 


The original natives live in cottages diſperſed . 
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by his prieſts, or ſoothſayers, who bring a deer juſt ſa- 
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The government is' monarchical, and the king ſeldom 
ſtirs out of his palace, without being carried in a pom- 
pous ſedan on the ſhoulders of four or more of the 
greatelt nobles of his kingdom. Whenever he paſſes 
through the ſtreets of the city, incenſe and-other per- 
fumes are burnt before him, by a multitude of ladies, who 
come to welcome him with ſongs in his praiſe, playing 
on ſeveral kinds of muſical iniiruments, which, though 
not extremely harmonious, they touch with great art 
and dexterity. If he goes upon any expedition, whe- 
ther civil or military, he is then mounted on a ſtately 
horle richly capatiſoned, and attended by a numerous re- 
tinue, with great crowds of his ſubjects, who fill the air 
with loyal acclamations. At his ſetting out he is met 


crihced, with its blood ſtill reeking, over which he leaps 
his horſe three times; which is no ſooner done, than 
theſe ſoothiayers examine the enttails, and from thence 
pretend to jorctel tha ſucceſs of his expedition. 

The ſame ſuperititious ceremonies are alſo obſerved 
when any prince, or an ambaſlador from a prince, comes 
to his cuurt, in order to learn whether the viſit or nego- 
tiation will be attended with good or bad ſucceſs. Upon 
this vecation- the prince, or ambaſlador, is accompa- 
nied by a great number of women through the ſtreets, 
fome burning perfumes before him, others ſinging or 
playing on inſtruments. 

he kings of Melinda are in a manner obliged to ſub- 
mit to the ceremonies performed by the ſoothſayers, and 
to regulate their reſplutions by them, whether it be for 
peace or war, or on any other exigence, even whether 
they give any credit to them or not; for on this in a 
great meaſure depends the honour, affection, and vene- 
ration they receive from the people, which would quickly 
degenerate into hatred and contempt, if not into open 
rebellion, ſhould they fail in ſhewing an implicit obedi- 
ence to the determinations of the ſoothfayers, who have 
an entire influence over all the people. It is, however, 
not improbable, that theſe pretended predictions, calcu- 
lated to amuſe the multitude, are privately directed by, 

the prince; in order to'make'tHe' people enter with con- 
fidence, and a firm aſſurance bf ſucceſs, into all their 
mcaſures, ' . 3 : 

However, the kings of Melinda are ſaid to take a more 
rational method of ſecuring the loyalty and affection of 
their ſubjects, by their conſtant application to public 
affairs; bo their vigilance" in watching the conduct of 
their miniſters, governors, and other, magiſtrates ; by 
their aſſiduity and, attention in liſtening. to the com- 
plaints of their ſubjects; and by the ſtrict and ſevere ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice on all delinquents, of what rank 
or degree ſoever; but more particularly on thoſe who at- 
tempt to impoſe upon, or miflead them, by fraud or artifice. 
When any complaint or appeal is preſented to the 
king, he cauſes the plaintiff to be detained till the defen- 
dant, who is inſtantly ſummoned to appear before him 
and his council, has heard his accuſation, and made his 
defence. If an inferior complains againſt a governor, 
a miniſter of ſtate, or any other prandee, he is no leſs 
obliged to appear than the meaneſt ſubject; with this 
difference, that on his approach to the court he cauſes 
the horn or trumpet to be blown, to give notice of his 
coming: upon which ſome of the king's officers go and 
receive” him into their cuſtody, and having difmiſſed 
his retinue, conduct him to the hall of juſtice, In ſuch 
caſes the? accuſer muſt be provided with ſufficient evi- 
dence ; for if that be wanting, he is immediately con- 
demncd to die, and is inſtantly executed; but if the ac- 
cuſation be fully proved, the defendant is ſentenced to 
make reſtitution ſuitable to the wrong he has done, and 
is alſo fined and obliged to ſuffer corporal puniſhment ; 
which, if the offender be a perſon of rank, is commonly 
being baſtinadoed with greater or leſs ſeverity, according 
to the nature of the offence, and the dignity of the of- 
fender, in which cafe the baſtinado is inflicted bythe; 
king bimſelf, Es | 

No ſooner is the ſentence pronounced, than the offen- 
der is conducted out of the hall into another chamber, 
where he muſt acknowledge. his fault, and the juſtice as 
well as lenity of his puniſhment, in the humbleſt terms 
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on the ground; when the king taking his ſtaff of juſ- 
tice in his hand, gives him as many ſtrokes as he thinks 
proper; and having at length received the oſtender's 
thanks for this kind correction, he bids him eriſe, and 
put oh his cloaths; which having done, he kiſi:s his 
majeſty's feet, and accompanies him with the, reſt of the 
attendants into. the hall, with a ſerene countenance tha: 
betrays not the leaſt grief or diſcontent, The king there 
graciouſly diſmiſſes him before the whole court, charging 


him to be careful to adminiſter juſtice to his lubjeQs , 


and then cauſes him to be accompanied with the v{y,;i 
honours and perfuines to the gates of the city, and the 


aitair is huſhed up as if nothing had happened, the pg. 
ple without being entirely ignorant of What has been 


tranſacting within. The fine and expences of the ſu; 
are levied out of the offender's eitate, or, if a favourite, 
out of the king's.cofters,. . i | 

The Portugueſe boaſt of the good underſianding that 
has always ſubſiſted between them and the kings uf A4 
linda, ever ſince their being admitted into their dominions, 
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that prince pays to the ſubjects of Portugal. Intel, on 
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gine, be diſagrecable our readers, eſpecially as jr 


will alſo ſerve to give ſome idea of the manners of the 


people. 

Vaſco de Gama, Who commanded a Portrguc/; 
fleet ſent to diſcover. the Eat Indies, appearing beiore 
Melinda, in the year 1498, was overjoyed at ſeeing a 
city like thoſe of Pertugal, and anchorcd within a league 
of it; but nobody coming on board, for fear of being 
made priſoners, he cauſed an old Moor to be ſet on a 
ſhelf of the rocks over-againſt the city, from whence 
a boat came immediately to fetch him. Being carricd 
before the king he informed: him, that the general, for 
ſo the admirals were then called, was deſtrous of entering 
into a league with him, The king returned a favoura- 
ble anfwer, with a preſent of ſheep, fruit, and other re- 
freſhments; in return for Which de Gama ſent a net, 
two branches of coral, three braſs baſons, ſome little bells, 
and two ſcarfs. The next day the Pertigucſe anchor- 
ed nearer the city, when the king ſent to let him know, 
that he himſelf would viſit him the next day, and thi! 
the meeting ſhould be upon the water. Accordingly the 
next day, in the afternoon, the young king, to whom 
his aged father had devolved his authority, came in a 
large boat, drefled in a gown of crimſon damaſk lined 
with green ſattin, with a rich ſearf rolled round his 
head. He ſat in a beautiful chair, neatly inlaid with 
wire, on a ſilk cuſhion, with another by him, on which 
lay a hat of crimſon ſattin. Near him ſtood an old man, 
who carried a very rich ſword, with a filver ſcabbard. 
He was attended by about twenty of the nobles of his 


went to meet him in his long-boat, which was adornec 
with flags, carrying with him twelve of the chick men 
belonging to the ſhips; and after many ſalutations, went, 
at the king's deſire into his boat, where he was honcur- 
ed as a prince. The king's behaviour was polite, an! 
his converſe full of good ſenſe; he viewed his new gueſt 
and his men with great attention, enquiring after the 
country he came from; the name of his king, and for 
what purpoſe he entered thoſe ſeas, The general having 
anſwered thefe queſtions, the king, at his deſire, promit- 
ed him a pilot for Calicut, and invited him to take tie 
pleaſures of his palace. But d Gama excuſed himi!!t, 
promiſing to call there on his return; and at the fan- 
time made the king-a-preſent-of thirteen Moors, he bad 
a little before taken priſoners ; Which che king faid, he 
received with greater pleaſure than if he had given hin: 
{ſuch another city as that of Melinda. 

The king then rowed among the fhips, which he be- 
held with ſurprize, and was greatly delighted at the 
firing of the ordnance ; telling the general, that he neuer 
ſaw any men that pleaſed him fo well as the Port gre!” 
and wiſhed he had ſome of thein to aſſiſt him in his Wars, 
De Gaina, at parting, let two men, at the king's requeit, 
accompany lim; and had, as hoſtages for their ſafety, his 


and poſture, He is then ſtripped, and laid yith his face | 
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court richly dreſſed, and a kind of muſic. De Gama 
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ſon and a prieſt. The next day De Goma and one of his 
principal officers went with armed boats along the ſhore, 
to ſee the king's horſemen run and ſkirmiſh. In a little 
time there came ſome footmen from the king's palace, 
which was in ſight, and bringing his majeſty in a chair 
carried him into the general's boat, where he very cour- 
teouſly intreated him to land and go to the city, becauſe 
his father, who was lame, was deſirous of ſeeing him, 
offering to ſtay with his children on board the ſhip till 
his return; but De Gama, fearing to truſt himſelf, pre- 
tended that he durſt not, on account of his having no 
licence from his ſovereign ; and at length, having ob- 
tained a very expert pilot, he took his leave, 

De Gama, at his return, took with him an ambaſla- 
dor from the king of Melinda, whom he brought to Por- 
tugal; and every thing being ſet led to the ſatisfaction of 
boch monarchies, the Portugueſe aſſiſted the king of Me- 
linda againſt his enemies, and that prince gave them free 
leave to ſettle and build a fort in his capital. 


SECT. Il. 


Of the trincipal of thiſe ſmall Iſiands and Kingdoms which 
7 along the or MxLinDA, particularly PATE, 
Lamo, PEMBA, and ZANZIBAR, or ZANGUEBAR. 


EAR the coaſt of Melinda are ſeveral iſlands and 
petty kingdoms, the moit confiderable of which 
we ſhall here deſcribe, beginning with the kingdom of 
PaTE, which takes its name from its capital, htuat: d 
on a ſmall iſland, at the mouth of the commodious bay, 
named by the Portugueſe Baye Formoſa, in about the 
firſt degree of ſouth latitude. Thi, city is large, well 
built, and populous. It has a good and convenient port, 
and cairies on a conſiderable commerce with the neigh- 
bouring kingdoms and iſlands, particularly thoſe of 
Lamo, Ampaſa, Sian, and Chelichia, which ſurround 
it at a ſmall diſtance, and have alſo their names from 
their reſpective capitals; but all of them are too inſigni- 
ficant to require a farther deſcription. 

The king of Pate is a Mahymetan, as are alſo moſt of 
his ſubjects, and is tributary to the Portugueſe, who 
have a fort in the city, under the command of the gover- 
nor of theſe coaſts, who is little better than a tyrant 
over them. Pate had another town and port, named 
Andra, but it was taken and razed by a Portugueſe 
admical, named Thomas de Souſa, for refuſing, or per- 
haps only neglecting, to piy the uſual tribute. 

The ifle and kingdom of Lamo has alſo its capital of 
the ſame name, which has a good port, and is well wall- 
ed and fortified. The iſland is ſituated at a ſmall diſtance 
from the mouth of the river Oilinanci. The king 
and government, being Mahometans, are frequently at 
war with the reſt of the inhabitants, who are idolaters. 
It is remarkable, that in the year 1589, the king of this 
land was beheaded by the Portugueſe. He was named 
Panebaxita, and his crime, whether real or pretended, 
was his having baſely betrayed Rock Britto, governor 
of the coaſt, fur which he was ſeized, with four of his 
Mahometan ſubjects, in his own capital, by the admi- 
ral Souſa Contingo, and carried to Pate, where they were 
publickly executed in the preſence of that and ſome 
other petty kings of the neighbouring iſlands; from 
which time Lamo has continued tributary to Poriugal. 

The ile and kingdom of PEMBA is ſituated oppoſite to 

the bay of St. Raphael, in the kingdom of Melinda, and 
De Liſle places it in four degrees fifty minutes ſouth 
latitude, It is ſmall and inconfiderable, though its 
princes aſſume the title of kings. 
The iſle and kingdom of ZANGUEBAR, or ZANZIBAR, 
is alſo ſituated oppoſite the bay of St. Raphael, between 
the iſlands of Pemba and Momfia, at the diſtance of 
about eight or nine leagues from the land, and has been 
tributary to Portugal ever ſince their fleet appeared on 
this coaſt, when the king ſubmitted to pay annually a 
certain weight of gold and thirty ſheep. 

This iſland abounds with rivers of excellent water, 


and produces plenty of rice, millet, and ſugar-canes : it 


has alſo foreſts of citron-trees, of an extraordinary ſize 
and odoriferous ſmell, intermixed with a multitude of 
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trade with the adjacent kingdoms, 

The iſlands of Quirimba, Aniſa, Amfia, &c, have 
little worthy of notice, except their breeding great 
numbers of large and ſmall cattle, and abounding with 
corn and fruit; all which, except what is conſumed 
among them, is carried to the continent of Africa, and 
great advantage is made of this commerce. The iſland 
of Quirimba alſo abounds with a coarſe kind of manna, 
of a greyiſh red; it is difficult to diſſolve, but is as 
purgative as the beſt, 

The inhabitants are ſlender, meagre, and weakly, 
notwithſtanding their being great feeders, heir dreſs 
reſembles that of the inhabitants of Melinda, and the 
women are equally fond cf adorning themſelves with 
chains and bracelets of gold and filver. The men in 
general apply themſelves to agriculture and commerce 
for which they are better formed than for war. Their 
trading veſſels are ſlightly made, the timber being faſ- 
tened together by ropes made of flags inſtead of nails, 
and their fails are formed of mats, Thoſe of Zanguebar 
are not only ſtronger and better built, but carry ſome 
great guns on account of their being commonly laden with 
the richeſt merchandize of that coaſt, while the greateſt 
part of the others carry only cattle, rice, and fruit, 


. 
Of the Iſland of MoM RBAZ A. or MomMBaA3so, 


Its Situation, Extent, Climate, and Produce; with. a De- 
ſcription of the City of MUMBAZA, and a conciſe Account 
of its Inhabitants. 


HE iſland of MougAZ A, or MomBaso, is conti- 

guous to that ut Melinda, and is ſituated in four 
degrees five minutes ſouth latitude, in a convenient bay 
formed by the river Quimlinci already mentioned, and 
is ſaid to be about twelve miles in circumference. 

The climate is pretty temperate, conſidering its ſitua- 
tion, and the air healthy. The iſland abounds with ex- 
ccllent ſprings of freſh-water, and the foil, which is 
exceeding fruitful, produces rice, millet, and other 
grain; with varicty of fruit-trecs, and other vegetables 
and eſculents. Here alfo are bred great numbers of cat- 
tle, and various kinds of poultry, Their cattle are well 
ted, and agreeably taſted: they have great plenty of paſ- 
ture, and tome of their ſheep have thoſe large and fat tails 
which we have frequently mentioned, as weighing be— 
tween twenty and thirty pounds. (See page 281.) 

The inhabitants live long and happily, eſpecially in 
the capital, where they enjoy great plenty, with caſe 
and elegance. Their bread, which is made either of 
rice or millet, is in flat cakes, and mixed with ſugar, 
herbs, and other ingredients, to give it a more agreeable 
taſte, They have drink made of rice, and other liquors 
made of honey, or of particular ſorts of fruit, which are 
here excellent, eſpecially their oranges, ſome of which 
are very large, and of exquiſite taſte and flavour, 
Theſe liquors are uſually kept in veſſels of different ſorts 
and fizes, neatly made of bullocks horns, and of the 
ſame materials are their drinking-cups, and other houſ, 
hold utenſils; they having plenty of horns, a d thelr 
artiſts work them with great ſkill and neatneſs. 

'T he city was originally built on a peninſula; but the 
ſpot on which it {ſtands has been ſince turned into an 
iſland, by cutting a canal through the iſthmus in ſuch a 
manner, that one corner of it covers the city, ſo that it 
cannot be ſeen till a perſon enters the port. The houſes 
are built of ſtone, cemented with mortar; the ſtreets are 
ſtrait, though narrow; and the houſes being conti— 
guous, and terraſſed on the tops, one may walk upon 
them from one end of the ſtreet to the other, without in- 
terruption, The city is defended by a ſtrong citadel, 
and before the town is a moſt commodious bay, in which 
the trading veſſels have all the depth and room to fail and 
tack about that can be wiſhed, the channel being wide 
enough for the largeſt of them to enter with all their ſails 
diſplayed. Within this incloſure is a dyke, or cauſeway, 
on the farther fide, built of ſtone, and running acroſs 
the channel, ſo that at low water one may paſs from one 
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orange trees; and the natives carry on a very conſiderable 
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ſide to the other. Beſides the channel which ſurrounds 
the town, there are ſeveral other navigable ones that run 
into the land, 

Here is a great variety of inhabitants, ſome black, 
ſome ſwarthy, others olive, and others white; but they 
generally dreſs after the Arabian manner, and the richer 
ſort very magnificently, chiefly of the richeſt ſilks and 
ſtuffs; and the women wear gold and filver tiſſue, The 
furniture of their houſes is no leſs elegant, it conſiſting 
in rich carpets, paintings, hangings, and a variety» of 
utenſils and ornaments, imported from Per/ia, Cambaia, 
and other countries, The people are repreſented as be- 
ing the moſt affable and civil to ſtrangers of any upon 
this coaſt, though they conſiſt of many nations, com- 
plexions, and religions. They were once all Pagans, 
but the Portugueſe, upon their ſettling in this kingdom, 
made a ſmall number of converts; but afterwards the 
far greater part of them either returned to their ancient 
paganiſm, or turned Aahometans, after the example of 
one of their monarchs who had been brought up in the 
Chriſtian religion, and in the year 1631 married a Chriſ- 
tian ; but falling out with the Portugueſe governor, on 
account of his being guilty of ſome acts of injuſtice or op- 
preſſion, he drove them out of the citadel], adored all the 
Portugueſe that fell into his hands; and, in order to ob- 
tain the protection of the Turks, turned Mahometan. 


— 
Of the Iſland of QUILOA. 


1:s Situation; the Extent and Fertility of the Territory be. 
lenging to it ; a Deſcription of the City of QUILOA, and 
of the Manners of the Inhabitants ; with a conciſe Ac- 
count of the ſmall Kingdoms of MONGALO and ANGO0s, 


HE iſland of QviLoa is ſituated in eight degrees 

twenty minutes ſouth Jatitude, and was firſt diſ- 
covered by the Portugueſe in the year 1498. It has its 
name from its capital, which 1s a large and opulent city ; 
and the kingdom, which alſo bears the ſame name, lies 
oppoſite to it on the continent, and extends about two 
hundred miles from north to ſouth along the coaſt, but 
how far to the weſt is unknown. It is ſeparated from 
the iſland by a narrow channel, and the foil of both is 
ſo nearly of the ſame goodneſs and fertility, that they 
are thought to have been formerly contiguous. The 
country, though low, is very pleaſant and fertile in rice 
and millet, fruit, and good paſture; the inhabitants 
breed abundance of cattle and fowl] of all forts, both 
wild and tame; they have likewiſe great plenty of very 
good fiſh, and, according to moſt travellers, the climate 
is healthy and pretty temperate. 

"The city of QPuilea is large, rich, and well built: 
the houſes are handſome, and built of ſtone and mortar : 
they are ſeveral ftories high, and have behind each a 
pleaſant garden, well watered and cultivated, here be- 
ing plenty of ſprings of freſh-water. The houſes are 
terralied at the top with a hard kind of clay, and the 
ſtrects, as in moſt places under the tropics, are narrow, 
On one ſide of the town is the citadel], which is the re- 
ſidence of the Mahometan prince; it is adorned with 
ſtately towers, and ſurrounded with a ditch and other 
fortifications; it has two gates, one towards the port, 
where is a view of the ſhips ſailing in and out, and the 
other towards the ſea. | 

The king and his ſubjects are Mahometans ; part of 
the latter are black, and part tawny : they all ſpeak 
Arabic, and ſeveral other languages, which they learn 
from the nations with which they trade. Their dreſs 
reſembles that of the Arabians, and is not very different 
from that of the inhabitants of Mombaza; nor do they 
come behind them either in the finery and richneſs of 
their cloaths, the elegance of their furniture, or in their 
manner of living; for they here enjoy the ſame plenty. 
The women in particular are fond of making a gay ap- 
pearance, and of having a variety of ornaments about 
their necks, arms, wriſts, and ancles; in particular they 
have bracelets of ivory curiouſly wrought, which upon 
the death of a parent, a huſband, or other near relation, 
they break in pieces, as a token of their ſorrow ; while 
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the men expreſs their grief by abſtinence from food, and 
ſhaving off their hair. 

There are two ſmall kingdoms or ſtates betweg:, 
Quiloa and Moſambique ? the former is called Mongalo; 
but though very ſmall, it is well peopled, moſtly with 
Arabs, and the inhabitants carry on a conſiderable trade 
in gold, elephants teeth, gums, &c, 

Ihe other is named Argos from its capital, and by the 
French and Italians is called Angrche and Angochia 
This kingdom is much ſmaller than that of Mangas. 
which is faid to extend far weſtward into the continent, 
Both of them are fertile, produce a great deal of rice 
and millet, and breed abundance of cattle. The inha— 
bitants of both are chiefly Mahometans, but intermixed 
with negroes, who are idolaters, and are remarkable for 
the ſmallneſs of their ſtature. They go naked from the 
middle upwards, and wear round the waiſt a piece of 
ſilk and callico; ſome wear a turban, and others 20 


all fond of trade, which they carry on chiefly with the 
kingdoms of Quiloa, Melinda, Mombaza, and Mgnge 
motapa. | 


SE © Is V. 
Of the Kingdom of Mosamnico, er Mosansique. 


Its Situation, Vegetables, Animals, and Minerals; with a 
Deſcription of the City of the fame Name, and of its In- 
Portance to the PORTUGUESE, 


HE next kingdom of any note ſtill farther to the 

ſouth is that of MosamsBico, or Mosampique, 
thus named from its capital, which is ſituated on an 
iſland in the ſixteenth degree of ſouth latitude, and is the 
chief of the three iſlands of which this kingdom is com- 
poſed ; the others are called by the Portugueſe St. George 
and St. James, and all three lie at the mouth of the fi- 
ver Magincata, or Megincata, between the kingdom of 
Quiloa, and that of Sefala. 

Though the iſland of Moeſambico is the largeſt of the 
three, it is nevertheleſs very ſmall, not being above two 
bow-ſhots in breadth, and about fix in length. It is 
ſituated about two miles from the continent. The bay 
is about three miles in circuit, the points of land on cach 
ſide advancing into the fea; and the two iſlands of St. 
George and St. James lie on each fide of it, facing the 
continent. The bay, which ſerves for a haven both for 
the iſlands and continent, is convenient and ſafe, it hav- 
ing ſeldom leſs than eight or ten fathoms water; which 
is 10 clear, that one may fee every bank, rock, and ſhal- 
low, and may fail into it without a pilot, 

The foil of this iſland is only a white barren ſand, yet 
the wealthy part of the inhabitants have in many parts of 
it found means to procure an artificial foil, on which 
grow very fine ananas, citrons, oranges, figs, and other 
fruit, notwithſtanding there being great ſcarcity of water; 
but the far greateſt part of their other fruits, pulſe, and 
roots, are brought thither from the continent, where 
the ground is fat, and produces plenty of rice and miller, 
and a variety of fruits, pulſe, and roots. 

Among the plants they have one called by the Porty- 
gueſe pas d antac, or antac weed, which ſpreads itſeli 
along the ground, and bears a fruit like our pears, but 
ſomewhat long, ſoft, and green: its chief virtue lies in 
the root, which, they ſay, is a ſovereign remedy againſt 
a diſtemper to which they give the name of antac, and is 
occaſioned by the too great familiarity of the Furopears 
with the negro women of that country ; this being the 
only remedy they know for it. 

The inhabitants make ſeveral pleaſant liquors from 
their fruits; but their moſt common drink is made of 
millet, and called puembo. | 

They alſo breed many cattle, great and ſmall, parti- 
cularly the ſheep with large tails. There are likewiſe 
great numbers of wild beaſts, as wild boars, ſtags, and 
elephants ſo miſchievous, that the inhabitants are obliged 
to kindle large fires round their corn-ficlds, to prevent 
their deſtroying the fruit of their labours. | 

The woods are filled with wild-fowl of all ſorts, par- 
ticularly with a kind of wild poultry, not unlike thoſe 

common 


bareheaded, according to their circumſtances : they are 
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common among us, except their being as large as tur- 
keys, ſpotted with White and grey; but their heads are 
{maller in proportion, and their combs are ſhorter, 
thicker, and of a more vivid red than thoſe of our fowls. 
Their fleſh is black, but more delicious than that of any 
other fowl, as the fleſh of their hogs, which are here in 

reat abundance, is finer eating than that of any other 
beaſt, The fowls above-mentioned are extremely whole- 
ſome, and ſome of the people eat them quite raw, with- 
out feeling any inconvenience from it. Ihe only defect 
is the blackneſs of the fleſh, which when boiled turns 
the broth of the ſame diſguſtſul hue, and makes it re- 
ſemble ink; but thoſe who feed upon it receive ample 
amends from its exquiſite taſte and flavour, as well as 
from the wholeſome nouriſhment it yields. 

The country abounds in gold, which is waſhed down 
by the rivers in great quantities, and forms a chief part 
of the commerce of the country, Ivory, ebony, ſlaves, 
and cattle, are likewiſe IN for European goods, 


laſt were ſo valued among them, that when the Portu- 
gucſe firſt came there, they would give fifteen cows for 
one of them. They have likewiſe ſome ſilver and other 
metals, but the inhabitants do not trade with it; and 
indeed are fo miſtruſtful of ' ſtrangers, that they do not 
like to have any dealings with them, but wholly confine 
their trade to the coaſters, to whom they convey their 
merchandize in ſmall boats made of a ſingle piece of 
timber ; but if the nature or quantity of the cargo re- 
quire a more capacious veſſel, they make them of planks 
joined together with ropes, made of the bark of the 
palm-tree, without the aſſiſtance of either pegs or 
nails. 

The city of Meſambico is very handſome, and the 
houſes well built, eſpecially the churches and convents. 
The fort is alſo one of the ſtrongeſt and beſt contrived 
the Portugueſe have on this coaſt ; it is of a ſquare form, 
with each corner flanked by a bulwark, and defended by 
ſome pieces of artillery, It is alſo ſurrounded by a three- 
fold rampart and large ditch, and is ſo ſtrong as to be 
proof againſt all the attempts made by the Dutch againſt 
it. Upon the whole, the port of Moſambico is in a 
manner the key of the EA Indies to the Portugueſe, 
which if once loſt, or wretted from them by an Euro- 
fean trading nation, they would find it difficult to — 
on their commerce into the Ea Indies; it being almo 
impoſſible to continue their voyage thither without ſuch 
a place of refreſhment, where they can take in freſh 
water, proviſions, and other neceſlaries. We need not 
therefore wonder at the Dutch having made many ſtre— 
nuous, though hitherto fruitleſs, attempts to wreſt it out 
of their hands, particularly in the year 1606, when ad- 
miral Paul Van Caerden laid ſiege to it with forty ſtout 
ſhips ; but after lying before it thirty-two days, finding 
all his efforts fruſtrated, he was glad to riſe the ſiege, 
and continue his voyage to the Indies. 


TEC TT. Th 
Of the Kingdom of SOFALA, 


Its Situation, Climate, Soil, Produce, and Face of the Coun- 
try. The Perſons, Dreſs, Food, Employments, and Re- 
ligion of the Natives; with the Manner in which the 
PoRTUGUESE ſubdued the Country. 


O the ſouthward of Zangucbar lies SOFALA, or 
CEFOLA, a kingdom of which, from its abounding 
in gold, many of the learned have ſuppoſed to be the 
ophir, whence king Solomon annually drew ſuch prodi- 
gious quantities of that valuable metal. 

This kingdom extends along the coaſt from the river 
Cuama on the north, to that of Magnico, fince called 
Rio de Spirito Sancto, on the ſouth; that is, from the 
ſeventeenth to the twenty-fifth degree of ſouth latitude, 
having, according to the lateſt obſervations, Cape Co- 
riantes about two degrees from the laſt mentioned 1iver, 
and not in the middle between them, as ſome geographers 
have placed it. It is bounded on the eaſt by the Indian 
ſea, and on the weſt by the empire of Monometapa, and 


ſuch as little bells, knives, ſciflars, and razors. Theſe 
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| according to Marmol, is ſeven hundred and fifty leagues 


in compals, | 

Ihe temperature, ſoil, and produce of the country are, 
much the ſame with thoſe of Zanguebar; only, as it is 
farther from the Line, the heat is more moderate, and 
the land more fertile in rice, millet, and paſturage. The 
beſt part of the country lies between Cape Coriantes and 
the river de Santo Spirito, where are the moſt numerous 
herds of cattle, eſpecially of the larger kind, which are 
the more neceſſary as the inhabitants have ſcarcely any 


other fue] but cows dung; and the country is much ex- 


poſed to the ſoutherly winds, which are as piercing on 
that ſide of the Line, as our northern winds are on this. 
Here alſo the elephants herd in large droves, and being 
the chief food of the common people, ſuch numbers of 
them are killed for the ſake of their fleſh, that, accord- 
ing tc the report of the natives, they ſeldom kill fewer 
than between four and five thouſand one year with ano— 
ther, which is in a great meaſure confirmed by the vaſt 
quantity of ivory exported from thence by the Euro— 
peans, 

On the contrary, that part of the country which ex- 
tends from Cape Coriantes to the river Cuama, abounds 
with mountains covered with large woods; and the val- 
lies, being watered with a variety of ſprings and rivu— 
lets, are extremely fertile and agreeable ; and here the 
king and his court ſpend the greateſt part of the year, 
Among other advantages, we are told that this diviſion 
of the country enjoys ſuch an odoriferous verdure, that, 
the coaſt being low on that fide, the fragrance which 
exhales from it is frequently perceived by mariners at a 
great diſtance before even the land itſelf appears: but 
from the above cape to the river of Sando Spirito the 
country is rough, barren, and leſs inhabited, except by 
elephants, lions, and other wild bcaſts, 

Moſt of the natives of Szfala are black, with ſhort 
curled hair, there being but tew of a tawny or ſwarthy 
complexion. They are taller, and have a genteeler ſhape 
than the negroes of Maſambigue and Quilea ; and thoſe 
who live near Cape Cortantes are eſteemed extremely 
courteous, 

Their common dreſs is the ſame with that of the inha- 
bitants of Miſambique, that is, a piece of filk cotton 
wrapped round their waiſt, and hanging down to the 
knees, the reſt of the body being naked, only thoſe in 
more affluent circumſtances wear a turban on their heads, 
and all of them adorn their necks, arms, wriits, and 
ancles with rings of gold, filver, amber, or coloured 
beads, according to their rank. "Theſe ſtuffs and orna- 
ments are chiefly brought to them by the Portugueſe ; 
and the perſons of diſtinction wear ſwords. 

They cultivate plenty of rice and millet, which ſerves 
them for bread, and eat both the fleſh of elephants, that 
of their large and ſmall cattle, and alſo hiſh, of which 
both the ſea and rivers yield great plenty and variety, 

They have likewiſe a kind of beer made of rice and 
millet, and ſome other liquors made of honey, palm, 
and other fruits. The honey is here in ſuch plenty, that 
great part of it lies neglected, no more of it being ga- 
thered by the people than they themſelves uſe, or than is 
ſufficient for extracting ſo much wax out of it as will 
procure them filks and painted cottons in exchange, For 
though they make great quantities of white cloth, they 
have not yet learned the art of dyeing it; they are there- 
fore obliged to ſend it, or at leaſt their thread, to be dyed 
at Guzarat, or other places, of ſuch colours as are moſt 
in vogue among them. Their chief commerce is with 
the inhabitants of Melinda, Mombaſco,\ Duilca, and Mo- 
ſambigue, who come hither in their ſmall barges, which 
are laden with a variety of the above-mentioned ſtuffs of 
all colours, which they exchange for gold, ivory, wax, 
and ambergriſe ; and the Scfalans uſually go and ex- 
change theſe ſilks and coloured cloths with the inhabi- 
tants of Monomotapa for gold, not by weight, but in 
ſuch quantities as will ſatisfy the ſeller, ſo that the pro- 
fit of the exchange commonly amounts to ninety or 
ninety- five per cent. 

Beſides the gold they obtain from Monomotapa, the 
kingdom of Sæfala has conſiderable quantities of that va- 
luable metal, which, according to the Portugeſe inha- 

| bitants, 
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bitants, yield the value of two millions of metigals an- | the Portugueſe. By the good offices of his friend Z , 
| nually, each metigal being valued at about fourteen | he met with a kind reception from the old A74,,,.,, 
| French livres; and it is ſaid that the merchants from | monarch, whom he afterwards viſited, notwithitang:.,, 
Mecca and other parts export, in time of peace, about | the ſtrenuous oppoſition of the Arabs againit his landing, 
the ſame quantity. The ſoldiers are paid in gold duſt, | the dangers they told him he mult run before he could 
) juſt as it is gathered, which is of ſo pure and fo fine a reach the royal palace, and the difficulty he would find 
| yellow, that it greatly exceeds ours, no other gold being | in getting acceſs to the king. But he met with al tg 
Fl fuperior to it but that of Japan. ſucceſs he could with for, the old monarch not on! 
1 3 1 : granting him free leave to build the fortreſs, but, 20 4 
As to the metropolis, it ſtands na low and unhealthy | farther mark of his regard, delivered up to him about 
ſituation, and was at the firſt arrival of the Portugueſe, twenty of his countrymen who had been lately fig. 
but an inconſiderable town, neither large nor walled, it | recked on that coaſt, and who had been treatcd with 
| having no other fence than a hedge of thorns; but it has | the utmoſt hoſpitality. = 
been fince fortified, and in = reſpect greatly improved The old monarch had, however, a ſon-in-law, named 
by thoſe Europeans, who called it Cuama, as well as the Mengo Muſaf, a brave and warlike prince, who boldiy 
fort which they built for its defence; the city being con- laid before him his apprehenſions of the danger tha 
| | veniently ſituated on a ſmal! iſland, at the mouth of the | would attend his receiving thoſe ſtrangers into his deni. 
N river Cuama: but it has ſince reſumcd its antient name, | njgng. and much more at his permitting them to fortity 
and both pilots and geographers now call it Sofala. | themſelves there, at the imminent hazard of his oben 

There are two other towns on the coaſt, one called ſafety and that of his ſubjects. Whatever vere the king's 

Haulema, and the other Dardema; beſides the villages | views, he endeavoured to difipate Muſaf's fears, by tell- 
| of Gaſta, Becha, Savona, and ſome others, ing him, that time, which brings every thing to light, 
| would ſoon diſcover his motives for thus encdufaging 
theſe dreadful ſtrangers. Thou wilt ſoon, ſaid he, 
66 perceive them dwindle into nothing, through the hear 


At the firſt arrival of the Portugueſe the people uſed 
no other weapon than the javelin, the ſcymetar, the 
- # a he hatchet ; but the : PRE" ; 
| bow and arrow, the dagger, and the hatchet ; but they | ,, and inclemency of a climate to which they are uneg. 
have been ſince taught the uſe of fire-arms, both ſmall | ,, 5 : . 
| 0 : cuſtomed, and then it will be time enough to difte 
| and great. The king keeps a great number of forces in | , "I" : TE 
| he 5 b c wy them out of their fort, if they do not abandon it of 
| pay, — — pe r Fer power fu - 74 hole ow accord” Tho prince acguieſced in his 
0 awe, an ir governo ' ö 111 
kecp the whole kingdom in awe, a rap. "FPS | reaſons, and the fortreſs was carried on with double yi. 


veſlels of obſervation to prevent what they call an illicit er 5 "ns 
trade, particularly the exportation of gold, without his — all Solis — . his ſubjects to lend the 


| ſpecial licence. . His majeſty was, however, ſoon alarmed by the pa- 


3 3 7 * + = 

| As the Arabs have been for ſome centuries ſettled on _— dee e 1 5 pay i 133 Am 
F the coaſt, they, as in many places in the Ea/? Indies, have fr. . 1 LE os wm as f 8 75 n eee 
obtained the dominion; and both the king and his court, Aale F = | ae 55 hs 5 7 pris. e and 
with a great part of the people, are deſcended from them; = yy get. hs I” W — 2 * ng ae 
they ſpeak the Arabic tongue, and are ſtill of the Mahs- i 3 * 4 . eee oe 3 * * es wy 1 pr gs 
| ** Wor ; . ; 7 : angers ort in 

ö metan religion. But the original natives retain their an- katie: e eee N, own power 
| Cient cuſtoms, both of a civil and I nature: they |. 8 ts T6 firip you of your's and of your kingdom j 
| nn 3 mn Have they not by the like artifices expelled the king 
| | call Mozimo, or Guimguimo, and have neither idols, | . of Onil * 4 Y rai * 1 758 
. . a uiloa, and robbed many other princes in 4/51 a 
x _— — e ee r rf mw & and India of their 9 Where, in 3 

7 vide Ap 4 f P 1 © they ever got a footing without leaving numberlet: 
them with the utmoſt ſeverity, not from a ſpirit of per- | _. , y their villai Ferueltv? If * Hi mi — 
: r : 25 races of theii villainy and cruelty ? If therefore you have 
| | eva . _ ner ago, 3 . = any regard for your 25 and ene, deſtroy them be- 
1 rigour, and, with reſpect to the laſt, make it death for fore they are become too powerful, leſt hereafter you 

0 a . . . cc > > 1 1 1 i ' ; (* 

| any man to be found fitting upon a ſopha, or mat, with | 8 to avert the elf ee which they 
| | a married woman : yet they allow of polygamy as much as bots. for at bend rar, oy 
k | 


the Mahometans. They do not ſeem to have any religious ce- 200 rk had the Re ha _ and the alarmed 
remonies, except in obſerving ſome particular days of the . 3 , 4 — 
7 110 


i moon, as the firſt, ſixth, ſeventh, eleventh, ſixteenth, &c. a 


ich th kind of ine to their & ( were to fall upon the Portugueſe, while they were em- 
> wn piece Hl. Te gang Px Np e ployed in building the fort. Unhappily for him, he had 


a traitor who watched all his motions; this was Zaczte, 
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if gg us Yardage to their parents, whoſe bones, after 
Fi the fleſh is conſumed, they preſerve in a place appro- . a 1 BD | 
1 priated to that uſe; and, in „„ of their 4.768 who was originally of Aby/Jmian extraction, but having 
1 their being to them, ſet plenty of proviſions before them been taken priſoner when voung by the — of 
and offer up their petitions to them as if they were ſtil] Sofala, had embraccd their religion, and by his addreſs, 
alive, not forgetting to pray for the preſervation and had raiſed himſelf to the higheſt degree of credit with 
proſperity of the king. Having ended their petitions, | the old king; but being now corrupted by the Ports- 
they fit down in their white garments, which is the pro- gueſe, he betrayed all his maſter 5 ſecrets, and failed not, 
per colour on theſe occaſions, and eat what had been | 2? this occaſion, to ſend them timely notice of the defiga 
ſerved up to the dead, which concludes the ceremony. formed againſt them; on which Ch prepared to give 


Thi ſt is alſi ctiſed by the Chi them a warm reception, 
er . R Accordingly on the day appointed the 8 furi- 


| ouſly attacked the fort by throwing lighted brands into 
We ſhall conclude this article with an account of the | it, while others aſſailed the walls with their warlike en— 
manner in which the Portugueſe obtained the power and gines. The beſieged, with 1.5 50 at their head, made a 
authority they exerciſe throughout the kingdom of | very brave defence; but being re uced to thirty-five men, 
Sofala. the reſt being either ſick or invalids, they would have 
| ſtood a poor chance againſt fix thouſand men, had not 

Franceſco Gnaja, by others called Anaga, was the firſt | Zacote found means to enter the fort at the head of a 
Portugueſe admiral who came to anchor before the city | hundred men, who immediately attacked the beſiegers 
of Sefala. He had with him only four of his ſmalleſt | with ſuch bravery that a deſperate conflict enſued, in 
veſſels, for two of his fleet were ſo large that they could | which the Portugueſe, now inſpired with freſh courage, 
not enter the port. Having engaged in his intereſt | diſcharged their artillery and darts with ſuch vigour, that 
Zacote, one of the court, he ſent him to the king, whoſe | the beſiegers ſoon fled with the utmoſt precipitation and 
name was 7uſef, and was then blind with age, to obtain | terror, leaving them the quiet poſſeſſion of their for- 
leave to build a fortreſs near the city, which he pretend- | treſs; but the Portugueſe boldly ruſhing out purſued 
ed would be of great ſervice to the king, as well as to them with the utmoſt fury, not only into the city, but 

for 
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forced their way into the royal palace. They even 
crowded into the very apartment into which the old king 
had retired, and found him lying on his couch; but their 
inſolence ſoon rouſed his courage, ſo that blind and old 
as he was, he haſtily aroſe, and darted ſeveral javelins at 
them, which, as they crowded thick upon him, did ſome 
exccution, ſeveral of them being wounded ; and among 
the reſt Gaia received a wound in his neck; when on a 
ſudden the Portugueſe agent advanced with his drawn ſcy- 
metar towards the king, and at one blow ſtruck off his 
head, which filled his attendants with dread and horror, 
Gnaja, fully ſatisfied in ſeeing the good old king 
lying in his b ood, and headleſs at his feet, immediately 
forbad his men to offer any farther violence fowards a 
people whom he pretended he wanted to gain by acts of 
friendſhip, rather than to terrify with farther proofs of 


S103 


the Portugueſe bravery and martial proweſs ; adding, that 
as they had by this time ſufficiently experienced the one, | 


| 
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he was now ready and willing to give them the moſt con- 


vincing proofs of the other, by acts of humanity and 
compaſſion to their preſent diſtreſs. This plauſible 
ſpeech had the deſired effect; and the Sofalons, finding 
they had to do with a nation that was too ſtrong and 
artful for them to contend with, forbore all farther hoſ- 
tilities. | 

Of/ſ5rio obſerves, that Gnaja, having ſucceeded ſo far, 
thought it now time to ſettle this newly ſubdued ſtate 
and, as a mark of the Portugueſe generoſity and gratitude, 
to reward the perfidious Zacete for his friendſhip and 
fidelity to them in the ampleſt manner. He accordingly 
cauſed him to be ſent for in great pomp, and then pro- 
claimed him king of Sofala, enjoining the people to obey 
him as their ſovereign, H# next obliged him to take 
the oath of fidelity and allegiance to the king of Portu- 
gal, and to promiſe to behave on all occaſions as his 
moſt faithful tributary, 
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Of their Situation; with a conciſe Account of CoMORA the 
principal of them, and of MAYoTTA, MoHILLA, and 
ANGAZEJA. Of the delightful 1 JoHAN NA 4 
View of it from the Road; and a ſpeedy Cure of the Sick 
who are ſet on ſhore. The Face of the Country, as it ap- 
peared in a Walk taken by two Engliſh Gentlemen : with 
an Account of the Fruits, Beaſts, Birds, and Fiſhes. 


HE Comora iſlands take their name from Comora, 

the largeſt of them; they are five in number, and 
the other four are diſtinguiſhed by the names of Mayotta, 
Maohilla, Angazeja, and Johanna. The laſt is ſituated 
in twelve degrees fifteen minutes ſouth latitude, and 
all of them lie oppoſite the ſhore of Zanguebar, and 
north of the great iſland of Madagaſcar. 

ComMoRa, the largeſt and moſt northerly of theſe 
Iſlands, is not frequented by any Europeans, it having 
no ſafe harbour, and the natives being untractable and 
averſe to any commerce with ſtrangers. For this perhaps 
they have ſufficient reaſon, as it was too common for 
the Portugueſe, eſpecially at their firſt entering thoſe 
ſeas, to take advantage of the ſimplicity of the inhabi- 
tants, unacquainted with arms and incapable of defence, 
and to land parties in order to rob and commit all poſſible 
outrages on the natives, whom they frequently carried 
away ſlaves. This may have given them a traditional 
averſion to all ſtrangers ; and it is not improbable, that 
the revenge they might take on the next who viſited 
them, without diſtinguiſhing the innocent from the 
guilty, may have gained them the inhoſpitable charaQer 
which they ſtill retain, 

ANGAZEJA, MayoTTaA, and MoniLLa, are but lit- 
tle reſorted to, on account of the ſuperior advantages of 
Johanna, in the ſafety of its road, and the civilized diſ- 
poſition of the e which, together with the 
fineneſs of the country, have induced the Europeans to 
touch there for refreſhments. 

The ſhips on their arrival anchor in the road on the 
welt ſide of the iſland ; where the high hills, covered 
with evergreens, ending in a delightful valley, form the 
moſt pleaſing landſcapes that can be imagined. The 
lailors uſually pitch a tent on ſhore for the reception of 
the ſick, when, ſuch is the excellence of the climate, that 
thoſe ever ſo much diſabled with that dreadful diſeaſe the 
ſcurvy, generally recover their health with ſurpriſing 
ſpeed; which is probably as much owing to the reviving 
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influence of the earth, as to the variety of excellent re- 
freſhments with which the country abounds, The com- 
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mon ſailors who arrive in health, are however in danger; 
by their intemperance in eating the delicious fruits the 
iſland affords, of laying the foundation of diſtempers 
which break out when they go again to ſea. It has alſo 
been ſaid, that lying aſhore is prejudicial to them, on 
account of the moiſt vapours diffuſed from the neigh- 
bouring hills; but all the danger here is probably occa- 
ſioned by a tent not being ſufficient to preſerve them 
from the keenneſs of the night-air, and from the damps 
which rite from the earth. 

We cannot convey a better or more perfect idea of this 
beautiful iſland, which is no more than about ninety 
miles round, than by giving a deſcription of a walk taken 
by the ingenious Mr. Gee and another Engliſh gen- 
tleman the ſecond day after their arrival, which we ſhall 
do in his own words. 

As we ſet out pretty =P in the morning, we made 
© a ſhift to penerate about five miles into the country 
© before the ſun began to be any ways troubleſome z 
and this was no ſmall ſtretch, conſidering the mountain- 
% ous way we had to go. We ſhad fowling-pieces with 
us, and the view of excellent ſport in ſhooting, could 
„ we have reached the places where we might perceive 
© the game lay: but we could not conquer the aſcent 
of the hills, though we endeavoured to ſcramble up 
© them on our hands and knees, We were obliged 
therefore to reſt ſatisfied with what ſmall birds preſented 
& themſelves in the vallies and hills that were paſſable. 
«© We made our breakfait on pine- apples, and the milk 
& of cocoa-nuts, which ſerved to quench our thirſt, 
About noon, coming to a beautiful piece of water, 
„ we ſeated ourſelves in the ſhade by the banks of it, to 
© make a ſecond meal, as well as to enjoy the tinklin 
„ of ſeveral little ſprings and natural caſcades that fel 
„ from the rocks, and, according to their diſtance, 
& ſeemed to ſound a gradation of notes, ſo as to form a 
kind of agreeable ſoothing water-mulic. 

„ The orange and lime-trees, which ſtood in great 
„ numbers about that ſpot of ground, bending under 
ce the weight of their fruit, diffuſed a moſt fragrant 
„ odour, There were alſo pine-apples which grew 
& wild of eleven and thirteen inches in circumference, 
„ of a much richer flavour than thoſe I afterwards met 
« with in India. Our guides too made us diſtinguiſh 
a number of goyava, and eſpecially plum-trees, the 
% ſize of whoſe fruit is about that of a damaſcene, and 
© leaves a pleaſant reliſh on the palate for ſome minutes 
after it is eaten. All theſe growing promiſcuouſly, and 
«© without the leaſt arrangement or order, combined with 
be the falls of water and the ſtupendous height of the 
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& ſurrounding hills, covered with trees and verdure, and 
© in their various breaks and projections exhibiting the 
« boldeſt ſtrokes of nature, altogether compoſed what 
© might, without exaggeration, be called a terreſtrial 
© paradiſe, compared to which the fineſt gardens in Eu- 
& rope, with their ſtatues, artificial caſcades, com- 
& partments, and all the refinements of human inven- 
« tion would appear poor indeed] Here it was impoſ- 
&« ſible for art to add any thing, but what would rather 
& ſpoil than adorn the ſcenery. 

© It was not then without regret that we quitted ſo 
„ charming a ſpot, after having feaſted our eyes with 
© the beauties of it; to which it may be mentioned, as 
& no inconſiderable addition, that there was no fear of 
wild beaſts or venomous creatures mixed with our 
& pleaſure, the iſland being ſo happy as to produce none. 
& We returned then to our tent, well paid for the ſlight 
& fatigue we had undergone in this little excurſion.” 

Beſides the fruit al:cady mentioned, and many others 
common in the Indies, there is a remarkable fort of 
| ſwect oranges of a ſmall ſize, not exceeding that of a 
| common apricot, but filled with a juice that has a much 
| more delicious flavour than the larger ſort generally im- 
. ported here from Portugal, under the name of China 
1 oranges; and their being gathered ripe and freſh from 
f | the tree, is doubtleſs an advantage to their taſte. 
i In the woods are a great number of monkies of dif- 
|| ſerent kinds and ſizes, and a beaſt about the bignels 
[ 
' 


of a common monkey, with a head nearly reſembling 
that of a fox; it has a lively piercing eye, its coat is 
| woolly, and generally of a mouſe colour; and its tail, 
J which is about three feet long, is variegated with circles 
| of bjack, within an inch of each other, quite to the end ; 
the natives call it a mocawk, and when taken young it 
ſoon grows exceeding tame: the country alſo abounds 
with ſquirrels, which are generally large and ſhy ; but 
neither well ſhaped, nor of an agreeable colour. 

| 'T heir oxen, which are very numerous, are of a mid- 
J dling ſize, and, like thoſe in the ZEaft-Indzes, are re- 
markable for their differing from ours in having a large 
fleſhy excreſence between their neck and back, which 
when kept in pickle for ſome time, is generally preferred 
either to tongue or udder, it, taſting like firm marrow, 
and nothing can be imagined ſweeter than their fleſh. 

Thcir fowls are alſo extremely good and fat; but our 
bh author obſerves, that he had no opportunity of taſting 
1 their game, of which they are ſaid to have great variety; 
$5 but the natives are very indifferent ſportſmen, either 
To with net or gun. 

The fea allo furniſhes them with fiſh of different ſorts, 
and in great abundance, which they are very expert at 
catching. Among the reſt they have a particular {pecies 
called the parrot-fiih, which is beautified with the livelieſt 
colours that can be imagined ; it 1s about three feet and 
a half in length, thick in proportion, and is eſteemed 
delicious eating. They have likewiſe ſome fat fiſh that 
nearly reſembles the turbot, and alſo thornbacks, mul- 
lets, and ſcveral other ſorts, 


F 


Of the Perſons, Dreſs, Ford, Language, and Manners of 
the Natives; with a Deſcription of their Huts, and of 
the Town of JOHANNA, 


OS T of the inhabitants are tall of ature, ſtrong, 
and well proportioned; they have piercing eyes, 
long black hair, lips ſomewhat thick, and their com- 
plexions in general are of a colour betwecn olive and 
black; but their women are rather more clumſily made 
than the men. | 
The common people only wear a ſkull-cap of any 
ſort of ſtuff, and a coarſe wrapper round their loins; but 
thoſe of ſuperior rank have a kind of wide-ſleeved ſhirt 
hanging over a pair of long drawers, and a waiſtcoat, 
which is either thick or thin according to the ſeaſon ; 
few wear turbans, except thoſe of a high rank: theſe are 
al ſo uſually diſtinguiſhed by the nails of their fingers and 
toes, which they ſuffer to grow to an immoderate length, 
and tinge them with allhenna, a yellowiſh red, furniſhed 
by a ſhrub that grows in the marſhy places of the iſland, 
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They uſually carry large knives, or poniards, which are 
ſtuck in a ſaſh they wear round their waiſts; ſome of 
them have filver or agate handles, but they have com. 
monly wooden ones carved. | 

The women take more pains in their dreſs, and wear 
a ſhort jacket and petticoat, with a fort of looſe gown, 
and veil to cover their faces. They uſually adorn their 
arms and wriſts with a number of bracelets made of lilver, 
pewter, copper, iron, and glaſs, according to their rank 
and circumſtances. Their fingers and toes, and the ſmall 
of their legs, are likewiſe decked with chains and rings, 

. . . S 

Their ears are {tuck fo full of mock jewels and ornaments 
of metal, that the lobes. are in particular greatly dilated 
and weighed down, which they are taught from their 
infancy to conſider as a ſingular beauty. 

The children of both ſexes are ſuffered to go ſtark 
naked from the time of their birth till they are ſeven or 
eight years old; which proceeds leſs from any conſidera. 
tion of the heat of the climate, than from phyſical rea- 
ſons; for they imagine, that infants are more apt to be 
hurt by heat than by cold, and that the free accels of 
the air to every part of the body is nutritious and more 
favourable to their growth, than their being heated by 
ſwathing-and cloaths, which deprive them of a hardineis 
conducive to health; and in caſe of ny diſpoſition to 
deformity obſtruct the free courſe of nature, which ſtrives 
to free itſelf from any imperfections. By this means they 
arc alſo preſerved from the galling and chafing of cloaths, 
which frequently occation ſuch cryings and ſtrainings, 
as if not carefully attended to terminate in ruptures. 

As the ſoil is of itſelf ſo naturally fertile as to prodic: 
every thing they covet for food, ſo their conſtitutional 
indolence keeps them ſatisfied, without any attempts to 
improve it by tillage or cultivation. They chicfly ſub— 
ſiſt on milk and vegetables, both which they poſſeſs in 
great plenty and perfection. Inſtead of oli] and vinegar 
to their ſallads, which are of the lettuce kind, they uſe a 
liquid which has ſome reſemblance to our + Anat 1 and 
is a preparation of the juice yiclded on inciſion from the 
cocoa-nut tree, 

Their language is a corrupt Arabic, mixed with the 
Zanquebar tongue of the oppolite part of the continent, 
from whence the Comsra iſlands were probably firſt peo- 
pled : but thoſe of the faireſt complexion, who are ge- 
nerally of the beſt rank, or at leaſt the moſt eſteemed 
amongſt them, derive their colour partly from the Aa 
mixture, and partly from their communication with 
Europeans, which was formerly much more common 
than at preſent. 

Their manners ſtill retain much of the ſimplicity of 
uncultivated nature. The mildneſs of the climate renders 
them indolent and prone to venery. They frequently 
make uſe of the liberty granted them by their religion, 
which is that of Mabometaniſin, of divorcing their wives 
upon flight pretences, for the ſake of novelty ; they 
have uſually two or three of them, and may have as 
many concubines as they can maintain. 

Though they are forward to beg whatever they like, 
they are far from being thievith, They treat the Eugliſb in 
a very friendly manner, not merely from a principle of 
intereſt and convenience, though this has doubtleſs tome 
influence, but alſo from a ſenſe of gratitude, for the ef- 
fectual aſſiſtance they formerly received from them in 
their wars from the Mobillans, and from their being 
aſſured, by frequent intercourſe with them, that the) 
have no intention to invade their country or liberty, 
of which they retain a ſtrong jealouſy againſt the Pertu- 
gueſe and other European nations; but chiefly place their 
ſafety in the inacceſſibility of their mountains, which 
nature has formed as an impenetrable barrier and defence 
of the inland country. 

The huts of the lower ſort of people have ſome re- 
ſemblance to our barns, the ſides being formed of recds 
ticd together, and plaſtered over with a mixture of clay 
and cow-dung ; and the roofs are thatched with cocoa- 
leaves. That man is thought very great who has a houle 
erected with ſtone and mud. 

The town, or more properly village, of Johanna, 15 
compoſed of about two hundred houſes and huts toge- 
ther. Thoſe houſes, which are of ſtone, belong to the 
chief, who is honoured with the title of king of Joan; 
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buildings are very low, and only of one ſtory high, 
They permit ſtrangers to come familiarly into their firſt 
apartment, all the others being reſerved for their fami- 
5 of ſtone and mud, and does not make a better 
teure than a common Hugliſb alms-houſe; it being 
wicichedly furniſhed, and aukwardly hung with pieces 
of coarſe chintz. with here and there a ſmall looking- 
. Vet with all this inferiority in point of {tate and 
or2ndeur, in compariſon with what is ſeen in more ex- 
tenfive and civilized kingdoms, his title of king cannot 
be improper, he having all the eſtentials of royalty, and 
an unlimited power over his ſubjects both in temporals 
and ſpirituals; with the government of ſeventy-three 
villages, and near thirty thouſand inhabitants, 
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Of the Manner in which TJOHANNA became ſullject to the 
preſent ue 0 Kings. The Preſents neceſſary to be made 
him. The Manner in which Trad® is carried on in Ca- 
nocs, The Canoes and Panguays deſcribed. 


| HE grand-father of the preſent king, ſays our au- 
thor, was an Arab, or Mooriſh trader to Miſam- 
bique, where on a quarr-] with a Portugueſe, with whom 
he was dealing for ſlaves, he killed bim; and being oblig- 
ed inſtantly to fly, put to ſea in the firſt boat he could 
ſeize on the ſhore, when the firſt land he made was Jo- 
hanna ; where meeting with an hoſpitable reception, he 
remained ſome vears in obſcurity, till an Arabian veſlel 
being driven in there by ſtreſs of weather, he made him- 
ſelf known to his countrymen, and procured them all the 
relief the place afforded. In the mean while he had per- 
fectly learned the language, was become acquainted with 
the manners of the inhabitants, and was ſo pleated with 
the fertility and pleaſantneſs of the country. that he not 
only laid aſide all thoughts of leaving it, but formed a 
ich:me to raiſe himſelf to the ſovereignty of it; and the 
Arabs, his countrymen, readily entered into his views, from 
the advantages they hoped to derive from his ſucceſs. 
Inſtead of procceding on a plan of violence, he made 
himſelf neceſſary to the natives by inſtructing them in 
the uſe of arms, before unknown to them, particularly 
the lance, which thoſe of any rank amongſt them now 
handle with great dexterity. This, with his teaching 
them other methods of war, entirely new to thoſe {imple 
ſavages, proving of ſingular advantage to them, by en- 
abling them to repulſe the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
lands, eſpecially of Mahilla, with whom they were con- 
ſtantly at variance, ſomctimes invading and at others in- 
vaded by them. This acquired him ſuch reſpect and autho- 
rity, that ſoon availing himſelf of it, he cauſed himſelf to 
be elected their chief, or king. and to be inveſted with de- 
ſpotic power, In obtaining this point he procceded by de- 
grees, and made uſe of all his art; but he had no ſooner 
gained the ſummit of his ambition, than he made them 
repent of their confidence and credulity ; for he not only 
{ſtrengthened himſelf by inviting ſome of his countrymen 
to ſettle in the iſland with their families, but choſe for 
his guards the moſt bold and reſolute of the natives, by 
which means he was ſoon able to eſtabliſh an arbitrary 
government, "Thoſe who endeavoured to oppoſe his pre- 
tenſions and innovations he forced from their families, 
and fold for ſlaves to the Arabs, who, upon this change, 
reſorted more than ever to the iſland for the ſake of trade; 
and this they ſtill continue. In ſhort, he overcame all 
oppolition, and before his death bequeathed the ſove- 
reignty of the ifland to his ſon, who was about forty- 
three years of age when his father died, and obtaining 
the peaceable poſſeſſion of the kingdom, enjoyed it during 
his life; he dying, left two ſons, the eldeſt of whom 
ſucceeded him, and was on the throne in 1750, 


WS 


and to the principal men of the country, Their beſt | 


The houſe in which the king reſides is built, like 
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The king for the moſt part reſides about nine miles up 
in the country, ſeldom coming to what they call the 
Lower Town by the ſea- ſide, except when the European 
ſhips lie there, and he is then accompanied by a nume- 
rous retinue, _ 

On his coming on board our veſſels, which he ſeldom 
milles, he expreſſes a great deſire of knowing the name 
of every thing that is new to them; and as he has ob- 
tained a tolerable ſmattering of the Engliſb tongue, he is 
very inquiiitive in relation to our wars in Europe, and is 
particularly pleaſed with the civility of the Englih cap- 
tains, who regale him with European fare, and generally 
ſalute him with five guns, both on his coming on board 
and at his departure. This is a ceremony he would not 
willingly diſpenſe with, as it is a mark of reſpect that 
gives him an air of importance, and tends to increaſe, or 
at Icaſt preſerve the eſtœem of his ſubjects. His atten- 
dants, however, are far from ſtanding ſo much upon 
ceremony as their ſovereign, and have a forward way of 
begging any thing they fancy, and even put on an air of 
diſlatistaction if they are refuſed, 

When any ſhip arrives, it is neceſſary to obtain the 
licence of this prince for dealing with the natives, eſpe- 
cially for the more conſiderable articles of refteſhment, 
ſuch as oxen and goats, and alſo for wooding, watcring, 
and landing the men. His permitſion, however, is pur— 
chaſed at a reaſonable expence, conſiſting of a few pre— 
ſents, as a little gun-powder, a few muſkets, ſoine yards 
of ſcarlet cloth, or-other Zurcpean commoditics, 

Indeed a ſhip has no ſooner caſt anchor than it is ſur- 
rounded by a number of canoes, the people hurrying 
aboard with refreſhments of the produce ef the iſlands ; 
and it is diverting enough to obſerve the confuſion and 
ſtrife among the rowers, all of whom exert their utmoft 
endeavours to get firſt to their market the ſhip, When 
the fea runs high, they are ſometimes over-ſet; but this 
is attended with no danger, on account of tneir being 
excellent ſwimmers, and thercfore they only loſe their 
little cargoes of greens and fruit. Moſt of theſe canoes 
are balanced on each fide with out-leagers, formed of 
two poles each, with one acroſs to prevent their over-— 
tetting, which has ſome reizmblance to the Aying-proas 
we have deſcribed in treating of the ifland of Tixiau, and 
others in the Za/t-Indies. They uſe paddles iuſtcad of 
Cars, and both ends of theſe veflcls are formed for cutting 
the water, without any diſtinction of head and ſtern, 
and conſequently they can fail backwards and forwards 
without tacking about. Their larger boats, called pan- 
guays, are raiſed ſome fect above the ſides with reeds 
and branches of trees, well bound together with ſmall 
cord, and afterwards made water-proof with a kind of 
bitumen or refinous ſubitance, "The maſt (for few of 
them have more than one) carries a ſail or two made ei- 
ther of the leaves of a cocoa-tree, or of ſheer-graſs mat- 


to ſea for trips of three or ſour wecks, and ſomctimes 
longer, 

Not long ago it was common for the natives, when 
they come off to the ſhips with cocoa-n'its, plantancs, 
fowls, &c. to deal entirely by way of barter for hand- 
kerchiefs, rags, glaſs botties, bits of iron, and in ſhort 
almoſt any thing, without regard to money ; but they 
now begin to know its value, and will part with only 
the molt inconſiderable articles in this manner. How- 
ever, they ſell every thing as cheap as can well be de- 
fired, 

If the Enghfo want to purchaſe cattle, fowls, or cow- 
ries, they deſire to be paid in ſpecie, fire-arms, or gun- 
powder. They likewiſe ſolicit all who come there, par- 
ticularly the paſſengers, to contribute a dollar or two 
towards improving the navigation they carry on with 
the continent of Africa; and, to influence them by the 
force of example, produce ſeveral liſts of perſons who 
have ſubſcribed ; ſo that they ſometimes collect thirty or 
forty dollars from a ſhip that touches there: and when 
the captains leave the place, they generally make it a 
point for them to ſign, and alſo to leave with them a 


| certificate of the good uſage they have received, 


CHAP. 


ted together; and in theſe boats they will venture out. 
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Of MADAGASCAR, and the Ifles of MAURITIUS and BOURBON. 


S E C 1. I, a 
Its Name, Situation, and Extent. The Face 7 the Country : 


its principal Rivers, Minerals, Trees, Plants, Beqſis, 


Birds, Reptiles, and Fiſhes. 


—_— 


147 DAGASCAR, the largeſt of the African. iſlands, 
and one of the biggeſt in the known world, 1s 
called by the natives Madacaſe : but the Portugueſe, who 
firſt diſcovered it, gave it the name of St. Laurence; 
the French call it Iſle Dauphin, or the Dauphin's Iſland ; 
and the Nubian geographers, Perſians, and Arabs, call it 
Serandib. It is fituated between the twelfth and twenty- 
ſixth degrees of ſouth latitude, and between the forty- 
fourth and fifty-firſt degrees of eaſt longitude from Lon- 
don, about forty leagues to the eaſt of the continent 
of Africa, it being about a thouſand miles in length from 
north to ſouth, and generally between two and three 
hundred miles broad. Its ſouthernmoſt end, which leans 
towards the Cape of Good Hope, is the broadeſt ; for 
towards the north it grows much narrower, and termi- 
nates in a point. At a diſtance from the ſea are many 
high and ſteep mountains, 2 it abounds in ſpacious 
plains that have excellent paſture, and has ſeveral large 
foreſts always green, in which lemons, pomegranates, 
and a variety of other fruits grow wild. It has alſo ſe- 
vera) conſiderable rivers and lakes. 

The iſland is divided into ſeveral countries and pro- 
vinces, inhabited by different nations, who ſpeak the 
ſame language, but differ in their complexions. Theſe 
ſeveral nations are perpetually at war, not from the deſire 
of ſubduing each other's territories, but in order to plun- 
der goods and cattle. F 

T he principal rivers of this iſland are thoſe of St. Au- 
guſtine, called by the natives Onghelabe, Ampatres, Ca- 
remboulle, Mangharac, Munherei, Vohitſmenes, Manum- 
pania, Maranzari, and Franſhere. 

In this country are found gold, ſilver, copper, tin, 
and iron, of which the natives make razors, lances, 
hatchets, and other inſtruments. Here are alſo ſeveral 
ſorts of precious ſtones, as topazes, amethyſts, agates, 
and ſeveral ſorts of jaſpers: frankincenſe and benzoin 
are found in abundance; and ambergriſe is gathered on 
the ſea-coaſt, 

Among the fruit, beſides the lemon and pomegranate 
trees already mentioned, they have palmettos, plan- 
tanes, bananas, tamarinds, a currant which grows 
on a tree, and not on a buſh as in Europe, and is very 
pleaſant. 

They have a large tree that bears a kind of a 
plum, which when ripe is black, and of the ſize of 
a cherry, and on the inſide are little ſtones like 
thoſe of grapes; this tree has thorns two inches 
long. | 
T hey have a very tall tree, the leaf of which reſembles 
that of the pear-tree; it has a fruit ſpeckled like a ſpar- 
row's egg, and of the ſame ſize; it is full of ſeeds, and 
of a ſweet juice eſteemed a certain cure for fluxes, 

They have a kind of nut which ſmells of all forts of 
ſpices ; it is as large as a nutmeg, but browner, and 
more round, 

They have pepper, which grows in ſmall quantities, 
no care being taken to cultivate it; this pepper grows in 
cluſters upon ſhrubs that trail upon the ground. 

Here is a tree whoſe leaves and tender ſprings ſting 
like nettles, but the root is of great uſe where there is a 
ſcarcity of water, which is the caſe of many parts of the 
country; for it retains a great deal of juice, which is 
extracted by beating the root in a wooden mortar, and 
preſſing out the liquor; and of the bark of this tree they 


make ropes. Here is likewiſe wood proper for building 
as alſo cedar and ebony, but none fit for maſts, They 
have alſo ſugar-canes, oats, barley, and rice. 

The plains are covered with ſeveral ſorts of graſs of 
different colours, which grow to a much greater height 
than any in England :-the natives never cut any for hay; 
for before the old is withered, new graſs ſprings up ut 
der it; but they commonly ſet the ola graſs on fire. 
There is alſo tobacco, which is ſmoked in reeds or 
ſhells, The natives are alſo fond of ſmoking a plant 
to which they give the name of jermanghler ; this plant 
grows about five fect high, bearing a long and flender 
leaf, and a pod which contains about a dozen ſeeds like 
hemp-ſced. The natives mix the leaves and ſeeds to- 
gether, and lay them three or four days in the ſun, till 
they are very dry and fit to be ſmoked; but it ſtrongly 
intoxicates the people: their eyes, after ſmoking it, 
look red and ficry, their aſpect fierce and wild; and th 
are even more active, bold, and vigorous while the effect 
continues; but thoſe who uſe it much, are weak and 
diſpirited whenever they are not intoxicated by ſmok- 
ing it. 

In ſhort, the ſoil is ſo fertile that it produces two 
crops in a year of every thing, except ſugar-canes, which 
muſt be left two years ſtanding, that they may grow to a 
proper ſize, 

The country abounds with oxen which are prodigiouſly 
large, and yet fo nimble and unruly, that they will leap 
very high fences: they are beautifully coloured, ſome 
of them being ſtreaked like a tyger, others are black with 
white ſpots, and ſome are white with black ſpots. They 
have a protuberance between their ſhoulders, which has 
ſome reſemblance to that of a camel, and conſiſts of fat 
and fleſh ; ſome of theſe humps are ſaid to weigh between 
three and fourſcore pounds. The cows do not give ſo 
much milk as ours in England, nor will they ever ſuffer 
themſelves to be milked till the calf has firſt ſucked ; fo 
that they keep a calf for every cow till ſhe is again with 
calf, for they ſeldom miſs a ſeaſon, Here are ſome 
ſheep with great heavy tails, and alſo goats; but thcy 
keep no tame hogs, theſe being ſufficiently numerous 
in the country, and ſo very miſchievous to the plantations 
of potatoes, and other roots, that they are forced to ſet 
traps in order to catch them. They have alſo wild dogs, 
and foxes, which are very fierce, and will ſometimes 
attack a man; but they have no lions, tygers, or any 
other ſavage beaſts. 

They have excellent fowls, with plenty of turtlc- 
N partridges, pigeons, ducks, teal and other wild 
owl. 

The bees of Madagaſcar are very numerous, and 
great quantities of honey are found in the woods. The 
natives alſo keep bee-hives; for they not only eat the 
honey, but make a palatable liquor of it, called toack, 
which has a conſiderable ſpirit, and of which they fre- 
quently drink till they are intoxicated; this is the com- 
mon liquor drank at their entertainments. 

There are two or three kinds of ſilk, found in muy 
in almoſt every part of the iſland, ſome of a browni 
colour, and one ſort white, the outſide of which is full 
of ſmall pointed prickles, The cone is about three 
inches long, ſhaped like a ninepin, and at the top is 
found a ſmall hole, out of which a blackiſh worm 1s 
ſometimes ſeen to creep; but we have no account of its 
changing its form in the manner of the common filk- 
worms, though it probably becomes a flying inſect. 
There are, however, no mulberry trees in the iſland, 
and theſe worms and ſilk are found on three or four dit- 
ferent ſorts of trees, adhering to the thick branches of 
trunk, The people pull out the cone on their knees, 


tearing it to pieces with their hands, and then ſpin it 
| wil 


. 


with a ſpindle made of a bone, and a rock-ſtaff, after 
which they weave it, and it makes pretty fine lambers 
to wear round their waiſt. ; 

In ſome parts of the country 1s a tree called roſcer, 
which is of great uſe to the lower or middling ſort ol 
people, from 1ts furniſhing materials for a cloth to wear 
round their wailt. Che leaf reſembles that of the co- 
coa-tree, but is longer by two feet, and bears a plum 
almolſt like a damaſcene. The outer bark they take away, 
and the inner, which is white, they peel off entire, and 
beat it with a ſtick till it is ſoft and pliable, It then re- 
ſembles a long, white, thin ſhaving. After th's they 
ſoak it in water, then ſplit it into threads, which they 
tie together, and weave It into CI, 4 hey frequently 
dye a part of it, and make their lambers ſtriped. 

Here are large ſnaxcs, but they are not poiſonous z 
they ſeldom bite any one, and when they do, it is at- 
tended with no worſe conſequence than the bite of any 

er animal. 
The catch great numbers of lobſters and craw-fiſh, 
excellent turtle, eels, the ſword-fiſh, the fea hedge-hog, 
and many kinds of th common to ocher countries in the 
ſame climate. In the rivers are many alligators, 


MADAGASCAR, 


S EC *F.. BH: 


Of the Perſons, Dreſs, Manners, Cuſtoms, and Food of 
the Perple, 
NE natives are commonly tall, well made, of an 

1 ove complexion, and ſome of them pretty black. 
Their hair is not woolly, like that of the negroes of 
Guinea; but it is always black, and for the moſt part 
curls naturally; their noſes are not flat, though they are 
ſmall, nor have they thick lips. 

The men wear cnly a pisce of cotton-cloth or filk 
round their waiſt, called: lamber; ſome of theſe they 
make themſelves, but tho who are rich buy the filks 
and callicoes at ſca-port towns, giving a great price for 
them, as a cow and a calf for no more than will make 
one lamber. The men and women of diſtinction alio 
ern theniſelves with rings on their wriſts; ſome are 
& gold, ſome of filver, but moſt of them of copper. 
'} hey curl their hair, and make it lie cloſe and ſinootn, 
and thoſe of ſuperior rank adorn their hair with rings, 
and other or. ments. 

The women wear a lamber which reaches to their 
ſeet, and above it a garment like a ſtraight ſhift, which 
chers ail the body, and has ſhort flceves. This is 
commonly made of cotton, and dyed of a dark colour. 
nr women of ſuperior rank adorn it with beads, eſ- 
p-cially in the back, where they are ranged in rows, 
ard croſs each other; theſe being of different colours, 
form a large double croſs ſo like the Union-ſlag, that 
one Would mgine they copied it. 

= 


il, women are remarkable for their obedience to 
th itbands, their good temper, and agreeable con- 
nion. Tudeed, the people in general are of a hu- 


mane ans friendly diſpoſi ion; they ſhare with their 
ne.2nb..'5 what they take in hunting, and the great 
even 1.5. a pride in relieving the diſtreſſed, though 
they wire before at enmity. In ſhort, they have many 
Virtues ; but, as in other countries, there are conſidera— 
ble numbers who violate the laws of juſtice and humanity, 
in order to gratify their paſſions ; but theſe perhaps are 
ot more numerous than in civilized countries. 

They are not deficient in point of underſtanding, but 
are Capable of reaſoning upon any ſubject where they 
have not been blinded'by ſuperſtition ; and many of them 
are endued with admirable good ſenſe. 

he moſt reſpectful ſalutation is the licking the feet of 
a ſuperior. This kind of abject ſubmiſſton is practiſed 
by all inferior perſons when they addreſs their prince, 
and by the women when thev come to welcome their 
huibands on their returning from the wars: the ſlaves 
alto piy the ſame prepoſterous mark of reſpect to their 
makers; but thofe of ſuperior rank lick only the knees 
of their ſovercign. | 
The riches of the inhabitants conſiſt in cattle, and in 
1s of rice and roots, which are under the manage— 
ment of their flaves. Gold and ſilver here ſerve chiefly 
for ornaments; for whatever they purchaſe, uſed to be 
by way of exchange; but the French, who trade with 
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them from the iſle of Berrbon for ſlaves and cattle, com- 
plain that piaſters are now demanded for thoſe articles. 

The common food of the inhabitants is cows milk, 
rice, and roots, and they ſometimes roaſt large pieces 
of beef with the hide on; they frequently broil meat 
on the coals, and ſometimes bake it, by making a hole 
in the earth, on the bottom of which they lay ſtones, 
then making a great fire in it, let it burn till the {tones 
are red-hot : then placing ſticks over the embers, they 
put in their meat, and covering up the hole, let it con- 
tinue there till it is baked. A practice exactly ſimilar to 
that which prevails in the Sentb Sea iflands. They alſo 
ſometimes boil their meat and fowls, but have no bread, 
inſtead of which they make uſe of various roots. 


. 


Of the Dreſs and Power of the Sovereigns. Their Cities 
deſcribed; and their Manner of making War. 


R. Drury mentions a king to whom he was pre- 

ſented, whoſe hair was twiſted in knots, begin— 
ning at the crown of the -head, where they formed a 
{mail circle; below them was another ring of knots, 
and thus they were continued in ſcveral circles, each 
larger than that above it. On ſome of theſe knots 
hung fine beads; he had alſo a forchead-piece of beads 
that hung ſo low as to reach his noſe. About his neck 
h: had a fine necklace, formed of two {ſtrings of 
beads, ſeveral of Which were of gold; this necklace 
hung down before in the manner of an alderman's chain, 
and on cach wriſt he had five or ſix filver bracelets, and 
four rings of gold upon his fingers. On each ancle 
were near twenty ſtrings of beads ſtrung very cloſe, 
and exactly fitted to his legs. He had a filk mantle over 
his ſhoulders, and another picce of filk, as uſual, about 
his wait, But theſe ſovereigns are as different in the 
diſpotition of their ornaments, as in their paſſions. They 
uſually give audience to their ſubjects fitting crols-leyge; 
on a mat. 
Though they have an abſolute power over the lives 
of their ſubjects, and ſometimes kill thoſe who exaſpe- 
rate them with their own hand, they will talk familiarly 
with eveiy body, and yet preſerve a decent ſtate, 
They have cities, towns, and villages, noblemen 
and ſlaves, Many of the citics contain upwards of a 
thouſand huts, which are built with branches of trees, 
and covered on the top with leaves, in ſuch a manner 
as & keep out the rain. But theſe buildings are ex- 
tremely low, and cannot be entered without ſtooping. 
The houſe of the prince is built up with boards, form- 
cd by the hatchet out of the trunks of trees; for they 
have not the uſe of ſaws. Theſe buildings, though 
handſomer chan the others, are not raiſed much above {1x 
or ſeven tcet from the ground. 
Their cities are ſurrounded with ditches near ſix feet 
deep, and as many in breadih, with paliſadoes on the 
bank of the ditch next the houſes; and ſometimes, 
when they appichend the approach of an enemy, they 
defend themſclves by trees cut down, forming a kind of 
wall; and if it be in a ſtony place, this defence is made 
with a itone-wall without mortar, 
Yet the princes have no regular bodies of troops 
trained to war, but make uſe of their vaſſals, who en- 
deavour to imitate their bravery, but generally fly when” 
they ſet them the example, or when they are killed. 
Their arms are lances, hatchets made in the coun- 
try, and guns purchaſed of the Europeans who frequent 
their ports. 
Though they have no knowledge of letters, they have 
a conciſe ſyſtem of laws, which are handed down by me- 
mory from father to ſon ; and appear, for the moſt part, 
to be founded on good ſenſe and natural juſtice, 
V/e have an account of ſeveral Engliſhmen, who hay- 
ing, at various times, been driven by diſtreſs on the 
ſouthern coaſt of Madagaſcar, were detained there many 
years; among theſe were Robert Drury a youth, and Mr. 
John Renbow, ton of the famous admiral of that name. Dru- 
ry, after having been fifteen years a ſlave, was redeemed 
by a captain Milliam Mackett, and brought to England in 
1716. He reſided in London many years, and there pub- 
liſhed an account of his adventures. Benbow alſo lived 
many years after his return to England, and wrote a 
deſcription of the ſouthern part of the iſland, which was 
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handed about in M S. among his acquaintance, and by 


To the ſouth-weſt of Madagaſcar, are a people who 


that means was loſt; the family having in vain attempted | ſeem almoſt of a different ſpecies from the other inhabi. 


to recover ſo curious a performance, 


Ee. IV: 
Of their religious and ſuperſtitious Rites ; the Form of Cir- 


cumciſion; their Funeral Ceremonies; and of the Umeſſees, 
or pretended Magicians, A fingular People on the Scuth- 
weſtern Coaſt, 

HEY acknowledge and adore one Supreme 

God, whom they call Deaan Unghorray, which 
ſignifies the Lord above; but they ſay, there are four 
other lords, each of whom has his reſpective quarter of 
the world, as the northern, the eaſtern, the ſouthern, and 
the weſtern lords, The caſtern lord they ſay is the diſpenſer 
of plagues and miſeries to mankind, by the permiſſion or 
command of the Supreme God ; and though the others 
alſo fulhl his commands, they are chiefly the diſpenſers 
of benefits. "Theſe lords they conſider as mediators be- 
tween men and the great God, on which account they 
have an high veneration for them, and recommend 
themſelves to them in their prayers and ſacrifices, 

They have in their houſes a ſmall portable image, or 
idol, conſecrated to religious uſes : this they call the 
Owley. It is made up of a peculiar wood in bits neatly 
Joined, almoſt in the form of a half-moon, with the horns 
downwards, between which are placed two alligator's 
teeth; it is adorned with ſeveral forts of beads, and be- 
hind it is faſt:ncd a ſaſh, which the maſter of the houſe 
is to tic round his waiſt when he goes to war, This is 
ſuppoſed to be a kind of taliſman, or vehicle to which 
their ſpirit, or guardian genius 1s attached, and by which, 
as a proper medium, he will be invoked. Almoſt every 
perſon is ſuppoſed to have a diſtinct and ſeparate ſpirit 
who preſides over his actions, and preſents his prayers to 
the Lord above; and the people expect, that after a ſacri- 
fice, theſe ſpirits will tell them in dreams what they are to 
do, and warn them of the dangers that will await them. 


This naturally renders them ſuperſtitious with reſpect to 


dreams, and the common affairs of life, 

Theſe people perform the rite of circumciſion, but 
with very different ceremonies from thoſe practiſed by the 
Jews and. Mahometans, It is commonly performed when 
the child is about a year old, but they have no certain 
time of doing it. 

The veneration they have for their forefathers, and the 
aſſurance of their ſpirits always exiſting, appear in almoſt 
every circumſtance 6f the few religious acts which they 
perform. "The burial of the dead is very ſingular and ſo— 
lemn. As they treat each other in all calamitics and 
misfortunes with great humanity, ſo they frequently vitit 
the ſick, and contribute all in their power to aflift the 
afflicted family, and to reſtore thoſe to health who are ill. 
When a perſon dies, all the relations and neighbours 
come to the houſe, the women lament, and the men 
aſliſt in preparing for the funeral. 

Every family has a peculiar burying-place, which none 
dare to break into. It is incloſed with a kind of pali- 
ſadocs. Nobody is permitted to enter theſe burying- 
grounds but ſome of the neareſt relations. I hey com- 
monly go once a year to theſe burying-places to clear them 
of weeds, but never enter them till they have burnt a 
bullock or a cow before them. 

Their manner of mourning doth not conſiſt in the co- 
lour or form of the garment, but in ſhaving their heads; 
and every man under the juriſdiction of a king, or lord, 
who does not do this at the death of his prince, is 
eſtec med diſaffected, 

The ſuperſtition of theſe people appears in nothing 
more evident, than in their implicit obedience to all the 
directions of their umoſices, or magicians, who pretend 
to know the ſecret powers of nature, and how to engage 
the afliftance of the guardian ſpirits on all occaſions, 
Nothing of importance can be undertaken without con- 
ſulting them; and it appears that ſome of the lords, who 
are men of ſenſe, keep one of theſe conjurors out of po- 
licy, only to amuſe their people, who, they think, ought 
to be humoured in their bigotry, and captivated by the 
artifices of theſe impoſtors, in order to render them more 
tractable and obedient. 

Theſe umoſſees, however, never interfere in the acts 
of their religion, except in fixing the proper minute of 
performing them: nor in religious matters is any one 
offended becauſe his neighbour has ſome ceremonies of 
his own, and deviates from the general forms. 


tants of the iſland, "Theſe are called Virziml ers. Their 
heads are of a very ſingular ſhape, the hinder part being 
as flat as a trencher, and the forehead nearly fo, which. 
our author obſerves, was probably occaſioned by their 
preſſing the child's head from its birth. Their hair js 
not Jong, like that of the other natives, nor is it quite 
ſo woolly as the hair of the inhabitants of Gi. They 
have alſo a language peculiar to themſelves, though they 
ſpeak that of the iſland. 3 

The religion of theſe people is likewiſe different from 
that of the other natives, they having no Oꝛoleys in their 
houſes ; but pay an extraordinary attention to the new 
moon, and to ſcveral animals, as a cock, a lizard, and 
ſome others. When they fit down to their meals, they 
take a bit of meat, and throwing it over their heads ſay, 


There is a bit for the ſpirit.” Then cutting four 


more little bits, they throw them to the lords of the four 


quarters of the earth. This is the general practice of 
thoſe who have a regard for religion, though there are 
many who neglect it, juſt as in Europe, many neglect 
ſaying grace at their meals. But theſe pcople, like the 
others, have neither prieſts nor temples : nor is difference 
of religion conſidered as a crime. 

Thete people make very good earthen ware, as pots, 
diſhes, and jugs, glazing them both within and without, 
and are very ingenious artificers in many other things. 


er. 


Of the Places where the Europeans have attempted te make 
Settlements on the Ifland of MADAGASCAR. 


HE places on the coaſt remarkable from the Eu- 

ropeans having traded thither, are the Bay of An- 
tongil, the land of St, Mary, Fort Dauphin, and the Bay 
of St. Auguſtin. 

The Bay of St. Antongil is ſituated on the eaſtern coaſt, 
in the 16th degree of ſouth latitude; it extends about 
14 leagues due north, and is 9 leagues broad at its en- 
trance. In the bottom of the bay is a ſmall iſland, which 
affords plenty ef proviſions, good water, and a ſafe har- 
bour for ſhipping. 

This bay was once frequented by the Dutch, who had 
a kind of factory there, conſiſting of fourteen men, for 
buying of ſlaves and rice; but ſome of them died with 


ſickneſs, and others were murdered by the inhabitants, 


whom they treated with inſolence. 

The [/land of St. Mary, alſo called Nafſi Ibrahim, or 
the Je of Abraham, is ſituated to the ſouthward of the 
Bay of St. Antongil, in the 15th degree of ſouth latitude, 
and is 54 miles leng from north to ſouth, but its 
greateſt breadth from caſt to weſt does not excced nine 
miles, The neareſt part of this iſland is about two 
leagues diſtant from the coaſt, The iſland is entirely 
ſurrounded with rocks, over which canoes may pals at 
high water; but at ebb there is not above half a foot 
depth, and on theſe rocks may be ſcen the fineſt white 
coral in the world. Ambergriſe is often found on the 
caſtern coaſt of the iſland, and the iſland itſelf affords 
many ſorts of gums. Here the French had formerly a 
ſettlement. 

Fort Dauphin, which was erected by the French, is 
ſituated ncar the ſouth-eaſt point of Madagaſcar, in 
twenty-four degrees twenty-five minutes ſouth latituce, 
near the mouth of the river Franſhere; but the Prenc? 
finding that the trade there did not anſwer the expence 
of keeping the colony, have long ſince left it. 

St. Auguſtine's Bay is on the weſtern coaſt of Ma— 
dagaſcar, in twenty-three degrees thirty minutes ſouth 
latitude, that is, juſt under the tropic of Capricorn. It 
is formed by the mouth of the river Yong Lahe. The 
Engliſb formerly traded for ſlaves at this bay, and at 
other places on the weſtcrn fide of the iſland. 

Indeed the Europeans who frequented the iſland of 
Madagaſcar, purchaſed ſcarce any thing there but ſlaves 
and cattle, which the natives exchanged for guns, gun- 
powder, beads, cloathing, and hard-ware ; and here the 
{hips bound to and from India ſometimes ſtop, in orcer 
to furniſh themſelves with water, freſh proviſions, and 
fruits, for which they give pieces of ſilk, calicoe, and 
ſome of the above articles. 
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Of the MAURITIUS, or the IsLE DE FRANCE, and the 
ISLE of BOURBON. 


HE French, who have of late years carried on a 
very extenſive and lucrative trade on the weſtern 
peninſula of India, to China, and in a more limited de- 
ree on the banks of the Gangs, have found theſe iſlands 
of eſſential benefit to their ſhipping, as well as to their 
Ajtatic ſettlements. When this commerce was in its in- 


gaſcar, where a ſmall colony was ſettled ; but the un- 
hcalthineſs of the place obliged them to remove to Bour- 
bor, and the want of a harbour on that iſland cauſed them 
again to remove and ſettle at Mauritius, 

This latter iſland lies in the Indian ocean, between 
the 19th and 20th degrees of ſouth latitude, and 58 de- 
grees thirty minutes eaſt longitude from London, about 
100 l-agues to the eaſt of Madagaſcar. It was early diſ- 
covercd by the Portugueſe ; after them the Dutch took 
poſſeſſion of it, and ſettled on the ſouth-cait ſhore, but 
abandoned it after they became poſſeſſed of the Cape of 
God Hope : they gave it the name of Mauritius, in ho- 
nour of prince Maurice their ſtadtholder. It then re- 
mained uninhabited, until the French landed there in 1720. 
The iſland is reckoned to be about 45 leagues in cir- 
cumference, and is watercd by a number of rivulets, 
which run in deep channels from the centre of the iſland 
into the ſea. A French officer, who made the circuit of 
the iſland in 1770, during the dry ſeaſon, croſſed four 
and twenty flowing with {reſh water, but none of them 
are navigabie for floops above a muſquet-ihot from their 
mouth. One of theſe rivers, which is named Angzlles, 
flows from ſprings of a ferruginous quality, which covers 
the water with an oil. According to the meaſurement 
of the Abbe de Caille, the Ie of France is in its greateſt 
diameter 31,890 faihoms from north to fouth, aud 22,124 
from eaſt to weit : its ſuperficial content is 432,580 acres, 
of 100 perches the acre, and 20 feet the perch. The 
country is hilly, and in ſome parts mountainous, covered 
with thick woods. The iſland is almoſt entirely encircled 
at ſome diſtance from the ſhore by a belt of rocks, and in 
the parts where this defence fails, the coaſt is formed of 
rocks high and inacceſſible, The foil in many places is 
ſtoney, but coffee and cotton are cultivated to advantage 
on ſuch ſpots: in general, it is of a reddith colour, and is 
mixed with veins of iron. The wind generally blows 
from the ſouth-eaſt, but when the ſun is in the northern 
hemiſphere, particularly in the months of May and June, 
it commonly blows from the north-weſt. The hotteſt 
months are thofe of November and December, but the 
air is then tem pored with plentiful rains, but dreadful 
hurricanes viſit the jfland at that ſeaſon. On account 
of the continued ftorms, all navigation is at a ſtand from 
December till April. During the continuance of a hur- 
ricane, it is uſual for the wind to go quite the circle of 
the horizon, after which a perfect calm ſucceeds. Theſe 
tempeſts deſtroy a great number of rats, graſhoppers and 
ants, A very fatal hurricane happened in 1760. 

No plants bear flowers of a pleaſant ſmell. "There is 
a tree which grows to a large ſize called mapore, which 
is of a ſoft ſubſtance like a turnip, and is conſidered as 
poilonous. Several ſorts of timber-trees grow here. 
he bark of a ſhrub which winds round the large trees, 
furniſhes a cordage much ſtronger than that made of 
hemp. Here the citron-tree produces ſmall fruit, but 
tull of juice; the orange-trecs are few, and the fruit is 
bitter and ſharp taſted. Here is the cabbage-tree, which 
turnifhes a grateful article of food in tropical countries. 
The monkics are of a middle ſize, of a reddiſh grey caſt, 
with long tails. Rats and mice are in great numbers, 
and do incredible miſchief. Graſhoppers ſometimes light 
upon a field like a fall of ſnow, when they eat up the 
verdure in the courſe of a night. Ants are equally miſ- 
chicvous in houſes, where they prey upon every kind of 
proviſion, There are no ſinging birds. 

Whales are often ſeen to windward of the iſland, eſpe- 
cially about September. They are ſmaller than the 
northern whales; the negroes have a method of harpoon- 
ns them, The fiſh caught on the windward fide of the 
land is never wholſome. The Iſle of France is ſur- 
rounded with madrepores, a kind of vegetation of ſtone, 
formed like a plant or ſhrub. They are ſo very nume- 
Tous, that the rocks ſeem formed of them only, 

here are two ports in this iſland ; that on the ſouth- 


fancy, the ſhips of that nation uſed to touch at MHada- 
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eaſt, where the Dutch ſettlement was, and where remains 
of their dwellings are ſtill to be ſeen, It is the princi— 
pal port, and may be entered before the wind; but it is 
difficult to get out of it, the wind being almoſt conſtantly 
at ſouth-eaſt. The ſmaller port, or Port Lewis, is to 
the north-weſt; a ſhip may go in or out of it large be- 
tore the wind, which induced the French to fix their prin- 
cipal ſettlement here, although ſituated in the moiſt difa- 
greeable part of the iſland. The town, called alſo the 
Camp, and which has ſcarcely the appearance of a mar- 
ket-town, is built at the bottom of the port, and at the 
opening of a valley which is- about three quarters of a 
league long, and eight hundred or a thouſand yards wide. 
It conſiſts of wooden houſes of one {tory high, and is de- 
tended towards the ſea by a fort and a battery. This 
harbour is greatly obſtructed by hulks of ſhips, which 
having been long ſince ſunk there, form each an iſland, 
winch is every day increaſed by the madrepores growing 
round them. There are only three chuxches in the if- 
land, one at Port Lewis, the ſecond at the ſouth-eaſt 
port, and the third and moit handſome at a ſettlement 
called Pamplemczfſs. The two firſt are ſmaller than the 
churches of a country village. Indeed, another church 
was built at Port Lewis upon a very handſome plan, but 
the roof being too much raiſed, the walls were inſuffi- 
cient to bear its weight and reſiſt the force of the hur- 
ricanes; what remains of it is now uſed as a ſtore-houſe, 
of which there are but few in the iſland, and the greater 
part of thoſe built of wood, a material by no means pro- 
per for public buildings here, where the ſtrongeſt beams 
will only laſt forty years, if the worms do not de{troy 
them ſooner. Stone is found every where in great abun— 
dance, and the iſland is ſurrounded with coral for lime. 
The worms are great enemi-s to the ſhips here, for they 
will totally deſtroy a ſhip in three years, and neither 
pitch, tar, cordage, nor maſt-timb-r, are the produce of 
the place. 

Here is a paper currency, which is payable in France 
at ſix months after ſight; but at the beſt rate of ex- 
change it bears 33 per cent. diſcount, frequently 50 fer 
ceiit, Ready money on this iſland, is reckoned to produce 
33 per cent. in cighteen months. 

In July, 1748, admiral Boſcawer, with ſix line of bat- 
tle ſhips, and land forces on b ard, in his paſſage to the 

gromandel coaſt, made a hoſtile viſit to this iſland. He 
arrived at the ſouth-eaſt point, and found the French 
every where prepared to receivg hin. Hereupon he or- 
dered out the maſter of each ſhip in his fleet to recon=- 
noi:re the weſtern ſide of the iſland. They reported, 
that it was impoſſible for boats to approach the ſhore on 
account of the reef of rocks. The wind at this time 
blew out of the harbour, acroſs the mouth of which a 
large ſhip of two tier of guns lay, with her broadſide 
pointed. A council of war, compoſed of principal fea 
and land ofkccrs, was then called, in which it was re- 
ſolved to ſend three ten-oared boats, and to endeavour to 
ſurprize and get a priſoner from th- ſhore, who could in- 
form them oft the ſtrength of the enemy. The attempt 

as accordingly made, but it proved ineffectual. The 
next morning the council again met; when it appeared 
to them, that as the reduction of the ifland of Mauritius 
was not the chief delign of the expedition, and as it ap- 
peared to be ſo well defended, an attack muſt be made 
with confidcrable loſs; they were therefore of opinion, 
that no attempt ſhould be made on the place, but that 
the ſquadron ſhould proceed to the coaſt of Coromandel, 
io as to begin the operations there before the monſoons 
ſhifted. No attempt has ſince been made to wreft from 
the French this valuable ſettlement, which renders the 
Britiſh poſſeſſions in Aſa inſecure. 

The inhabitants of the J/%e of France are not ſuffered 
to trade to [ndig, the French government having thought 
fit to confine their purſuit to the cultivation of the land. 
Such reſtrictions have greatly retarded the improvements 
of which the ſpot is capable; not more than fifteen hun— 
dred whites, and as many free Indians, and about twelve 
thouſand ſlaves reſide here, beſides the troops. "They 
cultivate wheat, rice, maize, kidney-beans and oats : 
the coffee-tree is alſo cultivated with ſucceſs; and in the 
year 1770, a large number of nutmeg and clove-trees 
were obtained from the Moluccas, in ſpite of the vigi- 
lance uſed by the Dutch to preſerve the monopoly of the 
ſpice-trade. How tar the foil and climate hath proved 
benign to theſe valuable exotics, we are not certainly told. 

In 1765 the company yielded up to the king this _ 
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but little benefit ſeems to have been derived from this 
change, the inhabitants appear to be neither wealthy nor 
happy. An ingenious French diſicer, who reſided there 
upwards of a twelvemonth, gives no favouravle idea of 
the ſtate of ſociety in this feciuded ſpot. ** Diſcord,” 
ſays he, „ reigns all over the iſland, and has entirely 
„ extirpated that love of ſociety, which might be ex- 
& pected to prevail among Frenchmen baniſhed to a de— 
© fart, ſurrounded by the ſeas, and at the end of the 
c world, Each man is diſcontented; each man wants 
„ to get a fortune, and to leave the place, To heat 
ce them talk, one would think the iſland would be once 
% more uninhabited, every man declaring he will go 
© away next year; and ſome of them have held this 1n- 
ee tention for thirty years pait, yet remain to make the 
ce ſame declaration the year enſuing.” European goods 
are dcarer at the Ie France than in India, and Indian 
goods dearer than in Europe. There are but [ew mar- 
ried people in the town, but thoſe men who live upon 
their plantations marry: the women feidon go to town 


but to a ball, or to confeſs at Eaſter, They are moſt 


poſlionately fond of dancing, The women ate rather 
pale, but well made, and in general handſome. They 
have naturally a good flow vui,wit and ſpirits, and if bet- 
ter educated, would be moſt agrecable companions, bu: 
many are ſo ignorant as to be unable to read. At their 
meetings they are reſerved and ſilent. Each woman 
brings with her ſome ſ:cret pretenſions, cither from the 
fortune, the employ, or the birth of the huſband ; others 
reckon upon their youth or their beauty: an European 
looks with diſdain upon a Creole, who as often looks upon 
the European as an adventurer. Ihe women here arc 
not celebrated for their chaſtity ; but, ſays our author, 
they are, in my opinion, far more deſerving than the 
& men, by whom they are neglected tor the black ſlaves,” 
Such of the women as are rcally virtuous are highly to be 
commended, as it is by no means owing to their eduCca- 
tion that they are ſo. 'l hey have at once to combat 
with the heat of the climate, the indifference of their 
huſbande, and the prodigality and ardor of young ofhi- 
cers, ſkilled in ſeduction, and regardleſs of repulſe. In 
other reſpects they have very many good qualities: they 
are domeſtic, ſober, very rarely drinking any thing but 
water, and neat in their apparel to an extreme. The 
dreſs moſt common here is of muſlin trimmed with roſe- 
coloured taffety. They are extravagantly fond of theil 
children, who run about the houſe naked ſoon after they 
are born; are never put in ſwaddling clothes, but arc 
frequently bathed, eat fruit as they think proper, live 
without care and without ſtudy, and ſoon grow itrong 
and robuſt. The puberty of both ſexes makes a very 
cacly appearance, Girls marry at eleven years of age. 
The children are ſuffered to exerciſe their caprices upon 
enc poor ſlaves to a degree of tyranny beyond all bounds. 
So that their depravity is only equailed by their igno— 
rance, Indecd, the principal people fend their children 
very young to France for education, from whence they 
return wita vices perhaps more amiable, but {till more 
dangerous. 

he number of planters on this ifland is ſcarcely four 
hundred. There are about an hundred women of con- 
dition, ten only of whom live in the town. The 
evening is their time of viſiting, and for want of con- 
verſation they game, or ſoon grow tired of each other. 
At eight o'clock the evening gun fires, and every body 
goes home. 

The Indians upon this iſland are Malal ars, or Malay— 
ans, a mild and gentle people, who come from Pona!- 
cherry, where they let themſelves as ſervants for a term 
of ycars. They are almoſt all of handicraft trades, and 
cccupy a ſuburb called the Camp ef the Blacks. They 
arc not fond of farming work. Ihe negroes are brought 
from Madagaſcar, where a flave maybe bought for a 
barrel of powder, for a few muſkets, linen, or eſpccially 
piaſtres, Ihe greateſt price paid is 50 crowns (71. 10s.) 
and rarcly fo much. ' hey are treated with great ſeve— 
rity, and ſometimes becoming deſperate, hang or poiſon 
themſelves. Others will get into a lit le boat, and with- 
out ſails, proviſions, or compaſs, hazard a voyage of two 
hundred lœgues to return to Madagaſcar, They frequent- 
Iv, fecrete themſelves in the woods, where they are 
hunted by parties of ſoldiers, and by other negrocs, with 
dogs, Some of the inhabitants form parties of pleaſure 
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tor this purpoſe, and put up a negro as they would a wig 
beat, and it they cannot hunt him down, will ſhoot him 
cut off his head, and bring it in triumph to town upon 
a ſticc. Theſe deſerters are called Maron-negroes, ho 
being ſheltered by the immenſe foreſts, ſometimes collect 
into a troop of two or three hundred. When a woman 
in any of theſe parties is delivered of a child, it is imme. 
diately killed, leſt its cries ſhould diſcover their retreat. 
. RARELY CEPT A. Mas 7 onnm—_— 

THE iſland of Bourbon was firſt diſcovered by a Por. 
trgueſe, named Maſcarenbas, who called it by his oven 
name; however, he made no ſettlement. It ſoon after 
became a place of refuge for pirates, who cohabited wit 
negro-women from Madagaſcar, They fixed here about 
the year 1657. The French India company had a 
factory and a governor. The pirates gradually de 
creaſcd in number, whilſt the French were augmentel 
by the {frequent arrival of their countrymen from 774. 
dayaſcar. The laſt of theſe pirates, whoſe name was 
Adam, died at the age of an hundred and four. 

The iſland appears afar off }ike a part of a ſphere, with 
very high mountains, the land of which is cultivated to 
the height of 800 tuiſes. Here are three inacceſſible Pikes, 
which are reckoned 1600 perpendicular toiſes to the 
ſummit. The whole iſland is 60 miles in length, and 
45 in breadth, It is only forty leagues to the leeward of 
the Ile of France, and a veſſel can go from thence to Z:ur- 
bon in a day, but a month is frequently ſpent in return- 
iog. in this ifland is a volcano, The principal place in 
Bourbon is St. Dennis, the reſidence of the governor and 
council. As the ſhore here is very ſteep, and the ſea 
rolls with a great ſurf, ſo that no veſiel can come to the 
land, a draw-bridge has been contrived for unloading of 
ſhips, which projects more than ſourſcore feet over the 
ſea, and is ſuſtained by iron chains. At the end of this 
bridge is fixed a rope-ladder, which thoſ2 who would 
land muſt climb. This is the only place in the whole 
ifland where any one can land, without firſt jumping 
into the fea. St. Paul, another town on the iſland 18 
ſituated on the fide of a great lake of freſh water, of which 
a port probably might be made. When the wind blows 
into the bay of St. Paul, there is no getting out of it; 
and if a veſſel ſhould run aſhore, ſhe muſt infallibly be 
loſt, the ſea breaking upon a very high ſand. The want 
of a harbour is an inconvenience which admits of no re- 
medy, and greatly leſſens the value and importance of 
this fruitful and healthy ſpot. Sixty thouſand blacks 
are reckoned to live in Bourbon, and 5000 white inhabi- 
tants. It is thrice as populous as the and of France, 
on which ic depends fur its export traffic. It is alſo 
much better cultivated, having produced 20,000 quin— 
tals of corn, and as much coffee, beſides rice and other 
proviſions for home-conſumption. Herds of onen arc 
not ſcarce here. The French king pays 15 livres per cent, 
for corn (13s. ſterling) and the inhabitants ſell a quin- 
tal of coffee for 45 livres (1/7. 195. ſterling) in piaſters, 
and 70 livres in paper. 

The ſoil of Bourbon is more ſandy than that of the 
Iſle of France. It is mixcd at ſome diſtance from land, 
with the ſame kind of ſinall pebbles with which the 
ſea is covered. A proof that either the ſea has with- 
drawn itſelf, or that the iſland has riſen out of the ocean. 

The manners of the firit inhabitants of Beurbon were 
very ſimple. They dreſſed in blue cloth, went bare- 
footed, and lived upon rice and coffee. They imported 
but little from Eurepe, content to live without luxury, 
ſo they lived without want. They joined to this mo- 
deration, the virtues which ever attend it : good faith 
in commerce, generoſity in their proceedings, and hoſ- 
pitality to ſtrangers. The laſt war in the Indies has 
made a change in their manners. The volunteers of 
Bourbon diſtinguiſhed themſelves in it by their bravery; 
but the ſtuffs of Aha, and the military diſtinctions of 
France, thereby got footing in their iſland, The chil- 
dren, richer than their parents, required to be treated 
with more conſideration, They have now no enjoy- 
ment of an unnoticed good fortune, but ſeek in Europe 
pleaſures and honours, in exchange for domeſtic happi- 
neſs, and the quiet of a country-life. The attention of 
the fathers being chiefly fixed upon their ſons, they ſend 
them to France, from whence they ſeldom return, Hence 
it is, that in this iſland there are more than 500 mar- 
riageable girls who are likely to die without huſbands. 
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Is Situation, Form, and Extent : the Mountains viſible on 

approaching the Craft e the Face of the Country, and its Cli- 
mate. Deſcription of an immense Stone, called the Tower 
of Babylon. An Account of Three Fournies made by 
Ir. Maſſon into the interior Parts, in the Years 1772, 


1773, and 1774, deſcribing the Couniry and its Inha- 
bitants. 


E now come to Caffraria, the moſt ſouthern part 

of Africa, which lies in the form of a creſcent 

-hout the inland country of Monomapata, and is bounded 

by the ocean on the eaſt, ſouth, and welt ; extending 

from the tropic of Capricorn on the eaſt, to the moſt 

ſoutherly part of Africa, called Cape D' Aguilas, which 

i: ſituated in the thirty-fifth degree of ſouth latitude; and 

from thence it runs up on the weſtern fide of Africa, as 
high as the ſame tropic. 

This country is divided into two parts : Caffraria Pro- 
ber, which lies to the north; and the country of the 
Jittentats, ſituated to the ſouth, between the twenty- 
eightn and thirty-fifth degrees of ſouth latitude, and be- 
tween the eaſtern and weſtern ocean; extending about 
three hundred miles from eaſt to weſt, and about four 
hundred from north to ſouth ; the Dutch town at the 
Cave of Good Hope lying in latitude thirty-four degrees 
fitcen minutes, and in ſixteen degrees twenty minutes 
eaſt longitude from Lendon. 


able mountains are viſible at a conſiderable diſtance : 
theſe are the Table Hill, the Lion's Hill, and the Devil's 
Hiil, which may be ſeen at ſea at the diſtance of forty or 
fifty miles. 

The Table Hill is the moſt lofty, and was thus named 
by the Portugueſe, from its reſembling at a diſtance a 
ſquare table: the perpendicular height is upwards of 
eig ateen hundred and fifty feet, and vet on the top of it 
are ſeveral fine ſprings of clear and well-taſted water. In 
the ſummer ſeaſon, which begins in September and con- 
tinues to March, a cap of clouds inſtantly encompaſſes 
the {ummit of this hill before a ſtorm, and thus gives tne 
1111-18 notice to prepare for it. This appearance the 
peopie of the Cape call * The Devil's table-cloth.” 

The Lion's Hill lies contiguous to the ſca, to the eaſt- 
ward of the Table Mountain, from which it is ſeparated 
by a narrow valley. According to ſome, it obtained its 
name from its reſembling a lion couchant, with his head 
erect ; and, according to others, from its being infeſted 
wih lions, when the Dutch firſt ſettled in this country. 
On this hill is a flag guarded by ſoldiers, who give notice 
of the approach of ſhips, and ſhew their number, and 
from what quarter they come, by hoiſting and lowering 
che flag. 

The Devil's Hill, ſuppoſed to be thus named from the 
furious ſtorms that iſſue from it when the top is covered 
with a white cloud, is not ſo high as either of the former: 
Mt Extends along the ſhore, and is only ſeparated from 
the Lion's Hill by a cleft,.or ſmall valley. "Theſe three 

ils lie in the ſorm of a creſcent about the Table Valley. 

We muſt not omit to mention here a very remarkable 
| Natural Curiofity, near to Draaken/teen, the third Dutch 

coy in this country, which is particularly deſcribed 
by Wir. Anderſon, who was ſurgeon on board captain 
Crt hip : Itis a ſtone of a remarkable ſize, called by the 
nh bitants The Tywer of Babylon, or The Pearl Diamond. 
leuts, or ſtands, upon the top of ſome low hills; it is 
ot an oblong ſhape, round on the top, and lies nearly 
loath and north, The eaſt and weſt ſides are ſteep, and 
mot. perpendicular; the ſouth end is likewiſe ſteep; 
and its preateſt h. ht eis there, from whence it declines 
| gently to the north bart, by which Mr. Anderſon aſcended 
the top, and had an extenſive view of the whole 
Kuntiy. lis circumference mult be at leaſt half a mile at 
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On approaching the Cape of Good Hope, three remark- | 
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of CAF F RAR IA, or the Country of the HOTTENT OT S. 


its higheſt part: it ſeems to equal in height the dome of 
St. Paul's Church, It is one uninterrupted maſs of ſtone, 
if we except ſume fiſſures, or rather impreſſions, not above 
three or four feet deep, and a vein which runs acroſs 
ncar its north end: it conſiſts chiefly of coarſe quartz 
and glimmer, held together by a clayey cement : it is of 
that fort of ſtone which is called by Mineralogiſis Saxum 
conglutinatum. Monſieur Sonnerat, who viſited the Cape 
in 1781, gives a ſimilar account of this extraordinary 
production. Voyage aux Indes, tom. ii. p. 91.—Mr. 
Anderſon having, with his letter to Sir Fobhn Pringle, alſo 
ſent home a ſpecimen of the rock, it was examined by 
Sir William Hamilton; who gave it as his opinion, that 
this ſingular immenſe fragment of granite moit probably 
has been raiſed by a volcanic exploſion, or ſome ſuch 
cauſes, From Mr. Maſſon's account, which is ſubjoined, 
it ſhould ſeem that this is not the only mountain, poſſeſ- 
ling thele ſingular properties which the country produces. 

The ſoil of this country has been repreſented as 
amazingly rich, and producing in luxuriant perfection 
all ſorts of grain, and every kind of fruit. The inha- 
bitants themſelves ſay, that there is not a fruit in the 
world but what grows here : „“ however,” ſays Mrs. 
Kinderſley, ** they are a good deal miſtaken ; and, in this 
particular, I think travellers who have mentioned the 
Cape have ſaid rather too much. Indeed it is no wonder 
that any perſon coming from ſea, particularly after hav- 
ing been long in India, and finding the tables covered 
with ſuch plenty and variety of agreeable fruits, to 
which they were accuſtomed in both climates, ſhould be 
very ready to ſubſcribe to the opinion of this being the 
moſt fruitful country in the world. In general, they 
do not {tay till the novelty is worn off, or do not con- 
ſider the ſubject ; if they did, I think they would not 
attribute the plenty ſo much to the ſoil or climate, as to 
the ſteady induſtry of the Dutch.” Letters, p. 55. 

The genial nature of the climate cannot be doubted ; 
but the general barrenneſs of the ſoil is a fact which has 
been ſuppreſſed till of late. Captain Cook, in his return 
from his firſt voyage round the world, ſpeaks upon this head 
in the following manner: ** Notwithſtanding all that has 
been ſaid to the contrary, no country that we ſaw during 
the voyage makes a more forlorn appearance, or is in 
reality a more ſterile deſert. The land over the Cape, 
which conſtitutes the peninſula formed by Table Bay on 
the north, and Falſe Bay on the ſouth, conſiſts of high 
n:ountains, altogether naked and defolate. The land 
behind theſe to the eaſt, which may be conſidered as the 
iſthmus, is a plain of vaſt extent, conſiſting almoſt en- 
tirely of a land kind of ſea ſand, which produces nothing 
but heath, and is utterly incapable of cultivation. All 
the ſpots which will admit of - improvement, which 
together bear about the ſame proportion to the whole as 
one to a thouſand, are laid out in vineyards, orchards, 
and kitchen grounds, Moſt of theſe little ſpots lie at a 
conſiderable diſtance from each other. There is alſo the 
greateſt reaſon to believe, that in the interior parts of 
this country, that which is capable of cultivation does 
not bear a greater proportion to that which is incorrigibly 
barren.” Hlatoleſiborth's Voyages, vol. iii. p. 785.—Cap- 
tain Coo% farther aſſ+rts, that the country is every where 
deſtitute of wood, that' timber and planks are imported 
from Batavia, and that fucl is almoſt as dear as food. 7b, 
p. 786. But Mr. Maſſon's account, which follows, in 
ſome meaſure contradicts that aſſertion. 

The country abounds with ſalt, and with hot baths of 
min«ral waters, that have been found ſalutary in many 
diſcaſes, and deſtructive in others; at leaſt they have 
generally proved fatal to the Exgliſb who have tried them. 
Some of theſe baths are three hundred miles up the 
country, 

The region about the Cape is ſubject to boiſterous 
winds, which generally blow from the ſouth-eaſt or 
north-weſt, and have certain ſeaſons for reigning in each 
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- much differ from each other in their cuſtoms and manner 
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of thoſe quarters. Vehlle the ſun is in the ſouthern 
ſigns, they hold in the ſouth ; while in the northern 
ſigns, in the north-weſt. In the ſouth-eaſt they arc 
troubleſome, and dangerous to the ſhips coming in; u. 
the north-weſt, to the ſhips at anchor; and frequently 
blowing in an hurricane, they not only endanger the ſhip- 
ping, but do incredible damage to the corn on the 
ground, and the fruit on the trees. Yet theſe boifterou' 
winds are of excellent uſe; for by purifying the air, 
and keeping it, as they do almoſt continually, in a very 
briſk agitation, they generally contribute to the health 
of the inhabitants; who, when theſe winds lie ſtil] for a 
week or ten days together, complain of the head-ach anc 
other diſtempers, which vaniſh when they blow again. 

The Hottentot nations who inhabit the country are 
ſaid by Kolben to be ſixteen in number: thele are the 
Gunjemans, the Cochaquas, the Sufſaquas, the Odiquas. 
Chirigriquas, the Greater and Leſſer Namaquas, the Atta- 
quas, the Konpmans, the Heſſaquas, the Sonquas, the Dun 
quas, the Damaquas, the Gauroes, the Houteniquas, the 
Chamtours, and the Heykoms. | 

Later writers who have viſited this country, do not 
diſtinguiſh theſe people by any of thoſe names, Cap- 
tain Cook ſays, ** Within the boundaries of the Dutce- 
ſettlements are ſeveral nations of Hottentots, which very 


of life; but all friendly and peaceable, except one clan 
which is ſeitled to the eaſtward, which the Dutch cal} 
Boſchmen, and theſe live entirely by plunder.” Hate 
worth, vol. iti. P. 790.—Of theſe more will be ſaid in the 
8th ſection. . 
The Abbe De la Callle, who viſited the Cape in order 
to ſolve a ſcientific problem, finds every thing wrong in 
Kolben but authorities no leſs reſpectabie than this in- 
genious Frenchman's, bear teſtimony to the faithfulneſs 
of his account in general. A. de Pagts viſited the Cape 
in 1773, and has given ſome valuable information con- 
cerning it, in his Voyage vers le Pole du Sud, p. 17—32 3 
but the beſt information reſpecting the interior country 
is given by Mr. Maſſon, who failed to the Cape, and 
made three journies up the country, in the years 1772, 
1773, and 1774, for the purpoſe of diſcovering new 
plants towards improving the royal botanical garden at 
Kew : the author's journals are printed in the 66th vo- 
lume of the Philsſophical Tranſactions, p. 269-319; an 
abſttact of which we ſhall here inſert. 

Mr. Maſſin ſet out from Cape Town on the 10th of De- 
cember 1772. He croſſed the Salt River, about two miles 
diſtant from the Cape, where is placed a high flag-ſtaff, 
with a large old piece of cannon, intended to give ſignals 


to prevent a ſurprize from an enemy; theſe ſignals are 


anſwered by others placed upon eminences at proper diſ- 
tances, and alarm the adjacent country in a ſhort time. 
A ſandy plain reaches upwards of twenty miles from the 
Tyger Berg, or Tyger Mountain, to Bay Falſo; and from 
the Table Mountain to Hottentot Holland mountains, about 
thirty miles, it is overgrown with an infinite variety of 
plants peculiar to this country. On the ſkirts of the 
Tyger Berg are ſeveral fine plantations, conſiſting of corn 
fields and vineyards. Crofling the Mountain River ( Berg 


Rjvier) he entered the diſtrict called Draaken/teen, a 


valley about ten miles in length, and about five in 
breadth, containing many large plantations of vineyards 
and orchards, of moſt kinds of European fruits. "Theſe 
plantations are generally ſituated near the foot of the 
mountains, and are watered by ſmall ſtreams, which de- 
ſcend with great rapidity, and are conveyed all over their 
gardens and vineyards, On the 18th, he continued his 
journey to a valley adjoining to the ſouth eaſt part of 
Draaken/teen, called Franſche Hock, which he ſuppoſes to 
be the place which ſome French voyagers have called 
Petite Rochelle: it is ſettled by a party of French refugees, 
who left France about the beginning of this century, 
January 4th, 1773, he reached Stellenboſch, a ſmall village 
about thirty miles N. E. of Cape Town, conſiſting of 
about thirty houſes, forming one regular ſtreet; the 
country round it is populous, and contains many rich 
farms, which praduce plenty of corn and wine. It ſel- 
dom rains here from the middle of Oclober to the middle 
of March. Hottentot Holland has eight or ten planta- 
tions, with elegant houſes, gardens, vineyards, and corn 
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fields : it lies about thirty five miles E. from the . 
Town. The mountains about this place abound wi“, 
great variety of curious plants, and are faid to be th 

11cheit mountains in Mic for a botaniſt.—Sth, c. f 
to a hot bath, where the India company have erected 
tolerable houſe for the reception of ſick people; 5 
water is ſcalding hot when it ſprings out of the ezrch; 
but when it reaches the bath, which is about ten 5 
twelve paces diſtant, becomes more temperate.— The 
16th Mr. Maſſon viſited an Hottentit Kraal, or villas 
The Breer Kivier is a conſidetable ſtream, 5 8 
winter only paſſable by a ferry. He arrived at Schwst. 
lendam, a place about 150 miles N. E. from the Cas 
Town. In this journey Nr. Haſſen collected the * 
of many beautiful ſpecies of eric@, nich have ſucceeded 
„cry well in the royal garden at K-w. 

On the 11th September 1773, Mr. Maſſon ſet out on 
his ſecond journey, in company with Dr, Thunberg 2 
native of Sweden, who was {cnt out by the Dutch ds 
collect plants at the Cape. They went along the N, W 

coaſt, 12th, came to Greene Kloof, a place belongins 
io the Eaſt India company. Having patled a ſmall hill 
called Kouter Berg, they entered 2 large barren country, 
named Zwart Land (black land); and on the 22d at. 
rived at Sa/dana Bay, which is about two miles in 
breadth, and is ſuppoſed to be almoſt twenty miles in 
length, It lies about fifty miles N. N. W. from the 
Cape Town. [This place is rendered remarkable for the 
capture of fevera] Datch Eaft Iniiamen, by commodare 
Fohnſlone, in June 1781.) Thence to / itte Klip (white 
cliff) being a white granite ſtone of an enormous ſize, 
On the zoth they reach St. Helena bay, where the Berg 
Rivier diſch-rges itſelf. Croſſing the Berg River, they 
entered a fine plain country, czlle:! 7ꝛberty four Ri vieren 
Diſtrict; ſo called from the number of mall rivulets 
which run through that diſtrict, and diſcharge into the 
Berg River. 10th of Over, croſſed the Oliphant; 
Rivier, near 130 miles N. of the Cape, where is a plez- 
fant valley, bounded on each fide by very aivh moun. 
tains. This country produces good corn and Eurapcas 
fruit in great plenty; and the trees grew to 2 great fize, 
Here is a hot bath; the people affirmed that, at its 
mouth, this ſpring is hot en ugh to boil a picce of 
meat. Directed their courſe througn a-countty called 
Koud Rocke Veld, or cold country of Autelopes; fo named 
from a ſpecies of Arte/opes which inhabits here, called 
Spring Back. 17th, went ealtward through Elans Noc, 
a narrow winding patlage, through a chain of moun- 
tains, which lies to the N. E. of Cit; hant's Rivier; then 
entered Koud Bucke Veld. The face of the country ex- 
ceedingly barren, Ihe ſeaſon here appeared to be two 
months later than in the neighbourhood of the Cape, 
although the diſtance is not above 100 miles in a dizect 
line. It contains about nine or ten Dutch places, the 
inhabitants of which ſubſiſt entirely by their caitie, 
Hinter Hoc is one of the higheſt mountains in this 
part of Africa, Rord Land is a fine level country, ſu— 
rounded on all ſides by lofty mountains, except to the 
eaſt, where the valley continues for ſeveral days journey, 
incloſed by mountains on each fide: thoſe on the north- 
ern ſide continue ſor ſeveral hundred miles in an oblique 
direction, and terminate on the eaſtern coaſt. 1 tis 
country produces corn and wine in abundance, and mel: 
of our European fruits, which have been planted by the 
new inhabitants, who are deſcendants of the Frenc 
refugees; a civil, huſpitable, and induſtrious peopit- 
Continued their journey along the banks of the Bread 
River; crolled the Hexen River (witches river). Herz 
alſo is an hot bath. 5th November, arrived at Sweln- 
dam, viſited on the former journcy ; then on to Bi 
Tagt's Rivier. Here is a place belonging to the Ef 
India company, where they keep a tew wood-culters, ard 
ſupply the wheelers at the Cape, from whence it is d, 
tant 150 miles. They then viſited the ſea ſhore, and 
particularly Maſſel Baay, or bay. In.their p: ogreſs, the} 
came to the houſe of an European, a native of Sie! 
Pomerania, about ſeventy years old, who had been fh, 
wrecked on the coaſt of England fifty years betore, 4 

ſpoke much of the hoſpitality of the Zng/zfþ : be was! 


man of learning, and threw out many ſenſible re fleclions 
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him to ſeek an aſylum in the deſerts of Africa. His houſe 
was very. mean, built of mud, and milerably furniſhed ; 

* containing a bed to lie on, though he had ſeveral hun- 
ray oxen, and ſome thouſand ſheep : he had a number 
33 vaſſals, whoſe huts were ſituated round his 
010 where they kept ſeveral large fires al! night, to 
frighten away the wolves and tygers. . To the N. E. of 
Moſſel Bay lies a woody country, called Heretniquas 
20S Theſe woods,” ſays Mr. Maſſon, <* are a great 
treaſure to the Dutch, and will be very ſerviceable to the 
inhabitants of the Cape, when their other woods are 
exhauſted.” They directed their courſe northward, to 
the foot of the great chain of mountains; it is a hard 
day's march from one fide to the other of them: the 

aſs is called by the peaſants Heretnigquas Kloof, 

Entered a country Called Canaan's Land; though, ſays 
Mr. Maſſon, it might rather be called the land of ſorrow, 
for no land could exhibit a more waſteful profpect. 
21ſt November, reached Great Thorn River, Lange 
Kli is a narrow valley, not exceeding two miles at 
the broadeſt, and in length about one hundred; contain- 
ing about ſeven or eight places, which are from twelve 
to twenty miles diſtant from cach other. The houſes 
are very mean, but the people are wealthy, poflefſing 
large herds and flocks. I he Hlottentets are in general 
ſervants to the Dutch farmers: a few tree Hottentots ſtill 
remain here, who live in their ancient manner, but are 
miſerably wretched, having hardly any ſtock of cattle. 
December iſt. Leaving behind them the chain of moun- 
tains which runs obiiquely acroſs the country from the 
Atlantic to the Indian Oc-an, and ſeems to be a continua- 
tion of the ſame mountains which were ſpoken of in 
the former journey, they entered a' fine level country, 
bordering on the Eaſlern Ocean. Here lived Jacob Hick, 
an old German, who nad buiit an handſume houſe, made 
gardens and vineyards, and poſſeſſed numerous herds 
of cattle; he had upwards of one hundred Hottentots in 
his ſervice. Here the face of the country changed 
ercatly, being open, plain, and covered with verdure 3 
it extends many miles along the fea coaſt, and contains 
ſeveral tribes of Hottentots. On. the gth, they ſtopped 
at the houſe of Jacob Van Rennen, a wealthy grazier, and 
the laſt Dutch place in this part of the country, It was 
their determination to purſue their journey 150 miles 
farther, towards the middle of the country. On the 
15th, they came to Zevaſt Kip's River and Salt Pan: 
this latter is a lake ſeveral miles diſtant from the ſea ; in 
the rainy ſeaſon it is filled with freſh water, which, by 
the ſaltneſs of the ground, ſoon becomes impregnated 
with ſaline particles; and when the ſummer heat exhales 
the freſh water, the bottom of the lake is covered with 
a cruſt of pure ſalt, two or three feet thick. The lake 
is about three miles round, and ſurrounded by a riſing 
ground, covered with a great variety of curious ſhrubs, 
and frequented by ſeveral ſingular inſects. On their ar- 
rival at Sunday's River, their guides refuſed to attend 
them any farther ; ſaying they were on the borders of a 
powerful nation of Hottentots, called Caffers, who would 
kill the whole party, it it was only to get the iron be- 
longing to the waggons; which determined Mr. MHaſſon 
and his companion to return: in doing which, they 
travelled over the dryeſt country ever beheld ; in ſome 
places, not a drop of water was to be found in a 
circuit of thirty miles. Here they viſited a bath, the 
water of which was very hot, and taſted ſtrongly of 
lan: there is a Dutch ſettlement about three hundred 
yards from the fountain, where they float their gardens 
every night with the water, which at that diftance is 
ſtill imoking z by which means they raiſe all kinds of 
garden vegetables in the greateſt perfection. They ar- 
rived at the Cape Town on the 29th of January 1774, 
after a journey of four months and fourteen days. 

Mr. Maſſin ſet out on his third journey on the 26th 
of September 1774, with two ſervants to drive the wag- 
on, and take care of the oxen and horſes: he was 
afterwards joined by Dr. Thunberg, at which time great 
part of the ſandy plain, which lies between Cape Town 
and Hottentor's Mountain, was under water. As they 
procecded, they found a treaſure of new plants on the 
top of a large hill, called Horſe Mountain near to 
nich is another, called Van Riebecbs Caſtle, which is of 


| wards of 12,c00 fhcep, and 3,000 bullocks. 


great height, inacceſſible on the north ſide, about four 
or five miles long, and very narrow on the top. On 
the 13th of October they arrived at a mountain called 
Piguet Berg, lying directly north from the Cape Town : 
this wzs a particular place of obſervation for the Abbe 
de la Caille, when he meaſured a deyree on the meridian 
in the year 1750. They paſſed the great Carro, a deſert 
of three days journey, where no freſh water, and only 
three pits of ſuch as was brackiſh, were to be found. Mr, 
Maſſon relates, that there often fall ſuch ſudden ſhowers 
on the mountains, that people who lodg» by the rivers, 
have bcen ſwept away in the night, whilſt they lay 
aſleep, together with their oxen and waggons. This 
deſert is bounded on the north and north-eaſt by a chain 
of flat mountains, called Bix#land's Bergen (Bockland's 
mountains), and on the welt and north- weſt by the At- 
lantie Ocean, It lies nearly in a northern direction from 
the Cape, 2nd at the diſtance of about 220 miles: it is 
uninhabitable in ſummer; but during the winter, and in 
the rainy ſeaſon, the Hochland peop;e come down with 
their herds, which, by feeding upon ſucculent ſhrubs 
which are very ſalt, in a ſhort time grow remarkably 
tat. In this country they were holpitably entertained by 
an opulent farmer, named Klaas Leſper, who had up- 
They di- 
rected their courſe northward, through à dry barren 


—__ 
country, called Fantum; and on the 20th of November 


came to the laſt Dutch habitation on this ſide, They 
made ſeveral enquiries concerning the country lying to 
the northward, and were told that it had been formerly 
inhabited by Europeans near 100 miles farther, who at 
arit had greatly increaſed their herds ; but ſome dry ſea- 


ſons coming on afterwards, they had been forced to re- 


turn, The country therefore was ſuppoſed to be unin— 
habited, except by the wandering Hottentots, who ſeldom 
ſtay above a month in a place. Theſe travellers were 
then about 350 Engliſh miles north of the Cape of Good 
Hope. I hey afterwards purſued a ſouth-eaſt direction, 


thro'an uninhabited country, ſurrounded by high moun- 


tains, flat on the tops, and forming what the peaſants cal- 
led Table Mountains. November 16th, they aſcended a flat 
chain of mountains, called Rogge Velds Berge it extends 
along the ſummit of a high ridge of mountains, running 
obliquely acroſs the country for ſeveral hundred miles. 
There is not a tree in the whole country : the air is 
very ſharp, and in winter they have froſt and ſnow for 
ſ-veral months; which oblige the boors to remove, with 
all their flocks and herds, down to the Carrs, or lower 
deſert, where they paſs the winter. This migration is 
made in the beginning of My, when they have ſown their 
corn; and they return about the latter end of Oclaber, 
when the low countries become parched, and the waters 
turn ſalt; all the game and ferocious animals cbſcrve the 
fame .removes. This is an excellent country for ſheep, 
but the inhabitants breed few oxen. In their way home, 
they entered a large diviſion of the Carre, which lies 
along the foot of Rygge Velds mountains; being a delert 
of four days journey, with no more than three pits of 
brackiſh water to he found in that whole extent, which 
was at that ſeaſon forſaken by every living creature, 
Here they had well nigh periſhed with theic cattle. On 
the 28th of December they regained the Cape Town, 


S.CT 3. + 3h 
Of the most remarkable Trees, Plants, and Fruits; the 


Vines cultivated here, particularly at Conſtantia z with 
a conciſe Account of the Kitchen Gardens at the Cape. 


HE vegetables of the Cape countries are extremely 
numerous, but we ſhall only mention a few. A- 

mong thoſe which are natural to the ſoil is the ahbe, of 
which there are many ſorts, and not a few of them are 
planted in the Company's gardens. On the mountains 
and in the clefts of the rocks they are ſeen in great num- 
bers, and one fort or other is in bloſſom throughout the 
year, Their flowers, which are of different colours, ſome 
white, ſome red, and others variouſly ſpotted, appear very 
beautiful. Mr. Maſſon deſcribes a ſpecies of aloe, which 
he found on the mountains of Bockland ; it is called by the 
Dutch Koker Room, and of it the Hottentots make quivers 
do 
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to hold their arrows; it being of a ſoft, fibrous conſiſ- 
tence, which they can eaſily cut out, leaving only the 
bark which is hard and durable. Theſe trees were 
about twelve feet high, with a ſtraight ſmootn trunk, 
about ten inches or a toot diameter, and five or fix feet 
in length, which divided into two branches; and thoſe 
were again ſubdivided into two more branches, which ter- 
minated in a buach of thick ſucculent leaves, ſurround- 
ing the ſtem, and havging down. They took it for a 
new ſpecies, and called it Aloe Dichotome. 

The amaquas-tree, called by the Cape-Europeans Keur- 
boom. grows ſo quick, that in wo years time it riſes from 
a ſmall plant to a tree of eight or nine feet in height, 
and of a conſiderable thickneſs. The root ſpreads very 
much, and is ſo attractive of nouriſhment, that it ſtarves 
moſt of the trees that are near it; on which account 
the Cape- Europeans do not care to have it near their vine- 
yards, orchardo, or gardens. | 

Another tree at the Cape is called by the Cape-Euro- 
peans Cripple-woed, Theſe are dwarf. trees, which have 
very crooked knotty branches; the leaves are broad, 
thick, rough, and ſhaped like thoſe of the «pple-tree. 
The fruit reſembles the pine-apple: the bark is thick 
and wrinkled, and 1s uſed by the Cape tanners; the phy- 
ſicians pulverize it, and adminiſter it with ſucceſs in 
dyſenteries. : 

The /tink- wood tree grows to the fize of an oak, and 
the leaves are three fingers broad. It is called ſtink- 
wood, from its filthy ſcent; for while it is under the 
tool, it ſends forth ſo nauſeous a ſtench, that the work- 
men can ſcarcely endure it; but, after ſome time, the 
ſtench goes quite off. The wood is beautifully clouded ; 
and the Cape-Europeans have tables, prefles, and ſeveral 
other uſeful and ornamental pieces of furniture made of 
It. 

Engliſh oaks are planted in many parts of the country, 
in great abundance ; which, although tall, never grow 
to be large timber trees. Here the ſtems of ſome trees 
that are not thicker than a man's thumb, have roots as 
thick as an arm or a leg; owing to the influence of the 
winds to the impeding of vegetation. 

In the Company's gardens are figs of various kinds, 
all of them admirably ſweet and good. The choiceſt 
and largeſt are thoſe called piſang-figs, which grow upon 
a plant that has no ſooner brought them to maturity, 
than it withers away; and the next year a new plant 
ſprings up from the ſame root, yielding the ſame tribute. 
This plant has no ſtock ; but its leaves, which are from 
fix to ſeven ells long, and from two to three ells broad, 
embrace each other from the ground upwards, forming a 
kind of barrel, in the place of a ſtock, Its bloſſom 
conſiſts of four leaves, which form themſelves into a 
kind of bell ; at the mouth of which, 1n the proper ſeaſon, 
hang fifty or more of the moſt delicious purple figs. 

The ananas, or pine apple-trees, at the Cape, are of 
the American race; and there are three ſorts of them in 
the Cape colonies, 

There are here four ſorts of c.mphire-trees: one tranſ- 
planted thither from the iſland of Bornes, which is much 
the beſt; the other three ſorts were brought from Japan, 
China, Sumatra, and Sunda : they all grow very quick, 
and to the ſize of a walnut- tree. The outſide of the 
leaves is graſs-green, and the other aſh-coloured. The 
leaves, on being rubbed between the fingers, ſend forth 
a ſtrong odour like that of camphire. Theſe trees are 
ſo ſoft and tender, that they are frequently ſtripped by 
the wind of many of their branches, and ſometimes no- 
thing is left itanding but the trunk. 

The Indian gold-tree at the Cape grows about fix feet 
high, and has ſmall leaves of à yellow colour ſpeckled 
with red. Theſe leaves, which are nearly of the colour 
of gold, are very beautiful, and ſtrike the eye where theſe 
trees are ranged in gardens among other trees. 
Quince- trees are ſeen in great numbers in the Cate 
colonies, and the fruit is ſaid to be larger and better 
than the quinces produced in any other part of the 
world. Of this fruit the Cape-Europtans make great 


advantage; for they have ſeveral ways of preparing and 


preſerving quinces, which they ſell to.the ſhips that 
touch at the Cape : they alſo make and ſell a great deal 
of marmalade. 


A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPUY.- 


Carrera, 


There are here two ſorts of Indian orange-trees, which 
are larger than any other trees of the ſam. ſort, and - 
fruit much bigger, and ſpotted like the ſkin of x ty 5 
Here are likewiſe ſeveral ſorts of ſweet and four At 
trees, and in the gardens are walks of them of a 8 
length. 9 

In the Cape colonies are alſo many citron trees, which 
yield fruit all the year round. The Cape pomegr ay... 
trees are much Jarger than thoſe of any other pa;t of the 
known world. The fruit is likewiſe ſo large, and in 
luch plenty, that it is frequently neceſſary to prop up the 
branches, to prevent their being broken down by their 
weight, 

Mrs. Kinderſley obſerves, that apricots, peaches, G. g. 
berries, and ſome other fruits, although they are excceg. 
ingly plentiful and very pleaſant, do not equa] thoſe 
produced in England; wnilſt cranges, and iome other 
fruits peculiar to hot climates, are very poor. Tais ſue 
accounts for from the natural poverty of the ſoil, which 
is incapable of bringing ſome fruits to perfection, not- 
withitanding the uiicymmon benignity of the chmate 
and the plodding induliry of the inhabitants. Kinda, fe 
Letters, P. 5, 57.— Plautains, guav.s, jambu, and 
ſome other Indian fruits, according to captain Cat, are 
not in perfection here. 

Vines were tranſplanted to the Cape from the R/;n, 
from Per/ia, and many other countries; and are ſo vaitly 
increaſed, and yield ſo plentifully, that the Cape-Euro- 
peans have much more wine than they can drink, and 1c! 
a great deal to the ſhips that touch there. 

Conſtantia, a place viſited by all ſtrangers, is a neat 
Dutch farm, about eight miles from the Cape, remarkable 
for making very fine wines, both red and white; which 
are much eſteemed every where, both on a+ count of 
their richneſs and ſcarcity, The grapes of this vine- 
yard, owing to ſome peculiar property in the foil, are 
ſuperior to any other in the country. Kinder ſley's Let- 
ters, p. 64.— The vintage is in autumn, which is about 
March and April. The white wine is called Cape 174 
detra, the beſt red is a fort of tent. The Cape wines, 
by being kept about two years, acquire the taſte of act; 
and ſuch as have been kept fix years, ſparkle like old 
hock, and are as racy as the fineſt Canary, 

There is ſcarce a cottage in all the colonies without 
a vineyard ; and there are few ſetilers who do not pro- 
duce from their own vineyards a plentiful proviſion of 
wine for themſelves and families. 

We ſhall now take a ſhort view of the kitchen gar- 
dens at the Cape, wnich in many reſpects refemble thoſe 
of Europe; and there is not a houſe or cottage in all the 
colonies without one. They are ſupplied with ſ-eds 
trom Europe; but though they produce moſt of our herbs 
and roots in perfection, it is remarkable that the ſeeds of 
the third product of the European herbs degenerate in the 
Cape kitchen gardens, ſo as to be not worth ſowing ; the 
colonies therefore {till continue to be ſupplicd with iceds 
from Europe. 

In theſe gardens the ſeeds are ſown in May and June, 
and appearing in Augu/t, are tranſplanted into other 
grounds, which are by that time well moiſtened by the 
rains; they then grow apace, and become larger and 
much {weeter than the ſame herbs produced in Europe, 
In the dry ſeaſon they are watered from the next rivulct; 
but they have neither hot-beds nor winter-houſes for th 
forcing or preſervation of any thing. 

The head of the white or blue Cape-cabbage weighs, 
at its full growth, from thirty to forty pounds; as docs 
alſo the head of the Cape-cauliflower, the feed of which 
is brought from Cyprus and Savoy; and all are as ſweet 
and ſerviceable as in their native ſoil. 

Potatoes are brought to the Cape from the Indies, and 
are there of two forts, white and red. They ate in ge- 
neral ſhaped like turnips; but are much larger, a Case 
potatoe weighing from fix to ten pounds: four of th n 
will afford a meal for above twenty perſons; and they e 
extremely well taſted, very wholeſome, and nouritÞ!g. 
From theſe potatoes there run ſtrings or branches three 
or four ells in length; theſe are cut of cloſe, and in 
Auguſt or September are planted half a foot deep, bas 
wound up in the form of a ring. 
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CAFFRARIA® A 


TS CT. Mk 
Of the tame Cattle and the Huſbandry of the Cape Colenies. 


HE colonies at the Cape abound with great and 
{mall cattle, as do all the Hottentet countries. 
The Cafe cows, like the cows of Europe, bear every 
ear a calf z but they will ſeldom ſuffer themſelves to be 
milked till their calves have ſucked a while, after which 
they yield milk to the hand very liberally. If their calves 
die, the only method of obtaining milk in the colonies 
is wrapping the ſkin of the dead calf about a living one, 
and applying this counterfeit to the teats: this cheat is 
enerally very ſucceſsful ; for the cows taking the coun- 
rerfeits for their own calves, yield their milk very plen- 
tifully. But many of the cows in the colonies, eſpe- 
cially the young ones, arc ſo wild and miſchievous, that 
it is dangerous to approach them till they are tied ſhort 
dy the horns ; and their legs are alſo tied together. The 
Cape oxen generally weigh from five hundred to fix hun- 
dred pounds weight, and ſome a great deal more. 

In this country a diſcaſe rages among the horned cattle 
in ſummer, which ſo aftects their hoots, that they oiten 
drop off, and great numbers of animals die. This diſeaſe 
proves detrimental to the Dutch peaſants, who live five 
or ſix hundred miles up the cpuntry, when they make a 
journey to the Cape. Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixvi. p. 297. 

The Cape mutton is extremely good and well taſted, 
and the ſheep have the great tails ſo often mentioned, 
which furniſhes the Europeans at the Cape with a joke 
which they are fond of paſſing upon ſtrangers at their 
tables: * You have no appetite,” ſay they, “you are 
not able to manage a ſheep's tail.” The ſheep bred 
in the country near Olyphant's Rivier never eat any graſs, 
the deſert quality of the ſoil producing none ; but there 
are ſucculent plants and ſhrubs in abundance, on which 
they feed : many of theſe plants are aromatic, and give a 
fine flavour to the fleſh of the animal. By eating ſuch 
plants, they require little water, eſpecially in winter, 
Phil. Tran. vol. Ixvi. p. 307. 

We are informed in the ſplendid work which relates 
captain Coo#'s third voyage, that Mr, Hemmys, the pre- 
ſent Jieutenant-governor at the Cape, has taken ſome 
pains to introduce the breed of European ſheep there; 
but his endeavours have been fruſtrated by the obſtinacy 
of the country people, who hold their own breed in 
greater eſtimation, on · account of their large tails, of the 
fat of which they ſometimes make more money than of 
the whole carcaſs beſides : and they think that the woo] 
of the European ſheep will by no means make up for 
their deficiency in this reſpect; and in this they are cer- 
tainly right, for experience has ſhewn that European 
ſheep will not produce wool of the ſame quality here as 
in Europe. 

They have alſo two ſorts of tame hogs, one brought 

from Europe, and the other from the Ie of Java, which 

_ ſhort legs, large hanging bellies, and are without 
riitles, 

They have likewiſe a great number of horſes, which 

were originally brought from Perſia, and have multiplied 

exceedingly: they ate in no want of afles and mules. 

Among the cattle of the colonies, as among thoſe of 
the Hottentots, great depredations are ſometimes made by 
the lions, tygers, and wild dogs, c. When the tygers 
bet into a herd or flock, they kill great numbers merely 
tor the ſake of their blood, which they ſuck. The wild 

ogs are much worſe; for when they attack an herd or 
ock, they are not guided in thcir ſlaughter by their ap- 
petites, but worry all before them : the lion, contented 
ba th a ſingle carcaſs, makes off with it, and never looks 
tor freſh prey till he has eaten that. 
r he ploughs uſed by the Europeans at the Cape, are 
urnithed with two wheels of unequal diameter; that 
22 the furrow being conſiderably larger than that on 
be towards the ridge. The plough-ſhare is divided 
do, one {ide bending conſiderably outward, the other 
pointung ſtraight forward, and the coulter is ſtraight. 
on 15 not ſown ſo thick at the Cape as in Europe; 
at 0 it was, the grain would be choaked up, the ears 
21:9 be ſmall, and the crop be neither ſo plentiiul nor 
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ſo valuable as it proves upon being ſowed more thinly. 


| Oats and lenti!s cannot be brought to perfection here. 

Ihe Europeans at the Cape, inſtead of threſhing ove 
their corn, have it trodden out by oxen or horſes in the 
open air, In performing this they chooſe a level piece 
of ground, and taking cow-dung and chopped ſiraw. 
mix and work them into a loam with water, chen ſpread 
it pretty thick on the carth, in a circle of about ten yards 
diameter; and leaving it to dry by the heat of the fun, 
in a few days it becomes as hard as ſtone: then on this 
floor they lay two circles of ſheaves ear to ear, and drive 
over them a team of eight horſes, or oxen, round and 
round, now and then turning the ſheaves, till they judge 
all the corn is trodden out. This is a much more exp*- 
ditious method of getting the corn out of the car than 
threſhing it; ſor a team of eight horſes, or oxen, will 
tread out more corn in a few hours, than a dozen men 
can threſh out in a whole day. Indeed, the crops of 
corn are in general fo large, that it would probably coſt 
the farmers the whole winter to threſh it out ; whereas, 
by treading, the whole buſineſs is performed in leſs than 
a month, 

Wien the corn is trodden out they winnow it, and 
paſs it through a machine that performs the buſineſs of a 
ſieve, and clears the corn of all {and, and other dirt, too 
heavy to be carried off by the wind; 

The Company have a tenth of the crops of all the corn 
raiſed at the Cape, which is all they get by the grant of 
lands for tillage ; and whatever is not uſed in the families 
of the farmers, is ſold to the Company for ready money, 
and depoſited in their magazines. 


. 


Of the Wild Beaſts in the Country of the Hottentots; cen- 
taining a Deſcription of the Elephant, the Hippopo- 
tamus, the Rhinoceros, the Buffaloe, the Elk, the 
Lion, the Leopard, Tyger, Tyger-Wolf, Wild Dog, 
Porcupine, Baboon, the Spring-Bock Antelope, ſe— 
veral Species of Wild Goats, the Earth- Hog, Rattle- 
Mouſe, and Stinkbingſem. | 


N treating of the wild beaſts, we ſhall begin with the 
elephant, the largeſt of them all : thoſe of the Cape 
are of a prodigious ſize, and of proportionable ſtrength. 
Their ſkins are without hair, and have a multitude ot 
ſcars and ſcratches, which they receive in making their 
way through the thorns and buſhes. The tail ends in 
a large tuft of hair, each hair being about a foot and a 
half long, and as thick and ſtrong as a hog's briſtle. 
The teeth are exceedingly large, each weighing from ſix- 
ty to an hundred and twenty pounds weight, 

The female elephant is much leſs than the male : her 
dugs fall from her breaſt between her fore legs. The 
male and female retire for the conſummation of their 
love to ſome unfrequented part, and there remain till 
conception, when they return to their ordinary haunts ; 
and the female never admits of freſh embraces till a conſi- 
derable time after ſhe has brought forth her young, 
which ſhe carries two years. Some authors have pre- 
tended, that elephants ſleep ſtanding ; but this is a miſ- 
take, for they lie down like other beaſts, Their ordi- 
nary food is graſs, heath-roots, and the tender branches 
of ſhrubs. Sometimes they enter the corn-fields, and 
do a great deal of damage, not only from eating the 
grain, but from the immenſe quantity they ſpoil by tram- 
pling it under their feet. Notwithſtanding the ſize and 
clumſineſs of the Cape elephant, they walk ſo faſt, that 
it would be no eaſy taik for a man well mounted to keep 
up with them, 

On the Berg, or Mountain River, are ſtil] to be ſeen 
ſome of the ſea-horſes, or Hippopotamus amphibius. The 
Dutch government now prohibit the ſhooting of that 
animal, as they are nearly deſtroyed for eight hundred 
miles from the Care, Their fleſh is eſteemed as good 
as pork ; and their hides furniſh the farmers with whips. 
To the caltward is Zee Ie Rivier, or Sea-Cow River, ſo 
called erroneouy frem the number of Hippapetamuſes 
which formerly inhabited here; but that race of animals 
is now almoſt extirpated from its .anks. The manner in 
which the Htientots catch that unwieldy creature, is by 
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digging large pits, in the almoſt impenetrable woods, 
whither theſe animals reſort at night; theſe they cover 
over with boughs of trees and graſs. Into theſe the 
animals fall, and are immediately killed by thoſe who lie 
in wait for them. Philaſ. Tranſ. vol. Ixvi. P. 277 ard 
292. 

The Cape rhinoceros is of a dark aſh- colour, approach- 
ing to a black: his ſkin, like that of the Cape elephant, 
is Without hair, and is full of ſcars and ſcratches; yet is 
ſo hard, that it is difficult to pierce it with a ſharp knife. 
Indeed the painters repreſent him as armed. all over with 
a kind of ſcales; however he has none upon his body, 
but the numberleſs ſcars and ſcratches which interſect 
each other, make him look at a diſtance as if fenced 
with ſcales. His mouth reſembles that of an hog, but 
is ſomewhat more pointed, Upon his ſnout grows a dark 
grey horn, a little bent, and larger or ſmaller according to 
his age; but ic never exceeds two feet in length. When 
he is angry he tears up the carth with his horn, and 
throws it furiouſly over his head: he will alſo throw 
{tones with it to a vaſt diſtance behind him. With this 
he will likewiſe tear up the roots of trees, and almoſt 
every thing he can fix it in. This horn 1s very ſolid, 
and the end of a lighter colour than the reſt. On his 
forchead is another horn, which, upon a young rhino- 
ceros, is about an hand high, and upon an old one not 
above fix inches. It is in the form of a bowl inverted, 
and is hollow. His ears are ſmall, and his legs ſhorter 
than thoſe of the elephant. 

His ſenſe of imelling is very ſurpriſing, for he catche 
the ſcent of any creature that is at a conſiderable diſtance 
to the windward of him; and if it be his prey, he imme- 
diately marches towards it in a right line, furiouſly tear- 
ing his way through all oppoſition of trees and buſhes, 
orunting like an hog : his breaking the trees, and throw- 
ing the ſtones, if he meets with any in his way, give 
warning of his approach, | 

lle never attacks a man unprovoked, unleſs he is 
dreſſed in a red coat, and then he is all in a flame for his 
deſtruction, rending and deſtroying every thing that op- 
poſes the gratification of his rage, If he ſeizes him, he 
throws him over his head with ſuch force, that he is 
killed by the fall: he then feeds upon him, by licking, 
with his rough and prickly tongue, the fleſh from the 
bones. 

It is remarkable, that the eyes of the rhinoceres are ex- 
tremely ſmall in proportion to his body, and that he fees 
only in a right line; and therefore, if the paſſenger lips 
but a few paces aſide when he is near, it coſts him a great 
deal of awkward trouble to get him again in his eye, by 
which means he has a fair opportunity of eſcaping. 

He is not fond of feeding on graſs, but rather chooſes 
ſhrubs, broom, and thiftles, and is fondeſt of a {hrub 
that reſembles the Juniper, which the Cape Europeans 
call the rhinzcercs-tufh. This animal is in perpetual 
enmity with the elephant, and whenever he diicovers 
him, makes at him with the utmoſt rage. The elephant 
knews him to be his mortal enemy, and therefore, when 
he ſees him, gets out of the way as faſt as poſſible. If 
the rhingcers; turprilcs the elephant, he rips up his belly 
with the horn on his faout, by which means tae cle— 
phant's enttails fall out, and he ſoon expires. 

Ihe fleſh of the rhinoceros, which Mr. Kallen ſays he 
has often eaten with great ſatisfaction, is not ſo ſinewy 
as ſome authors have repreſented. Ihe fame gentleman 
mentions, that the horn of the rhincceres will not endure 
the touch of poiſon, of which he ſays he has often been 
a witneſs. Many people of faſhion at the Cape have cups 
turned out of the horn, ſome ſet in gold, and others in 
ſilver, If wine be poured into one of theſe cups, it im- 
mediately bublyes up, as if it were boiling ; and if there 
be poiſon in it, the cup immediately ſplits. This, ſays 
our author, is known to thoufands ef perſons at tne 
Cape. The chips made in turning one of theſe cups 
are carefully ſaved, they being eſteemed of great ſervice 


in convulſions, faintings, and other diſorders; and the 


blood of the rh:ineceros is ſaid to have great virtue in the 
healing of inward ſores. 

Bulſuices are numerous in the Cape countries, and are 
larger than thoſg of Europe z according to Mr. Major, 
they exceed in ſize the largeſt Engliſh oxen ; they are of a 


{brown red, but the Europcau buililoes are black, 


of the Cape are well proportioncd, and hold their 
aloft. On their forcheads gros hard ſrizziee ks 
They have ſhort horns, which incline towarcs the 1. 
and bend inwards, fo that their points imo} ye... 
Their ſkin is hard and tough, and it is Ciffgult t Kit 
them without very good fite-aims; but their geh i net. 
ther jo fat nor ſo tender as that of a common ox, 1 
Cape buffaice is, like the rhinoceros, enrancd at the fe 5 
of red cloth, and at the diſcharge of a gun near him, On 
theſe occations, he roars, ſtamps, tears up the orgun. 
and runs with ſuch fury at the offending party, a: to 
beat down ail oppoſition, paſſing through fire and water 
io come at him. 

The African e/k is much larger than either the F.. 
ropean or the Aſian, it being generally five feet high 
The head reſembies tnat of the hart; but is {mall in pro- 
portion to the body. The horns are about Pfoot lone 
and run up twiſting ; but the ends are ſtraigbt, ſmooth, 
and pointed: the neck is ſlender and beautiful, and the 
upper jaw ſomewhat larger than the other: the levy ate 


bn ail 


long and ſlender ; the hair cf the body ſmooth, ſott, and 
of an aſh- colour; and the tail about a foot in length. 
The taſte of the fleſn reſembles that of good beef, and is 
agreeable either boiled or roaſted. 

Theſe elts are generally found on hich mountains, 
where there are good patture-grounds, ant near fone 
ſpring. They climb the higheſt and rougheſt rocks, and 
paſs the molt difficult ways with ſurpriſing diſpatch and 
ſecurity. I hey ſometimes viſit the vallies, and frequent y 
attempt to enter the gardens of the colonies, Ihe in- 
habitants therefore place. traps before thoſe garcens, 
which are moſt expoſed to their inroads, 

The hart of the Hott atot countries differs only from 
the European in the horns, Theſe have no branches, 
are about a foot long, and run. up twiſting in the man- 
ner of a fcrew to about half the length; then runnin 
aſide a little outward, they are ſtraight and ſmooth quite 
up to the point: they are about three times as far aſun— 
der at the point as they are at the head. 

Lions are common at the Cape, where they are very 
large; every limb is expreflive of the greateſt firengts : 
his ſparkling eyes, his dreadful paws, and the firmneſs 
of his tread, command the attention, and ſhew his ſupe— 
rior ſtrength to that of other animals. Some modern 
writers have affirmed, that the bones of the lion are not 
ſo hard as they have been repreſented by the ancients; 
but they are miſtaken. The hollow which runs tkrouzh 
the ſhin- bone of a lion, Mr. K2lben obſerves, is as fma'l 
as that which runs through a tobacco-pipe ; and when 
the bone is broken to pieces, and the gieafinels, is ex- 
hauſted by the heat of the ſun, theſe pieces appear hart, 
{mooth, and ſolid as flints, and ſerve altogether as wel 
to ſtrike fire with. Indeed a conſiderable part of his 
ſtrength lies in the hardneſs of his bones; for when he 
comes upon his prey, he knocks it down, and with that 
ſtroke kills it, never biting it till he has given the mort. 
blow, which he generally accompanies with a terrible 
roar. 

When the lion is enraged, or pinched with hunger, he 
erecis and ſhakes his mane, laſhing his back and ſides 
with his tail. When he is thus employed, it is certan 
death to come in his way; and as he generally Jurks tor 
his prey behind buſhes, travellers are ſometimes devourcd 
by him: but if the „ien neither ſhakes his mane, nor 
makes any great motion with his tail, a traveller nay be 
fully aſſured. that he ſhall paſs by him in ſafety. A hefe 
no ſooner diſcovers a lien, than he runs at his full ſpecd; 
and if he has a rider, throws him, if poſſible, that ne may 
run the faſter, When a traveller on horſeback diſcovers 
a lion, the beſt method of preſervation is for him imme— 
diateiy to diſmount, and abandon his horſe ; for the 4% 
will purſue the horſe only without taking notice of him. 
The fieſh of the lien eats ſomething like veniion, and 
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has no ill taſte, Our author ſavs, that he has eaten vi 


{everal times when killed with ſhot; but could nete 
de prevailed on to eat any of the fleſh, when the 4% had 
been killed with the poitoned arrows of the TI. 

In the northern direction from the Cape, at / 1 $166? 
Rivier, is a very populous Hettentct village, the rn Mad 
rants of which are very bold in encounteriig wild belt, 
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\rticularly the lion, which often attacks their folds, 
and makes great havock. When this happens, all the 
young Men of the Kraal go in purſuit of him, directed 
vr ſome dogs, who follow his ſcent. As ſoon as they 
{iſcover him in the buſhes, they irritate him, till he 
ſprings out with fury, and attacks them: when, being 
i] a;med with haſlagays, they often throw twenty or 
thirty into his body at once; but it is common to loſe 


a man or two in ſuch attacks. Phil, Tran. vol. Ixvi. 


P. 294+ 

The leopard and the tyger are beaſts of the like nature, 
and in point of fierceneſs next to the lion. The only 
difference between them is their ſize, and the figure oi 
their ſpots. The zyger is much larger than the /ezpard, 
and is diſtinguiſhed by rings of black hair, incloſing ſpots 
of yellow; while the black itreaks on the /copard are not 
round, but fermed with an opening in the manner of a 
horſe-ſhoe. 

The fleſh of a Her or leopard is white, tender, and 
well taſted ; and, in cur author's opinion, is much finer 
eating than the belt veal. It has every good quality that 
can be withed for in meat; and the fleſh of the young 
ones is as tender as that of a chicken, 

There are two forts of wolves in this country; one 
which agrees in every particular with the wolves in Eu- 
robe; and the other called tyger-wolves. The latter are 
of the ſize of an ordinary ſheep-dog, or ſomewhat larger ; 
the head is broad like that of an Engliſh bull-dog. The 
jaws of this animal are large, as are his noſe and eyes. 
His hair is frizzled, and ſpotted like that of a tyger. His 
teet are large, and armed with ſtrong talons, which he 
draws in as a cat does her claws; and, like a cat, he is 
not heard in his tread. His tail is ſhort. He keeps all 
day in holes in the ground, or in the clefts of the rocks, 
ſecking his prey only in the night, which he might ge- 
nerally do in ſatety, were it not for his diſmal howling 
while he is out upon the prowl, which rouzes the dogs 
who keep the flocks ; theſe join together againſt him, 
and drive him away : but if he pets ſafe into a fold, he 
generally kills two or three ſheep; and having fed hear- 
tily upon the ſpot, carries a carcaſs away to his den. 
He alſo frequently ſcratches open the graves of the Hot- 
tentats, and devours the bodies he finds in them. The 
lion, tyger, and leopard, are bitter enemies to the Hger- 
w!f, and following him by his howl, come ſoftly near 
him; and then ſuddenly leaping upon him, tear him to 
pieces, 

There are wild dogs which range the Hottentot coun - 
tries in troops, and ſometimes make great havock among 
the cattle, They.ſeem a ſpecies of hounds ; and packs 
ef thirty, and ſometimes forty of them encounter lions, 
gers, and other animals, which by their numbers they 
conquer. They ſpend the greatelt part of the day in the 
chice, and drag what they kill to a place of rendezvous, 
where they ſhare it amongſt them, It is uſual both for 
the Europeans and Hotteutots, when they. diſcover theſe 
595 on the Chace, to follow them to the place of ren- 
cezvous, and to take what they think proper of whatever 
the dogs have killed; which they permit them to do very 
quictiy, withgut any manner of grumbling, The Hat— 
tes cat Waat they take from the doge, and what the 
Europeans take they ſalt for their flaves. 

The percupine, which is pretty common in the Cape 
countries, is about two feet high, and three long. His 
head and feet are like thoſe of a hare; and his ears re- 
lemble the human. His :vhole body is armed with a ſort 
of quills, partly black and partly white, very ſharp at the 
outward points; and not much unlike gooſe quills ſtript 
0: the feathers, He has ſome quills on the top of his 
head, but they are very ſhort. The quills on his back 
ate about fix inches long; thoſe on his ſides are ſomething 

„nter; but the longeſt are on his hind parts, and thoſe 
wales at his purſuer, whether man or beaſt ; but he 
So Ade one of them till his purſuer is pretty near him ; 
= tions he does it fo effectually, that it ſticks in 
Wa ww; an Frog great pain and inflammation. If he 

A e „his quills lie cloſe upon his body; but on 
g enraged, he ſpreads them out. 

= 3 is very fond of the produce of the gar- 
mae yo tequently enters thoſe of the colonies, and does 

damage. When the breach is diſcovered by which 
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he enters, the people plant a muſquet there, charged ard 
cocked, and tie a firing to the trigger, from waich it 
runs cloſe along by the barrel to the muzzle ef the piece, 
where a turnip or cartot is tied to it. As the poreuptice 
always enters the garden by the fame way as long as it is 
open, and inſtantly begins to devour the turnp or carrot, 
ne by that means pulls the trigger and is mot. His 
carcaſs, gutted and ſtripped of the quiils, weighs about 
twenty pounds. His fleſh is well taſted and wholeſome. 

Balcans are pretty numerous in the Cate countries. 
They are a large kind of monkies, but the head has ſome 
reſemblance to that of a dog, ard the features are very 
ugly. The fore pait of his body nearly reſembles that of 
a man; and the teats of the female hang from her breaſt. 
The teeth of the baboon are very large and ſharp : his 
tore paws reſemble human hands, and his hind paws 
human feet; but they are all armed with very ſtrong and 
{harp talons. His whole body is hairy, except his poſte- 
riots, which are bare, and marked with ſtreaks and ſpots 
of a blood colour, When the Eabo2ns are beſet with 
dogs, or cudzelled by men, they ſigh, grean, and give a 
cry, as men and women in extreme tright or pain. As 
they are very fond of grapes, apples, and garden fruits, 
they ſometimes enter the vineyards, orchards, and gar- 
dens. Ic is allo ſaid they have a method of catching hih, 
and will attack and kill deer and other animals; but 
whatever truth there is in this, it is very certain that they 
will eat neither flcſh nor fiſh that has not been roaſted, 
broiled, or ſome other way fitted to the palates of men. 
If they diſcover any traveller reſting in the fields, and 
regaling himſelf, if he does not look ſharp about him, 
they will ſteal part of his provitions ; and having run to 
ſome diſtance, they turn about, and reſting on their 
poſteriors, hold what they have taken in their paws 
ſtretched out towards him, as if they would! Here, 
will you have it again? at the ſame time falling into ſuch 
ridiculous geſtures and grimaces, that if a man was iob- 
bed of all the victuals he had, he would find it difficult to 
forbear laughing. 

'They go about every thing with ſurprizing cunning, 
as is particularly ſeen in their robbing of an orchard, 
which they generally do in a troop, When a company 
of them have entered an orchard, or garden, a party 1s 
ſet to watch upon the fences, and give notice of the ap- 
proach of danger. Some of them then begin the pillage, 
while the reſt extend themſelves at proper diſtances from 
one another, ficm the orchard, or garden, to the place of 
rendezvous on the mountains. The melons, pumpkins, 
and other fruit they gather in the gardens, and the apples 
and pears they gather in the orcharcs, they toſs to the 
babuon at the head of the line; he toſſes them to the 
next, and thus the fruit paſſes ſwifily up the hills; theſe 
creatures being ſo very nimble and quick-ſighted, as 
hardly ever to fail catching in their paws the fruit that 
is thrown to them. But if the baboozs upon the watch 
diſcover any perſon approaching, they give a loud cry, 
and all ſcour away up to the mountains, the young ones 
jumping upon the backs of the old ones, and poſting 
away in a very diverting manner, 

It is even ſuppoſed that they puniſh their ſentinels for 
neglect of duty with death: for when any of the troop 
are ſhot or taken before the cry is given, a loud quarrel- 
ling noife is heard among them atter they have got back 
to the hills, and ſome ot them bave bcen-found torn to 
pieces in the way; and theie are judged to have had the 
watch. | | 

In Mr. Maſſon's firſt journey, he directed his courſe 
through a country called Azud Rocko Fell, or cold coun- 
try of Antelppes, ſo named from a ſpecies of Anteiopes 
which inhabits here, called ſpring bes. This animal, 
when hunted, inſtead of running, avails ittelf of ſurpriſing 
ſprings or leaps, In a country called Bocbiand, about 
220 miles north of the Cape, it happens about once in 
ſeven or eight years, that an amazing number of this 
ſpecies of Antelope comes cut oi the interior parts of 
Africa, ſpreading over the whole country. I he peaſants 
are then obliged to guard their corn fields night and 
day; otherwiſe theſe animals would cauſe a famine 
wherever they came, Mr, Mein conjectures that theſe 
invaders have their uſual habitation in the interior parts 
of Terra de Natal, and that they are forced ſouthward 
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by dry ſeaſons, which happen ſometimes in thoſe regions | 
to ſuch a degree, that not a drop of rain will fall for 
two or three years together. "Theſe flocks are ſaid to be 
always attended by lions; and it is obſerved, where a 
lion is, there is a large open ſpace. Phil. Tranſ. vol. 


IxXVi. p. 279, 310, 311. 


There are here ſeveral ſpecies of goats, the moſt re- 
markable of which we ſhall now deſcribe. 

They have blue goats, ſhaped like thoſe of Europe, but 
as large as an European hart. Their hair is very ſhort, 
and of a fine blue; but the colour fades, when they are 
killed, to a blueiſh grey. Their beards are pretty Jong, 
but their horns are ſhort and very neat, running curiouſly 
up in rings till within a little of the point, which is 
{traight and ſmooth. Theſe are only to be met with far 
up in the country. 

Spotted goats are ſeen in great numbers, there being 
ſometimes above a thouſand of them together. They 
are covered with red, white, and brown ſpots, and are 
rather larger than the blue goats, The young ones are 
eaſily taken, and made fo tame, as to run with flocks of 
ſheep. Their fleſh is very agreeable food. | 

There is another ſort of goat, which is ſaid to be not 
yet diſtinguiſhed by any particular name. His head is 
very beautiful, and adorned with two ſmooth, bending, 
pointed horns, three feet long, and the points two feet 
diſtant from each other. A white ſtreak runs from the 
forehead along the ridge of his back to his tail, and is 
crofled by three ſtreaks, one over his ſhoulders, another 
on the middle of the back, running down on both ſides 
to his belly; the third croſſes it above his buttocks, and 
runs down them. The hair on all the other parts of 
his body is greyiſh, with little touches of red; only the 
belly approaches to white, His beard is grey, and pretty 
long, as are alſo his legs. The fleſh of theſe goats is very 
agreeable food. The female is leſs than the male, and 
without horns. 

The diving-goat at the Cape is almoſt as large as an 
ordinary tame one, and is of much the ſame colour. As 
ſoon as he fees any perſon or thing from which he appre- 
hends danger, he fquats down cloſe in the graſs; and 
ſeeing nothing but graſs about him, perhaps imagines 
himſelf unſeen : for thus he lies, giving now and then a 
peep out, and pulling his head ſuddenly down again, till 
either the danger is pait, or he is ſeized, ſhot, or knocked 
on the head. 

The Cape rock-goat is ſeldom larger than an European 
kid of a quarter old; and his horns are about half a foot 
long. He frequently enters the vineyards and gardens, 
where he does great miſchief, and is therefore narrowly 
watched and often taken, His fleſh is eſteemed a great 
dainty. 

The earth-hogs in the Hottentst countries have ſome 
reſemblance to the European (wine, only their colour ap- 
proaches to a red; their heads are longer, their ſnouts 
more pointed, and they are quite toothleſs. The tongue 
of the earth-hog is long and pointed ; and when he is 
hungry, he ſearches for an ant-hill, and lying down with 
his head pretty near it, ſtretches out his long tongue, 
and the ants ſoon mount in great numbers upon it; and 
the upper part being very clammy, they are held faſt 
by the legs, ſo that they cannot return. When he has 
thus hampered a conſiderable number of thoſe inſects, he 
draws in his tongue and ſwallows them, and then 
{tretches it out for more. This is his method of feeding. 
His legs are long and ſtrong ; and he has alſo a long tail. 
He ſcratches holes in the ground, in which he burrows, 
and is very quick at his work ; if he gets but his head 
and fore legs into one of theſe holes, he keeps ſuch faſt 
hold, that the ſtrongeſt man cannot pull him out. His 
fleſh is well taſted and wholeſome, and reſembles that of 
the wild hog. | 25 

In the Cape colonies is alſo a creature called a rattle- 
mouſe, though it is larger than an Eurepean ſquirrel, and 
has a head ſhaped like that of a bear. The hair on the 
back is of a liver colour; but that on the ſides is almoſt 
black. With its tail, which is neither very long nor 
very hairy, it makes, from time to time, a rattling noiſe, 
and thence obtained its name, It purs like a cat, feeds 
on acorns, nuts, and the like ; and lives moſtly on trees, 
leaping from one tree to another after the manner of the 
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creature againſt its enemies. It is ſhaped like a ferre; 
and is of the ſize of a middling dog. When its purſyc; 
whether man or beaſt, is come pretty near, it pours front 
its tail ſo horrid a ſtench, that it is impoſſible to end,; 
it. A man is almoſt knocked down by it before he can 
get away; and a dog, or other animal, is ſo ſtrangely 
confounded by it, that he is obliged every minute to op, 
to rub his noſe in the graſs, or againſt a tree. This 
animal is ſometimes ſhot by the Europeans, but they gte 
obliged to ſuffer it to lie till it rots ; for it is no ſoone- 
dead, than its body emits ſo nauſeous a ſmell, tha: 
whatever touches it receives ſuch a ſcent as cannot be 
endured, and is not to be removed by any kind of waſh- 
ing. This animal, in its ſtench, reſembles the e 
rican unt deſcribed in our ſecond volume, page 636. 
Beſides theſe, there are at the Cafe a conſiderable num. 
ber of other quadrupeds; among which are wild-borjes. 
Here is alſo that beautiful creature called the ache, or 
wild afs, which we have already deſcribed in treating of 
Alyſſinia; one of which was lately in the poſſeſſion of the 
queen; and another, ſuperior in beauty, was taken in 
the year 1781, in a Spaniſh ſhip, and is now exhibited in 
London : but this latter was a native of Sauth America, 
Here are likewiſe ſeveral ſpecies of wild cats, which arc 
larger than the tame; ſome of theſe are all over blue, 
and retain that colour after the ſkins are dreſſed : others 
have a ſtreak of bright red running along the ridge of 
the back from the neck to the tail, loſing itſelf in grey 
and white on the ſides. Another called the 40 cat, 
from its keeping in hedges and buſhes, is very large, and 
ſpotted like a tyger. They have alſo the m/-cat, the 
ſkin of which has a very ſtrong ſcent. Betides theſe, 
there are many of the quadrupeds common in Europe. 


r. 


Of the frathered Race, particularly the Oſtrich, the Fla- 
mingo, the Crane, the Spoonbill, he K nor- Cock and 
Hen, Eagles , ſeveral Kinds ; the Blue Bird, the Long- 
Tongue, the Gnat-Snapper, the Wood-Pecker, tz 
Edolio, and a ſingular Bird ſeen by Mr. Maſſon. 


\ \ TE ſhall begin our deſcription of the birds of the 
Hottentot countries with the offrich, the larget: 
of them all; and thefe are ſo numerous, that a man can 
hardly walk a quarter of an hour in the Cape countries 
without ſeeing one or more of them. The head is very 
ſmall in proportion to the large fize of the body; and 
the bill is ſhort and pointed: the neck is long like that 
of a ſwan : the legs are thick and ftrong, and the feet ate 
cloven, reſembling thoſe of a goat. Theſe birds are 
eaſily tamed z and many tame ones are kept in the Gap! 
fortreſs. Their eggs are fo large, that the ſhell of one 
of them will contain the yolks of thirty hen eggs: they 
are pretty good eating, and one of them will ſerve thre? 
or four perſons. | x: 
T he 9ftriches at the Cape do not ſuffer their eggs to d 
hatched merely by the heat of the ſun ; for they ſit upon 
them like other birds, and the male and female periorm 
that office by turns. Nor do the oftriches at the Ca? 
forſake their young as ſoon as they are out of the ſhell; 
for being then unable to walk, they are attended and ſed 
by the old ones with graſs; and when they can _ 
they accompany their parents till they are ſtrong enoug 
to take care of themſelves. The old ones are then watch. 
ful to keep them out of danger; and are fo enraged! 
they happen to loſe one, that it is dangerous to go nt 
them, . ; 
Vet if any body does but touch the eggs in the neſt 01 
an erich, without doing them the leaſt harm, the bite 
will forſake them. : 
This bird has ſo large and heavy a body, that ſhe ow 
not fly; and on ſceing herſelf in danger runs away * S 
ing her flight by fluttering her wings, which enables ” 
to run ſo faſt, that a man muſt be well mounted to on 
take her, But if ſhe finds ſhe cannot eſcape he! porn 
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ſhe hides her head where ſhe can, and ſtands ſtock-til] 
call ſhe is ſhot or ſeized, : | 

Theſe birds will ſwallow pebbles, pieces of iron, and 
the like; but they do not digeſt them, for they come 
{om them in much the tame condition in which they 
were ſwallowed. ; 

The flamingo, called by Mr. Ray the phœnicopterus, 
- a very fine beautiful bird, larger than a ſwan ; the 
hill is very broad, and the upper mandible, which is 
Jonger than the other, is very crooked, and bends con- 
ſiderably over it. The hollow of the lower mandible 
is filled with the tongue, which is large and flat; the 
bill is black at the point, but every where elſe of a dark 
blue, and is furniſhed with ſharp teeth. The neck is 
much longer than that of a ſwan, and both the neck 
and head is as white as ſnow; the upper part of the 
wing feathers are of an high flame-colour, and the lower 
part of them black. The legs, which are of an orange 
colour, are half as long again as thoſe of the ſtork, and 
the feet like thoſe of the gooſe. Theſe birds, which are 
very numerous in the Cape countries, keep in the day- 
time on lakes and rivers, and at night retire to the hills, 
where they lodge among the Jong graſs; their fleſh is 
wholeſome and well taſted, and their tongue eats like 
marrow. ' | 

Cranes are more numerous at the Cape than perhaps 
in any other part of the world. They reſemble in ſhape, 
colour, and ſize, thoſe of Europe; they feed upon grals, 
herbs, worms, frogs, and ſerpents. 

The /pþoen-bill, called by the Europeans the ſerpent- 
zater, is ſomething larger than a full grown gooſe, which 
it reſembles in its neck; the eyes are grey; the bill 
broad, long, and ſtraight, ending in ſomewhat like a 
ſpoon ; and the feathers of the tail are about ſix inches 
in length. Theſe birds feed upon ſerpents, toads, or 
frogs, Cc. and are ſo deſtructive to the former, that the 
people ſeldom ſhoot at them. 

Among the wild fowl at the Cape, is a ſort of bird, 
the male of which is called by the Europeans there, the 
tnor-cack, and the female the &nor-hen, Theſe birds are 
a kind of centinels, and give warning to all other birds 
of the approach of danger ; for they no ſooner diſcover 
a man, than they make a loud noiſe, crying crack, crack, 
which they repeat very clamorouſly, and thus frequently 
diſappoint the ſportſman; for the other birds no ſooner 
hear the noiſe, than they fly away quite out of ſight. 

There are at the Cape a kind of eagles which will 
feed upon fiſh, aſſes, and moſt other creatures which 
they find dead; they alſo kill many animals for food, 
devouring cows, oxen, and other tame beaſts, and leaving 
nothing but the ſkin and bones; the fleſh is, as it were, 
ſcooped out, and the wound by which the eagles enter 
the body being in the beily, the beaſt ſeems to lie dead, 
and no body would imagine that his bones were picked. 
The Dutch at the Cape call theſe kind of eagles dung- 
b:rds, from their tearing out the entrails of bealts. The 
lze of this eagle or dung-bird is larger than that of a 
wild-gooſe; the feathers ate partly black, and partly a 
light grey, but moſtly black. The bill is large and crook- 
ed, with a very ſharp point; and the talons are alſo very 
large and ſharp. Ir frequently happens, that an ox freed 
ſtom the plough in order to return home, lies down to 
reſt himſelf by the way, and if he does, he 1s in great 
danger of being devoured by theſe eagles. They attack 
an Ox or cow in a body, conſiſting of an hundred and 
upwards; they watch for their prey ſo high in the air, 
i to be out of human fight; but their own fight is ſo 
extremely piercing, that they ſee every thing beneath 
them, and when they diſcover their prey, they fall down 
dicht upon it. 

here is another kind of eagle, diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of the ducł- eagle, from their being tond of ducks. 
Thele frequently carry off young ducks in their talons, 
and tear and devour them in the air. 

A third kind of eagle in the Cape countries is called 
the Mirage, or the bone-breaker ; theſe feed upon land 
"wks, which they carry to a great height in the air, 
en let them fall upon ſome rock, in order to break 
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The Cape blue-bird is of the ſize of a ſtarling ; the 
cathers of the neck and thizhs ale of a {ky blue; and the 
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back and wing feathers of a dark blue, approaching to a 
black, The bill is between three and four inches long, 
and pointed; the under mandible is of a dark red. 
This bird is ſometimes ſeen in gardens, but it keeps for 
the moſt part upon high hills. The Reſh is delicate food. 

There is a little bird which the Cape- Europrans call 
the /ong-tongue e it is ſomething larger than the gold— 
hnch ; the feathers on the belly are yellow, and the reſt 
ſpeckled : the tongue, which is long and pointed, is as 
hard as iron, and as ſharp as the point of a needle, 
When any perſon endeavours to ſeize this bird, it pricks 
and wounds him with his tongue, which is its defenſive 
weapon againſt its enemies, Its fleſh is wholeſome and 
well taſted. 

The gnat-ſnappers, or honey caters, live entirely on 
gnats, flies, bees, and honey: their bill is long, ſtraight, 
very ſtrong, and red: the feathers on the upper part of 
the breaſt are of a deep azure, and thoſe on the lower 
part of a pale blue; their wings and tail-feathers are 
black; as are alſo the legs, which are very long. Theſe 
birds are a ſort of guides to the Hottentots in the ſearch of 
honey, which the bees lay up in the clefts of rocks. 

Among the ſeveral kinds of weod-peckers in, the Cape 


countries, is one called the green peat, which is a beau- 


Utul bird, it being all over green, except a red ſpot on 
its head, and another on its breaſt, It ſometimes builds 
its neſt on high and ſeep rocks, but generally in buſhes 
in the vallies. It feeds on a ſmall inſect, which it picks 
from the bark of trees. 

The cdolis perfectly reſembles the European cuckoo, 
and is moſtly ſeen in high trees and thickets. In fine 
weather, it diſtinctly repeats in a low melancholy tone, 
edolio, edolio; and this is all its ſong, 

Among the reeds which grow on the banks of the Berg 
Revier (mountain river) which diſcharges itſelf into St. 
Helena Bay, to the northward of Saldana Bay, Mr. Maſſon 
ſaw various forts of birds, one of which has a body of 
bright crimſon, with black and grey wings: that natu- 
ralift deſcribes this bird as the /ax:ia oux of Linnæus. 

In ſhort, the Cape abounds with a prodigious variety 
of fowls, among which are wild geeſe of ſeveral ſorts, 
water hens, wild peacocks, ſnipes, ravens of different co- 
lours, pheaſants, ducks, yellow-hammers, larks, green- finches, 
black- birds, finches, wagtails, tit-mouſes of ſeveral ſorts, 
bats, canary-birds, ftarlings, pigeons, fwallows, thruſhes, 
quails, datos; and in ſhort, the turkies and poultry are fo 
numerous in the Cape countries, that they are cheaper 
than butcher's meat, Theſe laſt exactly reſemble the 
cocks and hens in Europe. 
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Of the Serpents, Scorpions, and Inſects at the Cape of 
Good Hope: Of the Land Moll and Blees Moll, de- 
ſcribed by Mr. Maſſon. 


HERE are many kinds of /erpents or ſnales at 
the Cape of Good Hope, ſome of which are very 
dangerous, while others are entirely free from poiſon. 

The aſp is of an aſh colour, ſpeckled with red and 
yellow. The head and neck are very broad, the eyes 
flat, and ſunk in the head, and near each grows a fleſhy 
protuberance, about the ſize of a hazle nut, Theſe 
ſerpents are of various lengths, ſome even ſeveral yards 
long. 

The tree-ſerpent is thus named from being ſeen moit 
frequently in trees. This reptile, Which is about two 
yards long, and three quarters of an inch thick, winds 
himſelf about the branches of trees, and thus remains 
for a long time without motion, and is ſo like the 
branch he covers, that a man who has not a very good 
eye, or who is not aware of the practice of this creature, 
would not diſtinguiſh it: all the difference in point of 
colour is, that the ſerpent is a little ſpeckled ; and hence 
perſons have ſometimes been ſurprized. If any one 
ſtands near the fide on which he is lodged, he darts his 


head at their faces, and ſometimes wounds them. He 


| 


has no ſooner done this, than drawing in his head, he 
turns about, in order to deſcend from the tree, by wind- 
ing himſelf from one part to another, but is ſo flow in 
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doing it, that it is eaſy to knock him on the head before | 
he gets to the ground. | 

The dipſas, or thirſt ſerpent, is thus named from its 
bite cauſing a burning thirſt, This reptile, which 1s 
frequently met with in the Cape countries, is about three 
quarters of a yard in length, has a broad neck, and a 
blackiſh back. It is very nimble in its aſſault. Mr. 
Kolben ſays, he knew a man at the Cape, who on 
being bitten by the dipſas in the calf of the leg, imme- 
diately tied his garter very tight above the knee, to ſtop 
the courſe of the poiſon upwards, and then made al] 
poſlible haſte to the neareſt houſe, which happened to 
belong to a ſmith, who immediately laid open the leg, 
and from whence iſſued a great deal of a watery yellow 
humour. The ſmith then prepared a pretty large plaiſter, 
and tied it over the inciſion, adviſing his patient to re- 
frain from drink for a quarter of an hour, He did fo, 
and in that time his thirſt, which had been intolerable, 
conſiderably abated ; and the plaiſter had drawn a great 
deal more of the yellow humour, and being cleanſed 
was put on again. The ſwelling gradually abated ; the 
patient grew eaſy, and was ſoon perfectly cured, 

The Cape hair-ſerpent is about a yard Jong, and three 
quarters of an inch thick; its poiſon is reckoned more 
malignant than that of other ſerpents, its bite cauſing 
immediate death, unleſs an antidote be inſtantly applied, 

Some aſſert, that there is a ſtone in the head of the 
hair-ſerfent, which is a never failing antidote both againſt 
the poiſon of this, and of every other ſerpent. But 
our author, after killing many Hair-ſerpents at the Cape, 
and ſearching the heads of all of them very narrowly, 
in order to Aud this ſtone, could never diſcover any ſuch 
thing. The ſerpent ſtones in the poſſeſſion of the Cape- 
Europeans, are all artificial ones brought from the Za/7 
Indies, where they are prepared by the Bramins, who 
are alone poſſeſſed of the ſecret of their compoſition. 
Our author ſays, he ſaw one of them tried upon a child 
at the Cape, who had received a poiſonous bite in one 
of the arms, but it could not be diſcovered from what 
creature, When the ſtone was brought, the arm was 
prodigiouſly ſwelled and inflamed ; the ſtone on its being 
applied to the wound ſtuck to it very cloſely, without 
any bandage or ſupport, drinking in the poiſon, till it 
could receive no more, when dropping off, it was laid in 
milk, that it might diſcharge the venom it had imbibed ; 
it did ſo, the poiſon turning the milk yellow. The ſtone 
was then applied again to the wound, and when it had 
drank its fill, was again laid in milk, and this was 


repeated till it had exhauſted all the poiſon; after | 


which the arm was ſoon healed. The artificial ſerpent 
ſtone is ſhaped like a bean, the matter in the middle is 
whitiſh, and the reſt of a ſky blue. 

There is a ſort of ſnakes at the Cape, called hauſe- 
ſerpents, from their loving to be in the houſes, Theſe 
are from an inch and a quarter, to an inch and an halt 
thick, and about an ell long. If they are offended, they 
bite; but their bite is not poiſonous, nor attended with 
any ill conſequence. There is a ſmall ſnake of a black 
colour that loves to harbour in ſtraw and reeds, Num- 
bers of which are in the thatch upon the houſes in the co- 
lonies, where they lay their eggs, and breed their young ; 
a full grown ſnake of this laſt fort is ao longer than a 
man's middle finger, nor thicker than a gooſe quill. 

Scorpions are very numerous at the Cape, and generally 
harbour among ſtones. The Cape ſcorpions are from two 
and a half to three inches long, and of a dark green 
ſpeckled with black. They reſemble the craw-fiſh in 
every part but the tail, which is longer and narrower. 
Their ſting cauſes intolerable pain, and frequently en- 
dangers life. 


but furniſhed with teeth. Above the mouth are two 


Among the ſpiders at the Cape, of which there are 
many ſorts, there is one no bigger than a white pea; 
but of which the Cape Europeans are very cautious. It 
is of a black colour, and very active. In houſes it 
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erous as tnat of a ſcorpion ; but the ſerpent. . 
effectual remedy, as is alſo the e one is an 
onions applied to the wound. 

'T he land- moll, ſo called by the Dutch, di 
from the European mole, that it does not 
ſame claſs of animals, but is entirely a new ſpecies 
often grows to the ſize of a rabbit, and by ſome is eſt g 
ed good eating. There is another ſpecies of this ens 
called by the Dutch, Llees- moll, which inhabits the baz 
earth; the land- moll inhabits the ſand, where it Fay 
quently makes ſuch large holes by burrowing, that 0 
horſes and oxen, in travelling over thoſe parts, fink in | ; 
are totally ſpoiled. Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixvi. p. 304. 8 

There are various kinds of caterpillars at the C 
different from thoſe in Europe: thele quickly active 
maturity; ſoon after which they fix themiclves to 
plant, tree, or flower, and ſometimes to a wal] . 
they change their form in the manner of the ſilk-worm 
which we deſcribed in treating of China, and are covered 
with a cruſty matter or ſhell during fourteen or fifteen 
days, at the end of which the ſhell opening, there iſſues 
from it a moſt beautiful butterfly, the wings of which 
are enamelled with gold and various other lively colours 
There are indeed as many ſorts of butterflies as there are 
of caterpillars ; and every butterfly at the Cape retaing 
much of the colour of the caterpillar from which it was 
changed. 

The ſea-flea is thus named from its leaping after the 
manner of a flea; it is nearly of the ſhape of a ſhrimp 
and ſometimes continues under water. As it is provided 
with a ſting, it is a great plague to fiſh : for when it 
lights on them, it ſtings them ſo grievouſly, that they 
fling themſelves in a fury up and down, and then ſwim 
as quick as they can to a ſea-rock, or ſtony-ſhore, in 
order to rid themſelves of this enemy, by rubbing them- 
ſelves againſt the firſt ſolid ſubſtance they can reach, 

The ſea-louſe reſembles a horſe-fly, but is broader, and 
covered with a hard ſhell, It has many legs, each of 
which ends in a hook, This inſect keeps generally under 
water; and when it gets upon a fiſh, clings faſt to it by 
its claws, and gives it great torture by ſucking it; and 
it is ſaid, that if the fiſh finds not ſome means to rub it 
off, this infect will ſuck it to death, 
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Of the Sea and River Fiſh at the Cape of Good Hope, they 1 
MONG the fiſhes at the Cape are the Ieſer what:, h * 

A called the grampus, which is frequently ſeen there; rg } 


but we ſhall find another opportunity of deſcribing this h 
hſh, when we come to thoſe countries on the coaſt of * 3 
which they are caught. _— 
The lower, ſo called from a faculty it has of blowing 
itſelf up in a globular form, is frequently ſeen about the 
Cape. This fiſh is without ſcales, and very ſmooth; Th 
the mouth is ſmall, but furniſhed with four broad teeth; 3 \ 
and it has a white belly. This fiſh is not food for man, X« N 
it _ very unwholeſome. | | 
he fer pedo, or cramp-fiſh, is frequently taken at the | 
Cape. It is of the RL kind, Fe roundiſh, od 
being blown up as it were into that form. The head On 6 
does not project from the body; but the mouth and eyes | 
are fixed in it much in the ſame manner as you might 
carve them on a bowl. The eyes are very imall; and 
the inſides have a mixture of black and white, The 
mouth, which is ſhaped like a half-moon, is alſo ſmall; 


light; 
They 


four o 


ſond o 


the co 
feet lo 


little holes, which are perhaps its noſtrils. The back 1s 
orange- coloured, the belly white, the tail thin, and fic{by 
like that of a turbot. The ſkin upon every part is ver} 
{mooth, and entirely without ſcales. This extraordinaty 
fiſn does not weigh above a quarter of a pound. 

It is a certain truth, that whoever touches this fiſh, 
whether with his hand or foot, or even with a ſtick, wil 


faſtens on the walls, or ceilings, and in the helds fixes | immediately feel his limbs cramped and benumbed to (uct little 


its web in the graſs; and its bite is ſo poiſonous, that it 
cauſes death, unleſs an antidote be uſed in time. 

There are here alſo a few of the centipedes, which are 
red and white, and about a finger long, but ſcarce half ſo 
thick : they are downy, like Cape caterpillars, and pro- 
vided with two horns; the bite of this inſect is as dan- 


a degree that he cannot move them, particularly the limb very u 
with which he touched the fiſh, or with which he cæ- Pra; 
tended the ſtick that touched it, which will appear to- at the 
tally and ſtrongly conyulſed. But this genera convul- | our 


ſion ſeldom continues above half an hour: it rents know]: 


tor a minute or two at the height ; then gradual: tranſer 
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ahates, and is ſoon quite gone. The Cape fiſhermen are 
extremely afraid ot touching the feeds; and whenever, 
on their dragging out a net, they perceive this fiſh, they 
turn their net aſide, and are content to looſe halt their 
fiſh, nay, their whole draught, rather than drag the for- 

aaa aſhore, and by that means expoſe any one to the 
hazard of touching it. The wonderful property peculiar 
do the torpedo, has been clearly proved by Mr. alſb, to 
de cauſed by electricity; the reader may allo ſee a paper 
written by the honourable Henry Cavendiſb, on this ſub- 

ject, in the Phil. _ vl. Ixvi. n 
The zold-fiſh at the Cape, which are very different from 
thoſe of — are thus called from a et of gold-co- 
Jour about each eye; and a ſtreak of gold from the head, 
along the ridge of the back, to the tail. The Cape gold- 
b is about a foot and an half long, and is of SS a 
pound weight. The teeth are ſmall, but very ſharp, and 
do good execution upon muſcles and other fiſh that are 
its prey. Gold-fiſh are never ſeen near the Cape, but in 
the months of May, Zune, July, and Auguſt, when they 
appear in ſhoals; and great numbers of them are taken 
by the 1 A colour * the meat is a 
mixture of white and red; it is of a delicate taſte, and 
is not only eſteemed very wholeſome, but a great cleanſer 
of the blood. 

The Cape filver-fiſh reſembles a carp in its ſhape and 
taſte, and weighs about a pound. It is a very white fiſh, 
adorned with ſeveral ſtreaks of a bright ſilver colour, fall- 
ing from the ridge of the back down both fides; and the 
tai ſeems covered with filver. The jaws are furniſhed 
with ſmall ſharp teeth. "Theſe /ilver-fiſh keep generally 
in the ſea, but at certain times come in ſhoals into the 
rivers, where they = caught in great numbers. 

The bennet is a fiſh of which there is great plenty at 
the Cape, but how it came by that name 5 4 It 
is about the 2 and thickneſs of a man's arm, and 
weighs from ſix to eight pounds. It is a beautiful fiſn, 
m_ with _ m_ of a brizht purple, intermixed 
with ſtreaks of gold. 

In the Cape ſea are two kinds of braſſems, one ſome- 
what rounder, broader, and ſhorter than the other. "This 
is of a blackiſh colour on the back and ſides; with the 
head of a dark purple. The other is of a dark blue, and 
ſeems ſpeckled. A braſſem of this laſt ſort is about ſeven 
a ay inches long, and weighs about a pound. Both 
orts feed upon ſea-graſs, and upon dung and offals when 
they meet with them. They are ſeldom taken in the 
net, except in very ſtormy weather, when they come in 
ſhoals to the ſhore, Both the European fiſhermen and 
the Hottentots uſually take them with the line; and 
when they are at this ſport, either whiſtle or make a 
hideous bawling noiſe, in both which the braſſems de- 
light; and are thus allured in ſhoals about the baits. 
They are very wholeſome and well taſted ; and three or 
* a * are 4 at the Cape for about two- pence. 

e ſel near the Cape alſo abounds with a fiſh called 
by the Cape- Europeans, the /fone-braſſem. Theſe come 
in ſhoals with the tide into the rivers, where they are 
ond of feeding on the graſs which hangs in the ſtream ; 
and go out again with the tide, This fiſh is ſhaped like 

a Carp, but is a much finer fiſh, and not near ſo bony, 


On being boiled or fried, it ſplits into many flakes like 


the cod, Thele fiſh are from a foot and an half to three 
feet long; and weigh from two to eight pounds. They 
are of different colours; but the backs of all of them are 
raph ſome have ſeveral brown ſtreaks falling on both 
: cs from the back to the belly. Theſe add not a little 
eauty to the ſcales, which are large and white; and 
lome have the belly of an aſh-colour. 

The red flone-braſſems at the Cape have the name of 
Jacob Everſſans; the ſkin and ſcales are red, ſpeckled 
blue, and in the middle of the fiſh with gold colour. 
4 belly is of a pale green; the eyes are large and red, 
r a filver circle about each. The mouth is ſmall, 
lk a were under the gullet, and is furniſhed with 
arp teeth, This fith is of a delicate taſte, and is 
I wholeſome nourithing food, 

ranciſct has given the reaſon of theſe fiſh being called 


the Cape by the name of Jacob Everſon; and as his 


ace . very! | 
ks appears at the ſame time diverting, and is ac- 
tranſe 2 to be ſtrictly agrecable to truth, we hail 

ride it, © There was many years ago,” lays he, 
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*© a maſter of a ſhip at the Cape, whoſe name was Fac 

*© Everſſon ; he had a very red face, and was ſo deep 

++ pitted with the ſmall pox, that his beard, which was 

* black, could never be ſhaved fo cloſe, but that ſeveral 
** hairs would remain in the pock-frets: ſo that his face, 
* when it was ſhaved, had the colour, and ſeemed to 
have the ſpecks of the red fone-braſſem.—T his Fac 
being once a fiſhing with his crew for red /{one-braſ- 
* ſems, at Maurice Iſland, beyond the Cape, and the crew 
** dining that day very jovially upon this ſort of fiſh, 
one of them took it into his head, in a fit of mirth, to 
* call it the Jacob Everſin. The crew being ſtruck with 
the aptneſs of the alluſion, received it with the higheſt 
** agitations of mirth; and when they got back to the 
Cape, they immediately publiſhed this new name for 
the red ftone-braſſem. The ſettlers (among whom 
* "Facob was very well known) were as much ſtruck as 
** the crew with the juſtneſs of the name; and very 
«© merrily agreed to call a red /tone-braſſem a Jacob 
* Everſſm ever after, Every one that knew Jacob, being 
„ tickled with the conceit, this new name for the red 
© /lane-braſſem, together with the reaſon of its ailign- 
„ ment, ſoon after reached ſeveral ſettlements in the 
Indies; and was ſo well received there, that red fone- 
5 braſſems (of which the Indian ſeas furniſh plenty) have 
gone there by the name of Facob Everſ/ons ever fince.” 

Sea-porpoiſes, ſharks, pilot-fiſh, dilphins, and flying-fiſh, 
are likewiſe caught at the Cape : theſe ſpecies of fiſh we 
have already deſcribed in treating of Hindeſlan. There 
are likewiſe ſea-lions and turtles, of which we ſhall defer 
the deſcription till we come to the coaſt of America. 
Beſides theſe, there are many of the fiſh common in 
Europe, as pike, which are here only found in ſalt-water, 
and are of a dark yellow, but in every other reſpect re- 
ſemble thoſe of Europe; herrings, thornbacks, ſoles, barbels, 
carp, eels, and gudgeons. 

Among the Hhell-fiſb at the Cape, are liters, craw-fiſh, 
crabs, oyſters, muſcles, and perriwinkles, which differ but 
little from thoſe of Europe; but there are others unknown 
amongſt us, 

At the Cape are two ſorts of water-ſnails, called by the 
Europeans there, the porcupine ſnail, and the ſea. porcupine 
ſnail. The ſhell of the former is twiſted like that of a 
garden ſnail, but more variouſly and beautifully coloured. 
The ſhell of the /e porcupine ſnail has alſo many beauti- 
ful colours; and is armed on almoſt every part with 
long prickles, which ſtand out much atter the ſame man- 
ner as the raiſed quills of the porcupine. The ſhells of 
both ſorts retain their colours as long as the fiſh within 
them live; but when it dies, the colours on the ſhell fade 
away. 

At the Cape are ſhelI-fiſh called by the Europeans there 
ſea-ſuns and ſea-/tars : both forts breed in the ſca, and are 
driven aſhore by the tide. The ſhells of both are mult- 
angular, and approach to a globular figure; but the ſea- 
ſun is ſmaller than the ſea-/ar ; and the ſhell more nearly 
reſembles a globe. 

At the Cape is a ſhell-fiſh which the Europeans there 
call pagger, and is covered with dark brown ſcales, 
beautifully ſpotted with red and black ; but on the back 
of it, near the head, is a ſort of horn or prickle, of a 
poiſonous nature, which is apt to wound the hand that 
touches it; in which caſe it cauſes a dreadful pain and 
inflammation, and if ſpeedy care de not taken, the hand 
periſhes. 

The. Hell. fiſb, called at the Cape the muſſel crab, re- 
ſembles the lobſter, but is much ſmaller. Theſe, be- 
ſides the coat-ſhell, have another, which ſerves them as 
an habitation, and they go in and out with great eaſe, 
though they never go ſo far out as to leparate themſelves 
quite from the ſhell. 

There are ſeveral other ſhell-fiſh diſtinguiſhed by the 
beauty of their ſhells; but we ſhall only take notice of 
the nautilus, called at the Cape the prarl-ſnaz!, It is no 
ſmall pleaſure to obſerve theſe fiſh in calm weather on 
the ſurface of the water, when their ſhclis ſerve them as 
boats. They erect their heads conſiderably above theſe 
natural veſſels, and, ſpreading out a kind of fail with 
which naturc bas furniſhed them, move along in a manner 
very diverting to the ſpectators. If, when they ſail, they 
find they ate in danger, they draw themſelves cloſe into 


their helle, and link out of fight, Many of theſe mo 
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will hold near a quart, and are uſed at the Cape as drink- 
ing-cups. The Cape-Europeans put to them a foot of 
ſilver, ivory, or wood; and ſome are very curiouſly em- 
belliſhed with ornaments-engraved on the outſide, 


S & C I. VIII. 


Of the Perſons, Dreſs, and Character of the Hottentots; 
their Language. Deſcription of a Nation called Guna- 
quas, and of another called Borchmenchen. The un- 
common Merit and unhappy Fate of an Hottentot, who 
had been employed by the Dutch, 


HE Hoettentots are neither ſo ſmall of ſtature, nor 

ſo deformed and wrinkled, as ſome authors have 
repreſented them ; for moſt of the men are from five to 
ſix feet high; but the women are a great deal leſs, Both 
ſexes are very erect and well made, and are between the 
extremes of fat and lean. There is not a crooked limb 
or any other deformity to be ſeen among them; which is 
the more remarkable, as they take much leſs care of 
their children than the European women. Mrs, Kin- 
derſley deſcribes them as by nature tolerably white, and 
not unhandſome. As their heads are generally large, 
their eyes are ſo in proportion; and their afpect is ſo far 
from being wild and terrible, as ſome have repreſented 
it, that it is ſweet and compoſed ; and even expreſſing 
the utmoſt benevolence and good-nature, The worſt 
features they have is their large flat noſes, and thick lips, 
eſpecially the uppermoſt ; but the flatneſs of the noſe is 
not natural, but cauſed by art, for they always break an 
infant's noſe, ſo that it lies cloſe to its face. Their teeth 
are as white as ivory, and their cheeks have fomething 
of the cherry; but from their continual daubings, it is 
not eaſily diſcerned. The men have large broad feet, 
but thoſe of the women are ſmall; and neither ſex cut 
the nails either of their fingers or toes. 

Natural hiſtorians have been divided in their ſentiments 
concerning the women of this country having a fleſhy flap 
or apron, which has been called the /nus pudoris. Captain 
Cook ſays, that many of the Dutch and Malays, who ſaid 
they had received favours from Hattentot women, poſi- 
tively denied its exiſtence z but a phyſician of the place 
declared that he had cured many hundreds of venereal 
complaints, and never ſaw one without two fleſhy, or 
rather ſkinny appendages proceeding from the upper part 
of the labia, in appearance ſomewhat reſembling the teats 
of a cow, but flat : they hung down, he ſaid, before the 
pudendum, and were, in difterent ſubjects, of different 
lengths; in ſome not more than half an inch, in others 
three or four inches: theſe he imagined to be, what ſome 
writers have exaggerated into a flap or apron, hanging 
down from the bottom of the abdomen, of ſufficient 
extent to render an artificial covering of the neighbour- 
ing parts unneceſlary. Hawkeſworth's Voyages, vol. iii. 
p. 792.—T hevenet, in his Travels, ſays, the Negro, Egyp- 
tian, and the women of ſome other nations, are ſubject 
to the like excreſcence, but ſtop the growth of it very 
early by ſearing: this may poſſibly be done from their 
conſidering it as a deformity. 

What chiefly renders the Fttentots a very naſty peo- 
ple, is a cuſtom obſerved by them from their infancy, of 
ſmearing their bodies and apparel with mutton fat, mar- 
row, or butter, mixed with the foot that gathers round 
their boiling-pots, in order to make them look black. 
This cuſtom is repeated as often as the greaſe is dried up 
by the ſun or duſt, if they are able to procure butter or 
tat. The indigent part of the people are uſually obliged to 
make uſe of that which is rank ; but the more wealthy 


always beſmear themſelves with the freſheſt and choiceit | 


that can be had. Every part of the body, from the crown 
of the head to the ſole of the foot, is covered with this 
filthy paint; and their ſkins are thoroughly daubed with 
it. The richer they are, the more fat and butter they 
uſe; for this is the grand mark of diſtinction between the 
rich and poor: but they have the extremeſt averſion to 
the fat of fiſh. | 

It is, however, worthy of obſervation, that this rub- 
bing and greaſing has a natural tendency to promote the 
ſuppleneſs and activity of the body; and thence the Hot— 


foot of any people upon earth; for they not only dart a2 
from the moſt nimble-footed European, but ſome of th, 
will out-run the fleeteſt horſe, Beſides, by their liga, 
almoſt naked, where the ſun's heat is very great, and b 
their thus cloſing their pores with greaſe, they prevent th, 

exceſſive perſpiration which would otherwiſe bn 
their ſpirits and enervate their bodies. Indeed the Ne 
cuſtom is practiſed in a leſs degree by moſt ſavage nations. 
What renders them ſtil] more diſagreeable is, their fat. 
fering their woolly hair to be matted together with fa: 
and dirt; their offenſive ſmel] ariſing from theſe un- 
cleanly cuſtoms, and their abominable louſineſs. 

The men, during the hot ſeaſon, have no other core. 
ing for their heads than this compoſition of fat, ſogt, ang 
dirt; for they ſay the fat keeps their heads cool under 
the moſt raging ſun : but in the cold ſeaſon, and in we; 
weather, they wear caps made of cat or lamb- ſkins, tied 


the neck are always uncovered, About the Hzyttents;'; 
neck hangs a little greaſy bag, in which he carries hi; 
pipe and tobacco, with a little piece of wood of a fingers 
length, burnt at both ends, as an amulet againſt witch. 
craft. 

The mantles they hang over their ſhoulders, which 
they call croas, are worn open or cloſe, according to the 
ſeaſon. Thoſe of the moſt wealthy are of the ſkins of 
tygers, or wild-cats; and thoſe of the common people of 
ſheep-ſkins, but both quite undreſſed, Theſe they wear 
all the year round; in winter turning the hairy ſide in- 
ward, and in ſummer turning it outward. They lie upon 
them in the night, and when they die arc tied up in 
them, and are thus depoſited in their graves. As they 


generally wear theſe croſſas, or mantles, open, you ſee 


all the fore part of their bodies naked to the bottom of 
the belly, where they are covered with a ſquare piece 6 
the ſkin of a wild beaſt, generally of a wild cat, tied 
round the waiſt, with the hairy {ide outward, When 
they drive their herds to paſture, they put on a kind 
of leather ſtockings, to ſecure their legs from being 
ſcratched by the thorns and briars; and whea they are 
to paſs over rocks and ſands, they wear a kind ot ſan- 
dals, cut out of the raw hide of an elephant, or an ox, 
each conſiſting of one piece, fitted to the ſole of the foot, 
and turning up about fhalf an inch quite round it, the 
hairy ſide outward, and faſtened on with ftrings paſſing 
2 holes made in the turnings up of the toes and the 
eels. 

Beſides theſe more eſſential parts of their dreſs, the 
men generally wear three rings of ivory upon the left 
arm. Theſe they form from the elephants tecth they find 
in the woods, which they cut into rings, and finiſh with 
ſuch art and exactneſs, as would {urprize the able! 
turner in Europe. Theſe rings, or bracelets, ſerve 3s 
guards when they fight an enemy; but when they travel, 
they faſten to theſe rings a bag, in which they carry theic 
proviſions, which they fix ſo cleverly, that it is bardly 
any incumbrance. | 

The women in general wear caps all the year round, 
night and day, made of the ſkins of wild beaſts, pointing 
up ſpirally from the crown of the head. They general 
wear two croſſas round their ſhoulders, which, like thole 
of the men, cover their backs, and ſometimes reach down 
to their hams. Between theſe croffas they faſten a ſuck- 
ing child, if they have one, with the hed juſt prepins 
over their ſhoulders. The under croſſa ſerves to previ 
their bodies being hurt by the children at their backs. 
They cover their poſteriors with another croſſa, which 
generally reaches to the calf of the leg; and have another 
before, which is always of ſheep-ſkin {tripped of the Wool 
or hair. 

About their neck is tied a ſtring, to which is faſtened a 
leather bag, which they conſtantly wear from morning 
till night, both at home and abroad; it contains ſome 
kind of food, a pipe, tobacco, c. The gitls, from 
their infancy to twelve years of age, wear bulrujhes, tte, 
in rings round their legs from their knees down to tet 
ancles, Theſe bulruſh rings are then laid aſide, © 
their place is ſupplied with rings of the thickneſs of a ll. 
tle finger made with lips of ſheep or calf ſkins, from uh 
the hair is ſinged; for the Hotlentit ſheep have nothing 
like wool. Some of the women have above an hundred 


textets, though a lazy race, are, perhaps, the ſwifteſt of 
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of theſe rings upon each leg, ſo curiouſly joined, aud 
niet“. 


on with two ſtrings; however, the face and fore part or 
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nicely atted to the leg, and to each other, that they ſeem 
like admirable pieces of turnery. 'They are ſmooth, and 
as hard as wood and when they dance, make a clatter- 
ine noiſe. Theſe rings are kept from ſlipping over their 
heels by wrappers of leather or ruſhes about their 
ancles ; and as the women are obliged every day to walk 


_ though buſhes and brambles to gather roots and other 


articles of food, theſe preſerve their legs from being torn 
by the thorns and briars. They allo ſerve as one great 
diſtinction of their ſex, and are conſidered as very orna- 
mental; for the more rings they wear, the finer they are 
reckoned ; but this is not all, they are proviſions againſt 
an hour of hunger and great ſcarcity; for when that 
arrives, they pull them off, bruiſe them between two 
ſtones, and then eat them. We learn from captain 
Ciob's rſt voyage round the world, that the Dutch uni- 
verſally declared that the women never wrapped the en- 
trails of ſhcep round their legs, as they have been ſaid to 
do, and afterwards made them part of their food. 
Hawkeſworth, vol. iti. p. 791. 

But the principal part of the finery of both ſexes con- 
ſiſts in the braſs buttons, and plates of the ſame metal, 
which they buy of the Dutch, and then poliſh to an 
amazing luſtre ; theſe dangle in the men's hair, They 
are alſo extremely fond of fixing in their hair bits of 
looking-glaſs, which they alſo conſider as very ſplendid 
ornaments ; nor are diamonds more admired by the Eu- 
ropeans than theſe trinkets by the Hottentots. They 
likewiſe wear ſmall ear-rings of braſs wire, which they 
always poliſh very neatly ; and thoſe of the higheſt rank, 
or the greateſt wealth, hang in theſe ear-rings bits of 
mother of pearl, to which they have the art of giving a 
curious ſhape and poliſh. Ot theſe ornaments they are 
extremely proud, as they imagine they procure them the 
admiration of every beholder. 

To their commerce with the Dutch they likewiſe owe 
ſeveral other ornaments, as braſs and glaſs beads, of 
which they are extravagantly fond. There is hardly an 
Hotientot of either ſex, who is not adorned with ſome 
of them : but the preference is univerſally given to braſs 
beads, on account of their not being ſo eaſily broken as 
thoſe of glaſs, They wear them in bracelets, necklaces, 
and girdles; of which every one has more or leſs, ac- 
cording to his or her ability. For the neck and arms 
they chooſe the ſmalleſt beads they can meet with : the 
large ones they wear about their waiſt. Some wear half 
a dozen necklaces together, and others more, ſo large 
that they fall very gracefully to their navels. They alſo 
cover their arms with bracelets, from their elbows to the 
wriſts, and wear half a dozen or more ſtrings of large 
beads of various colours about their waiſts. For theſe 
ornaments they freely exchange their cattle; and if they 
lerve the Europeans, they always ſtipulate for ſome ear- 
lings, if they are not already provided; and whenever 
one of them works for an European, though it be but for 
a week, or even a day, he ſeldom fails in the agreement 
to article for beads, 


It is alſo an invariable cuſtom among the men who | 


have diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their bravery, to wear 
the bladders of the wild beaſts they have ſlain, blown up 
and faſtened to the hair, where they hang as honourable 
trophies of their valour. 

But with this finery the men do not think themſelves 
completely dreſſed, unleſs their hair be laviſhly powdered 
with a pulverized herb called buchu; and this being done, 
they are beaus and grandees, and appear in their utmoſt 
magnificence. As the hair of the women is conſtantly 
bid under their caps, they lay this powder as thick as they 
can upon their foreheads, where being rubbed into the 
greaſe, it ſticks very firmly, The women alſo paint their 
faces with a red earth, with which they make a ſpot over 
each eye, one upon the noſe, one upon each cheek, and 
due upon the chin. Theſe red ſpots they conſider as 

"King beauties, and therefore this is their conſtant 
practice, when they are called toa mirthful aſſembly, or 
intend to make a conqueſt; but whatever attractions the 
men among the Hottentots may perceive in a woman thus 
painted, to an European they appear perfectly frightful. 

he men have uſually in their hand, eſpecially when 


| we go abroad, a ſmall ſtick about a foot long, at one 
nd of Which is faſtened the tail of a wild cat, fox, or. 
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any other wild beaſt which has a buſhy tail; and this 
they uſe as a handkerchief to rub the ſweat off their 
faces, to wipe their noſes, and to clear away the duſt and 
dirt that gather about their eyes. When this tail is 
covered with ſweat and filth, they plunge and toſs it 
about in water till all is waſhed off. 

A nation of Hettentots called Gunaquas, which inhabit 
the country near Yan Staad's River, and are mixed with 
the Caffers, who border upon Terra de Natal, are de- 
ſcribed by Mr. Maſſon, as cloathed in crofias or mantles 
made of the hides of oxen, which they dreſs in a parti 
cular manner, making them pliant as a piece of cloth; 
theſe wear the hairy fide outwards. Their breaſt, belly, 
and thighs are naked, except being croſſed by a number 
of leathern ſtraps round their middle. They have no 
other covering for the privities, than a muzzle of leather 
exactly incloſing the extremity of the penis, and ſuſpend- 
ed by a leathern thong from their girdle, which was 
commonly ornamented with braſs rings. Some had the 
ſkin of a /eenbrook hung over their breaſt, with the ſkin 
of its fore legs and hoof behind, which they look upon 
as a great ornament, Others had a buffaloe's tail faſ- 
tened to a girdle, which was tied round the thigh : 
others a porcupine's quill ſtuck through each car : others 
had plates of braſs, of fix inches ſquare, faſtened to 
their hair, hanging on each fide of their head : others 
large ivory rings round their afms. The women were 
drefled almoſt in the ſame taſte, except that a great num- 
ber of ſmall thongs of leather, ſuſpended from their 
girdle, reached down to their knees, and in ſome meaſure 
concealed their nakedneſs. The climate here differs 
much from that of the Cape they have no ſouth-eaſt 
wind, which is ſo troubleſome there; the ſtrongeſt wind 
is the ſouth-weſt. They ſeldom have rain in ſum- 
mer, though often thunder and lightning. The clouds, 
being attracted by the lofty mountains, are ſpent in 
ſhowers before they reach the plain. Phil. Tranſ. vol. 
Ixvi. p. 294. 

The ancient inhabitants of the country called the 
Carre, which lies about 350 Engliſh miles north of the 
Cape of God Hope, are called by the Dutch, Borchmenchen ; 
they are a ſavage people, and very thieviſh, often carry- 
ing off ſeven hundred ſheep at a time, and killing their 
ſhepherds. They uſe bows and arrows, and poiſon 
the latter with the venom of ſerpents, mixed with the 
juice of a ſpecies of euphorbia, Theſe Hottentots have 
neither flocks nor herds, and no fixed habitation, or even 
{kins to cover them ; but live in the cavities of rocks, 
like baboons. Their common food is roots of plants; 
they eat ſnakes, lizards, ſcorpions, and all kinds of rep- 
tiles. There is a caterpillar in this country, which pro- 
duces a very large moth, and is found in great plenty, 
of them theſe Hottentots make many a delicious meal : 
they alſo eat the eggs of a large ſpecies of ant, which they 
dig out of the ground in great quantities ; waſhing them 
in water, and atterwards boiling them; they are common=- 
ly called Hottentst rice. Mr. Maſſon, in his third journey, 
performed in the year 1774, met a party of Dutchmen, 
who had been about 150 miles to the northward of 
Buckland, deſtroying theſe Boſchman Hottentats. Phil. 
Tranſ. vol. Ixvi. p. 314.—Captain Coat deſcribes theſe peo- 
ple by the name of Beſchmen; and ſays, that the ſerpent 
with whoſe venom they poiſon their arrows, is called 
cobra di capels. They can, he ſays, throw a {tone with 
ſuch force and exactneſs, as repeatedly to hit a dollar, 
at the diſtance of an hundred paces. As a defence 
againſt theſe freebooters, the other Indians train up bulls, 
which they place round their towns in the night, and 
which, upon the approach of either man or beaſt, will 
aſſemble and oppoſe them, till they hear the voice of their 
maſter, encouraging them to fight, or calling them off; 
either of which they obey with the ſame docility as a 
dog. Hawkefworth's Voyages, vol. iii. p. 790. 

The Hottentots have been repreſented by ſome authors 
as ſcarcely above the level of the brutes, and as hav- 
ing neither underſtanding, nor any ſenſe of order or 
decency, and as hardly poſſeſſing the leaſt glimpſe of rea- 
ſon and humanity : but this is far from being true. J 
e have known many of them, ſays the learned and ju- 
dicious Mr. Kolben, * who underſtood Dutch, French, 


* and Portugueſe to a degree of perfection; and one L 
1 a « knew 
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« knew who learnt Engliſh and Portugueſe in a very ſhort 
© time, and having conquered the habits of pronuncia- 
« tion contracted from his native language, was ſaid, 
ce by good judges, to underſtand and ſpeak them with 
« ſurpriſing readineſs and propriety.” 

To an European their language appears to be ſcarcely 
articulate, beſides which, it is diſtinguiſhed by a very 
remarkable ſingularity ; at very frequent intervals, while 
they are ſpeaking, they cluck with the tongue againſt the 
roof of the mouth; theſe clucks do not appear to have 
any meaning, but rather ſerve to divide what they ſay 
into ſentences, Moſt of the Hottentots in whom this pe- 
culiarity was obſerved, ſpoke Dutch without that kind of 
defect in their pronunciation. Hawkeſworth's Voyages, 
vol. iii. p. 789. | 

The natives in the Dutch ſervice are rather ſlim than 
plump, but remarkably ſtrong, nimble, and active; 
ſome were ſ:en who meaſured fix feet in height. Their 
eyes are dull and without expreſſion ; their ſkins are of 
the colour of ſoot ; they never waſh any part of their 
bodies ; their hair curls ſtrongly, not like a negroe's, 
but falls in ringlets ſeven or eight inches long. Their 
cloathing conſiſts of a ſkin, generally that of a ſheep, 
thrown over their ſhoulders ; beſides which, the men 
wear a ſmall pouch in the middle of the waitt, and the 
women a broad leathern flap, both which hang from a 
girdle or belt, which is adorned with beads and {mall 
pieces of copper. Both men and women wear neck- 
laces, and ſometimes bracelets of beads ; and the women 
wear rings of hard leather round their ancles, to defend 
them from the thorns, with which their country every 
where abounds : ſome of them have a ſandal made of 
wood or bark, but the yay part of them are unſhod, 
They are all modeſt, even to ſtheepiſhneſs. Hawtefworth, 
vol. lii. p. 789. 

They are eſteemed at the Cape the moſt faithful ſer- 
vants in the world; and the Europeans there are ſo pleaſed 
with them in that capacity, that they are loth to part 
with them. Though they are extremely fond of cutlery- 
ware, wine, brandy, and tobacco, and will at any time 
part with the moſt valuable things they have to purchaſe 
them; yet they will neither diminiſh them themſelves, 
nor ſuffer any one elſe to diminiſh the leaſt drop or part 
of thoſe commodities, when they are committed to their 
truſt ; and the care and fidelity with which they acquit 
themſelves on theſe occaſions is really ſurpriſing. They 
are even employed by the Dutch in affairs that require 

judgment and capacity. 

Nothing can give us a juſter idea of a people, than 
ſeeing how they act on trying occaſions ; ſince this 
more perfectly ſhews their capacities, tempers, and diſ- 
poſitions, than the moſt elaborate diſquiſitions and ex- 
planations; with this view we give the reader the fol- 
lowing little hiſtory. 

An Hottentot named Claas, was a man of ſuch integrity 
and diſcernment, that he was often, ſays Mr. K9/ben, 
entruſted by Mr. Vander Stel, at that time governor 
of the Cape, with large quantities of wine, brandy, rice, 
and other commodities, and directed to exchange them 
for cattle among the Hottentot nations at a great diſtance 
from the Cape, attended by a guard of two armed men 
belonging to the governor. Theſe commiſſions he exe- 
cuted with addreſs and reputation, and generally return- 
ed the governor more and finer cattle than the commo- 
dities he carried out could be judged to be worth. To 
theſe qualities he joined the greateſt humanity and good 
nature; and, notwithſtanding the ignorance in which 
he was bred, and in which, with reſpect to religion, he 
always lived, was a man of excellent morals, and diſtin- 
guiſhed for his charity and benevolence, Many an Eu- 
ropean in diſtreſs he relieved ; for by means of an hand- 
ſome ſtock of cattle, in which the wealth of the Hot- 
tentots conſiſts, he was well able to ſupply their wants. 

This Claas was deſcended of a family rich in cattle, 
and the herd he had received from his father was, by his 
care and prudent management, conſiderably increaſed. 
He uſually reſided at a diſtance from the Cape, where he 
lived very happily with his wife, whom the Hertentots 
eſteemed a great beauty. She loved him tenderly ; but 
her charms awaked the deſires of the king or captain of 
the nation, who, reſolving to poſſeſs her, and being un- 
able to ſhake her conſtancy, took her away by force, 
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Nor did he ſtop at this outrage, but ſoon after pre. 
ferred falſe charges againſt Claas to the Dutch goverr 
ment; and notwithſtanding this Injured man had bay 
extremely ſerviceable to the Dutch, when they eſtabliſh. 
ed their ſettlement at the Cape, yet the Charge waz 
attended to, for even his integrity and honourable deal. 
ings had raiſed him many enemies among thoſe wh, 
were watching every opportunity to commit frauds and 
exactions. Many therefore joined in ſupporting the 
charge againſt Claas, of endeavouring to raiſe an inſus. 
rection againſt the Dutch, "The governor alſo was in. 
duced to attend to this accuſation, from a defire to con- 
fiſcate the great wealth of the devoted man. Accord. 
ingly a party of ſoldiers, headed by an enſign, was ſer; 
to the village where Claas reſided, with orders to appre- 
hend him, and bring him to the Cape. This party ac. 
riving there early in the morning, before any of the in. 
habitants were ſtirring, the enſign cauſed a volley of ſhot 
to be fired into the cottages.— Claas ſallied out upon the 
alarm, and knowing the aflailants, addreſſed himſelf in 
Dutch to the enſign, demanding the reaſon of ſuch an in- 
ſult on the village. 

The officer replied, they were come to ſeize him and 
carry him before the governor, to anſwer to a charge ot 
conſpiracy againſt the Dutch; and called upon him to 
ſurrender. Aſter remonſtrating for ſome time, Claas cams 
forward, declaring that as he was innocent he feared ng 
trial, and they might carry him whither they pleeſed; 
upon which they bound him with ropes, the greateſt ig- 
nominy, next to a ſhameful death, that can befal a Hör- 
tentot, and then led him away. 

This worthy injured man being brought before the 
governor, denied every thing laid to his charge with ſe— 
renity of temper ; he refuted the allegations of the pre- 
tended witneſles with the utmoſt ſtrength of reaſon, and 
rehearſed many recent inſtances of his fidelity and affec- 
tion to the governor and the ſettlement ; while his zccu- 
ſers could only produce the ſuggeſtions of malice, with- 
out the leaſt colourable proof. The people ſoon iaw that 
all was a baſe conſpiracy to ruin him ; but obſerving, by 
the governor's behaviour, that he would not ſce it, they 
did not think it ſafe to attempt publickly to detect the 
conſpirators. In ſhort, Claas was, upon the bare ſug— 
geſtions of his enemies, convicted before the governor of 
every charge brought againſt him: he was inſtantly ba- 
niſhed for life to Robben Iand; his effects were con- 
fiſcated; and this unjuſt ſentence was immediately put 
into execution. | 

A Dutch captain, named Theunis Gerbrantz Vander 
Schelling, who had been formerly ſhipwrecked on the 
coaſt, and whoſe diſtreſſes had then been relieved by tae 
generous aſſiſtance of Claas, happening to be at the Cute 
when this iniquitous ſentence was pronounced agaizit 
his benefactor, made himſelf maſter of the whole tran!- 
action, which on his arrival in Holland, he laid before 
the directors of the company, and procured orders to be 
ſent out, that reſtitution thould be made to Claas of his 
effects, and that be ſhould be ſet at liberty, with every 
mark of reſpect which his innocence deſerved. 1 
order was in ſome meaſure complied with, but tie 
greateſt part of his ſubitance could not be recovered: 
he however repaired, with theſe remnants of his forme 
fortune, to his old reſidence, where he had not been long 
ſettled, when he was murdered by the Hertentot chich, 
who found the poſſeſſion of his wife extremely precarious 
while her huſband was living; and the Dutch never it- 
ermeddling between the Hettentots in attairs wherein 
they themſelves are not concerned, the ruffian was neter 
called to an account. 

To return to the character of the Hettentots in gefe- 
ral: notwithſtanding what has been ſaid of them, they 
ſeem to place all human happineſs in floth and ind0- 
tence.— They can think to purpoſe if they pleaſc ; bit 
they hate the trouble of thought, and look upon ©} 
degree of reaſoning as a diſagreeable agitation of nnd 
they therefore never exert their mental powers but 1 
caſes of urgency; that is, when it is neceſſary to rem 
ſome preſſing want of their own or of their friends. 1 
the Hotrentot be not rouſed by any preſent appetit* 
neceſſity, he is as deaf to thought and action as a 10g 
but when thus urged, he is all activity. Yet when * 
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ged., and his obligation to ſerve is at an end, he 
2 again his — idleneſs. Drunkenneſs 
ar luttony are the vices to which they are moſt ad- 
22. having no moderation in either eating or drink- 
hart but whenever it is in their power, they indulge 
themſelves in either to the greateſt exceſs, devouring as 
much at a meal as would be ſufficient for days ; ſeldom 
leaving off while there is any thing left to eat or drink: 
they then lie down in their hovels, till pinched again by 


hunger. Mrs. Rinderſleys Letters, p. 69. 


el. . 


Of their Food, their Manner of dreſſing it, and their Re- 
gulations in relation to Things forbidden. The fondneſs 
for Tobacco, Dacha, the Kanna Root, Wine, Brandy, 
and Arrac. 


OME authors pretend, that all the Hottentots de- 

vour the entrails of beaſts, uncleanſed of their filth 
and excrements, half broiled ; and that whether ſound or 
rotten, they confider them as the greateſt delicacies in 
the world: but this is not true. When they have entrails. 
to eat, they turn and ſtrip them of their filth, and waſh 
them in clean water. They then boil them in the blood 
of the beaſt, if they have any, if not, they broil them on 
the coals. This, however, is done in fo naity a manner 
as to make an European loath their victuals. 'I hey have, 
indeed, been repreſented as the moſt filthy people, with 
reſpect to their food, in the world; but this is not true, 
they being exceeded in naſtineſs by the Aamtſchadales, 
and even the inhabitants of St. Kilda, who are fond of 
putrid fiſh and rotten eggs. However, uncleanly as 
their manner of dreſſing their proviſions is, thoſe who 
keep to the diet of their country have few diſeaſes, are ſel- 
dom fick, and live to an extreme old age. But thoſe who 
drink wine, brandy, or other ſtrong liquors, are the prey 
of diſeaſes before unknown to them, which ſhorten their 
days: even the meat dreſſed and ſeaſoned after the European 
manner is "oy pernicious, with reſpect to them, 

The proviſions of the Hettentots conſiſt not only of the 
feſh and entrails of cattle, and of certain wild beaſts, 
but of fruit and roots. Except upon ſolemn occaſions, 
they ſeldom kill any cattle for their own eating; but 
readily feed upon thoſe that die naturally. The women 
provide the men with fruit, roots, and milk ; and when 
they are not contented with theſe, the men go a hunting, 
or, if they live near the fea, a fiſhing. They boil the 
fleſn of their cattle in the ſame manner as the Europeans; 
but their roaſting is very different, and is performed in 
the following manner : a large flat ſtone being fixed on 
the ground in the manner of a hearth, a briſk fire is made 
upon it, which burns till the ſtone is thoroughly heated: 
the fire is then removed, the ſtone cleaned from the 
zſhes, and the meat placed upon it. It is then cover- 
ed with a flat ſtone, as large as that upon which the 
meat lies. They then make a fire both round the meat 
and upon the ſtone which covers it, and thus it remains 
ull it is roaſted, or rather baked, 

They love to eat their meat very raw, and do it in 
ſuch a hurry, tearing it in pieces with their fingers, in 
4 manner that makes them look extremely wild and ra- 
venous, They uſe the lappets of their croſſas as plates, 
and their ſpoons are mother of pearl and other ſea-ſhells, 
but they put no handles to them. 

Tney eat many ſorts of roots and fruit, in the choice 
of which they follow the hedge-hog and the bavian, a 
kind of ape, and will taſte of no fort which thoſe crea- 
tubes do not feed upon; for in the country are many fruits 
that appear very agreeable to the eye, and many roots 
OY appear proper for food, but are of a poiſonous 

ure, 

They never paſs their milk through any kind of ſtrain- 
er, but drink it ſettled or unſettled from the veſlel in 
22 it was received from the cow. In this they boil 
te roots they eat, making of the whole a kind of pap. 
S heir manner of making butter is extremely filthy ; 
l ead of a churn they uſe the {kin of a wild beaſt, made 
r hes a ſort of ſack, with the hairy fide inwards. Into 
* ack they pour as much milk as will about half fill it, 

zu tying up the ſack, two perſons, of eicher ſex, take 
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hold, one at each end, and toſs the milk briſkly to and 
fro, till it becomes butter. They then put it in pots, 
either for anointing their bodies, or for ſale to the Eura— 
peans; for none of the Hattentots, except thoſe in the 
tervice of the Europeans, ever eat any butter, This but- 
ter is extremely foul with the hair and other filth thar 
ſticks to it, as well as with the greaſe and dut that con- 
tinually ſticks to the hands of the Hottentots; but 
though the ſight of it is enough to make any one lick, 
yet there are Europeans at the Cape who buy it in large 
quantities; and having the art of purging it of its filth, 
make it look like the butter of Europe. The preatett 
part of what they have fo cleanſed they ſell to great ad- 
vantage to maſters of ſhips and others, as butter of their 
own making, and the reſt they eat themſelves. Theſe 
Europeans, exceeding even the Hettentots in naſtineſs, 
give the dregs and refuſe of this filthy butter to their 
ſervants and ſlaves to eat: though the Dutch governor at 
the Cape publithes, from time to time, an expreſs order 
to the contrary, for fear the health of the people ſhould 
be injured by mingling ſuch foul unwholſome butter with 
the ordinary diet of the ſervants, The butter-milk, foul 
and haitFas it comes from the ſack, the Hottentets give 
to their calves and lambs; and though they never {train 
it, they ſometimes drink it themſelves. 

The Hottentots have no ſet time for their meals, but 
eat as humour or appetite invite, without any regard 
to the hour of the day or night. In fair and calm wea- 
ther they cat in the open ait, but when it is windy or 
rainy, they eat within doors. 

It is remarkable that they have traditionary laws for- 
bidding the eating of certain meats, which they accurd- 
ingly abſtain from with great care. Swine's ficth, and fith 
that have no ſcales. are forbidden to both ſexes. I he cat- 
ing of hares and rabbits is forbidden to the men, but not 
to the women. | he blood of bealts, and the fleſh of the 
mole, are forbidden to the women, but not to the men. 
But notwithſtanding theſe diſtinctions, both the men and 
the women are ſo very filthy as to cat lice; and if they 
are aſked how they can eat ſuch deteſtable vermin, they 
cry, they do it in revenge: “ They tuck our blood,” tay 
they, and do not ſpare us; why then ſhould not we be 
even with them? why ſhould we not make repriſals?” 

The FHettentits, when among themſelves, never cat 
ſalt, nor ſeaſon their proviſions with any kind of ſpice : 
yet they are not a little delighted with the high- ſeaſoned 
food of the Europeans; but ſuch proviſions are very per- 
nicious to them, they being often ſick at the ſtomach, and 
attacked by fevers after ſuch a meal; and thoſe who eat 
for any length of time with the Europeans, a> has been ob- 
ſerved, become ſubject to many diſcaſcs, from which they 
are otherwiſe exempted, and never attain the great age to 
which the Hottentots uſually live. | 

It has been always cuſtomary with them, for the men 
to avoid joining with the women, not only at their meals, 
but in any entertainment whatever; and there is no ex- 
ception to this rule, but the indulgence that is granted 
to a man on his wedding-day ; for they apprehend that 
ſome of the women may be in a ſtate of defilement, when 
it is criminal for them even to come near them. 

The wealthy FHeottentsts, when they travel, generally 
carry with them ſom: fleth meat; and being uſually pro- 
vided with a flint and ſteel, and fuel being every where 
to be had, they can eaſily make a fire in order to dreſs it, 
Thoſe who are not provided with a flint and ſteel, light 
a fire by rubbing a dry twig upon a piece of iron-wood 
they carry with them. This twig they rub fo quick and 
hard, that it preſently ſmokes, and ſoomafter flames; and 
then they light a fire by adding other fuel. If they are 
obliged to lie all night in the fields, they make a large 
fire, in order to preſerve themſelves from the cold; and to 
frighten away the wild beaſts. Their tinder is a dry 
reed, which catches fire as quick as the tinder made of 
the fineſt rags, 

Both men and women are extravagantly fond of 
ſmoking tobacco. Their pafſion for this plant has no 
bounds, for when they are without it, they will part with 
any thing they have to procure more. | hey ſay that 
nothing they eat or drink is fo exquiſite a regale, and 
that it comforts and refreſhes them beyond expreſſion. 
An Hatlentot, who bas no other means of procuring it, 
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will perform a hard day's work for half an ounce; and 
when he gets it, will hug it in a tranſport of joy. The 
Europeans at the Cape think them much better judges of 
tobacco than themſelves ; and, indeed, by ſmoking a pipe 
out of a parcel of tobacco, they will diſcover its good or 
bad qualities to a wonderful nicety, and give a particular 
detail of them, For this talent they are in no little 
eſteem among the Europeans at the Cape, who ſeldom 
purchaſe a ſtock of tobacco till an Hottentot has ſmoked 
a pipe of it, and paſſed his judgment; and indeed they 
are very proud of this office, 

The Hottentots are alſo extremely fond of dacha, 
which they ſay baniſhes care and anxiety like wine or 
brandy, and inſpires them with a thouſand delightfu) 
fancies; and with this they are often intoxicated to a de- 
gree of madneſs: they frequently ſmoke dacha, mixed 
with tobacco. 

There is likewiſe a root gathered in the Hottentot 
countries called 4anna, which is ſo highly eſteemed for 
its great virtues, that they almoſt adore it; and what 
greatly enhances its value is its ſcarcity, for it is very 
feldom found. They conſider it as the greateſt chearer 
of the ſpirits, and the nobleſt reſtorative in the world. 
Any of them will run twenty miles upon an errand for 
a very ſmall bit of it; and they will act in the moſt 
ſervile capacity for the man who ſupplies them with this 
bewitching luxury. Mr. Kolben ſays, he diſtributed a 
bit of this root not bigger than his finger, in ſmall chips, 
to ſeveral Holtentot families, near which he reſided, and 
ſo gained their hearts by theſe little preſents, that from 
that time till the time he left them, they ſought all op- 
portunities to oblige him. 

Several authors have ſuppoſed this to be the ginſeng 
of the Chineſe, and indeed it has ſurpriſing effects in 
raiſing their ſpirits; for they ſcarcely begin to chew it 
before their eyes brighten, their faces aſſume an air of 
gaiety, and their imaginations are greatly enlivened : 
but it is not certain that it has the medicinal virtues 
aſcribed to ginſeng. 

The Hottentots are great lovers of wine, brandy, and 
arrac. For wine, they never trouble themſelves about its 
qualities, if it has but the taſte of the grape. They are 
immoderately fond of brandy, becauſe it ſoon makes them 
merry ; but apprehend that malt ſpirits are not ſo whole- 
ſome, and therefore they drink little of them : but as 
arrac is cheaper at the Cape than brandy, they frequently 
drink it to exceſs, and even boaſt of it the next day as an 
extraordinary honour, 

However, the ordinary drink of the Hottentots is milk 
and water, for they have nothing better of their own, 
and cannot afford to make a large purchaſe of wine or 
brandy. When they are plentifully provided with milk, 
they often drink it without water; and when they have 
no milk, they are contented with water alone, 
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Of their Huts and Furniture, with the Form of their Viil- 
lages, and the Manner in which they are guarded by Dogs 
and fighting Oxen. Of their Management with reſpec 
to their Cattle, and their Dexterity at ſeveral Arts. 


E ſhall now deſcribe the manner of building their 

huts, and diſpoſing of their villages. Their 

huts, ſays Mr. Maſſon, are very low, of a circular figure, 

and made of ſlender poles, the ends of which are ſtuck 

into the ground, ſo as to form a number of arches, 

croſſing one another; theſe they afterwards cover with 

mats, made of reeds : they have a round hole in the 

middle of the floor, in which they make the fire, and fit 

all round it upon the ground, but have no chimney, nor 
hole to let out the ſmoke. Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixvi. 

Their furniture conſiſts of earthen pots for dreſſing 
their victuals, and ſeveral other veſſels for holding water 
milk, and butter, Their bed is a ſkin ſpread in a hole 
ſunk a little below the ſurface of the ground. The 
huts of the wealthy are frequently hung with beautiful 
ſkins, and a variety of trinkets, A village conſiſts of 
twenty or more of theſe huts placed near each other in 
a circle, leaving an area in the middle, each village con- 
taining from one to three or four hundred perſons, Tho' 
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all the Hottentot huts are narrow, dark, and filthy, har 
mony, that heavenly charm, ſo ſeldom found in the 
palaces of Europe, continually reigns in almoſt 41! of 
them. When a difference ariſes between a man and his 
wife, it is ſoon accommodated ; all the neighhos _ 
ſtantly interpoſe, and the quarrel is ſpeedily male ,, 
The Hottentots run to the ſuppretſion of {trite when 1+ 5 
ſeized a family, as we do to put out a fite that has feed 
a houſe, and allow themlelves no reſt till every mattes gf 
diſpute is adjuſted, and peace and tranquillity rcityr.q, 
There is hardly a hut that has not a dog or two be. 
longing to it, and theſe are carefully cheriſh4 by their 
maſters for their fidelity and good ſervices. Thele dogs 
they allow to fit about the fire with them, but turn them 
out every night to guard their cattle, who encompals the 
village on every fide; and this office the dogs diſchatge 
with great watchtulneſs and courage. a 
A dog is the only domeſtic animal the Hztientots have, 
and he is ſo neceſlary, that they can by no means do 
without him; but though the dogs of the H-::1:::::; 
have many good qualities, there is nothing in thcir 
appearance that indicates any one of them; for their 
mouths are pointed, their ears erect, and their tail, 


which is long and ſlender, they drag on the ground; 


their hair, which is thin, but long, points every way, 
and falls no where ileek upon their bodies. : 

The Hettentots have alſo what they Call backelevers, 
or fighting oxen, which they uſe in their wars, as {ome 
other nations do elephants, and theſe, as well as their 
dogs, are of great uſe in the government of their herds 
at paſture ; for upon a ſignal given they will {etch in frag- 
lers. Every village has at leaſt halt a dozen of theſe 
oxen; and when one of them dies, or grows lo old as to 
be unfit for ſervice, the moſt ſtately young ox is churn 
out of the herd, and taught to ſucceed him. The bacte- 
lezers know every inhabitant of the village; but it a 
{tranger, and particularly an European, approaches the 
herd without having with him an Hattentot of the village 
to which they belong, they make at him full gallop, and 
if he is not within hearing of any of the Hztt-ntets who 
keep the herds; if there is not a tree which he can im» 
mediately climb; or if he has not a light pair of heels, 
or a piece of hre-arms, he is certainly flain : but they no 
ſooner hear the whiſtling of the keepers thro' their hugers, 
or the report of a piitol than they return to the herds. 

The Hlottentots have likewiſe great numbers of oxen 
for carriage, which they break with ſuch art, that they 
render them as obedient to their drivers as a taught dog 
in Europe is to the commands of his maſter, When the 
Hottentots remove their villages, they convey the mate- 
rials of their huts, with their furniture, on the backs of 
theſe oxen. 

The Hottentots are extremely expert at ſeveral arts: 
they with ſurpriſing dexterity cut out the hide of a beaſt 
in an even ſtrap many yards in lengih : they make mats 
of great ſtrength of flags and bulruſhes, and form hand- 
ſome earthen pots of the mould of ant-hills, in which the 
bruiſed eggs form a ſurpriſing cement. They make this 
earthen-ware on a {ſmooth flat ſtone by hand, as our 
paſtry-cooks do a pye, in the form of a Koman urn: they 
let it dry in the ſun, and then burn it in a hole made in 
the earth, by making a quick fire over it, Theſe pots 
are as black as jet, and of a ſurpriſing firmneſs. 

The Hyttentot ropes are made of flags, reeds, and 
bulruſhes dried in the fun; and are as ſtrong, neat, and 
durable as the beſt European ropes made of hemp. Ihe 
flags, &c. are twiſted ſeparately into ſmall firings, and 
tied afterwards at the length of four yards: theſe lengths 
are afterwards twiſted, one round another, to the thick- 
neſs of an inch and a quarter. Though they make them 
only with their hands, frequent experiments have been 
made of the ſtrength of theſe ropes, which no pair ot 
oxen could ever break. 

Mr. Maſſon, in his ſecond journey up the count) 
from the Cape, was viſited, near Lory River, by ſeveral 
Hettentots, who brought them milk in baſkets made of 
fine reeds, which they weave ſo cloſe, that they hold anf 
liquor. | 

The inſtruments they uſe for ſewing their ſi:ins de, 
the bone of a bird for an awl; ſplit finews, or the v4 
of the back-bones of cattle dried in the ſun, for thi 
and a knite for ſcraping the croilas, Ther 
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They dreſs their ſheep-ſkins, or thoſe of their wild 

ſts, while warm, by repeatedly rubbing them only 
wo # when they are to be fold to an European; and 
hy 1 dung and fat alternately, when they do it for 
ow * Their hides are tanned by rubbing wood- 
— -\to the hair, which they afterwards ſprinkle with 
_ and lay them rolled up in the ſun, In two days 
3 tanner opens the hide, and if he finds the hair 
er plucks it off: if it ſticks faſt, he rubs it again 
a. athes and having ſprinkled it with water, rolls it 
kl gain, and lays it up for two days more in the ſun. A 
(ond time never fails to looſen the hair, and that being 
taken off, he rubs as much fat as he can into the hide, 
labouring and currying with all his might, till it has 
received a full dreſſing. ; 

The ivory WOr«ers make ornamental rings for the 
arms: a knife is the only tool; and yet the rings, when 
&Eniſhed, are as round, ſmooth, and bright, as the moſt 
expert European can produce, 3 . 

They point their weapons with iron, which they even 
guw from the ore; for this purpoſe they dig a hole in a 
raiſed piece of ground, and at about a foot and a half 
on the deſcent from it make another of Jeſs extent, to 
receive the melted iron, which is to run into it by a chan 
nel made from the bottom of the upper hole, In the firſt 
hole they kindle a fire, and when the earth about it is 
ſufficiently heated, put in the iron- ſtone, and make " 
large fire over it, which they ſupply with fuel till the iron 
runs into the receiver. When the iron is cold they take 
it out, heat it in other fires, and laying it upon one ſtone, 
heat it with another, and thus form their weapons; after 
which they grind and poliſh them upon a flat ſtone ſo 
neatly, as to render it valuable both for its uſe and beau- 
ty, This ingenuity, which perhaps could not be equal- 
led by an European ſmith with the ſame tools, is not 
wholly inconſiſtent with their habitual indolence ; for a 
poor Hottentot having made a ſet of arms for his own 
uſe, and another for ſale to a rich one, by which means 
he procures two or three head of cattle, can hardly ever 
be induced to apply himſelf to the ſame labour again. 

Some nations have the art of melting and preparing 
copper, which is found, probably native, in the country 
which they inhabit; and of this they make broad plates, 
which they wear as ornaments upon their foreheads. 
Some of them alſo know how to harden bits of iron, 


which they procure from the Dutch, and form into knives, | 


ſo as to give them a temper ſuperior to that of any they 
can buy. Hawtkeſworth, 

They are likewiſe very dexterous ſwimmers ; but per- 
form this in a manner different from other nations ; for 
they beat the water with their feet, and raiſing themſelves 
erect, paddle along, with their necks and arms above the 
ſurface, "They thus not only croſs deep rivers, but pro- 
ceed with great ſwiftneſs in the fea, dancing forward 
without the leaſt apprehenſion of danger, in the manner 
which our ſwimmers call treading the water, riſing and 
falling with the waves, like ſo many corks. 

They are alſo very expert at fiſhing, both in the ſea and 
in the rivers; they are well acquainted with angling, 
and know tne beſt baits for moſt ſorts of fiſh. Before 
they became acquainted with the Europeans, their hooks 
were made by themſelves ; but now they are generally 
well provided with European fiſh - hooks. They arc 
elteemed by the Europeans extremely dexterous at draw- 
ing a net. They uſe the ſpear in creeks and rivers, and 
are alſo very expert at taking fiſh by groping or tick- 
ling, which they do in brooks, and the creeks and baſons 
formed by nature among the rocks, in which are fre- 
quently found many fiſh upon the fall of the tide. 


SECT. 2h 


Of their offenſive Weapons, and the amazing Skill with which 
they uſe them. Of the Manner in which they hunt the 
Elephant, Rhinoceros, Lion, Tyger, &c. The Art 
with which they entrap Elephants, and their Method of 
making War. 


T2 dexterity of the Hottentots in diſcharging an 

arrow, and throwing what they term the haſſagaye 

and rackum- ſtick, is very amazing. A Hottentot arrow 

conſiſts of a ſmall tapering ſtick, or cane, about a foot 
31 
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1 a half in length, pointed with a thin piece of Hon 
bearded, and joined to the ſtick or cane by a barrel.— 
Their bows are made of olive or iron- wood; and the 
ſtrings of the ſinews or guts of beaſts faſtened to a ſtrong 
wooden or iron hook, at each extremity of the bow. 
The quiver is a long narrow bag made of the ſkin of an 
elephant, ox, or elk, and flung over the ſhoulder by a 
{trap faſtened to it; on the upper end of the quiver is 
fixed a hook, on which the bow is hung when they go to 
war, or to the chace, The haſlagaye uſed by them is a kind 
of half pike; the ſhaft is a taper ſtick of the length and 
thickneſs of a rake handle, armed at the thickeſt end 
with a ſmall thin iron plate, tapering to a point, and very 
ſharp on the edges. The rackum-ſtick is a kind of dart, 
little more than a foot long, made of nard wood, 

In the uſe of theſe weapons the Hottentots ſhew ſuch 
quickneſs of eye, and ſureneſs of hand, as perhaps no 
people upon earth have beſides tnemſelves. If an Hot- 
tentot ſees a hare, wild goat, or deer, within thirty or forty 
yards of him, away flies the rackum-ttick, and down 
talls the animal. They are equally expert in the uſe of 
the bow and arrow; for if there be no wind, they will hit 
a mark of the ſize of a filver penny at a conſiderable diſ- 
tance, They are no leſs perfect in throwing the haſla- 
gaye and ſlinging a ſtone. In all theſe caſes they do not, 
like the Europeans, ſtand ſtill to take their aim; but 
while they take it, which they are not long in doing, 
they ſkip from fide to fide, and brandiſh and whirl the 
weapon about in a manner that ſeems nothing more than 
idle flouriſh ; but on a ſudden it is diſcharged rapidly at 
the mark. In ſhort, their amazing dexterity on theſe 
occaſions can ſcarcely be conceived, and is quite incre- 
dible. 

When all the men of a village are out upon the chace, 


and diſcover a wild beaſt of a conſiderable ſize, they 


ſtrive to ſurround him, which they generally do very 
ſoon, even though the beaſt exerts his utmoſt ſpeed to 
eſcape. If they thus encompaſs a rhinoceros, or an ele- 
phant, they attack him with haſſagayes; for theſe beaſts, 
by the thickneſs of their ſkins, are fortified againſt a 
ſhower of arrows. If they do not lay him dead upon 
the ſpot, and he is able to return the attack upon the 
Heottentots, they form as large a ring as they can, ſo as to 
reac:1 him with their haſlagayes. The animal, on being 
wounded, runs with great noiſe and fury at the perſons 
who threw the weapons, Others inſtantly attack him in 
the rear, He turns about to be revenged on the laſt aſſai- 
lants, and is again attacked in the rear. Again he turns 
about, and is again attacked. The haſſagayes multiply 
upon his body: he roars, tears up the ground, and 
ſometimes before he falls, has as it were a foreſt of 
haſſagayes upon his back, 

When they thus encompaſs a lion, a leopard, or a 
tyger, they attack him both with their arrows and haſſa- 
gayes. With flaming eyes, and the moſt wild and fu- 
rious rage, he flies at thoſe who diſcharge them. He is 


| nimble, but they are ſtill more ſo, and avoid him with 


amazing ſwiftneſs and dexterity, till they are relieved by 
others. He ſprings towards one with ſuch rapidity, and 
to appearance with ſo ſure a paw, that a behoider would 
ſhudder for the man from the apparent certainty of his 
being inſtantly torn in pieces; but, in the twinkling 
of an eye, he leaps away, and the beaſt ſpends all his 
rage upon the ground. He turns and ſprings at another, 
and another, and another; but ſtill in vain: they avoid 
him with the quickneſs of thought, and ſtill he only 
lights with the air. Mean while, the haſſagayes and 
arrows are ſhowering upon him in the rear. He becomes 
mad with pain, and tumbling from time to time to break 


he foams, yells, and roars in the moſt terrible manner. 
Nothing can equal the amazing activity and addreſs with 
which the Hottentots eſcape the paws of the beaſt, and 
the incredible ſpeed and reſolution with which they re- 
lieve one another. If the beaſt is not quickly ſlain, he is 
ſoon convinced that there is no dealing with ſo active 
and nimble an enemy, and then makes off with his ut- 
moſt ſpeed ; but 223 his back and ſides transfixed 
with a multitude of haſſagayes and arrows, ſome of which 


, 


are generally poiſoned, he can ſeldom run far, but falls 


and dies. 
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the arrows and haſſagayes faſtened in his back and ſides, - 
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The Hzttentots, however, ſeldom engage a rhinoceros | 
or elephant in this manner. The elephants always go- 
ing to water in troops in a line, make a path from the 
places they frequent to the water- ſide; and in this path 
the Hottentots, without either ſpade or pick-ax, for they 
have no ſuch tools, dig a hole from fix to eight feet 
deep; in the midſt of which they fix a ſtrong ſtake, 
which tapers up to a point almoſt to the top of the hole, 
and then cover the pit with ſmall boughs, leaves, mould, 
and graſs, ſo as perfectly to conceal the trap. The ele- 
phaats keeping pretty cloſe to the path, one or other of 
them is ſure to fall in with his fore-feet, when his neck 
or breaſt being pierced by the ſtake on which his whole 
body reſts, the more he ſtruggles, the further it pene- 
trates. The other elephants inftantly make off as faſt as 
poſſible, Mean while the Hottentots ſeeing the elephant 
thus caught, iſſue from their covert, get upon his neck, 
and either hreak his ſkull with heavy ſtones, or cut his 
large veins with their knives; then cutting the carcaſe in 
pieces, they carry it to the village, where all the inha- 
bitants feaſt upon it. They alſo frequently take the rhi- 
noceros, the hippopotamus, and the elk, in much the 
fame manner. 

The Hzttentots, like other nations, ſeek for redreſs 
in war upon invaſions of their right, and national affronts. 
Upon theſe occaſions every Hottentot flies to arms, and 
aſſembles at the place of rendezvous ; but before any acts 
of hoſtility are committed, deputies are diſpatched to re- 
monſtrate againſt the injuries the others have committed, 
and to demand ſatisfaction, Upon the refuſal or delay of 
Juſtice, the injured nation marches in ſearch of the ene- 
my. The attack begins with the moſt frightful noiſe ; 
ſhowers of arrows are inſtantly diſcharged, the Hotten- 
tots continuing the battle in alternate ſallies and retreats 
to the main body; for when one has diſcharged his ar- 
row or haſſagaye, he retreats a little to make room for 
another behind him, who takes his place; and, by the 
time his ſucceſſor has diſcharged his weapon, has fitted to 
his bow another arrow, or to his hand another haſlagaye ; 
and if a third obtains not the ground before him, fallies | 
forward, and attacks again. Thus they continue ſallying 
out, and retiring into the crowd behind, til] the fortune 
of the day is decided, which in a great meaſure depends 
on the conduct of the chief, to whoſe command the 
whole army pays a ſtrict and ready obedience, The 
conduct of the chief principally appears from his order- 
ing when and where the backeleyers, or fighting oxen 
ſhall ruſh upon the enemy; for if they but once pene- 
trate the main body, they make incredible havock, gor- 
ing, ſtamping, and kicking with incredible courage and 
activity; and when they are well ſeconded by the men, 
the enemy is ſoon routed. 
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tained by rackum-ſticks, kirri-ſticks, and tones, N 

thing can be more amazing than the dexterit 8 
which the Hottentots ward off haſſagayes, e * 
and ſtones, with the kirri-ſtick only; for a Hh 
ſooner ſees himſelf in danger from a haflagaye, a fach 
ſtick, or a ſtone, than he ſtands firm and motionleg, 
— the guard of the kirri-ſtick, and with th * 
aſide. | 
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Of the Marriages of the Hottentots ; their Laws 
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to Divorces ; their Regard to Decency ; thei - De'ivery : 
of the Women; Treatment of their new-b:r1 Children ; 
and their Education, before the Boys are made An. : 
t 
F a perſon be diſpoſed to marry, he diſcovers his view. ? 

to his father; or, if he be dead, to the ncxt in Ache 
rity of kindred; who, if he conſents, attends him t f 
the relations of the woman, whom they regale with a pipe ſ 
or two of tobacco or dacha, which they all ſmoke, The fi 
lover's father then opens the affair to the father of the . 
woman, who on hearing it uſually retires to conſult his . 
wife; but ſoon returns with a final anſwer, which is ge- p 
nerally favourable, If the lover's father receive; a te. 7 
nial, which ſeldom happens, nothing more is ſ i | about et 
it, and the lover at once tears the object of his affactions 85 
from his heart, and look Hut for another. But if it be . 
complied with, chooſes wo or three fat oxcn from 4 
his ow! herd, his father's, and drives them to the 5 
houſe from when: he is to take his deſtined bride, ac- fi 

companied by all his relations of both ſexes who live rear 
him. They arc received with careſſes by the woman's 15 
kindred, and the oxen being immediately ſlain, the whole = 
company beſmear their bodies with the fat; after which, th 
they powder themſelves all over with buchu; and the * 


women ſpot their faces, as already mentioned, with a 


kind of red chalk, The men then ſquat on the ground = 
in a Circle, the bridegroom ſquatting in the centre. The if 
women aſſemble at ſome diſtance, and likewiſe ſquat in m3 
a Circle round the bride. At length the prieſt who lives | 
at the village where the bride reſides, enters the circle cf the 
the men, and coming up to the bridegroom, diſcharges the 
ſome of his urine upon him; the bridegroom receiving 8 
the ſtream with eagerneſs, rubs it all over his body, and weer 
makes furrows in the greaſe with his long nails, that the 171 


exeremental anointing may penetrate the farther. The 
prieſt, who has for ſome time reſerved his urine ſor this R 
purpoſe, then goes to the other circle, and evacuates a * 
little upon the bride, who rubs it in with the ſame 
eagerneſs as the bridegroom. The prieſt then returns \ 
to him, and having ſtreamed a little more, goes again to 


Some Hottentct nations, fays Kolben, have peculiarities | the bride, and ſcatters his water upon her ; thus pfocced- = 
worthy of notice: thus the Chamtouers and Heykoms | ing from one to the other, till he has exhaulted his = 
never ceaſe fighting while their chief plays on a kind of | whole ſtock, uttering from time to time to each, the fal- ho 
flageolet, though their loſs be ever ſo great; but the] lowing wiſhes, till he has pronounced the whole upon call 
pipe no ſooner ceaſes, than they retreat; and as ſoon as | both: May your life together be long and happy! for 
he plays again, mareh back and renew the attack. Thus | * May you have a ſon before the end of the year | May chil 
if the enemy runs, and the flageolet continues playing, ]“ this fon be your comfort in your old age! May he 40 
they purſue ; but if it ceaſes, they let the enemy eſcape. | ** prove a man of courage, and a good huntſman ; of 
Others fight as long as they can ſee their general; and | That this practice prevails, is confirmed by captain Cui, IA 
when he is ſlain or diſappears, they betake themſelves to] in his account of his firſt voyage. See Hawkefwarth's ſoak 
flight. | Yayages, vol. iii. p. 791. for 

An Hottentot army once put to the rout, has little or Ihe nuptial ceremony being thus ended, the oxen are effec 
no notion of rallying : but they have an honeſty in war | cut in many pieces, ſome of which are boiled, and the rel ſhee 
peculiar to themſelves, they touch not the ſlain of the] roaſted in the manner already deſcribed. Dinner being "= 
enemy, either to inſult or plunder them ; for they ſeize | over, what is left is ſet by, and they go to ſmoking, each = 
neither the haſſagayes, arrows, croſſas, or any thing elſe | company having only one tobacco-pipe. The perſon ſkin 
belonging to them. Having carried off their own flain who fills it, after taking two or three whiſts, gives it to place 
for interment, they leave the reſt to be taken from the | his or her neighbour, and thus it goes round, the be 7 
field by the enemy, which is done as ſoon as the victors part of the night being ſpent in ſmoking and merriment; rk 
retire; but the prifoners taken in battle are inftantly | till the bridegroom retiring to the arms of the brice, 2 
flain. They alſo put to death deſerters and ſpies, where- the company ſeparate, The next day they again aſſem- the 5 
ever they are found. ble, and feaſt and ſmoke as before; and this is con, or H 

It ought not to be omitted, that in time of battle they | nued every day, till the provifions dreſſed on the day 0 Ti 
ward off the arrows, haflagayes, and rackum-ſticks, marriage are conſumed. Upon theſe occaſions they have of th 
that are thrown at them, with the kirry, or kirri-ſticks, neither muſic nor dancing, though they are fond of bol, riodic 
which they only uſe as a defenſive weapon, and have only their ordinary drink, which is milk and and 

In time of peace, the old men frequently exerciſe the | water, 3 fit fo, 
people in mock fights, in which they only throw a haſſa- An Hottentat never has a hut of his own till aſter 4 over 
gaye now and then ; theſe diſputes being chiefly in- marriage, and then his wife aſſiſts him not only in wy being 
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. » it. but in providing the materials, which are all new, 
kh * making the furniture; aſter which he leaves to 
* the care and fatigue of ſecking and dreſſing proviſions 
for the family, except when he goes a hunting or filling: 
the alſo bears a part in attending the cattle, : 

The Hottentets allow of polygamy ; but the richeſt 
have ſeldom more than three wives, They do not allow 
of marriages between firſt and ſecond couſins, and if theſe 
either marry, or commit fornication together, they are 
immediately, upon conviction, cudgelled to death. 

The men in their marriages have no view to the for- 
tune of thegbride, who has ſeldom any portion, but re- 

ulate their choice by the wit, beauty, or agreeableneſs 
of the woman; ſo that the daughter of the pooreſt Hot. 
tentot is ſometimes married to the captain of a kraal or 
village, or to the chief of a nation. 

A man may be divorced from his wife, and a woman 
from her huſband, upon ſhewing ſuch cauſe as ſhall be 
ſatisfactory to the men of the viliage where they live; 
for, upon ſuing to them for a divorce, they immediately 
aſſemble to hear and determine the affair. But though a 
man divorced from his wife may marry again when he 
pleaſes, yet a woman divorced from her huſband cannot 
marry again while he lives. There is alſo a very ſingular 
cuſtom, probably intended to prevent the woman's en- 
gaging in a ſecond marriage, which 1s, that for every 
huſband ſhe marries after her firll, the is obliged on the 
nuptial day to cut off the joint of a finger, and preſent 
it to the bridegroom, beginning at one of the little 
fingers. 

The huſband and wife have ſeparate beds, and he never 
enters her's but by ſtealth, Before company they behave 
with the utmoſt reſerve, and appear to each other as if 
there was no ſuch thing as love or a conjugal relation be- 
tween them. 

Their modeſty and regard to decency appear in ſome 
ther inſtances; they are never ſeen to eaſe nature; and 
if an European takes the liberty to f—t before them, they 
make no ſcruple of telling him he ought to be aſhamed, 

In every kraal, or village, there is a midwife choſen by 
the women of the village from among themſelves, and 
ſhe holds her office for life, When a woman is near her 
time, the is generally joined by two or three of her fe- 
male relations or acquaintance; and when the midwife 


arrives, ſhe lays her on a croſſa, or mantle, on the giound. 


If her huſband be at home, he goes out, and cannot put 
his head into the hut till ſhe is delivered, without being 
eſteemed unclean, and forfeiting as a purification a ſheep, 
and in ſome places two, to the men of the village, who 
eat the meat, and ſend the broth to their wives. 

When the child is born, they firſt rub it gently over 
with cow-dung, and then lay it on a mantle either by 
the fire, in the ſun-ſhine, or the wind, till it is ſo dry tha: 
it may be eaſily rubbed off, While this is doing, ſome 
women go into the fields to gather the ſtalks of what they 
call Hottentot figs; and bruiſing them between two 
ſtones, they obtain the juice, with which they waſh the 
child all over, in order to promote the ſtrength and aCti- 
vity of the body. The child is then laid as before to dry, 
and the moiſture being foaked up, or evaporated, it is 
beſmeared with ſheep's fat, or butter; and when that has 
ſoaked well into the pores, they powder it from head to 
foot with buchu, which they imagine has very ſalutary 
effects. But firſt the child's navel-ſtring is tied with a 
ſheep's ſinew, ſo long, that it hangs down a conſiderable 
length below the knot ; and there it is to remain till it 
rots off. The belly-band is a narrow piece of ſheep's 
Kin, The mantle on which the woman was laid, and the 
placenta, are buried together in ſome ſecret place. 

The child is ſoon after named by the father or the 
mother; when, like the ancient Troglodytes, whoſe man- 
ners they ſeem to imitate on many occaſions, they give 
the infant the name of ſome favourite beaſt, as Hacgua. 
or Horſe, Gamman, or Lion. 

he men are not only obliged to retire out of the ſight 
of their wives when in labour, but whilſt under their pe 
nodical infirmity z and upon theſe occaſions they lodge 
and eat with their neighbours. When the woman 1s 
ht for the company of her huſband, ſhe rubs herſelf all 
wer with cow-dung, by way of purification, This 


being rubbed off when dry, ſhe ſmcars herſelf all over | 
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with fat, and then powdering herſelf with buchu, waits 
within to receive him. The huſband, having alſo ſmear- 
ed himſelf with fat, and duſted himſelf all over with 
buchu, enters the houſe, and fitting down, puts many 
endearing queſtions to his ſpouſe concerning her welfarc, 
and the manner in which ſhe has paſled her time in his 
abſence ; makes freſh profeſſions of conjugal love, and 
entertains her with all the pleaſing ſprightly things he is 
able to utter, 

At the birth of the firſt child the parents have a ſolemn 
feſtival, of which all the inhabitants of the village par- 
take; and theſe rejoicings, if it be a ſon, are far ſupe- 
rior to thoſe attending the birth of their other children. 
The parents are then very liberal in providing cattle for 
the entertainment of the whole village; and every one 
congratulates them on their obtaining an heir. If a 
woman has at any time twins, and they are both boys, 
they kill two fat bullocks, and all their neighbours, men, 
women, and children, rejoice at their birth, as an ex- 
traordinary bleſſing. The mother alone is excluded from 
the entertainment, and has only ſome fat ſent her to 
anoint herſelf and her infants. But if the twins are girls, 
there is little or no rejoicing ; and they at moſt ſacrifice 
only a couple of ſheep. 

On theſe occaſions they frequently practiſe a molt 
cruel cuſlom ; if the parents are poor, or the mother 
pretends that ſhe has not milk ſufficient to allow her to 
ſuckle both the children, the worſt featured of the two 
is either buried alive at a diſtance from the village, caſt 
among the buſhes, or tied on its back to the under bough 
of a tree, where it is left to ſtarve, or to be devoured by 
the birds or beaſts of prey. ——Barbarous as theſe cuſ- 
toms are, they were allowed among the politeſt heathen 
nations. The ancient Greeks and Romans frequently ex- 
poſed their children in the woods and highways, as the 
Chineſe, who pride themſelves in being the moſt civilized 
people in the world, do at preſent; and nothing but the 
light of the goſpel has been able to aboliſh theſe cuſtoms, 
ſo oppoſite to natural affection and humanity, 

A female infant thus expoſed is ſometimes found by 
an European; when if it be dead he generally ſtays to 
bury it; but if it be alive he always carries it home 
and if he is unwilling to take care of it, he cafily finds 
thoſe who will take it off his hands. Theſe children 
always receive a good education, and extraordinary Care 
is taken to inſtruct them in the knowledge of the Chr 
tian religion, to prevent their becoming attached to the 
idolatry and naſtineſs of their country; but theſe gene- 
rous labours have never, it is ſaid, been attended with 
any laſting effect. It has never been found that the 
mind of an Hettentot is to be diverted from its native 
bias; for theſe females, thus educated, no ſooner come 
to years of maturity, than flying to their own people, 
they conſtantly renounce the Chri/tzan religion, with the 
Eu; opean manners and apparel, embrace the religion and 
cuſtoms of their anceſtors, and ever after remain with the 
Hittentots. | 

The care and education of the children, till the boys 
are made men, and the girls are married, are committed 
to the wife. In a little time after her delivery ſhe takes 
the infant, and wraps it in a piece of an old croſſa, with 
the head juſt peeping out; and tying it on her back, car- 
ries it about, both at home and abroad, till it is able to 
craw]. She even ſuckles it on her back ; for her breaſts, 
like thoſe of the women in ſome other parts of Africa, 
are ſo long, that ſhe can toſs them upon her ſhoulder, 
and the child catching hold of the nipple, ſucks till it is 
filled. While ſhe has the child on her back, ſhe is gene- 
rally ſmoking dacha; and the wind often carries ſuch a 
cloud of fmoke in the child's face, as one would think 
ſufficient to ſtifle it. It is very diverting to ſee the infant, 
when it is a little uſed to it, envelopcu in a cloud of 
imoke. It ſhakes its head, and fights it very briſkly 
while it is paſſing ; and, when it is gone, ſmiles, ſneezes, 
and ſtares very pleaſantly. When the child is about fix 


— 


months old ſhe weans it, and then frequently putting 
her pipe, when almoſt out, into the child's mouth, holds 
it there from time to time, till its palate is ſeaſoned to the 
moke; and it catches a fondnels for the pipe which it 
never loſes, 


'The children of both ſexes, as ſoon as they can walk, 
6 run 
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run after their mother wherever ſhe goes, except pre- 
vented by the weather. The daughters, when grown up, 
aſſiſt their mother in gathering roots for food, and bring- 
ing home fuel. It is in the nurſery, and by the women, 
that the children are taught the traditions and cuſtoms 
of the Hottentots. The inſtitutions and opinions of 
their anceſtors, of which the women are the grand re- 
politories, are there faſtened upon their memories, and 
there recommended to all their veneration, and to all 


their care. 


r 


Of the Cuſtom of Semicaſtration; the Ceremony of receiving 
a Youth into the Society of the Men; the Hopqurs paid to 
a Man who has ſingly killed a wild Beaſt ; and the Ce- 
remonies of their public Rejoicings ; their removing their 
Villages ; their Funerals ; and their cruel Treatment of the 
Superannuated, 


NE of the moſt extraordinary cuſtoms obſerved by 

theſe people, is depriving the males of the left teſ- 

ticle, which is generally performed at eight or nine years 

of age; but the poverty of the parent ſometimes occa- 

ſions its being deferred till the youth is eighteen years 
old, for it is attended with ſome expence. 

This cruel ceremony is performed in the following 
manner : The patient, being firſt ſmeared all over with 
the fat of the entrails of a ſheep newly killed, lies on the 
ground upon his back ; his hands are tied together, as 
are his feet; on each leg and arm kneels a friend, and on 
his breaſt lies another. Being thus deprived of all mo- 
tion, the operator, with a common knife well ſharpened, 
makes an orifice in the ſcrotum, an inch and an half in 
length, and ſqueezing out the teſticle, ſpeedily cuts and 
ties up the veſſels. Then taking a little ball of the ſize 
of the teſticle, of ſheep's fat, mixed with the powders of 
ſalutary herbs, particularly of buchu, he puts it into the 
ſcrotum, and ſews up the wound with a fine ſlip of a 
ſheep's ſinew, and the bone of a fiſh, ſhaped like an 
awl. The wound being thus ſown up, the friends of the 
patient planted on his legs, arms, and breaſt, riſc, and 
his bands are looſened, But before he offers to craw] 
away, the operator anoints him all over with the till 
warm and ſmoking fat of the kidnies and entrails of the 
ſheep killed on this occaſion ; after which he adminiſters 
the cuſtomary ceremony of ſcattering his water all over 
him in a plentiful ſtream, reſerved for the occaſion. 
The ceremony being now over, the patient is left lying 
on the ground, and is abandoned by every one ; but near 
the place is a little hut, previouſly erected as a fort of 
infirmary; into this he crawls as ſoon as he can, and 
there remains about two days without any kind of refreſh- 
ment; in which time the wound, without any freſh ap- 
plication, is in a good meaſure healed ; and his vigour re- 
turning, he ſallies out with the ſpeed of the wind over the 
neighbouring plains, in teſtimony of his recovery. Thoſe 
who have never been under the knife are not permitted 
to ſee the operation, | 

When the operator and aſſiſtants abandon the patient, 
they repair to the houſe of his parents, where all the 
men of the village immediately afſemble to congratulate 
them, and feaſt on the ſheep that was killed on this oc- 
caſion. They boil and eat the meat, and ſend the broth 
to their wives, The remainder of the day, and all the 
next night, are ſpent in ſmoking, ſinging, and dancing. 
The next morning they anoint their bodies with the re- 
maining fat of the ſheep; duſt their heads with buchu, 
and return home, the operator receiving a preſent of a 
calf or lamb for his trouble, | 

This operation is ſuppoſed to contribute to the agility 
of the Hottentots. Toy have alſo a prevailing opinion, 
that a man with two teſticles conſtantly begets two chil- 
dren ; and, beſides, think it ſo extremely indecent and 
wicked for a man or youth to cohabit with a woman be- 
fore the performance of this operation, that was any 
man to do it, both he and the woman would lie at the 
mercy of the rulers; and the woman would perhaps be 
torn to pieces by her own ſex. 

According to the beſt information which could be 


A SYSTEM OF UEUGRATEHI, 


Carrnani, 


concerning this practice, it appears not to be general 
among every nation of Hottentots ; but it was . e 
ledged that ſome, among the particular nation; _ 
know how to melt copper, have ſuffered that operation 
and theſe were ſaid to be the beſt warriors, and wan, 
cularly to excel in the art of throwing ſlones.. 5 
Hawhkeſworth's Voyages, vol. iii. p. 791. 

But before they marry, there is alſo a ſecond ad of 
legitimation, which is the receiving them with much ce 
remony into the ſociety of the men, Till they are tho 
eighteen years of age, they are confined to the tuition of 
their mothers, and conſtantly live and ramble about 
with them. During this time, they are not even to con- 
verſe with their own fathers, or any other men; but h 
this act they are freed from the tuition of their mothers 
baniſhed from their ſociety, and from thenceforward ate 
to converſe with men. When a father, or the gene- 
rality of the men of a village, reſolve to call a young 
man into their ſociety, all the inhabitants aſſemble in 
the midſt of the village, and ſquat down in a circle, — 
The young fellow to be admitted ſtands without the 
circle, and is ordered to ſquat upon his hams, and then 
the oldeft man of the village riſes, and aſks, if the youth 
ſhall be admitted into their fociety, and made a man. 
To this all anſwering, Yes, yes, he leaves the circle, 
and ſtepping up to the youth, tells him that the men 
having eſteemed him worthy of being admitted into 
their ſociety, he is now to take an eternal farewel of 
his mother, and all his puerile amuſements. That if 
he is but once ſeen talking to his mother, and does not 
carefully avoid her company, he will be conſidered 28 
a child, and unworthy of the converſation of the men, 
from which he will be baniſhed ; that therefore all his 
thoughts, words, and aCtions, muſt now be manly. This 
he repeats, till he judges that he has fixed theſe admo- 
nitions in his mind. The youth having before well 
daubed himſelf with fat and ſoot, the old man diſcharges 
a {tream of urine all over him, which the youth receives 
with eagerneſs and joy; making furrows with his long 
nails in the fat upon his body, he rubs in the briny fluid 
with the quickeſt motion. The old man having given 
him the laſt drop, utters aloud the following benedic- 
tions, Good fortune attend thee ! May'ſt thou live 
« till old age]! May thy beard ſpeedily grow, and thou 
„ increaſe and multiply!“ 

The youth is then ſolemnly proclaimed a man, and 
all the men feaſt upon a ſheep provided by his friends, 
part of which is boiled, and part roaſted ; but the youth 
himſelf is not permitted to join the company, till near 
the end of the entertaiment. If after this he is ever 
ſeen cating and drinking with the women, he is treated 
with the utmoſt contempt : he then becomes the jeſt and 
deriſion of the whole village, and is excluded from the 
converſation of the men, till the ceremony is performed 
over again. Captain Cool, in his third voyage round the 
world, diſcovered that a very ſolemn but a very fii- 
volous ceremony, called natche, prevails among the inha- 
bitants of the Friendly lands, when a youth is admitted 
to the ſociety of the men. See vol. i. p. 336-—349- 

A young Hoettentot, thus freed from his mother's care, 
may be ſo brutiſh and unnatural as to cudgel her, merely 
to ſhew his independence. It is even common for a 
young fellow, on his being admitted into the ſociety of 
the men, to go and abuſe his mother; and as a proof of 
the ſincerity of his intentions to follow the admonitions 
he has received, to inſult and triumph over her, on his 
being thus diſcharged from her authority. : 

The father having his ſon now immediately under his 
care, he compleats his education, by initiating him into 
all the manly exerciſes practiſed by the Hottentots; be 
inſtructs him in the uſe of their weapons, trains him up 
to war, and to the chace; and if he is maſter of al} 
handicraft, he teaches it him. 

It has been already obſerved, that ſome of the Hu- 
tentots have a kind of honourable diſtinction, in being 
allowed to wear bladders tied to their hair, as trophies 0 
their valour; theſe are the perſons who having ſingly 
encountered an elephant, rhinoceros, lion, tyger, leopac, 
or elk, are conſidered as heroes. Such a man, on hi 
return home, ſquats down, but is ſoon viſited by an 9 
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congratulate him upon his having performed fo bene- 
gcial an exploit, and to acquaint him, that the men 
of the village are waiting for him, to confer on him the 
honours that are his due. ; 

The hero inſtantly riſes, and attends the meſſenger to 
the middle of the village, where all the men being aſ- 
ſembled, he ſquats down upon a mat, ſpread for that pur- 
oſe, all the men ſquatting reund nim, while the hero's 
face is Auſhed with joy. An unmeaning ceremony then 
follows, after which the hero confiders himſelf as raiſed to 
the ſummit of human glory ; and by the bladder of the 
beaſt he has killed, which he wears faſtened to his hair, 
and the majeſtic port he cver after allumes, demands the 
homage and reſpect which the cuſtom of the Hottentots 
afligus to his high dignity, and which he conſtantly re- 
ceives from all his countrymen, The death of no wild 
beaſt gives ſuch joy to the Hottentots as that of a tyger. 

They have alſo ſome ceremonies of a general concern, 
as upon the overthrow of an enemy; on a conſiderable 
laughter being made of the wild beaſts that devour their 
cattle; on the removal of a village when the paſture be- 
comes too barren to ſupport their flocks and herds; to 
propitiate the deity when a diſeaſe prevails among their 
ſheepz and when an inhabitant dies either by a violent 
or natural death. 

When they intend to make a public entertainment, 
they erect in the centre of the village a kind of booth, 
or arbour, ſufficient to entertain in a commodious man— 
ner all the men; and this is made of new materials, al- 
juding to their deſign of beginning on ſuch occaſions to 
lead a new life, On the morning of the day appointed 
for the ſolemnity, the women and children go into the 
vallies, in ſearch of the moſt beautiful and odoriferous 
herbs, lowers, and boughs of trees, and with theſe adorn 
the booth. The men kill the fatteſt bullock, part of 
which is roaſted, and the other boiled. The men eat it 
in the booth, and the women are obliged to be ſatisfied 
with the broth alone. They then begin to ſmoke and 
dance, while a band of muſic, compoſed of a kind of 
flutes formed of reeds, and a fort of drums, ſtrike up at 
proper intervals. Some fing, others crack their jokes, 
and mirth triumphs in peals of laughter; but notwith- 
ſtanding their being exceſſively fond of ſtrong liquors, 
yet little or none of any fort is ſeen in theſe ſolemnities, 
which uſually continue the remainder of the day, and 
the greateſt part of the night, | 

When they are determined to remove a kraal, or vil- 
lage, on account of the barrenneſs of the paſture, they 
kill a fat ſheep: part they roaſt, and part they boil, 
ſending to the women the uſual regale of broth. The 
{alt is conducted with a great deal of mirth and good- 
humour: and is conſidered as a thank-oftering for the 
bounties of nature enjoyed in that place, When they 
have done, they demoliſh their cots, pack up their fur- 
niture, and remove at once, the men in one body, and 
the children in another, to the place appointed for a new 
ſettlement; where being arrived, in about two hours 
lime they erect their circular village, and diſpoſe of their 
furniture, A ſheep is then killed by the women, and 
dreſſed as before; but they now eat the fleſh themſelves, 
and fend their huſbands the broth. Having anointed their 
croſſas or mantles with the fat, they powder their hair 
with buchu, and go to ſeveral diverſions among them- 
ſelves, which they continue the reſt of the day, and till 
pretty late at night, The ſheep is here ſaid to be con- 
licered as a ſacrifice, and the unctions and powderings, 
a> religious formalities, neceflary to procure the proſperity 
of the village, 

We ſhall now relate thoſe ceremonies that attend a per- 
ſon's departure out of life. When a man, woman, or 
child, * the agonies of death, the friends and rela- 
tions tet up a terrible howling ; and the breath is no 
ſooner out of the body, than they form ſo dreadful a 
Chorus of ſcreaming, yelling, roaring, and clapping of 
hands, that it is impoſſible for an European, with ſafety to 
his brains, to {tay in the village. 

The corpſe is inſtantly wrapped up, neck and heels, 

Juſt like the poſture of a child in the womb, in the 

crolla of the deceaſed, ſo cloſe, that no part of it is 

to be ſeen, The grave is generally either a cleft in the 

dock, or a hole made by a wild beaſt ; for the Hottentots 
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never dig one, when either of theſe is to be found at 2 
convenient diſtance, | 

The burial is performed about ſix hours. after the 

perſon's death, and the corpſe being ready to be brought 
out, all the men and women of the village, except 
thoſe who are employed about the corpſe, attemble be— 
fore the entrance of the hut, and ſquatting in two cir= 
cles, the men forming one, and the women the other, 
they clap their hands, crying in molt doleful acctnts, 
Bo, bo, bo, or Father, father, father. The covering of 
the hut being removed, the corpſe is brought out from 
the back part of it; for it muſt not be taken out at the 
door. The bearers being firſt named by the captain of 
the village, or by the relations of the deceaſed, carry 
the body in their arms. When it is brought out of- the 
aut, the circles before the door riſe, and follow it to the 
grave, the men and women in ſeparate bodies, all the 
way wringing their hands, howling out, Bo, bo, bo, and 
putting themſelves in pottures that appear fo ridiculous, 
that it is difficult for an European who is preſent to for- 
bear laughing. Having put the corpſe into the hole, 
they fill it up with the mould of ant-hil!s, that it may 
be the ſooner conſumed, and cram ſtones and pieces of 
wood into the grave, to prevent its being devoured by 
wild beaſts. 

All the people then return to the village, and ſquat- 
ting again in two circles before the door, continue their 
lamentations for about an hour longer, till the word 
being given for filence, two old men, the relations or 
friends of the deceaſed, enter each circle, and ſparingly 
diſpenſe their ſtreams upon each perſon, that all may 
have ſome, every one receiving their water with eager— 
neſs and veneration. Then each ſteps into the hut, and 
taking up a handful of aſhes from the hearth, comes 
out by the paſſage made for the corpſe, and ftrews the 
alhes by little and little upon the whole company. This 
they ſay is done to humble their pride; to baniſh all 
notions of diſtinction; and to ſhew that old and young, 
rich and poor, the weak and the ſtrong, the beautiful 
and the diſagreeable, will all be equally reduced to duſt 
and aſhes, 

If the deceaſed left any cattle, the heir now kills a 
ſheep, and ſome of his neareſt relations, if they are able, 
do the ſame, for the entertainment of the village. The 
caul of the ſheep killed by the heir is well powdered 
with buchu, and put about his neck; and he is obliged 
to wear it till it drops off. - The other relations likewiſe 
wear about their necks the cauls of the ſheep they kill 
upon this occaſion ; theſe cauls being the mourning 
worn by the rich Hettentats, But if the iclations be fo 
poor that they cannot afford to kill any cattle for the 
entertainment of the village, they ſhave their heads in 
narrow ſtripes, leaving alternately a ſtripe of hair, and 
another ſhaved, 

The Hattentots, notwithſtanding the many inſtances 
in which they ſhew that they are fully ſenſible of all the 
tender feelings of humanity, and of filial and parental 
affection, have a moſt horrid cuſtom with regard to thoſe 
of both ſexes who are grown ſuperannuated. While the 
old men or women are able to fetch in a ſtick a day, or 
can perform any office of kindneſs, care 1s taken to ren- 
der their lives as caly and comfortable as poſlible ; but 
when they can be of no manner of ſervice, they are, by 
the conſent of the village, placed in a ſolitary hut at a 
conſiderable diſtance, with a ſmall ſtock of proviſions 
within their reach, where they are left, without any one 
to aſſiſt them, to. die of hunger, or to be devoured by the 
wild beaſts. Cruel as this cuſtom is, they conſider it as 
an act of mercy; and are filled with amazement at hear- 
ing the Europeans ſpeak of it with horror. 


SECT. AF» 


Of the Government of the Hottentots ; their Laws, and the 
Manner in which they ars executed, 


ACH of the Hettentot nations has a chief, whoſe 
office is to command the army, and who has the 
power of making peace or war. His poſt is hereditary ; 
but he is not allowed to enter upon it till he has ſolemnly 
engaged, in a national aſlembly, not to attempt the ſub- 
verſion of the ancient form of government, He was 
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to their wives. The remainder of the day, and all the 
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run after their mother wherever ſhe goes, except pre- 
vented by the weather. The daughters, when grown up, 
aſſiſt their mother in gathering roots for food, and bring- 
ing home fuel. It is in the nurſery, and by the women, 
that the children are taught the traditions and cuſtoms 
of the Hottentots. The inſtitutions and opinions of 
their anceſtors, of which the women are the grand re- 
politories, are there faſtened upon their memories, and 
there recommended to all their veneration, and to all 
their care. 


er. 


Of the Cuſtom of Semicaſtration; the Ceremony of receiving 
a Youth into the Society of the Men; the Hopqurs paid to 
a Man who has ſingly killed a wild Beaſt ; and the Ce- 
remonies of their public Rejoicings ; thetr removing their 
Villages ; their Funerals ; and their cruel Treatment of the 
Superannuated, | 


NE of the moſt extraordinary cuſtoms obſerved by 
Oo theſe people, is depriving the males of the left teſ- 
ticle, which is generally performed at eight or nine years 
of age; but the poverty of the parent ſometimes occa- 
ſions its being deferred till the youth is eighteen years 
old, for it is attended with ſome expence. 

This cruel ceremony is performed in the following 
manner : The patient, being firſt ſmeared all over with 
the fat of the entrails of a ſheep newly killed, lies on the 
ground upon his back ; his hands are tied together, as 
are his feet; on each leg and arm kneels a friend, and on 
his breaſt lies another. Being thus deprived of all mo- 
tion, the operator, with a common knite well ſharpened, 
makes an orifice in the ſcrotum, an inch and an half in 
length, and ſqueezing out the teſticle, ſpeedily cuts and 
ties up the veſſels. Then taking a little ball of the ſize 
of the teſticle, of ſheep's fat, mixed with the powders of 
ſalutary herbs, particularly of buchu, he puts it into the 
ſcrotum, and ſews up the wound with a fine flip of a 
ſheep's ſinew, and the bone of a fiſh, ſhaped like an 
awl. The wound being thus ſown up, the friends of the 
patient planted on his legs, arms, and breaſt, riſc, and 
his bands are looſened, But before he offers to craw] 
away, the operator anoints him all over with the till 
warm and ſmoking fat of the kidnies and entrails of the 
ſheep killed on this occaſion ; after which he adminiſters 
the cuſtomary ceremony of ſcattering his water all over 
him in a plentiful ftream, reſerved for the occaſion. 
The ceremony being now over, the patient is left lying 
on the ground, and is abandoned by every one ; but near 
the place is a little hut, previouſly erected as a ſort of 
infirmary; into this he crawls as ſoon as he can, and 
there remains about two days without any kind of refreſh- 
ment; in which time the wound, without any freſh ap- 
plication, is in a good meaſure healed ; and his vigour re- 
turning, he ſallies out with the ſpeed of the wind over the 
neighbouring plains, in teſtimony of his recovery. Thoſe 
who have never been under the knife are not permitted 
to ſee the operation. 

When the operator and aſſiſtants abandon the patient, 
they repair to the houſe of his parents, where all the 
men of the village immediately aſſemble to congratulate 
them, and feaſt on the ſheep that was killed on this oc- 
caſion. They boil and eat the meat, and fend the broth 


next night, are ſpent in ſmoking, ſinging, and dancing. 
The next morning they anoint their bodies with the re- 
maining fat of the ſheep; duſt their heads with buchu, 
and return home, the operator receiving a preſent of a 
calf or lamb for his trouble, 

This operation is ſuppoſed to contribute to the agility 
of the Hottentots. I have alſo a prevailing opinion, 
that a man with two teſticles conſtantly begets two chil- 
dren ; and, beſides, think it ſo extremely indecent and 
wicked for a man or youth to cohabit with a woman be- 
fore the performance of this operation, that was any 
man to do it, both he and the woman would lie at the 
mercy of the rulers; and the woman would perhaps be 
torn to pieces by her own ſex. 

According to the beſt information which could be 
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concerning this practice, it appears not to b 
among every nation of Hottentots ; but it was 
ledged that ſome, among the particular nat; 
know how to melt copper, have ſuffered that operatio 
and theſe were ſaid to be the beſt warriors, and pa 5 
cularly to excel in the art of throwing ſtones 7 
Hawkefworth's Voyages, vol. iii. p. 791. ; 
But before they marry, there is alſo a ſecond a f 
legitimation, which is the receiving them with much 8 
remony into the ſociety of the men, Till they are 3 
eighteen years of age, they are confined to the tuition of 
their mothers, and conſtantly live and ramble abou 
with them. During this time, they are not even tc _ 
verſe with their own fathers, or any other men; but by 
this act they are freed from the tuition of their mother: 
baniſhed from their ſociety, and from thenceforward abs 
to converſe with men, When a father, or the gene- 
rality of the men of a village, reſolve to call a you 
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man into their ſociety, all the inhabitants aſſemble 2 : 


the midſt of the village, and ſquat down in a circle, — 
The young fellow to be admitted ſtands without the 
circle, and is ordered to ſquat upon his hams, and then 
the oldeſt man of the village riſes, and aſks, if the youth 
ſhall be admitted into their fociety, and made a man. 
To this all anſwering, Yes, yes, he leaves the circle 
and ſtepping up to the youth, tells him that the men 
having eſteemed him worthy of being admitted into 
their ſociety, he is now to take an eternal farewel of 
his mother, and all his puerile amuſements. That ir 
he is but once ſeen talking to his mother, and does not 
carefully avoid her company, he will be conſidered 28 
a child, and unworthy of the converſation of the men, 
from which he will be baniſhed ; that therefore all his 
thoughts, words, and actions, muſt now be manly. This 
he repeats, till he judges that he has fixed theſe admo- 
nitions in his mind. The youth having before well 
daubed himſelf with fat and ſoot, the old man diſcharge; 
a ſtream of urine all over him, which the youth receives 
with eagerneſs and joy; making furrows with his long 
nails in the fat upon his body, he rubs in the briny fluid 
with the quickeſt motion. The old man having given 
him the laſt drop, utters aloud the following benedic- 
tions, Good fortune attend thee ! May'ft thou live 
till old age]! May thy beard ſpeedily grow, and thou 
e increaſe and multiply!“ 

The youth is then ſolemnly proclaimed a man, and 
all the men feaſt upon a ſheep provided by his friends, 
part of which is boiled, and part roaſted ; but the youth 
himſelf is not permitted to join the company, till near 
the end of the entertaiment, If after this he is ever 
ſeen eating and drinking with the women, he is treated 
with the utmoſt contempt : he then becomes the jeſt and 
deriſion of the whole village, and is excluded from the 
converſation of the men, till the ceremony is performed 
over again, — Captain Coo, in his third voyage round the 
world, diſcovered that a very ſolemn but a very fii- 
volous ceremony, called natchẽ, prevails among the inha- 
bitants of the Friendly Iſlands, when a youth is admitted 
to the ſociety of the men. See vol. i. p. 336-—349- 

A young Hoettentet, thus freed from his mother's care, 
may be ſo brutiſh and unnatural as to cudgel her, merely 
to ſhew his independence. It is even common for 2 
young fellow, on his being admitted into the ſociety of 
the men, to go and abuſe his mother; and as a proof of 
the ſincerity of his intentions to follow the admonitions 
he has received, to inſult and triumph over her, on his 
being thus diſcharged from her authority. 

The father having his ſon now immediately under his 
care, he compleats his education, by initiating him into 
all the manly exerciſes practiſed by the Hottentots; be 
inſtructs him in the uſe of their weapons, trains him up 
to war, and to the chace; and if he is maſter of ai} 
handicraft, he teaches it him. 

It has been already obſerved, that ſome of the Hu- 
tentots have a kind of honourable diſtinQion, in being 
allowed to wear bladders tied to their hair, as trophies of 
their valour; theſe are the perſons who having ſingly 
encountered an elephant, rhinoceros, lion, tyger, 1e0p4!% 
or elk, are conſidered as heroes. Such a man, on Þ 
return home, ſquats down, but is ſoon viſited by an 9 
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alate him upon his having performed ſo bene- 
gcjal an exploit, and to acquaint him, that the men 
of the village are waiting for him, to confer on him the 
honours that are his due, 

The hero inſtantly riſes, and attends the meſſenger to 
the middle of the village, where all the men being al- 
ſembled, be ſquats down upon a mat, ſpread for that pur- 
poſe, all the men ſquatting reund nim, while the hero's 
face is Auſhed with joy. An unmeaning ceremony then 
follows, after which the hero conſiders himſelf as raiſed to 
the ſummit of human glory; and by the bladder of the 
beaſt he has killed, which he wears faſtened to his hair, 
and the majeſtic port he cver after aſſumes, demands the 
homage and reſpect which the cuſtom of the 77ottentors 
afligus to his high dignity, and which he conſtantly te- 
ceives from all his countrymen, The death of no wild 
bealt gives ſuch joy to the Hottentots as that of a tyger. 

They have alſo ſome ceremonies of a general concern, 
25 upon the overthrow of an enemy; on a conſiderable 
laughter being made of the wild beaſts that devour their 
cattle; on the removal of a village when the paſture be- 
comes too barren to ſupport their flocks and herds; to 
propitiate the deity when a diſeaſe prevails among their 
ſheep; and when an inhabitant dies either by a violent 
or natural death. 

When they intend to make a public entertainment, 
they erect in the centre of the village a kind of booth, 
or arbour, ſufficient to entertain in a commodious man- 
ner all the men; and this is made of new materials, al- 
juding to their deſign of beginning on ſuch occaſions to 
lead a new life, On the morning of the day appointed 
for the ſolemnity, the women and children go into the 
vallies, in ſearch of the moſt beautiful and odorifcrous 
herbs, lowers, and boughs of trees, and with theſe adorn 
the booth. The men kill the fatteſt bullock, part of 
which is roaſted, and the other boiled. The men eat it 
in the booth, and the women are obliged to be ſatisfied 
with the broth alone. They then begin to ſmoke and 
dance, while a band of muſic, compoſed of a kind of 
flutes formed of reeds, and a ſort of drums, ſtrike up at 
proper intervals. Some ſing, others crack their jokes, 
aud mirth triumphs in peals of laughter ; but notwith- 
finding their being exceſſively fond of ſtrong liquors, 
yet little or none of any fort is ſeen in theſe ſolemnities, 
which uſually continue the remainder of the day, and 
the greateſt part of the night. 

When they are determined to remove a kraal, or vil- 
lage, on account of the barcenneſs of the paſture, they 
kill a fat ſheep: part they roaſt, and part they boil, 
ſending to the women the uſual regale of broth. The 
{alt is conducted with a great deal of mirth and good- 
humour: and is conſidered as a thank-offering for the 
bounties of nature enjoyed in that place. When they 
have done, they demoliſh their cots, pack up their fur- 
niture, and remove at once, the men in one body, and 
the children in another, to the place appointed for a new 
ſettlement; where being arrived, in about two hours 
lime they erect their circular village, and diſpoſe of their 
ſurniture. A ſheep is then killed by the women, and 
dreſſed as before; but they now eat the fleſh themſelves, 
and ſend their huſbands the broth. Having anointed their 
croſſas or mantles with the fat, they powder their hair 
with buchu, and go to ſeveral diverſions among them- 
ſelves, which they continue the reſt of the day, and till 
pretty late at night, The ſheep is here ſaid to be con- 
licered as a ſacrifice, and the unions and powderings, 
a religious formalities, neceflary to procure the proſperity 
of the village, a 

We ſhall now relate thoſe ceremonies that attend a per- 
ſon's departure out of life. When a man, woman, or 
child, is in the agonies of death, the friends and rela- 
tions ſet up a terrible howling; and the breath is no 
loner out of the body, than they form ſo dreadful a 
Chorus of ſcreaming, yelling, roaring, and clapping of 
hands, that it is impoſſible for an European, with ſafety to 
dis brains, to ſtay in the village. 

. the corpſe is inſtantly wrapped up, neck and heels, 

Jult like the poſture of à child in the womb, in the 

crolla of the deceaſed, ſo cloſe, that no part of it is 

to be ſeen. The grave is generally either a cleft in the 

Ic, or a hole made by a wild beaſt ; for the Hottentots 
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never dig one, when either of theſe is to be found at 4 
convenient diſtance, 

The burial is performed about fix hours after the 
perſon's death, and the corpſe being ready to be brought 
out, all the men and women of the village, except 
thoſe who are employed about the corpſe, aflemble be— 


cles, the men forming one, and the women the other, 
they clap their hands, crying in moſt doleful accents, 
Bo, bo, bo, or Father, father, father. The covering of 
the hut being removed, the corpſe is brought out from 
the back part of it; for it muſt not be taken out at the 
door. The bearers being firſt named by the captain of 
the village, or by the relations of the deceaſed, carry 
the body in their arms. When it is brought out of the 
hut, the circles before the door riſe, and follow it to the 
grave, the men and women in ſeparate bodies, all. the 
way wringing their hands, howling out, Bo, bo, bo, and 
putting themſelves in pottures that appear to ridiculous, 
that it is difficult for an European who is preſent to for— 
bear laughing. Having put the corpſe into the hole, 
they fill it up with the mould of ant-hills, That it may 
be the ſooner conſumed, and cram ſtones and pieces of 
wood into the grave, to prevent its being devoured by 
wild beaſts, 

All the people then return to the village, and ſquat- 

ting again in two circles before the door, continue their 
lamentations for about an hour longer, till the word 
being given for ſilence, two old men, the relations or 
friends of the deceaſed, enter each circle, and ſparingly 
diſpenſe their ſtreams upon each perſon, that all may 
have ſome, every one receiving their water with cager- 
neſs and veneration. Then each ſteps into the hut, and 
taking up a handful of aſhes from the hearth, comes 
out by the paſſage made for the corpſe, and ſtrev's the 
alhes by little and little upon the whole company. This 
they ſay is done to humble their pride; to baniſh all 
notions of diſtinction ; and to ſhew that old and young, 
rich and poor, the weak and the ſtrong, the beautitul 
and the diſagreeable, will all be equally reduced to duſt 
and aſhes, | 
If the deceaſed left any cattle, the heir now kills a 
ſheep, and ſome of his neareſt relations, if they are able, 
do the ſame, for the entertainment of the village. The 
caul of the ſheep killed by the heir is well powdered 
with buchu, and put about his neck; and he is obliged 
to wear it till it drops off. The other relations likewiſe 
wear about their necks the cauls of the ſheep they kill 
upon this occaſion ; theſe cauls being the mourning 
worn by the rich Hottentots. But if the fclations be ſo 
poor that they cannot afford to kill any cattle for the 
entertainment of the village, they ſhave their heads in 
narrow {tripes, leaving alternately a ſtripe of hair, and 
another ſhaved. 
The Hattentots, notwithſtanding the many inſtances 
in whick they ſhew that they are fully ſenſible of all the 
tender feelings of humanity, and of filial and parental 
affection, have a moſt horrid cuſtom with regard to thoſe 
of both ſexes who are grown ſuperannuated. While the 
old men or women are able to fetch in a ſtick a day, or 
can perform any office of kindneſs, care is taken to ren- 
der their lives as eaſy and comfortable as poſſible; but 
when they can be of no manner of ſervice, they are, by 
the conſent of the village, placed in a ſolitary hut at a 
conſiderable diſtance, with a ſmall ſtock of proviſions 
within their reach, where they are left, without any one 
to aſſiſt them, to die of hunger, or to be devoured by the 
wild beaſts. Cruel as this cuſtom is, they conſider it as 
an act of mercy; and are filled with amazement at hear- 
ing the Zuropeans ſpeak of it with horror. 


$S ECT, M. 


Of the Government of the Hottentots ; their Laws, and the 
Manner in which they ars executed. 


A CH of the Hettentot nations has a chief, whoſe 
office is to command the army, and who has the 
power of making peace or war. His poſt is hereditary 3 
but he is not allowed to enter upon it till he has folemnly 
engaged, in a national aſſembly, not to attempt the ſub- 
verſion of the ancient form of government, He was 
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formerly diſtinguiſhed only by the beauty of the ſkins he 
wore; but the Dutch, ſoon after their eſtabliſhment at 
the Cape, made a preſent of a braſs crown to the chief 
of every nation in alliance with them, Which they wear 
upon ſolemn occaſions: however, in time of peace, the 
chicf has little more to do than to govern the village in 
which he reſides. He claims the greateſt part of the 
herds; and though the other Hottentots ſeem to be no 
better than his ſervants, yet they pay little reſpect to this 
their ſupcrior.— Maſſun's Journal, in Phil, Tranſ. vel, Ixvi. 
9 | 8 3 

The captain of a village adminiſters juſtice, and pre- 
ſerves the peace, and in time of war has, under the chief 
of the nation, the command of the troops furniſhed by 
his village. - His office is likewiſe hereditary, though he 
cannot execute it till he has entered into a ſolemn en- 
gagement before the people, not to aiter or deviate from 
the ancient 1aws and cuſtoms of the kraal or village. 
Theſe village-captains were alſo anciently diſtinguiſhed 
only by the fineneſs of the ſkins they wore, which were 
thole of tygers, or of wild-cats; but at preſent they 
have all a canc with a braſs head given them by the 
Dutch, which deſcends along with the office. But nei- 
ther the chiefs of the nation, nor theſe captains, have 
any revenue from the public, or any perquiſite attending 
the execution of their office. 

Whenever a diſpute ariſes in relation to property, the 
captain ſummonſes all the men of the village into the 
open field, where they ſquat down in a circle, The 
plaintiff and defendant plead their own cauſes, and the 
witneſſes on both fides are heard. The depoſitions being 
finiſhes, the captain, after ſome debate, collects the 
voices, and immediately pronounces the decree according 
to the majority; upon which a full and quiet poſſeſſion 
is inſtantly ſecured to the party in whole favour the de- 
eree is paſſed. 

The criminal matters which employ the village-courts, 
are adultery, robbery, and murder; for adultery is pu- 
niſhed with death. When a Hattentot is known or ſuſ- 
pected to have committed any of theſe crimes, notice is 
given to all the men of the village to which he belongs, 
who, conſidering themſelves as officers of juſtice, watch 
with the utmoſt care in order to ſeize the ſuſpected per- 
ſon ; and it is in vain for him to think of finding ſanc- 
tuary in any other Hottentst nation, for he would be 
taken up as a fugitive or ſoy. The criminal being ap- 
prehended, is ſecured till the men of the village can 
allemble, which is done the very day in which he is 
brought back. 

The court being ſeated on their hams in a circle, the 
priſoner is placed in the middle, becauſe the Heottentots 
Juſtly obſerve, that in an affair in which a man's life is 
concerned, he ought to be allowed the beſt ſituation for 
hearing, and being heard, The charge againſt him is 
then pronounced by the proſecutor ; and his witneſſes 
give their evidence. 
fence, calling his own witnciles, who are heard with the 
utmoſt indulgence. At length the captain of the village, 
after ſome debates on the evidence, collects the voices; a 
majority of which acquits or condemns the priſoner. If 
he be acquitted, damages are afligned him out of the 
prolecutor's cattle ; but if he be convicted, and judged 
worthy of dcath, ſentcnce is immediately pronounced : 
the court riſes, while the priſoner ſtands ſtil}, without 
{tirring a limb: for a minute or two all is ſilent, till the 
captain flies at the priſoner, and with one blow on the 
head, with his Kirri-ſtick, lays him on the ground. All 
the reſt following his example, ruſh forwards, and ſtrik- 
ing him with all their ſtrength, he in a moment expires. 

Juſtice being thus executed, they bend the corpſe 
neck and heels, wrapt it up in his calls, and bury it with 
every thing found about it, except the ear-rings and other 
ornaments, which are given to his family, or to his heir, 
who ſuffers nothing, either in his name, privileges, or 
property; for his family, relations, and friends, are 
treated with the ſame reſpect as before ; and every thing 
proceeds as if no ſuch misfortune had ever happened. 
Even the memory of the criminal is ſo far from being 
inſulted, that his corpſe is interred with the ſame cere- 
monies, and with as much pomp, as is ſhewn at the fu— 
veral of the richeſt and moſt virtuous among them, 


A STSTEM OF GEUURAPTHI, 


The priſoner then makes his de-. 


All the wealth of the /7!tentsts deſcends to the eldeſt 
ſon ; or, when a fon is wanting, to the next male rela 
tion; and the younger funs, who are at home, ang ng 
provided for at the death of their father, ale at the cout. 
rely of the eldeſt, both with reſpect to their tortune and 
their liberty; for it a Hottentot has ſeveral ſons, he can 
on his death-bed, leave nothing to the younger, Without 
the conſent of the eldelt, It he makes auy proviſig, 
out of his herd or flock, he mult do it While oe is in Ty 
vigour. As all the {{:ttentots have an ardent love gf fi. 
berty, an elder brother's detaining the younger in {cryj. 
tude muſt be very painful; but ſuch regard do the 
younger brothers pay to cuttom, that they conſtantly 
ſubmit to it without murmuring, till the elder will give 
them their liberty. The elder brother, after kis faticr's 
death, has the ſame power over his lifters : they cannot 
marry or leave him without his content. Ile gives to 
each, when they marry, juſt what he pleaſes; and is not 
obliged to give them any thing at all. In mort, the 
eldeit ſon, or whoever inherits an Hlottentet's cattle, ig 
obliged to take care of the wite or wives of the decealed, 
till their death, or till they are married again, 

Such is the government, and ſuch the laws of the Het. 
tentots., But it is here neceſſary to add, that the Dutch 
governor of the Cape is the arbiter of al} the differences 
of a public nature that ariſe among the Icttentets; and 
by this means frequently prevents a war breaking out be- 
tween the different nations. The chiefs often wait upon 
him for the renewal of their agreements, with preſents of 
cattle, and are always entertained in avery Ci man- 
ner; and receive, in return for their preſent&Þt cattle, 
tobacco, brandy, coral, beads, and ſuch other things as 
are known to be acceptable to them. 

Notwithſtanding what has been ſaid of the government 
and laws, to which the Hattentots in gencral ſubmit, 
there is a ſort of banditti that infeſt all the nations abouc 
the Cape. Theſe are troops of abandoned wretches, who 
finding the laws and cuſtoms of their countries too great 
a reſtraint upon their inclinations, repair to the moun— 
tains, where ſccuring themſelves in almoſt inacceſnble 
faſtneſſes, they ſally out from time to time, in order to 
ſteal cattle for their ſubſiſtence : but theſe are ſo abhvired 
by all the Hottentot nations, that when any one of them 
is taken, though he be the eldeſt ſon of the chief of the 
territory, he is inſtantly put to death, none daring to in- 
terpoſe in his favour. The ſeveral nations of the Aa- 
tentots frequently ſend out large parties in queſt of theſe 
robbers; and in this the {Zeycoms are more active than 
the reſt. As theſe villains know that there is no mercy 
to be expected for them, thould they be taken, they 
fight with the utmoſt fury and deſperation, and a party 
of them ſeldom gives way, but fight till they have «ther 
routed the enemy, or ate all ſlain, 


TEST.  ©Y; 
Of the Religion of the Hottentots, 


HE great ſecrecy which the Hottentois obſerve 

towards Europeans with reſpect to their religious 
opinions and ceremonies, long rendered their faith un- 
certain; but it is now known that they acknowledge, 
and firmly believe, that there is a Supreme Being, whom 
they call Gounja Gounja, or Gounja Tiquoa, or the God 
of Gods, the Governor of the world, endued with un- 
ſearchable attributes and perfections, who made the hea- 
vens and the earth, the ſun, and every thing in them; 
who dwelling far above the moon, cauſes ſunſhine and 
rain; provides food for bodily ſuſtenance, and ſkins of 
beaſts for apparel. 

But notwithſtanding this belicf, and their celebrating 
every event of life with offerings and ſolemnitics, there 
is no feſtival or inſtitution of worſhip among them that 
has an immediate regard to the true God. Their adott- 
tions are ſolely paid to thoſe whom they eſteem inferior 
deities dependant on the Supreme; for the moſt ſenſible 
Floltentots, when they are in a humour for anſwering tbe 
queſtions aſked them on this ſubject, ſay, their fuſt pz 
rents ſo grievouſly offended the God of Gods, that i 
curſed them with hardneſs of heart; on which account 
they know little of him, and have ſtill lefs inclination t 
obey him. Th 
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Ther eſteem the moon an inferior viſible God, whom 
v call G:unyay or God, and maintain that ſhe is the 
ſubject and reprefentative of the Moſt High and [nvifible 
frrey aſſemble tor the celebration of her worſkip at th: 
change and full, let the inclemency of the weather be 
der to great. They then throw themſelves into a thou— 
(1nd ditterent attitudes, ſcream, proltrate themſelves on 
the ground, ſuddenly leap up, ſtamp, and cry alcud, 
« ] falute tnee; thou art welcome! Grant us fodder for 
« our cattle, and milk in abundance!“ They repeat 
meſe and other add reſſes to the moon, ſeveral times, 
fnoing, Ho, ho, ho, with a variation of notes, accom— 
„ned with clapping of hands. Thus in ſhouting, ſing— 
ing, fereaming, jumping, ſtamping, dancing, and prof- 
tration, they paſs the whole night in worſhipping this 
rlanct, which they conſider as preſiding over- the wea- 
ther. | 
They alſo adore as a benevolent deity a certain inſect, 
{+id to be peculiar to the Hottentot countries. It is of 
the ſize of a child's little finger: on its head are two 
horns; it has two wings; the back is green, and the 
þ.l'y ſpeckled with red and white. Whenever this in- 
{.ct appears in fight, they pay it the higheſt tokens ©! 
venetation; and if it honours the village with a viſit, the 
inhabitants aſſemble round it with tranſports of devotion, 
ſinging and dancing troop after troop, in the higheſt rap - 
tures, throwing to it the powder of buchu, with which 
they cover the circular area of the village, and the tops 
of the cottages. They alſo kill two fat ſheep as a thank- 
eff-ring for this high honour, and imagine that all their 
pait off-nces are buried in oblivion, If this inſect eve: 
alights upon an Hottentet, he is from thence-forward con- 
ſidered as a man without guilt, and ever after revercd as 
a ſaint, The fatteſt ox is inſtantly killed for a thank- 
offering, and eaten in honour of the deity and the ſaint; 
the latter feaſts alone on the tripe, which is boiled; while 
the men devour the meat dreſſed in the ſame manner, and 
the women are only regaled with the broth. He is obliged 
to be very carcful of the fat, and while any of it remains, 
mult anoint his body and apparel with that alone. The 
caul of the beaſt, well powdered with buchu, and twiſted 
like a rope, is put round his neck, and he is obliged to 
wear it day and night till it rots off, or till the inſect at 
another viſit lights upon another inhabitant of the vil- 
lige. The caſe is the ſame, if an inſect ſettles upon a 
woman; ſhe inſtantly commences a ſaint, and the ſame 
ceremonies are performed; only here the women feaſt 
upon the meat, while the men are regaled with the broth. 
The Httentsts will expoſe themſelves to the greateſt 
dangers to preſerve this little animal from being injured, 
Mr. Kolben mentions a German, who had a country- 
ſeat about fix miles from the fort, and having given ſome 
Hattentets leave to turn their cattle for a while into his 
lands, they removed thither with their village. A ſon of 
tuis German was amuſing himſelf there, when the deified 
inſect appeared ; the Hzttentets ran in a tumultuous man- 
ner to adore it, while the young gentleman reſolved if 
polhble to catch it, in order to ſee what would be the con- 
<cuence of ſuch a conduct. He caught it in the midſt of 
nem; but how great was the general cry and agony 
when they ſaw it in his hand! with looks of diſtraction 
they ſtared at him, and at each other. “ See, ſee! ” 
cried they, * what is he going to do? will he kill it? will 
"he kill it?” in the mean while cvery limb ſhook with 
terror, He aſked why they were in ſuch agonies for that 
paltry inſe&t ? „ Ah, Sir,” they returned with the utmoſt 
I * it isa divinity ! it is come from heaven; it is 
„ me on a good deſign. Ah! do not hurt it, do not 
2 offend it, we ſhall be the moſt miſerable wretches 
bon earth if you do. This ground will lie under a 
Curie, and the crime will never be forgiven.” He ſeemed 
unmoved - by their petitions, and appeared reſolved to 
mam or deſtroy it; on which they ſtared and ran about 
ke people frantic, exclaiming, where was his conſci— 
nds and how he dared to think of perpetrating a crime 
at would bring upon his head all the curſes and thun— 
NE heaven ? But this not prevailing, they all fell 
po rate to the earth, and with ſtreaming eyes, and the 
oudeſt cries, beſought him to ſpare the creature, and re- 
bre it liberty, The young man now yielded, and let 


the 


tranſport. of joy, and running aſter it, rendered it the 
cuſtomary honours. 

The {/:zrentots allo pay a religious veneration to their 
Jeceaſed faints and famous men, whom they honour not 
with tombs, f{latucs, and inſcriptions; but confecraty 
mountains, woods, fields, and rivers to their memory. 
On paſling by any of theſe places, they ſtop to contem- 
plate the virtues of the perſon to whoſe memory it was 
dedicated, and to implore his protection for them and 
their cattle, 

The Hettentots alſo worſhip an evil deity, whom they 
imagine the father of miſchief, the ſource of all their 
aſllictions, and the inftrucior of the wicked Z7:ttciiti tc; 
in the vile arts of witchcraft, by which they imagize 
that innumerable miſchiefs are done to the perſons and 
cattle of thoſe who are good. 'T'hey- call him Torgure, 
and ſay he is a little, crabbcd, inferior captain, whoſe 
malice will ſeldom let him reſt, and therefore they wor- 
ſhip him, in order to avert the effects of his reſentment, 
and wheedle him by offering him an ox and a ſtrep, 

It is evident the Hattentets believe that the foul ſur— 
vives the body, by their offering up petitions to their 
deceaſed ſaints; and by the cuttoia which prevails among 
them of removing their villages upon the death of any 
man, woman, or child; for they believe that the dead 
never haunt any place but that in which they dicd, ex- 
cept any thing belonging to them be carried out of it, 
and then they appreh.nd that the deparied fpirit will 
follow a village, and be very troubleſome. They there- 
fore leave the hut in which a perſon died ſtanding, 
without removing any of the utenſils belonging to the 
deceaſed, 

The Holtentots ſay, that their firſt parents came into 
their country through a door, and that the name of the 
man was Noh, and of the woman Hingnb; that they 
were ſent into the country by Gd hinlelt, aud taught 
their deſcendants to keep catile, and do many other uſe- 
ful things. This tradition, which is carefully preferved 
among all the Hettentet nations, ſeems like a fragment 
of the ſtory of Nzah, who ſurvived the flood, and de- 
ſcended from the ark by a door. They reſemble the 
Jews in their offerings; in the regulation of their chief 
teſtivals by the new and full moon; in their legal defile- 
ments; their abſtaining from certain ſorts of tood, par- 
ticularly ſwine's Aefh, and fiſh without ſcales; and their 
depriving the males of a teflicle, may be a corruption of 
circumciſion ; but they have no tradition in relation to 
the children of Iſrael, to Maſes, and the law. In their 
religion and manners, they alſo reſemble the Treglodytes, 
the deſcendants of Abraham, by his wife Keturab, who 
obſerved all or moſt of the cuſtoms in which the Hcz- 
tentots agree with the eus; with ſeveral others, as 
giving their children the name of favourite beaſts ; in 
their funeral ceremonies ; and in leaving their old people 
in a hut to expire by themſelves. 

In every village is a prieſt, or rather maſter of the re- 
ligious ceremonies : for he never offers up to Heaven the 
prayers of the people; nor inſtructs them in religion, 
his office being only to preſide at their ofterings, and to 
conduct their ceremonies. He performs the marriage 
and funeral rites ; he deprives the males of one teſticle, 
and heals the wound, But he has no revenue or certain 
perquiſites; indeed he is ſometimes preſented with a calt 
or lamb, and out of reſpe& is invited to feaſts and 
merry-makings, and theſe are all the emoluments of his 
office. 

We have here given the ſtrange and abſurd ſyſtem of 
the 1ottentct religion, of which they are ſo fond, that 
it is not certain any ene of them ever died a Chriſtian. 
The Dutch indeed have ſent miſſionaries among them, 
who have undergone numberleſs fatigues, and taken the 
utmoſt pains to make proſelytes; but it was without 
effect, and they were compelled with ſorrow to abandon 
ſo good a deſign, without having made the leaſt im- 
preſſion on the minds of the Hottentsts, In confirma- 
tion of this, Mr. Kallen gives the following remarkable 
incident. | 

Mr. Vander Stel, governor of the Cape, took an infant 
Hottentot, whom he educated in the knowledge of the 
Chriſtian religion, and aimed at making him acquire the 
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no intercourſe or converſation with the Hzttentots, He 
became well verſed in the myſteries of religion, and in 
ſeveral languages; he was alſo richly dreſſed, and his 
deportment was as civilized and polite as an education 
at the Cape could render it, The governor, finding him 
thus qualified, entertained great hopes of him, and ſent 
him with a commiſſary general to the Indies, where he 
remained employed in the commiſſary's affairs till that 
gentleman's death, and then returned to the Cape. A 
tew days after, at a viſit among his relations, he pulled 
off his European apparel, and equipped himſelf according 
to the cuſtoms prevailing in his country. This done, 
he packed up his cloaths, ran with them to the governor, 
and preſenting himſelf before his patron, laid the bundle 
at his feet, and addreſſed his excellency to the following 


purpoſe : Be pleaſed, Sir, to take notice, that I for | 


cver renounce this apparel, I likewiſe for ever re- 
© nounce the Chri//;an religion. It is my deſign to live 
© and die in the religion, manners, and cuſtoms of my 
& anceſtors. I ſhall only beg you will grant me, and 
J am perſuaded I ſhall not beg in vain, for leave to 
« keep the collar and hanger I wear, and 1 will keep 
them for your ſake,” Here he ſtopped, and turning 


his back, fled ſwiftly away, and was never more ſeen in 


that quarter. This man,” ſays the above author, 1 
frequently converſed with up in the country, and found 
* to my great altoniſhment, that he had a ſurpriſing 
« ſtock of Chriſtian knowledge, But though I made 
< uſe of the moſt perſuaſive and endearing language, 
« to call him back into the fold of Chr:/?, he continued 
«© deaf to all my reaſoning and remonſtrances.“ 

Notwithſtanding, in the principles of morality, a moſt 
eſſential part of Chri/tianity, and thoſe virtues which dig- 
nify and adorn human nature, the Hottentots in general 
excel; for in muniſicence and hoſpitality, they exceed 
all other nations. They take a pleaſure in relieving one 
another, which they perform with ſuch a noble ſfimpli- 
city and openneſs of heart, as is no where elſe to be 
found. An Haetlentet can hardly enjoy himſelf except 
one or more of his countrymen partake with him. If he 
has a good meal provided for him at home, he will rarely 
fit down to it without the company of two or three more 
of his neighbours, Has he a dram of brandy or arrack 
in his hand; his countryman who comes by, whether 
an acquaintance or a ſtranger, generally receives part of 
it, Is he ſmoking; he calls to his countrymen to ſtay 
and take half a dozen whiffs with him; for an Hottentot 
expreſſes as much joy at having regaled a number of his 
countrymen with his own pipe, as we uſually do upon 
ſome valuable acquiſition, They are all kindneſs and 
good-will one to another, and are charmed with oppor- 
tunities of obliging. If an Hottentet's aſſiſtance is re- 
quired by one of his countrymen, notwithſtanding his 
natural indolence, he runs to give it; and if his country- 
man be in want, he relieves him according to his ability, 
with the utmoſt readineſs. In ſhort, the hoſpitality they 
ſhew to ſtrangers who behave inoffenſively, does not in 
general fall ſhort of the ſurpriſing bounty and benevo- 
lence they ſhew to each other; they are generally moved 
at the fight of diſtreſs in perſons of every complexion, 
and eagerly adminiſter what relief they can, without any 
ſtipulation for a reward, 

In ſhort, they have a ſtrict regard to truth, and are 
eſteemed the molt religious obſervers of national faith, 
They excel all or moſt nations in chaſtity ; a moſt beau- 


tiful ſimplicity of manners runs through the Hottentot 


nations; and many of them told our author, that the 
vices they ſaw prevail among Chri/tians, their avarice, 
their envy, and hatred to each other; their reſtleſs diſ- 
contented tempers; their laſciviouſneſs and injuſtice, 
were what principally kept them from liſtening to the 
doctrines of Chri/tianity, 


SS © I.  FYL 
Of their Skill in Phyſic, Surgery, Muſic, and Dancing. 


1 many idle whims and ſuperſtitions enter 
into the Hottentot practice of phyſic and ſurgery, 


yet their doctors often ſucceed, and ſometimes perform 


Carrrany, 


great cures. The Hettentsts, who apply to the Ryu, 
medicine, are generally well {killed in the vittues ”n 
multitude of herbs and roots produced in th 
try, and often apply them, in very difficult 
gerous caſes, with wonderful ſucceſs, 

The two profeſſions of phyſic and ſurgery are have 
united; for every phyſician is alſo a ſurg«ya, Th, 
bleed, cup, reſtore a diſlocation, and perform all & 
manual operations in their practice with ſurpriſing 8 
rity ; and yet there are no other inſtruments uf. X 
Hottentct furgeons, than a common knife, a horn, and 
a bird's bone. They have ſalves, poultices, and many 
internal remedies, though they fall vaſtly ſhort, in point 
of number, to thoſe uled in the European practice of 
phy ſic and ſurgery. 

In cholics and pains of the ſtomach they firſt ſeck ge. 
lief by cupping, which is thus performed, The cup is 
an ox's horn, the rim of which is made very ſcooth 
The patient lying on his back, the doctor applies his 
mouth to the part where the pain lies, and ſucks; then 
clapping on the horn, lets it remain till he luppoſcs 
the part under it is become infenſible; then teating vi 
the horn, he makes two or three inciſions about half an 
inch long, and afterwards claps it on again, and les j: 
remain till it falls off, which it does when it is full of 
blood; and it is generally filled in two hours, and then 
they ſuffer the patient to reſt, If the pain removes ty 
another part, they rub that part well with hot fat; and 
it that does not cafe the patient, they cup him again 
where the pain ſettles; and if this does not produce 4 
cure, they proceed to inward remedies, giving him either 
infuſions or powders of certain roots or herbs, 

In plethories, they let blood in the following manner: 
the operator binds with a ſtrap the vein he would open, 
and then cuts it with his knite well ſharpened, Havinz 
got as much blood as he judges neceſſary, he looſens the 
{trap, cloſes the orifice with mutton fat, and ties over it 
a leaf of ſome ſalutary herb. If bleeding docs not re- 
ſtore the patient to health, they apply as before inward 
remedies. 

Their method of reſtoring a diſlocated joint, is firſt to 
rub it with fat, and then to move the limb briſkly up and 
down, preſſing upon the joint till it flips into its proper 
place; this rude method they complain is attended with 
dreadtul pain. | 

In head-achs, the Hettentits often ſhave the head; 
which they alſo perform with a common knife well thar- 
pened. The fat continually on the «tentots hair, 
which is ſhort and woolly, ſerves the purpolc of ſoap; 
but they never ſhave off all the hair, but only make jur- 
rows in it, generally leaving as much on as they take oft, 

For a foul ſtomach, the Hettentcts take the juice of 
aloe-Jeaves, putting a few drops in a little warm. broth, 
This is a good cathartic, and at the ſame time an exccl- 
lent ſtomachic. If the firſt doſe does not aniwer the pur- 
poſe, three or four days after they take another, of ſome- 
times twice the quantity of the firſt, and this ſeldom fails 
to produce the deſired effect; for moſt other inward ai!- 
ments they take powders and infuſions of wild ſage, wild 
figs, fig-leaves, buchu, fennel, garlic, and ſome other 
herbs. 

The Hottentot amputations are only of the joints of 
the fingers of the women, which they perform with ſuch 
art, that nothing is ever hurt or disfigured beyond the 
amputation. Their method of performing this operation 
is by binding very tightly, with a dry ſinew, the head ot 
the joint next below that to be cut off, and then making 
the amputation with a common knife. They then top 
the blood, by applying to the end of the mutilated finget, 
the juice of the leaves of the myrrh-tree, and Wrap up 
the finger in the leaves of ſalutiferous herbs. : 

There is a phyſician in every kraal or village, and in 
the large ones are two; theſe are choſen out of the lags 
of each village, and appointed to watch over the heal 
of the inhabitants; and the honour of the employment 
being judged a ſufficient recompence for their troub', 
they adminiſter their medicines and perform their oper# 
tions in ſurgery without fee or reward. All their ſalves, 
ointments, powders, and poultices, they pretend are 9 
their own invention, and therefore keep the preparation 
very ſecret, But it a patient dies under their hands, e) 
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CAFFRARIA: 


always aſſert, that their remedies were rendered ineffec— 
tual by witchcraft, and in this they are ſure to be be- 
lieved. f i 
There are alſo ſeveral old women in every village, 
who pretend to great Lill in the virtue of roots and 
herbs, and readily give their advice to their neigh— 


bours; but theſe are held in great contempt by the 


{Et ors. ; 
It ouaht not to be omitted, that all ſickneſſes which 


pallle the art of the phyſicians, all ſudden inward pain, 
and croſs accidents, and every artificial performance that 
is above their comprehenſion, the Hottentots aſcribe to 
witchcraft. If one of them be ſeized with a pain, 
which he imagines ariſes from this cauſe, he ſends for 
the phyſician of the village, who, on his arrival, orders 
A ſound fat ſh ep to be inſtantly killed; then taking the 
caul, carefuily views it all over, and having powdered it 
with buchu, twiſts it in the manner of a rope, and hangs 
it about the patient's neck, generally ſaying, * You will 
« {yon be better; the witchcraft is not ſtrong upon 
« you,” The patient is obliged to wear this caul whiie 
- bit of it will hang about his neck. If the patent 
pe a man, the men of the village feaſt upon the ſheep ; 
if a woman, the women; and if a child, the carcale 1s 
ſerved up to the children alone, and none elſe taſte of it, 

If the patient grows no better, the d-Ctor gives phytic; 
and if the patient dies, he boldly affirms it was occaſioned 
by witchcraſt; and that the chirms of the witch, or 
wizard, were too ſtrong for him or any one eife to break; 
and for this he always finds ſufficient credit, 

Indeed, as we have already intimated, every thing above 
their comprehenſion obtains the name of witchcraft, ** ] 
* have often,” ſays Mr. Kolben, “ been looked upon by 
« the Hottentots as a wizard myſelf. My magic lanthorn, 
«© bu:ning-glais, and other inſtruments, producing effects 
<« which aſtoniſhed them, were eſteemed pieces of witch- 
* craft, Once being ſurrounded by a good number of 
« them, I poured a little brandy into a cup and fired it, 
« and then aſked if they would drink of it. They were 
e aſtoniſned at the propoſal; and when they ſaw me 
ce drink it myſelf, betook themſelves to their heels in a 
« fright, and ever after dreaded me as a great and dan- 
&* gerous conjurer, They have vaniſhed out of my fight 
© in an inftant, upon my holding up a ſtick, and threat- 
e ning to bewitch them with it.” _ 

However, it does not appear that the Hottentots have 
any notion of their wizards or witches entering into a 
compact with the evil ſpirit, whom they call Touguea, 
or that their jouls go to him, after death; for they ima- 
gine that the malice of this being is confined to this 
world, and that he cannot act beyond it. 

Tins ſimplicity of the Hettentets, with reſpect to witch- 
craft, is not however very extraordinary, if we conſider 
that it has prevailed among polite nations, enlightened 
by a divine religion; among whom it mult appear much 
leis excuſable, than in theſe untutored people. 

We fhall now give an account of their muſic and dan- 
cing. Of their language we have already ipoken in page 
366. 

Their muſ;, though it has but few charms for an Eu— 
refcan car, and is but poorly provided with either inſtru— 
ments or tungs, ſhews a genius and ſenſibility in the 
Hottentots, which entirely deſtroys the credit of thoſe 
accounts Which repreſent them as monſters of ſtupidity. 

One of their muſical inſtruments is called the gemgom, 
nd is common in ſeveral other nations: of this there are 
two foris, the greater and the leſs. They have alſo a 
Kind of flutes and fiageslets, made of reeds, with which 
they make a tolerable harmony. 

ihe vocal mufic of the Hottentots conſiſts of the mo- 
nolyl!;able bo, which is ſung! by both ſexes in their cere- 
monies of worſhip, in a ſmall round of notes; and' they 
have alſo a few ſongs. In this conſiſts the whole of the 
Hutentet harmony, which, notwithſtanding they often 
near £7urepean muſie at the Cape, they aflert excels not 
cu that, but all the muſic in the world. 

In the dantes of the country both ſexes take great de- 
Zat. Theſe are practiſed when a peace is concluded with 
* nation with whom they have been at war; when a mem- 


er of i Vilage has ſlain a wild beaſt, or eſcapes ſome 
. 


F 


So 377 


imminent danger; or when ſome happy event has hap— 
pened in favour of ſome particular perſon or family of the 
village. On theſe and the like occaſions the whole Araal 
teſtify their joy in dancing, ſometimes whole nights, 
without any manner of refreſhment. . ** Their dances,“ 
lays captain Cook, “are by turns active and ſluggiſh to 
* exceſs: ſometimes conſiſting of quick and violent mo- 
tions, with ſtrange diſtortions of the body, and unnatu— 
ral Jeaps backward and forward, with the legs crofling 
each other; and being ſometimes fo fpiritleſs, that the 
dancer only ſtrikes the ground firſt with one foot, and 
then with the other, neither changing place, nor moy= 
ing any other part of his body. The ſongs alſo are 
** alternately to quick and ſlow movements, in the ſame 
extremes as the dances.” Hawkeſworth's Voyages, Voi. 
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er. AVI 
A conciſe Hiſtory of. the Cape of Good Hope, from its Ni/- 


cove'y by the Portugueſe, including an Account of the 
Manner in which it was ſettled by the Dutch, the medita- 
tea Attack of the Englith upon it in the year 1781, and the 
conduct of France. 


HOUGH the Cate of Good Hope was diſcovered by 
the Pertugucſe fo early as in the reign of 7:hn It. 
in the year 1493, yet none of their navigators thought 
fit to land until the year 438. Afterward Franciſco 
D' Aimedei, viceroy of Braxi, going aſhore with a party, 
was attacked by the natives, and himſelf, with more than 
ſeventy of his followers, loft their lives. His countrymen, 
two or three years after, landed, for no other purpoſe than 
to revenge theſe murders on the natives; when by an act 
of ſimulated friendſhip they drew a number of them into 
the range of a cannon-ſhot, and then diſcharging the 
piece, made terrible havock. 

We do not find that the Eurzpeazs landed afterward 
at the Cape, till the year 1600, when it began to be vi- 
lited by the Exgliſb, French, and Dutch, in their voyages 
to and from the Ea Indies. In the year 1650, a 
Dutch fleet anchoring before it, Mr. Jan Riebech, a ſur- 
geon on board, obſerving that the country was well 
ſtocked with cattle, the harbour commodious, and the 
people tractable, on his return to Holland prevailed on 
the directors of the Dutch Eaſt India company to attempt 
a ſettlement. Four ſhips were ſent out on the deſigu, 
with all the materials, inſtruments, and artificers, neceſ- 
ſary for ſuch an expedition; whilſt, to reward the propoſer 
of it, he was appointed governor and commander in 
chicf of the intended ſettlement, with power to treat with 
the Hottentots in ſuch a manner as he ſhould think would 
be moſt advantageous to the company. 

Jan Riebechk ſucceeded to the utmoſt extent of his 
wiſhes: his behaviour was ſo humane, generous, and pre- 
poſſeſſing, that it freed the natives from every ſuſpicion of 
his harbouring treacherous deſigns, Ihe preſents which 
he made them were numerous, and ſuch as they moſt 
valued ; they conſiſted of braſs toys, beads, tobacco, 
brandy, and other liquors, Theſe ſoon brought abcut a 
treaty, by which the Hatteutots ſurrendered to the Dutch 
a large diſtrict of their country. A beneficial trade was 
eſtabliſhed ; and the proper meaſures being taken to ſe- 
cure the new ſettlement againſt the attack of any other 
European power, by conſtructing a fort, very advantageous 
offers were held forth to excite a ſpirit of emigration hi- 
ther. The Dutch government provided each man with 
utenſils, tools, and implements of huſbandry ; lands were 
allotted in perpetuity to ſuch as were capable of improy- 
ing them; and civil and religious liberty became the baſis 
of the new government, Allured by theſe advantages, 
great numbers arrived. At firſt the permanency of this 
colony was rendered queſtionable by a want of women 
(the new ſettlers being almoſt entirely compoſed af men); 
but the attention of the mother country, for ſuch it was 
become, ſoon removed this impediment : women arrived 
in large numbers, ard the inhabitants became happy and 
prolitic, 
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The ſettlement being thus firmly eſtabliſhed, was ſoon | 
increaſed, by the addition of other ſettlers, to ſuch a de- 
gree, that the Dutch in a few years extended themſclves 
in new Colonies along the coaſt. 

They now form four principal ſettlements : the firſt, 
and moſt conſiderable, is at the Cape, where are the grand 
forts, and the capital, alſo named the Cape; the ſe— 
cond is the Stellenboſehb; the third the Draatn/icen and 
the fourth Schwellendam, or, according to Dr. Sparrman, 
Zucllendam. 

The company have alfo provided for a future increaſe 
of people, by purchaſing all the tract of land formerly 
called Terra de Natal, which lies to the caſtward of the Cape. 
In this country lies the ſettlement of Hottentot- Holland, 
and much farther to the eaſtward Houtniquas-land, which 
latter has now (1785) been known about thirty years, 
and inhabited by coloniſts ſomewhat more than twenty. 
Sitficamma is ſtill farther eaſtward. Theſe colonies Dr. 
Sparrman has brought us acquainted with. 

It is computed that about 12,000 Europeans, conſiſting 
of Dutch, Germans, and French refugees, reſide at the town 
and ſettlements of the Cape. 

The eſtabliſhment of this colony, and raiſing it to its 
preſent conſequence, is laid down by the Abbe Raynal to 
have coſt the republic 2,070,000]. ſterling. At preſent 
the government of the States receive the tenth part of the 
corn and wine which 1s the growth of the country, toge- 
ther with ſome low-rated cuſtoms and duties, amounting 
in the whole, according to the above author, to 10,800], 


yearly; to which mult be added the revenue drawn from | 


the goods fent out from Europe, and conſumed at this 
place, which is not ſuppoſed to exceed 1, 800 J. Hit. Pol. 
liv. ii, But the annual expences incurred by government 
for the ſupport of the ſettlement amount to a much larger 
ſum. KRaynal indeed has omitted to take into the ac- 
count the cheap terms on which the company's ſhips are 
here ſupplied, ſo that they pay much leſs than Zurgpran 
prices for ſuch articles as they could at no rate do with- 


out; and on this account the place is of ineſtimable va— 


lue to the Dutch, for the purpoſe of carrying on their 
very lucrative trade to India. The republic of Helland 
knew its importance ſo well, that when Great Britain 
commenced hoſtilities againſt the States in the year 1781, 
their debility being ſuch as to render it impoſlible to ſend 
out a force equal to its defence, they ſolicited aid 
from France. It was ſcarcely leſs the intereſt of that 
kingdom to prevent the Engliſb poſſeſſing themſelves of fo 
important a ſettlen.ent, who had already meditated an 
attack upon it; for which purpoſe, a ſquadron under the 
command of commodore Jahnſtone, with three regiments 
of new raiſed troops on board, conſiſting of 1c00 men 
each, ſailcd early in the year; therefore, to counteract 
this, a fleet of ſomewhat ſuperior force, with a body of 
land forces, ſailed from Breſt nearly at the ſame time, the 
command of which was given to M. de Suffrein; and fo 
perfectly were the French acquainted with every particular 
reſpecting the Engliſb expedition, that the attempt was 
rendered abortive, and Sein threw his ſtrength into the 
Cape before Fohn/lone could reach it. The French troops 
which garriſoned the town have been withdrawn ſince 
the peace, and the Dutch reſtored to the full poſſeſſion of 
the place, it muſt be acknowledged, much to the credit 
of their ally, 


'Þ © he een. 


A Deſcription of the Town of the Cape, of the Dutch Go— 


vernment, and of Robin's or Penguin Iland. 


APE TOWN ſtands under the ſhelter of three ſteep, 
loity hills, which extend a conſiderable way 

into the country, Theſe hills, from their ſhape, are 
called the Table-Land, the Sugar-Loaf, and the Lion's 
Rump or Hill, Its latitude and longitude, accord- 
ing to Mr. Maſtelyne's tables, are 24* 29/ S. 185 
23 E. It extends from the ſea-ſhore to the valley, 
and 1s large and regularly built, containing ſeveral ſpa- 
cious itrects, with handſome houſes, many of which have 
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large courts in the front, and beautiful gardens beliind 
them. The town has all the regularity and neatnefs 
uſual among the Dutch: the ſtrects are parallel to each | 
other, and there is one large ſquare, with wees planted 
around, and a canal of water which is ſupplied by ſprings. 
The houles are very good, and have a nat appearance 
on the outſide, Mrs. Aimderficy's Letters, p. 533 they 
are of ſtone, but molt of them only one ſtory high, and 
none more than two, on account of tae violence of the 
eaſterly winds, which ſometimes ſhake and damage 
them, notwithitanding they are fo low; and for t;c 

ſame reaſon moſt of them are only thatched, 

The Dutch company give great encuuragement tg 
building at the Cape, A man who is willing to erect à 
houſe, whether contiguous to the town, or in tue country, 
has ground allotted him gratis, of ſufiicient extent to habe 
a court-yard, out-houſes, and a garden, The govern. 
ment receives no advantage from theſe houſes, whiltt they 
remain in the poſſeſſion of the perſon who erected them; 
but if they ate fold, a new houſe becomes charged witiz 
a ground-rent, of the tenth or twentieth penny of the rent 
it is ſuppoſed it would let for annually ; but for an gig 
one, there is only paid the fortieth penny of the rent. 

The church 1s a plain, neat, and ſpacious edifice, built 
of ſtone: but both the roof and itceple are thatched, 
They are, however, white walhed on the out-fide, which 
gives this edifice an agreeable appearance from the ſea, 
eſpecially in hne weather. 

'T he hoſpital] for the ſick is both an honour and an or. 
nament to the town. It is ſituated near the company's 
garden, and fo large as to accommodate ſeveral hundred 
patients. This is of extraordinary ule, as few ſhips ever 
arrive at the Cape, either from Europe or the Indies, with- 
out having a conſiderable number of ſick on board. 

The company's garden is about two-thirds of an Eu— 
gliſh mile long: the whole is divided by walks that inter- 
ſect each other at right angles, and are planted with oaks 
which are clipt into wail-hedges, except in the centre 
walk, where they are ſuficred to grow to their full ſize. 
This walk is very long and broad, on each fide of which 
the oaks ſtand very cloſe, and the boughs ſpread in ſuch 
a manner as to have the exact reſemblance to eſpaliers, 
which, although tall for ſuch an ornament, are ſhort for 
oaks, Theſe trees are an excellent defence from the high 
winds, as well as a great ſhelter to people walking. I he 
greater part of this garden is kitchen ground, but two 
mall ſqueres are allotted to botanical plants; of thele 
the ſcientific gentlemen who ſailed with Captain Cz:# in 
the Endeavour report, that they did not appear to them 
to be ſo numerous by one half, as they were when Olden- 
land wrote his catalogue. At the end of the grand walk 
are iron rails, which open upon an incloſure in which is a 
menagerie, containing many birds and beaits that are ne— 
ver ſeen in Europe, beſides other natives of the country, 
ſuch as the zebra, or wild aſs, elks, tygers, leoparus, 
wolves, &c. The narrator of Captain Ceoc#'s firſt voyage 
ſpeaks particularly of a beaſt kept here which is called by 
the Hottentots, ce der: it is as large as an horſe, and 
has the fine ſpiral horns which are ſometimes ſeen in pri- 
vate and public collections of curioſities, In one pat 0i 
this garden, a little detached, is a pretty good houſe, 
called the garden-houſe: this is always kept ready to 
accommodate any of the Dutch governors who may be 
paſſing to or from India. Engliſh governors alſo, as well 
as admirals, commanders in chief, &c. are complimentes 
with reſiding in it whilſt they ſtay. Zawkejworth, III. 
788. Kinderſley, 5 3, 54. M. de Bougainville ſays, © he 
* found the company's garden here much inferior to 
„e the reputation it had acquired.” Joyage round tit 
World, Engliſh tranſlation, p. 462. 

The company have alſo a very handſome range of fla. 
bles, capable of containing ſeveral hundred horſes ; and 
a great number of fine Perſian horſes are kept there fot 
the ſervice of the company and the uſe of the governor, 
who lives in great ſtate, and has a maſter of the horſe, and 
an under-maſter. The governor's body-coachman 3 
eſteemed at the Cape a very conſiderable perſon. 

Notwithſtanding proviſions are cheap at the Cape, Jet 
the ſettlement is ſupplied from farms, ſome of which ad 
diſtant ſeveral hundred miles. The farmers travel in co- 
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on the road, Although thcſe people are entirely 
\norotected, and each family lives at many miles diſtance 
{mn any of their own country, yet they are in peace and 
Ccurity without any Interruption irom the Hottentots, 
Tasir Bay lies open to the N. \V. winds, but as 
thy ſeldom blow hard, it is in general ſafe. The S. E. 


'!s blow frequently with great violence, but this 


weeks up 


wil | 
direction being right out of the bay they are not dan- 
erous. 


PrxGuiN or Ropix's IsLAnD lies at the entrance 
of Table bay, in which ſhips ride ſafe at anchor nine 
months in the year. This is the place of baniſh- 
ment for ſuch criminals whoſe offences are not deemed 
to have incurred death. Here they are employed in 
digging lime-ſtone, which though ſcarce upon the 
continent abounds on this ſpot. It is related in the 
account of Captain Coof's fitſt voyage, that a Daniſh 
ſhip which by fickneſs had loſt a great part of her 
crew, and had been refuſed ailiftance at the Cape, 
came to this iſland, and the captain ſending her boat 
on ſhore, ſecured the guard, and took on board as many 
of the criminals as he thought proper, to navigate the ſhip 
home, The Dutch trom thenceforth have not ſuffered a 
boat belonging to any foreign ſhip to put aſhore there. 
Hawteſworth, III. 793. : 

Near the town is a wharf of wood, which runs out to 
2 proper diſtance for the convenience of landing and 
ſhipping goods. To this wharf water is conveyed in 
pipes, from which ſeveral boats may fill water at the ſame 
time. And a number of large boats, or hoys, are kept by 
the company to carry ſtores and provitions to and from 
the ſhipping in the harbour. The bay is defended by a 
{quare fort, ſituated cloſe to the beach, on the ealt fide of 
the town, and by ſeveral outworks and batteries extend- 
ing along the ſhore, as well on this {ide of the town as on 
the other; but they are ſo ſituated as to be expoſed to a 
canaonading from ſhipping, and are in a manner de- 
fenceleſs againſt an enemy of any force by land. The 


gartiſon conſiſts of 800 regular troops, beſides the militia 


of the country, in which is comprehended every man 
able to bear arms. They have contrivances to alarm the 
country by ſignals in a very ſhort time, and the militia 
is then to repair immediately to the town. Hawkeſworth, 
III. 792. 

In the winter months, which are June, Fuly, and Au- 
guſt, any ſhip which arrives is obliged to put into ano- 
ther bay, about eight miles to the eaſtward of the Cape, 
and called Cape Falſo, or Falſe bay. 

The French at Mauritius are ſupplied from this place 
with ſalted beef, biſcuit, flour, and wine. The provi- 
hons for which they contracted in the year 1771, we are 
told, in Hawkeſworty's Voyages, were So, ocolb. weight 
of ſalt beef, 400, ooo lb. of flour, 400,000 lb. of biſcuit, 
and 1,200 leagers of wine. Vol. III. page 793. 

The government is conducted by the eight following 
councils, Firſt, the grand council, or, as it is ſometimes 
called, the college of policy, which conſiſts of the gover- 
nor, who is preſident, and eight others, who are generally 
the next principal officers in the company's ſervice at the 
Cape, This council is the company's repreſentative; it 
has the care of trade and navigation, makes peace or 
declares war with the Hottentots, and has the management 
ot every thing relating to the ſafety and intereſt of the 
lettlement. This council not only correſponds with the 
court of directors in Holland, but with the Dutch govern- 
ment at Batavia and Ceylon, to the former of which it is 
luoordinate ; the general of Batavia being perhaps the 
greateſt and moſt powerful ſubject in the world, When 
tie members enter or leave the fort, the garriſon pays 
tem the martial ſalute, an honour ſhewn to none other 
at the Cape, 

The next is the college of ju/lice, which generally con- 
liſts of the ſame members that compole the grand coun- 
eil. This court hears and determines in all civil and cri- 
minal caſes of moment that happen among the Europeans 
at the Cape. But if an European, who is not in the fer- 
Vice of the company, is either plaintiff or deſendant, the 
three regent burgo-maſters, who are magiſtrates annually 
Choſen out of ſuch as are not in the company's fervice, 
allſt at the trial, to ſee that no partial judgment be given 

on the ſide of the company's ſcrvant. Appeals lie from 
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the decrees of this court to the ſupreme courts of juſtice 
at Batavia, and allo ihe ſupreme court of juſtice in Hei- 
lan. 

There is a petty court dependant on the laſt, for puniſh- 
ing breaches of the peace, and determining actions for 


'treſpafles, and to recover ſmall debts. lt conſiſts of a 


member of tne grand council, who fits as preſident, three 
of the burghers, and four of the company's immediate 
ſervants. No action is to be brought in this court fur 
more than a hundred crowns. Copics of all the pro- 
ceedings, both in this court and the college of juſtice, 
are from time to time tranſmitted to Holland. 

The fourth is the court of marriages, Which takes care 
that all contracts of marriage among the Zlrogpeaus at the 
Cape are allowed by the parents or guardians of both 
parties, and that neither paity is under any engagement 
or promiſe of marriage to another. It conſiſts of the 
lame members as the petty court for puniſhing breaches 
of the peace, and is held every Saturday evening. 

This court, upon receiving ſatisfaction in the matters 
of its enquiry from the parties, their parents, or guar- 
dians, grants a warrant, authoriſing the paſtor of the pa— 
riih where the parties live to publith the banns of matri- 
mony from his pulpic on the three following Sundays; 
and then, if no perſon appears to forbid the banns, to join 
the parties in marriage. 

It is cuſtomary for perſons of diſtinction, who are upon 
the point of marriage, to invite all the officers of the 
court to make the enquiries at their houſes, which is ſel- 
dom refuſed, as they are ſure of a ſplendid entertainment, 
and a preſent of ten or twenty crowns, 

The fifth is the chamber of orphans, which conſiſts of 
the vice- preſident of the grand council, three of the com- 
pany's ſcrvants, and three burghers. Orphans of fortune 
cannot marry at the Cape, without the conſent of this 
chamber, till they are twenty-five years of ages 

The fixth is the eccle/ca/tical cil/ege for the reformed 
churches at the Cape, which are tarce in number, and for 
the proper application of the money given for the uſe of 
the poor, It conſiſts of the three paſtors, the two elders 
of each church, and twelve overſcers of the poor, each 
pariſh having four. 

This council is ſo careful in the application of the cha- 
ritable collections, that there is not a beggar to be ſeen in 
all the ſettlement. The ſurplus of theſe collections is 


either put out to intereſt, or applicd to the repairs of th 


churches, or the maintenance of the ſchool at the Cape. 

In each of the colonies at the Cape is a court of common 
council, conſiſting of a certain number of the burghers. 
In the Cape town this council propoſes matters in favour 
of the burghers to the grand council, and collects the 
taxes, In the colonies they hear and determine all cauſes 
relating to debts and treſpaſſes not exceeding a hundre 
and fifty florins, and alſo try and puniſh. moſt crimes 
committed within their juriſdiction, and all crimes com- 
mitted by the ſlaves. 

The eighth are the boards of militia, one of which is 
for the Cape totuns, and the other for the colonies. 

The company's immediate ſervants at the Cape are 
about fix hundred in number. They are divided into 
two claſſes, called the qualified and the unqualified. The 
qualified are all the officers in the adminiſtration, and the 
clerks under them: the unqualified are the ſoldiers, arti- 
ficers, and common ſervants. 

The governor is allowed by the company three thou— 
ſand two hundred and fifty- five florins a year in falary 
and board wages, beſides which he receives a very hand- 
ſome monthly allowance in articles of proviſion, beer, 
wines, ſpirits, and necellarics. He has likewiſe a yearly 
allowance of five hundred florins for entertaining the 
commanders and other officers of the Dutch Ea/t India 
{hips with a grand dinner in their return to Europe; and 
yet provides for them entirely out of the company's 
cattle, ſtores, and gardens. 

The chief merchant, the fiſcal intendant, [the captain 
of the garriſon, the three paſtors of the colonies, and the 
{tore-keeper, have each one thouſand fix hundred and 
twenty-ſeven florins per annum in falary and board 
wages. 

The lieutenant of the garriſon has a thouſand and ſive 
florins per annum in ſalary and board wages, 1 
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The enſign of the garriſon, and twelve perſons called 
under-merchants, have ſeven hundred and eight florins 
per annum each, | 

The book-keepers, and officers who attend the ſick, 
thirtcen perſons, each five hundred and thirteen florins a 

car. 

Twenty aſſiſtant clerks have three hundred and fifty- 
four florins a year each. | 

Moſt of the inhabitants are born and die at the Cape. 
Not having either inclination or abilities to go to Europe, 
they become attached to this their native ſpot by inter- 
marriages and the tranquil happineſs which they enjoy. 
Their gains are not ſufficient to enable them to aſpire at 
retiring to another hemiſphere (of which they know no- 
thing but by report) to enjoy their wealth, but though 
ſmall they are certain; and on thele they ſive contentedly, 
being undiſturbed by reſtleſs defires after gratifications 
beyond their reach, and taſte the bleſſings which reſult 
from a mild government and a delighttul climate, Few 
are very rich, none miſerably poor. There is,” ſays 
Mrs. Kinderſley, “ that happy conſtitutional dullneſs in 
the Datch, which keeps them perfectly ſatisfied, without 
« either bufineſs or pleaſures to occupy their minds.” 
Letters, p. 64. 

The inhavitants of the Cape enjoy a competent ſhare 
of health, and yet their lives in general do not exceed 
fifty years, and vaſt numbers die between forty and 
fifty; ſo that a very old man or woman is quite a phe- 
nomenon here, The ſmall-pox, which rages among 
them generally once in ſeven or ten years, makes incredi- 
ble havock : whole families, conſiſting of parents, chil- 
dren, and ſlaves, are ſometimes ſwept away by it; the caule 
of which Mrs. Kinder/ley very judiciouſly imputes to tne 
utter ignorance which prevails cencerning the manage- 
ment of the diſorder, and to the grofs and corpulent ha- 
bit of body which the patients have univerſally in this 
country, owing to their diet, and indolent inactive mode 
of lite. Captain Od, when touching at the Cape, on 
the outſet of his third voyage, ſays, were it not for 
«© the continual importation of ſlaves, this country would 
<< be thinner of people than any other inhabitable part of 
e the world.” Cook's laſt Voyage, I. 42. 

The ſervants of the Dutch inhabitants, except a very 
few Hottentots, are all ſlaves, brought originally from dif- 
ferent parts of the Za/? Indies. Theſe ſlaves, inſtead of 
learning to talk Dutch, caule their maſters to acquire their 
dialect, which is called Portugue/e, and is a corruption of 
that language. Some of them are called Malays, or Ma- 
layneſe, and are brought from the country of Malacca, and 
the iſlands to the caſtward of India ſubject to the Dutch 
company. Theſe ſlaves differ from the others in the flat- 
neſs of their faces, the length of their eyes, and the diſ- 
tance of the eyes from each other: they are likewiſe leſs 
black, but more of a pale yellow. This caſt of people 
are remarkable for the violence of their paſſions, and are 
to the utmoſt degree revengeful; and when a phrenzy of 
rage ſeizes them, which they wiltully heighten by taking 
opium, they ſally forth into the ſtreet with a knife in their 
hand, with which they cut, maim, and ſtab every crea- 
ture that comes in their way. This act of deſperation is 
not unfrequent, and is called“ running a muck.” K:n- 
derſley's Letters, p. 67. A term long ſince known in Eu- 
rope to expreſs ſuch an act of madneſs. 

It is chiefly by the Znvl;h that molt people in the town 
are ſupported, not only by taking the captains, paſſengers, 
&c. to board at their houſes, but by furniſhing the ſhips 
with proviſions. The Dutch and French ſhips, in their 
way to and from India, ſtop here; but certain prices are 
ſettled by the Dutch company for every article with which 
the latter is ſupplied, and the French do not ſpend their 
money ſo freely as the Englyh. The cuſtom is, to pay a 
rix-dollar (4s. 6d.) a day for each perſon's board and 
lodging, for which they are provided with every thing. 

[Interior accommodations may be had for 2s. a day.) 

The tables are plentiful, the houſes are clean, and the 
people obliging; add to which another thing which 
makes it extremely agrecable, that moſt of thoſe who 
board ſtrangers ſpeak Eugliſb; French is likewiſe ſpoken 
by many; ſo that foreigners find tuemlelyes more at 
home on this ſpot than they could imagine, Mrs, Kin- 
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der ſlry's Letters, p. 66. There are no public entcre-;, 
ments, but private amuſements, to which {tranoy. 5 

: . . . 
rank of gentlemen are admitted. Zawtkeſweorih, III. 
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Of CAFFRARIA PROPER, and particularly that Pars g. 
called I er:a de Natal, containing a conti Account - 105 
Country, and of its Inhabitants the Caffres. The Cas ,.;., 
which befel the Paſſingers and Crew of the Gro, 3 
homeward-bound Eait-Indiaman, in the 1tar 1782 wks 
ſhe was wrecked near this Caa}, 3 


"ED northern part of Cafraria, diſtinguiſhed by tue 
name of Cafraria Proper, is in a manner entirely 
unknown; no European traveller has procceded through 
it, and deſcribed its bounds, its produce, its nature! eu 
rioſities, and tne manners of its inhabitants. The lite 
we know of it is confine to the eaſtern part, which has 
obtained the name of 7erra de Natal. | 

The country of Natal, which was thus called fro it; 
being diſcovered by the Portugueſe on the day of cur ge. 


vꝛor's nativity, is ſituated between the twenty-eight and 


thirty third degrees ot north latitude, and is inhabited ey 
the Caißres, who are a very different people from the 77. 
tentits. This country extends to th: /.dian ſea on the cf 
but how far it runs to the weſtward is yet unknown, 

The land- animals of this country are elephants ; which 
feed together in great troops. The hunting of ih {e anj. 
mals is the occupation of many of the inhabitants. 
Theſe mild though powerful creatures are lain in greg: 
numbers, merely for the ſake of their teeth. The lar-cr 
tceth weigh trom one hundred to an hundred and fitty 
Dutch pounds, and are diſpoſeable of to government at 
the Cape, for as many guilders. 

Here are alſo buf/ales, cis, deer, hogs, rabbits, lirrs, 
and the tyger-wwolf, the latter of which is a very formidabie 
beaſt of prey. Among the feathered race is a bird which 
the Hottentots call flangen-oraater, or ſerpent-exter, Ma- 
* ture,” fays Dr. Sparrman, ** fees to have provided 
this bird tor the purpoſe of keeping within due bounds, 
the very extenſive race of ſerpents in Africa.” gage 
to the Cape of Geod Hope, Vol. I. p. 153. Ie birds here 
excel thoſe of Europe in the brightneſs of their plu— 
mage, but very few delight the ear with their ſongs and 
warbling. 

The ſea and rivers abound with many ſorts of ith, yet 
the natives ſeldom endeavour to catch them; but fte— 
quently take turtle when they come aſhore at night to 
lay their eggs. They are faid alſo to ute a very odd way 
of catching turtle in the ſea, by taking a living remora, 
or ſucking- ſiſh, and faſtening a itring to the head and 
another to the tail; they then let it down into the water 
among the half-grown or young turtle; and when they 
ſind that it has faitened itſelf to the back of them, Which 
it will ſoon do, they draw him and the turtle up together. 

The natives, who are of a middle ſtature, are ve! 
proportioned ; their ſkins are black, and their has 
woolly ; their noſes are neither flat nor high, but wel 
proportioned ; their teeth are white; their alpcot 15 1 
general graceful, and, like the Hottentets, they are ft 
of foot, | 

They commonly wear only a ſquare piece of cho, 
made of ſilk graſs, in the form of a ſhort apren; 4t s 


'f and 


upper end it has two ſtraps to tie round their Wall, 


. * » 8 1 hs *65, 
the lower end is fringed, and hangs down tothe aneres | 


They are ſaid to have caps made of tallow about nine 9 
ten inches high. Theſe they are a great while in mak⸗ 
ing; for the tallow mutt be very pure before it 1s B17 
this uſe ; beſides, they lay on but a little at a ue, nns 
ing it among the hair, fo that it never atterwars com“ 
off their heads. The men make themſelves very fine wit 
teathers ſtuck thick into theſe caps; for Which purpote 
they uſ- only the long feathers of a cock's tail. I hy 11 
wear the tail of a buffalo, which reaches from tac vu 
to the ground; this they adorn with little 1700 tie 
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when it rains they cover their bodies with a cow's hide, 
thrown over their thoulders like a blanket. 
Their chief employinent 15 huſbindry. They have 
many cows, which they caictully loo after, and every 
man knows his own, though they alf run promiſcuoully 
in the meadows. They have aG GA corn, of which 
they make their bread, and a {mail fort of grain no big- 
er than muſtard-ſeed, of which they maxe itrong drink; 
and they fence in their fields to keep out tneir cattle, 
The people alſo drink milk, but generally prefer it when 
ſour. T'neir common ſubfiltence conthilts of beef, ducks, 
ens eggs. 
9 — 9 ſeparate trades are profeſſed among them, 
but every one makes for himſelf whatever he wants. The 
men build their own houles, cultivate the land, and look 
after their cattle ; while the women milk the cows, drels 
the provitions, and manage ev.i'y thing within doors, 
Ther houtes are neither large nor weil furniſhed, but are 
made ſo cloſe, and are ſo well thatched, as to keep out 
the wind and rain. : ö 

They live together in ſmall villages, in which the 
o!deſt man governs the reſt, They have a king who go- 
verns the country. 

Every man may have as many wives as he can purchaſe 
or maintain; and as tney have no money in the country, 
they buy them of the woman's facher, brother, or nearcit 
male relation, by giving cattle in exchange for wives. 

Th. Caffres trame with the rovers of the Red Sea, 
who brink them manufactures of ſilk for elephant's teeth. 
Theſe manufactures the Caf es exchange for European 
commodities, particularly for tar, anchors, and cordage, 
which they exchange again with the rovers of the Red Sea; 
and ſuch ſilks as they do not fel] to the Europeans who 
touch at Natal, they diſpole of to the inhabitants of 
Monemetap. 1 

Captain Vander Schelling, whom we have already men- 
tioned in dre ating of the Hotteniots, found an Engliſßman 
at Terra de Naiul, ho had deſerted his ſhip, and ſettled 
among the Cafgres, where he married wo Caffre wives, 
by whom he hay ſeveral children; he was dreſſed like a 
Caffre, and lived like them, He ſhewed the captain 
ſeveral piles of elcphant's teeth and ſome rooms of filk 
manufactures, intending to take the opportunity of em- 
barking with thoſe cemmodies for the Cape, and of aban- 
doning his ſettlement, wives, and children ; but the king 
of the country having notice of his defizn, ſent for him, 
and reproached him with his intended treachery and in- 
gratitude to a people who had received and cheriſhed him 
after ſo generous a manner, repreſenting the miſerable 
condition to which his family would be reduced it he 
abondoned it, ſince he would take no care of it; and, in 
ſhort, admoniſhed him with ſuch warmth on the affection 
and tenderneſs he owed to his wives and children, and 
the cruclty of deferting them, that being unable to re. 
fiſt the eloquence of this royal Caffre, he fell at the king's 
feet, and gave up his deſign. I his he himſelf related to 
the captain, one of whoſe men he afterwards prevailed 
upon to deſert the ſhip, and ſettle with him among the 
Caffres. 

Dr. Sparrman, a phyſician, and a native of Sweden, 
has made a voyage to the Cape of God Hope, for the pur- 
pole of exploring the coaſt of Africa to the eaſtward of 
that promontory, On the 25th of Fuly, 1775, he ſat out 
on that expedition; and in December following arrived at 
a place called Agter Bruntjes Hoogte, which is ſituated 
avout the 28th degree of (outh Jaticude, He then paſſed 
into the country of the Caffres, on the border of which 
is place ſtands. By this journey he has diſcovered, that 
all the maps and charts of the eaſtern coaſt of Africa, hi- 
therto known, are faulty, in making the extent of it to 
the caſlward much leſs than it really is. This ſeems to 
be the moſt important information which 1s to be ga- 
thered from his narrative: but in the map which he has 
axed to his travels, he has not laid down the longitude, 
fo that his information muſt be conſidered as extremely 
cefcctiye. He got back to the Cape on the 15th of 
April, 1776. 

Before we quit this country it will be neceſſary to re- 


ate the melancholy fate which befel a number of our 


countrymen hee, 
ol, I. 
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The Groſvenor Eaſt Iudlumum, captain Cox:n, belong— 
ing to the Engliſh company of merchants trading to the 
Eajt, homeward bound, freighted with a rich cargo, ſaid 
to have been worth 300,000]. between the Jutituces of 
25* and 299 8. on tue 4th of Augu/t, 1782, ſuddenly 
itruck on a ſunken rock, a few leagues diſtance from the 
coalt of Terra de Natal, and ſoon became a wreck, On 
board this ſhip were 142 perſons, among whom were 
many paſſengers; including three ladies, and ſome chil- 
dren of both ſexes. 
their wives, and the family of the latter, were among 
this unhappy number. They were returning to their 
native country, expecting there to enjoy every comfort 
and delight which their ample fortunes were capable of 
procuring them; but alas! how vncertain a thing is hu— 
man happineſs! In a moment they were obliged to aban= 
don their property for the only chance which was -left 
them of ſaving tneir lives, In reaching the continent 
ſome of the ſailors were drowned; but a tent, formed 
by a new m!zen-mait top-ſail, was ſoon erected on ſhore, 
and every attention paid to the female ſufferers which ſuch 
a ſituation could admit of. The Cafres, who aſſembled 
in great numbers, ſhewed no diſpofition to render any 
lervices to theſe ſtrangers, nor did they expreſs a ma- 
lignant diſpoſition toward them. Indifferent what be— 
came of them, they were eager to ſeize upon all the iron 
which could be procured from ſuch articles as the fea 
caſt on ſhore from the wreck, Happily a caſk of wine, 
another of flour, with a quantity of beef and pork, were 


procured ; ſo that after eſcaping a watery death, they were 


relieved from the immediate appretenſions of dying by 
famine: but no ammunition had been ſaved, ſo that all 
their fire-arms were rendered uſeleſs, not only as weapons 
of defence, but as the means of procuring a ſupply of 
freſh proviſions. The only weapons which theſe tra- 
vellers had to repel the attack of an enemy, were five 
or ſix cutlaſſes. Thus armed, and provided with eight 
or nine days proviſions, which was all they could carry, 
they ſet out, under the direction of captain Coxon, on the 
7th, to reach the Cape, which was ſuppoted to be at the 
diſtance of 16 or 17 days journey. 

In the courſe of the ſecond day's journey the company 
fell in with a Mallayman, who ſpoke Dutch; but no en- 
treaties or offers of rewards could prevail on him to con- 
duct them to the Cape, which he ſaid was a great way 
off; that if he went into the Chriſtian country he ſhould 
be killed. He cautioned them to avoid the interior coun- 
try, as they would there meet with the Bo/themen Holten- 
tots, who would kill them. No information has been 
obtained of the captain or the principal people engaged 
in this forlorn traverſe after the 14th of Augu/t, All 
authority and ſubordination being then at an end, every 
one purſued the courſe which he beſt liked ; the common 
ſailors formed ſmall parties, chooſing rather to quit their 
officers, and truſt to the guidance of their own caprice. 
Of this whole company only nine Europeans, all common 
ſailors, and ſome Laſcars, are known to have eſcaped; 
and it is highly probable that all the reſt have miſcrably 
periſhed by fatigue, hunger, wild beaſts, or the ſavage 
inhabitants; although from the report of thoſe who have 
eſcaped, ſome of whom lived among the natives two or 
three months, the Cafes do not appear to be a blood- 
thirſty or cruel race of men, or inclined to commit wan- 
ton murder. Their weapons are not formidable, being 
only lances, in aid of which they throw ſtones ; for they. 
appeared cautious in the uſe of their lances, on account 
of the value which they ſet upon the iron with which they 
were pointed. They are intent on plunder; bur with 
them the only eſtimable things are metals, whether iron, 
copper, or braſs, ſo that they would forcibly cut the 
buttons from a man's coat, if they happened to be metal 
ones; but if the owner quietly acquieſced in the loſs, 
they would not offer any injury to his perſon ; on the 
contrary, they frequently exchanged ſweet potatoes, the 
only article of food we hear of among them, for pieces 


of metal, 
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VIII. 


Of the inland Empires of MONOMOT APA, and MONOMUGI. 


De Situation, Extent, Climate, and Produce of Mono- 
MOTAPA. The Perſons, Dreſs, and Food of the Na- 
tives, The Splendor of the Emperor. His Wives, and 
their Empleyments. The principal Officers of his Court. 
The Manner of adminiſtering Juſtice. Religion. A De- 
ſcription of the Metropolis, and the Grandeur of the Palace. 


HE inland country of Monomotapa is bounded by 

the maritime kingdom of Sofala on the eaſt ; the 

river Spiritu Sano on the ſouth; the mountains of 

Caffraria on the weſt; and the river Cuama on the north, 

which parts it from Monomugi. It is ſituated between 

41 and 56* E. longitude, and between 14 and 25%. la- 

titude; and is ſix hundred and ſeventy miles from north to 
ſouth, and fix hundred and fifteen from eaſt to weſt. 

The climate of Monomotapa is ſaid to be temperate, 
though the far greater part of it lies within the ſouthern 
tropic. The air is clear and healthy, the foil fertile, and 
ſo well watered by ſeveral fine rivers as to abound with 
paſture grounds, on which are bred a prodigious multitude 
of cattle, eſpecially of the larger ſort, on which the inha- 
bitants ſet a higher value than on their gold. Their ground 
produces plenty of rice, millet, and other grain; but no 
wheat. T hey have a variety of excellent fruit-trees, and 
plenty of ſugar-canes, which grow here without any 
culture. Their foreſts abound with wild beaſts, and va- 
rious kinds of game; and their rivers, of which they 
have a great number, are not only repleniſhed with fiſh, 
but gold is waſhed down from the mountains. They have 
ncithtier horſes nor any other beaſts of burden, except vaſt 
herds of elephants, which are moſtly wild, and ſeveral 
thouſands of them are annually deſtroyed for the ſake of 
their teeth, which the natives ſell to the Portugueſe. 
They have a kind of ſtag of an extraordinary ſize and 
ſwiftneſs, and oftriches that are extremely large. 

The natives are black, with woolly hair; but are wel] 
ſhaped, robuſt, ſwift of foot, and healthy. They delight 
much in war, which they prefer to traffic; and the peo- 

le of the lower claſs are extremely expert at diving, their 
chief buſineſs being to fetch ſand or mud from the bottom 
of rivers, ponds, and lakes, in order to obtain the gold 
that is mixed with it, and which they exchange with the 
Portugueſe for cotton and other cloths, with various forts 
of merchandizes and trinkets, 

The Monomotapas go naked almoſt as low as the 
waiſt; but from thence downwards are covered with a 
piece of cloth of various colours, and dreſs more or Jeſs 
\ richly, according to their rank and circumſtances. The 
cloth worn by the common people is dyed cotton; but 
perſons of quality uſually wear India ſilks, or cotton em- 
broidered with gold, over which they have generally the 
ſkin of a lion, or ſome other wild beaſt, with a tail hang- 
ing behind, and trailing on the ground. 

Their chief food is the fleſn of oxen and elephants, 
ſalted and dried fiſh, and a great variety of fruits. Among 
the laſt is one called caſaema, which is ſhaped like an 
apple, is very ſweet, and of a bright violet colour; but 
is ſo pernicious in its effects, when. eaten in too great a 
quantity, that it never fails of cauſing a violent dytentery 
and bloody flux. Perſons of wealth have their liquors 
commonly mixed with manna, ambergriſe, muſk, and 
other perfumes, of which they are extremely fond, and 
uſe them not only in their meat and drink, but in their 
apartments. All the flambeaux burnt before the emperor 
are ſaid to be perfumed in the ſame manner. 

The men are allowed to marry as many wives as they 
pleaſe, or as they can maintain; but the firſt is always 
conſidered as the chief and miſtreſs, and her children as 
'the father's heirs; while the reſt are only deemed as 
ſervants. 

The emperor of Moenomotapa is ſaid to live in great 
ſtate, and to have a conſiderable number of princes 
ſubject or tributary to him. His uſual dreſs is a kind of 


between his legs, is tucked up under his girdle, He Ic 
wears a brocaded mantle on bis ſhoulders ; his a " 
adorned with a magnificent collar that falls bejgy hi 
breaſt; and is enriched with diamonds, rubies, emeralds, 
and other precious ſtones, Of the ſame rich materia] ; 
a band which encompaſſes his turban, and on his le 4 : 
buſkins richly wrought and embroidered with a0. OI 
pearls, 
Whenever he goes abroad he is either carried in a 
lanquin, or mounted on an elephant, His palanguic is 
borne by four perſons of quality, and over it is a ma Th 
hcent canopy richly embroidered and beſpangled with 
pearls and «precious ſtones, If the weather happens to 
before him. On theſe occaſions, beſides his other rep. 
lia, he affects to wear hanging at his ſide a ſmall ſpade 
with an ivory handle, and an arrow in each hand, Theſe 
he calls the enſigns of his royalty. The ſpade is ſaid to 
be the emblem of induſtry, intimating that his ſubjects 
ought to apply themſelves to the cultivation of their 
lands, leſt by negleting it they ſhould be reduced to in- 
digence, and thereby pilfer and ſteal ; on which account 
one of the arrows in his hand ſhews his power to puniſh 
crimes, and by the other he declares himſelf the protec- 
tor and defender of his people. | 

On his going abroad in this public manner, whether 
to war or for diverſion, or to viſit his dominions, his ſub- 
jects, who pay him the moſt profound homage and re. 
ſpect, never fail of appearing in crowds to wiſh him all 
imaginable ſucceſs, and at proper diſtances on the road 
through which he paſſes, ſacrifice a deer or ſome other 
victim. Over this he rides, and his augurs, who al- 
ways aſſiſt on ſuch occaſions, carefully obſerve the mo- 
tions of the liver, heart, &c. of the dying creature; 
and from thence proclaim his enterprize or journey ſue⸗ 
ceſsful or otherwiſe, If the former, the people fill the 
air with ſhouts and acclamations; and if the latter, with 
doleful ſounds: but theſe monarchs will ſeldom preceed 
farther on their journey or deſign when thoſe ſoothlayers 
predict its being unſucceſsful, 

The emperor is ſerved at table upon the knee. He is 
commoniy attended at ſuch times by a great number of 
officers, who keep a moſt profound ſilence. The plates, 
diſhes, and bowls belonging to his table, are ſaid to be 
a kind of porcelain curiouſly wrought with ſprigs of gold. 
Ass theſe ſovereigns conſtantly keep a numerous ſtand- 
ing army, they are the leſs liable to be diſturbed either by 
the revolt of the many tributary princes, or by an inva- 
lion of the neighbouring nations. The emperor, as 2 
farther ſecurity, alſo obliges his vaſlals and tributaries to 
ſend their ſons in order to be educated in his court, where 
they are taught to acknowledge his authority, and are 
Kept as hoſtages of the fidelity of their parents, To this 
double policy he adds a third, which is once a year ſend- 
ing ambaſſadors to all the grandees, who are vaſlals to 
the crown, to give them what is ſtiled the new fire. No 
ſooner do theſe ambaſſadors arrive at the court of a vaſſal, 
than they order him, in the emperor's name, to put out 
*his fire, on pain of being declared a rebel; which being 
complied with, he comes and lights it afreſh at the fire 
brought by the ambaſſadors for that purpoſe : and ſhould 
any vaſſal or tributary refuſe to conform to this order, 
war would be immediately declared againſt him. 

As the emperors of Monomotapa are thus careful to 
keep all their vaſſals within due obedience, ſo they ar? 
ſaid to be no leſs ſolicitous to preſerve the affections of 
their ſubjects by acts of benignity. The only tribute they 
exact from them is a ſmall and inconſiderable free gift, 
when they apply to them for juſtice, or ſome other tavourz 
this being eſteemed a mark of reſpect due from an inferior 
whenever he approaches a ſuperior, | 

The emperor is ſaid to have a thouſand wives, and all 
of them the daughters of ſome of his vaſſal princes ; but 


long veſt, Which falls down to his knees, then croſſing 
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the firſt alone enjoys the title and honours of an emprels 
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n. Among theſe, nine immediately take place af- 
oh. ws reſs, and enjoy ſome conbder.vl- employment 
way egy Ok firſt of them is ftiled muzurira, or mother 
cee tugueſe, ſhe being their advocate with the em— 
90 The next is the mahanda, who pertorms the 

* ce in favour of the Moors. The other ſeven 
_ en their reſpective titles and employments, 
on 1 f them their ſeveral revenues, which enable 
3 e in great ſtate; and as ſoon as one of them 


liv a 
Jag in the next rank ſucceeds to her title, poſt, and 
ies, 


e and as many of his other wives as the 
var invites, accompany him into the country to 
10 at the gathering in his harveſt; and if he be hin- 
; d by war, or otherwiſe, the empreſs takes the whole 
1 fit upon herſelf, and aſſigns to the other wives 
2 "ſeveral taſks, Theſe are to overlook a certain 
er of the ſoldiers, or other ſubjects employed in that 
c, who are obliged to pay the emperor the ſervice 
Ideen days in thirty, and to bring their own proviſions 
vith them; though when he is preſent he commonly 
10 lies them with oxen, ſheep, and other eatables. 
Tue emperor is always accompanied by a numerous 
band of muſicians, jeſters, and buffoons, each under their 
own captain or maſter of the revels. During the even- 
ine, and even for the whole night, he is ſometimes enter- 
une with vocal and inſtrumental muſic, or with the 
jeſts and buffoonerics of thoſe who endeayour to divert 
be principal officers in his court are the ningame« 
fa, or governor of the kingdom, who is a kind of prime- 
miniſter; the mhomaſha, or captain- general; the am- 
baja, or lord high-ſteward, who, among other privileges, 
has that of naming a new empreſs when the old one dies; 
but ſhe muſt be either one of the ſiſters or a near rela- 
tion of the emperor; the inhantori, or captain of the 
band of muſicians, who has a great number of them 
under him, and is himſelf a great lord; the nuratas, or 
captain of the van-guard ; and the buturumo, which ſig- 
nifies the king's right hand. All theſe are ſtyled lords, 
as are alſo the two chief cocks belonging to his majeſty, 
who are generally his relations; and the under cooks are 
likewiſe men of quality: but none of theſe muſt be above 
twenty years old ; for when they have arrived at that 
age they are preferred to greater poſts, 

All Jaw-ſuits may be brought before the emperor by 
appeal, and the former judgments be either confirmed or 
annulled by his authority. He has no priſoners in his 
dominions, becauſe every trial is ſummarily determined 
according to the evidence given by the witneſſes, and 
every crime is puniſhed immediately after conviction, 

Moſt of the inhabitants are idolaters. They call the 
Supreme Being Maxiri, or Atuo, and believe him to be 
the creator of the world. Their principal feſtivals are 
on the firſt day of the new moon, and the anniverſary of 
their emperor's birth, They pay great honours to a vir- 
gin they call Peru, and have a convent in which they ſhut 
up a number of young women. | 

The metropolis of the einpire is called Benematapa, or 
Medrioan, The houſes are built with timber, or earth, 
neatly white-waſhed both within and without, and the 
roofs are large and in the form of a bell. Theſe are more 
or Jels lofty according to the rank of the owners. 

The greateſt ornament of the city is the imperial pa- 


es 
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lace, which is a large and ſpacious wooden ſtructure with 
four great porticos, where the emperor's guards ſtand 
centry in their turn. The out-parts are fortified with. 
towers, and the infide 1s divided into ſeveral ſpacious 
room» hung with cotton hangings of very lively colours. 
Some pretend that the cielings, beams, and rafters, are 
gilt or covered with plates of gold; that the apartments 
are furniſhed with chairs, which are painted, gilt, and 
enameled ; and that candleſticks of ivory hang by filver 
chains, 

It ought not to be omitted, that the Portugueſe have 
ſeveral forts in the country, which one of the emperors 
allowed them to build, out of gratitude for the ſervice 
they had done him, in aſſiſting him to reduce ſome re- 
volted vyaſlals to obedience, 


— — 


The Empire of Monomugi. 
MONOMUGI, of which very little is known, is 


another inland country ſaid to be ſituated near the equa» 
tor, and is bounded by Monemotapa on the ſouth, and on 
the weſt by Congo; but it is ſo little trequented, and fo 
unknown to the Europeans, that it is impoſſible to aſcer- 
tain its extent, There are ſeveral petty princes on all 
ſides, who are either tributary or ſubject to this crown, 
The climate is very unhealthy, and the air extremely 
hot; but the country abounds in gold, filver, copper, 
and ivory, The natives clothe themſelves in filks and 
cottons, Which they buy of ſtrangers, and wear necklaces 
of tranſparent amber beads, brought them from Cambaya. 
Their monarch conſtantly endeavours to be at peace 
with the neighbouring princes, in order to keep an open 
trade with Mombaza, Melinda, and Duilia, on the eaſt, 
and with Congo on the weſt; from all which countries 
the black merchants reſort hither for gold. The religion 
of the country is idolatry, and it does not appear that 
either Chriſtianity or 2 have got any footing 
there. 
Neither the accounts of travellers nor the maps agres 
in the names of the kingdoms and towns of this country; 
nor are there any particulars known relating to them. 
We ſhall therefore now proceed up the weſtern coaſt 
of Africa; but here, particularly reſpecting the ſouthern 
part, we find the ſame uncertainty; and we no ſooner arrive 
at the north of the country of the Hottentots, than we 
meet with confuſed, ridiculous, and abſurd accounts. 
The Portugueſe writers, who about a hundred and fifty 
years ago deſcribed thoſe countries, ſeem to have in- 
dulged a ſpirit of romance, which is highly improper 
when the public is to be made acquainted with regions 
entirely unknown; and the reader, who with impar- 
tial eye ſearches for truth, is ſurfeited with fictions, and 
amuſed with an account of nations of Amazons, and can- 
nibals perpetually at war, whoſe ſhambles are filled with 
the limbs of their captives expoſed publicly to ſale; who, 
though extremely numerous, bury all their children alive, 
recruiting their armies with thoſe taken in war. Theſe 
are the only writers who have deſcribed 1Mcnomugi and 
Mataman, or Matapan, which laſt is repreſented as a de- 
ſart waſte, inhabited by theſe barbarians; at leaſt no 
European nations have found it worth their while to ſettle 


colonies or even factories there. 


$& CT. I. 


Of BEnGUuELA 


Its dituation, Extent, and Rivers; with a conciſe Account 
of Old Benguela, 


LA the deſart coaſt of Mataman, or Matapan, 
and proceeding to the north, four kingdoms extend 


along the weſt coalt, which are frequently included by 
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| from 16* S. to 4 30 


GH A F. F. 


Of CONGO, including the Kingdoms of BENGUELA, ANGOLA, CONGO 
PROPER, and LOANGO. 


| geographers under the 2 name of Congo, ſtretching 

. latitude ; that is, above twelve 
hundred miles in length, from north to ſouth ; but they 
in no part reach two hundred miles from the ſea within 
the land. This extenſive country is bounded by the 
kingdom of Benin and Negritia on the north, by the in- 
land unknown countries of Africa on the eaſt, and by the 
Atlantic ocean on the weſt. 


But as theſe kingdoms are not ſubje& to Congo, 8 
a 
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ſhall give the ſituation and ſome of the moſt remarkable 
particulars of esch ſeparately; and, as they agree in their 
natural hiſtory as well as in the manners of the people, 
we ſhall, to avoid repetition, give thoſe under Congo 
Proper. 

The kingdoms we are now to deſcribe are thoſe of 
Benguela, Angola, Congo Proper, and Loango, We ſhall 
begin with the firſt. Benguela is bounded on the north 
by Angola, by the kingdom of Matapan on the ſouth, and 
by the ocean on the welt ; the coaſt of this kingdom be- 
gins at Cape Ledo on the north, and extends to Cape Negro 
on the ſouth; that is from 9® 200 to 16” 30“ 8. latitude, 
which is about four hundred and thirty miles. 

Its chief rivers, beginning at the north, are the Longo, 
or Moreno, the Nica, the Catonbella, the Gubororo, or St. 
Franciſca, which runs through the middle of it, the Farſa, 
the Cytcmbo, and the Great river Cuneni, all which run 
from eaſt to weſt. 

T he climate is extremely noxious, for ſtrangers and the 
Europeans ſettled there are ſaid to look as if taken out of 
their graves. 

The men wear ſkins round their waiſts and beads about 
their necks; they are armed with darts headed with iron, 
and with bows and arrows. 

The women wear about their neck a heavy collar of 
copper, and have little copper bracelets round their arms 
reaching to their elbows about their waiſt they have a 
kind of cloth made of the bark of the inſandie tree, and 
on their legs they have copper rings, 

The capital of the kingdom, named Cd Benguela, is 
ſituated in 10 30” S. latitude, and gives its name to a 
province that extends thirty miles along the coaſt, In 
this city the Portugueſe have built a fort, encompaſſed 
with paliſadoes and a ditch: the whole is ſurrounded 
with houſes, and ſhaded with orange, lemon, bznnana, 
and other trees. The bay of Benguela lies to the ſouth 
of the town, and is about two leagues broad at the en- 
trance; but before the town lies a ſandbank, which 
makes it neceſlary for ſhips to caſt anchor at the diſtance 
of about a league from it. | 


Sa Ci. 
Of ANG 0L A. 


HOUGH this country is called by the European: 
Angela, among the natives it has the name of 
D:;mbo. This kingdom is bounded on the north by Congo 


Proper, on the eaſt by Malemba, or Majrmba, on the ſouth | 


by Benguela, and on the weſt by the ocean. The coun- 
try is watered by ſeveral rivers, the moſt conſiderable of 
which is the Dande and the Coanza. The ſoil is fertile; 
it produces Indian corn, beans, oranges, lemons, and ſcve- 
ral other fruits; and is rich in mines of ver, copper, and 
other metals. | 

The inhabitants reſemble thoſe of Congo, which we 
ſhall particularly deſcribe. They are, however, in ge- 
neral very lazy; ard, though they have plenty of provi- 
ſions, are fonder of dog's fleſh than of any other meat, 
and therefore fatten them and ſell their fleſh in the 
ſhambles. 

The people are divided into four claſſes, the firſt of 
which are noblemen ; the ſecond are ſtiled children of 
the dominion, theſe are natives, and for the moſt part 
artificers and huſbandmen ; the third are the ſlaves of the 
ſeveral lords, who are conſidered as a part of their pro- 
perty; and the fourth are the ſlaves taken in war. 

T hey manure their ground by caiting up the earth into 
a ridge, leaving a furrow on either fide, into which, 
when the rivers are ſwelled by the rain which flows from 
the mountains, they cut their banks and let in the water; 
which having remained there for ſome time, they let it 
out into their canals, cloſe up the banks, and ſoon after 
the earth becomes proper for recciving their ſeed, which 
ſoon grows up, and is fit to be reaped in three months 
time. 

Polygamy prevails here, and the firſt wife is ſuperior 
to the reſt, While a child has no teeth, the woman 
keeps from her huſband ; but as ſoon as theſe appear, all 
the friends and acquaintance of both ſexes carry the in- 
fant in their arms . rom houſe to houſe, playing and ſing- 


COL a 
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ing, to procure ſome gift for it, and are ſeldo 
put off with a denial. The huſbands ſtay at home 
employ themſelves in ſpinning and weaving DOI 
while the women buy, fell, and perform the . 
which is generally done by men in other countries May 
they are ſo jealous of their huſbands, that if they obſers 
them ſpeak to any other woman, they are preſently in , 
flame, and make the place ring with their clamour. l 

When any perſon dies, they waſh the corpſe, 2 

2 . . » and 
winding it up, comb out the hair, and put on nw 
cloaths: they then carry it to the grave, which js made 
like a vault, where it is ſet upon a ſeat made of earch 
with many glaſs beads, and trifles about it. The wealthy 
ſprinkle blood upon the carth, and pour out wine, which 
is ſaid to be done in remembrance of the deceaſed. 

The trade of the Portugueſe and other Europeans in 
Angola, conſiſts in purchaſing ſlaves. Theſe are boy ht 
above an hundred and fifty, or two hundred miles up — 
country, and from thence ſent down to the coaſt, A1 
ſorts of commodities are imported thither, particular 

N N ; | y 
cloth, kerieys, ticking, Silgſia and other linen, gold and 
ſilyver lace, ſeamen's knives, linſeed oil, all ſorts of ſpices 
brandy, white ſugar, Turky carpets, coloured yarn, ſew⸗ 
ing ſilk, needles, pins, beads, large fiſh hooks, Canary wine 
and horſe tails, the latter of which are much eſteemed. 

The king of Angela acknowledges no kind of ſubjec. 
tion to the king of Congo, though the country was for. 
merly ſubject to him; for about the middle of the fix. 
teenth century, one of the nobles named Angola, by the 
aſſiſtance of the Portugueſe, made war ipon the reſt of 
the nobility, and ſubdued them, till they all became his 
tributaries. 

The military diſcipline of the people of Angela and 
Congo is nearly the fame ; fur both of them uſually fight 
on toot, and divide their army into ſeveral troops, formin 
themſelves according to the ground, and diſplaying their 
enſigns and banners. The motions of their troops are re- 
gulated by the captain-general, who placing himſelf in 
the centre of the army, by the ſound of inſtruments gives 
his orders whether to adyance or rctire, turn to the right, 
or left, join battle, or perform any other warlike action. 

They chiefly make uſe of three ſorts of martial muſic, 
The firit is a kind of drum, on which they beat with ivo- 
ry ſticks. The ſecond is ſhaped like a bell reverſed, and 
made of thin plates of iron; upon theſe they ſtrike with 
wooden ſticks. The third fort are elephant's teeth hol. 
lowed, and blown at a hole made in the fide, the found 
reſembling that of a horn, Theſe ſeveral inſtruments 
are of different ſizes, the larger are for the uſe of the cap- 
tain-genetal, and the ſmaller for the inferior officers; fo 
that when they hear the general's drum, horn, or bell, 
they anſwer in the fame note, to ſignify that they un- 
deritand his pleaſure. 

"Their arms are the bow and arrow, ſword, dagger, 
and ſhield. The common ſoldiers, who go naked from 
their waiſt upwards, uſe bows and daggers, with hafts 
like knives; thoſe they ſtick in their girdles. Their bows 
are three feet long, with ſtrings made cf the bark of 
trees; the arrows, which are of the ſame length, are not 
lo thick as a man's finger, and have iron heads; they 
alſo uſe broad ſwords, muſkets, and piſtols, which they 
buy of the Portugueſe. | 

They advance to war with beat of drum, and the 
{ound of horns, and having diſcharged a flight of arrows, 
dexteroufly wheel about, and leap from place to place to 
avoid the arrows of the enemy, "There are common!y 
ſome ſturdy youths in the van, who with the ringing of 
the bells that hang at their girdles encourage the rett, 
After the firſt bodies have fought till they are weary, 
upon the ſound of a horn they reireat, and others ſupply 
their places, till one ide proves victorious. 

The people fly as ſoon as their general is lain, and ate 
never to be rallied. Ihe king never goes to war in pet- 
ſon ; the ſtrength of his army conſiſts entirely in the in- 
fantry, he having few or no horſes, and therefore te 
commanders are frequently carried on the ſhoulders cf 
their ſlaves. | 

The chief town of Angola, and one of the moſt conſi- 
derable belonging to the Portugueſe ſettlements on this 
lide of Africa, is named St. Paul de Loaudo; it is _ 
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cov PROPER: 


ated on the iſle of Loandi, which is twelve miles in 
length, and three quarters of a mile in breadth, and 
ſands in 8e 45 S. latitude, The town is large and hand- 
ſome, conſidering the country, and contains about three 
thouſand houſes built of ſtone, and covered with tiles; 
deſides a vaſt number of the huts of the negroes made of 
raw and earth. It has a good harbour, defended by a 
fort, and is a biſhop's ſee. Ihe jeſuits had a college here, 
and there are ſeveral other religious houſes; but they 
have no freſh water. 

The Pertugueſe, however, do not ſeem to be ſo much 
matters of the coaſt of Angola as they are of Congo Proper; 
for both the Exgliſp and Dutch trade hither with the na- 
tives, and annually purchaſe a great number of ſlaves, 


which they carry to America. P 


SECT. II. 
Of CoxGo PROPER. 


Is Situation, Climate, Mountains; Minerals, Marbles, 
and Precious Stones. Of the Agriculture and Harvelts, 
with the different Sort of Grain and Pulſe. Of the Man- 
dioca, ar Manioc Root, with the Manner in which it is 
ground into Meal. | 


HIS kingdom is bounded on the north by the river 
Zaira; on the eaſt by a ridge of mountains and 
the kingdom of Matemba; on the ſouth by Angola, from 
which it is parted by the river Dande; and on the weſt 
by the Atlantic ocean. It extends along the ſea-coalt 
from cape Dande to the mouth of Zaira, which is about 
fixty leagues 3 but is ſaid to extend to a greater length to 
the eaſtward, though its limits on that fide are not de- 
termined, 

The climate of Congo is reported to be extremely tem- 
perate, conſidering its being ſituated very near the equa- 
tor, The winter begins in March, when the ſun enters 
the northern ſigns, and the ſummer in September, when 
the ſun enters the ſouthern ſigns, and in this ſeaſon it 
never rains; but during five months of their winter, 
that is, April, May, June, July, and Auguſt, they have 
but few fair days, the rain pouring down with prodi- 
gious force, the rivers overflowing their banks, and lay- 
ing all the Jow lands under water, 

The philoſophic and deſcriptive muſe of Thomſon will 
repreſent theſe ſcenes full to the reader's view. 
| Jo the hot equator crouding faſt, 

Where highly rarety'd, the yielding air 

Admits their ſtream, inceſſant vapours roll, 

2 clouds on clouds continual heap'd, 

Or whirl'd tempettuous by the guſty wind, 

Or ſilent borne along, heavy and flow, F 

With the big ſtores of ſteaming oceans charg'd. . 

Meantime, amid theſe upper ſeas, condens'd, 

Around the cold atrial mountain's brow, 

And by conflicting winds together daſh'd, - © 

*. N 7 ene thrones 9 
rom cloud to cloud the rending 11 4 

Till in the furious elemental — 8 e 

Diſſolv'd, the whole precipitated maſs, gy" mr 

Unbroken flodds and ſolid torrents, pours. > | 

The winds in winter through all theſe regions blow from 
the north to the weſt, and from the north to north-eaſt, 
driving the clouds toward the mountains with great vio- 
tence, where being gathered and compreſſed, they are ſeen 
on the tops of theſe eminences, and ſoon after diſcharge 
Hemfelves in ſhowers. During their ſummer the winds 
blow from the ſouth to the ſouth-eaſt, and as they clear 
the ſouthern ſkies, drive the rain into the northern re- 
sions. Theſe winds cool the air, the heat, of which 


theſe countries, nor is any to be ſeen on the tops of the! 


whole columns, with their capitals and baſes of a pro- 
digious ſize, may be dug. There are even ſaid to be 
whole mountains of porphyry, jaſper, and marble of 
various colours, refembling thoſe which at Roe are 


called marbles of Numidia, Africa, and Ethiopia, There 


is alſo a ſtone ſpeckled with grains, or ſtreaks, ſome of 
which contain beautiful hyacinths ; for the ſtreaks, which 
are diſperſed like veins through the body of the ſtone, 
may be plucked out, like the kernels of a pomegranate, 
when they fall into grains and little pieces of perfect 
hyacinth. Beautiful columns may be formed of the 
whole maſs, which is very ſparkling. There are other 
ſtones, which ſeem inlaid with copper and other metals; 
theſe are very beautiful, and take a fine poliſh, 

There are every year two harveſts in the kingdom of 
Congo; tor they begin to ſow in January, and reap in 
April: the ſecond ſeed-time is in September, and they 
reap what is then ſowed in December. In cultivating 
the earth, they make uſe of neither plough nor ſpade, 
The clouds no fooner begin to afford the leaſt moiſture, 


che firſt heavy ſhower has fallen, proceed to turn vp the 
8 with a ſlight hoe, which is fixed to a handle about 
to ſpans long; with this they cut into the earth with 
one hand, and with the other ſcatter the ſeed, which they 
carry in a bag by their ſides. While they are employed 
in this exerciſe, they are generally obliged to carry their 
children upon their backs in ſwathing rolls, to prevent 
their being hurt by the number of inſects that upon this 
occaſion come out of the earth. They bear their child- 
ren in the ſame manner even when they carry burdens, 
In this country is a ſort of grain which the inhabitants 
call Juco, that nearly reſembles muſtzrd-ſeed ; but it is 
ſomewhat bigger, It is ground with hand-mills, yields 
a very white meal, and makes fine, well-taſted bread, 
| ot at all inferior to that made of wheat. There is alſo 
a kind of mullet, called the corn of Congo, and another 
ſort called Portugueſe corn, They have likewiſe maize, 
but they give it to their hogs; and they are not fond of 
rice, of which they have great plenty, 

T hey have various ſorts of pulſe, for the moſt part un- 
known in Europe, among which 1s a fort not unlike rice: 
it grows upon a ſhrub, and will laſt two or three years, 
yielding fruit every fix months in great abundance, 

According to Dapper, they make bread of the root of 
what the natives call mandioca, or manic root, reduced 
to meal: this plant is of various forts, which differ in 
the roots, colour, and quality. The leaves reſemble 
thoſe of the oak, and are of a deep green, with many 
veins and prickles, The ftem ſhoots upright fix or 
eight feet high, ſpreading into many branches ; but the 
wood is weak, like that of the willow, the bloſſom ſmall, 
and the ſeed like Palma Chriſti, but of no value. When 
they cultivate this plant, they dig up the earth, beat it 
ſmall, and throw it up into heaps, then lopping off twigs, 


two or three in each heap, with the ends four or five inches 
above the earth, Theſe inſtantly take root, and in about 


| eighteen months time ſhoot up to their full height, with ma- 
Iny branches, and a body as thick as a man's arm. To make 
the root grow. large, they keep the ground clean by weed- 


ing it; and when it is come to its perfect maturity, cut 
the ſtem cloſe to the earth. The root being afterward dug 
ut, and the outſide taken off, they reduce it to flour, by 

rinding it ina mill made like the wheel of a waggon. The 
tellies of the wheel are a ſpan broad, and the bottom co- 
vered with copper, ſet with ſharp points in the manner of a 
grater, and underneath is a trough, into which the meal 
falls. Many houſes are built for this work, that are above a 
hundred feet long, and thirty or forty broad, with ten fur- 


Ich meal as he thinks fit; and if he has a houſe with 


would otherwiſe be inſupportable. No ſnow falls in [= on each ſide, Every huſbandman may make as 


— except toward the Cape of Gad Hope, and 
me other hills, called by the Portugueſe the Snowy 
eg | 

opper is found in many parts of Congo, eſpeciail 
dear the City of Pemba, where that metal i ſo deep : 


mncture of yellow, that it has been miſtaken for gold, 
ere are alſo mines of filver and iron. | 
c mountains of Congo in many places have quar- 
of excellent ſtone of various kinds, from whence 


ties 


* 


"twenty furnaces, he commonly employs fifty or ſixty 


{laves in weeding, hoeing, grinding, and drying. 


The maniac is not rendered fit for human food till after 


it has undergone a tedious preparation. Its firſt ſkin 
muſt be ſcraped : it muſt be waſhed, raſped, and preſſed, 
to extract the aqueous parts, which are a ſlow pojfon, 
againſt the effects of which there is no known antidote. 
The roaſting of it cauſes every noxious particle which it 
poſſeſſes in its vegetating ſtate entirely to evaporate. 

5D When 


than the women ſet fire to the herbs and roots, and after 


or taking ſlips about a foot long, and an inch thick, ſet 
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When there appeats no more ſteam, it is taken off the 
iron plate on which it was roaſted, and laid to cool. It 
has been found nearly as baneful to the human body to 
cat it hot as when it is raw. This root grated, and re- 
duced into little grains by roaſting, is called flour of ma- 
nioc. Its paſte is called caſ/ava, It would be dangerous 
to eat as much caſſava as flour of manioc, becauſe the 
former is leſs roaſted. Both keep a long time, and are 
very nouriſhing, but ſomewhat hard to digeft. Perſons 
unaccuſtomed to this food think it infipid, but the uſe of 
it renders it palatable, Raynal Hift, Pol. liv. xi. This 
root has long been cultivated in the %%% India iflands, 
where a great number of the native white people prefer 
it to the beſt wheat, ** It is,” ſays Raynal, ** the 
moſt valuable preſent the Antilles have received from 
Africa.” ; 

Garden plants and roots grow here with little labour, 
particularly cabbages, but theſe are more open than 
with us; caul:;flonwers, ſpinach, purſlain, ſage, hyſſop, thyme, 
feveet-marjoram, coriander- ſeed, turnips, potatoes, carrois, 
radiſbes, and many others, beſides ſeveral unknown in 


Europe. 


d &-C T, N. 
Of the Timber and Fruit Trees of Congo, and the neigh- 


bouring Countries, particularly the Enſada, and Mirrone 
Tree, the Moſuma Cotton Tree, the Maginette, and the 
Mignamigna. Of the Beaſts, with @ particular Deſcrip- 
tion of the Dante, and the Ninoſſi. Of the Birds, Rep- 
tiles, and Fiſhes, 


HERE are trees here of an amazing fize, the chief 
of which is called by the natives en/ada, and com- 
monly ſpring up in one thick body to a great height. 
At the top they ſhoot forth many branches, from which 
deſcend ſmall ftrings of a yellowiſh colour, which on 
their reaching the ground take root, and fpring up again 
like new plants, and in a little time cncreafe to a large 
bulk, from whence fall new pendulums, which taking 
root again, ſpring up as before; ſo that it has been al- 
ſerted, that ſometimes a fingle tree will extend its boughs 
above a thouſand paces, forming a wood large enough 
for ſeveral thouſand men to ſhelter themſelves under the 
branches, which grow ſo very cloſe, that the ſun- beams 
cannot penetrate them. The leaves of the young boughs 
reſemble thoſe of the quince-tree, they being of a whitiſh 
green, and woolly. The fruit, which is red both with- 
in and without, grows between the leaves of the young 
branches, like a common fig. Under its uttermoſt bark, 
they find ſomething like a. thread or yarn, which being 
beaten, cleanſed, and drawn out in length, the common 
people make into a kind of cloth. This and the follow- 
ing are evidently ſpecies of the Banyan tree, already de- 
ſcribed in treating of Hindaſlan; but its enormous growth 
is moſt probably ſomewhat exaggerated, 

The mirrone nearly reſembles the former; for the 
boughs alſo ſend down abundance of roots to the ground : 
the leaves are like thoſe of the orange-tree, and it is ge- 
nerally planted near the dwellings of the inhabitants, 
who pay to it a kind of religious veneration. 

By the river Zaira grows the maſuma- tree, of which 
the natives make canoes. The wood is fo extremely 
light, that it will not ſink though it be full of water. On 
theſe trees grow ſilk- cotton, which by ſea-faring people 
is uſed inſtead of feathers. Cotton alſo grows wild. 

Their fruits growing on ſhrubs are ananas, anones, 
bananas, aroſdſes, pompions, melons, cucumbers, &c. 

Among the fruit trees are citrons, lemons, and oranges. 
There is here a fruit tree which bears the name of the 
chunt; the fruit reſembles the giant-pear, its ſeed is like 
a bean, and its juice is exceedingly pleaſant, 

The cola fruit is as big as a pine apple, and incloſes 
other fruit like cheſnuts within its huſk. This fruit, be- 
ſides its other qualities, is eſteemed a ſovereign remedy 
in all diſeaſes of the liver. 

The guajavas have ſome reſemblance. to pears : they 
have ſhort ſtalks, are yellow without, and of a carnation 
colour within: they have a delicious taſte, but are of ſo 
cold a nature as to be unwholeſome. 

The granate plum reſembles the guajava; but is 
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1 has a pleaſing ſharp taſte, and is very whole. 
The maginette is a grain reſembling pepper, but 1 
larger, and grows in bunches; within theſe grains 6 
ſeeds like thoſe of a pomegranate, which, on being take, 
out, appear of a purple colour; but, 'on being dried in 
the ſun, become black, and have a biting taſte like pep- 
per. Here alſo grows a tree three or four feet high, vi 
{mall and narrow leaves, the fruit of which reſemble; the 
coriander; it firſt appearing in green knots, afterwarg 
in bloſſoms, and laſtly in a kind of ſmall grain, Theſe 
berries, when grown ripe and dried in the ſun, turn 
black and hard, and differ but little in taſte from Lal 
India pepper, only they are not fo hot. 

There are here alſo ſeveral kinds of palm, dats, and 
cacoa trees: there are likewiſe many trees that have medi. 
cinal virtues; but the moſt ſurpriſing of them all is the 
mignamigna, which is ſaid to produce poiſon in one part 
and its antidote in another; for if any perſon be poi⸗ 
ſoned, either by the wood or by the fruit, which refem- 
bles a ſmall lemon, he will then be cured by the leaves; 
and if he is poiſoned-by the leaves, he muſt then haue 
recourſe either to the fruit or the wood. 

Among the animals the Dante ſeems peculiar to this 
country. It is ſhaped and coloured much like an ox, 
though not fo large; its hoyns are like thoſe of a he-goat, 
but are blackiſh, very bright and ſhining, and the natives 
form them into a great variety of very pretty baubles, 
They make ule of the raw hide dried to cover their ſhield:, 
it being ſo tough that no arrow or dart can go through it, 
T his creature is very ſwift of foot, and when wounded will 
follow the ſcent or ſmoke of the gunpowder with ſuch 
fury, that the hunters haye no other way to avoid it, 
than by climbing a tree with all poſſible ſpeed ; and upon 
ſuch occaſions they always carry rope-ladders with them, 
which they faſten to ſome branch before they venture to 
fire, The wounded dante, finding his enemies out of 
his reach, ſtays at the foot of the tree for them, in 
which ſtation a ſecond, or perhaps a third ſhot lays 
him dead. Their fleth is eitcemed delicate food, and 
both the natives and the wild beaſts make continual war 
upon them; but nature has taught them to guard againſt the 
latter: they commonly go in large droves, ſeldom conſiſt- 
ing of leſs than a hundred, and, on their being attacked, 
they form themſelves into a ring, with their horns out- 
ward, with which they defend themſelves with ſurpriſing 
vigour and agility, They are of different colours like 
our cows, ſome black, others grey, and others brown. 
The nſnoffi is of the ſize ot a cat; it is of an aſh co- 
lour, and has two ſmall horns on its head. "This is faid 
to be the moſt fearful creature that lives, it being evet 
in motion, and ſtarting or running at the leaſt noiſe or 
breath of air. Even when it is drinking, it ſwallows 2 
ſingle gulp, then runs away, as if purſued, and with the 
ſame fear returns, till it has quenched its thirſt, It does 
the ſame when browzing on the graſs, at every blade it 
crops, Its fleſh has an exquiſite taſte, and the natives 
prefer its ſkin to that of any other creature, to make 
ſtrings for their bows. 

T here are here alſo the elephant and the rhinoceros, with 
red buffaloes, zebras, elks, lions, tygers, leopards, bears, Wis 
hoars, wolves, foxes, very large wild cats, catamuntainis 
civet cats, apes, baboons, and the orang-outang, which is of 
a middle ſpecies between the human and the baboon. 
Theſe are alſo found in the EAI Indies, where we have 
given a particular account of them. 

Here are alfo cows, ſheep, goats of ſeveral kinds, . 
fallow- deer, roe-bucks, hares, and rabbits. 

Theſe and the neighbouring kingdoms afford a va 
variety of both land and fea fowl. Among the former 
are plenty of oftrichcs of a ſurpriſing ſize. Their fe- 
thers, mixed with thoſe of the peacock, which are here 
no leſs numerous, and exceedingly beautiful, are uſed # 
enfigns and ſtandards, and made into very ſplendid umbrel- 
las. The king of Angola, we are told, keeps vaſt numbers 
of peacocks in a wood ſurrounded with high wal!s, and 
ſuffers none in his dominions to breed or have any of them 


becauſe he uſes their feathers in his royal enſigus. 


Turkiſh geeſe, hens, and ducks, both wild and tame, #5 
alſo here in vaſt plenty; and pheaſants are ſo numero 
and familiar, that boys take them alive in theu = 
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The fame may be ſaid of the prodigious quantity of 


wyd-cocks, pigeons, doves, and other ſmaller birds, which 
10 common in all theſe countries. 3 : 

They have a great variety of parrots, diſtinguiſhed by 
heit different ſizes and colours, particularly a ſmall fort 
not much bigger than a ſparrow, but of a fine ſhape and 
the moſt delightful colours. 
gut the molt eſteemed are thoſe diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of © birds of muſic.” Theſe are ſomething larger 
than the Canary bird, and of different colours, ſome being 
all over red, others green, with only the feet and bill 
back ; ſome are all white, others grey, dun, or black: 
theſe laſt have the ſweetelt note, and ſeem to talk in 
their ſinging. 

In ſome places the pools are covered with white he- 
ons, There is allo a fort of fowl like a crane, with the 
pin and feet red, and its feathers for the moſt part red and 
white ; but ſome are of a dark grey. Birds of prey, as 
worles, vultures, falcons of various forts, ſparrow-hawts, 
and othexs of the like nature, are here likewiſe very nu- 
merous. 

Wich reſpect to reptiles, the country is infeſted with a 
variety of ſerpents, ſome of which the Portugueſe prieſts 
have repreſen te as of ſo incredible a ſize, as to iwallow a 
ſatep whole, or even a {tag with its horns. There are 
rattle ſnakes, viper, tree-ſerpents, and many reptiles of 
other kinds; and the houſes are infeſted with ſcorpians. 

Fiſh, as in other maritime countries, are here alſo in 
great plenty and variety, both in the ſea and the rivers, 
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Of the Perſons, Dreſs, Manners, and Cuſtoms of the Con- 
goeſe. Their Entertainments, Muſic, and Dancing. 


HE complexion of the original natives is generally 
black, though not in the lame degree, ſome being 
of a deeper dye than others; and, ſince their intermixed 
marriages with the Portugueſe, they have varied from their 
native hue, ſome to a dark brown, ſome to an olive, and 
others to a blackiſh red. Their hair is black and woolly, 
and their eyes of a fine lively black; but they have nei- 
ther flat noſes nor thick lips. T heir ſtature is moſtly of 
the middle fize ; and, excepting their black complexion, 
they much reſemble the Portugueſe, though ſome of them 
are more corpulent than they. | 

In general they behave in a friendly manner toward 
ſtrangers, and are of a mild, courteous, and affable diſ- 
polition, eaſy to be overcome by reaſon ; yet inclined to 
drink to exceſs, eſpecially when they can get Spaniſh 
wine and brandy. In converſation they diſcover great 
quickneſs of parts and underſtanding, and expreſs them- 
{elves with ſuch good ſenſe and humour, that perſons of 
' the greateſt learning take delight in hearing them. 
They are, on the other hand, proud, revengeful, and 
much addicted to poiſoning one another on the ſmalleſt 
provocation; but if the offender be detected, he dies 
without mercy; and the enquiry is fo ftrict, that it is 
very difficult to eſcape. | 

| Lopez; obſerves, that the king of Congo and his cour- 
tiers were formerly cloathed from the waiſt downward 
with palm-tree cloth, faſtened with girdles of ihe ſame 
Ruff, They alſo hung before them, by way of orna- 
ment, the ſkins of ſmall tygers, Civet-Cats, ſables, mar- 
tens, and other animals, in the manner of an apron; and 
on their heads a Tap reſembling a hood. Next their 
eins they wore a kind of ſurplice which reached to their 
Knees, and was made of very fine palm-tree cioth, and 
tinged round the ſkirts: Theſe ſurplices were turned 
up again, and tucked upon the right ſhoulder. They 
wore yellow and red caps, ſo ſmall that they ſcarce co- 
vered their heads. Moſt of them went unſhod ; but the 
king and ſome of the oreat lords wore ſandals, like thoſe 
of the ancient Romans, made of palm-tree wood. The 
common people were drefled from the middle downward 
in the ſame manner, only the cloth was coarſer ; but the 
reſt of their body was naked. 
i he women uſed three kinds of aprons of different 
hg Ots one of which reached to their heels, and was 
get round. They had alſo a fort of Jacket, open be- 
= that reached from their breaſts to their girdle, and 

er their ſhoulders a cloak made of palm-tree cloth, 


their heads like thoſe worn by the men. Women of in- 
ferior rank were drefled in the ſame manner, only their 
cloth was coarſer; but the maid-tervants, and the wo- 
men of the loweſt rank, had only a cloth round their 
waiſt, and all the reſt of the body naked, 

When the Portugueſe firlt arrived this was the dreſs 
of the Congee/e ; but after their converſion to the Romi/h 
faith, the great lords of the court began to imitate their 
inſtructors in wearing cloaks, Sparn!/h hats, wide jackets 
of ſcarlet filk, and leather or velvet ſlippers. But the 
common people, both men and women, retained the old 
habit through neceſſity. Women of figure alſo drels like 
the Portugueſe, except their wearing no cloaks : they co- 
ver their head with a veil, over which they have a velvet 
cap adorned with jewels, and gold chains round their 
necks. 

The natives chiefly live upon fruit, roots, grain, and 
pulſe: their common drink is water, and they regale 
themſelves with palm wine. They are fond of entertain- 
ments, and commonly celebrate their feaſts in the even- 
ing, when they ſcat themſelves in a ring upon the graſs, 
and a large, thick, wooden platter is placed in the midſt 
of them. The eldeſt perſon prefent gives to every one 
his ſhare with great exactneſs, both as to quality and 
quantity, ſo that none have reaſon to complain, If any 
perſon whatſoever happens to be paſſing by where the 
gueſts are eating, he or ſhe thruſts into the ring without 
ceremony, and has an equal ſhare with the reſt, even 
though he ſhould come after the ſhares are allotted : 
in which caſe the carver takes ſome from every perſon's 
meſs to make up that for the ſtranger. It is the ſame if 
the chance-comers are numerous: they may eat and drink 
as freely as if invited; and when they perceive the platter 
empty, they riſe up and go away, without taking leave 
or returning thanks : nor do the people ever aſk theſe in- 
truders whence they came, or whither they are going. 

Theſe feaſts are kept on ſeveral occaitons, as, on a 
marriage, the birth of a child, their advancement to ſome 
dignity, or the like, when every one makes his lord 
a preſent ſuitable to his ability, and alſo aſliſts at the ſo- 
lemnity. 

At theſe entertainments they ſing love ſongs, and play 
upon an inſtrument of a very extraordinary ſhape; the 
body and neck reſemble thoſe of a lute, but the belly- 
part 15 not made of wood, but of a ſkin as thin as a blad- 
der. The ſtrings are hairs of the elephant's tail, or 
theads of palm-tree, reaching from the bottom of the in- 


ſtrument to the top of the neck, and tied to ſeveral rings 


placed ſome higher and others lower. At theſe rings 
hang thin plates of iron and filver, of different fizes and 
tones. When the ſtrings are ſtruck, the rings ſhake, 
which moving tae plates, the latter yield a confuſed kind 
of gingle. Thoſe who play on this inſtrument tune the 
ſtrings and ſtrike them with their fingers like a harp, 
very ſkilfully, ſo that they make a ſound agreeable 
enough. 

The molt ingenious of their inſtruments, as well as 
that moſt in uſe, is thus deſcribed by Carli. They take 
a ſtick which they bend like a bow, and tying it, bind 
to it fifteen long, dry, and empty gourds, or calabaſhes, 
of different ſizes to ſound different notes, with each a 
hole at the top, and a ſmaller hole three fingers lower, 
This laſt hole they ſtop up half way, and cover that at 
the top with a little thin bit of board at ſome diſtance 
above it. They then take a cord, made of the bark cf 
a tree, and faſtening it to both ends of the inſtrument, 
hang it about their neck. To play upon it, they uſe 
two ſticks, with the ends covered with a bit of rag, and 


ftriking upon the little boards, make the gourds gather 


wind; which being driven out of the half-ſtopped hole, 
give founds reſembling thoſe of an organ, and make an 
agreeable harmony, eſpecially waen three or four of them 
are played together, 

They have alſo flutes and pipes, which the court muſi- 
cians play upon very txilfully ; the common people alſo 
uſe pipes with little rattles, and other inſtruments which 
form a very rude ſound, 

They make their drums zin the following manner :— 
They cut the trunk of a tree three quarters of an ell long 
or more, for when they hang them about their necks 
they reach almoſt to the ground. Theſe they hollow 


eir faces were uncoyered, and they had a ſmall cap on * within, and cover the top and bottom with the ſkin of a 
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tyger, or ſome other beaſt, which makes a hideous noiſe | till noon, and at her return prepares the dinner, 


when they beat it, after their manner, with the open 
hand. 

Beſides theſe great drums, which are uſed in the army, 
there is a {ſmaller fort, made either of the fruit of the 
aliconda tree, or of a ſmaller piece of the trunk of a tree 
made hollow, with a ſkin over, one end only : theſe they 
beat upon only with one hand. 

When the people dance they keep good time with the 
muſic, clapping the palms of their hands together; but 
at court they generally move their feet in a kind of 
Moreſco meaſure, with great gravity, 

The chief paſtimes of the Congo blacks are dancing 
and ſinging. They alſo play at cards, ſtaking ſmall 
ſhells, which are their money. In the evening, when 
the women are returned with their children from the 
fields, they light a fire in the middle of their cottages, 
and fitting round it on the ground, eat what they have 
brought; then talk till they fall backward with ſlcep, 
and thus ſpend the night, 


SEC 1+ vi 


Of their Marriages ; the ſeparate Employments of the Hul- 
band and Wite ; the Treatmeut of their Children; their 
Funerals 2nd Mourning. 


HE people of Congo who have embraced the reli- 

gion of the Portugueſe, marry after their manner ; 
but will not be reſtrained from keeping as many miſtreſſe: 
as they can maintain. When a young man expreſles his 
defire to marry, his parents ſend a preſent to the relations 
of the young woman on whom he fixes his choice, re- 
queſting their daughter as a wife for their ſon. With 
this preſent an earthen pot of palm wine is alſo ſent, and 
before the preſent 1s received, all the wine is to be drank 
by the girl's parents and friends, the father and mother 
drinking firſt, After this is done, the father returns an 
anſwer, and his receiving the preſent is conſidered as a 
proof of his compliance. The young man upon this 
goes immediately with his friends and relations to the 
houſe of his miſtreſs's father, and, having received her of 
her parents, conducts her home, where he lives with her 
in order to be ſatisfied whether ſhe will have children, 
whether ſhe will be diligent in her daily labour, and 
prove very obedient : and if, in two or three years time, 
he finds her faulty in any of theſe points, he ſends her 
back to her parents, and has the preſent reſtored ; but 
when the fault is on his fide, he can recover nothing. 
The woman, however, is not confidered in a worſe light 
on this account, but generally undergoes another trial 
ſoon after. 

If after a man's enjoying, during two or three years, 
all the privileges and endearments of the marriage {tate, 
he at laſt ventures to tie the nuptial knot, he ſends to all 
his and his bride's relations, who never fail to come on 
the day appointed, dreſſed in the moſt coftly ornaments 
they can either purchaſe or borrow, Every one breaks 
out into congratulations and good-wiſhes, The prieſt, 
if any can be had (for in ſome parts of the kingdom they 
may happen to be whole years without ſeeing a prieſt) 
comes in and performs the ceremony ; then follows the 
dowry, and ſome mutual preſents, ſuitable to their rank, 

The marriage ceremony is quickly ſucceeded by a 
ſumptuous banquet, and upon theſe occaſions they exert 
all their abilities. The repaſt commonly laſts till after 
ſun-ſet, or rather as long as there are any victuals or li- 
quor left. 

No ſooner are all the proviſions eaten than every one 
diverts himſelf as he likes, ſome by ſinging or dancing, 
others by drinking, ſmoking, or ſleeping, the latter of 
which generally crowns the feaſt; and the next riſing ſun 
ſends them all home. 

In caſe of adultery the gallant is obliged to give the va- 
lue of a ſlave to the huſband, and the woman to aſk par- 
don; and if this be not done, the huſband may eaſily ob- 
tain a divorce from the Portugueſe prieſt, | 

The huſband is obliged to procure an habitation, to 
elothe his wife and children in a manner agreeable to his 
rank, to prune the trees, to grub up roots, and to carry 
home the palm wine as often as the veſſel fills, On the 
other hand, the woman is to find proviſions for her huſ- 
band and children: ſhe accordingly works in the fields 
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thing is wanted, ſhe mult either buy it with her o 
ney, or barter clothes for it. The man ſits alon 
ble, while the wife and children wait to ſupply him w. 
what he wants, When he has dined, hs 
comes to them; and though they may fit down to eat ir 
if they pleaſe, yet they generally ſtand, from the opinion 
that they ought to pay this mark of reipect to him Wha 
they are born to ſerve and obey. 1 

The mothers of thoſe who have not embraced the R, 
miſh religion preſent their infants, as ſoon as they are avi 
to their own prieits, in order to know their good of jj 
fortune. T he pretended prophet then taking the child 
in his arms, after making his obſervations on the muſcles 
and other parts of the child's body, predicts to the pa- 
rents juſt what he thinks proper. The ſame is done þ 
ſick perſons, in order to know the cauſe of their diſtemper 
and whether they will recover; and.if the prieſt ouelles 
wrong, he is never at a loſs for an excuſe, 

It is cuſtomary for the parents, or the pagan prieſt, to 
order the young people to abſ ain from eating either the 
fleſh of ſome particular wild beaſt, ſome {orts ol poultr Yy 
or a particular fruit or root; and theſe orders are as invio- 
lably kept, as they are ſtrictly enjoined ; for they would 
ſooner faſt for ſeveral days than taſte the ſmalleſt piece of 
the forbidden food. 

When a perſon dies, they wrap up the corpſe in a piece 
of cotton cloth; but the poor make uſe of ſtraw mats 
then bury the body in the fields, and diſtinguiſh the grave 
by placing a heap of raiſed earth upon it: others place 
upon this heap the horn of ſome uncommon beaſt ; and 
others plant trees, and form arbours around it. 

Both rich and poor obſerve a kind of mourning for 
their near relations, which begins with a cloſe confine- 
ment, and abſtinence from all refreſhment during three 
days: after which thoſe of the common rank ſhave their 
heads, and anoint themſelves all over with oil; upon 
which they rub ſuch a quantity of earth, duft, and dried 
leaves of various kinds, as gives them a molt frightful ap- 
pearance. Thoſe of higher rank content themſelves with 
ſhaving the upper part of the head, binding about it a 
liſt of cloth, linen, or leather, and confining themſelves 
in their houſes eight days; after which they gradually 
return to their former way of life. 

Widows are obliged to ſubmit to a much longer 
retirement, eſpecially at court, and in the populous cities, 
where it would be thought ſcandalous to be ſeen abroad 
in leſs than a year after the death of an huſband ; but ia 
more remote places they are allowed to go about their own 
aflairs much ſooner. Upon their firſt appearance they 
are uſually in black, with a cap on their head, which falls 
back upon their ſhoulders : their upper garment, which 
is generally woollen, is open on the ſides, and reaches as 
low as the knee both before and behind. That of the 
women of quality is of the ſame ſtuff and colour, but 
fuller, and plaited about the neck. The widow flaves 
of St. Salvadore, Loango, and other places, are diſtin- 
guiſhed by a ſharp-pcinted cap, about thirty inches high, 
which makes a ſtrange appearance. 

We ſhall conclude this ſection with deſcribing a very 
ſingular cuſtom which prevails at Congo. The people be- 
lieve that the dying are juſt upon paſling from a wretched 
and troubleſome life into a ſtate of eaſe and happineſs; 
and from thence infer, that the moſt charitable office they 
can do them is to haſten their deliverance ; and therefore, 
when a perſon is at the point of death, .ney ſtrive who 
ſhall diſpatch him ſooneſt, by ſtopping his mouth and 
noſe, and ſtriking him upon the breaſt with their fiſts or 
knees, which they imagine an inftance of kindnels, 25 
it ſhortens his laſt ſtruggles and agonies, and ſpeedily 
ſends him into a ſtate of reſt and bliſs. 
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Their Ignorance of the Sciences and their Skill in ſeverdl 
Arts, particularly in working Iron and Weaving : tha, 
Carpenters, Joiners, and Potters ; and their Mathid if 
Travelling, 


H E inhabitants of Congo cultivate no ſciences: 
they keep no hiſtories of their ancient kings, 99 
any records of paſt ages; for they have not the art 
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Como PROPER: 
They reckon the year by winter ſeaſons, which they 
begin upon the fifteenth of May, and end on the fifteenth 
November they alſo reckon the month by the full 
0 oon, but do not divide the days into hours and minutes. 
"Working of iron is much eſteemed amongſt them, not 
on account of its extraordinary uſe, but from a tra- 
dition, that its firſt inventor became afterwards king of 
Cargo 3 and yet it has received ſo little improvement, 
that a ſtranger who ſaw them working at the forge, 
would find all the appearance of its being Mill in its g- 
fancy, The workman ſits on the ground, or at beſt up- 
on a tone (for they have no notion of ſtandir g to work) 
with an ill-ſhaped hammer in one hand, a piece of iron 
in the other, and, inſtead of an anvil, a hard ſtone be- 
tween his legs, upon which he beats and ſhapes one iron, 
while his foot is moving a wretched pair of bellows to 
heat another. N bY 

They do not dig the ore out of the mines, but content 
themſelves with ſuch a quantity as the heavy rains and 
torrents bring down in a kind of duſt or dirt into the 
valleys and highways; and for receiving it dig holes and 
trenches. When it is ſettled at the bottom, and the 
water aken off or dried up, they cover the whole with 
charcoal; and by blowing it, when lighted, purge the 
metal from its droſs, and melt it into a Jump, which they 
aftcrwards fabricate in the above manner, performing the 
whole with fo little art, that the points of their lances, 
darts, and arrows, their ſcymetars, cutlaſſes, and otlier 
weapons, are clumſy, and ill-ſhaped. | 

Their method of weaving is {till more rude and im- 
perfect: and yet one would be aſtoniſhed at ieeing the cu- 
rious works performed by ſuch ſimple means. They have 
neither loom, ſhuttle, nor other inſtruments in uſe among 
them ; \but only faſten their threads at both „ to 
pieces of wood laid upon the ground at no coutiderable 
diſtance; for they never weave a piece of any greater 
length than will ſerve for one ſingle dreſs. Having braced 
the threads of the woof as tight as they can, they conduct 
the croſs-web between them with aſtoniſhing patience, 
as if they were rather darning than weaving; and yet 
ſome of them adorn their web with various works in 
checkers, diamonds, flowers, and net-work in different 
colours, with ſurpriſing neatneſs, conſidering the manner 
in which the whole is performed : but among us a weaver 
is able to do as much work in one day as they in twenty. 

With reſpect to their joiners and carpenters, who at 
Congo are of one trade, their tools conſiſt of a miſhapen 
ax, the back of which ſerves for a hammer; at one end 
is alſo a kind of chiſſel, the other is ſharp-pointed like a 
puncheon, and both are faſtened to a wooden handle, — 
The work they produce is clumſy and without art, and 
being performed with ſuch aukward tools, is fix times as 
long ere it is finiſhed, as a better hand, with better tools, 
would be in making a more perfect work. 

The potters, for want of a wheel, ſhape their clay by 
the help,of a piece of a gourd, which ſerves them as a 
mould; and, inſtead of an oven or a kiln, burn a quan- 
tity of ſtraw over and about it. 

In many caſes, as in the making of their ordinary huts, 
boats, nets, and the like, every one works for himſelf. 

Their artiſts have ſkewa but little ſkill in contriving 
vehicles for carriage. They have neither coaches, carts, 
beaſts of burthen, or even ſaddle horſes, mules, or aſſes ; 
but the people are carried on the ſhoulders of their flaves, 
be it ever fo far, or the roads ever ſo bad. The rich 
commonly travel in a kind of hammocks, with a covering 
over them to ſhelter them from the ſun; and perhaps a 
ſlave runs with an umbrella to ſhade his maſter on the 
lunny fide, and ſometimes only for grandeur. The 
hammocks, ſome of which are made of net-work, and 
others of ſtrong ſtuffs, are faſtened at both ends to a pole, 
Which is carried upon the ſhou!ders or the heads of two 

out {laves, who are relieved at proper intervals by two 
oehers, or more, if their maſter can afford it; while he 
nes lolling at his eaſe, ſmoking, ſleeping, or looking 
about him, with all the indolence that makes a part of 
African as well as Aſiatic luxury. | | 
dome of theſe carriages are borne by four ſlaves, and 
reſemble the palanquins of [ndia; they having an eaſy 
couch and a pillow, and above a canopy and curtains 
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ſun, the rain, or the wind, Thee are more convenient 
than the other, and recuire a great number of ſlaves; on 
which account they are only fit for perſons of high rank, 
and are therefore commonly embroidered with gold, ſil- 
ver, and filk, 

On the other hand, thoſe of the lower rank are con— 
tented with being carried fitting in a kind of open chair, 
or even a broad leathern ſtrap, hanging to a pole carried 
on men's ſhoulders, and holding an cmbretla in their 
hand, 

All theſe methods of travelling require, beſides the or- 
dinary relay of flaves, another ſet to carry ptoviſions. 
tents, and other convenienccs for the journey; ard thoſe 
who have not a ſufficient number of chem may izire them 
of thoſe who have. 

Indeed, their beſt method of travelling is chargeable, 
inconvenient, and tedious z for even thoſe who h:.ve all 
the opportunities for expedition, muſt let their porters 
and carriers reft ſo often, either upoi rea! or pretended 
occaſions, that they ſeldom make helf the ſpeed that 
might be expeCted ; while the badneſs ind difficulty of 
the roads, and the want of them in taoſt parts of the 
kingdom, where they are chliged to cut their way through 
woods and through thickets of thorns and brambles; to 
croſs pathleſs deſarts and burning ſands; to travel over 
high and almoſt impaſſable rocks and mountains, expoſed 
to danger from wild beaſts and venomous reptiles, mult 
render the moſt delightful conveniences for travelling 
diſagreeable, when attended with delay. Add to this, 
their being frequently obliged to cross large and rapid 
rivers, ſometimes only by mans of a rope thrown over 
and faſtened to a tree; and, at beſt, in ſome old boar, 
made of the bark, or cut out of the {tump of a tree. 


TS 0-1 VI 


Of the Buildings and Furniture of the Congoeſe : with a 
Deſcription of St. Salvadore, the Metropolis of the King- 


ms 


HEIR houſes are generally no better than round 
huts, low, and ill built with wood and mud, with— 
out any floor beſide the naked ground, or any cieiing : 
they are commonly ill contrived, and poorly thatched 


from the ſun, rain, or wind. They have no windows, 
nor any light but from the doors, which are uſually fo 
low, that the ſhorteſt man muſt ſtoop to enter them, and 
the talleſt can hardly ſtand upright within the little build- 
ing. Theſe tents are more or leſs ſpacious according to 
the largeneſs of the family, who live promiſcuouſly in 
them, and at night light a fire in the cent:*, the ſmoke 
of which makes its way through the thatch, while they 
lie round it with their heads toward the wall. The 
houſes of the city of St. Salvadore, and ſome other of their 
towns, are however ſomewhat higher, better thatched, 
and white-waſhed both within and without: theſe are 
divided into apartments, the chief of which have their 
floors matted. Thoſe which belong to perſons of rank 
are ſtill more capacious, and have a kind of hall to receive 
their viſitors, beſides diſtin& apartments for their wives, 
ſervants, and flaves, which ſtand like ſo many houſes 
either adjoining to each other, or incloſed within the ſame 
cincture. 
Thoſe of the Portugueſe mult be excepted, they being 
commonly built of brick and mortar, after the European 
manner, and for the moſt part pretty well furniſhed; but 
ſuch examples have not been able to raiſe the emulation 
of the Congoeſe to endeavour to imitate them. 
The furniture of the natives is much of a piece with 
their houſes, it chiefly conſiſting of a few ill-contrived 
inſtruments of agriculture ; a hatchet to fell timber; a 
cutlaſs, which they uſually carry about them when they 
are travelling, or going to war; a few calabathes, in 
which they ſtore their proviſions, as their roots, pulſe, 
grain, and the like; and their kitchen furniture, which 
conſiſts of a pot, a kettle, a ladle, a few earthen platters, 
a hand-mill to grind their corn, and ſome [mall cala- 
baſhes, out of which they eat and drink. Their beſt 
bedding is a large coarſe ſackcloth filled with ſtraw, 
BE | 
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leaves, or the like, with a flight covering, and perhaps 
a ſtump of wood for a pillow. If the meaner ſort have 
any thing better thar the bare ground to lie upon, it 1s 
only ſome ſtraw, fer, ruſhes, or leaves; and as they are 
all obliged to kindle a fire at night, on account of the 
violent dews, it frequently communicates itſelf to their 
bedding, and in a few moments ſets the whole houſe 
in a flame, even fometimes before they can have time 
to eſcape out of it; and it is not unuſual for the flames 
to ſpread over a whole town or hamlet. Tables, chairs, 
and ftools, with many other pieces of furniture eſteemed 
neceſſary in Europe, are never uſed by the common peo- 
le. 

Indeed their princes and great lords, ſince the coming 
of the Portugueſe, have endeavoured to imitate, in ſome 
degree, the richneſs of their furniture, But all their fine- 
ry conſiſts in having their floors neatly matted, or co- 
vered with a fing carpet, and their mud walls hung with 
tapeſtry: they have alſo a few large cheſts, in which 
they lay up their proviſions, ranged about their apart- 
ments, and over them hang their arms and apparel in an 
irregular manner. Indeed in the palaces of ſome of the 
chief princes and viceroys, the rooms are adorned with 
large and ſplendid umbrellas, and many pieces of furni- 
ture purchaled of the Portugueſe merchants, as pictures, 
looking glaſſes, ſtately couches, eaſy chairs, cuſhions, 
cabinets, caſkets, drinking-glaſſes, China-ware, ward- 
robes filled with rich clothes, and other coſtly houſhold 
furniture. Thoſe of the nobility who are unable to pur- 
chaſe theſe expenſive pieces of furniture, content them- 
ſelves with either rudely imitating them, or, which is 
more common, with deſpiſing them with a philofophic 
pride, as things unwortay the regard of a great mind, 

After giving this account of the buildings and furniture 
of the natives, we ſhall add a deſcription of the capital of 
the kingdom, anciently called Banza Congo; but it is now 
known by the name of St. Salvadere, which was given it 
by the Portugueſe. This city is fituated in 14* 25“ E. 
longitude, and in 50? S. latitude, upon a very high hill 
moſtly of ſolid rock, about two leagues in compaſs, and 
about a hundred and fifty miles to the eaſt of the ſea. It 
is ſhaded by a variety of fruit trees, as the palm, lemon, 
and orange tree, and yields a delightful profpect all round 
it, as it commands the neighbouring country on every 
ſide, as far as the fight can reach, without being obſtructed 
by woods or mountains. The river Zaira runs on the 
ſouth- eaſt ſide, where the deſcent is very ſteep. The mo- 
narchs of Congo chole this city for their reſidence, on ac- 
count of its being almoſt inacceſſible to an enemy, and 
conſequently not eaſy to be ſurpriſed or attacked. The 
common highway that leads up to it is broad, but wind- 
ing, and the aſcent about five miles in length. 

It is ſeated almoſt in the centre of the kingdom; and 
on the top of the mountain is a large plain, well watered 
and covered with farms; and there are alſo a great num- 
ber of cattle, by which means the place may be eaſily ſup- 
plied with proviſions, 'The mountain has alſo ſome iron 
mines of ſingular uſe to the inhabitants, who there work 
that metal into weapons, and inſtruments of agriculture, 

St. Salvadore ſtands on an angle of the mountain facing 
the ſouth-eaſt; it enjoys a ſerene and healthy air, and, 
being ſtrongly fortified by nature, has no walls, except 
on the ſouth ſide. The houſes ſtand pretty near to each 
other; moſt of them belong to perſons of quality, who 
enjoy ſuch a number of little ſtructures within one in- 
<loſure, that they appear like ſmall towns. Thoſe which 
belong to the inferior people run in a ſtraight line, and 
form very handſome ſtreets; theſe are moſtly ſpacious, 
but their walls are all of ſtraw, except ſome which the 
Portugueſe have caufed to be built of brick, and covered 
with ſtubble. 

The royal palace is a ſpacious building, encompaſſed 
with a fquare wall, and has the appearance of a ſmal] 
city ; but the wall that faces the Portugueſe quarter is the 
only one that is built of ſtone and mortar, the other 
three ſides being only of ſtraw, though neatly enough 
diſpoſed. The walls of the inner apartments are of the 
ſame materials, but covered with hangings or mats cu- 
riouſly wrought. The inner court contains gardens and 
orchards, adorned with alleys, arbours, and pavilions that 
make a handſome appearance, Here are ten or twelve 


EOGRAPHY. 


churches, of which the cathedral! and ſeven othe 
within the town, and three within the palace, Thi By 
ſuits had ſome years ago a college, wherein four of F = 
were conſtantly employed in teaching the Latin and pr. 
tugueſe tongues, and in catechiſing the children Tha 
town is ſupplied with plenty of freſh water by two f ” 
tains, one in the ſtreet called St. Jago, and the Mears 
the palace; and, beſides, there is on the eaſt ſide 3 ” 
the foot of the hill, a ſpring of excellent water whinh 
ſerves to refreſh the adjacent lands. They have hoy : 
few ſheep and oxen, but great plenty of goats and ng 
here is a large market in a piazza before the gte 
church, well furniſhed with proviſions. The ref of © 
ſquare is encompaſſed by ſpacious houſes moſtly inhabj. 
ted by noblemen, as are alſo many others in the ſuburhs 
of the city and the adjacent country. That part which 
1s encloſed, and called the Portugueſe city, is reckoned 
about a mile in compaſs, and the king's palace is near] 
the ſame, The walls about each of them are very thick, 
but their gates are neither ſhut nor guarded, ; 
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SECT IL. 


Of the Government of Congo; the abſolute Authority if t/ 
King, who poſſeſſes all 10 Lands * tohat . h 
Kingdom is electivs; and how the Election is performed 
The Ceremony of the King's bleſſing the People, and that of 
his granting Invęſtitures; the Grandeur of his Court; 
the Splendbr with which the King goes abroad, and hears 
Maſs. In what Manner the A fairs of Government are 
tranſacted. The King's Seraglio; his Forces; and the 
Manner in which the Laws are executed, 


HE government of Congo is monarchical, and a 
deſpotic as any in Aſia or Africa. The king is%he 

ſole proprietor of all the lands within his dominions 
which he beſtows upon whom he pleaſes, on condition 
of being paid a certain tribute out of them; and turns 
the people out of it upon failure of paying it, or even at 
his own pleaſure, The princes of the blood are ſubject 
to the ſame law; ſo that there is no perſon, let his rank 
or quality be what it may, that can bequeath a foot of 
land to his heirs or ſucceſſors: and when theſe ownels 
under the crown die, they immediately devolve to it again, 
The Portugueſe, however, ſince their becoming maſters 
of the country, have prevailed on the monarchs to permit 
the heirs and ſucceſlors of the tenants to continue in the 
poſſeſſion of ſuch lands, and have obliged the tenants to 
pay their tribute more readily and exactly than they did 
formerly. The tribute affixed to the grant of lands to 
the governors of provinces, and to ſeveral marquiſes, 
counts, and other nobles, is expreſsly ordered to be 
brought to court once in three years at fartheſt; which, 
joined to the ambition and avarice of thoſe Jords, make 
them oppreſs the people in a cruel manner, and not only 


ſtrip them of all they have, but even ſell, without the- 


leaſt mercy, their tenants, with their wives and children, 
for ſlaves. 

The kingdom is partly hereditary, and partly elective. 
No perſon can be choſen who is not of the royal blood: 
but whether-he be of a nearer or farther branch, whether 
by the male or female ſide, or whether born of the wife 
or one of the king's concubines, is not material, a baſtard 
being eſteemed as capable of ſucceeding to the throne as 
one born in wedlock ; and therefore, upon the deceaſe of 
a monarch, there ſeldom fails of being a great number of 
competitors, though the choice commonly falls on him 
who brings the greateſt number of friends and forces with 
him to the field of election, provided he be of the church 
of Rome; for none elſe are permitted to ſtand as candi- 
dates for the crown, 

As ſoon as they have agreed upon a ſucceſſor, all the 
grandees of the realm are ſummoned to appear on a plain 
near St. Salvadore, whence they proceed in pomp to the 
cathedral, once a noble ſtructure built by the Pertugueſt, 
but now fallen to decay. On theſe occaſions an altar is 
richly adorned, and near it is a ſplendid throne, on which 
the biſhop or his vicar is ſeated ; toward the other end of 
the altar is a Chair of ſtate, for the officer who is to de- 
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clare the perſon elected : he is ſurrounded by the candi- 
lates, who yet know not who the electors have pitched 
vpon, and are waiting with impatience to hear him de- 
clared; but, before the officer makes his proclamation, he 
riſes from his Chair, and kneeling before the altar offers 
up a prayer, and then returning to his ſeat, pronounces 
a long ſpeech on the duties of a monarch, and the many 
carcs and difficulties with which that ſtation is attended; 
aſter which he declares to the aſſembly, that he and the 
other electors, having impartially weighed the merit of the 
candidates, have choſen ſuch an one to enjoy the dignity 
of ſovereign. | 

He then ſteps forward, takes the new ſovereign by the 
hand, and bringing him to the biſhop, they both kneel 
before him. hile the king continues on his knees, the 

:elate gives him a ſhort admonition, in which, among 
other things, he exhorts him to ſhew himſelf a zealous 
protector of the Chriſtian religion, and an obcdient fon of 
the church. 

The uſual oaths are then adminiſtered to him, and 
he pronounces them with a loud voice; after which the 
biſhop leads him by the hand to the throne erected for 
kim, puts the roya] ſtandard into his hand, and a crown 
non his head: upon which the whole aflembly fall 
roftrate before him, acknowledging him for their king 
-ith loud acclamations, to which are added the ſound of 
martial inſtruments, and ſoon after the firing of artillery. 
The ceremony being over, the new king takes the name 
of one of the kings of Portugal, as all his predeceſſors 
have done ever ſince the reign of the firſt Chriſtian 
kings | 
There are two remarkable ceremonies which follow 
that of the king's coronation ; the moſt conſiderable of 
which is that of the new monarch's publickly blefling the 
people; the other is that of his granting the inveſtiture 
of the principal poſts and fiefs in his dominions. 

The days fixed for each are proclaimed with extraor- 
dinary pomp and ceremony throughout the kingdom, and 
in St. Salvadore, by the firing of the artillery and the 
ſound of muſical inftruments. The firſt of theſe ceremo- 
nies brings a prodigious concourſe of people from al] 
parts, for they eſteem his bleſſing of ſuch value, that they 
would think it a dreadful thing to be deprived of it, 

The monarch appears on the day appointed in the ut- 
moſt ſplendor, ſurrounded by his guards and a numerous 
court, with all the governors and nobles of his kingdom, 
magnificently dreſſed and attended. The ceremony is 
performed on a ſpacious plain, ſufficient to contain the 
innumerable multitudes that flock to it, and on an emi- 
nence 1s raiſed a ſplendid throne covered with a canopy, 
where the new king being ſeated, is conſpicuous to the 
whole aſſembly ; his nobles and miniſters are ſituated 
nearer. or farther from him according to their rank, but 
all full in his view. If there are any aſſembled who 
have incurred his diſpleaſure, he caſts his firſt looks upon 
them, and cauſes them to be driven from his preſence, as 
wretches unworthy of his bleſſing ; when the populace, 
emulous to expreſs their zeal for their prince, lay violent 
hands on theſe obnoxious perſons, and drag them away, 
treating them with ſuch indignities, that they often loſe 
their lives before they can diſengage themſelves from the 
raft crowd whoſe reſentment is thus drawn on them. By 
this means the king often gets rid of ſuch bad miniſters 
with the greateſt eaſe, whom he could not have attempted 
to puniſh in any other way without imminent danger. 

Theſe proſcribed perſons are no ſooner removed, than 
the king, addrefling himſelf to the reſt of the aſſembly, 
*xhorts them to preſerve their loyalty to him, and pro- 
miſes them in return his favour and protection. Then 
ling from his throne, they proſtrate themſelves on the 
ground before him, and he gives them his bleſſing, not 
in words, but by a peculiar ſpreading of his arms over 
them, and geſticulation of his fingers; for which they, 
, their part, expreſs their joy and gratitude by loud ac- 
©amations and clapping their hands. The whole cere- 
I concludes with the ſound of various inſtruments, 
32 diſcharge of the artillery. From that time all 

ave ſurvived the diſgrace of being denied a ſhare in 

* dleſſing, are regarded with horror and contempt, 


except they can, by means of their friends, by rich pre- 
br 


— _————-_ 


ſents, and a ſubmiſſive behaviour, regain the royal fa- 
vour; Which if they do, they are admitted to the pre- 
ſence of the king, whoſe bleſſing wipes away all their for- 
mer difyrace, 

The ceremony of granting inveſtitures is performed 
with much the ſame ſplendor. On the day appointed, the 
King appears with the utmoſt magnificence on his throne, 
while all who are candidates for a new poſt, fief, or in- 
veltiture, lie proftrate before him, encompaſſed by vaſt 
crowds of ſpectators, in the ſame poſture. At the third 
diſcharge of the artillery, the candidates are regularly 
introduced to the foot of the.throne, accompanied by all 
their relations and friends in the richeſt attire; there 
kneeling at the lowermoſt ſtep of the throne, the grant is 
brought them by a chief miniſter ; which having received 
with the deepeſt ſubmiſſion, the king informs them, in 
a ſet ſpeech, of the greatneſs of the favour he beſtows 
on them, the conditions upon which it is granted, and 
the duties he expects from them ; to all which they take 
a ſolemn oath to conform themſelves: after which the in- 
ſignia of their dignity are delivered to them, which are a 
white bonnet, more or leſs rich, according to the dignity 
granted, a flag of honour, a chair of ſtate, a ſcymetar, 
and a carpet. The whole concludes with proſtrations, 
clapping of hands, and thankful acclamations, extolling 
the royal favour; though it is commonly ſaddled with 
ſuch tribute, and other hard conditions, as are impoſſible 
to be performed but by oppreſſing thoſe who are under 
them. 

The whole buſineſs being thus diſpatched, the king 
riſes, and the ceremony is cloſed, as it began, with the 
loud huzzas of the people, and the noiſe of the artillery 


and muſical inſtruments ; in the midſt of which he is con- 


ducted to his palace, 

As the court is fond of imitating the Portugueſe, the 
nobility not only wear ſhort cloaks, ſcarlet jackets, and 
long ſpados; but ſtrive to outvie each other in their ſilks 
and velvets, gold and ſilver tiſſue, lace, fringe, and other 
finery ; and indeed the whole court, with the retinue of 
tae king, his table-furniture and attendants, his throne 
and ceremonials, are regulated after the Portugueſe mo- 
del. His table is covered with variety of the moſt ex- 
quifite meats, his ſide-board with the moſt delicate wines 
and other liquors, and he has taſters to examine every 
thing he eats and drinks. He has rich veſſels of gold and 
ſilver, ſolely for his own uſe, and always eats alone; 
tor he never ſuffers any perſon, though of the higheſt 
rank, to ſit with him: their greateſt privilege is to ſtand 
about him. The throne of ſtate, on which he gives pub- 
lic audience twice or three times a week, has an aſcent of 
three ſteps covered with Indian tapeſtry; and the chair of 
ſtate on which he ſits, as well as the table which ſtands 
before him, are covercd with crimſon velvet, adorned with 
boſſes and nails of gold. 

When the king goes abroad, he is attended by a nu- 
merous guard, ſome of whom are armed with muſquets, 
and others with lances, bows, and arrows; but they 
march before him without any regularity. Theſe are 
followed by crowds of muſicians, who may be heard at 
a great diſtance, and ſerve to give notice of his approach. 
Next to theſe are the officers of the houſhold, followed by 
the knights of the Holy Croſs, an order inſtituted by the 
firſt Chri/tian king of Congo. The king appears next, pre- 
ceded by two young pages of the nobleſt families in the 
kingdom; one bearing a royal ſhield, covered with a ty- 
ger's ſkin, and the ſword of ſtate, adorned with precious 
{tones ; the other holds a ſtaff which has a large knob of 
ſilver at each end, and is covered with red velvet. On 
each ſide of the king ride two officers, who are employed 
in fanning him with horſes tails ; and behind them 1s a 
third, who holds over his head a large umbrella of red 
damaſk, richly fringed and embroidered. "The three laſt 
muſt alſo be of the moſt illuſtrious families of the king- 
dom. 

He proceeds to maſs with much the ſame pomp; and 
upon his alighting at the church, is led by two maſters 
of the ceremonies to a chair, (in which he may fit when 
he thinks fit) and ſeveral velvet or damaſk cuſhions to 
kneel upon. As ſoon as he is ſeated, a lighted taper is put 


into his hand, which he gives to * next page, who mw 
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it till the Goſpel is read, when he takes it from him, and 
holds it up till that is ended, and then the prieſt brings 
him the Goſpel for him to kiſs it, At the offertory he 
walks toward the altar, where the prieſt gives him the pat- 
ten to kiſs; afrer which he makes his offering, and retires 
to his place. At the elevation of the hoit he takes the 
lighted taper again, and continues upon his knees during 
moſt of the remainder of the maſs; all which time the 
muſic continues playing, and the proper anthems are ſung. 
The ſervice being ended, the king fits down and receives 
the compliments of his court; and having given them 
his bleſſing, and his hand to kifs, returns to the palace in 
the ſame pomp and order, 

The king's court conſiſts not only of the officers of his 
houſhold, but of all the governors of his kingdom, who, 
on their coming to pay their homage and tribute, appear 
with a large and ſplendid retinue; to which may be 
added, his generals and other military officers, who are 
obliged to come and give an account of the ſucceſs of 
their arms, and the ſtate of their forces. He has alſo his 
auditors, judges of different tribunals, counſellors, and 
ſecretaries, whoſe buſineſs, however important and diſh- 
cult, is ſoon diſpatched, becauſe every thing is tranſacted 
in a verbal and ſummary manner; without any writings : 
yet the multiplicity of affairs obliges them to appear fre- 
quently before him; and, as few of them can read, his 
deciſions and orders can only be received by word of 
mouth, and be conveyed by them to their diſtant clients, 
by perſons of known character, intruſted with ſome un- 
doubted token, that what they bring is the reſult of the 
royal will. However, if the diſtance of the place, or 
the nature of the meſſage, requires a fuller diſcuſſion, 
the king's orders are ſent in writing to the governor or 
officer concerned to ſee them executed; but then he is 
obliged to get ſome miſſionary or prieſt to read it to him, 
and to write an anſwer to it ; which he muſt ſend by the 
ſame courier, to let his majeſty know how punctually his 
orders have been obeyed ; the leaſt failure in which being 
reckoned ſuch an offence as to cauſe him to be deprived 
of his office, or even of alt he is worth. Thus theſe 
great officers, notwithſtanding their vaſt authority and 
outward grandeur, are in fact as much ſlaves as thoſe over 
whom they tyrannize, and live in continual dread of ſome 
ſiznal token of royal diffidence and reſentment, either of 
which is ſufficient to procure their deſtruction. 

Though the king's palace, which was built by the Por- 
tugueſe, is vaſtly ſpacious, grand, and commodious, yet 
the ſeraglio may properly be termed a priſon, He is al- 
lowed but one wife, yet may have as many concubines as 
he pleaſes ; and theſe, on entering the palace, are con- 
fined during the remainder of their life. Their apart- 
ments are ſurrounded either with ſtrong high walls, or 
quickſet hedges, of ſuch a height and thickneſs, that no 
mortal can go over or through them. The government 
of this encloſure is uſually committed to ſome favourite 
nobleman. 

The lady who is married to the king is ſtyled miſtreſs 
of the women, on account of her being ſet over all the 
reſt of his ſeraglio. Before his marriage a tribute is le- 
vied throughout his kingdom, to provide a dowry for the 
young princeſs; which, however, is not the only tax paid 
on this occaſion ; for, on the king's wedding-day, proper 
officers are ordered to meaſure the length and breadth of 
every bed, and the owner is taxed ſo much for every ſpan. 
The marriage-ceremony is no ſooner over, than the new 
queen is conducted to her apartment in the royal palace, 
with all the young ladies that are to be her conſtant at- 
tendants, where moſt of their time is ſpent in diverſions, 
The king has not only free acceſs to her when he pleaſes; 
but makes no ſcruple of taking the ſame freedom with any 
of thoſe young ladies, as he does with his other concu- 
bines, notwithſtanding all the remonſtrances of his father 
confeſſor, or of the moſt zealous miſſionaries, 

His ſtanding forces are neither numerous nor well diſ- 
ciplined, and are ſtil} worſe armed and cloathed ; but they 
are all obliged to appear at their ſtated muſters, where they 
are uſually exerciſed, and taught particularly how to uſe 
their defenſive weapons, and cover their bodies, which 
are naked from the waiſt upwards, with their ſhields 
made of thick ſkins, with ſuch dexterity, as to avoid the 
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miſſive weꝛpons of the enemy. They are alſo inf; 
how to fall on the foe with a deſperate kind of b GON 
which they generally put in practice when in a 

Theſe muſters are conſtantly made on Sr. 7 5 
when the vaſſal princes and the governors bring wy eh 
ferings to the king; and be not only feaſts n by 
gives them his bleſſing, in the manner already delerid but 

; The army thus aſſembled, is divided into feveral 

dies, before which the king marches, attended 8 
court, and taking a full view of them, commends — . 
ſures, puniſhes or rewards them, as he ſees a 
after which theſe bodies engage in a ſham fight r. 
much ſeeming fury as if they were attacking an ene ag 

This mock fight being over, the king general! 2 
tains the combatants with a plentiful ſupper on . ay 
of battle, which is greedily devoured by his * 
gueſts, though the duſt they have raiſed is ſo thick 4 
a ſtranger can hardly breathe, or ſee through it, A 
they have conſumed all the provitions ſet before 1 
the feaſt uſually concludes with muſie, dancing, and . 
diverſions during which they drink, till, overcome b the 
liquor and the fatigue of the day, they all lie down _ 
the bare ground, and ſleep till the next morning. 425 

Theſe troops are under the command of the governors 
of the provinces, who lead them on in every expedition 
and incurſion into an enemy's country ; but when the 
king goes in perſon, they are obliged to repair to the 
royal ſtandard, under their reſpective officers, with their 
arms and proviſions, which laſt are but juſt ſufficient to 
keep them alive two or three days: but in theſe excur. 
lions they ſeize on every thing that comes in their way, 
without regard to friend or foe, as corn, fruit, cattle, 
beaſts wild or tame, and even ſerpents, inſets, and the 
bark and roots of trees; ſo that their proprels is to be 
traced by the moſt dreadful devaſtation and miſery; for 
the poor inhabitants of the villages, at the firſt alarm of 
their approach, retire into the woods, mountains, or 
other places of ſafety, with their families, cattle, and 
what other effects they are able to convey away; and 
leave their houſes and the reſt of their goods, as ſpoil for 
theſe ravagers. But, notwithſtanding theſe dreadful de- 
predations, vaſt numbers periſh in their march, throuzh 
hunger, ſickneſs, and many other accidents, ſo that the 
king frequently loſes more than half his army before be 
comes in light of the enemy; and is ſometimes obliged ta 
return, by the unfitneſs of the ſeaſon, with leſs than one 
third part of it, without having ftruck a ſtroke, or injured 
any but his own ſubjects. | 

They always endeavour, if poſſible, to engage the ene- 
my in a ſpacious plain : they begin an attack with great- 
er fury than regularity ; for the commander's authority 
ceaſes to have any check upon the army, from the mo- 
ment the onſet is begun. The fight continues with the 
lame obſtinacy, till one ſide begins to give ground, which 
is no ſooner perceived, than all the army flies precipitately, 
without paying any regard to their officers, who endea- 
vour to {top them. The flight of one army encourages 
the other to purſue, and the {laughter is continued without 
intermiſſion, till the vanquiſhed are out of the conqueror's 
reach, The victorious army then returns, plunders the 
enemy $ camp, ſeizes all the men, women, and children 
they find there, and branding them as ſlaves, conſidet 
them as the moſt valuable part of the ſpoil ; being ſure to 
hind a ready market for them among the Europeans, who 
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viſit their coaſt for the purpoſe of making ſuch pu- 


chaſes. As for the wounded, few, if any, ſurvive ti? 
defeat ; for their weapons being poiſoned, wherever they 
draw blood the perſon ſpeedily dies, unleſs provided with 
ſome extraordinary antidote, which is the caſe of few be- 
ſide thoſe of high rank. « 

A victory is generally followed by a peace ; but it being 
concluded upon the victor's terms, it ſeldom proves of 
longer duration than till the vanquiſhed have recovered 
ſufficient ſtrength to renew the war. 

The Congoeſe have no written laws, but every pro- 
vince has what they term a royal judge, and has the 
power of deciding all cauſes in civil and criminal affaits; 
_— appeal, however, may be made from his deciſion te the 
king, who preſides twice a week at the ſupreme con- 


and determines all affairs by his abſolute authority. 
robe 
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oval judge has inferior ones under him in every town 
= community, from whoſe ſentence the parties may 
eal to him; but this is ſeldom done, except in mat- 


ters of great moment. | 
judge chooſes a number of aſſiſtants, which com- 


u 
412 to twelve; and, when the cauſe 18 brought 
before him, he hears and examines the parties, and their 
_— plaintiff and defendant are the only pleaders ; the 
former begins, and endeavours to lay open his cauſe as 
well as he can, and the other anſwers him, If any think 
themſelves incapable of pleading their own cauſe, they 
arc allowed to nominate a friend to do it for them, who 
muſt be inſtructed in every thing before he appears in 
court, When both ſides have been heard, ſometimes 
once, and ſometimes oftener, the judge recapitulates the 
whole evidence to his aſſiſtants, and afks their opinion 
when, if any contrariety of ſentiment ariſes among them, 
he endeavours to bring them over to his opinion: but 
whether he ſucceeds or not, he immediately pronounces 
ſentence, and diſmiſſes the parties; ſo that a law-luit is 
generally begun and ended in the courſe of two or three 

8. 

"They uſe nearly the ſame method in criminal caſes, in 
which only three offences are deemed capital; theſe are 
treaſon, murder, and ſorcery. In the former the offen- 
der's puniſhment chiefly depends on the will of the prince, 
who generally condemns him to loſe his head and forfeit 
his eſtate; the latter of which is confiſcated into the 
treaſury. The man convicted of murder is immediately 
beheaded, unleſs ſome aggravating circumſtances require 
2 more ſevere death, or the relations of the deceaſed pe- 
tition for a more painful mode of execution; in which 
latter caſe he is uſually delivered up to them, that they 
may puniſh him in what manner they think proper ; and 
this is generally done immediately after the ſentence is 
pronounced, The pretended crime of magic, or forcery, 
is ſaid by the Portugueſe prieſts to be very common in the 
unconverted provinces, and is on that account puniſhed 
more ſeverely; the perſon whom they pretend to have 
convicted of it being immediately burned alive. Other 
puniſhments for ſmaller crimes are the baſtinado, whip- 
ping, fines, and impriſonments; the two former gene- 
rally falling to the lot of the poor, and the two laſt to 
that of the wealthy. 

As for the Portugueſe, they are allowed a judge of their 
own nation to determine not only all law-ſuits among 
themſelves, but between them and the natives. This 
judge decides all controverſies according to the laws of 

Portugal; a circumſtance which muſt be conſidered as 
extremely unjuſt, 


„ 
Of the Religion of the Natives of Congo. 


HE religion of Congo, before the arrival of the Por- 
tugueſe, was idolatry, which is till preſerved in a 
reat part of the country, where they acknowledge a 
Supreme Being, whom they call Nzam. iam-pongu, and 
believe to be omnipotent. They aſcribe to him the cre- 
ation of their country; but imagine that he committed 
all ſublunary things to the care and government of a mul- 
titude of ſubordinate deities, ſome of whom preſide over 
the air, others over the fire, earth, and ſea, the lakes and 
rivers, winds, ſtorms, rain, lightning, and drought; men 
and beaſts, fowls and fiſhes, trees, fruits, and, in ſhort, on 
all the bleſſings and curſes to which this world and its in- 
habitants are ſubje&t, Hence aroſe an immenſe multitude 
of falſe ſubordinate deities, who had their idols, and a 
prodigious variety of gangas, or prieſts, and ſuperſtitious 
rites, which are ſtill uſed in thoſe parts of the kingdom 
that have not yet received the Portugueſe religion, eſpe- 
cially toward the Eaſt ; and indeed many of theſe ſuper- 
itious rites are ſtil] practiſed among thoſe who make an 
open profeſſion of Chriſtianity. 
ut though the ignorant people were taught to ac- 
knowledge ſuch a variety of inferior deities, they were 
left entirely at liberty to chooſe which of them they 
Pleaſed as the object of their worſhip and confidence, and 
to repreſent them in what ſhape they thought fit, whether 
of lions, tygers, crocodiles, goats, or ſerpents; or of 
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trees and plants of different kinds ; or the ſtatues or pic- 
tures of men unſkilfully carved or painted, ſome of which 
they worſhipped in their houſes, and others in mean tem- 
ples erected to their honour. Their worſhip conſiſted in 
kneeling, proſtrations, fumigations, and other rites : bat 
what was moſt inſiſted upon by the gangas, as indiſpenſa- 
bly neceſſary, was offering to them ſome of their moſt va- 
luable effects, whether for food or apparel, or other uſeful 
purpoſes, In this the principal revenues of the gangas 
conſiſted, for they ſold to the credulous and ſuperſtitious 
people the favour of the deities at an exorbitant price. 

Thele prieſts ſtill perſuade the people, that no public 
calamity, as earthquakes, inundations, peſtilence, famine, 
and the like, happen but through the diſpleaſure of their 
gods, between whom and the vulgar they aſſume the ha- 
nour of being the ſole mediators, and alone to poſſeſs the 
knowledge of what ſacrifices and oblations are neceſſary 
to diſarm their anger; ſo that when the calamities are 
removed, they demand new offerings by way of thankſ- 
giving. If a perſon be ſick, he muſt appeaſe the offended 
deities by ſuch ſacrifices as the ganga preſcribes, 

As theſe idolaters are very numerous, and extend them- 
ſelves toward the eaſtern parts of the kingdom, ſo they 
are divided into a multitude of ſects, each of which have 
their peculiar gods, manner of worſhip, and different kind 
of gangas; and every ganga has his particular office. 
Some are applied to for procuring bleſſings, others to 
avert judgments, to cure diſeaſes, or to remove witch- 
crafts and inchantments; others are conſulted about mak- 
ing war, on the ſucceſs of their excurſions, and on the 
proper time for ſowing and reaping; in all which caſes 
the people muſt never come empty-handed. They are 
generally ſo ſcrupulous, that they will not even venture 
to built a hut, without conſulting a ganga, and putting 
the building under the protection of a deity ; nor does 
the owner dare to enter into the poſſeſſion of it, without 
having previouſly employed the ganga to make the pro- 
per ſacrifices, fumigations, and other ceremonies, in order 
to ſecure that protection. 

Except at their new moon they have no ſtated times of 
worſhip, but what the preſident of the gangas appoints, or 
as occaſion is ſuppoſed to require, as after a victory, a good 
harveſt, or any other public bleſſing. —He alone has the 
privilege of appointing the ſacrifices and other rites pro- 
per for the ſolemnity ; and he likewiſe preſcribes the ce- 
remonies, feaſting, mufic, and dancing, with which they 
are to be accompanied, 

But the higheſt in power and dignity of the prieſtly 
order is a perſon ſtyled Shalome, whom they reverence as 
a kind of pope, and to him they offer the firſt produce of 
the land, No perſon of any rank is allowed to enter his 
houſe under the ſevereſt penalties, unleſs it be by his per- 
miſſion, or on ſome urgent occaſions ; there it is that he 
keeps his ſovereign tribunal, not only for religious, but 
civil aftairs; in diſpatching of which he appoints a 


-number of ſubſtitutes, over whom he preſides as chief, 


Such 1s the regard paid by the people to this chief prieſt, 
that they are ſaid to think it a capital and unpardonable 
crime to have any conjugal commerce with their wives or 
concubines while he is abſent from his uſual place of re- 
ſidence, either upon public or private affairs, of which he 
always takes care to give them previous notice, as well as 
of his return. And this the natives, though ſtrongly ad- 
dicted to women, are generally careful to abſtain from, 
for fear of putting themſelves into the power of thoſe fe- 
males ; for it ſometimes happens that a woman, weary of 
her huſband, will accuſe him of an act of gratification at 
ſuch a time, merely to get rid of him, and marry another. 
Among the high notions which the people entertain of 
their chief prieſt is one that is not ſo advantageous, nor in 
all probability ſo agreeable to him; it is, that by the 
dignity of his office he is exempt from dying a natural 
death ; and that ſhould it ever happen otherwiſe to any 
of them, the world would foon be at an end, To prevent 
this fatal calamity, his life is no ſooner perceived to be in 
danger, either through ſickneſs or old age, than his ſuc- 
ceſſor is impowered to go and diſpatch him with his own 
hand, either by knocking him on the head with a green 
cudgel, or by ſtrangling him with a rope; immediately 
after which the executioner is inſtalled into the office of 


the defunct. | | 
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The mokiſſes, or images; are for the moſt part formed 
of wood, in the ſhape of a goat, with the head of a tor- 
toiſe; and in theſe images ſome ſpirit to whom the Al- 
mighty has committed the government of a particular 
part of nature, is ſuppoſed to reſide. Hence the prieſts 
Yance around them, and aſk them queſtions in relation to 
paſt and future events. Such regard do the pagans of 
theſe countries pay to theſe mokiſ/os, which are made in 
various forms, that if a man, wearied with his burthen, 
throws it down in the highway, and leaves a knot of 
twiſted graſs upon it, to ſhew that he has left it under 
the care of his m9#1//o, no pagan will venture to meddle 


In ſhort, theſe pagen prieſts not only fearch into fu- 


turity, and offer up their prayers and praiſes to the ſpirits | 


which they ſuppole reſide in the idols, but alſo ſerve as 
phyſicians and ſurgeons, generally making uſe of ſimples; 
and if theſe fail, they pretend that a certain ominous 
bird flew over the head of the pattent, and prevented the 
operation of the medicine; or its effect was deſtroyed by 
means of witchcraft, 

Here, as well as in India, they have ordeal-trials, ſome 
of which are by fire, others by boiling water, others by 
2 poiſoned draught, which is to kill the perſon if guilty, 
or to prove harmleſs if he be innocent ; but as the gan- 
gas have the ſole conduct of the buſineſs, they are ſaid by 
the Portugueſe lo to manage it, that the guilty, if they 
bribe them high, ſhall efcape unhurt ; while the innocent, 
if they neglect to take that precaution, are adjudged to 
be guilty. 

The Portugueſe pretend, that by their means Chriſtiani- 
ty is become the eſtabliſhed religion of all the converted 
provinces of the kingdom : this indeed is ſaying a great 
deal; but it appears from the generality of writers, that 
the Congeeſe have only changed their ſuperititions, and be- 
come more corrupt in their morals, Inſtead of receiving 
the gofpel, which breathes piety, meekneſs, and humani- 
ty, and which neyer was put into their hands, they have 
had before their eyes crue] and revengeful bigots, who 
have drawn the ſword of perſecution, and taught them 
cruelty, treachery, diſſimulation, and ſuch other vices as 
Chr:i/tiarity, much more than paganum, condemns. 

Indeed, if we may believe the generality of writers, 
the greateſt part of theſe extenſive regions have little elſe 
but the bare name of Chriſtian. Though popery has got 
a footing here, we find nothing of that pomp and religi- 
ous pageantry which prevails in other Ramiſb countries; 
no ſtately cathedrals, no cardinals, patriarchs, archbiſhop- 
ricks, rich abbeys, or well-endowed monaſteries or con- 
vents. We hear nothing of their grand feſtivals and ſo- 
lemnities, except ſuch as are rather of a ſecular nature ; 
and on which the court and nobles of the kingdom repair 
to the church in great ſtate, and ſumptuous apparel, to 
hear maſs, Some of the natives are repreſented as ar- 
rant hypocrites, who embraced the Romiſb religion only 
to ingratiate themſelves with the Portugueſe, while they 
retain all their old heatheniſh ſuperſtitions ; and private- 
ly worſhip their idols. Others, who have perhaps received 
better inſtruction from their living more under the ob- 
ſervance of the Portugueſe, will expreſs a contempt for 
ſuch ſenſeleſs ſuperſtitions; and, in compliance with the 
church, will conform ſo far to the laws as to go regularly 
to maſs and confeſſion, and will conſent to have but one 
wife; but even theſe cannot be perſuaded of the unlaw- 
fulneſs of having as many concubines as they can main- 
tain, As to other immoralities, ſuch as cruelty, fraud, 
oppreſſion, exceſſive pride and floth, they ſee them more 
or leſs practiſed by moſt of the European Chriſtians who 
live among them, 


SSC I» TIL 
Of the Trade of Congo, the Diſeaſes to which the Natives 


are incident, and the Manner in which the Slaves are 
tranſported from Congo and the neighbouring Kingdoms 
to America. 


HE chief commodities brought by the Portugueſe 

into Congo are either the produce of Braſil, or the 
manufactures of Europe. The former chiefly conſiſts in 
grain, fruit, plants, and other proviſions, with tobacco and 


terms than any other European nation concerned in that | 


* 
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kind of trafic; befides which they maintain an excl. 
trade on the coaſts for a length of two hundred Jeaoue: : 

In return for theſe articles they carry off tuch . wa 
digious number of ſlaves for their plantations in America 
that ſome make the yearly amount flom this Kingdom. 
and other ſettlements on the ſame coaſt, to he hear 
fifteen or ſixteen thouſand : but that appears to be 1 
high exaggeration, for, according to the ſtatement gf 
Ruynal, the Portugueſe in the year 1768 carried out, from 
the whole coaſt of Africa, 8,700 ſlaves; being fone. 
what ſhort of the proportion of one twelfth part of the 
whole amount of flaves which were procured that ye; 
and theſe are ſuppoſed to be a much larger number thag 
are ordinarily tranſported in one year, 

The ſmall-pox is the moſt fatal diſeaſe among the ne- 
groes to the north of the line; whilſt among thoſe why 
are born to the ſouthward it is unknown. But here they 
are attacked with a diſeaſe no jeſs malignant and fatal; 
this is a kind of virulent ulcer, which rages with the 
greateſt fury on ſea voyages, and is never radically cuted. 


The food of theſe wretches, whilſt on their paſtage from 
their native country to the land of bondage, is of the 


coarſeſt and leaſt nutritive kind, being beans mixed with 
a ſmall quantity of rice. The M Duel, and Danes, 
keep the men conſtantly in irons, and frequently hand- 
cuft the women : the ſmall number of hands which are 
on board their ſhips obliging them to ſuch cautious ſe. 
verity. The French, whoſe ſhips are better manned, al- 
low their ſlaves more liberty whilſt on the voyage; but 
the Portugueſe are beſt ſecured from revolts and othe; 
calamities during the paſlage, as their veflels are chief 
manned with negroes, to whom they have given their ſree- 
dom. The converſation which the ſlaves hold with theſs 
their countrymen, tends to ſooth and tranquillize their 
minds; and the conſequence of their acquieſcence in 
their fate is, that the men are indulged in cohabiting 
with the women. Raynal Hit. Pol. liv. xi. 

Authors repreſent the minds of theſe unhappy people, 
as being poſſeſſed with a ſtrange and dreadful notion, 
that all who are ſold for ſlaves in America, are immediate- 
ly to be butchered on their landing, in ſome dreadful 
manner, in order to have their bones burned and cal- 
cined to make gunpowder with; and their fleſh, fat, and 
marrow to be preſſed into an oil, which they believe i; 
the only fort the Europeans bring to Africa; and what 
confirms them in this opinion is, its being brought in 
ſkins, which they imagine to be thoſe of the poor ſlaves 
from whoſe fleſh the oil is extracted, x 

Theſe notions are ſo firmly believed through all thoſe 
parts, that the very threatening of the moſt obſtinate and 
{tubborn ſlave to ſhip him for America, is ſufficient to tet- 
rify him into the moſt obſequious ſuppleneſs and obe- 
dience: the thoughts of being burnt into gunpowder, 
and melted into oil, being more dreadful to them than 
the moſt cruel puniſhment. 

From theſe inhuman hardſhips, and theſe dreadful 
fears, one might wonder that ſo many ſhould out-live the 
paſſage ; but it appears ſtill more amazing, that any crea» 
tures of the human form, and eſpecially ſuch as call them- 
ſelves Chriſtians, ſhould be ſo hardened as to treat their 
poor fellow-creatures after ſo barbarous a manner, merely 
for the ſake of reaping a little more profit by each 
voyage; for as one of them is bought in Congo, or Au- 
gola, for thirtcen or fourteen pounds, and ſeldom felis for 
leſs in America than fifty or ſixty, one would be apt to 
imagine that, ſetting aſide religion and humanity, the 
great profit obtained by them might procure thoſe milet- 
able objects a more compaſſionate treatment. | 

Beſides the ſlaves continually brought from other parts 
into Congo and Angola, to be ſhipped off for America, 
there remains a ſufficient number in the kingdom to do 
all the laborious works, as, building of houſes, felling 
and ſawing of timber, carrying men and other burthens, 
and working at ſeveral buſineſſes, as butchers, co9K5, 
huntſmen, fiſhermen, and performing all the lower offices 
of families. Indeed, if we except a few moveables an 
cattle, ſlaves are reckoned the greateſt riches which thoſe 
of the inferior and even middle rank have to boaſt of, c 
to bequeath to their children and relations. 

The Portugueſe ſettled in this kingdom have taught the 
natives the uſe of weights and meaſures, of which * 
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vad not, till then, the leaſt notion ; nor have the ma- 
cority of the people any great uſe tor them, conſidering 
"heir poverty and mode of living. 


„ . bbs 


ze firſt Diſcovery of Congo by the Portugueſe, and by 
Q ts changed the Religion of the Country, 


HE Portugueſe had been for ſome years making diſ- 
coveries along the coaſt of Africa, in order to find 
a paſſage to the Indies, when, in the year 1414, king 
Ln II. of Portugal ſent Diego Cam, one of the molt ex- 
pert ſailors in his ſervice, and a man of an enterpriting ge- 
ius, to make diſcoveries ſtill farther to the ſouth than 
205 of his former navigators had been able to pene- 
tate. Cam ſet ſail with this view, and endeavouring to 
double the Cape of Catilina, fell inſenſibly into the rapid 
ſtream of the rtver Zaira, when its great breadth and 
depth ſoon determined him to ſail nearer, and to caſt an- 
chor at its mouth, not doubting that it had inhabitants on 
each fide, He had not proceeded far up the river before 
he ſaw a number of the natives, whoſe ſhape, complexion, 
and hair, greatly reſembled thoſe of the other negroes 
whom he had already ſeen; nor were they in the leaſt 
alarmed at the appearance of theſe ſtrangers; but coming 
up to them in the gentleſt manner, preſented them with 
{me fruits and other refreſhments, which Cam grate- 
ſully accepted, and, in return, made them ſome equiva- 
ent preſents. The misfortune was, that they had no 
other method of underſtanding each other than by ſigns ; 
ſo that it was not without ſome difficulty that he was at 
laſt informed, that they were ſubject to a very powerful 
prince, who reſided a few days journey up the country. 
Cam was extremely delighted with their behaviour, as 
well as with the information he had received, and no leſs 
deſirous of recommending himſelf to this powerful 
prince, in hcpes of entering into an alliance with him ; 
he therefore prevailed upon four or five of the natives, 
by means of his preſents, to conduct an equal number 
ot his officers to the eapital. Theſe were entruſted with 
conſiderable preſents for the king and court, and allowed 
a certain time for their return; but the rapidity of the 
river, contrary winds, and other obſtacles, added to the 
length of the journey, prevented his ſeeing them at the 
time expected; ſo that after having ſtaid double the time 
that had been fixed, he reſolved to leave them behind, 
and to ſail back to Portugal; but took with him four of 
the natives who were in the ſhip, and who proved to be 
menof noble birth and excellent underſtanding, as hoſtages 
for his own countrymen. Some ſay they willingly offered 
to accompany him into Portugal: however, it is certain 
he took great care of them during the voyage; and, by 
the time of their arrival at the Portugueſe court, they had 
made ſuch a ſurpriſing progreſs in learning that language, 
that they could inform the King of ſeveral important mat- 
ters which he enquired of them; and with which he was 
lo highly delighted, that, having made them very conſi- 
derable preſents, he ordered Cam to ſail with them back 
to Congo, furniſhing him with a very valuable aſſortment 
of European rarities for the king and his court. Nor did 
he omit to give it in charge to the natives to exhort their 
monarch, in his name, that he ſhould become a convert 
to the worſhip of the only true God, and ſhould permit 
the Chriſtian religion to be propagated throughout his 
dominions. 
Cam returning to Congo the following year, was highly 
pleaſed to find his men in good health, and perfectly ſa- 
tisfied with the kind reception they had met with at 
court, and from the natives in general. It was not long 
before he ſent a formal embaſſy to the king, accompanied 
with the rich preſents he had brought from Portugal. 
n the other hand, the four young natives, no leſs 
charmed with all they had ſeen, and the noble treatment 
they had received in that country, blazed abroad, 
wherever they came, the magnificence of the Portugueſe 
court and nation. In ſhort, a firm alliance was ſoon 
concluded between the two crowns, which ſtill ſubſiſts, 
though it has been ſuſpended by ſome intervening wars. 
While this alliance was tranſaCting at the court of 
Congo, Cam ſet ſail, and explored the coaſt as far as the 
"wenty-ſecond degree ſouth latitude; and then, return-| 
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ing back to Congo, went in great ſtate to pay a viſit to the 
king, in order to thank him for the favqurs conferred on 
him and his nation: he was received with all poflible 
magnificence. He gave that prince a full account of the 
grandeur of his king's dominions ; of the government, 
laws, cuſtoms, and more particularly cf the religion of 
the Portugueſe, in ſuch terms as not only made the 
African conceive the higheſt eſteem and regard for that 
people, but expreſs his earneſt deſire to become a mem- 
ber of that church; and, at Cam's departure, the king 
appointed Zachut, one of the young nobles who had 
been before taken to Pertugal, to return thither as his 
ambaſſador, with orders to intreat his Portugeſe majeſty 
to ſend ſome holy men, to inſtruct him and his ſubj-Qs 
in the Chriſtian taith, He allo ſent ſome other young 
Congoeſe with the admiral, that they might learn the new 
religion; a large quantity of elephant's teeth, carpets, 
and cloths made of the palm-tree, were likewiſe ſent as 
preſents to that ſovereign. 

Cam ſoon after weighed anchor and departed. On his 
arrival at Liſbon, he preſented the Congoeſe ambaſſador and 
the other young nobles to the king, who was greatly 
pleaſed at the ſucceſs of the expedition, and gratified the 
ſtrangers with a moſt gracious reception. They ſtaid in 
Portugal near three years, during which time great care 
was taken to inſtruct them, not only in the principles of 
religion, but in all the polite exerciſes ſuitable to their 
rank; and at length they were baptized at B:ja, where the 
court then reſided. The ceremony was performed with 
the utmoſt ſplendor and magnificence, the king himſelf 
{ſtanding godfather to the ambaſſador Zachut, to whom 
he gave his own name. Soon after this ſolemnity, he 
ſent them back to their own country in three ſhips, the 
command of which was given to Gonſalez de Souza, with 
whom he alſo ſent ſeveral prieſts, with mitres, chalices, 
fonts, and other church veſſels and ornaments, of great 
value: but Gonſalez dying in the paſſage, was ſucceeded 
by Rederigo Souza, his near relation. 

This ſquadron arrived at the city of Sogno, which is 
ſituated on the river Zaira, in Augiſt following, and they 
were all joyfully received by the governor of the pro- 
vince, who ſoon after their arrival was baptized by the 
name of Emce iel, which was that of the king of Portu- 
gal's brother. This ceremony was performed in the open 
country, in the preſence of the Portugueſe admiral, who 
had cauſed a magnificent altar to be erected for that pur- 
pole, where, after maſs was ended, this nobleman, with 
one of his ſons, and ſome of his officers, were received 
into the church before a vaſt concourſe of the natives, 
who flocked thither on that occaſion. 

Admiral Souza, now taking leave of his noble con- 
verts, haſtened to the court of Congo, and there gave the 
king an account of his governor's converſion and bap- 
tiſm; with which he was ſo plezſed, that he enlarged 
his dominions, and gave him power to deſtroy all the 
heathen temples and other monuments of idolatry within 
his government, The prince was alſo highly delighted 
with receiving the ſacred veſlels and ornaments brought 
from Portugal, which he examined with great attention, 
and liſtened to the explication the prieſts gave him of their 
uſe; the reſult of which was, that he reſolved to build 
immediately a ſumptuous church in his capital, for the 
reception of the Portugueſe prieſts and utenſils, This 
{ſtructure was ſoon completed; after which it was conſe- 
crated under the name of“ the Church of the Holy 
Croſs.” 

The king and queen, with ſeveral of the nobility, 
were publicly baptized in this new church. The 
ceremony was performed with extraordinary magnifi- 
cence. The king took the name of John, and the queen 
that of Eleancra, in compliment to the king and queen 
of Portugal, whoſe ambaſſador, as their repreſentative, 
aſſiſted at the ceremony. Their example was followed 
by many thouſands of their ſubjects : the King the more 
zealouſly promoting it, as he was going to ſuppreſs a re- 
bellion which had broke out in one of the provinces of 
his kingdom. Upon this occaſion Souza, the Portugueſe 
ambaſſador, preſented him a royal ſtandard, on which a 
croſs was embroidered; and, in his maſter's name, ex- 
horted him to put his whole confidence in the Civine Sa- 
viour, whole religion he had now embraced, and to rely 
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ſolely on his aſſiſtance for the ſucceſs of that expedition, 
to which he himſelf would accompany him, with an 
hundred armed Portugueſe. The king gained a com- 
plete victory over the rebels, and was upon the point of 
entering their territories, in order to chaſtiſe them with 
the utmoſt ſeverity, according to the cuſtom of the coun- 
try, when Souza diverted him from his purpoſe, and by 
his timely mediation delivered that province from the de- 
ſolation which threatened it. 

At Souza's departure from the country, great civilities 
paſſed between him and the king, with whom he left a 
number of Dominicans to carry on the intereſts of religion, 
and particularly to preach to the people. About the ſame 
time, the king's eldeſt ſon returning from an expedition 
againſt ſome rebels in the ſouthern provinces, over whom 
he had obtained a victory, was baptiſed by the name of 
Alphonſo, and continued a zealous proſelyte during his 
whole life; but his younger brother, named Panzo Aqui- 
tima, remaining fond of the heathen ſuperſtitions, be- 
came an irreconcileable enemy both to the Portugueſe and 
their religion, and made uſe of ſuch artifices to exaſperate 
his father againſt thoſe ſtrangers, that he prevailed upon 
him, not only to apoſtatize, but to perſecute all the Chri/- 
tian converts who refuſed to follow his example. Among 
theſe, prince Alph9rſo reſiſted all his careſſes and menaces, 
and endeavoured, to the utmoit of his power, to defeat all 
his brother's cabals; but in return was accuſed of trea- 
ſonable practices, and being baniſhed to a remote pro- 
vince, his younger brother was appointed his father's 
ſucceſſor. 

The king, however, ſoon after diſcovered the trea- 
chery that had been uſed againit Alphonſo, and not only 
recalled him from baniſhment, but gave him the govern- 
ment of one of the chief provinces of the kingdom. Al- 
phonſo, with his uſual zeal, began his government by pro- 
nibiting the worſhip of idols under the ſevereſt penal- 
ties; which not only drove a vaſt number of his own 
ſubjects to his brother, the declared patron of idolatry, 
but induced his father to order him to come to court, un- 
leſs he immediately repealed the law he had made againſt 
worſhipping the gods of his country. Alphonſo declined 
complying with *he king's mandate in each particular, 
for he neither relaxed in his zeal againſt the idols of his 
country, nor repaired to court, 

In the year 1492, the king being worn out with age 
and infirmities, was viſibly haſtening to his end, upon 
which Alphonſo was adviſed by his friends to march 
againſt his brother, and to ſeize upon the capital, which 
he declined, till he had certain intelligence of his father's 
death, and then entered it in the night. The next 
morning he appeared upon the green before the royal 
palace, at the head of his friends and Chr:/zan forces, and, 
in a ſhort ſpeech, informed them of the king's death, 
and of his being the next heir to the crown; upon 
which he was proclaimed king, with the uſual formalities. 

Panzs, being then at the head of a numerous army, no 
ſooner received the news of his brother's being ſeated on 
the throne, than dividing his forces into two columns, he 
marched directly againſt him. Alphonſo, who had only a 
handful of Chriſtian ſoldiers, and about forty Portugueſe, 


expected him with undaunted courage, and both by his 
words and example inſpired his men with ſuch intrepi- 


dity, that he gained a compleat victory, and drove the diſ- 
conlolate Panzo, accompanied only by an old experienced 
officer, into a wood, where, in their flight, they both fell 
into a large trap placed there for the purpoſe of catching 
wild beaſts, The prince died about two days after, 
partly by the hurt he received in his fall, and partly of 
grief and deſpair ; upon which the old officer ſent a ſub- 
miſſive meſſage to the king, to let him know that it was 
indifferent to him whether he obtained his pardon, or an 
order for his execution ; but begged, if his ſovereign 
choſe the latter, he would permit him firſt to be received 
into the Chri/tian church by baptiſm ; adding, that as he 
could not help looking upon the late victory over fo ſupe- 
rior an enemy as altogether miraculous, he earneſtly re- 
queſted, that he might die a worſhipper of the great God 
from whom the king had obtained it, 

Whether his behaviour was ſincere, or merely an ar- 
tifice, the king was ſo highly pleaſed with it, that he 
not only freely pardoned but promoted him; and having 
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cauſed him to be inſtrufted, he was received into the 
Chriſtian church, The reſt of Panzo's ariny readily offer t 
to ſubmit; but he refuſed to ſuffer them to lake 6 
oaths of fidelity to him, except thoſe who were en 
conſented to change their religion, hy 

Many of the Congoeſe now made a profeſſion of em 
bracing Chriſtianity; and if any credit is to be given by 
the Portu2ueſe writers, this king was a moſt excellent 
preacher, and frequently made long diſcourſes upon the 
truth and excellency of the Chriſtian religion, he as 
tainty of future rewards and puniſhments, and on ot, 
ſubjects of the higheſt moment. But what greatly con. 
tributed to the promotion of the Chri/tian religion, wi 
the high regard he ſhewed to all the Portugueſe in end. 
ral, and eſpecially to the Dominican monks who had been 
ſent to convert his ſubjects. To the former he granted 
the privilege of ſettling in what part of his dominions 
they liked beſt, gave them conſiderable lands and immu. 
nities, and enacted ſevere penalties againft ſuch of his 
ſubjects as ſhould dare to moleſt them. He took the 
Dominican friars under his immediate protection, built 
them ſeveral new monaſteries and churches in ſeveral 
parts of his kingdom, and omitted nothing that could 
render them reſpected. He even ſtudied the Portugueſe 
tongue, in order to interpret to his people the ſermons of 
thoſe preachers, and afterward ſtrove to inculcate them 
the deeper by ſome remarks of his own. 

Some time after, Alphonſo, at the defire of Emanuel king 
of Portugal, ſent his ſon and a number of young noble. 
men to Liſbon, where neither pains nor expence weit 
ſpared to procure them the ableſt teachers, | 
The ſame year the king of Portugal ſent a ſplendid 
embaſſy to Cengo, accompanied with magnificent preſents, 
particularly a noble ſtandard, with a coat of arms, richly 
embroidered upon it in their proper colours, which the 
king and his ſucceſſors were afterward to bear. This 
conſiſted of a croſs argent, upon a ground gules, can- 
coned with four other efcutcheons of the ſame, charged 
with five torteaux ſables, ſaulterwiſe : and theſe arms the 
kings of Congo have borne ever ſince. 

This prince died in the year 1525, and was ſucceeded 
by his ſon Don Pedro, who alſo diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 
his zeal for the Portugueſe and their religion; and dying 
without iſſue in 1530, left the crown to his brother Fran- 
ciſco, who was alſo a friend to the Portugueſe ; but dying, 
after a reign of only two years, he left the crown to his 
firſt couſin, named Diego; who alſo dying without chil- 
dren, the Portugueſe were become ſo numerous, and ſo 
opulent from the great privileges that had been granted 
them under the three former reigns, that they reſolved to 
fill the throne with a perſon of their own chooſing : but 
the princes of the blood, the governors of the principal 
provinces, and the reſt of the Congoeſe nobility, conſi- 
dered this as an open and avowed attempt to ſubvert their 
conſtitution and government, and to reduce the whole 
nation to ſlavery ;*therefore riſing up in arms, the Portu- 
gueſe were too weak to withſtand their fury, and all wio 
engaged in this conſpiracy were cut off, except the clergy 
_—_ miſſionaries, who were ſpared, from a regard to te- 
igion. 

This bloody execution reſtored to the natives the free- 
dom of electing their own monarchs; a new king was 
choſen, and an embaſſy ſent to Seba/tian, then king of Pa- 
tupal, who boldly complained of this attempt to overtura 
their conſtitution and government; and repreſented to 
him, how odious his ſubjects had made themſelves to 
the natives, by their intolerable pride and avarice, and 
the tyranny with which they treated them in all the parts 
of the kingdom where they were ſettled. In ſhort, he 
gave ſo many inſtances of their miſbehaviour, and backed 
them with ſuch irrefragable evidence, that the king, who 
was preparing to ſend a powerful army to revenge tht 
ſlaughter of his ſubjects, was eaſily perſuaded to liſten t9 
more amicable terms, and to live in peace and friendſip 
with the new king and his ſubjects. 

Mean while, Seba/tian, being informed that there web 
ſeveral rich mines of gold, filver, and other metals in 
Congo, ſent ſome ſkilful men thither to ſearch for them 
but the king who was then on the throne of Congo, 2 
was named Alvarez, being diſſuaded by his honeſt confelior 


Francijca Barbuto, a Portugueſe, from ſuffering thoſs mines 
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be diſcovered, leſt it ſhould tempt that monarch to 
pt ve himſelf malter of them, and by degrees of his whole 
3 inſtead of telling thoſe artiſts where they lay, 
— them into other provinces where there were none to 
be found. Upon this king Sebaſtian and his Portugueſe 
ſubjects, being diſappointed of their high expectations, 
ſoon altered their behaviour toward him : the wealthy 
Pertugueſe merchants abandoned his dominions, his ſplen- 
Jid embaſſies at the court of Liſbon were received with a 
formal coldnels, and his moſt earneſt entreatieg for a freſh 
ſupply of miſſionaries were auſwered by aftected delays. 
But it is not our deſign to give a particular hiſtory of the 
progreſs of the Chriſtian religion in Congo. It is ſufficient 
to add, that it was a conſiderable time after theſe events, 
before the Portugueſe clergy obtained the power of chuſing 
che king, and in a manner new modelled the govern- 
ment, in the method already deſcribed. From that time 
we do not find that any great efforts have been made to 
convert the natives; for though many ſtill make a pro- 
tefion of Chri/tzanity, ignorance and vice, as hath been 
already intimated, prevail, and all their religion conſiſts 
in a few forms and ceremonies, 


CEC 1. AL 
Of the Kingdim of LOANG0. 


{s Situation, Extent, Provinces, Climate, Fertility, 
Plants, and Animals. 


HE kingdom of Loango, or, as others write it, Lo- 
anga, extends along the African coaſt, from the 
Cape of St. Catharine, uncer the tecond degree of fouth 
latitude, to the ſmall river of Lovanta in the fifth degree, 
and is ſituated between 28* 30“ and 40˙ 10 E. longitude : 
it is therefore a hundred and eighty miles from north to 
ſouth ; but it is ſaid to extend near three hundred miles 
ſrom eaſt to weſt, This country, as well as Angola, was 
formerly a part of the kingdom of Congo, but has been 
long diſmembered from it. It is watered by many ſmall 
rivers, and divided into four principal provinces, named 
Lovangiri, Lovango-mango, Chilongo, and Piri; in all 
which are abundance of towns and villages: but we 
know little more of them than their names, and indeed 
they appear to have but little worth our notice, either 
with reſpect to their populouſneſs, manufactures, com- 
merce, or elegance of building. 

Though Loango is ſituated almoſt in the midſt of the 
torrid zone, the climate is healthy and plcaſant, and the 
oil fertile and capable of improvement: but the natives, 
like all the others along this coaſt, are naturally lazy, 
and too averſe to the fatigues of agriculture to plant or 
ſow more than will barely ſuffice the current wants of 
each year: whence it frequently happens that a bad ſea- 
lon is followed by a famine, for want of their laying up 
2 proper ſtore againſt times of ſcarcity. They are com- 
monly contented with bread, fiſh, and ſuch fruits, greens, | 
and pulſe, as the earth naturally produces; and which, 
being the ſame as grow in Congo, and other of the neigh- 
bouring countries, need not here be enumerated. We 
ſhall only obſerve, that they have ſeveral ſorts of pcaſe 
and beans, with large and ſmall millet, of all which the 
ground annually yields three crops. — Their palm, bana- 
va, and other trees, produce excellent fruit, of which 
they make different ſorts of wine, which they prefer to 
that which comes from Europe. The cotton and pimen- 
trees grow wild, as well as the grain of paradiſe, 
tough the laſt is in ſmaller quantities, — The enzanda, 
alicandi, and metamba afford them plenty of materiais both 
for building and covering their houſes, for making their 
(lips and ſmaller veſſels, for cloithing, and other uſes. 
0UgAr-CANES, caſſia, and tobacco, grow here plentifully; 

ut there are tew oranges, cocoas, and lemons, which 
are not much regarded by the natives. They make 
bread of A variety of fruits, herbs, grain, and roots, 
Which, with a little more induitty, might be produced 
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good chicken. Pheaſants, partridges, and other wild 
fowl, are ſtill more numerous, ind hardly bear any price. 
— They have a land bird bigger than a ſwan, Which in 
ſhape reſembles a heron; its feathers are black and white, 
and it has a bare place on the breaſt : this is probably the 
pelican. Among the wild beaſts they have the zebra, 
and a multitude of elephants, whoſe teeth they exchange 
with the Europeans for iron, of which they make warlike 
inſtruments and tools, | 

They catch on the coaſt great quantities of fiſh ; and 
for this purpoſe, it is ſaid, they daily watch a large fiſh 
of the ſize of a grampus, which conſtantly comes to feed 
along the ſhore, driving whole ſhoals of the ſmaller kind 
before him, which are then eaſily caught. If one of theſe 
large hſhes runs himſelf aſhore, the natives immediately 
endeavour to ſet him at liberty, which is as much as four 
or five ſtrong men can do. Theſe they call ſea-dogs. 
To hurt one of theſe fiſh is held to be an heinous crime. 
In the bays, rivers, and in ſhallow water, they catch fiſh 
with mats made of ruſhes, ſome of which are three hun- 
dred yards long. They are ſet afloat on the ſurface, with 
pendent ruſhes on the ſides, which frighten the fiſh, 
and make them leap upon the mat, where they are eaſily 
caught, 


. 
The Perſons, Manners, and Dreſs of the Inhabitants. 


HE natives, who are called Bramas, are tall, well- 
ſhaped, ſtrong, and very civil. They uſe circum- 
cilion, without knowing why, and trade chiefly among 
themſelves, They are induſtrious and vigilant where 
gain is to be got, and are at the ſame time friend!y and 
generous to one another; are extremely fond of palm 
wine, yet deſpiſe that of the grape. They are libidinous 
to a high degree, and very jealous of their wives.— 
They carry on a variety of trades, and have among them 
weavers, ſmiths, carpenters, potters, canve-makers, fiſher- 
men, and merchants; but theſe handicraftſmen are ſo 
fond of their old ways, and il]-contrived tools, that, like 


thoſe of Congo, they take ten times more time and pains 


in performing an imperfect piece of work, than they 
would take in finiſhing one with better tools. 

They commonly dreſs in cloth of their own manufac- 
ture, made either of the leaves of the palm or ſome other 
tree; but the better ſort are all made of the former: for 
this purpoſe the young palm-ſhoots are lopped off, dried, 
then ſoaked in palm wine, and well rubbed with the hand, 
by which means the natives obtain a kind of flax, which 
being ſpun and wove, they make into ſuits, which are 
worn by the better ſort, and hang round the body from 
the girdle down to the feet, They have four ſorts of this 
cloth. The richeſt, which is lowered with diftere t co- 
lours, is worn only by the king and thoſe whom he per- 
mits to wear it, The ſecond fort is not half ſo finely 
ſpun, yet at a ſmall diſtance it appears almoſt as beautiful, 
being figured much in the ſame manner, and it will re- 
quire a nice eye to diſtinguiſh them, except they are ex- 
amined on the wrong ſide, where the difference is more vi- 
ſible. The two other forts, which are wove plain, are 
ſtill coarſer, and only worn by the common people and 
{laves. Theſe, like the former, reach down from the 
girdle to the ancles ; but thoſe of the flayes only to the 
knee. The reſt of the body, from the girdle to the head, 
is naked; yet they wear bracelets, according to their rank, 
which are of gold, filver, braſs, or coarſer metals, in the 
form of chains; others are of ivory, glaſs beads of ſe- 
veral colours, and the like. 

The men are alto obliged to wear the ſkin of a wild or 
tame cat; and the wealthy have them of marten, beaver, 
and other valuable furs: ſome of them, called enkintes, 
are beautifully ſpotted : but theſe are only worn by the 
king, and thoſe of his court to whom he grants that pri- 
vilege. Both he and they frequently wear five or fix ſorts 
of them neatly ſewed together, and ſtuck with the fea- 
thers of parrots and other birds of various colours, diſ- 
perſed in the form of a roſe, and hanging juſt before. 
The ſkirts of the furs are hemmed with elephapts hair, to 
which they hang a number of little bells, which, at every 
motion of the body, and at every ſtep they take, make 

5 G a tinkling. 
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a tinkling. Theſe garments are tied round the waiſt, 
with a rich girdle that encompaſſes it ſeveral times. 
Thoſe of ſuperior rank wear two of theſe girdles, one 
above the other, richly adorned and variegated. They 
wear round their necks, wriſts, and legs, ſeveral circles of 
beads of coral and ivory, round ſhells of beautiful co- 
lours, chains of copper, tin, or iron, of a triangular form, 
and brought from Europe, Over their ſhoulders they 
have a kind of ſack knotted about three quarters of a 
yard long, with a hole juſt big enough to put their hand 
in; and this ſerves to hold their calabaſh, proviſions, 
pipes, and tobacco. Their heads are covered with a knit 
cap, which ſits cloſe to it; and, as they never go with- 
out arms, they commonly hold in their hand a cutlaſs, 
ſword, or bow. | 

The women. dreſs in much the ſame manner, only 
they wear no girdle, and their petticoats are much ſhort- 
er; but the rich will throw over them a piece of ſome 
fine European ſtuff or linen. The head and upper parts 
of the body, as well as the legs, are naked, except their 
wearing corals, bracelets of coral, and other trinkets, 
about their necks, arms, and legs. Boch ſexes wear rings 
of richer or baſer metal, according to their rank, which 
they conſider as amulets and preſervatives, and both co- 
lour their bodies all over with a red wood, called zakeet, 
ground upon a ſtone. 


SECT». AY: 


Of their Marriages, and the Slavery of the Women. An 
Account of a People called White Moors. Of the Reli- 
gion of the Natives, and their Funeral Rites, 


HEY allow of polygamy, and authors ſay, that the 
rich have ten, twelve, or more wives; and thoſe in 
interior circumſtances ſeldom leſs than two or three: but 
if this be the caſe, they muſt have abundantly more fe- 
males than males born among them, or elſe the poor can 
have no chance of procuring a mate. The conſent of the 
parents, and paying the price agreed on for the wife, is al! 
the formality and courtſhip introductory to their mar- 
riages. 
dome are ſo curious 2s to buy girls, when fix or ſeven 
years old, and to breed them up to their hand; but the 
wiſer fort of parents will not part with them till they are 
become marriageable, at which time they ſet a mark upon 
them that ſeldom fails of bringing a number of young 
gallants, eſpecially if they are handſome. This mark is 
{having their heads, and leaving only a circle of hair. 
The young females have, however, little encourage- 
ment to enter the matrimonial ſtate, which, beſide their 
being obliged to have many rivals in it, and the extreme 


jealouſy of the huſband, reduces them to the moſt melan- 
tholy ſervitude. They alone till and manure the ground, 


gather in the harveſt, grind the millet and other grain, 
and then work it into bread, dreſs the proviſions, make 
the wines and other liquors, and take care of all the other 
houſhold affairs, They mult ſtand at a due diſtance while 
their huſband eats, and take his leavings when he is gone. 
They mult approach him when he comes, in words and 
geſtures expreſſive of their joy and reſpect, and ſpeak to 
him and receive his commands upon their bended knees. 
They are liable to be turned out of doors upon the leaſt 
ſuſpicion of infidelity ; and, if proved guilty, are ſure to 
undergo a ſevere puniſhment, though the man with whom 
they have tranſgreſſed commonly eſcapes with only ſome 
pecuniary fine; and whoever harbours the frail one after 
her huiband has turned her away, 1s obliged to pay the 
like fine, or give another woman in exchange for her. 
But though this is the ſlaviſh ſtate of the wives of this 
country, there is a particular law, by which the children 
follow the condition of their mothers ; that is, they muſt 
continue ſlaves if the wife be ſuch, though the father be 
free; and are free born if the mother be ſo, though the 
huſband be a ſlave, | 

The children of the natives are born white, but in 
two days time become as black as their parents. This 
often deceived the Portugueſe at their firſt ſettling in theſe 
parts; for, having had a commerce with the negro Wo- 
men, they vainly imagined the child to be theirs. 

But, what is inuch more extraordinary, here are a 
white people, who have grey eyes, red or yellow hair, 


or ring is faſtened round his arm, which he mult alway; 


Loaxco, 


and a complexion that refembles chalk. Their eyes, ; 
ſtead of a lively ſparkling, ſeem fixed in their (,cj..” 
and they appear to have hardly any ſight, except 2 
duſk of the evening, or by moon- light. Though the 5. 
groes look upon theſe as monſters, and have the wi * 
hatred and averſion to them, they are well received b Pr 
king, who cauſes ſome of their children to be educated f 
ſoothſayers, and is never without ſome of them about by 
perſon and his court. They are called Dondos by the - 
groes, andeAlbinos, or White Moors, by the Portugn , 
There is a kind of continual war between the negroes 514 
theſe Dondos, in which the former always attack them it 
the day time, when their fight is the moſt imperfeq p 
theſe on the other hand make their attacks in the 
when their fight is moſt perfect. 

The Albinos not only make a part of the King's counc!! 
but are the chief perſons employed in all religious ff. 
and ſuperſtitious ceremonies? yet neither they nor ibs of 
the Loangoeſe have any tolerable ideas of a Supreme Bee 
ing; and though they ſeem to acknowledge his exiſtence 
under the name cf Sambian Pongu, they neither pay any 
adoration to him, nor ſeem to have any notion of his n. 
ture or attributes. All their worſhip and invocations are 
like thoſe of the Congoeſe, directed to ſubordinate ſoirits, 
who, they imagine, preſide over the different parts and 
powers of nature. Theſe pretended deities they repreſen; 
in the form of men, women, or other living creatures: 
lome coarſely carved, and others modelled in clay. Some 
images of a ſmall ſort are worn in little wooden boxes pen- 
dent about their necks; but the larger they ſet up in thei: 
houles, and adorn their heads with the feathers of phea- 
ſants, parrots, and other birds, painting them all over 64 
various colours, and hanging little bits of cloth, ſmall 
ſhells, pieces of iron, and other baubles, on their bodies, 
Theſe are placed in an earthen veſſel, ſomewhat like 2 
ſtone mortar, in which the figure ſtands half in and half out, 

The perſons conſecrated to the ſervice of theſe imagi- 
nary deities, are uſually advanced in years, and choſen bj 
the enganga mokiſſo, or chief of the magicians, with mary 
ridiculous ceremonies before a numerous aſſembly ; and 
it is faid, as ſoon as theſe are ended, the candidate begins 
to look wild, to diſtort his face, and put his body into ſe- 
veral indecent attitudes, uttering loud and terrible ſhricks, 
Authors tell us, that he then takes fire in his hand, and 
bites it without burning himſelf; and that ſome of them 
run with prodigious ſwiftneſs into ſome deſart place, whi- 
ther they muſt be ſought out by beat of drum, and when 
one of them is found, he appears with his body covered 
with leaves, and is brought home by his relations, who 
dance around him, while he acts the part of a perſon poſ- 
ſeſſed by ſome demon. At his return, he is afked to what 
demon, law, and particular obſervation he intends to 
bind himſelf; and as ſoon as he has named one, a buckle 
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wear, to remind him of his promiſe; and afterward be 
never {wears by any thing but the ring, or the demon to 
which he hath dedicated himſelf, 

The common people have likewiſe one or more ſm:!: 
idols, which thoſe of high rank wear in great numbers. 

The inhabitants of Loango entertain various notions 0: 
the nature of the human ſoul. The royal family are per- 
ſuaded, that the ſouls of their deceaſed relations tranſmi- 
grate to the bodies of thoſe who are afterward born in tie 
tamily. Others imagine that the departed ſouls become 
heroes, houſhold gods, and guardian ſpirits, and from th. 
opinion make little niches under the roof of the koulc, 
where they place their idols, which are generally a [pz 
long, and offer them a ſhare of their meat and drink, be- 
fore they venture to taſte it themſelves, Others aflign the 
ſoul a reſidence under the earth, where they ſuppoſe it et 
joys a new kind of life in a higher or lower rank, acco!c- 
ing to the degree of merit it poſſeſſed while on earth. An- 
other ſort think, that ſouls die with their bodies, unlets 
they are kept alive by the witchcraft of an enemy, in 9!” 
der to render them ſerviceable to his avarice and inter*% 
They are all perſuaded, that their mokiſſos, or as the Per- 
tugueſe call them fetiſſos, that is, the ſpirit to whom the 
have been dedicated at their birth, has power to inflict po- 
niſhments, or even death, on thoſe who neglect or breas 
any of the obſervances to which they have bound them. 


ſelbes. Hence when a perſon enjoys perfect health, 5 
wore; 
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worldly proſperity, he flatters himſelf, that his God is 
well ſatisfied with his behaviour ; but when matters go 
otherwiſe, he thinks it high time to look about him, in 
order to find what has diſpleaſed his mokiſſo, and what is 
the propereſt method of regaining his favour. i 

In this kingdom they have many temples, in which 
their idols are placed; the moſt conſiderable of which is 
that of Therico, a large village, where the temple is very 
ſpacious, and the pillars, as well as the mokiflo, have the 
foure of a man. The enganga or prieſt, who is lord of the 
village, performs the ſervice every morning, by ſtriking a 
feece of wool with his ſtaff, and muttering ſome words, 
to which a youth, who aſſiſts him, makes regular reſponſes ; 
after which he addreſſes his petitions to the mokiſſo, re- 
commending to his care the health and proſperity of the 
king, the welfare of the country, the fertility of the land, 
and the good ſucceſs of their traffic and fiſhery, 

When a common perſon dies, they expreſs little con- 
cern till his breath is out oi his body, and then every one 
begins to howl and cry, to crowd about the corpſe, bring 
it out of the houſe, and aſk it the cauſe of his death, 
whether want of food or other neceſſaries, or any inchant- 
ments, T bis tumult commonly laſts two or three hours, 
during which ſome of the relations are buſily employed 
in waſhing, combing, ſhaving, and ſtaining the corpſe 
with red wood, particularly his nails, and getting ready 
ſuch of his goods as are to be thrown into his grave; 
while others are employed in digging it of a ſufficient 
ſize to contain both him and them. When every thing 
is ready, they ſuddenly ſna!ch up the corpſe, and run away 
with it, with all poſſible ſpeed, the company following 
with the ſame haſte ; and when they come to the place, 
throw the body and goods into the prave, Theſe goods 
are generally ſome of the cloaths of the deceaſed, or his 
weapons and tools; and when theſe are too many for the 
grave to contain, they hang them upon ſhort poſts ſtuck 
into the ground, after having firſt torn, or otherwiſe in- 
jured them, to prevent their being ſtolen. The mourn- 
ing laſts fix weeks, during which the relations of the de- 
ceaſed meet at the grave morning and evening, to bewail 
his death. 

A perſon of rank no ſooner falls ſick, than the ſtricteſt 
enquiries are made, whether his diſeaſe be not cauſed by 
enchantment. Upon this the engangas are conſulted, and 
if they pronounce him bewitched, counter-charms are 
uſed for his cure, If none of theſe avail, and the patient 
dies, much the ſame ceremonies are uſed as at the death 
of a perſon of meaner rank, only they extend the corpſe 
on the floor of ſome large chamber, and not in the ſtreet, 
and inſtead of three hours ſpend three days in lamenting 
his death, and preparing for his interment. All this while 
his male relations utter their Jamentations about his 
corple, while the females are dancing in another room, 
and ſinging his panegyrics, expatiating on the nobility of 
his lineage, the greatneſs of his eſtate, the grandeur in 
which he lived, and the number of his friends and ene— 
mies. The mention of his enemies by name ſeldom fails 
to create a ſuſpicion, that ſome of them have cauſed his 
death by witchcraft, eſpecially if the engangas have inti- 
mated any thing to that purpoſe. Upon this ſtricter en- 
quiries are made, and if no certainty can be obtained, they 
unanimouſly reſolve to conſult one of the mokiſſos, and 
every one contributes ſomething to defray the expence of 
the enquiry, On the third day, the corpſe with the goods 
are hurried away with precipitation to thesburying- place, 
and there they throw the body and other utenſils, as an 
earthen pot, an arrow, a lance, a wooden ſhovel, a cala- 
bath, a drinking cup, a pipe, a tobacco-box, a ſtaff, and 
other things of the like nature ; and, as hath been obſerved 
before, what is not thrown into the grave is ſuſpended on 
potts ſet round it; after which the mourning laſts two or 
tires months, during which the friends and relations 
make their morning and evening lamentations at the grave, 


and the enquiry after the cauſe of the perſon's death is 


carried on by the relations. 

No ſtrangers are ſuffered to be buried in the kingdom 

of Leango for when they die they are conveyed in a boat 

0 miles from the ſhore, and thrown into the fea. This, 

* pretend, was occaſioned by the following incident: 
Portugueſe gentleman dying, and being buried there, 

ad not lain in the ground above four months, before a 
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famine, occaſioned by want of rain, induced the inhabi- 
tants to conſult the mokiſſos in relation to the cauſe ; and 
were anſwered, that a Chriſtian had been buried among 


them, and muſt be taken up and thrown into the ſea be- 


fore they would obtain any rain, The people obeyed, 
and a plentiful rain happening to fall three days after, 


= have never ſince permitted any Chriſtian to be buried 
there, 


SECT. XVI. 

Of the Government of Loango; the Power and State of the 
King; the Ceremonies obſerved at Court; the Funerals of 
the Kings of Loango ; the Order of the Succeſſion ; and a 
conciſe Account of the Laws. 


12 was anciently a part of the kingdom of 
Congo, as hath been already intimated ; but the go- 
vernors of its ſeveral provinces revolted from it, and 
raiſed themſelves to the dignity of independent princes, 
till one of them grew ſo rich and powerful, as to ſubdue 
all the reſt, and nct only aſſumed the royal title and dig- 
nity, but took ſeveral other provinces from the king of 
Congo ; by which means he rendered himſelf ſo abſolute, 
as to be worſhipped in ſome meaſure as a deity. 

The king of Loango is ſill reckoned very powerful, and 
capable of bringing great armies into the field; for all his 
ſubjects, that are able to bear arms, are obliged to appear 
at the uſual muſters, in order to perform their exerciſes be- 
fore him, and to follow him or his general to the wars, 
wherever he commands them, His troops are armed with 
darts, which have large heads of iron, and have a handle 
about the middle of the ſtaff, by which they throw them 
with great force and juſtneſs. They have alſo a kind of 
dagger, which in ſome meaſure reſembles the head of 
their darts. Their targets are ſo large as to cover almoſt 
the whole body, and ſo ſtrong as to repel an arrow or 
dart, they being made of hard and thick hides, 

It is here reckoned a capital and unpardonable offence 
to fee the king eat and drink, He generally contents 
himſelf with two meals a day, and is ſaid to have two 
houſes appropriated to that purpoſe, the one for eating, 
and the other for drinking: to the firſt he uſually repairs 
about ten o'clock, which is his dinner-time, and there 
finds his victuals ready, brought in a kind of baſkets, a 
ſervant going before with a little bell, to give notice that. 
the king's table is going to be covered. The high ſtew- 
ard has no ſooner placed the meat before kim, but he re- 
tires, and locks the door after him, leaving neither man 
nor beaſt to ſee him eat, his numerous court waiting all 
the time in an antichamber, in order to follow him to his 
drinking houſe, to which he generally adjourns imme- 
diately after dinner, 

This is the nobleſt apartment in the whole palace, and 
is encompaſſed by a ſpacious court incloſed with paliſa- 
docs of palm- trees; this is alſo the place where he admi- 
niſters juſtice to his ſubjects. The room is hung with 
rich tapeſtry, about eight feet high, and at the farther end 
of it is the royal throne, which is formed of fine palmetto 
pillars white and black, curiouſly wrought in the man- 
ner of baſket-work. The front of the apartment is open 
to let in the freſh air; and about twenty feet beyond it, a 
ſcreen or partition runs quite acroſs, to keep the palm 
wine which he drinks concealed. On each fide of the 
throne are two large baſkets of black and red palmetto, 
in which the natives ſay the king keeps the images of 
the familiar ſpirits who guard his perſon. On each ſide 
of him ſtands one of his two cup-bearers, and when he 
wants to drink, he beckons for the cup, upon which one 
of them reaches it to him, and the other, who holds two 
iron rods reſembling drum-ſticks, ſtrikes them together 
to give notice that he is going to drink, and then al} the 
nobles, both in the hall and out of it, fall with their faces 
to the ground; but the cup-bearer, who preſents the 
wine, turns his back. In this poſture all continue, till 
notice is given, by the ceaſing of the ſignal, that he has 
drank, upon which they immediately riſe, and expreſs 
their joy and good wiſhes by clapping their hands. No 
one is permitted to drink out of his cup, or to eat of the 
proviſions which he leaves, after having dined or ſupped ; 
but all that is left is carefully put together, and buried in 
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the earth. It is a mark of reſpect, when any perſon is 
allowed to drink in his preſence, for that perſon to turn 
his back to him. 

As cauſes are heard, and affairs of the greateſt import- 
ance are diſcuſled in this hall, he often ſtays in it till about 
an hour after ſun-ſet, or, in other words, till about 
ſeven o'clock ; but, if there be nothing of that nature, 
he commonly retires to his ſeraglio, and paſſes the reſt of 
the afternoon with ſome of his wives. About ſeven 
o'clock, or ſoon after, he repairs to his eating-houſe, 
where he ſups with the ſame ceremonies uſed at dinner, 
and then adjourns to the drinking-hall, where he ufually 
ſtays till bed-time, which is about nine or ten in the 
evening, and then retires to reſt, | 

This prince ſeldom or never ſtirs out of his palace, 
except on ſome grand feſtival, or ſome ſolemn occaſion ; 
as receiving an embaſſy, or hunting ſome miſchievous 
leopard that lurkxs about his capital; quelling ſome re- 
volt, or ſecing his people begin to plough and ſow his 
lands; and when his vaſlals come to pay him their uſual 
homage and annual tribute. 

Upon theſe occaſions he publicly repairs to a ſpacious 
green that faces his palace, in the centre of the city, 
where is erected a throne of white and black palm-tree 
wickers, artfully interwoven, and adorned with curious 
embelliſhments. On the back »f the throne is ſpread a 
kind of eſcutcheon, or ſhield, hanging to a pole, and on 
each ſide of the throne are ſet about eight umbrellas, 
neatly wrought with the fineſt of their country thread, 
and fixed at the end of poles,'which run through the cen- 
tre of each, Theſe umbrellas are of the form of an he- 
miſphere, and about two yards in diameter. The ſtaff to 
which they are fixed is about as thick as a man's arm, 
and two or three yards in length, with large taſſel or 
buſhy tuft above, and ſeveral others under the concave, 
Theſe, and ſeveral other penſile ornaments of different 
materials, being whirled about horizontally with great 
vehemence, by proper perſons appointed for that pur- 
pole, raiſe an artificial breeze that is very refreſhing and 
delightful to all within its reach. 

Before the throne the ground is covered with a large 
carpet or cloth, of quilted leaves, about forty yards long, 
and twenty broad, on which none but the king or his 
children may ſet their foot, but round it there is room ſut- 
ficient for two or three perſons to paſs ; and beyond that 
the nobles and officers of the houſhoid are ſeated croſs- 
legged, ſome on the ground, and others on carpets or 
cuſhions, each holding in his hand a buffalo's tail, and 
waving it about. A great number of ſervants ſurround 
their maſters on the outſide, all ſeated in the ſame poſture; 
and at proper diſtances are placed the muſicians, who have 


three ſorts of inſtruments, one made of ivory like our 


hunting-horns, but of different fizes and bores: theſe 
joined together yield a loud, yet pleaſant ſound. The ſe— 
cond fort is the drum, which is of various ſizes, and is 
made and beat after much the ſame manner as thoſe of 
Congo and Angela. The third reſembles a tabor, ſhaped 
Jike our large ſieves, with a drum-ſkin inſtead of a piece 
of lawn or wires. The hoop about it has holes, in which 
are faſtened flat pieces of tin or braſs, which make a kind of 
jingle whenever the tabor is moved or beat with the hand. 

Before the above carpet a number of dwarts fit with 
their backs toward the throne; theſe ate choſen for their 
deformity, and eſpecially for the diſproportionate large- 
neſs of their heads. Their cloathing is ſuited to their 
appearance, it being only the ſkins of beaſts tied about 
their waiſts. Thete the king cauſes to be intermixed by 
way of contraſt with a number of ite Moors, and both 
together in their motions and antic geſtures make a very 
groteſque appearance, 

The king is no ſooner ſeated on his throne, than the 
muſic plays, and a ſet of officers, or gentlemen, begin a 
dance, called 4:/omba, round the royal carpet, in which 
they toſs about their arms, and ſhew all poſſible activity 
with their bodies, When any one of them has gained 
the royal approbation by his performance, the king ſigni- 
fies his ſatisfaction by opening his arms; on which the 
dancer draws nearer the throne, and after rolling him- 
ſelf ſer ol :*nies in the ſand, to expreſs his gi. itude and 
{uvjectic'., is ſometimes allowed to clap his hands upon 
the king's knees, and his head in his boſom. Tae nooles 
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have the privilege of ſaluting the king in this 
when approaching his perſon they take ſeveral lat ge ſüe 
or bounds in the air backward and forward; zug. 
theſe have their ſeparate ſeats on each fide of the thr, 
they cauſe their own vaſlals, who attend then on br, 
occaſions, to perform the like ceremony to them, T. 
is called the leaping ſalute, and is always uſed uy; dr 
occaſions, particularly when the king's vaſlals Wo. p 
pay him their homage and tribute. Y 

The next grand ſolemnity is termed the ſcedino-time 
and is kept on the fourth of January, when the men and 
their wives appear before the king, in order to till and 
ſow his lands. The men appear in arms, while the wa. 
men are buſted in breaking up the ground, which is a fer. 
vice to which they muſt all ſubmit, and from which none 
can abſent themſelves without incurring a penalty, Th. 
king himſelf repairs in perſon at about three in the after. 
noon to encourage them, and to ſee that this work is pro- 
perly performed. In the evening both the men aud wy. 
men are invited to ſup at his expence; and this is eſtcen. 
ed a grand feſtival. Every vaſſal is in like manner 
obliged to ſend his wives to till the lands of his lord, and 
when they have performed this ſervice, they are at liver. 
ty to work for themſelves, on what waſte piece of ground 
they like beſt, for all the reſt of the lands are held in com. 
mon; but when any one has begun to cultivate a parti. 
cular ſpot, the huſband of that female labourer acquites 
an excluſive right in it. 

The king alſo ſhews himſelf in public on the hunting 
of a leopard within the neighbourhood of his capital, 
Theſe animals being numerous, the nobles are allowed to 
ſummon all their vaſſals to hunt and deſtroy them; and 
when any has killed a leopard, he gives notice of it to the 
king, by bringing its tail to Loango, and hanging it cn a 
palmetto pole before the royal palace. 

But if any of them are diſcovered within the neigh. 
bourhood of that capital, the king, upon the firſt notice 
of it, orders all the inhabitants, by ſound of trumpet and 
beat of drum, to appear in arms and accompany him to 
the place where it is lodged. If it be too far for him to 
walk, he is carried in a wicker chair, borne upon the 
ſhoulders of four men. When they come to the leopard's 
den, or to the wood in which he lurks, ſome of the peo- 
ple beſet the avenues, armed with their bows and jave- 
lins; while others lay their traps, or ſpread their nets, to 
catch him alive. A third ſort beat the buſhes, ſound their 
trumpets, and make a hideous noiſe to frighten the beaſt; 
who, in order to break his way through the vollics of 
darts and arrows diſcharged at him on every fide, is forced 
into the trap, where every one ſtrives to diſpatch him 
in the preſence of the prince, 

This is no ſooner done, than the king orders him to 
be flayed by one of his officers; after which the ſkin is 
carried in triumph by the huntſman to the palace, where 
the ceremony is cloſed with ſinging, dancing, and a vi- 
riety of other paſtimes. 

The king's funeral is performed with great pomp; 
but, inſtead of the inhuman cuſtom practiſed in ſome 0: 
the neighbouring parts of Africa, of interring the king's 
wives, relations, domeſtics, and ſlaves, alive with him, 
theſe ſurround the funeral-ſeat, on which the corpſe i 
placed, with little images of clay, wood, or wax; vel 
ſome ſlaves are ſaid to be ſlaughtered upon jtheſe occi- 
ſions, and buried in the ſame or ſome adjoining vault. 
Theſe vaults are made ſo large as to contain not only the 
corpſe of the king, which is always dreſſed in the mol: 
{ſplendid manner, but a great number of utenſils, as pots, 
kettles, pans, pitchers, cups, linen, and clothes. The 
above ſlaves are ſaid to be buried with their maſters, not 
only to attend them in the next life, but to bear witnels, 
when they come before the God of the other world, how 
their maſters have lived and behaved in this. 3 

The ſucceſſion to the crown deſcends not to the king 3 
children, but thoſe of his ſiſter. ** Theſe people,” faq 
the Abbe Raynal, believe, that a child is much mote 
certainly the ſon of his mother, than of the man when: 
ſhe marries : they truſt rather to the time of delivers: 
which they ſee, than to that of conception, of which ti? 
are not witneſſes,” To prevent confuſion and diſputes 
about the ſucceſſion, thoſe who claim a right to aſcend the 


throne have particular towns or villages aſſigned _ 
renden 


Manner 
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nce nearer or farther from Loango, according to 
being nearer or farther from the ſucceſſion: they 
. 'ikewiſe their titles from the towns ; thus the next 

to the crown is called 1{an-hay, from the town of 

name, about five or fix miles north-weſt of the 
capital. The next to him 1s called Mam-bocke, and 
lives at tnat town, which is between ſifteen and ſixteen 
miles farther up the country. Mani-ſallaga, or Salag, 
the third in rank, lives at Salag, thirty miles from Lo- 
ange. Mani- lat, the fourth, lives at Kat, a village about 
kits miles diſtant : and MAaniimami, the fifth and laſt, 
refides at a hamlet on the ſouthern borders of the king- 
dom. Hence, when the king on the throne dies, Mani- 
lay, who ſucceeds him, removes to Loango, and the other 
four remove one ſtage nearer to it, according to their 
rank, and a new one is nominated to ſucceed Mani- 

inyami. . a 

Their laws are much more gentle than in other neigh- 
bouring ſtates, except in crimes committed againſt the 
king's perſon, dignity, or honour, Thus they never 
condemn a man to fuffer death for theft, but content 
themſelves with obliging the offender to reſtore what he 
has ſtolen, or its value, and with expoſing him with his 
hands tied behind him to a tree or poſt, to the ſport and 
deriſion of the ſpectators. 

It is ſaid that adultery is only puniſhed with a fine; 
but this indulgence is ſo far from extending to the king's 
wives and concubines, that if any of them be debauched, 
or ſuſpected to be fo, both ſhe and her paramour are 
burnt alive without mercy, in ſight of each other. The 
number of his wives is indeed prodigious, becauſe he is 
obliged to keep thoſe of his predeceflors, as well as his 
own, fo that they ſometimes amount to a very great 
number. All theie he keeps confined in his ſeraglio, and, 
ning out ſome of them for his pleaſure, obliges the 
reit to employ themfelves in ſome uſeful work; but 
ſhould any of theſe be found pregnant, ſhe would be put 
to the torture, to make her confeſs her partner; but theſe 
women ſometimes cauſe an innocent perſon to ſhare their 
ercadful fate, in order to ſave the man they love. 


1 


A Deſcription of Lo Ax co, the Capital of the Kingdom, and 
the Trade carried on by the Natives. 


HOUGH the bay of Loango is eſteemed a pretty 
good one, it has a bank on the north ſide of its 
mouth, or entrance, that runs about half a league along 
the coaſt, and has not above two fathoms and a half 
water; but having got over it, you come into five 
fathoms and a half, which continues till within a ſmall 
cannon-ſhot of the land, where the veſſels commonly 
anchor in three fathoms, on a reddiſh bottom. The 
bay is eaſily known by the high reddiſh mountains on the 
ſea-fide, that are different from all the others on that 
coaſt, The many large rivers that come down from the 
continent cauſe the currents to be ſo ſtrong and rapid 
towards the north, that it is difficult to weather them 
and gain a ſouthern courſe; but this may be done with 
greater eaſe and ſafety in the months of January, Fe- 
bruary, March, and April ; during all the reſt of the year 
the currents flow ſo ftron,,, that even the coaſters are 
obliged to keep at leaſt ten or twelve leagues off the 
land, The port, or landing-place, is at the ſmall village 
of Kanga. | 

The city of Loango is ſituated in the province of 

dango-mongo, in four degrees and a half ſouth latitude, 
and about five or ſix miles from the . ſea-coaſt. The 
houſes are for the moſt part oblong, and covered in ſuch 
a manner, as that the middle part of the top is flat, and 
the reſt of the covering comes down with a ſlope. The 
whole is ſupported by ſtrong wooden pillars and croſs 
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beams; thoſe that ſupport the higheſt part being ten or 
twelve feet higher than the ſide ones, and the laſt of a 
height proportioned to the ſize of the building, for the 
houſes are higher or lower according to their length or 
breadth, They have uſually three or four rooms; but 
have none above the ground floor. The houſes are 
fenced round with a hedge of palm-twigs, canes, or the 
like materials; and ſome of theſe hedges incloſe ſeven, 
eight, or more buildings, The families within them 
commonly live together in a peaceable and friendly man- 
ner, and are ready upon all occaſions to aſſiſt each other, 
except when they ſuſpect any one of magic, 

Their chief furniture conſiſts in a variety of pots and 
kettles, baſkets, calibaſhes, mats, and benches, on which 
they lay their cloaths, weapons, and other utenſils. 

The ſtreets are wide, and kept very clean, and before 
each fide is a row of palms, bananas, or bacavas, which 
agreeably ſhade the fronts of the houſes; and moſt of 
thoſe which belong to perſons of ſuperior rank have the 
ſame bchind, or even quite round, 

In the centre of the city is a ſquare of a prodigious ſize, 
on one fide of which is the royal palace, which is a mile 
and a half in compaſs, and ſurrounded by ſtately palms. 
It conſiſts of a vaſt number of detached buildings, or 
houſes, among which are thoſe of the king's women. 
The houſes of the king, his halls of audience, and other 
offices, are on the welt fide, and face the above ſquare, in 
which he holds his councils of war; he there alſo feaſts 
his prime officers, and ſometimes his whole army. From 
this _ there likewiſe runs a wide ſtreet, ſome muſ- 
quet-{houts from the palace, where a conſiderable market 
is kept every day, in which are fold great quantities of 
palm cloths; as alſo corn, meal, poultry, fiſh, wine, and 
oil; and there were formerly ſold in the ſame place ele- 
phants teeth, but theſe are now removed to the port of 


Kanga. In this market is alſo a famous temple and 


idol, called Moliſſo a Loango, which has been held in 
great veneration by both the king and people, 

The trade of this country chiefly conſiſts in ſlaves, 
which are eſteemed the greateſt riches of the inhabitants ; 
and this trade is carried on much in the ſame manner as 
at Congo. The natives alſo ſell conſiderable quantities 
of ivory, tin, lead, iron, and copper, brought from 
the mines of Sundi, which are ſituated far to the eaſt. 
The ſmiths and artiſts in mines ſet out from Loango in 
September, for the kingdom of Sundi, and being arrived 
at the mountains which contain the copper mines, ſet their 
flaves to work in them. They melt the ore on the ſpot ; 
but as they have not the art of ſeparating it from other 


metals, their copper is neither ſo pure nor ſo valuable as 


it might be. At that work they are employed till the 
month of May following, at which time they bring ele- 
phants teeth and tails; but the former are only of a ſmall 
ſize, and the latter the Portugueſe carry to Loango, 
where the negroes of that town have the art of weaving 
the hair into girdles, bracelets, collars, and other orna- 
ments that are exceedingly neat and beautiful. Theſe two 
laſt articles the Zoangoeſe purchaſe of one of the inland 
nations in exchange for ſalt, palm-oil, Siliſia ticking, 
cutlaſſes, looking-glaſſes, beads, and other things, which 
they obtain from the Europeans. 

The Portugueſe alſo export from Loango ſeveral ſorts 
of cloths, the manufacture of the country; ſome of 
which paſs for money both there and in other neighbour- 
ing kingdoms. 

Thoſe European merchants who are deſirous of trading 
at Loango, are obliged to obtain a licence for it from the 
king, which can only be done by preſents made, not 
only to him, but to his mother, the queen, and ſome of 
his miniſters, which renders it chargeable and difficult. 
Beſides, as the inhabitants underſtand no language but 
their own, it is neceſſary to hire ſome of their fiſhermen, 
who have commonly a ſmattering of Portugueſe, to ſerve 


for interpreters and brokers. 
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Of the Kingdom of B E NIN. 


SS © LT» bs 


Its Situation, Extent, Face of the Country, and Climate; 
Vegetables, Beaſts, and Birds. 


HE kingdom of Benin is of conſiderable extent, 
but its limits are very imperfectly aſcertained ; it 
is however bounded by Loango on the ſouth, by the 
gulph of Guinea and the Slave Coaſt on the weſt, by part 
of Gabou and Biafara on the north, and by Mujac and 
Makoko on the eait. It begins in the firſt degree of ſouth 


+ latitude; but how far it extends from ſouth to north, 


and from eaſt to weſt, cannot be diſtinctly aſcertained. 

The firſt diſcovery of this kingdom is generally attri- 
buted to Juan Alphonſo de Aveiro, who gave the name 
of Formoſa to the river Benin, from the verdure and 
beauty of its banks. For ſeveral leagues up the country 
the land is low and marſhy ; but its banks are every where 
adorned with tall, ſtraight, and ſpreading trees : the ad- 
jacent country affords a delightful proſpect, the land 
being even, without hills, yet riſing by gentle degrees; 
and the trees are diſpoſed by nature in ſuch regular order, 
that they ſeem as if planted by deſign, 

But, notwithſtanding the apparent ſatisfaction the 
country affords from the pleaſing landſcapes preſented to 
the eye, the air is noxious and peſtilential, which is 
owing to the groſs vapours exhaled by the heat of the ſun 
from its marſhes; and there are ſuch quantities of 
moſquitos as render life intolerable from the ſharpneſs of 
their bite, and its ſeeming poiſonous effects, producing 
violent heat and ihnflammations, with convulſions, vomit- 
ings, and other dangerous ſymptoms. | | 

The ſoil at a ſmall diſtance from the river Benin is un- 
commonly fertile, and whatever is planted or ſowed there 
grows well, and yields a rich crop. Among the fruits of 
the earth is the large ſort of millet ; but as the natives 
are not fond of it, little is ſowed: it grows very lux- 
uriant, and yields a prodigious quantity of grain, They 
ſometimes employ the Andi women to brew beer with 
it. There is little or no rice cultivated at Benin, though 
the moraſſes near the river ſeem proper for it. 

There are not many potatoes; but there is great plenty 
of yams, which they eat with their other food inſtead of 
bread, and are careful to plant them in their proper 
ſcaſon. | 

Among the fruit-trees are two ſorts of cocoas, bananas, 
wild#hgs, and ſome others. 1 

With reſpect to tame animals, here is no want of 
horſes, cows, ſheep, dogs, and cats. The cattle, though 
ſmall, are good and cheap: and the negroes prefer the 
fleſh of dogs and cats to that of any other beaſt. The 
natives alſo ſometimes kill wild ſwine and harts with their 
javelins; but this is very ſeldom. The country alſo con- 
tains a vaſt number of elephants, and a few lions and 
tygers; with many jackalls, baboons, and all ſorts of 
ades. | | | 
eng the feathered kind, they have great plenty of 
poultry, which are equally good and cheap; pheaſants, 


green and blue partridges, turt. and ring- doves, crooked- 


bills, ſnipes, divers, water-hen. and a ſort of crown- 
birds, | 


D 


Food, Marriages, Treatment of their Wives, Puniſhment 
of Adultery, and Regard to Decency. The Circumciſion 
of their Children. Twins reputed happy Omens ; but at 
Arebo are put to Death. The Treatment of their Sick, 
and the Burial of the Dead. 


HE dreſs of the natives of Benin is neat, and greatly 
| exceeds that of the negroes on the Gold Coaſt. The 
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| wanting in any thing on their part requiſite to a g 
agreement. They are however very tedious in their deal» 
ing, for it frequently happens that a bargain for elephants 


Of the Dreſe, Manners) and Cuſtoms of the Natives; their- 


of oil, which they expreſs or roaſt out of oil-nuts ; and 
this oil, it is ſaid, at length gives it a beautiful green or 


rich wear firſt a white calico or cotton petticoat, about 
a yard in length, and half a yard in breadth : this they 
cover with another fine piece of calico of ſixteen or 
twenty yards in length, which they plait in a becomin 
manner, wearing over it a ſcarf a yard long and a foot 
wide, the ends of which are adorned with a handſome 
lace or fringe. The upper part of the body is moſtly 
naked. This is the dreſs in which they appear in pub. 
lic; but at home their clagthing is more ſimple, and lefG 
expenſive, conſiſting merely of a coarſe cloth worn rovnd 
their waiſt, covered Wh a large painted cloth of the 
manufacture of the country ; and worn in the manner 
of a cloak. 

The women of rank wear fine calico beautifully 
checked with various colours, faſtened round the waiſt. 
The dreſs is long, and open either on one fide or behind, 
juſt as fancy directs. The face and upper part of the 
body is covered with a thin veil, which they remove among 
their friends and intimates of either ſex, They adorn 
the neck with ſtrings, and chains of coral agreeably 
wrought and diſpoſed. Upon their arms and legs they 
wear bright copper or iron bracelets of a mean workman- 
ſhip; and all their fingers are crowded with rings of the 
ſame metal, Upon the whole, their perſons are not 
diſagreeable, after cuſtom has rendered them familiar ta 
the eye: and, except their rings and bracelets, the dreſs 
does not appear unbecoming. 

The meaner degrees, both of the women and the men, 
differ from thoſe of high rank only in the quality of their 
cloaths, the form being the ſame. The men neither 
curl nor adorn their hair, but ſuffer it to fall naturally, 
except in two or three parts, which. they buckle in order 
to ſuſpend a bunch of coral to each lock. The women, 
on the other hand, uſe great art in dreſſing their hair, 
which they reduce into a variety of different forms ; 
great and ſmall curls, high and low fore-tops, ſometimes 
plaited up behind, at others flowing in wanton ringlets 
down the neck, but generally divided on the crown of 
the head, by which means the curls are brought into ex- 
act form and order. Some anoint the hair with a kind 


yellow, of which ey are fond. 

The natives of Benin are, in general, a good-natured, 
civil, and gentle people, from whom, by kind uſage, any 
thing may be obtained. If they receive preſents, they 
return double the. value; and they will even ſteal to 
enable them to ſhew their gratitude. If a ſtranger aſks 
a fayour of them, he is ſeldom refuſed, however inconve- 
nient it may be for them to grant his requeſt: but though 
they are eaſily wrought upon by ſoft means, they are in- 
flexible to all kinds of ſeverity and rough uſage ; for by 
courteſy their pride is flattered, their ſelf-importance 
raiſed, and therefore a perſon of an obliging behaviour 
will ſucceed in points which a bluſterer would in vail 
try to effect. To think of forcing any thing from them, 
ſays Mr. Beſman, is to diſpute with the moon. 

They are quick and alert in buſineſs, greatly attached 
to theit ancient cuſtoms, in which if we comply with 
them, they are very eafy to deal with, and will not be 


teeth will take up. ſome weeks before it is concluded; 
but this is managed with ſo many ceremonious civilities, 
that it is impoſſible to be angry with them; yet, with 
each other, where they repoſe a confidence, no people 
make greater diſpatch. Mr. B:/man complains of another 
inconvenience, which is, that on the arrival of the Eu- 
ropeans they are obliged to truſt them with goods an 
make paans or cloth of; for the payment of which the} 


frequently ſtay ſo long, that from the adyancement of the 
| ſeaſon, 


. 
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ſeaſon, the conſumption of proviſions, and the ſickneſs 
or mortality of the men, they are obliged to depart with- 
out their money. However, upon their return, they are 
honeſtly paid the whole, ; 

Thoſe of the natives who can afford it feed well, 
Their common food is beef, mutton, or fowls, with 

ams for bread, which, after boiling, they beat into a 
fort of cake. "They frequently make entertainments for 
each other, and what is left is conſtantly diſtributed a- 
mong the poor. People of mean rank content themſelves 
with ſmoked or dried fiſh, which they eat with a kind 
of bread made of yams, bananas, and beans, mixed and 
beat up together. For their drink they uſe water, or 
water mixed with a bad wine called p2rdon ; but the 
rich drink at their meals water and European brandy. 

They are well ſkilled in making ſeveral ſorts of dyes, 
as red, yellow, greens blue, a. black. The blue they 
prepare from indigo, great q antities of which grow 
here; but the other colours they extract from certain 
trees. They ſpin cotton, and weave cotton cloths, with 
which they not only ſupply all the inhabitants, but export 
a great deal. They make ſoap, which is better than any 
made in Guinea, Their other workmen are chiefly 
ſmiths, carpenters, and leather-dreſſers; but their work- 
manſhip is very clumſy. 7 

The men marry as many women as their circumſtances 
will permit, the laws limiting them to no determinate 
number. If a man loves a virgin, he diſcovers his paſ- 
ſion to the moſt conſiderable perſon among his relations, 
who goes to the houſe where (he lives, demands her of 
her friends, and, if ſhe be not already engaged, ſeldom 
meets with a refuſal. As ſoon as the conſent of the pa- 
rents is obtained, che match goes on, the bridegroom pre- 
ſenting his future bride with a ſuit of cloaths, bracelets, 
rings, and necklaces, proportioned to the degree of his 
wealth. After having treated the relations on both ſides 
with a handſome collation, the marriage is conſummated 
without any other ceremony. 

The natives are jealous of each other to a degree of 
madneſs, but never take offence at any liberties taken 
with their wives by Europeans, thinking it impoſſible that 
the taſte of the women ſhould be ſo depraved as to allow 
them to grant unbecoming favours to a white man. 
Among people of rank, the women live after the manner 
of the Eaſtern nations, cooped up from all converſation 
with the males of their own complexion and features ; 
but are otherwiſe treated with great tenderneſs, in or- 
der to alleviate their ſtate of confinement. If the 
maſter of the houſe receives a viſit from any of his acquain- 
tance, his wife immediately retires, unleſs the ſtranger 
prove an European, in which caſe ſhe is deſired to remain 
in her ſeat. The women uſe every female artifice to 
engage their huſband's affections, from their being fully 
ſenſible that all their happineſs depends upon his love. 

Adultery is puniſhed three different ways; if, among 
the lower claſs, a huſband ſuſpe& his wife's fidelity, he 
tries every method to ſurpriſe her in the. fat, without 
which he can inflict no other puniſhment than ill uſage. 
If he ſucceeds in deteCting her, he immediately becomes 
poſſeſſed of the real and perſonal eſtate of the gallant, 
which he may from that inſtant ſeize and enjoy as his 
own, The offending wife is diſciplined with a cudgel, 
driven out of the houſe, and left to ſeek her fortune, 
which is commonly very wretched ; for few perſons will 
chooſe to receive her into their houſes, and fewer til] 
will marry a woman who has ſo groſsly violated her faith. 
They therefore uſually retire into a country where they 
are not known; there they either paſs for widows, and 
watch for a ſecond opportunity of marrying, or elſe 
labſiſt by their labour, or by following ſome trade. 

Among perſons of rank the crime is atoned for by a 
ſum of money advanced by the wife's relations to prevent 
the ſcandal annexed to adultery. After this ſhe paſſes, 
with her huſband and all her acquaintance, for a woman 
of virtue, proportioned to the money received by the 

uſband, 

The governors and ares-de-roes, or ſtreet-kings, puniſh 
crime with the utmoſt ſeverity ; for if the woman 
and gallant are taken in the fact, they are, without any 
no of law, immediately put to death, and their bodies 
roy n out as a prey to the birds of the air and the beaſts 
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of the field. From the ſeverity of theſe puniſhments, 
the violation of the marriage- bed is leſs known in Benin 
than in any other country. 

In general, the negroes of this country are libidinous, 
which is indecd the caſe of the inhabitants in almoſt all 
warm climates. Their converſation is, however, free 
trom all obſcenity; the rites of love are held as ſacred, 
and to be ſpoken of only in places deſtined for its gratifi- 
cacion; and their converſation is enlivened with well- 
contrived fables and chaſte ſimiles. 

The pregnant wife is forbidden the careſſes of her huſ- 
band till after delivery. If the infant proves a male, it is 
preſented to the king, as properly and of right belonging 
to him; but the females are the property of the father, 
and are entirely under his power till marriage. 

About eight or fourteen days after the birth of their 
children, both the males and females are circumciſed ; 
the latter by the loſs of a ſmall part of the clitoris. The 
infants have beſides ſeveral inciſions made all over their 
bodies, in a regular manner, expreſſive of certain figures: 
but the females are more tortured with theſe unnatural 
ornaments than the males. But before this, when the 
infarit is only ſeven days old, the parents, imagining that 
it has eſcaped the greateſt danger, give an entertainment ; 
and, to prevent-the evi] ſpirits doing them an injury, 
ſtrew the roads with proviſions. 

When a woman bears two children at a birth, it is 
eſtcemed a happy omen, the king is made acquainted with 
it, and public rejoicings are ordered to be kept, in which 
they make uſe of a variety of wretched muſic, vocal and 
inſtrumental, As it is eſteemed too difficult a taſk for the 
mother to ſuckle both children, the father is obliged by 
the laws to look out for a nurſe who has loſt her own 
child ; and, that no advantages may be taken of him, 
her price is ſettled by authority, 

Yet at Arebo, a town a conſiderable diſtance up the 
river, twin births are deemed a bad omen, and attended 
with great grief to the unhappy parents; for they ſa- 
crifice both the mother and her children to a certain 
demon, which, they imagine, haunts the village. Tho? 
the huſband happens to be ever ſo fond of his wife, he 
can no otherwiſe purchaſe her life than by ſacrificing a 
female ſlave in her ſtead ; but there is no poſlible means 
of redemption for the poor innocent children, Hence, 
the circumſtance of having twins is ſo much dreaded, 


that thoſe whoſe abilities are, able to ſupport the ex- 


pence, uſually ſend their wives to be delivered in another 
country. 

A wood, ſuppoſed to be frequented by this evil ſpirit, 
is held ſo ſacred, that no foreign negroe of either ſex is 
permitted to enter it. If a native of Arebo accidentally 


falls into any path leading to this wood, he is obliged, 


however preſſing his buſineſs may be, to proceed forwards 
to the end of it, without looking back; the violation of 
which cuſtom, or of the crue] one of murdering their 
wives and children, they imagine would be attended with 
a plague, famine, or ſome other public calamity. Ny- 
endael informs us, that notwithſtanding this rivetted ſu- 
perſtition, he frequently went a-ſhooting there ; and to 
ridicule their ſtupid credulity, often turned back before 
he had proceeded half way in the track leading to the 
wood. At firſt they imagined he would inſtantly fall 
down dead, or be ſeized with ſome violent diſorder ; 
but perceiving that his boldneſs was attended with no ill 
conſequences, their faith was ſomewhat ſtaggered. Their 
artful prieſts, however, deſtroyed all his endeavours to 
undeceive them, by their ſubterfuges, affirming, that no 
inference could be drawn from the practice of a white 
man, their God having no concern with him; but if a 
negroe was to, attempt it, the conſequence would cer- 
tainly be fatal. 

The females of this country are extremely prolific ; 
a barren woman is very uncommon, and eſteemed con— 
temptible, while a fruitful woman is much admired, 

The inhabitants of Benin appear leſs terrihed at the 
approach of death than the other people of the ſame 
coaſt, They a{cribe the duration of life to the deter- 
mination of the gods, and yet uſe the proper means 
to prolong it. Upon their being ſeized with any diſor- 
der, they have recourſe to the prieſt, who here, as in 
ſeveral other countries on this coaſt, performs the office 
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of phyſician. He firſt applies ſome green herbs, and if 
theſe prove ineffectual, he has recourſe to ſacrifices, and 
appealing their gods. But, notwithſtanding the great 
confidence they place in their prieſts, they are generally 
rich only in fame; for the patient's gratitude continues 
no longer than the diſeaſe, and the ſacrifice, which 1s 
offered at the prieſt's expence, frequently amounts to 
more than his fee. 

When any perſon dies, the body is carefully waſhed ; 
but when the natives of Benin breathe their laſt, they 
are with the utmoſt caution brought to the place of 
their birth; the body being firſt dried over a flow 
fire, then put into a cloſe coffin, and fweetened with 
aromatics, As it frequently happens that no convey- 
ance can be obtained for ſeveral years, the body remains 
all this while unburied ; nor can the funeral rites be per- 
formed with propriety in any other but their native 
ſoil. The Abbe | yam accounts for this cuſtom in the 


following manner. The baſis of their creed,” ſays he, 


« is a metempſyco/is of a peculiar kind: they believe that, 
into whatever place they remove, or wherever they are 
tranſported, their ſouls ſhall return, after their death, to 
their native country. This conviction conſtitutes their 
happineſs; becauſe they conſider their country as the moſt 
delizhtful abode in the univerſe.” Hiſt. Pol. Liv. AI. 

The neareſt relations of the deceaſed expreſs their 
grief in various ways; ſome ſhave their hair, others 
their beards; and others but half of either. The pub- 
lic mourning is uſually limited to the term of fourteen 
or fifteen days. Their complaints and lamentations 
are accommodated to the ſounds of certain muſical in- 
ſtruments, with long intermediate ſtops, during which 
they drink plentifully. When the laſt obſequies are per- 
formed, every man retires to his own houſe ; and the 
neareſt relations, who continue in mourning in the above 
manner, bewail the deceaſed at ſtated periods, during the 
time limited by cuſtom. Huſbands and parents uſually 

rolong this mourning to three or four months, 

The funeral of a king is performed with ſeveral 


very extraordinary ceremonies. A well is dug before 


the palace ſo deep, that the workmen are ſometimes 
ſuffocated in the pit themſelves have made; and yet it is 
ſo narrow at the top, that a ſtone five feet in length, 


and three in breadth, will conveniently cover it; but 


its dimenſions at the bottom are conſiderable. Here the 
king's body is firſt laid, in the preſence of a prodigious 
concourſe of people of both ſexes, all of whom con- 
tend for the honour of being buried with him. Such 
as are choſen for this high dignity are put in with him, 
and the grave cloſed by a ſtone. The next morning the 
nobles return, and removing the ſtone, dip their heads 
into the water with which the pit is generally filled, 
and aſk the perſons buried with the king, Whether they 
have met with their royal maſter? and on their making 
no reply, conclude that they are attending him in his 
flight to the other world; upon which the ſolemnity is 
cloſed. Barbot adds, that the firſt miniſter immediately 
goes to the king's ſucceſſor, who then coming to the 
grave, orders the tomb-ſtone to be laid, and upon it 
a banquet of the moſt delicate wines and ſweet-meats. 
Every one eats and drinks till night, when the mob, 
intoxicated with liquor, run about the ſtreets commit- 
ting the wildeſt exceſles and riots, putting every one to 
death that obſtructs them, whether men, women, chil- 
dren, or brute animals, and cutting off their heads, 
carry them to the royal ſepulchre, and throw them in 
as offerings to the deceaſed king, together with all the 
cloaths and effects of thoſe perſons they have ſacrificed to 
his manes, | 


SECT. II. 
Of the Religion of the Natives of BENIN. 


HE religion of the country is fraught with a ſtrange 

mixture of good ſenſe and abſurdity, The fetiche, 
or mokiſſo, is worſhipped here, as in all the other countries 
on the weſtern coaſt of Africa; but the deities, which they 
ſuppoſe inhabit theſe idols, they conſider as ſubordinate, 
and acting as mediators between men and the great God, 
of whom their ideas are leſs groſs and unworthy. To the 
Supreme they aſcribe the attributes of omniſcience, om- 


— 
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nipreſence, omnipotence, and inviſibility, beliey; 

he actuates every thing, and governs he worlg® » 
providence. As he is inviſible, they think it want K 
abſurd to repreſent him under a corporeal form, and thn 


to make an image of what we never ſaw, and ca 

prehend. To every evil they give the name * —_ ' 
{pirit, imagining that an evil-diſpoſed and malicious be: 0 : 
preſides over all that is bad; and this being they worſh a 
out of fear, and to prevent his injuring them, ? 

Dapper obſerves, that they have very juſt notions 5 
of the ſupreme goodneſs, majeſty, power, and wiſdom 0 
of the great God, who created both heaven and e al 
and continues to govern them. This being they call t 
Oviſſa, and think it unneceſſary to pay their adoration | 
to him, becauſe his nature is good and benevolent ; while a 
the evil ſpirit requizes conſtant worſhip, in order to le 
check the malignity of his diſpofition. Mendaec how. * 
ever aſſerts, that both are worſhipped by facrifices and m 
offerings. re 

The negroes of Benin firmly believe in apparitions hi 
and that the ghoſts of their deceaſed anceſtors walk the ct 
earth unſeen ; but chiefly appear to them in their ſleep, all 


in order to warn them of ſome danger, which they are to 
obviate by ſacrifices; and the day no ſooner returns 
than they comply with the ſuppoſed ſuggeſtions of the 
ſpirit, They make offerings ; and, if they are very poor 
will even borrow to enable them to perform them. Theſe 
are, however, of no great value, conſiſting only of yams 
mixed with oil, which they place before the idol. Some. 
times they ſacrifice a cock; in which caſe the blood is ſpilt 
for the fetiche, while they keep the fowl for their own uſe, 
They have annual ſacrifices, which are performed by 
the great with all imaginable pomp ; and in theſe they 
laughter a great number of bulls, cows, ſheep, and 
all other kinds of cattle. All their friends are invited to the 
feſtival, which generally continues for ſeveral days; and 
ends in diſtributing valuable preſents to the gueſts. 
Theſe people conſider the ſhadow of a man as a real 
exiſtence, which will one day give teſtimony of their good 
and evil actions. They call this appearance paſſadoor, and 
bribe it by ſacrifices and offerings; as by its evidence they 
may be raiſed after death to the higheſt dignity and plea- 
ſures of paradiſe, or ſunk into the loweſt abyſs of wreiched- 
neſs, where they muſt periſh through poverty and hunger. 
Though their houſes are ſo filled with idols, that it 
is difficult to find a vacant ſpot, they have particular 
huts or little temples appropriated to the reſidence of the 
gods, where they receive the offerings of their votaries. 
The high prieſt of Lebe, a town ſituated at the mouth 
of the river Formoſa, is particularly venerated for his 
profound ſkill in magic. All the natives, the king not 
excepted, believe that his power extends over the air 
and fea ; that he can foreſee and prevent the arrival of 
ſhips, ſhipwrecks, and innumerable other important 
events. The king of Benin, ſtruck with the miracles 
which one of theſe prieſts is ſaid to have performed, ſur- 
rendered to him the town of Loebs, and all its dependen- 
cies. He is conſidered as the head of the prieſthood, and 
is ſo revered, that no one approaches him without trem- 
bling; nar, the royal ambaſſadors dare not preſume to 
touch his hand without leave, and without ſhewing 
tokens of the greateſt awe and veneration. 
The Abbe Raynal conſiders that blind confidence which 
the inhabitants of the weſtern coaſt of Africa repoſe in 
their prieſts, as their moſt dangerous ſuperſtition, and in- 
deed as the ſource of all their ſuperſtitions ; the prieſts 
being the miniſters and promoters of them. Thele,” 
ſays that penetrating and ardent writer, “ are entruſted 
with the ſacred depoſits of the national traditions, and 
pretend to the gift of prophecy. The correſpondence 
which they are ſuppoſed to hold with the evil ſpirit, makes 
them conſidered as the arbiters of the barrennels and fer- 
tility of the country. On this account the firſt fruits 27? 
conſtantly preſented to them. All the other errors of the 
Africans have a ſocial tendency, and conſpire to render 
man more humane and peaceable.“ Hi. Pol. Liv. AI. 
Among their other ſuperſtitions, the people ate ſaid to 
ſtand in profound dread of a certain black bird, wiici 
they worſhip, and are prohibited to kill, under pain of death. 
Theſe birds have prieſts appointed to attend, feed, af 
worſhip them, in the mountains conſecrated to their ut 6 
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The Benians divide the time into years, months, weeks, 

4 days, and each diviſion is diſtinguiſhed by its proper 
ga lation. The year is compoled of four months, and 
PP"; bbath or day of repoſe, which returns every fifth 
day, is celebrated as a feitival, with ſacrifices, offerings, 

1 entertainments. They have ajlv many other days 
 aſecrated to the purpoſes of religion, particularly an 
: nual feaſt in memory of their anceſtors. But the 
od feſtival is called the Coral feaſt, at which the 
king appears in all his grandeur, marching at the head 
of his women, who ſometimes exceed ſix hundred, and 
are the moſt beautiful that can be found. He proceeds 
to the ſecond area of the place, where his throne is 
laced under a rich canopy. About him are ranged his 
women and officers in their richeſt attire, The king 
leaves his throne to ſacrifice in the open air to the Gods, 
which is accompanied by the loud ſhouts and accla- 
mations of the people, Having paid his de votions, be 
returns to. his throne, and ſtays there till all his pe-ple 
have performed theirs 3 aftcr which he retres to his 
chamber, and the remainder of the day is ſpent in mirth 
and ſeaſting. 


r 

A Deſcription of the City of BENIN, and of the King's 
Palace; with the Manner in tt nat City was reduced 
to a ruinous State. 


HE palace of the king 1s ſituated in Benin, the 
capital of the kingdom, which ſtands in the 
ſeventh degree thirty minutes north Jatitude, and in the 
fifth degree four minutes eaſt longitude from London. 
The ftreets are extremely long and broad, in which are 
variety of ſhops filled with European merchandize, as well 
as the commodities of the country; and markets are kept 
in them for cows, cotton, and clephant's tecth. It was 
formerly very clofely built, and extremely populous, as 
appears from the ruins of the houſes; but at preſent 
they ſtand widely diſtant from each other, They are all 
built with clay walls, and covered with reeds, ſtraw, or 
leaves, there being no ſtone in the country. The city 
is divided into diſtricts, each governed by its reſpective 
officer, called King of the ſtreet; and is incloſed on one 
ſide by a double fence of large trunks of trees, ten feet 
high, ſet cloſe in the ground like a paliſado, and faſtened 
together by ſpars fixed acroſs, and the ſpace between the 
two rows is filled up with red clay, which at a diſtance 
looks like a good thick wall, very even and ſmooth ; but 
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dazzling the eye by its pomp and magnificence. Over 
the porch is another ſnake, probably done by the ſame 
artiſt who produced that on the turret. In the firſt apart- 
ment is the king's aucience-chamber, where, in the pre- 
lence of the chief nobility, or officers of the court, he 
receives foreign miniſters and ambaſſadors. His throne 
is of ivory, and over it is a canopy of rich ſilk. This 
chamber of audience has alſo the appearance of being 
his majeſty's warchouſe ; for the king is engaged in 
trade as well as his ſubjects, and it is filled with loads of 
eleph int's teeth, and other commodities, lying in a con- 
fuſion that plainly ſhews they are not intended for orna- 
ment, The room is, however, hung with fine tapeſtry, 
and the floor covered with mats and carpets of an indif- 
ferent manufacture. 

The decay of the city was occaſioned by the tyranny 
of one of the kings of Benin, who being jealous of 
obtaining the wealth of two petty princes of the ftrcet, 
ordered them to be ſeized and put to death, under the 
pretence that they had conſpired againſt his life; and 
then confiſcated their cites to his own ule. They gave 
the cleareſt proofs of their innocence ; but nothing is ſo 
deaf as avarice to the crics of pity. 

Soon after, another perſon's wealth made the king 
meditate his deſtruction ; but this nobleman, being ap- 
priſed of his majeſty's intention, quitted the city, and 
with him went three-fourths of the inhabitants. His 
majeſty immediately aſſembled an army, and purſued 
them; but was fo warmly received by the fugitives, 
that he was forced to retreat with loſs and diſgrace, 
After which, he made a ſecond attempt to force the 
revolters to return; but was defeated and purſued by the 
nobleman, who entering the city ſword in hand, plun- 
dered the whole, except the palace; and for ten years he 
continued with his malecontents to harraſs, plunder, 
and moleſt the inhabitants of Benin, till at length, by 
the mediation of the Portugueſe, a peace was concluded, 
by which he was granted a free and full pardon, and 
even requelted to return to his habitation ; but as he 
did not chooſe to put himſelf into the power of a prince 
whoſe inſidious diſpoſition he had fully experienced, 
he fixed his reſidence at a place three days journey from 
the capital, where he kept a court which greatly eclipſed 
that of the king. In vain were all endeavours uſ.d to 
bring his adherents back to the city ; they preferred po- 
verty with freedom, to wealth and dignity with ſubjection 
and inſecurity; whence Benin has ever ſince remained in 
a manner depopulated, 


the other ſide of the city is defended by a large ditch and FECT | 

r hedge of brambles ; the gates, which are ten feet high 8 WS: 
b and five broad, are made of one piece of wood, and hang, Of the Government of BENIN; the Succeſſion of the Crown ; 4 
t or rather turn, on a pin in the middle. Each has a] the Revenues and Forces of the Ring; with the Arms of | i 4 
$ guard of ſoldiers, and opens to the country through a his Troops. The People divided into ſeveral Claſſes; 11. 
iuburb, The women keep the ſtreets neat and clean, in] with a conciſe Account of the Laws of Benin with reſpect . 
- which reſpect, the inhabitants of Benin are not exceeded to Inberitances, and the Puniſhment of Crimes. | Tr Sh 
] by the Dutch; for here, as in Holland, every woman RY : | 

; cleans her own door. HE government of Benin,is abſolutely deſpotic, | 
0 The empire is divided into an infinite num— | 


A Fringe part of this city is taken up by the royal 
palace, which is of prodigious dimenſions; but neither 
elegant nor commodiaus. There firit appears a long 
gallery, ſuſtained by fitty-cight ſquare pillars, rough and 
unpoliſhed, each above twelve feet high, and three in 
circumference. On palling this gallery, you come to a 
high mud wall, which has thrice gates; that in the centre 
is embelliſhed at the top with a wooden turret of a 
ſpiral form, ſeventy feet high; and upon the extremity 
of this turret is fixcd a large copper ſnake, well caſt, and 
bearing marks of a proficiency. in the arts. Within the 
gate is an area of fine turf, a quarter of a mile in length, 
and near as broad; at the further end of which is ano- 
ther gallery, in the ſame tafle as the former, only ſup- 
ported by pilaſters, ornamented with human figures, 
and many of them cut out in that form, but in a very 
aukward manner. Behind a canvas curtain are ſhewn 
four heads caſt in braſs, neither reſembling the human 
nor brutal form, and each ſupported by a large elephant's 
tooth, 

On paſſing through this gallery and another gate, 
you have the king's dwelling in front, which is far from 
34 
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ber of petty royalties, all of them * = to the king 
of Benin; but though the people boaſt of their being 
born free, nothing can be more ſervile than the blind 
obedience they pay to the king's authority ; for they are 
proud of being conſidered as his ſlaves; and this title 
they eſteem a diſtinguiſhed honour. 

The ſucceſſion to the crown is regulated after the 
following manner: When the monarch on the throne 
perceives his end approaching, he calls one of the 
onegwas, or great lords, and lets him know which of 
his ſons he nominates to fill the throne, with an injunc- 
tion not to reveal the ſecret upon pain of death, till after 
his deceaſe. | 

As ſoon as his breath has left his body, the onegwa 
takes into his cuſtody all the royal .jewels, treaſure, arid 
effects; and the young princes, who are in the utmoſt 
uncertainty as to their fate, come and do homage to 
this miniſter, as the ruler of their deſtiny, When the 
time limited by Jaw for declaring a ſucceſſor draws near, 
the miniſter ſends for the high marſhal, and lets him 
know the laſt will of the king, which the other, to pre- 
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vent miſtake, repeats ſix times, and then returns to his | 


own houſe with a ſolemnity adequate to the importance 
of the ſecret in his poſſeſſion. "The next day the miniſ- 
ter orders that prince to be called for whom the crown 
is intended, and deſires him to intreat the marſhal to no- 
minate a ſucceſſor. The prince obeys, and with a ſup- 
plicating air ſolicits his requeſt. Six days elapſe, during 
which the miniſter and high marſhal concert the neceſ- 
ſary meaſures for proclaiming the king; and then, the 
people being aſſembled, the high marſhal takes the prince 
by the hand, names him fix times, and pauſing after 
every repetition, aſks the miniſter if he has made any 
miſtake. At length, the other princes are called, who 
kneeling down, are informed of the laſt will of their fa- 
ther. The young king having returned thanks to the 
miniſter and- marſhal, for the integrity with which they 
have diſcharged their office, is immediately inveſted with 
the badges of royalty, and receives the homage of the 
great officer and.nobles, 

Tae ceremony being thus ended, the new king retires 
to Oſcebo, a town ſome miles diſtant from Benin, in order 
to be inſtructed in the art of government, and the duties 
of a king. During this interval, the queen-mother, the 
miniſter intruſted with the king's lait will, and the grand 
marſhal, hold the reins of government, and their de- 
crees are not to be revoked by the ſucceſſor, without 
their conſent, 

The young monarch, having finiſhed his ſtudies, takes 
poſſeſſion of the palace at Benin, where his firſt care is to 
ſecure his tranquillity by the murder of his brothers, 
whoſe bodies are, however, interred with all imaginable 
pomp; this cruel] and bloody act being conſidered as a 
neceſlary ſacrifice for the public good. 

The revenues of the crown of Benin are pretty con- 
ſiderable, every governor being accountable to the king 
for a certain number of bags of bougies, or blackmoor's 
teeth, which are eſteemed as much as gold and ſilver, 
and anſwer the purpoſes of money. The inferior officers 
pay their taxes in cattle, fowl, cloth, and other commo- 
dities. Thus the court is continually ſupplied with all 
kinds of neceſſaries; the overplus is fold, and the money 
put into the royal coffers. Certain duties are alſo laid 
upon foreign trade, beſides annual taxes paid to the po- 
vernor for the privilege of commerce, which amounts to 
a great ſum ; but only a ſixth part of this tax goes to the 
king. However, notwithſtanding theſe incumbrances on 
trade, the Europeans are treated with great reipect. 

Some authors repreſent the king of Benin as ſo power- 
ful, that in a day's time he can aſſemble twenty thouſand 
men, and in a few days more a hundred thouſand, on 
which account he is greatly feared and reſpected by his 
neighbours. While his general is in the field his pay 
and dignity are very conſiderable; but he has no ſhare in 
the booty taken from the enemy, which ſolely belongs to 
the king. Such ſtrict diſcipline is maintained among the 
troops, that a man quitting his place for a minute, with- 
out leave, is ſaid to be puniſhed with death; yet Nyen- 
dael obſerves, that they are unacquainted with the art of 
war ; and their want of courage and conduct frequently 
expoſes the kingdom to the incurſions of pirates an 
robbers. 

The arms uſed by the natives of Benin are ſwords, 
poniards, javelins, bows, and poiſoned arrows. Every 
ſoldier has a buckler compoſed of reeds, which can afford 
but a ſlender defence, The nobles wear in the field a 
ſcarlet robe to diſtinguiſh their quality : others have a ſuit 
of armour formed of the elephant's hide, adorned with the 
teeth and claws of a leopard, and the head covered with 
a kind of helmet of the ſame materials, adorned with 
a ſcarlet fringe and binding, to which is ſuſpended a tail 
that reaches down to the waiſt, The military ſtandards 
and colours are made of fine ſilk, generally red, and are 
carried in the front and centre of each diviſion of the 
army. The ſoldiers alſo wear ſaſhes of filk, to which 
they hang their bucklers, which are their only defence 
againſt the poiſoned arrows of their enemies, 

The ſtate of Benin is divided igto three claſſes of men, 
beſides the king, whoſe will is a law. Next to him are 
three great lords, who are always about his perſon, and 
to whom all muſt addreſs themſelves who want to apply 
to his majeſty ; but as they inform him of only what they 

10 
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think proper, the whole adminiſtration of the 
ment may be ſaid to be lodged in them. 

Next to theſe are the ares-de-roes, or ſtreet . 
ſome of whom preſide over the commonalty, others = 
the ſlaves; ſome over military affairs, and others over the 
affairs relating to cattle and the fruits of the earth. Fr, . 
this claſs of men are choſen the viceroys and governors 
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of the provinces ſubject to the king, who are recom. 


mended by the three great lords, to whom they are re 
ſponſible; and out of this claſs a particular ſuperviſor 1 
alſo choſen over every branch of trade, manufacture 
farming, and every thing relative to the civil or militar 
government, The king, as an enſign of the dignity of 
all theſe officers, preſents each of them with a firing of 
beads on their being raiſed to their poſts; and this ſtrin 
is equivalent to any order of knighthood in Europe. This 
they are perpetually to wear about their necks, without 
ever daring to put it off on any account whatſoever 
and if they are ſo unhappy as to loſe it, or to ſuffer it 10 
be ſtolen, they are condemned to ſuffer death, without the 
poſſibility of being reprieved by the king. Theſe badges 
of honour are kept by the king in his own poſſeſſion, 
and the counterfeiting or having any of them without 
his grant are puniſhed with death. They are made of a 
ſort of pale red earth, and are fo well glazed, that they 
look like marble ſpeckled with a variety of beautiſul co. 
lours. | | 

The third order of ſtate conſiſts of the fadores, who 
likewiſe wear the ſtring of beads, but with ſome diftinc. 
tion of ſubordination and inferiority to the ares-de-ro, 
Beſides the fiadores, under the ſame claſs are ranked the 
mercadores, or merchants, the pleaders, and the elders; 
all of them diſtinguiſhed by their different method ot 
wearing the ſtring of beads, 

The king, great lords, and every viceroy and gover- 
nor, ſupport, according to their ability, a certain number 
of poor. The blind, the lame, and infirm, are the ob- 
jects of their charity ; but as to the lazy, if they refuſe to 
ſupply their own wants, they are ſuffered to ſtarve, By 
this excellent police, there 1s not a beggar or vagrant to 
be ſeen ; for the public officers keep the idle conſtantly 
employed, to prevent thoſe diſeaſes which are the conſe- 
quence of poverty from increaſing the tax upon them- 
ſelves; and by this means, in ſpite of the natural indo- 
lence of the people, there are but few indigent. Libera- 
lity and generoſity are the diſtinguiſhing qualities of the 
natives of Beuin; but they On accompany their 


donations with an oſtentation that deſtroys the grace and 


beauty of the aCtion, 

With reſpect to their laws, the right of inheritance 
devolves in the following manner: When a perſon of 
rank dies, the eldeſt fon fucceeds as ſole heir; but pre- 
ſents a ſlave by way of tribute to the king, and another 
to the three great lords, with a petition that he may ſuc- 
ceed to his father's eſtate. The king grants his requeſt, 
and the fortunes of the younger children depend entirely 
on his pleaſure; but the widow is allowed by the laws a 
jointure proportioned to the eſtate, and her rank and 
quality. The ſon takes home his father's other wives, 
and, if he pleaſes, uſes them as his own ; but thoſe by 
whole charms he is not affected, he ſets to work, that 
they may ſupport themſelves with credit, and be at as 
little expence to himſelf as poſſible ; but on the failure of 
male heirs, the king inherits. 

If a thief be taken in the fact, he is obliged to make 
reſtitution; and if he happens to be rich, is tined, but i: 


poor is beaten, If a public officer be robbed, the offender 


is puniſhed with death. However, the crimes of burglaty 
and robbery are ſeldom practiſed in this country: murder 
is ſtill Jeſs frequent; but whoever kills a man is puniſhed 
with death; yet, if the murderer be the king's ſon, or 
ſome other conſiderable perſon, he is only baniſhed under 
a ſtrong guard to the extremity of the kingdom, and none 
of theſe being ever heard of afterwards, the people con- 
clude that the guard has conveyed them to the manſions 
of the dead. 5 

If a perſon dies by an accidental blow, his death is not 
eſteemed violent when no blood appears, and the offence 
is atoned for by burying the dead with decency, and ſa- 
crificing a ſlave to appeaſe his ghoſt, This ſlave the 


offender touches with his forehead upon his bended any” 
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a which poſture he remains till the flaye is dead, and 
eel facrifice is duly performed. Afterwards he pays a 
46 in proportion to his circumſtances, to the three 
. lords; upon which he retains his freedom, and the 
friends of the deceaſed remain ſatished with his having 


fled the law. 
51 other crimes, except adultery, of which we have 


already treated, may be atoned for with money; and, 


where that is wanting, the deficiency muſt be ſupplied 
h corporal puniſhment, : 

When the accuſation is not clearly proved, and the 
crime remains doubtful, there are five different methods 
of purgation, four of which are admitted in civil cauſes 
and trivial offences, and the fifth in capital caſes, In the 
firſt method of purgation, the accuſed is carried before 
a pricit, who pierces his tongue with a cock's feather 
well greaſed; when, if it paſſes eaſily through, the perſon 
is eſteemed innocent, and it is thought the wound will 
cloſe up and heal without Pain; but ſhould he prove 
guilty, they ſuppoſe the quill will remain fixed in his 
tongue, and the wound canker. 

[a the ſecond method of trial, the prieſt takes an ob- 
Jong piece of turf, and ſticks in it ſeven or eight ſmal] 
quills, which the accuſed draws out one by one ; when, 
if they come out freely he is acquitted ; otherwiſe he is 
found guilt of the crime, and ſubject to the penalty. 

The third method is injecting the juice of certain 
green herbs into the eye of the ſuſpected perſon, when 
* it becomes red and inflamed, he is pronounced guilty, 
otherwiſe he is imagined innocent. 

The fourth trial conſiſts in the prieſt's ſtroking the 
perſon's tongue with a hot copper bracelet; when its 
eſcaping without a bliſter is a certain criterion that he is 
not guilty of the crime Jaid to his charge. 

The fifth kind of trial, which is made ule of to none but 
perſons of rank, ſeldom occurs. The accuſed is carried 
by the king's order to a river, whole waters are ſuppoſed 
to have the extraordinary quality of gently waſting the in- 
nocent plunged into them to land; while the guilty, they 
ſzy, never fail to fink, whatever ſkill they have in ſwim- 
ming. It is indeed amazing that, among nations endoyed 
with common underſtanding, trials fo ridiculous and ab- 
ſurd ſhould be deemed proofs of innocence or guilt; yet we 
find they have prevailed in all nations, as if folly had dic- 
tated thoſe laws which are moſt eſſential to the ſupport 
of ſociety, to the happineſs of mankind, and to the 
dignity of human nature. 

The fines charged on theſe crimes are thus divided: 
the perſon injured by theft or robbery has reſtitution 
made him, either by returning the goods ſtolen, or out of 
the criminal's effects. The governor has next a certain 
proportion, and the remainder of the fine goes to the 
taree great lords. The king has no ſhare, though the 
great lords always make ule of his name; and if they 
are diſſatisfied with what they receive, ſend to acquaint 
the governor with the king's indignation at the ſmal] 
proportion of the fine allowed him. This has its effect, 
and never fails of doubling the ſum. 
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The princital trading Towns of Benin to which the Euro- 
peans reſort; with an Account of the cruel Maſſacre of 
the Natives of Meiberg. 

N the banks of the river Benin, or Formoſa, are ſome | 
towns where the £urepeans, and particularly the 
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Dutch, have ſettlements: theſe are Baededo, Arebo, and 
Agatton. 

BoEDEDo, the fiſt of theſe villages, conſiſts of about 
fifty houſes, or cottages, built with reeds and leaves. It 
is governed by a viceroy, aſſiſted by ſome grandees, who, 
in the name of the king, govern the diſtrict under its ju- 
riſdiction; but their authority extends only to things of 
{mall importance, as petty civil cauſes, and collecting 
the ordinary revenues : but in matters of great moment, 
or if any capital crime be committed, they are not per- 
mitted to decide upon it, but muſt tranſmit it to court, 
and wait a deciſion from thence, | 

AREBO, which is now the centre of the commerce of 
Benin, is ſituated fixty leagues up the river, which, not- 
withſtanding it branches out into innumerable ſtreams, 
yet ſhips of burthen can fail a great way higher; 
and anchor in fine large crecks and ſandy bays, Arebo 
is a large and populous city, of an oblong form; the 
houſes are much larger than thoſe of Boededo, though 
built in the ſame manner. The Engliſb and Dutch had 
a ſettlement, agents and factors here, but the former 
have abandoned the place, 

AGATTON, or GATTON, has alſo been conſiderable 
tor its extent and commerce, and the number of its inha- 
bitants; but the ravages of war have almoſt ruined it. It 
is ſituated on a ſmall hill, about thirty miles to the north 
of Benin, the capital of the empire, 

The laſt of the commercial towns we ſhall mention was 
Me1BeRG, a name given to it by the Dutch, who once 
carried on a great trade, and maintained a conſiderable 
ſettlement there; and rendered it famous by a very tra- 
gical event. Beeidſyder, a Dutch factor, having a violent 
paſſion for one of the women belonging to the negro go- 
vernment, carried her off. The governor, tranſported 
with rage, attacked the Dutch ſettlement with a body 
of troops, and forced the fator to retreat on board 
a veſſel that lay in the road, after having received a 
wound, of which he died ſoon after, Upon this the 
Dutch direQtor-general, being ill informed of the circum- 
ſtances, reſolved to revenge the death of the factor, and 
fitting out a brigantine for that purpoſe, ſurprized the 
blacks at Meiberg, and killed or took priſoners every per- 
ſon of the village that could not eſcape by flight, The 
news of this event ſoon reaching the court at Benin, 
the king demanded an explication of the cauſes of this 
bloody maſſacre; and, after being informed, inſtead of 
turning his reſentment againſt the Dutch, who had broken 
through all the laws of hoſpitality, juſtice, and humanity, 
actuated by views of policy, he gave his ſanction to their 
conduct, and, with the moſt horrid circumſtances of 
barbarity, ordered the innocent governor to be executed, 
and his whole race to be extirpated. This was done; 
their dead bodies were caſt out as a prey to wild beaſts, 
and their houſes razed to the ground, with ſtrict orders 
that they ſhould never be rebuilt, 

It is remarkable, that all the male ſlaves of this country 
are foreigners ; for the natives cannot be ſold for ſlaves, 
but are all free, and alone bear the name of“ the king's 
ſlaves.“ Mr, Nyendael aſſerts, that it is not allowed even 
to export any male ſlaves ſold in this country, for they 
muſt remain there; but the female ſlaves are at the en- 
tire diſpoſal of their owners. | 
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The Situation, Extent, Climate, and Diviſions of GUINEA 
in general; with a conciſe Account of that Part of the 
Slave Craft, which includes the Kingdoms of Coro, and 
GREAT and LiTTLE Popo. 


N. 

HE coaſt of Africa, from the Cape of Good Hope 

to G,, extends from north to ſouth ; but here 
it runs out to the weft, extending from the twelfth de- 
gree of caſt to the twelfth of weſt longitude from Lon- 
don, or one thouſand eight hundred miles from eaſt to 
welt, and between the fourth and tenth degree of north 
Jatitude ; it is therefore no more than three hundred and 
ſixty miles in breadth from ſouch to north. This exten- 
live country is bounded on the north by Nigritia, or Ne- 
groland; on the eaſt by Benin and unknown parts of 
Ajrica; on the ſouth and weſt by the Atlantic Ocean. 

This country probably derived its name from a town 
called Ginhy, which the Portugueſe touched at on their 
firſt viſiting this part of Africa. 

As all this country lies within the tropic of Cancer, 
the air is extremely hot; and the flat country being over- 
flowed a great part of the year by the periodical rains, it 
is eſteemed very unhealthful : the ſhips frequently loft 
half their crews by fevers ; but fince Dr. James's pow- 
ders have been carried thither, this voyage has been as 
ſafe to the Engliſh, as thoſe to any other hot countries ; 
and the effects of a climate which uſed to fill people with 
terror have been found to be eaſily removed. 

The winds of this coaſt fit directly contrary to the 
trade winds, and blow from weft to eaſt ; except in the 
rainy ſeaſon, between the vernal and autumnal equinox, 
when they have violent hurricanes, attenced with thunder 
and lightning: and theſe ſtorms blowing from the ſouth, 
the ſhips on the coaſt are in danger of being wrecked on 
the ſhore, on which a ſurf conſtantly beats, in the 
calmeſt weather, that renders landing not only very 
difficult but dangerous. 

This whole coaſt is much frequented by Europeans ; 
who uſually divide it into the Slave, the Gold, the Ivory, 
and Grain Coaſt. 

The Slave coaſt is bounded by the kingdom of Benin 
on the eaſt, by the Gold coaſt on the welt, and by the 
Atlantic Oc:an on the ſouth, comprehending the king— 
doms of Coto, Papo, Mhidab, and Ardrah ; but authors 
are not agreed about the limits of theſe kingdoms. Ac- 
cording to Biſnan, the Cots coaſt is frequently called by 
the natives the Land of Lamps. 

The country is flat, ſandy, dry, barren, and without 
wood or trees, except the palm, great numbers of which 
grow there, It is, however, pretty well provided with 
cattle, of which it has as many as will abundantly ſup- 
ply the inhabitants. There is no want of river fiſh ; but 
they can get none from the ſea, on account of the pro- 
digious ſurf on the coaſt. 

The natives are good-natured, civil, and obliging; in 
politics, religion, and œconomy, they nearly reſemble 
the inhabitants of the Gold coaſt, whoſe manners we 
ſhall ſvon deſcribe, but differ from them in the number 
of idols kept at Cots; for in the multiplicity of theſe 
their wealth conſiſts. A negro who is not poſſeſſed of 
at leaſt a dozen idols is reputed poor, and his riches are 
thought to increaſe in proportion to the number of his 
gods ; indeed the houſes, roads, and bye-paths are filled 
with idols, | 

Their language reſ-mbles that ſpoken by the negroes 
of Arca. Their trade is ſmall, and they are very po 
Their moſt advantageous employment is a very lag 
tous one: this is making excurſions up into the inland 
countries, and ſtcaling men, women, and children, which 


they ſell to the Eurepeuns; but the profits they draw 
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from the ſale of theſe ſlaves is ſaid not to diminiſh the;r 
natural poverty, from their laying out what it produces 
in the purchaſe of idols, or materials for making them 

The kingdom of Popo, or Papa, extends trom Cate 
Monte, to the borders of the Kingdom of Fhidah, which 
is about ten leagues, and is divided into two province; 
Great and Little Popo. According to Byſman, a batten 
tract, ten miles broad, lies between Cote and Little Popo 
in which the country is flat, without hills or trees, and 
covered with ſand, in which an incredible number of rat, 
burrow like rabbits, 

The town of Little Popo ſtands on a beach four league; 
to the welt of the town of Great Pops, in full view of the 
ſea, The natives live on plunder, and on the flaye 
trade. In the former, they are more ſucceſsful than the 
inhabitants of Cato, from theic being more active, bold 
and reſolute. Their ſlave trade is not, however, vers 
conſiderable, it frequently requiring a reſidence of {ome 
months to complete a cargo. The natives are uncom— 
monly artful and frauduleat, it being the uſual practice 
to draw the merchant or factor on ſhore, under the pre 
tence of viewing a number of ſlaves they have ready for 
ſale, and then to detain him, till they have actually pro. 
cured the number he wants, which they oblige him ty 
take at the price they think proper to fix upon them, 

At the diſtance of four miles from Littl? Papo, ate 
the boundaries of Great Popo. In the inland country are 
found plenty of beaſts, birds, fruits, and roots : but the 
ſea-coaſt is marſhy, and almoſt inacceſſible, the ſea beat. 
ing with ſuch violence againſt the ſhore, that during the 
greateft part of the year neither boats nor canoes dar: 
approach it. 

The harbour of Little Papo is five leagues diſtant 
from that of Great Popo. In failing eaſtward, the latizi 
of theſe ports is viſible at a conſiderable diſtance, particu- 
larly two flags upon two points, formed by the banks ot 
the river Torri, or Tarri; the Dutch factory ſtands be- 
hind the eaſt flag, and at the mouth of the river is the 
town of Great Papo, built in an iſland formed by 
creek and marſhes, that give the country the appearatice 
of a ſpacious lake; hence it is called by the Portug/;, 


Terra Aunegada, or the Drowned Land. 


The mouth of the river is blocked up by a kind of bzr, 
which canoes, however, can eafily paſs. The town 1 
divided into three parts; but the houſes, or rather hub, 
are ſmall: yet this is the only place in the dominions 9i 
Great Popo that merits the name of a town, all the fcb 
being only little hamlets of two or three houſe; each. 

The royal palace is a large court compoſed of an in- 
finite number of ſmall huts or cabins, the princips: 
apartment being ſeated in the middle. "Phe king's outs 
is adorned with a large. ſaloon, reterved for public ad- 
diences, and the entertainment of ſtrangers. As he alwz): 
eats alone, foreigners are entertained. by the lords and 
principal officers of the court. His majeſty keeps à gi 
number of women, two of whom always attend his pz 
ſon, to cool and refreſh bim with fans ueatly made 9 
reeds and feathers. His conſtant amuſement and fois 
employment conſiſts in ſmoking tobacco, toying with #5 
women, and converſing with his officers upon the m9: 
trifling ſubjects. All the women honoured with the 
royal affection are entertained in the palace with 2 gf 
variety of dainties. 

The whole country, except this iſland, is thinly inbe— 
bited, owing chiefly to the perpetual incurſio'1s of the . 
groes of Whidah: hence the land is uncultivated, provi” 
often ſcarce, and the people in danger of being famiſ ed; 
but they obtain ſupplies from their moſt bitter enen, 
Sho run the hazard of an illicit trade, for the ſake ot 
great profits which it yields. 2 

The natives of Great Popo trade in ſlaves, and if f 


foreign ſhips arrive on their coaſt, diſpoſe of theilt of 
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the ſovereign of Little Popo, who exchanges ſome of 
* European commodities for them. But the greateſt 
a8? of the kingdom ariſes from the fiſh caught on their 
er which they prepare and fell both to the people of 
5 neighbouring kingdoms and to foreigners. 
"he inhabitants of Popo, like all the other negroes on 
the coaſt, have a blind confidence in their prieſts, whom 
they cal! Damines, a Latin term Which they doubtleſs 
botrowed from 1ome European nation. Theſe prieſts are 
-nerally clothed in long white robes, and always carry 
in their hands à kind of croſier. All the ſhips that trade 
there pay them 2 ſort of duty, under the name of a pre- 
ſent, in order to encourage the negroes, by theſe marks 
of reſpect to their prieſts, to exert their diligence in com- 
pleting their cargoes. Ibeſe weak and ſuperſtitious 
creatures, perſuaded that nothing but the interceſſion of 
their prieſts can procure them the favour of the Deity, 
chey all their commands ; and the prieſts, hnding it 
their intereſt to oblige the Europeans, leave no means 
untried to render them honeſt and induſtrious. While 
theſe are aſüſting the Europeans in loading or unloading 
the ſhips, a prieſt ſtands on the ſhore, and pours on their 
heads a handful of conſecrated gravel, which they eſteem 
an infallible ſecurity for their canoes in paſling the dan- 
gerous bar at the mouth of the river; and it, after this, 
any man has the misfortune to be loſt, it is attributed to 
the mixture of ſome profane particles of ſand with thoſe 
that are conſecrated. 


TE Fs 
Of the Kingdom of WH1DAH, 


1 Name, Situation, Extent, and Rivers; the Inconvenience 

ef its Coaſts, and the Beauty of the Country; its amazing 

Ferlility and Populouſneſs ; the Diviſion of the Country, 
and the great Market held at SABI, 


Els kingdom is called by the natives, the Exgliſb, 

4 and Portugueſe, IVhidah; while the French call 
it Judah, and the Dutch Fida. It is bounded on the weſt 
by the river Salta, on the ſouth by the gulph of Guinea, 
on the caſt by the kingdom of Ardrah, and on the north 
by the country of Dahomay. It extends about ten leagues 
along the ſhore, and its centre reaches ſeven miles 
within land; after which it branches into two arms, each 
of which is in ſome places ten or twelve leagues broad, 
but in others much narrower. 

This country is watered by two rivers, which likewiſe 
run through the kingdom of Ardrah. Thc moſt ſouthern 
is called the akin, and is only navigable by canoes : its 
waters, which are of a yellowiſh caſt, are generally about 
three feet deep, and in many places much ſhallower. 
The other, which is called the Zupbrates, waſhes with 


its ſtream the city of Ardrah, and then paſſes within 


a mile of Sabi, the capital of I hidah. It is deeper and 
vicer than the Valin; and were not the paſſage blocked 
up by ſome banks of ſand, would be navigable for large 
ſhips. From time immemorial, the kings of !/Þidah have 
exacted a fort of cuſtom of two bougies, which is paid to 
vihcers ſtationed at the fords, without which none are per- 
daitted to croſs the river. At its mouth is the port where 
faigs lo2d and unload ; but, like the reſt of this coaſt, it 
mcommodious and dangerous, on account of the high 


tris 


vis 204 a ſwelling fea, particularly in the months of 


. c* . 
l, Hay, Fure, and Fuly, when accidents frequently 
Lappen; boats being overturned, goods ſunk, the men 


= ond tne ſhips themſelves are in danger of being 
men, rom their moorings upon the ſhore, The natives 
* 88 io expert in ſwimming, that few of them are 
927. 


Helldes this high ſea, a ſtrong tide runs eaſt and weſt, 
Wit lach ſtrength, that no boat or ſhallop can ſtem it by 
8 they therefore puſh them for ward with long poles, 
berge method ſo ſlow and tedious, that the ſhips are 
e Le as long as the trade would otherwiſe re- 
ais But having once got on ſhore, the ſcene is changed 
a Ureactul ſwelling ſurf to moſt beautiful meadows 
„ud fields, enamelled all the year with the fineſt verdure ; 
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and riſing by an eaſy and equal aſcent towards the inte- 
rior part, afford the moſt delightful landſcapes. The 
height of the aſcent is bounded by a chain of moun- 
tains that defends the country from its neighbours to 
the north eaſt. All the Europeans who have been in 
I/0idab, ipeak with raptures ot the country, which they 
extol as the moſt beautiful in the world. The trees are 
ſtraight, tall, and ſeem diſperſed in the moſt regular or- 
der, repreſenting to the eye fine groves and extenſive 
avenues, clear of all bruſh-woods and weeds, "The mea- 
dows enamelled with flowers, the ricffneſs of the fields 
covered with three different kinds of corn, and with 
beans, roots, and fruit, add to the agreeableneſs of the 
place. Every inch of ground is converted to ſome uſe, 
except the parts deſtined by nature for pleaſure, where 
the woods ſpring up ſpontaneoully in the moſt exquiſite 
rural ſimplicity. 

Here ſpring and autumn ſwiftly ſucceed each other ; 
for no ſooner has the huſbandman cut his corn, than he 
again plows and ſows the ground; yet it is ſo far from 
being worn out, that the next crop ſprings up with the 
ſame vigour as the former. With all theſe advantages 
vidah is ſo populous, that one ſingle village contains 
as many inhabitants as ſeveral entire kingdoms on the 
coaſt of Guinea; and yet theſe villages ftand fo cloſe, 
that it is almoſt inconceivable that the moſt fertile land 
on earth can produce food ſufficient for the great num- 
ber of people contained on ſo ſmall a ſpot. The 
whole kingdom may be compared to a great city, di- 
vided, inſtead of ſtreets, by gardens, lawns, and groves ; 
for there is not a village which has not another within 
the diſtance of a muſker-ſhot, Some belong to the king, 
ſome to the viceroy, and others are built and peopled by 
particular private families. The former are the largeſt 
and beſt built, but the latter beſt cultivated. In 
ſhort, it is impoſſible to enumerate all the perfections of 
this delightful country, without raiſing ſome ſufpicion 
in the reader, that we indulge a warm imagination at the 
expence of ſtrict hiſtorical truth. 

This kingdom, notwithſtanding its ſmall extent, is 
divided into twenty-ſix provinces, which take their 
names from their capital towns, and are diſtributed 
among the chief lords of the kingdom, who are their 
hereditary governors. The king of J/h;dah, who has 
the ſupreme authority, preſides particularly in the pro- 
vince of Sabi, or Xavier, which is the principal province 
in the kingdom, as the city of the ſame name is the ca- 
pital of the whole, . 

In the city of Sabi, a great market is held every fourth 
day; but the principal are on I/edneſdays and Saturdays, 
when, to prevent confuſion and diſturbance, the market 
is removed to the diſtance of a mile from the walls, and 
is in a fine large plain, ſeveral parts of which are adorned 
with groves, that afford a refreſhing ſhade to the people 
half ſtifled in the crowd, and ſcorched under the burning 
heat of the ſun; and here the king's women attend to 
ſell their cloths, and other manufactures. A judge, 
attended by four armed officers, is appointed by the king 
as inſpector of all goods, with power to hear and deter- 
mine grievances, complaints, and diſputes. 

The market- place is ſurrounded. with places of re- 
freſhment, in which are fold certain forts of meat, as 
beef, pork, goats, and dogs fleſh, Other huts are kept 
by women, who ſel] bread made of maize, millet, rice, 
and other corn. There are ſhops in which they fel! 
pito, a kind of pleaſant, wholeſome, and reireſhing beer ; 
palm wine, and ſpirits purchaſed of the Eurepeans, are 
kept in other ſhops, with reſtrictions on the ſale, to 
prevent drunkenneſs and riots, Here flaves of both 
ſexes are bought and fold ; alſo oxen, ſheep, hogs, dogs, 
birds, and fiſh of various kinds. Silks, woollen cloths, 
linen, callicoes of European and Indian manufacture, are 
here in great abundance; likewiſe. china ware and 
glaſs of all forts, gold in duſt and ingots, iron bars, 
hard. ware, fheet lead, and a variety of European, Aſiatic, 
and African productions, may be purchaſed at theſe 

kets at a reafonable price. The chief commodities 

of the country manufacture are cloths, umbrellas, baſkets, 

pitchers, plates, and diſhes of wood, boards finely or- 

namented, white and blue paper, alſo palm oil, pepper, 
ſalt, &c. 
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green; but they never vary from theſe five colours, 
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to ſhelter them from the rain, or the heat of the ſun; 
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The ſlave trade is conducted by the men; but all their middle, the longeſt of which covers half the 


other things are ſold by the women, and all of them 
are extremely expert in the art of ſelling and reckoning. 
The money uſed in all bargains is gold duſt, the value 
of which they compute very readily : bougies paſs for 
ſmall money; for in the kingdoms of J/hidah, Ardrah, 
and many other places on this coaſt, theſe ſerve equally 
for ornament and ſpecie. They pierce each ſhell with 
an iron made for that purpoſe, and ſtring forty of them 
upon a thread, and by theſe ſtrings the exchange of gold 
duſt is rated, and the price of ſlaves determined. 


SECT. Mb 


Of the Fruit, Beaſts, and Birds of WRIDAH; with an 
Account of a Bird remarkable for changing its Colour 
whenever it noults. The Perſons, Dreſs, and Manners 
of the Nanves, who in their Ceremonies, Induſiry, and 

' other Particulars, greatly reſemble the Chineſe. Their 
Ignorance of Chronology, and Skill in Arithmetic vnd 
Muſic. 


ERE are all the fruits produced on the Gold 

Coaft, beſides which are abundance of citrons, 
tamarinds, and ſome others. European ſeeds grow up to 
great perfection; and the fineſt fallad gardens in the 
world might be planted here. 

T hcir cattle are cows, ſheep, hogs, and goats, which 
are all but little different in ſhape and ſize from thoſe 
of the Gold Coaſt, but are more fleſhy, and have a more 
agreeable taſte. Their horſes are, however, very in- 
different ones. Farther within land are elephants, buf- 
faloes, tygers, hares, ſeveral, forts of deer, and vaſt 
numbers of apes of different kinds. Theſe are re- 
markably fat, and no fleſh is more eſteemed at 77/hidah 
than theirs; it ſells at a higher price than mutton, and 
s always preferred to it. Even the European ſailors 
_ overcome their prejudices, and eat it with a peculiar 
reliſh. | 

The only ſorts of tame fowl are a few geeſe and tur- 
kies, ducks, cocks and hens, of which laſt there are 
great plenty, and though ſmall, they are fat aud good. 
The whole country ſeems covered with wild fowl, as 
geeſe, ducks, turtle-doves, ſnipes, and many other forts 
of birds that are both good and cheap. 

Among the reſt is one that is very remarkable for 
changing its colour whenever it moults ; ſo that thoſe 
which are black this year, will be blue or red the next; 
the following year they will be yellow, and afterwards 


which are always very bright, and never mixed. 

The negroes of Mhidah are in general tall, well made, 
ſtraight, and robuſt. Their complexion is black; but 
— 4 ſuch a gloſſy jet as that of the people on the Gold 

oaſt, 

The people of this country are in general better 
dreſſed than any other nation on the coaſt ; but they are 
little acquainted with the uſe of ornaments made of 
gold and filver, their country producing none of thoſe 
metals. The dreſs of the king, and that of the great 
officers, is nearly the ſame, and different from that of | 
the common people, It conſiſts of a piece of white 
linen about three ells long, which is wrapped round 
their waiſt, in a decent and becoming manner, and then 
hangs down to the feet like a petticoat. Upon this they 
wear a ſilk garment of the ſame ſize and form, and over 
this laſt have a richer piece of ſilk, ſix or ſeven ells in 
length, which they tie by the two corners, and making 
a great bunch on the right hip, the reſt hangs down to 
the ground, ſo as to form a train; but none are allowed 
'to wear red, except the royal family. Some authors 
ſay, that the king and the great officers wear necklaces 
and bracelets of pear], gold, and coral, with gold chains. 
Moſt of the people never wear any thing on the head 


but the great men cover their heads with an Europ 
hat and feather, 

The common people have generally only a few herbs, 
or a cotton cloth, faſtened round their waiſt ; but the 
women of the ſame :ank have ve or fix cloths round 


leg, and thoſe which ate over It are each ſhorter thin 
the other, 


The wives of the king, and thoſe of the great mer 

are, like the reſt, naked from the girdle upwargs. hey 
from the waiſt downwards have two or three coverings 
of cotton and ſilk, the longeſt of which reaches to the. 
ankles, and the others are a little ſhorter. All theſe way 
very large, and form a roll about the hips, that makes 
them appear as if they wore a hoop petticoat. The 

are adorned with necklaces, and with ſtrings of __ 
gold, and coral, from the wriſt to the elbow, and wear 
on their heads a cap of plated and coloured fray 
which is very light, and has ſome reſemblance to the 
Pope's tiara. 

The Europeans, the nobility of 7hidah, and all the 
rich negroes, are carried when they go abroad in ham... 
mocks or palanquins: theſe are an excellent defence 
againſt the heat of the climate, which, according to 
Philips, is ſo great, that an European could not walk 
a mile in the middle of the day, without extraordinary 
fatigue. 

Boſman ſays, that the inhabitants of Hhidab exceed 
all the negroes he had ſeen in good and bad qualities, 

People of all ranks treat the Europeans with extreme 
civility, courteſy, and reſpect. Other negroes are in. 
ceſſantly ſoliciting preſents; but the Mhidans ſeem more 
willing to give than receive. Indeed, when the Fre- 
peans trade with them, they expect they ſhould return 
thanks for the obligation; but their making a preſent 
to a white man they value as nothing, and are diſpleaſed 


They have an obliging manner of addrefling each other, 
and in ſeveral reſpects cloſely reſemble the Chineje. 
When any one vilits, or accidentally meets his ſu— 
perior, he inftantly drops upon his knees, kiſſes the 
earth three times, claps his hands, and wiſhes him a 
good day or night, which the other returns in the 
poſture in which he then happens to be, by gently clap- 
ping his hands, and wiſhing him the ſame. The like 
reſpect is ſhewn to the elder brother by the younger, 
to fathers by their children, and by women to their 
huſbands, Every thing is delivered to or received from 
a ſuperior on the knee; and the clapping of the hands 
together, is eſteemed a mark of ſtill more profound re- 
ſpect. When perſons of equal rank meet, they each 
drop down, clap their hands, and mutually ſalute, while 
the ſame ceremonies are obſerved and imitated by their 
ſeveral attendants ; fo that above a hundred perſons may 
ſometimes be ſcen down on their knees, and might 
eaſily be miſtaken for their being engaged in ſome pub- 
lic act of derotion, If a ſuperior ſneezes, all round him 
fall on their knees, clap their hands, and wiſh him hap- 
pineſs. It is ſurpriſing, ſays a late author, how a na- 
tion confined to ſo ſmall a ſpot of ground, ſhould differ 
ſo widely in their manners from the ſurrounding king- 
doms, with which they keep up a conſtant intercourie. 
One would almoſt imagine that they had a ſoil, a cli- 
mate, and a nature peculiar to themſelves, and diffe- 
rent from that of the people who are only a few miles 
diſtant. 

They alſo uſe the utmoſt external reſpect to. ſtrangers; 
and if a native of JYhidah meets an European twenty 
times in a day, the ſame ridiculous train of ceremonics 
is repeated; the neglect of which is puniſhed with 2 
fine. A late king of J/hidah carried this reſpect to fo- 
reigners to ſuch an extravagant height, that one of his 
principal officers was beheaded for preſuming to lift his 
cane in a menacing manner over the head of a French. 
man; and though the chief director of that nation uſed 
all his influence to get the puniſhment mitigated, the 
king was inexorable, and nothing leſs than his life could 
atone for ſuch a notorious breach of hoſpitality. 

They excel all other negroes in vigilance and induſ- 
try; and though idleneſs is the favourite vice of the 
Africans, people of both ſexes are here ſo laborious and 
diligent, that they never deſiſt till they have finiſhes 
their undertaking, carrying the ſame ſpirit of perſese. 


| rance into every action of their lives. Beſides agric®” 


ture, from which none but the king and a few perions 
of diſtinction are exempred, they employ W in 


eyes 


at any acknowledgment for what they think fo trifling. 
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ſeveral kinds of manufactures. They ſpin cotton yarn, 
ne fine cotton cloths, make wooden veſſels, plates, 
= diſhes, ſmith's work, and offenſive weapons, in a 
yo perfect manner than any other people on the coaſt, 
While the men are thus employed, the women not only 
brew a kind of ale, but till the land, and dreſs provi- 
ſons, which, with their huſbands merchandize, they 
carry for ſale to market. The meaner ſort carry goods 
from the ſhore, and with a burthen of a hundred pounds 
weight on their heads, run in a kind of continual trot, ſo 
faſt that it is difficult to keep up with them without any 
load. Both ſexes are employed in ſearch of gain, and their 
emulation is equal to their induſtry, Hence they not 
only live well, but ſplendidly, when compared with the 
other negroes on the coaſt, Labour is cheap, the profits 
folely riting from the unwearied induſtry of the la- 
er. 
The Ihidans alſo reſemble the Chineſe in their diſ- 
honeſty, and their expertneſs at ſealing, in which they 
uſe extraordinary addreſs. Mr, Boſman having obtained 
an © .dience of the king, his majeſty told him, that 
his ſubjects did not at all reſemble thoſe of Ardrah, and 
the other neighbouring kingdoms, who on the leaſt 
offence would poiſon an European. This, added he, 
« you have not the leaſt reaſon to apprehend ; but J 
would have you take care of your goods; for my peo- 
« ple are born expert thieves, and will ſteal from you 
« while you are looking at them.” This caution he 
ſoon found to be neceſſary in many inſtances. There is 


no ſecurity againſt their pilfering ; but if complaint be 


made to the king, he orders the offender to be pu- 
niſhed. : 

Like the Chineſe, too, they are extremely addicted to 
gaming; and after having loſt their whole ſubſtance, they 
play for their wives and children ; and when they have 
loſt them, ſtake their own liberty, and thus become ſlaves 
to their own countrymen. 

Theſe people are in ſome inſtances extremely igno- 
rant, while in others they ſhew an extenſive genius. 
They have no diviſions of time, nor diſtinction of years, 
hours, weeks, or any other ſtated periods. They know 
the time of ſowing by the moon, or rather ſow 2s ſoon 
25 they reap. Yet without pen, ink, or the aſſiſtance 
of artificial arithmetic, they calculate the largeſt ſums 


with ſurpriſing accuracy, ſtate ſhares with great exact- 


neſs, and perform the operations, not only of the firſt 
elements, but of the more complex rules of arithme- 
tic, with aſtoniſhing truth and quickneſs. Yet Des 
Marchias obſerves, that the wiſeſt among them cannot 
tell his age; and if any man be aſked, when ſuch a 
perſon was born, he tells you, it was about the time 
that ſuch a ſhip, or ſuch an European factor, came to 
IHhidab. 

Their muſic is much the beſt of any to be met with 
in theſe countries; and one inſtrument, which reſem- 
bles a harp, is really muſical, It is ſtrung with reeds 
of different f1zes, which they touch with great dexte- 
rity, accompanied with a ſweet voice, and dance to their 
own mulic in exact time, and with an agreeable air 
and manner, They have alſo flutes, and ſeveral wind 


inttruments; and in war uſe a kind of trumpets and 
kettle-druins. 


r. Iv, 


Uf their Polygamy, nuptial Ceremonies, Divorces, and 
Treatment of the Wamen. Of Circumciſion and Cuſ- 
tms in relation to their Children, and to Burials and 
Mourning, 

HE people of this country allow of a plurality of 

, Wives, and in this are ſaid to exceed all the neigh- 
bouring nations. No people upon earth perform the 
connubial rites with leſs ceremony; for all contracts, 
Pruons, and jointures are here entirely unknown. 
bo otter negroes of the coaſt purchaſe their women 
ke 8 iſh, and other commodities, and are allowed 
* mils them if they do not prove to be virgins; but 
cre their ideas and practice are totally different. Fruit- 


luineſs is fo highly prized at J/hidah, that ſhe who has 
3 
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given proofs of it before marriage is always preferred ; 
but it colts nothing to obtain her. 

When a man likes a girl, he demands her of her pa- 
rents, who never refuſe their conſent, provided ſhe be of 
the proper age, but conduct her to the houſe of the 
bridegroom, who immediately preſents her with a new 
dreſs, which is probably all ſhe poſſeſſes, for ſhe leaves 
every thing elſe at her father's houſe. The huſband then 
kills a ſheep, which he eats in company with his wife and 
her parents, and this is the only time in her life when 
ſhe is admitted to this honour; and the parents having 
drank freely of pito, return home: thus the marriage is 
concluded, without any other ceremony. 

A huſband may divorce his wife with as little cere- 
mony as he married her: he only thruſts her out of the 
door : and, if he has certain proofs of her incontinence, 
the ſeparation is legal. Another Jaw, which is very ſe- 
vere upon the women, is a ſtrict prohibition, under pain 
of death or flavery, to enter the houſe of a great man 
while under their periodical diſorder, No ſooner do they 
perceive themſelves in this ſituation, than they quit the 
houſe, and avoid even the fight of men; every family 
having a houſe to which the women retire during thar 
period, where they are under the care of an ancient ma- 
tron, and ſtay till they have waſhed and purihed them- 
ſelves; after which they return to their huſbands. Thoſe 
women which are remarkably handſome are excuſed from 
labouring in the field, and never permitted to go abroad 
but in the company of their huſbands ; nor can they 
receive any male viſitors at home. 

As they are very ſubject to jealouſy, their laws againſt 
adultery are very ſevere, When the wife of a great man 
is taken in the fact, he may kill both her and her lover, 
or may ſell her to the Europeans for a ſlave. If he 
chooſes the former, he cauſes her head to be cut off, or 
has her ftrangled by the public executioner; and is ac- 
quitted on informing the king of what he has done, and 
paying the executioner's fee. But he has no power over 
the man who has diſhonoured him, unleſs he catches 
him in the very act; he is obliged to apply to the king 
for juſtice, who never fails to conſent to the death of the 
guilty, g 

This ſeverity extends to none but married women. A 
man runs no danger of being caught with one who is 
unmarried, and nobody blames him. She is ſuppoſed, 
in this caſe, to be her own miſtreſs; and it is ſo far from 
being infamous for her to have children before marriage, 
that ſhe is ſure this will cauſe her to be ſooner married ; 
becauſe it is a proof of her fruitfulneſs, which is a very 
valuable qualification in a country where the fathers con- 
ſider children, eſpecially the males, as the greateſt riches, 
and the ſupport of their families. 

According to Des Marchais, no people on earth ſhew 
greater indulgence to their children, whom they never 
{ell for ſlaves. On thegother hand, the children treat 
their parents with the moſt humble reſpect and venera- 
tion, and never addreſs them but on their knees. 

All their children, male and female, are circumciſed ; 
but none of them know whence they derived this cuſtom. 
This operation is performed at no certain age, ſome 
undergoing it at four, others at five, fix, or ten years 
old. | 

No difference is made between their legitimate and 
natural children; but the younger pay great reſpect to 
the elder brother, though but little regard is paid to the 
mother. Among the women, the ceremonics of addreſs 
are the ſame as thoſe we have mentioned of the men, 
only they carry their politeneſs to a greater length. At 
the death of a father, the eldeſt ſon not only inherits his 
effects, but his women, with whom he lives from that 
day in quality of huſband. His own mother is alone ex- 
cepted, who becomes her own miſtreſs, has a houſe ap- 
pointed for her, and a certain fortune for her ſuſtenance. 
This cuſtom prevails both in the royal palace and among 
the people. | 

The natives are fo fearful of death, that they cannoe 
ſupport the ſound of the word without viſible emotion, 
and it is 2 capital crime for a negroe to pronounce it upon 


any occaſion before the king. Boſman obſerves, that in 


his firſt voyage he waited on the king before his departure 
for an hundred pounds, which his majeſty owed him; 
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and at his taking leave, aſked that prince, Who ſhould | 
pay him when he returned, in calc of his death. The 


by-ſtanders were ſhocked at the bluntneſs of the queſtion ; 


but the king bid him not to give himſelf any concern 


about that, for he ſhould always live ; when the Duich- 


man, perceiving his error, abruptly took his leave. 


The burying- place of the kings and nobles is in a long 
vault, erected by the ſons for their father: here the body 
is depoſited in the midſt of the vault; and with it tae 
ſwo.d, buckler, bow, and arrows of the deceaſed; but 
though they uſe guns and piſtols, they are never laid in 
the tomb. The heir always mourns during an entire 
year, roaming about; he ſecludes himſelf from ſociety, 
lays aſide his uſual apparel, with his bracelets, chains, 
and rings; and though he is at liberty to enter upon the 
poſſeſſion of his eſtate from the day of his father's death, 
yet ſo ſtrong is his affection, grief, or prejudice, that he 
ſteadily purſues the cuſtom of abandoning it, till the time 
of mourning is expired. 


er. . 


Of the Right of Succeſſion to the Crewn of HI DAH; the 
Ceremonies which precede and attend the Coronation of the 
King; the luxurious Manner in which he lives; the 
Cruelty with which thoſe are puniſhed who have been 
caught with any of his Mives; and the Servility with 
which he is addreſſed by his Nobles. 


HE crown of I Hidab is hereditary, unleſs the great 

men have ſome extraordinary reaſons for excluding 

the eldeſt ſon, and placing the crown on the head of one 

of his brothers, as was the caſe in the year 1725. But 

though the king's eldeſt ſon is preſumptive heir of the 

crown, he muſt have been born after the king's acceſſion ; 

for thoſe he had before his aſcending the throne, are only 
conſidered as private perſons, 

They have here a very extraordinary cuſtom that is 
never to be violated, which is, that the ſucceſſor is no 
ſooner born, than he is carried by the great men into the 
province of Zangua, on the frontiers of the kingdom, 
where he is educated as a private perſon, without knowing 
his birth, or having the leaſt knowledge of ſtate affairs, and 
none of the great men are allowed to viſit him or receive 
viſits from him. Thoſe charged with his maintenance 
are not ignorant of his birth, but are prohibited, under 
pain of death, from giving him the leaſt hint of his qua— 
lity, or treating him otherwiſe than as their own child. 
One of the kings who lately ſat on the throne was found 
at his father's death attending his governor's hogs. He 
was filled with incredible ſurprize, when the nobles made 
him acquainted with his fortune; nor could they for a 
long time prevent his imagining it a mere deluſion. By 
this means the prince, on his aſcending the throne, know- 
ing neither the intereſt nor maxims of the ſtate, is abliged 
for a long time to abandon the government to the manage- 
ment of the nobles and their ſucceſſors; for their poſts are 
hereditary, and their eldeſt ſon always ſucceeds them, 

- The young king generally paſſes feveral months, and 
frequently ſome years, before he is crowned. The 
nobles, who have the power of fixing the time when 
this is to be done, prolong it, but muſt not exceed ſeven 
years; and during this interval, the government of the 
kingdom is entirely in their hands: the King's name is 
not even ſo much as mentioned in their public acts; 
while the prince is attended with all the external badges 
of majeſty, without daring to leave the palace, 

At length the long expected day for his coronation 
being arrived, he aſſembles a council of the nobles, 2nd 
approving their conduct during their adminiſtration, ra— 
tifies all the laws and acts of the interregnum. At about 
eight at night a diſcharge of eighteen pieces of cannon 
gives notice that the council is broke up, and then in- 
ſtantly a ſhout of joy is heard through the capital, 
which is ſoon communicated to the remoteſt parts of his 
dominions. N 

The next morning the high- prieſt waits on the king to 
remind him of the homage due to the great eiche, or 
ſerpent; and tells his majeſty, that as this deity is dumb, 
he cannot be ſurpriſed at his making known his _ 
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tions by the tongue of his miniſter, On the coronat: 
of Amer, the late king, the high prieſt aſked 3 we 
cow, a ſheep, and a fowl. Theſe were factilice} "As 8 
the palace, and carried with great ceremony to the un- 
public parts of the city. On cach fide of the Carrie. 
were two m.llet cakes, baked in palm-oll ; the bigh-priel 
erected with his own hands a ſtaff nine feet lone. a 
upon it a large ſilk flag; and the whole ceremony 5 
accompanied by the muſic of tabors, flutes, and the Fg 
clamations of the people; aſter which the carcaſſzs were 
abandoned as a prey to the birds, the negroes not beine 
permitted to meddle with any part of them on pain ct 
death, | 

While the victims were thus expoſed to public view 
the king's women, who from age, or other reatons, wine 
incapable of adminiſtering to his pleaſure, matched out 
of the palace, eſcorted by a file of muſketeers, and pre. 
ceded by muſic. The chief of the women led up the rear 
carrying in her arms the ſtatue of a child in a litting vol 
ture, which, on her arrival at the place of ſacrifice, ſh 
laid down upon the victims; each oi them then {uns 4 
hymn, and was accompanied by the inſtrumental mute 
While they paſſed, all tne pegp'e proftrated themſelves on 
the ground with loud ſho'its, and their return was made 
known to the king by « general diicharye of the artillery, 

The next day the nobilicy uſually go to the palace, 
with all the ſtate and magnificence of dreſs and equipage, 
preceded by a large band of mutic, and followed by x 
great body of armed ſlaves; and having proſtrated them. 
{clves before the throne, rctire in the ſame order in which 


don themſelves to the moſt riotous mirth, the cannons 
inceſſantly roar, and the whole kingdom is filled with 
tumultuous joy. 

The nobles have no ſooner paid the homage, than they 
diſpatch one of their number to the king of Ardrab, at- 
tended by a ſplendid retinue, toentreat his majeſty to ſend 
a certain nobleman of his kingdom, in whole family the 
honour is hereditary, to crown the king of Hide. 
This nobleman of Ardrah is ſupported at the expence 


the molt profound reſpect, 

When he comes, he muſt ſtay four days in the village 
neareſt the capital, during which none of his attendants 
are permitted to enter the city on pain of death, He 
here receives the compliments of the nobility of Mida, 
and the king ſends twice a day great quantities of wine 
and proviſions by his diſcarded women, who carry it in 
veſſels on their heads, guarded by a ſtrong convoy, and 
preceded by muſic. 'Fh- king at length ſends an am- 
baſſador to invite him te the capital, and aſſure him that 
he will be received win joy. The nobleman of Ard 
receives the ambaſſador with great ſolemnity and reſpect; 
but obſerves, that he muſt wait for inſtructions in rela- 
tion to the tre ty concerning the reparation of the great 
gate of Au, the capital of Ardrab. Immediately the 
king ſend commiſſioners to that kingdom to fee the gate 
repaired; and upon their return, with a proper officer, ty 
certify their having executed the treaty, the Ardran no- 
bleman is conducted to Sabi by all the nobility, and pro- 
digious crowds ct the populace, who mect him on tn 
road; and he is received by the diſcharge of cannon, the 
acclamations of the king's women, and the {houts of the 
mob. "The «ing milf congratujates him on his fair 
arrival, and orders him to be attended by his own officets 
and ſervants. 

During the firſt five days he neither receives nor makes 
any viſits to the nobility, who are employed in proceſiions 
to the temple of the Grand Snake, imploring that divini!y 
that the young monarch may reign with the mildacb 
and equity of his predeceſſors, cultivate trade, obſerve 
the Jaws, and maintain the people in the full enjoymem 
of their rights and privileges. 

On the evening of the fifth day, the people are informed 
by the firing of nine guns, that the coronation will begin 
on the morrow; and at the ſame time the prince ſends 
to deſire the European factors to favour him with their 
company at the ſolemnity. The preceding night is pelt 
by the nobility in the company of the Ardran nobicma 
where the converſation is grave and polite, interrupted b 
frequent prayers to the ite by way of interlude. 


they advanced. The women, in the mean while, aban-" 


of the young monarch, and treated on his journey With 
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The next day, at five in the evening, the king, at- [ 
tended by his favourite women, dreſſed in rich filk robes, 
and adorned with gold necklaces, ear-rings, and bracc- 
lets, comes out of the palace, He is alfo dreſſed in a 
magnificent manner, wearing on his head a gilt hel- 
met, adorned with red and waite feathers, Croſſing the 
treat court before the palace, he ſeats himſelf on his 
Hrone, Which is no more than a large e:bow chair, 
Bere the Znglih, French, and Dutch factors have chairs 

raced for them, While the Portugueſe director is forced 
to ſtand with his head uncovered, 

Before the king ſtand two dwarfs, who alternately re- 
preſent to him the qualities of bis predeceſſors, exhort 
Lim to follow their example, to render his people happy, 
and to build his own ſecurity on their affeQions ; con- 
cluding with wiihes for his proſperity, long life, and the 
happy continuance of his reign. 

The Ardran ambaſſador then enters the court, at- 
tended by mukic, a grand retinue, and repeated diſcharges 
of the artillery. He approaches the throne with no other 
mark of reſpect but a flight bow, and after a ſpeech on 
the ceremony he is about to perform, takes the king's 
helmet, and turns it toward the people. Upon a ſignal 
given the muſic ceaſes, and is ſucceeded by a profound 
hlence; then the Ardran cries with a loud and clear 
voice, O people, behold your king! Be faithful to 
« him. Pray for him, and your prayers will be heard by 
« the king of Ardrah, my royal maſter,” This he re- 
peats three times, then puts the helmet on the king's 
head, and, ſtepping back, proſtrates himſelf before him. 
The great guns, the muſketeers, the muſic, and the ac- 
clamations of the people, now rend the ſkies: the am- 
Laſſador retires, and the king, with his women, returns 
to the palace, the Europeans attending him to the gate. 

A day or two after, the king diſtributes preſents among 
the nobility, which are returned by others of much greater 
value. Five days are ſpent in rejoicing, and theſe are 
concluded by a ſolemn proceſſion to the temple of he 
Snake, | 

Notwithſtanding the perſon and education of the king 
are ſo neglected before he aſcends the throne, yet no 
ſooner is he crowned than he is conſidered as exalted above 
Lumanity, and becomes in an inſtant a kind of deity, who 
is never approached but with the molt profound reverence. 
The nobles of the firit rank are ſometimes permitted to 
tat in his preſence, but never with him; for this honour 
is reſerved for his women alone, It is never known in 
what part of the palace the king ſleeps; and if that 
queſtion be aſked of the captain of his guard, or any of 
thoſe neareſt to his perſon, they conſtantly anſwer, ** Do 
„you imagine that the deity ſleeps ?” 

The ignorance and meanneſs in which he is bred give 
him an unpatient thirſt for pleaſure on his thus riſing at 
one ſtep to the throne and be uſually lives in a moſt ſloth- 
ful, luxurious, and debauched effeminacy among his wo- 
men, without ever enjoying, or even ſceking, the con- 


verſation of men, or thoſe exerciſes that are adapted to 


ſtrengthen his mind, and give vigour to his body. 

The king is ſaid to have three or four thouſand wives, 
who are divided into ſeveral claſies; and ſhe who has 
brought forth the firſt male infant is at the head of the 
firſt claſs: this is the queen, or, as they term her, the 
king's great wife, She is treated by all the other with 
reſpect, and the whole ſeraglio is under her command, 
except the king's mother, whoſe credit is greater or leſs, 
<ccording to the degree of her ſon's affection for her, or 
her power in managing him. 

If a man touches by accident any of the king's wives, 
his head, or at leaſt his liberty, is forfeited z ſhe is con- 
lidered as defiled, and, being unfit to return to the palace, 
both are doomed to perpetual ſlavery. The women alone 
Ive this monarch, and no man is permitted to enter 
their apartment, When any of them go to work in the 
helds, which they do by hundreds, if they ſee a man, they 
call out, “Stand clear” on which he inſtantly falls on 
his knees, or flat on the ground, and thus continues while 
they paſs by, without daring even to look at them. On 
the leaſt diſguſt the king ſells eighteen or twenty of them; 
but this does not leſſen their number, tor the officers to 
whom the government of the feraglio is entruſted, ſupply 


their places with freſh women j and whenever they ſee a 
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beautiful virgin, preſent her to the king, none daring to 
oppoſe them. If one of them happens to pleaſe him, he 
does her the honour to lie with her two or three times; 
after which ſhe paſſes the remainder of her life like a 
nun, which in this warm climate is conſidered by the wo- 
men as the moſt dr. :1ful of all puniſhments. 

The king never appears in the hall of audience but 
when his nobles, or the directors of the companies, have 
affairs to communicate to him, and are to receive his 
orders: or when he would adminiſter juſtice to his ſub- 
jets. He paſſes the reſt of his time in his ſeraglio, ac- 
companied by his women, fix of whom uſually enter- 
tain him at a time. Theſe are magnificently adorned, 
and kneel before him, with their heads almoſt touching 
the floor, In this poſture they endeavour to divert him. 
They alſo dreſs him, and wait upon him at table, uſing 
every art to render themſelves beloved, When he would 
be alone with one of them, he touches her ſlightly, and 
gently claps his hands. The five others inſtantly retire, 
and having ſhut the door, guard it on the outſide, till the 
happy woman leaves the room. Then fix other take the 
places of the former, and thus the parties are relieved, 

The people of J/h:4ah are extremely jealous, and pu- 
niſh adultery with death; but if a man be ſurpriſed with 
one of the king's wives, nothing can ſave him, for the 
king himſelf pronounces ſentence againſt them both on 


the ſpot. The officers of the palace inſtantly cauſe two 


pits to be dug, ſix or ſeven feet long, four broad, and five 
deep, ſo near that the criminals may ſee and ſpeak to each 
other. In one of them a poſt is fixed, to which the wo- 
man is faſtened, with her hands tied behind her. Tuo 
wooden forks are fixed at the ends of the other pit, and 
the man being ſtripped quite naked is faſtened with iron 
chains to an iron bar, reſembling a ſpit. The king's 


wives then bring faggots, which they put into the pit, 


and, before they are lighted, the ſpit to which the man 
is faſtened is put upon the two forks, and fire is put to the 
wood, which is ſo far below that only the extremity of 
the flames can reach his body. Thus the miſerable 
wretch is left to burn by a flow fire, a cruel puniſhment 
that would laſt for a conſiderable time, had not they the 
charity to turn him with his face downward, in which 
ſituation he is ſpeedily ſtifled by the ſmoke. When he 
no longer gives any ſign of life, they undo his chains, 
and letting him fall into the pit, cover him with earth. 

The man being thus put to death, about fifty or ſixty 
of the king's women, eſcorted by a party of muſketeers, 
and accompanied with drums and flutes, come from the 
palace, each carrying on her head a large earthen pot of 
ſcalding water, which they pour, one after another, on 
the head of the woman who is tied to the poſt, and throw 
the pot on her head with all their force ; whether dead 
or alive, all the water, and all the pots, are thrown on 
this unhappy woman; after which they cut the cords, 
pull up the poſt, and bury her in the pit, under a heap 
of earth and ſtones. 

The natives muſt not approach the king without ſub- 


jecting themſelves to the moſt humbling ceremonies. 


The greateſt lords of the kingdom are obliged to ſubmit 
to them as well as others, and none but the chief cap- 
tains of the ſeraglio and the high-prieſt can enter the 
palace without leave, When one of the great men has 
obtained the king's permiſſion, he goes to the palace 
attended by all his fervants in arms, and with trumpets, 
drums, and flutes. On his arrival at the gate of the 
hall of audience, his men make a general diſcharge of 
their muſkets, the drums, trumpets, and flutcs ſtrike up, 
and a general ſhout is uttered. In this manner he en- 
ters the firſt court, where ſtripping off all his cloaths, he 
hides his nakedneſs with herbs put round his waiſt ; he 
likewife takes off his bracelets, necklaces, rings, and 
all his jewels. In this condition he walks to the hall 
of audience, where proſtrating himſelf, he advances 
creeping to the foot of the throne, ſpeaks with his 
face toward the earth, and when his audience is ended, 
retires creeping backward, without changing the pol- 
ture in which he entered. On his rejoining his men 
in the court, he dreſſes, puts on his ornaments, and the 
king is informed of his departure by the firing of guns, 
the ſound of muſical inſtruments, and the ſhouts of his 
attendants. 
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ficent beds, eaſy-chairs, looking-glafles, and in 


But notwichſtanding the ſervility with which the king 
is treated by his ſubjects, when the directors of compa- 
nies, or the captains wait upon him, he receives them in 
the hall of audience, cauſes eaſy chairs to be brought 
them, and ſometimes drinks and ſmokes with them. 

Trade has introduced into Vhidab the elegancies and 
luxuries of Europe; the king's palace is now provided with 
European furniture, and all the nobility and rich mer- 
chants endeavour to furniſh their houſes in the ſame 
manner. The palace is adorned with canopies, _ 

10rt 
with every ornament fit for a houſe in that climate. The 
king and nobility are furniſhed with cooks inſtructed by 
thole of France, ſo that when an entertainment is given 
to an European, he finds the tables of the negro lords 
ferved with as many delicacies as thoſe of Europe, Wine 
is brought them from France, Spain, Madeira, and the 
Canaries; they are alfo ſupplied with brandy, ſweet- 
meats, tea, coffee, and chocolate ; and their tables have 
loſt all the remains of their ancient ſimplicity. They are 
covered with fine linen, and have veſſels of ſilver and 
ſervices of china. This elegance and politeneſs is, how- 
ever, confined to the great and wealthy, for the common 
people ſtill preſerve their original manners, 


TECH. Th 
Of the Religion of the Inhabitants of Whidah, 
& & H E moſt ſenſible people of 17hidah believe in one 


ſpiritual God, who puniſhes vice and rewards vir- 
tue; who cauſes the heavens to thunder, the fky to be 
covered with lightning, the clouds to pour down rain, 
and the ſun to ſhine; and maintain that his reſidence is 
in the heavens, whence with infinite juſtice and good- 
neſs he governs the world. They have alſo confuſed no- 
tions of hell, of a wicked ſpirit, and of the exiſtence of 
the ſoul after it has left the body. 

But with theſe juſt ſentiments they mingle others that 
are the moſt abſurd and ridiculous; they ſuppoſe that 
it would be preſumption in them to addreſs their peti- 
tions to the great Creator, and have therefore ſeveral in- 
ferior deities, Beſides the fetiches which they have in 
common with the other negroes on the coaſt, they have 
four principal objects of religious worſhip ; the ſerpent, 
which holds the firſt rank; the trees, which are of the 
ſecond claſs; the ſea, which is of the third rank; and 
Agoya, whom they term the god of counſels. 

T hey thus account for their worſhipping the ſerpent : 
the inhabitants of //h:idah being on the point of giving bat- 
tle to the king of Ardrah, a great ſnake came from the ene- 
my's army to theirs, and appeared ſo gentle that, far from 
biting, it fawned upon every body; which the high- prieſt 
obſerving, ventured to take it in his hands, and to hold it 
up on high, to ſhew it to the whole army ; who, being 
amazed at the prodigy, fell on their faces before the 
harmleſs animal, and then attacked the enemy with ſuch 
courage and reſolution, that they gained a complete vie- 
tory. This the credulous ſoldiers attributing to the ſer- 
pent, they took it away with them, built a houſe for it, 
brought it proviſions, and in a ſhort time the new god 
eclipſed all the others, even the fetiches, which were the 
= ancient idols of the country. Ba 

As its worſhip increaſed in proportion to the imagi- 
nary favours they received from it, the ſnake did not 
long remain in the firſt houſe they had erected ; they 
pretently raifed one in the moſt ſumptuous ſtyle, with 
many courts and fpacious lodgings. The object of their 
veneration had an high-prieſt, an entire order of mara- 
bouts, or prieſts, to ſerve it: they dedicated to it the 
moft beautiful women, and, that it might never want ſer- 
vants, choſe new ones every year. 

It is ſurpriſing that very ſenſible negroes gravely aſſert, 
that the ſnake they now worſhip is the very ſame that 
came to their anceſtors, and gave them the celebrated 
victory which freed them from the oppreſſion of the king 
of Ardrah. "This ſerpent has multiplied extremely, and its 
poſterity have not degenerated from its good qualities. 

They do no injury to any one ; but permit the people 
to put them about their necks, into their boſoms, and 5 
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into their beds. The only reſentment they ever ſhey ; 

againſt the venomous ſerpents, which they always 45 
deavour to deſtroy; and the people are in no danger p 
miſtaking the one for the other, for thoſe which are 90 

ſtructive are here black, and reſemble vipers; and, thou \ 
they are four yards long, are only an inch and a half i 

diameter: but the beneficent ſerpert ſeldom exceeds fe 
ven feet and a half in length, and yet is of the thickneg 
of a man's leg. Its head is large and round, its tai] poim⸗ 
ed, and its ſkin very beautiful; it being of a whitiſh cc. 
lour, with waves of brown, blue, and yellow. 

The natives think themſelves happy when one of theſe 
honours their houſe with its preſence; they not on! 
give it a bed, but, if it be a female with young, make 
for her a little houſe, to which ſhe retires to bring them 
forth; and they ſupply both the mother and her young 
with food, till they are big cnough to take care of them. 
ſelves, If a man ſhould venture to kill one of theſe tep- 
tiles, he would ſuffer a cruel death. | 

Of this the Engliſb, according to the teſtimony of Bar- 
bot and Beſman, have known a tragical inſtance, When 
they firſt ſettled at /Yhidah, the captain having landed 
his goods, the failors found, at night, one of thele ſnakes 
in their magazines, which they ignorantly killed, and 
threw upon the ſhore, without the leaſt apprehenſion of 
any ill conſequence. No ſooner was this ſacrilegious 
murder, as it was held, diſcovered, than the inhabitants 
of the whole province aſſembled, attacked the Egli, 
maſſacred every man of them, and conſumed their bodies 
and goods in the fire they had fet to the warehouſe, 

It is well known that ſnakes multiply extremely, and 
live for a long time; it might therefore be imagined, 


that the earth would be covered with them; but neither 


the black ſnakes nor the ſwine pay any regard to their 
divinity, but kill and eat them, which greatly diminiſhes 
their number; but it always coſts the life of thoſe ani- 
mals, when they ate caught in the fact: nothing, in par- 
ticular, can ſave a hog from being immediately put to 
death; the people have no reſpect to thoſe to whom 
they belong; for though they are the king's, they are 
killed on the ſpot, and their fleſh belongs to thole by 
whom they are ſlaughtered. 

The ſerpent of Lhidab, from which the others of the 


ſame ſpecies are ſaid to be deſcended, is worſhipped in 


his houſe or temple upon various occaſions ; but the of- 
ferings and ſacrifices made to him are far from being 
confined to bulls and rams, to loaves of bread or fruit. 
The high-prieſt frequently preſcribes a conſiderable quan- 
tity of valuable merchandize, barrels of bougies, goid 
rings, powder, brandy, hecatombs of bulls, ſheep, fowl, 
and ſometimes even human ſacrifices ; all which depends 
on the fancy and avarice of this ſpiritual tyrant, 

The marabeuts, or prieſts of the grand ſerpent, are all 
of one family, of which the high- prieſt, who is one of 
the grandees, is the chief, and all of them pay obedience 
to him. Their habit is not at all different from that of 
the common people, though ſuch as can afford it wear 
the dreſs peculiar to the nobility. They have no ſettled 
revenues, yet their income, ariſing from the ignorance 
and fuperbition of the people, is very great. Like the 
other negroes, they engage in trade, and by the number 
of their women, children, and ſlaves, are able to cultivate 
large plantations, and to feed a multitude of cattle; but 
their moſt certain reſources conſiſt in the credulity of the 
people, whom they pillage at diſcretion. ; 

But beſide theſe 2 of there are a number of ptieſt- 
eſſes, who are frequently more reſpected than the prieſts 
themſelves, and claim the privilege of being called the 
children of God. While other females pay the moſt 
laviſh obedience to the will of their huſbands, thele 
arrogate to themſelves an abſolute and deſpotic ſway over 
them, their children, and effects; and receive no leſs 
homage from their huſbands, than other huſbands receive 
from their wives. This makes the men decline thelc 
holy matches, and prevent, if poſſible, their wives being 
raiſed to that honour, which is the height of female am- 
bition. 

With reſpect to their other deities, Agoya, or the god 
of counſels, is conſulted by the people before they un. 
dertake any thing of importance. This is a little ide 
of black carth, which rather reſembles a miſhapen —_ 
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ger than a human being. It is repreſented ſeated or 
crouching, ON A kind of pedeſtal] of red earth, on which 
is a piece of red cloth adorned with cowries, with a ſcar- 
kt band, to which bang four cowries about his neck. 
His head is crowned with lizards, ſerpents, and red fea- 
thers, This idol is placed on a table in the high-prieſt's 
houſe, and before him are three calabaſhes, in which are 
fifteen or twenty balls of hard earth. "Thoſe who would 
conſult this idol apply to a marabout, tell him the ſubject 
that brought them thither, and, having given him the 
offgring deſigned for the god, and the price of conſulting 
kim, the queſtion is determined by throwing the balls 
ſrom one calabaſh into another a certain number of 
times; when if an odd number be found in each, the 
matabout boldly declares, that the oracle has pronounced 
in his favour, and the man may undertake the affair on 
which he came to conſult the deity, 

Whenever the fca is agitated in ſuch an uncommon 
manner, that merchandize can neither be embarked nor 
brought aſhore, they conſult the high-priet', and by his 
advice, ſacrifice a bull or a ſheep on the bank, ſuffering 
the blood to run into the water, and throw a guld ring, 
as far as they are able, into the waves. The blood and 
the ring are loſt; but the beaſt that is ſacrificed be- 
longs to the prieſt, and is accordingly carried to his 
houſe. 

There is ſtill leſs expence in rendering the trees fa- 
yourable, The fick have commonly recourſe to them, 
and make them an offering of millet, maize, or rice, 
which the marabout places at the foot of the tree to 
which the ſick man pays his devotions. 

However abſurd and extravagant this religion may 
appear, it has been equalled in folly by the religious 
ſyſtems of the wiſeſt, the moſt learned, the moſt power- 
ful nations of the earth; and the warm admirers of the 
ancient Greeks and Romans ought rather to lament the 
weakneſs of the human mind, than to deſpiſe theſe ig- 
norant negroes for ſuch abſurdities, when they conſider, 
that the Romans offered ſacrifices to AÆſculapius in the 
form of a ſerpent; that both they and the Greeks, as 
well as the people of /Y7idah, had their oracles, to 
which they applied for advice. They too ſacrificed to 
the ſea, under the name of Neptune; and they had alſo 
confecrated trees and groves, inhabited by dryades and 
hamadryades, to whom they offered milk, oil, honey, 
and wine. What a conformity do we here find between 
the religion of nations eſteemed the moſt ſavage and the 
moſt polite | 
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SECT. vn. 
A conciſe Account of the Conqueſt of Whidah by an inland 
Prince. 


E ſhall conclude our account of the kingdom 
: of Whulah, with a conciſe relation of a revolu- 
tion which happened there. The wealth of this nation, 
ariſing from the fertility of the foi}, and its commerce, 
produced effeminacy and luxury. The king of Mi- 
ach abandoned himſelf to women, to pleaſure, and in- 
dolence, while the nobility, in order to poſleſs an unli- 
mited power, flattered all his paſſions. 

This prince was thirty years of age when the king of 
Dabomay, an inland country, ſent ambaſſadors to him 
to deſire permiſſion for his {ubjects to trade to the ſea- 
coaſt, with an offer of paying a yearly tribute of a 
certain number of ſlaves, or a certain duty upon each 
lave ſold to the Europeans, or to the natives of the 
coaſt. His requeſt was denied, with a haughtineſs that 
made the king of Dahomay, who was named Truro Au- 
dali, vow revenge. But his menaces were diſregarded 
by the king of NMhidab; who, when Snelgrave, an En- 
8/man, told him of the great preparations that were mak- 
ng againſt him, vauntingly replied, that he would not, 
iecording to the cuſtom of the country, cut off the king's 
ead, but make him his ſlave, and employ him in the 
meaneſt and moſt ſervile offices. But how different was 
the event | 

Truro Audati was a brave and politic monarch, who 
in 2 ſhort time had extended his conqueſts toward the 
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ſea as far as Ardrah; after which, he purpoſed to enjoy 
the bleſſings of peace, and ſecure his conqueſt ; but the 
above treatment rekindled his ambition, while it raiſed 
bis reſentment. To this was added another circum- 
ſtance; the king of Ardrah had a brother, a prince of 
great hopes, whom he treated with ſeverity. This young 
prince, whoſe name was Haſſar, being unable to raiſe 
a ſufficient party in the kingdom to ſhake off the yoke, 
and procure his liberty, had recourſe to Truro Audati, 
to whom he promiſed a large ſum of money, if he would 
revenge the inſults and indignities under which he la- 
boured. That prince entered heartily into young Heſ- 
ſar's cauſe, as if actuated alone by motives of ſympathy 
and compaſſion, His deſigns were not long a ſecret to 
the king of Ardrah, who had recourle for aſſiſtance to 
the prince who governed J/hidah; but he was too fond 
of his eaſe to attend to the danger that threatened his 
neighbour, and conſequently himſelf. Audati was ſuf- 
tered to enter Ardrab, with an army of fifty thouſand 
men, and cutting in pieces the forces: that oppoſed his 
paſſage, made the king priſoner, and, according to the 
ſavage cuſtom of thole.nations, cauſed him inſtantly to be 
veheaded, 

At that time there was at the court of Ardrab, one 
Mr, Bullfinch Lamb, an Engliſh factor, who being pre- 
ſented to the conqueror, he expreſſed the utmoſt ſurpriſe 
and ſatisfaction at the ſight of a white man, and ordering 
him to be conducted to his court, appointed him a houſe, 
domeſtics, and women. During his ſtay, Mr, Lamb 
frequently diſſuaded the king from invading J/hidah, 
which he - repreſented as inhabited by a numerous and 
powerful people, accuſtomed to fire-arms, and cloſely 
connected with the Europeans, who would not fail to ex- 
ert themſelves in their defence, 

Audati at length diſmiſſed Mr. Lamb, who returned to 
the factory loaded with gold and rich preſents. However, 
the politic prince, having learned from his ſpies in //hidah, 
the ſloth and indolence in which the king was ſunk, not- 
withſtanding Lamb's repreſentation, attacked the moſt nor- 
thern province of that kingdom, which was governed by 
a chief, who immediately ſent to demand ſuccours from 
the king ; but having enemies at court, they rendered that 
indolent monarch deaf to his remonſtrances ; when, find- 
ing he could obtain no reinforcement, he ſubmitted to 
Audati, and, by his voluntary homage, procured very fa- 
vourable terms from the conqueror, 

A free paſſage was now opened through the kingdom 
of Whidah to Sabi the capital, and nothing was left to 
oppoſe the enemy but a river. The king of Dahomay 
encamped on the oppoſite bank, not doubting but thar 
the paſſage would be diſputed'; but he was miſtaken. 
The effeminate people of Mhidab placed their ſecurity 
in their number, and their gods, and in the morning met 
the prieſts on the banks of the river, where having ſa- 
crificed to the grand ſerpent, they returned to the city, 
fully relying on the efficacy of what they had done to ſtop 
the progreſs of the enemy. 

Audati now ſent to aſſure the Europeans, that if they 
remained neuter, they ſhould not only be treated with 
kindneſs, but their trade freed from thoſe duties and re- 
ſtrictions, which had been laid upon it by the king of 
Whidah; but if, on the contrary, they took up arms 
againſt him, they muſt expect all the horrors of war, 
and the moſt cruel effects of his reſentment. This 
threw the Zuropeans into the utmoſt conſternation and 
perplexity. Some propoſed retiring to wait the event 
in their torts on the ſea coaſt, a few miles diſtant from 
Sabi; but others, apprehending that this retreat would 
irritate the king of Mhidab, and ſet a bad example to 
his ſubjects, propoſed to ſtay in the capital; and to this 
they agreed. 

Truro finding, to his great aſtoniſhment, that the de- 
fence of the river was committed to the ſnakes, detach =- 
ed two hundred men to ſound the fords, and this body 
gaining the oppoſite ſhore without reſiſtance, inſtantly 
marched toward the capital, attended by a great num- 
ber of warlike inſtruments. The king of I hidab, 
hearing of their approach, fled precipitately out of the 
palace, with all his women and court, to an iſland diſ- 
joined by the river from the continent; and the reſt of 


the inhabitants, having no canoes to tranſport them, were 
a | drowned 
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drowned by thouſands, in attempting to ſwim after him, | 
while one half of the people took ſhelter in the woods 
2nd thickets, 

The ſmal! detachment ſent by Audati having entered 
the city, and meeting with no reſiſtance, ſet fire to the 
palace, and ſent to inform the king, that nothing obſtruct- 
ed his approach to the capital. The whole army now 
began their march, and were inexpreſſibly ſurpriſed at 
fnding that a powerful nation had abandoned their liberty 
and property, their wives, children, and gods, without 
one effort to defend them. The Dahomans were far 
from paying the ſame regard to the ſnakes as the people 
of l hidabh; for finding them tame and numerous, they 
took them in their hands, and jeeringly defired them, if 
they were gods, to ſpeak and defend themſelves; but as 
the ſnakes made no reply, they cut off their heads, gutted, 
and broiled them upon the fre, ſaying they had never 
before dined upon divinitics, | 

Audati thus took poſſeſſion of the capital in the year 
1727, and having received the ſubmiſſion of the chief 
men of /#/hidah, returned to proſecute a war he had en- 
gaged in with the king of Yes, the ally of Ardrah; when 
ſome lofſes he ſuſtained there, and the buſy diſpoſition 
of an European factor at 7achen, were very near reſtoring 
the former prince to the throne. Governor WMilſon 
having quitted //h:4ah in 1729, committed the manage- 
ment of the affairs of the Engliſß to one Teſteſole, a 
foreigner, but of what nation is not known. This 
man had made frequent viſits to the king of Dahomay, 
and was always received with affability, and particular 
marks of diſtinction ; but now imagining that he was 
weakened by his late lofles, and his too extended con- 
queſts, applied to the king of Pete, who approved his 
deſign; for as, ſince the late revolution, the channel of 
commerce between the kingdoms of J#h:dab and Popo 
had been entirely blocked up, nothing could be more 
agreeable to the king of the latter, than the refloration 
of the depoſed prince of J/idah, and the re-eſtabliſhment 
of the uſual commerce between the nations; he there- 
fore joining in the confederacy, and raiſing an army of 
five thouſand men, put it under the command of the 
depoſed king, 

Audati was in the mean while employed in repairing 
his cities, and ſettling the conquered country of Ar- 
drah : it was a long time before he was appriſed of the 
revolt, the news of which he received with the utmoſt 
aitoniſhment ; being amazed that a prince fo negligent 
in defending his rights ſhould attempt, by force of arms, 
to regain them, He was now in no condition to make 
a freſh war; but ſuddenly aſſembling a great number 
of women, he had them cloathed and armed like men, 
znd forming them into companies, gave to each the pro- 
per officers, colours, and muſic. 

This army marched againſt the king of 77h:dah, the 
front line of every company being compoſed of men, the 
better to ſuſtain the firſt ſhock of the enemy. But the 
news of this march no ſooner reached the /Zhidan camp, 
than thoſe timorous and efteminate ſoldiers, being ſeized 
with a ſudden conſternation, abandoned their colours ; 
nor could all the endeavours of their unfortunate king 
bring them back to their duty, In this extremity he was 
forced a ſecond time to retire to his barren and deſolate 
iſland, while Te/teſole took ſanctuary in the Engliſh fort, 
whither he was purſued by the Dabaman women, who 
cut off a conſiderable number of his men; after which 
he ſhut himſelf up in the French fort at Jachen. 

While this laſt fort was ſurrounded by the Dahoman 
army, ſeveral overtures for a peace were made by the 
king, which Te/teſsle rejected with an inſolence that lit- 
tle became a petty factor, blocked up by a powerful mo- 
narch. One day the Dahoman ambaſlador being with 
him, and endeavouring to bring him to reaſon, ſome 
words aroſe ; upon which Teſteſole ſtruck the ambaſſa- 
dor, at the ſame time ſaying, that were his king in his 
power, he would uſe him in a different manner. This 
being afterward told to the king of Dahomay, he replied, 
with more than uſual compoſure, This man muſt cer- 
** tainly have ſome extraordinary reaſon for his enmity 
to me. Is it becauſe he is unable to repay the many 
«© fayours and civilities I have conferred on him?” 77% 


lc/oie was, however, ſoon after taken, and being car- 


| hand. The high-prieſt alone ſtands covered in 
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ried bound hand and ſoot, was put to the moſt * 
tortures, and afterward flain: a puniſhment wh 
brought upon himſelf by his raſhneſs and diſceſpety) 
conduct to a prince from whom he had receiy : 
obligations. 

In this ſituation is at preſent the famous kingdom of 
Whidah : it is now a province dependent on the king of 
Dabomay; but the inhabitants enjoy the full and free va 
of their ancient religion, laws, and government, ; 


ed many 


SECT. TA 
Of the Kingdom of ARDRAH. 


Its Situation, Extent, and Face of the Country. Th. Drefs, 
Food, Language, Marriages, Education of the Women, 
Funerals, and Religion cf the People. 


HE kingdom of Ardrah is of ſmall extent on the 

coaſt, where I/h:idah and Popo are taken out of it; 

for it reaches only twenty-five leagues along the ſhore, 

but within land it is ſaid to be above a hundred leavycs 

N and to extend ſtill farther in length from north to 
outh, 

The air is in general unhealthy, and diſagrees with 
Europeans; but the country is pleaſant, and produces 
wheat, millet, yams, potatoes, lemons, oranges, cocoa- 
nuts, and palm wine; and the low and marihy grounds 
produce ſalt. Between all the cities are great roads, 
which are extremely commodious for traders and travel- 
lers; and deep canals are cut from one river to another, 
which are conſtantiy filled with canoes either for plea- 
ſure or buſineſs. But however commodious for trade and 
induſtry the fine rozds and canals of Ardrah may be, they 
were the great means of its conqueſt, ſince they enabled 
the brave Truro Audati, king of Dahsmay, not only to 
march his army into the country, but to ſupply himſelf 
with proviſions, and every other neceſſary. 

The inhabitants of the ſea-coaſt employ themſelye; 
in fiſhing and making ſalt, which they ſend to the intc- 
rior countries. Thoſe within land are all huſbandmei 
and graziers. They literally cultivate the earth by the 
ſweat of their brow; for here they are eaſed by no 
ploughs or other implements of huſbandry ; all is per- 
formed by the ſpade and mattoc ; whence the ground 
being more thoroughly broke, and the grain better co- 
vered, the fruits are proportionably better, according to 
the ſuperior degree of care and labour. Wherever hul- 
bandry is alone purſued, the country diſcovers evident 
marks of the ſkill of the labourer. | Seam thing is con- 
ducted with the niceſt order. Here ſtands a plat of maize, 
there a field of wheat; on one fide grow peaſe and cab- 
bages, on the other potatoes and other roots, every ſe- 
parate article being divided by a double row of fruit- 
trees, and the whole incloſed by tall ſtraight trees, either 
for ornament or uſe, the boughs affording a pleaſing 
ſhade to the labourer, ſpent with fatigue, and the too at- 
dent beams of the ſun. 85 

The dreſs of the inhabitants has ſome reſemblance to 
that of the I/bidans: the courtiers wear two ik 
or brocade paans or petticoats, with a broad ſcarf drawn 
acroſs the breaſt and ſhoulders in the manner of a ſaſh, 
The people of inferior rank wear five br ſix paans, 016 
over another ; theſe are of cotton cloth, manufactured 
in the country ; and thoſe who can afford it have them 
adorned with gold ſtuds, hanging round in a looſe man- 
ner. Though it is the general cuſtom to leave the upper 
part of the body naked, yet many perſons of diſtinction 
wear over their ſhoulders a ſhort ſattin mantle, by way 
of morning dreſs: but in viſits, and upon ceremoni- 
ous occaſions, this is laid afide, and the natural black 
ſkin preferred, as more beautiful and becoming. Ihe 
high-prieſt has a long piece of white cotton wrapp*® 
round him, plaited in a pretty taſte. He likewiſe 
wears long cotton drawers, and has on his feet flip* 
pers or ſandals of red leather: on his head he wear 
either a cap or an European hat; by his fide he has 4 
large couteau with a gilt handle, and has a cane in - 
king's 
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king's preſence, but the nobility pull off their caps and 
ippers before they enter the preſence- chamber. 

The women carry their paſſion for dreſs and finery to 
a very extravagant height. You may ſee them cloathed 
wich the fineſt ſattins, chintzes, and brocades, adorned 
ar profulion of gold, and panting under the weight 
of their ornaments. This is not ſolely owing to the 
vanity of the women, ſince the men never think a wo- 
man genteclly drefled, without being loaded with a quan- 
tity of ſuperfluous filk or ſattin. Both ſexes have the 
moſt ſcrupulous regard to cleanlineſs, and preſerving their 
bodies neat and ſweet. They both waſh and perfume 
themſelves every morning and evening with civet and 
aromatic herbs; and a woman never preſumes to receive 
the careſſes of her huſband till this is performed. 

Tuc uſual food of the inhabitants is beef, pork, mut- 
ton, goats and dogs A-ih ; with rice, fruit, Toots, pulſe, 
and many kinds of vegetables, Their bread is made into 
cakes, and their drink is their beer called pito, and water. 

The people prefer the language of A!chemz to their 
native tongue, eftecming it more elegant, tweet, and fo- 
norous. No written characters of either of theſe langua- 
ges ate in uſe 3 but the great men ſpeak, read, and write 
the Poriugueſe fluently. 

The men are allowed the ſame liberty as at /7h:idah, 
of taking as many women as they are able to ſupport. 
Little ceremony is obſerved in love affairs; the unbuund- 
ed liberty enjoyed by ſingle women, whoſe general car- 
nage is looſe and laſcivious, affords abundance of oppor- 
tunities for making and receiving addreſies. Birth and for- 
tune are ſeldom regarded; for the men of the loweſt claſs 
addreſs women of the higheſt quality; but, notwithſtand- 
iug this toleration, men ſeldom ſeek for wives out of their 
cen claſs. The nobility marry young ladies of quality, 
of nine or ten years of age, whom they take home to their 
houſes ; but defer the conſummation of their nuptials til] 
nature indicates their maturity, 

Some authors cbſerve, that the climate of Ardrah is 
unfavourable to the propagation of the ſpecies, it ſeldom 
happening that one woman has more than two or three 
children; but this may perhaps rather proceed from the 
inconſtancy of the men, and the number of their wives, 
few of whom can attract regard for any conſiderable 
time. 

In every town the wives of freemen are by turns ſent to 
certain ſchools, where they are taught female accom- 
pliſhments in a houſe belonging to the high-prieſt. Old 
women inſtruct them in dancing and ſinging, the voice 
being accompanied by the jingling of bits of iron and 
copper, ſuſpended to their legs and arms, with which they 
beat time. They are forced to dance and ſing with ſuch 
violence, and ſo long together, that their ſpirits being fa- 
tizued, ſpent, and exhauſted, they drop down with faint- 
neſs, Parties ſucceed each other day and night in this 
frantic and extravagant exerciſe z nor can any woman 
return detter recommended to her huſband, than by having 
acquired the ability of holding out longer than any other 
in tne Company, 

Withrelpecttothcir funeral ceremonies, the people of Ar- 
drah are ſaid to be interred under their own houſes, where 
there is a vault appropriated for the dead. All funeral 
obſequies are performed with great pomp and ceremony; 
for ict the perſon be ever ſo much deſpiſed while living, 
he is reipected at his death, 

| he religion of Ardrab is very different from that for- 
merly obſerved at J/hidah, and, in particular, they are ſo 
far from worſtipping the tame and gentle ſerpents, 
that they ſearch for them, in order to kill and cat them. 

hey maintain a prodigious number of prieſts, and per- 
ſons of the higheſt diſtinction eſteem it an honour to have 
them at their tables. The great marabout, or high-prieſt, 
points the fetches worſhipped by every family. Thoſe 
of the court are certain black birds reſembling the crows 
of Europe ; with theſe the gardens of the palace are filled, 
and they are fed as well, though they are not treated with 
the ſame reſpect, as the ſerpents of L /idab. Among pri- 
Vale perſons fome have a mountain, others a ſtone, a tree, 
2 piece of wood, or other inanimate ſubſtances, which 
— _ their ſetiche, and regard with a kind of religious 
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| Notwithſtanding their being plunged in the groſſeſt 


idolatry, they have ſome confuſed ideas of a Supreme 
Being, who directs the time and occaſions of their birth 
and death, and who has the power of rendering them 
happy or miſerable on earth; but ſeem to be entirely void 
of all ideas of a future ſtate, They ſhrink at the thoughts 


great marabont is held in the higheſt eſteem and veneration, 
and is believed to be able to foretel future events by con- 
verſing with an image of the devil, which is of the ſize of 
a young child of about four years old, and is kept by him 
in his audience- chamber. This image is painted white; 
for they conſtantly maintain that the devil is of that co— 
lour, and will by no means allow of his being black. 

The prieſts here, as well as in other places on the coaſt, 
are the only phyſicians in the country. They make de- 
coctions of healing herbs, and ſacrifice animals for the re- 
covery of the ſick in their reſpective dwellings. The e- 
liche is rubbed with the animal's blood, and the fleſh eaten 
or burnt. Snelgrave mentions an extraordinary inſtance 
of reſpect for thoſe doctors of the ſou] and body. It is an 
inviolable law, that in whatever houſe near the palace a 
fire happens to break out, the maſter of that houſe, with 
all his family, ſuffer death. Unjuſt and cruel as this law 
is, It is attended with happy conſequences, fewer accidents 
from fire happening in Ardrah than in any other kingdom, 
for the law is executed with unrelenting rigour on people 
of all ranks : yet when the royal palace at Fachen was 
burnt to the ground, though the fire was well known to 
begin in a prieſt's houſe, and he was ſtrongly ſuſpected 
to have purpoſely ſet it on flames, the affair was huſhed 
up, and no enquiry made, 


SE bo. As 


Of the principal Towns of Arerah, particularly Jachen, 
Ottra, Great Foro, and Aſſem, the Capital. Mitb an 
Account 5 the Trade of Ardrah, ana the Conds proper to be 


carried thither, 


H E coaſt from J/hidah to Little Ardrah is low and 

flat, but riſes by a gentle aſcent as you proceed to 
Fachen. This laſt town is a league north-eaſt from Praya, 
or Liitle Ardrah, and before its being ſurrendered to Au- 
dati was governed by a phidalgo, or prince, who reſided 
there with great ſplendor, in a palace that was extremely 
magnificent, conſidering the country and his confined do- 
minions. 

To the north of Fachen ſtands the city of Ora, where 
the Engliſh and Dutch have each a handſome factory; the 
Dutch in particular carry on a great trade in the city, and 
live with a ſplendor proportioned to their profits. 

Farther ſtill to the north is ſituated Great Foro, a po- 
pulous town, but inferior in beauty to the others, What 
is very extraordinary in this country is, its having an inn 
for the accommodation of paſſengers, who are there plen- 
tifully ſupplied with all ſuch eatables as the country pro- 
duces, and Pito beer, which is remarkably good. 

Still farther to the north is the metropolis, called Men 
by the natives, and Great Ardrah by the Europrans. This 
city, before its conqueſt by Audati, was the reſidence of the 
kings of Ardrab, and was tive or ſix leagues in circuit. The 
Europeans are treated with great civility by the natives, 
and have apartments appointed them in the palace, where 
each nation has its diſtinct quarters. The Dutch carry on 
a conſiderable trade with Ardrah, and that of the Exgliſb, 
though not fo extenſive, is extremely profitable. 

The ſlaves annually exported are ſaid to amount to three 
thouſand : theſe are priſoners made in war; contributions 
levied upon tributary princes ; criminals whoſe puniſh- 
ment is changed into ſlavery; ſlaves born, or the children 
of ſlaves; inſolvent debtors, whom they cruelly ſell for 
the benefit of the creditor ; or the wives and relations, to 
a certain degree, of all who incur the diſpleaſure of the 
prince. | 

The goods proper for importation are large white beads, 
large glaſs or cryſtal ear-rings, gilt hangers, iron bars, 
ſailors knives, copper bells of a cylindtic and conic form, 
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copper and braſs baſons of all kinds, guns, Indian ſilks, ( 


coloured tafteties, fine coloured handkerchiets, ſtriped, 
pink ſilks, looking-glaſſes, large umbrellas, long white 
horſe-tails, and Engliſh and Dutch crowns. By the laſt 
great profits are gained, ten crowns being the higheſt price 
tor a ſlave; but bougies, or cowries, which are chiefly 
brought from the Maldivia iſlands, are the currency of the 
country, and the beſt commodities, Europeans in all bar- 
gains for ſlaves pay half in bougies ; or, if they are ſcarce, 
a third in bougies, and the remainder in goods, 


SECT. XI. 
Of the Gotp Coasr. 


The jecond Diviſion of Guinea, Its Situation and Extent ; 
the Places where Gold is found, and the Manner in which 
it is gathered. Of the Vegetalles, with a parlicular Ae— 
count of the Palm Tree, and the Manner of extratting 
Palm Wine. 


HE G Caf, which is thus named from the 

abundance of geld found there, is bounded by Ni- 
gritia on the north, by the Slave Coat on the eaſt, by the 
ocean on the ſouth, and by the Tooth or [vary Coaſt on the 
weſt ; extending only about a hundred and eighty miles 
along the ſhore, 

The principal river in this diviſion is the Cabra, or An- 
colar, alſo called the Gold River, which bounds it on the 
welt, and falls into the ſea near the Dutch fort of St. Au- 
thouy, a little to the weſtward of Cape Three Points. 

It includes ſeveral diſtricts, in which are a few towns 
or villages lying on the ſhore. Some of theſe diſtricts 
have the title of kingdoms, though they contain only a 
ſmall tract of land. The chief towns which give their 
names to ſo many petty kingdoms or ſtates, beginning 
with the eaſt, and proceedingto the welt, are Aquambee, 
Agona, Acron, Fantyn, Saba, Fetu, Commany, Jaby, Adom, 
Anta, and Axim. 

That part of the country where moſt of the gold is 
found, is ſituated at ſome diſtance from the coaſt; and the 
belt gold is gathered in or between ſome particular hills, 
where the negroes dig pits, and ſeparate the gold from the 
earth dug up with it. It is likewiſe found about ſome 
rivers and water-falls, where the violence of the torrents 
cauſed by the heavy rains, waſh it down from the moun- 
tains. Gola is alſo gathered on the iea-ſhore, more parti- 
cularly at Mina and Axim, where are ſmall branches of 
rivers into which the gold is driven from the mountai— 
nous places. 

In the morning ſucceeding a rainy night theſe places 
are ſure to be viſited by hundreds of negro women, who 
have no other covering but a cloth tied round the waiſt : 
each is furniſhed with two calabaſhes,one of which they fill 
with earth and ſand, This they waſh with many waters, 
by turning the calabaſh round, the water with the lighteſt 
of the mud waſhing over the brim, while the geld, if there 
be any, links by its own weight to the bottom. Thus they 
continue till two or three ſpoonfuls are only left; and 
this they put into the other calabaſh : then fill the firſt 
again, and continue waſhing till about noon, when the 
calabaſh that receives the ſettlings, being pretty well filled, 
is taken home, and what remains diligently ſearched, 
when they ſometimes find as much gold as is worth half a 
guinea, ſometimes the value of a ſhilling, and ſometimes 
none at all, 

The gold, either thus found or obtained by digging, is of 
two ſorts, gold duſt, which is the beſt, and pieces of diffe- 
rent ſizes; {ome being hardly the weight of a farthing, and 
others weighing as much as twenty or thirty guincas; but 
few are found lo large as theſe ;z though the negroes ſay, 
that in the country they have pieces that will weigh one 
er two hundred guineas: but the many ſmall ſtones al- 
ways adhering to them occaſicn great loſs in the melt- 
ng. 

The paln-tree is of ſingular uſe to the natives, who 

draw wine from the trunk, and expreſs oil from its nuts. 
Theſe trees are ſaid to abound more in Guinea than in 


any other country. The trunk of the palm-tree, when caſy to enrage the elephants of this coat, 
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KEA, 
at its full growth, is as thick as a man's body, ind u 

in height; but its branches ſhoot upward of twe ws a 
from the ſtem. The leaves are an ell long, rt. 
two inches broad, terminating in a ſharp point ; and ae 


the branches the natives frequently cover their n. = 
there are indeed a great variety of palm-trees, Roh 
which are not half ſo thick as the ſpecies abovodeſcribe, 

When the natives perceive that a tree is of a ne 
age to yield a good quantity of wine, they cut da 
branches ; and having let it ſtand a few days Aripned of 
its ornaments, they bore a hole in the thickeſt yr af, 
trunk, and fixing in it a hollow reed, or pi . 
trickles out into a pot ſet to receive it, but fo fog 
they do not get above two quarts in twenty font Toy 
but it will run for twenty or thirty days ſuccefſivels wo: 
cording to the goodneſs of the plant: and when jt fe 
moſt done dropping, they make a fire at the burton a1 
which forces cut ſomething more. Altcr this the x Yo 
dies, and is good for little eife than fuel; though in 10 4 
countries where they are fatisfied with drawine fall 
quantities, a tree will laſt ſeveral years after uw li; | 
tapped, 

This tree is reckoned in its prime at ten or teh. 


years growth, when it yields ten, fiticen, aud ſome nr 


twenty gallons ; of which an anchor, or five gallons, is 
uſually fold on the coaſt for about an Engliſh halt crown. 
A great deal is brought down from the inland courtrics 
and its cheapneſs ſhews that there muſt be a prodigious 
number of paim-7recs cultivated up the country. This 
wine, when fuſt drawn, is extremely pleaſant, and yet 
ſtrong; but the negroes, who bring it to the coalt, tre. 
quently mix and adulterate it. 
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SECT. XII. 


Of the Beaſts, Birds, Reptiles, Inſects, and Fiſhes of the 
Gold Coaſt; with a particular deſcription of ihe Ter- 
mites, or white Ants. 


I the inland parts of the Gold Coaſt are a great num- 
ber of cows and goats: but few of them are brought to 
the coaſt; however, great herds of them are bred at Acra, 
Elmina, and Axim; but they are ſo ſmall, that a full 
grown cw ſeldom weighs more than two hundred and ff. 
ty pounds; and both the beef and veal are very indifferent 
meat. There are many ſheep along the coaſt, but they 
are dear, and not above half the fize of ours; they have 
hair inſtead of wool, and their fleſh is dry and diſagreca- 
ble. The goats are indeed innumerable, and, though 
they are exceedingly ſmall, are fatter and more fleſhy than 
the ſheep of Europe, There are alſo many hogs ; but they 
are greatly inferior to thoſe of /7Z:dah. 

TT hey have no horſes near the coaſt, though there are 
great numbers of them in the inland country, but they 
are ſmall and ill ſhaped. Ifa tall man rides one of them, 
his fect almoſt touch the ground. Their heads and necks, 
which they always hang down, reſcmble thoſe of an %; 
they hobble along, but will not ſtir without being forced 
on with blows; but there are no want of , which are 
larger and handſomer than theſe HH es. | 

The negroes here are ſo fond of dogs fleſh, that they 
willingly give a ſheep for a large dog, Boſman ovierves, 
that the European dogs, on being brought here, degenerate 
extremely; their ears growing long and ſtiff like thoie 
of the fex, to which colour they alſo incline: ſo that 
in three or four years time they become very ugly 
creatures, and in three or four deſcents their barking 
turns into a how]: but it does not appear that the cats 
change at all, 

Among the wild beafts the elephant, on account of its 
ſize, deſerves to be firſt mentioned. Theſe are here 
twelve or thirteen feet high, and are very prejudicial to 
the fruit- trees, particularly to the orange, banaa, and fi- 
trees; and, with reſpect to the two laft, theſe animais eat 
not only the fruit but the ſtem. But though -{ephants 
are uſed in the Indies both in war and as beaſts of burthen, 
none of them are here tamed ; and yet, when unpiovoked, 
they ſeldom hurt any man; and it is fometimes not ve} 
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Tygers are here numerous, and of ſeveral ſpecies, ſome 
of which are very large, and they are all extremely fierce 
and ravenous 3 but, happily for the natives, they will not 
attack them while they can ſatisfy their hunger by tecd- 
ing on the fleſh of brutes, | 

The jackal is here ſcarccly leſs. fierce than the tyger, 
and ſo bold as to devour both man and beaſt, 

The apes are extremely numerous, and of a great vari- 
ety of ſpecies. The molt common fort are of a pale mouſe- 
colour, and thoſe which are full grown, when they ſtand 
on their hind legs, are about hve ivet high. The negroes 
are perſuaded that they can ſpeak if they pleaſe; but 
will not, for fear of being ſet to work. Theſe are very 
ugly, and extremely miſchievous; and there is another 
ſoecies which exactly reſemble them, but are io ſmail, that 
four of them put together would not weigh one of the for- 
mer. A third ſort is very beautiful: theſe grow to the 
beiebt of about two feet; their hair is as black as jet, 
and about a finger's length; and tney have a long white 
beard, There are alſo many other kinds of apes. 

There are an incredible number of harts all along the 
Call Craft, eſpecially at Anta and Acron, where herds of 


2 hundred together are ſometimes ſeen. There are a- 


bout twenty different ſorts of deer, ſome as large as ſmall 
cows, others no bigger than cats; molt of them are red, 
with a black ſtripe upon their back; ſome of them red, 
bezutifully ſtreaked with white, All of them are eaten, 
and are eſteemed delicate food, particularly one fort about 
two fegt long, the fleſh of which is much admired. Among 
meſe animals there is one of an extraordinary beauty: 
toſe of this ſpecies have ſmall black horns, and are fo 
uttle that the legs of ſome of them are ſaid by Mr, Beſinan 
to be no bigger than the ſmall part of a tobacco- pipe. 
Theſe laſt ſeem to be the beautiful antelopes deſcrib— 
ed by Mr. Smith in his Voyage to Guinea, ©* Theſe pretty 


creatures,” ſays he, “ feem rather to vaniſn than run by, 


us among the buſhes; they are nevertheleſs often caught 
and thot by the natives; and, when young, are ſweet 
veniſon. A brace of theſe bucks may very well be eaten 
at 2 meal by a man of a good ftomach, they being about 
the ſize of rabbets.” The Europeans often tip their feet 
with gold to make tobacco-ſtoppers of them. They are 
ſo very tender, that it is not poſlible to bring them alive 
to Europe. 

There are alſo hares and porcupines, Theſe laſt, as 
well as the former, are eſteemed good food; they are 
great enemies to the ſnakes, and will attack the largeſt 
and moſt dangerous of thoſe reptiles. Mr. Boſman ſays, 
that ſome of his ſervants going into the country beyond 
Muree, found a ſnake ſeventeen feet long and very 
bulky lying in a pit of water, near which were two 
percupines : between theſe and the ſnake began a very 
Harp engagement, each ſhooting very violently in their 
way, the ſnake his venom, and the porcupines their 
quills: but his men having ſeen this fight a conſiderable 
time without being obſerved by the combatants, who 
were too turioully engaged to take notice of them, they 
loaded their mutkets, and let fly upon the three champions 
with ſuch ſucceſs, that they killed them all, and brought 
taem to Alauree, where they and their companions eat 
tie porcupincs as very great delicacies. 

ere are three or four forts of wild cats, of which the 
eve cat is one; theſe are ſometimes told very young to 
the Hatch, who give about cight or nine ſhillings ſterling 
for one of them, They produce civet when very young, 
but that of the male is better than that of the female. 

Among the feathered race there are coc+s and hens; thoſe 
at Aim are fat and good, though ſmall; but in ſevera! 
places on the coaſt they are extremely dry and Jean. 
1 here are a variety of other large and ſmall birds, ſome 
ef which are very beautiful, their plumage being finel 
vartegated with the brighteſt colours, and the heads of 
ons 0! them crowned with tufts of feathers. 

&mong the amphibious animals and reptiles are cro- 
codiles, with which the rivers ſwarm : there is alſo an 
zumal of nearly the ſame form, though it ſeldom exceeds 
four feet in lengh; its body is black, ſpeckled with a 
round lort of eyes, and the {kin is very tender. It in- 
Jures neither man nor beait, but ſometimes makes great 
laughter among the poultry, All the Europeans who 


3 


have taſted its fleſh agree that it is much finer than that 
of a capon. 

The lixards are every where extremely numerous, eſ- 
pecially by the walls of the forts; and there are various 
{pecies of them, which differ in fize, ſhape, and colour; 
and alſo many camelions, which are far from living on air 
alone, and of which we have given a very particular de- 
ſcription in treating of Syria. 

Frogs and toads are no Jeſs numerous than in Europe 
but Vir. Bo/man aſſerts, that the latter are in ſome places 
as large as a pewtcr plate. Theſe are mortal enemies to 
the ſnakes, with which they have frequent engagements, 
There are great numbers and a prodigious variety of theſe 
laſt reptiles, ſome of which, if we may credit the above 
author, are of an amazing ſize. He obſerves, that the 
largeſt of thoſe taken while he was on this coaſt was 
twenty feet long, and that be believes they ate ſtill larger 
within land; and we have frequently found, ſays he, in 
their entrails not only harts and other beaſts, but alſo 


men, What credit is to be given to Mr. Bojan, in this 


particular, we will not determine, we ſhall only obſerve, 
that his work is univerſally acknowledged to be one of the 
beſt deſcriptions of Guinea z and that the Portugueſe have 
mentioned ſerpents on this coaſt of a ſtill larger fize, 

Moſt of the ſnakes are venomous, but one is ſo to an 
extraordinary degree; this is ſcarce a yard long, but is 
two ſpans thick, and variegated with white, black, and 
yellow. The ſnakes not only infeſt the woods, but the 
dwellings of the negroes, and even the forts and bed- 
chambers of the Europeans. 

There are here abundance. of ſcorpions, ſome very 
mall, and others as large as a Cray-fiih z but the ſting 
of either cauſes intolerable pain, and too often proves 
mortal. There are alſo many centipedes, whoſe bite oc- 
caſions a violent pain for ſeveral heurs, but is not mortal. 
Spiders of a monſtrous ſize are alſo found here, and are 
{aid to be venomous, 

But none of the inſets of this country appear more 
extraordinary than the ants, which are known by various 
names: they belong to the fermes of Linnæus, and other 
ſyſtematical naturaliſts. They are repreſented as the 
createſt plague of both Indies, and indeed every where 
between the tropics, from the vaſt damage they cauſe in 
conſequence of their eating and perforating wooden 
buildings, utenſils, and furniture, as well as all kinds of 
merchandize, which are totally deſtroyed by them, if not 
timely prevented, for nothing leis than metal or ftone 
can eſcape their deſtructive jaws. Miu. Smeathinan, whole 
curious account of theſe infects is inſerted in the firſt 
part of the 71ſt Volume of the Philaſaphical Tranſations, 
for the year 1781, makes the following judicious remark ; 
When theſe inſects,“ ſays he, attack ſuch things as 
we would not wiſh to have injured, we mult conſider 
them as mott pernicious; but when they are employed 
in deſtroying decayed trees, and ſubſtances which only 
incumber the ſurface of the earth, they may be juſtly 
held as very uſeful: in this reſpect they reſemole' very 
much the common flies, which are regarded in general as 
noxious, and at beſt as uſeleſs beings ; but probably there 
are not in all nature animals of ſuch importance; and 
we might feel the want of one or two ſpecies of large qua- 
Jruneds much leſs, than of one or two ſpecies of theſe de- 
lpiſcd inſects, as they contribute more to the quick diſſolu- 
tion of putreicent matter than any other, They are parti- 
cularly uſeful in hot climates, for there, even in the open 
fields, a dead animal, or any ſmall putrid ſubſtance, can— 
not be laid upon the ground two minutes, before it will 
de covered wich flies and their maggots, which inſtantly 
entering, quickly devour one part, and perforating the 
reſt in various directions, expoſe the whole to be much 
ſooner diſiipated by the elements. Thus it is with the 
termites ; the rapid vegetation in hot climates, of which 
no idea can be formed by any thing to be {een in this, 
is equalled by as great a degree of deſtruction, from natural 
as well as accidental cauſes. It feems apparent, that 
when any thing is paſted its Jaſt degree of perfection, the 
Creator has decreed that it ſhall be totally deſtroyed as 
ſoon as poſſible, that the face of nature may be ſpeedily 
adorned with freſh productions: ſo when trees, and even 


woods, ate in part deſtroyed by tornadocs or fire, it is 
wonderful 
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wonderfuF to obſerve, how many agents are employed in 
haſtening the total diſſolution of the reſt ; thus theſe in- 
fects will deſtroy and carry away in a few weeks the 
bodies of large trees, without leaving a particle behind, 
thus clearing the place for other vegetables, which ſoon 
fill up every vacancy.” 

Theſe inſets have generally obtained the name of 
ants, from the ſimilarity in their manner of living, which 
is in large communities, erecting very extraordinary 
neſts, whence their excurſions ate made thro' ſubterra- 
neous paſſages or covered galleries; but notwithitanding 
they reſemble ants in theſe reſpects as well as being om- 
nivorous; tho', like them, at a certain period, they are 
furniſhed with four wings, and emigrate or colonize 
when in that ſtate, yet they are by no means the ſame 
kind of inſets, nor does their form correſpond with that 
of ants in ary one ſtate of their exiſtence, which, like 
moſt other inſects, is changed ſeveral times. They re- 
ſemble the ants alſo in their provident labour, but ſurpaſs 
them, as well as the bees, waſps, and even the beavers, in 
the art of building, as well as in the art of government, 
as much as the Europeans excel the leaſt cultivated ſa- 
vages. Of every ſpecies of the termites, there are three 
orders; firſt, the working inſets, which Mr. Smeath- 
man Calls labourers ; next the fighting ones or ſoldiers, 
which do no kind of labour; and laſt of all the winged 
ones, or perfect inſets, which are male and female, and 
capable of propagation, Dr. Slander has diſtinguiſhed 
theſe inſects by five diſtin&t ſpecies, which he terms 
termes bellicoſus, termes mordax, termes atrox, t'rmes de- 
firutitr, and termes arborum, to which Ar. Smrathman 
adds another, which he calls termites viarum, or march- 
ing buggabugs. The labourers, who are always the moſt 
numerous, are, according to the ſame author, about one 
fourth of an inch long, and twenty-five of them weigh 
about a grain; the ſoldiers are much larger, being half 
an inch long, and equal in bulk to fifteen of the labourers. 
The form of the head and mouth varies very eſſentially 
in theſe two orders, in the firſt the mouth is calculated 
for gnawing and holding bodies, in the other the jaws 
arc ſhaped like two very ſharp awls a little jagged, and 
are admirably calculated for piercing and wounding, 
being as hard as a crab's claw, and placed in a ſtrong 
horny head, which is of a nut-brown colour, and larger 
than all the reſt of the body, which ſeems to labour un- 
der great difficulty in carrying it. The third order, or 
the inſect in its perfect ſtate, varies its form Till more: 
the head, thorax, and abdomen, differ almoſt entirely 
from the ſame parts in the labourers and ſoldiers ; and the 
animal is now furniſhed with four large brownith tranſ- 
parent wings to _— it away in ſearch of a new ſettle- 
ment. In ſhort, it differs ſo much from the appearance 
of the inſect in the other two ſtates, that it has never 
been ſuppoſed to be the ſame animal, but by thoſe who 
have ſeen it in the ſame neſts. Theſe are only to be 
found juſt before the rainy ſeaſon, when they are pre- 
paring tor colonization, In this winged ftate their ſize 
is as much altered as their form: their bodies” meaſure 
between fix or ſeven tenths of an inch in length, and 
their wings about two inches and an half from tip to tip, 
and they are equal in bulk to about 30 labourers, or two 
ſoldiers. They are now alſo furniſhed with two large 
eyes, which are placed on each ſide of the head, and are 
very conſpicuous. Probably in the other ſtates their 
eyes, if they have any, may be ſmall, like thoſe of moles ; 
for as, like theſe animals, they live under ground, they 
ſeem to have no occaſion for ſuch organs, The winged 
animal comes abroad during, or ſoon after, the firſt tor- 
nado, which at the latter end of the dry ſeaſon proclaims 
the approach of the enſuing rains. The quantities of 
theſe inſects which are to be found the next morning all 
over the ſurface of the earth, and more eſpecially on the 
waters, is aſtoniſhing; for their wings are only calcu- 
Jated to carry them a few hours, and after the riſing of 
the ſun not one in a thouſand is to be found with four 
wings, unleſs the morning continues rainy, when, here 
and there, a ſolitary being is ſeen, winging its way from 
one place to another, as if ſolicitous only to avoid its 
numerous enemies, particularly various ſpecies of ants, 
which are hunting on every ſprig, on every leaf, and 
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and in every place, for this unhappy race, of Which 
probably not a pair in many millions get into a place 
of ſafety, fulfil the firſt law of nature, and lay the ſoun. 
dation of a new community. The natives of Ag yi, 


procure great quantities of theſe winged termites, b 
ſkimming them off the ſurface of the waters, the the 

parch in iron pots over the fire, and ſerve them Xp 
to table without any kind of ſauce, as delicious food. % 

Smeathman, who frequently ate of them, thinks them 
both delicate and nouriſhing food. On the followine 
morning, ſuch of theſe inſects as have eſcaped the 
deſtruction of the day are to be ſcen running upon the 
ground, the males in ſearch of the females, Some haus. 
one or two wings ſtill hanging to their bodies, which are 
then not only uſeleſs, but ſecm to incumber the creatut: 
the greater part however have by this time diſengaged 
themſelves from their wings. They are now become 

from one of the moſt active, induſtrious, fierce, implacs- 
ble, and rapacious little animals in the world, the maſt 
inoffenſive, helpleſs, and cowardly; never making the 
leaſt reſiſtance to the ſmalleſt ant, and theſe arc ſeen on 
every ſide in prodigious numbers, of various ſpecies and 
ſizes, dragging theſe annual victims to the laws of na- 
ture into their difterent neſts, whilſt the labcuring ter- 
mites are aſſiduous to provide the propagators of their 
race with a ſecure aſylum. The fecundity of this in— 
ſect is truly aſtoniſhing, The female, whom Mx, 
Smeathman calls the queen,” when teeming with eggs, 
has the abdomen extended to ſuch an enormous ſize, as to 
be fifteen hundred or two thouſand times the bulk of the 
reſt of her body, and 20 or 30,000 times the bulk of 
a labouring termite : This Ar. Smeathman aflerts, after 
having carefully weighed and computed the different 
ſtates; and ſome have been fix inches in length, being 
then of an irregular oblong ſhape, conſiſting of a very 
ſingular matrix full of eggs, the periſtaltic motion of 
which reſembles the undulation of waves, and is never at 
reſt, but always protruding eggs, to the amount, as our 
author has aſcertained, of do, ooo or upward in one 
day of 24 hours. Theſe eggs are conveyed away by at- 
tendant zermites, and lodged in apartments conſtructed 


for their reception, ſome of which may be four or five 


feet diſtant, in a ſtraight line, and conſequently much fat- 
ther by theirwinding galleries, from the place of parturition, 

The ſize and figure of the buildings which are con— 
ſtructed by theſe inſects have attracted the notice of 
many travellers, and yet the world was not furniſhed 
with a tolerable deſcription of them until Ar. Smathmon 
informed himſelf of the wonderful order of theſe inſccts, 
and of their ſubterraneous cities; from whoſe account 
they appear to be one of the molt ſtriking wonders 
of the creation. The colour of theſe neſts is black, 
from which, together with their irregular furface and 
orbicular ſhape, they have been called“ Ne Foods,” 
and by the French, ©* Tetes des Negre. See Hull's 
Evelyn's Sylva, p. 17. They are compoſed of fma!! 
particles ot wood, and the various gums and juices of trees, 
combined perhaps with thoſe of the animals, all Which 
are worked by thoſe little induitrious creatures it? 
a paſte ; this they mould into innumerable little ces 
of very different and irregular forms, which afford no- 
thing curious but the immenſe number of inhabitants 
with which they are crowded, The neſts of the termite: 
arberum are generally of a ſpherical or oval form, but 
in trees, and may frequently be ſeen ſurrounding 132 
branch of a tree, at the height of 70 or 80 feet, and me- 
times, tho” rarely, as big as a very great ſugar cas. 
Theſe neſts are very compact, and fo ftrongly attaches 19 
the boughs on which they are fixed, that they can ohr 
be ſeparated by cutting them in pieces, or to get them 
entire the branch muſt be ſawed off. They will ſuitzin 
the force of a tornado as long as the tree to which they 
are fixed. | 

As the natives have but little fleſh fit for food, the, 
are obliged to ſubſiſt principally on fiſh, and by à bat 
ticular favour of Providence the ſea and rivers ſeem d 
contend which ſhall produce the beſt, 1 vere i 
many of the ſorts found in Europe, as pike, {hornet 
plaiſe, flounders, bream, lob/lers, crabs, prawns, al 
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reat variety of excellent fiſh, that ſeem peculiar to 
theſe ſeas. 


ee. 


Of the Dreſs of the Natives of the Gold Coaſt, their Mar- 
riages, and the Cuſtoms relating to their Momen and Chil- 
dren ; their Skill in the manual Arts; their Treatment of 
their Sick, and their Funerals, 


HE richeſt of the natives adorn their hair with a 
| kind of coral, called conte-de-terra, which they 
eſteem more valuable than gold, and with a ſort of blue 
coral, called by the natives acory. They ſet a great value 
on our hats, for which they will pay a very high price. 
Their arms, legs, and wailt, are likewiſe adorned with 

Id and coral ; and particularly on their arms they have 
rings of gold, ſilver, and ivory. Round their waiſt they 
wrap three or four ells of ſilk, cloth, perpetuana, or other 
ſtuff, which hanging down, covers half the leg. They 
alſo wear ſtrings or chains of gold, ſilver, and ſhells, 
round their neck. Their caboceros, or chief men, who 
have a ſhare in the government, wear only a handſome 
cloth round their waiſt, a cap of deer-ſkin, with a ſtring 
of coral about their heads, and are never ſeen without a 
ſtaff in their hands. 

Some of the common people have an ell or two of 
cloth round their waiſt, while others have only a ſort of 
girdle, to which is faſtened a piece of ſtuff that paſſes 
between the legs, and is tied to the girdle before, and 
juſt ſerves to cover their nakedneſs. The fiſhermen add 
to this a cap made of deer-ſkin, or only ruſhes, or ſome. 
old hat bought of an European ſailor, 

The women of diſtinction appear to have much more 
ſkill in the ornaments of dreſs than the men, The cloth 
which encompaſſes their waiſt is longer, and faſtened 
with greater neatneſs round their bodies. Their hair is 
more beautifully adorned with gold, ivory, and coral ; 
and their necks with gold chains and ſtrings of coral; 
but their arms, legs, and waiſt, are in a manner covered 
with theſe ornaments ; beſides, on the upper part of 
their bodies they frequently caſt a veil of ſilk, or ſome 
other fine tuff, 

While the kings are in their own houſes, they are diſ- 
tinguiſhed by no marks of grandeur, and their cloaths 
are ſometimes ſo mean as to be ſcarcely worth a ſhilling. 
They eat the ſame food as the meaneſt of their ſubjects, 
for bread, oil, and a little fiſh, are their uſual fare, and 
water their moſt common drink ; but they have brandy, 
which they purchaſe of the Europeans, and palm-wine, 
which they receive from the inland country. They have 
no guard at the palace-gates, nor are attended by any 
other officers than their own wives and ſlaves ; and even 
when they go abroad in their towns, they are generally 
attended by only two boys, one of whom carries the king's 
ſabre, and the other his ſeat. But if they viſit a perſon 
of high rank in another town, or receive a viſit from ſome 
other great man, they take care to ſhew their grandeur. 
On theſe occaſions, both they and their wives are richly 
adorned, umbrellas are held over their heads, and they 
are accompanied by armed men. 

Marriage is never obſtrutted by previous ceremonies. 
If a man likes a young woman, he has no more to do 
than to aſk her of her parents, who ſeldom refuſe ſo 
reaſonable a requeſt, eſpecially if he be agreeable to the 
daughter. The bride brings no fortune with her; but 
the huſband keeps an exact account of the expences of 
the wedding-day, and. of all the preſents he makes to the 
bride or her friends, that in caſe ſhe ſhould ever become 
lo far diſguſted with him as to leave him, he may de- 
mand the whole again, But if he divorces her, he can 
emand nothing either of her or her relations, except he 
produces very good reaſons for thus diſmiſſing her. 

hey allow of a plurality of wives, and ſome are ſaid 

— have even twenty, in which number are doubtleſs in- 
qe) all their female ſlaves. Their wives are obliged 
o cultivate the earth, and to dreſs proviſions for their 
de, who commonly ſpend their time in loitering 
f * and drinking palm-wine. However, the men of 
yo * have two wives exempted from labour. Theſe 
e the firſt wife, who is inveſted with the chief com- 
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mand, and the care of houſekeepiny ; and the ſecond, 
who is conſecrated to their fetiche, and is called the 
ſetiche wife, Of this laſt they are frequently very jca- 
lous ; they lie with her on the night following their birth - 
day, and on that day of the week which they term rheir 
fetiche day. The women of this country are very ſolici- 
tous to recommend themſelves to their huſbands, in hopes 
of engroſſing the greateſt ſhare of his affection ; and ſhe 
who is ſo happy as to be pregnant, is ſure to be reſpected 
and waited on by him. 

The women of all this coaſt are delivered with very 
little pain, even without the aſſiſtance of a midwife ; and 
the child is no ſooner born, than they uſually go to waſh 
themſelves in the ſea. Immediately after the birth of the 
infant, a prieſt is ſent for, who binds a number of cords, 
pieces of coral, and other things, about the infant's head, 
body, arms, and legs. Theſe are to ſecure it from ſick- 
neſs and ill accidents, and are all the cloaths it is to 
wear till it is ſeven or eight years of age, when it puts 
on a ſort of apron formed of half an ell of cloth. The 
number of females born in theſe countries is ſaid greatly 
to exceed that of the males, which, if true, may rendet 
the men ſomewhat more excuſeable in having ſuch a mul- 
titude of wives. 

As the heat of the country naturally renders the na- 
tives inactive, they are maſters of few manual arts: 
however, beſides building their huts, making their ca- 
noes, and being ſkilled in managing them, and in fiſh= 
ing, they employ themſelves in making earthen veſſels 
and wooden bowls, and in forming chains and rings for 
the arms and legs, of gold, filver, and ivory. They alfo 
perform ſmith's work, and by means of a ſmall pair of 
bellows, with two or three pipes, which is entirely their 
own invention, they, with a great ſtone for an anvil, 


inſtruments of agriculture, fiſhing hooks, and harpoons, 
knives, and tools for making their canoes, the largeſt of 
which are about thirty feet long. They likewiſe make 
ſeveral ſorts of muſical inſtruments, which reſemble thoſe 
we have already deſcribed, in treating of the other parts 
of Guinea. : 

Among theſe people common beggars are unknown. 
A negro no ſooner finds himſelf ſo poor, as to render it 
difficult for him to procure ſubſiſtence, than he binds 


or his friends do it for him: the maſter for whom he en- 
gages to work, ſets him a tatk which is far from ſlaviſh, 
he being uſually obliged to defend him in cafe he ſhould 
be attacked, and to ſpend his leiſure time in aſſiſting him 
to cultivate the earth. Vet all the people. in general, from 
the king to the meaneſt ſubject, make no ſcruple of beg- 
ging of the Europeans whatever they take a fancy to, 

When the natives are ſick, they in the firſt place have 
recourſe to remedies ; but not eſteeming thoſe alone ſuf- 
ficient to reſtore health and preſerve life, they apply to 
their ſuperſtitious worſhip. The ſame perſon being both 
prieſt and phyſician, he eaſily perſuades the relations of 
his patient that he cannot be recovered without ſome of- 
ferings, and therefore propoſes a ſheep, a hog, a cock, 
or what he likes beſt; but always proportions the ſacri- 
fice to the circumſtances of the perſon whom he endea« 
vours to cure. If the diſcaſe continues to increaſe, more 
expenſive offerings are made, Frequently one phyſician 
is diſmiſſed with a handſome reward, and another called 
in his ſtead ; and this change of phyſicians is ſometimes 
ſucceſſively repeated twenty times or more, each of whom 
makes freſh offerings, all of which he takes care to ap- 
propriate to his own proper ule. | 

The boys who are ſlaves or ſervants to the Europeans, 
when fond of their maſter, will, on his being ſeized with 
the leaſt indiſpoſition, go, without his knowledge, and 
make offerings for him, that he may recover his health; 
and accordingly there are ſometimes found on the beds, 
or in the chambers of the Europeans, things conſecrated by 
the prieſt, and laid there to preſerve their maſter's lives 
but as they are ſenſible that the Europeans are offended at 
their ſhewing ſuch marks of their gratitude and affection, 
this is always done privately, and fo well concealed, as 
ſeldom to be diſcovered before the perſon's death, when 
they have not time to take them 12 þ 

The * medicines uſed heit, are grains of pa- 
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make not only ſwords, and other offenſive weapons, but 


himſelf for a certain ſum of moncy to one more opulent, 


radiſe, 
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radiſe, lemon or lime juice, about thirty ſorts of herbs 
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endued with ſanative virtues, with the roots, branches, 
and gums of trees; and with theſe very extraordinary 
cures are ſometimes performed. 

A perſon has no ſooner breathed his laſt, than his re- 
Jations and friends ſet up a diſmal cry, while the youth 
of his acquaintance generally fire muſkets, to ſhew their 
reſpect. If the deceaſed be a man of rank, his wives 
inſtantly cauſe their heads to be cloſe ſhaved, then ſmear- 
ing their bodies with white earth, they put on an old 
worn-out garment, and run about the ſtreets, making 
dreadful lamentations, continually repeating the name of 
the deceaſed, and the great actions of his life; and this 
they perſevere in ſeveral days ſucceſſively, till the corpſe is 
interred. 

While the women are thus lamenting abroad, the 
neareſt relations fit by the corpfe, making a diſmal noiſe, 
and at the ſame time are employed in waſhing them- 
ſelves z the diſtant relations alfo aſſemble from all parts, 
to be preſent at theſe mournful rites. The town's 
people, and the acquaintance of the deceaſed, likewiſe 
come to join their lamentations, each bringing a preſent 
of gold, brandy, fine cloth, ſheets, or other things, to 
be carried to the grave with the corpſe ; and the larger 
the preſent is, the more it redounds to the perſon's ho- 
nour who makes it. 

During this ingreſs and egreſs of all forts of people, 
brandy is very briſkly filled out in the morning, and paim- 


wine in the afternoon ; whence the funeral of a rich negro | 


is very expenſive, The body is afterward richly dreſſed, 
and put into the coffin, with fetiches of gold, the fineſt 
corals, and ſeveral other things of value, which it is ima- 
gined the deceaſed will have occafion for in the other 
world. After two or three days, the relations and friends 
all aſſemble, and the corpſe is carried to the grave, fol- 
lowed by a number of men and women, without the leaft 
order, ſome crying and ſhrieking, and others ſilent. 
Many young ſoldiers running about, at the ſame time, 
load and difcharge their muftets, till the deceaſed is laid 
in the ground. 

The corpſe being interred, the multitude diſperſe ; but 
moſt of them return to the houſe, in order to ſpend their 
time in drinking and. mirth. This continues ſeveral days, 
during which every thing rather reſembles a wedding, 
than a time of mourning. 

A king, or very great perſon, is ſometimes kept a year 
above ground; when, to prevent the putrefaction of the 
corpſe, they lay it upon a wooden frame like a gridiron, 
that ſtands a cogſiderable height over a gentle clear fire, 
which dries it by flow degrees. When a prince is to be 
publicly buried, notice is firſt given, not only to the inha- 
bitants of his own country, but to other nations, which 
brings a prodigious concourſe of people, all of whom are 
as richly dreſſed as poſſible, Several of the ſlaves of the 
deceaſed are ſaid to be ſlain at theſe funerals, that they 
may ſerve him in the other world ; as are alfo thoſe whom 


he has dedicated to his falſe gods, with one of his wives, | 


and one of his principal ſervants : even ſome poor-wretches, 
whom the infirmities of age, or other accidents, have 
rendered incapable of labour, are bought, in order to 
increaſe the number of theſe horrid offerings, and are put 
to death with every circumſtance of inhumanity ; a prac- 
tice very ſimilar to that which prevails in the South Sea 
iſlands, and which is ſpoken of in the Appendix to this 
work ; but among thoſe iſlands the devoted wretches are 
fet upon, and inſtantly killed with clubs, without receiving 
any previous intimation of the fate which awaits them, and 
no lingering torments are inflicted upon them. With 
the utmoſt horror,” ſays Mr. Boſman, **I ſaw eleven perſons 
killed in this manner ; among whom was one, who, after 
having endured the moſt exquiſite tortures, was delivered 
to a child of fix years of age, who was ordered to cut off 


his head, which he was about an hour in performirk, he | | 
not being ſtrong enough to wield the ſabre,” But theſe drinking wine, and each perſon is forbid to eat 2.particu” 


inhuman ſacrifices are only in uſe among the negroes who 
are at a diſtance from the European forts. 

They generally erect a ſmall cottage, or plant a little 
gafden of rice, on the grave, into which they put ſome 
of the goods of the deceaſed, but none of his houſhold 
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goat's fleſh, another no beef, another no pork, wild fowl, 
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| . 
Of the Religion of the Negroes on the Gold Coat. 


OST of the negroes on the Gold Croft believe i 

one God, to whom they attribute the creat : 

of the world, and every thing in it; but, like the — 
negroes, make their offerings, and offer up their pra Ft 
to their fetiches. They have different opinions abr 
ing the creation : many of them believe, that in the "ol 
ginning God created black as well as white men, and im. 
mediately oftered them two ſorts of gifts, pold and the 
knowledge of the arts of reading and writing; and allow. 
ing the blacks to chooſe firſt, they made choice of gold 
and left the knowledge of letters to the whites. God. 
they ſay, granted their requeſt ; but, being offended 1 
their avarice, ordered that the whites ſhould for ever 
be their maſters. Hence they believe, that there is no 
gold in any other country beſides their own; and that no 
blacks have any knowledge of letters, nor any notion of 
the extent of the world, but what they obtain from our 
informations. 

However, it is certain that this opinion of the creation 
cannot be very ancient; for if by the white men are meant 
the Europeans, they could have no idea of there being any 
mi * before the Portugueſe diſcovered their coaſt, 

It appears that all the negroes, and even the inhabi- 
tants of Madagaſcar, have their fetiches; though in dit. 
ferent countries theſe kind of idols have different names, 
and are formed of different ſubftances. Thoſe of this 
country give that name to ſome ornament worn on the 
head, or any other ſubſtance dedicated to ſome inviſible 
ſpirit. Beſides, each feticheer, or prieſt, has here a pecu- 
liar fetiche, prepared in a different manner; which is 
moſtly a large wooden pipe, filled with earth, oil, blood, 
the bones of dead men and beaſts, feathers, hair, and the 
like, By theſe mixtures the prieſt probably ſuppoſes that 
he forms a kind of necromantic charm or taliſman, by 
which he can prevail on ſome ſpirit to perform what he 
deſires. 

If a negro is to take an oath before this fetiche, he 
firſt enquires of the prieft what is its name, each having 
a peculiar one; then calling the fetiche by it, he repeats 
what he is to confirm by an oath, deſiring that he may 
be puniſhed with death, if he fwears falſely: then going 
round the pipe, he ſtops in the ſame place, and repeats 
the oath a ſecond time, in the ſame manner as betore, 
and ſo a third time. After this the feticheer takes ſome 
of the ingredients out of the pipe, with which he touches 
the perſon's head, arms, belly; and legs ; and, holding 
it above his head, turns it three times round. He then 
cuts a bit of the nail of one finger on each hand, and one 
toe on each foot, and ſome of the hair of the head, all 
which he puts into the pipe; and thus concludes the ce- 
remony. | Fn 

Public religious exerciſes are ſometimes performed by 
a whole town or nation, on account of great floods, or an 
extraordinary drought. Upon theſe occaſions the chief 
perſons of the town or nation aſſemble, and adviſe with 
the prieſt about the courſe moſt proper to be taken to fe- 
move the calamity; and what he orders is immediatc!y 
commanded or forbidden throughout the land, by a pub- 
lic cryer; and whoever preſumes to act contrary to th 
order, incurs a large pecuniary penalty. : 
| Almoſt every village has a ſmall grove, whither the 
governors and principal people frequently repair to mas 
their offerings, either for the public good, or for them- 
ſelves. Fheſe groves are eſteemed ſacred, no perſon pre- 
ſuming to defile them, or to cut or break off any branches 
of the trees. . 
They have particular days in which they refrain from 
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lar kind of fleſh; thus, one eats no mutton, another f 


or cocks with white feathers ; and this reſtraint laſts 25 
long as the perſon lives. 1 
They, like other negroes, imagine that their fetichs 


furniture. * inſpect their courſe of life, reward the good, and uy 
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the wicked ; but their rewards generally conſiſt in a mul- 


tiplicity of wives and ſlaves, and their punithments in 
the want of them, though the moſt terrible puniſhment 
they can imagine is death. Their ideas of a future ſtate 
are very different: moſt of them imagine, that immediate- 
ly after death a perſon goes to another world, where he 
lives in the ſame manner as he did here, and makes uſe 
of all the offerings his friends and relations made at the 
time of his deceaſe; but few of them have any idea of 
being rewarded or puniſhed for the good or evil actions 
of their palt life, ; 

Some however believe, that the deceaſed are inſtantly 
conveyed to a famous river, ſituated in the inland coun- 
try, where their god enquires what ſort of a life they 
have lived ; whether they have religiouſly obſerved the 
holidays dedicated to him; whether they have abſtained 
from all forbidden meats, and inviolably kept their oaths ; 
which if they have, they are gently wafted over the river 
to a delightful country, abounding with every thing that 
can contribute to their happineſs, But if, on the contrary, 
the departed hath ſinned againſt any of theſe rules, his 
god plunges him into the river, where he 1s drowned, and 
loft in eternal oblivion, 

In this part of Guinea they have a very extraordinary 
annual ceremony, which conſiſts in baniſhing the .devil 
from all the towns. This is preceded by a feaſt of eight 
days, accompanied with ſinging, dancing, mirth, and jol- 
lity; and in this time they are allowed freely to ſing of 
all the faults, villanies, and frauds of their ſuperiors, as 
well as inferiors, without the leaſt puniſhment ; the only 
way of ſtopping their mouths being to ply them well with 
liquor, upon which they alter their tone, and turn their 
{atirical ballads into panegyrical ſongs made upon thoſe 
who treat them. 

This time of licence being ended, they hunt out the 
devil with an horrid cry, running atter one another, and 
throwing ſtones, dirt, and every thing that comes in their 
way, at the ſuppoſed fiend, When they have driven him 
far enough out of the town, they return to their houſes; on 
which the women immediately waſh and ſcour all their 
wooden and earthen veſſels, to cleanſe them from every 
pollution. 


SECT. XV. 


Of the Kingdoms and States on the Gold Coaſt ; and fir/t 
of Aquamboe, Agonna, Acron, Fantin, and Sabu : 
with the European Forts in each, 


W ſhall now give a deſcription of the ſeveral king- 
doms or ſtates into which the Gold Coaft is di- 
viced, and at the ſame time take notice of the factories 
eſtabliſned by Europeans. N 

The country of Aguamboe, on the moſt eaſtern part 
of this coaſt, is fituated chiefly within land, and is one 
of the greateſt monarchies on the coaſt of Guinea : 
the maritime part of this kingdom, which is diſtin- 
guiſhed from the reſt by the name of Acra, indeed ex- 
tends only twenty miles along the ſhore; but it ſtretches 
ten times as far within land. The Aguamboe negroes 
are haughty, arrogant, and warlike ; and the neighbour- 
ing nations are continually infeſted by their incurſions, 
in which they plunder and rob all that come in their 
Way, 

la this kingdom the Engliſh, Danes, and Dutch, have 
forts, but their authority is very ſmall, and confined within 
their own walls; for ſhould they make any attempts on 
the negroes, ſuch would probably end in their deſtruction. 
-ach fort has a village adjacent, diſtinguiſhed by its par- 
ticular name, It might be apprehended, that the intereſts 
of theſe three companies who trade here might ſo far claſh 
as to cauſe diſſentions fatal to their commerce; but ſuch 
1s the abundance of gold and ſlaves, that each company 
finds means to procure a competent ſhare, being ſtocked 
with commodities which the others have not. The 
ung and his nobles, or rather favourites, are ſo very 
nich in gold and ſlaves, that this country is ſaid to poſſeſs 
wang treaſures than all the reſt of the Gold Craft put 
gether, 


The chief employments of the inhabitants, beſides the 
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occupation of war, are merchandize and agriculture; but, 
though the ſoil is ſufficiently fertile, yet they generally fall 
ſhort of proviſions toward the end of the year, and are 
therefore obliged to procure them from other places. 

At Acra ſtands the Daniſh fort of Chriſtianſburg, ſituated 
in 5* 30" N. latitude ; which is the only place they poſſeſs 
on this coaſt, "This fort, Mr. Boſman ſays, would be too 
ſtrong for the united force from the Englih and Dutch forts. 
It is a ſquare building, ſtrengthened with four batteries, 
and appears very beautiful. As the roof is flat, cannon 
may be conveniently planted on parts of it. 

Within a cannon-ſhot above this lies the Dutch fort 
Crevecœur, on the extremity of a high rock, the beach for 
landing being under the hre of the artillery and muſketry 
of the fort, The building is ſquare, and flanked with bat- 
teries, ju by long curtains of a very irregular conſtrue- 
tion. Mr. Beſman aſſerts, that it ſurpaſſes the Engliſb fort 
in ſize, and in the goodneſs of the guns, but does not ex- 
ceed it in ſtrength, the walls being thinner, and conſe- 
quently not fo good a defence. 

Within a cannon-ſhot above this fort is that of the 
Engliſh, called Fort James. This is a well-built ſquare 
edifice, with four baſtions: its walls are high and thick, 
It is built on the top of a ſteep rocky cliff that hangs 
over the ſea, and has a battery juſt under the wall next 
the water, where may be planted twenty pieces of heavy 
cannon ; beſides which, the fort has four ſtrong and large 
flankers, on which arc mounted twenty-ſeven pieces of 
ordnance, 

Round theſe forts is a delightful champaign country, 
which, not being ſo woody as other parts, .is by far the 
moſt pleaſant on the Gold Coaft, There are ſalt-ponds 
belonging to the fort, which yield a ſufficient quantity 
of ſalt to ſupply not only the whole G Coaf?, but allo 
all the ſhips that trade thither, | 

Farther to the weſt are the kingdoms of Acren and 
Agonna, the firſt of which has a Dutch fort in the mid- 
dle of the coaſt, with two batteries, on which are mount- 
ed eight pieces of cannon, and under it is a ſmall vil- 
lage, inhabited only by fiſhermen. The people of Acren 
ſeldom or never engage in war; for having choſen the 
Fantinians, their next neighbours to the weſtward, for 
their protectors, none dare to injure or attack them, 
which affords them an opportunity of tilling their land 
in quiet; and hence they have annually a plentiful har- 
veſt, a great part of which they diſpoſe of to other coun- 
tries, 1 | ; 

About a mile to the eaſtward is a very high hill, termed 
The Devil's Mount,” which is ſaid to contain vaſt quan- 
tities of gold, a.great deal of which is waſhed down by 
the violent rains. About this hill begins the country of 
Agonna, which ſurpaſſes Acron in extent, power, and 
riches, though they are nearly equal with reſpect to fer- 
tility and the pleaſantneſs of the countries. 

The next country to the weſtward is Fantin, which 
extends about nine or ten miles along the ſea-fide, it 
having on its weſtern extremity the {ron Mount, which 
is a quarter of a mile long at the baſe, and has from its 
bottom to its ſummit a delightful walk, ſo thick ſhaded 
with trces, that the light is obſcured at noon-day, The 
inland inhabitants are employed in trade, tillage, and the 


ing rich in gold, produces all the neceſſaries of life, and 
more eſpecially corn, which the inhabitants ſell in large 
quantities to the ſhips that arrive there. The govern- 
ment is in the hands of a chief commander, whom they 
term their braffo, or leader. His power is ſuperior to 
that of any other ſingle perſon in the country: yet his 
authority is reſtrained by the old men, who form a kind 
of parliament, 

In this diviſion the Engliſb have 2 ſmall, neat, and 
compact fort, named Aua mabea. This is a large edifice, 
flanked by two towers, and ſecured on the ſea- ſide by 
two baſtions of brick or ſtone, well cemented with lime. 
It ſtands upon a rock, at the diſtance of thirty paces from 
the ſea. It is mounted with twelve pieces of cannon and 
two pateraroes, and defended by a garrifon of twelve 
whites and eighteen blacks, under the command of the 
chief factor. The-greatelt inconvenience attending the 
ſituation, ariſes from the difficulty of landing from the 
ſhips, the ſhore being rocky, or rendered no leſs dan- 
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gerous by a continual high ſurf, The ſhips are therefore 
forced to come to an anchor on the outſide of the rocks, 
and the goods are landed by canoes upon a ſandy point, 
{ſurrounded by a wall built at the expence of the com- 
pany, and rendered very convenient by there being lodg- 
ings for the negroes under the cannon of the fort, 

The fort of Anamaboa was abandoned in the year 1733; 
but the Engliſb afterward reſumed the fettlement, and 
have continued in it ever ſince. | 

The country round Anamaboa is mountainous, but the 
hills are at a ſufficient diſtance from the town. Five of 
them are remarkably high, and ſerve at ſea as land- 
marks to aſcertain this diſtrict of the coaſt. They 
being covered with wood, the multitude and variety of 
the trees form an agreeable proſpect. Palm-wine is here 
made in great perfection, eſpecially that which they call 
quacker, The country is alſo populous, and exceedingly 
rich in gold, iiaves, and all the neceſſaries of life; but 
more particularly in corn, large quantities of which are 
diſpoſed of to the Europeans. 

A little below Aga ſtands the village of LITTIE Con- 
MANTIN, thus named to diſtinguiſh it from Great Cor- 
mantin. This village is ſituated upon an eminence, 
eaſily diſtinguiſhed by a lofty tree that grows upon its 
ſummit. Hither the French and Portugueſe formerly car- 
ried on a great trade, and the Dutch had allo a ſhare in it, 
till it was diſcovered that the negroes adulterated the gold, 
This firſt gave the Dutch a diſlike to the trade, and at 
length drove away moſt of the Europeans. Afterward 
the trade was reſumed by the Dutch, about the year 1682, 
when they greatly enlarged and ſtrengthened Fort An/ter- 
dam, which was the chief reſidence of the Eugliſb, till they 
were driven thence by De Ruzter in 1665. 

This is a ſquare {tone building, ſtrengthened by four 
baſtions, mounting twenty pieces of cannon. In the centre 
is a tower, on which the Dutch flag is fixed. This tower 
affords fine views of the ſea and country: the apartments 
of the officers and ſoldiers are neat, clean, and commo- 
dious: the parapets are ſpacious, and the fort is well ſup- 
plied with water by means of Jarge ciſterns that contain 
an incredible quantity of rain. Ihe garriſon is compoſed 
of twenty-five white men and a number of blacks, who 
live happily and at their eaſe, and make fortunes with 
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vening ſpace is generally filled up with a rock, which 
renders the paſſage from one to another incomm 
and ſometimes dangerous. This place is called, ** The 
Grave of Dutchmen,” on account of the great numbe 

who have died there; yet it is ſtill in a flouriſhing _ 
dition, as all the ſhips bound to the Gold Croft are forced 
to wood and water here. : 

ForT NassaAv, the moſt conſiderable Dureh ſettlement 
in Guinea, except Elmina (of which hercafter), is ſituated 
upon a rock, and, toward the ſouth, is waſhed by the ſea 
Its form is nearly quadrangular, the front being rather the 
largeſt fide, It has four batteries, and eighteen pieces of 
cannon ; and, if we except E!na, has the higheſt walls 
of any fort on the coaſt, The curtain comprehend the 
two ſea- batteries, and is very ſpacious and convenient; but 
its greateſt ornament and ſtrength conſiſts in four towers 
at the angles, well provided with artillery, muſkets, and 
ſtores. At a ſmall diſtance from the fort the company have 
a fine garden, kept in excellent order, and neatly laid gut 
in groves of fruit-trees and paxterres. 


odious, 


er. XVI. 

OF the Kingdom of FETru, with a particular Deſcription of 
CAPE CoasT CASTLE, the principal Settlement F the 
Engliſh, and ST, GrORGE ELMINA, the chief Settle 
ment of the Dutch on the Coaft of Guinea, 


E now come to the kingdom of FEru, or Fxrou, 
which is bounded on the weſt by the river Benja, 
and the kingdom of Commendo, on the north by the 
country of Ati, on the eaſt by Sabu, on the ſouth by the 
ocean, and, according to Beſman, is a hundred and ſixt 
miles in length, and near as much in breadth. The hills 
are covered with trees of various kinds, and the vallies 
watered by a number of rivulets; and it is extremely well 
ſituated for European ſettlements, 

On the eaſtern part of this kingdom is Cape Caf, 
in five degrees north latitude, and under the ſame meti- 
dian as London, This is the chief Engliſh ſettlement 
upon the coaſt of Guinea. It is ſaid to have received its 
name from a corruption of Cabs Corſo, by which it was 


The fort has four baſtion 
On the 


battle 


ketry behind the rocks. 
mounted with twenty- nine pieces of cannon. 


factor in the town, by way of toll or tribute, Ihe houſes 
Rand at a great diſtance from each other, and the inter- 
12 | 


very little trouble. called by the Portugucſe. The Cape is formed by an 

About a cannon- ſhot from this fort ſtands GREAT angular point, waſhed on the ſouth and eaſt by the ſea, di 

„ Cox MAN TIN, a large and populous town, ſituated upon | and upon it ſtands the Eugliſb fort, nine miles from E- p 

| a high hill, under the cannon of Fort Amſterdam. The] mina. The Portugueſe ſettled here in 1610, and built on 

F number of merchants and fiſhermen in the town exceed | the citadel upon a large rock, that projects into the ſea; al 
784 twelve hundred, beſides the otner inhabitants, who have | but a few years after, they were diſlodged by the Dutch; * 
[| * | different employments. | and, in 1664, it was taken by admiral Holmes. The * 
3 The next kingdom to the weſt is that of Sau, which | next year, De Rayter, the Dutch admiral, having orders th 
Fi? is of very ſmall extent; but produces an amazing quan- | from the States to revenge the inſults committed by the 2 
VE): tity of Indian corn, potatoes, yams, oranges, lemons, | Engliſh, attacked all the ſettlements of this nation along of 
q if bananas, and other fruit, beſides palm-oil. The natives | the coaſt, with a ſquadron of thirteen men of war, and ha 
1. are eſteemed the moſt induſtrious people on the Gold Coaft, | even took, burnt, and ſunk all the ſhips belonging to th 
q i being perpetually employed either in tilling the earth, | the Engliſʒ company; but, after all, was unable to take h 
h fiſhing, or trading with the Europeans or Acaneſe, who ex- this fort, which was afterward confirmed to the Engl:/ a 

5 change gold for the fruits and fiſh of Sabu. by the treaty of Breda; and Charles II. granting a new mo 

if The city of Sabu, in which the king reſides, ſtands | charter in 1672, the directors of the African company yy 

| ] | two leagues from the coaſt, and is defcribed as a long and | applied all their attention to fortify and render it com- = 
1 opulous city. The firſt place to the eaſtward of it is] modious, = 
17 the Engliſh fort on Queen Anne's Point, which is built off The walls, which are thick and high, particularly on the 
ſ ſtone and lime, upon an eminence about a mile from Fort | the land- ſide, are built partly of ſtone, but chiefly of | 
1 Royal, and two miles from Naſſau Fort, which remains to] brick which the Engliſh made at a ſmall diſtance. To ks 
. be ſpoken of. It is defended by five pieces of cannon, and | the height and ſtrength of its walls, the fort owes its 5 
14 a garriſon of five white, and as many black men. principal ſecurity, and the neighbouring negroes, depen- the 
1 At a ſmall diſtance ſtands MAwWRT, or MouRkEk, a vil-| dent on the company, a protection againſt the incur- the 
| lage which, though fituated upon an eminence, is very un- | ſions of the Fantins. The interior parade, which is rai Fes 
1 healthy; its market is bad, and every thing in it, even | ed twenty feet, forms a quadrangular ſpace, cooled by Ter 
Fi; palm-wine and fruits, ſcarce and dear. The chief trade off gentle refreſhing ſea-breezes, to which it lies open, a" the 
| 1 the place conſiſts in gold-duſt, with which canoes arrive] is agreeably ſituated on account of its having in view = 
IF | every day from all the ſea- port towns. Before the Dutch | Queen Anne's Point, and all the ſhipping in the road of _ 
394i fixed their reſidence here, it was an inconſiderable place; | Anamabza. This platform is defended by three pieces k 
11 6 but now it carries on a flouriſhing trade, and contains | of large cannon ; and the three other ſides of the ſquare 6 
1 above two hundred houſes, which ſurround three ſides of | contain ſpacious and handſome lodgings, with offices, fo 
1 the Dutch fort of Naſſau. The greateſt part of the in- and other conveniences ; particularly on the fouth ſide piec 
1 habitants are fiſhermen, four or five hundred of whom is a handſome chapel. Three pieces of artillery on the 1 
oF | go every morning in canoes to catch hſh ; and, upon their | platform command the road and its entrance, not 15 Mn 
4 return, are obliged to pay every fifth fiſh to the Dutch | the landing-place lets expoſed to the fire of the Mu \ 
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battlements are ten more, and upon the wall toward Ta- 
ra are fix, which are of no other uſe than to keep thoſe 
in awe. 
_—_ roſe of this fortreſs is extremely beautiful to- 
ward the ſea, the fortifications are happily imagined, and 
the aſſiſtance that art could give is added to nature. 
The entrance is by a large gate, that leads to the ſquare 
arade juſt mentioned, which 1s capable of receiving five 
hundred men drawn up. The four baſtions have a com- 
munication with each other by covered ways and Curtains, 
forming a beautiful chain of batteries of fifteen cannon 
inted toward the road, According to Smith, all the 
artillery of the fort amounts to forty pieces of large can- 
non, excluſive of demi- culverins; and Phillips ſays, that 
the garriſon is compoſed of an hundred.men. The gates 
are ſhut every evening at eight o'clock, and defended by a 
regular guard, Wh 

The ſoldiers at Cape Coaft are lodged in the beſt bar- 
racks of any upon the coaſt of Guinea, and daily receive 
their pay in gold duſt. There are likewiſe convenient 
apartments for the flaves, with forges for ſmiths, ſheds 
and workhouſes for carpenters and other mechanics, with 
2 convenient public kitchen. 

The firſt ſtory is ornamented with a handſome bal- 
cony, which extends the whole length of the front, and 
the compting-houſe is large and convenient. Near the 
gate is a priton for criminals convicted of capital crimes, 
where they are detained till an occaſion offers of ſending 
them to take their trials in England, In the rock beneath 
the platform is cut a large vault for the confinement of 
ſaves; a horrid dungeon divided into a number of cells, 
ſo contrived as to prevent their revolting, or forming con- 
ſpiracies. None are confined there but ſuch as are pur- 
chaſed for exportation; an iron grate in the roof ſerves 
to admit the air, and as much light as is thought neceſ- 
ſary, and the number of ſhips which frequent the coaſt 
prevent thoſe unhappy wretches being ſo long detained as 
to contract the diſtempers that proceed from cloſe confine- 
ment. The ciſtern for preſerving the water by which 
the fort is chiefly ſupplied, is hewn out of the rock, and 
is capable of holding four hundred hogſheads. 

The company's gardens are ſaid to be no leſs than 
eight miles in circumference, but are without walls or 
any other incloſure. Here the ſoil is fertile, and pro- 
duces all the fruits found in warm climates, as citrons, 
plantains, lemans, oranges, bananas, tamarinds, pine-apples, 
cwca-nuts, cinnamon, mangos, water- melons, cucumbers, and 
all kinds of ſallads and roots, It is thought that the cin- 
namon- tree would grow here to great perfection were it 


the African company had two gardens, the firſt a large 
one, which is probably that mentioned by Smith; the 
other the pleaſure-garden of the factory, in which they 
had a pleaſant ſummer-houſe, whither the gentlemen of 
the fort uſed frequently to retire. 

The country is mountainous. The hills, without 
having any extraordinary height, render the vallies nar- 
row, by ſtanding cloſe to each other, They are over-run 
with a fort of low thick briar, that renders them impaſſa- 
ble, except where the paths are cut. The negroes do 
not cultivate one tenth part of the ground, and fix 
months interruption will produce a new crop of briars in 
the places they had entirely cleared. 

The Engliſh have built two forts in the neighbour- 
hood of Cape Coaſt, the one called Phillips's Tower, and 
the other Fort Royal, or Queen Anne's Fort; each of 
them are three quarters of a mile diſtant from Cape Coaſt, 
the firſt ſanding on an eminence on the fide of the gar- 
den, ſouth eaſt of the fort. In Beſinan's time, Phillips's 
Tower was garriſoned with ſix men, and intended to keep 
the negroes in awe, and to guard againſt the incurſions 
of the neighbouring nations, by means of ſome pieces of 
cannon, 

Rucen Anne's Fort ſtands near the village of Manfro, 
on a hill called Dani/tein, where Frederickſburg formerly 
00d, This is a ſquare building mounted with ſixteen 
pieces of cannon, twelve of them on a platform, and 
8 by ſix white men, and an equal number of 


lacks. 3 ing to Des Marchais, it is accefiible only 
= 


properly cultivated, When Phillips was at Cape Coaſt, 
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by a crooked path, that forms a kind of ſpiral ſtreet, on 
each ſide bordered by negro huts, 

The town of Manfro is of an oval form, ſituated on 
the banks of a river, and almoſt inacceſſible by its being 
ſurrounded by rugged rocks. The inhabitants are con- 
ſtantly employed in agriculture, fiſhing, and making ſalt. 

In the kingdom of Fetu is alſo the Dutch fort of La 
Mina, or Sr. GzoRGE ELMINA, a name which it receiv- 
ed from the Portugueſe, but on what account is not eaſily 
determined, as there are no mines in the country. Boſ- 
man however ſuppoſes, with great probability, that the 
name aroſe from the abundance of gold fent thither from 
the interior country, which made them imagine that it 
was produced in ſome neighbouring mines. The na— 
tives call the town Oddena ; but the Europeans in general 
give it the Portugueſe name. It is of great length, but 
narrow, and the houſes are built of ſtone, hewn out of a 
neighbouring rock. It ſtands on the river Benja, in 5 
20 N. latitude, upon a low flat peninſula, formed by the 
ſea on the ſouth, the river on the north, Commendo on 
the weſt, and the famous citadel of St. George Elmina on 
the eaſt, Toward Commendo it is fortified by a ſtrong 
wall of large ſtones brought from an adjacent rock, a 
deep ditch, and ſeveral pieces of cannon mounted on 
each ſide of the gate. The wall extends from the ſea 
to the banks of the river which ſeparates the town from 
a fort on mount Str. Jago, called Conradſbureh, which 
the Dutch built for the ſecurity of Elmina, on a ſituation 
that commands both the town and their chief factory. 

The natives of this town are well limbed, of a robuft 
and warlike diſpoſition, but more civilized than other 
negroes, from their familiar acquaintance with the Euro- 
peans. They are uſually employed in trading, fiſhing, 
and making palm-wine and oil. They bring their fiſh 
to market about noon, and pay the Dutch a fifth by way 
of cuſtom. Their commerce extends along the coaſt even 
to WWhidah. 7 5 | 

In Elmina are a conſiderable number of neat artiſts, 
who work in metals in a manner little inferior to the 
artiſts of Europe. They caſt and carve in gold and 
ſilver, make ſword-hilts, buttons, plain or filigrean, 
rings, chains, and other ornaments, and are acquainted 
with the method of cutting, grinding, and poliſhing 
glaſs and cryſtal, and of giving them all ſhapes and 
forms, They have great addreſs in adulterating gold, 
and pretend that they learned that art from the Portu- 
gueſe ; but if this be true, they greatly excel their in- 
ſtructors. 

The town contains about two hundred houſes, in moſt 
of which are ſome mechanics. It is divided into three 
diftrits, each of which has its particular privileges, and 
is governed by a chief, whom the negroes call braffe, 
under whom are caboceroes, and certain inferior officers, 
who in ordinary caſes are the miniſters of juſtice, The 
| three chiefs, with their councils, form the regency and 
legiſlative part of this ſmall republic. 

The citadel of ELMina, which ſtands in the centre of 
the Gold Coaſt, is commodioully ſituated for the purpoſes 
of trade, and the ſecurity of the traders, It is ſeated 
upon a rock, and is bounded on one fide by the ocean, 
and defended by ſtrong baſtions. The building is ſquare, 
ſurrounded by a high ſtone-wall, cannon-proof. The 
fort, excluſive of the out-works, is forty yards in length, 
and thirty-two in breadth, encompaſſed by four grand 
baſtions, or four interior batteries, two of which point 
toward the ſea, and are of a prodigious height, the penin- 
ſula in which they ſtand being there a high perpendicular 
rock: the other two front the river, where the land 
deſcends by a gentle declivity. Upon theſe four batte- 
ries are mounted forty pieces of heavy cannon, with a 

reater number of ſwivels and patteraroes. A little below 
| hays another battery of large iron cannon, chiefly uſed 
for ſalutes and public rejoicings. 

On the land fide are two canals formed in the rock, 
ſerving for the ſecurity and convenience of the citadel, 
which they ſupply with freſh water, at the ſame time 
that, by means of a draw-bridge and two redoubts. 
mounted with eight pieces of cannon, it is rendered in a 
manner inacceſſible. As it is here leaſt fortiſied by nature, 
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art has ſupplied that defect by portculliſes, ſtrong barri- 
cadoes, and iron rails of prodigious weight. The guard- 
houſe, which is placed juſt behind, is a ſtrong building, 
well defended with ſwivels, and a number of ſlits in the 
walls, by which the muſketry have the entire command 
of the river. 

The principal building is a magnificent ſquare ſtone 
houſe, the upper part of which is appointed for the reſi- 
dence of the governor, and leading to his apartments is a 
grand flight of ſteps of black and white marble. On the top 
are placed two ſwivels, and a variety of ſmaller artillery, 
defended by a ſtrong guard of ſoldiers. In the way thi- 
ther is a fine long gallery, beautifully ornamented with 
ſtucco work, and with Venetian windows handſomely 
glazed, There is a ſpacious chapel, with a rich altar, 
where prayers are faid every day, and all the officers are 
obliged to attend, under the penalty of forfeiting about a 
ſhilliag for each time of abſence, and double that ſum on 
Sundays and Thurſdays. The infirmary for the fick and 
wounded, which is placed along the ramparts by the river 
fide, is capable of containing an hundred perſons, and is 
attended by the ſerjeants of the fort. The magazines for 
ſtores, proviſions, and merchandize are large, convenient, 
and always well ſtocked; nor is the factory, or the reſi- 
dence of the agents neglected, where there are accommo- 
dations for ſixty perſons, the number of ſervants, exclu- 
five of ſoldiers, retained by the company. All merchan- 
dize and goods enter the fort by a gate toward the fea, 
where is erected a crane and other machines for unloading 
the ſhips. In ſhort, Smith affirms, that the citadel is 
Jarger, more convenient, and beautiful than Cape Cooft ; 
but leſs pleaſant, on account of the ſituation, 

On the north fide of the river Bema is FoxT Con- 
R ADSBURGH, which ſtands on Mount St. Fago : the forti- 
fying of this hill was judged neceſſary for the ſecurity of 
Elmina, though, if it once fell into the hands of an enemy, 
they would ſoon oblige that citadel to ſurrender. The 
fort of Conradſburgh is of a quadrangular form, with a 
ſtrong baſtion at each angle, and a curtain between each, 
built of ſtone, twelve fect high, behind which are four 
batteries mounted with forty-eight cannon, The inte- 
rior edifice conſiſts of a tower that commands all the ad- 
jacent country, and affords commodious lodging for the 
garriſon, which conſiſts of twenty-five ſoldiers, with their 
officers, who are relieved every day from Elmina ; and 
upon extraordinary emergencies are increaſed to double 
the number, So 

As this is a poſt of the utmoſt importance, it is always 
well ſupplied with ſtores and proviſions, and the fortifi- 
cations kept in conſtant repair. On the ſide next Elmina 
it is eaſy of acceſs, a fine road being cut with an eaſy 
aſcent out of the rock ; but it cannot there be attacked 


by the enemy, who would be between two fires, that from 


Elmina and the poſt of St. Jago. But toward Fetu and 
Commendo nothing can be itronger than the ſituation, 
which is a high perpendicular rock. The bridge over 
the river, which forms the communication between the 
two forts, is in the Dutch taſte, with a draw- bridge in the 
middle, 

Below Mount St. Jago, on the north ſide, the Dutch 
company have a very fine garden, incloſed by high ſtone 
walls, and divided into beautiful alleys and parterres by 
rows of orange, lemon, cocoa, and palm-trees. They 
have here all the fruits, pulſe, and roots that are natives 
of the country, as well as thoſe that are the natural 
growth of Europe. In the centre is a magnificent dome, 
or temple, encompaſled by lofty trees that afford the moſt 
delightful cealing ſhade and fragrance. 
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Of the Kingdem of CouuEN DO, Jasy, and AnTa; 
with their Towns and European Forts, 


* 


HE kingdom called by travellers C:mmends, Com- 
many, Agueſto, and Gueffo, is ſituated to the eaſt 
of Fetu, and extends about five miles along the ſea - coaſt, 


| 


Gving, 


and about as mv ap the country. This kingdom ,, 

duces but litt' rice, yet the valleys are no legs 12 55 
than agreea! -; and the hills are covered with wood, 
which aftor ; the moſt delightful proſpects. In the 8 
tre on the rand ſtands Little Commendo, or Comm "ny, wg 


hind whi: a the land riſes by a gentle aſcent into little 
hills beauty "Ily cloathed with woods of a perpetya] ver- 


dure; and a the bottom are meadows and plains diſpoſed 


in the moſt a, '2eable manner, and filled with fruitette 
of various kinds. I 

The natives, who are of a warlike diſpoſition, are 10 
numerous, that the king is able to raiſe in this little 
kingdom an army of twenty thouſand men, and his uſy;1 
guard is compoſed of five hundred ſtout fellows well 
armed. 

We ſhall begin with deſcribing LiTTLE Commennyo 
which ſtands upon the banks of a fine rivulet that dil. 
charges itſelf into the ſea, where there is a ſmall vblon» 
harbour for canoes, The natives are in general turky. 
lent, cunning, and deceitful, much addicted to lving and 
ſtealing. They are chiefly employed in fiſhino, or in 
commerce, and their neighbours employ them as broker: 
and factors. Every morning ſeventy or eighty large ca- 
noes may be ſeen upon the coaſt fiſhing or trading with 
the European ſhips in the road, About noon, when the 
ſouth-welt winds begin to blow, they put to ſhore, for 
the facility of unloading, and ſecuring a market for their 
cargoes, either at Great or Little Commendo; whither the 
inland negroes aſſemble with the commodities of thei; 
ſeveral countries; and no markets upon earth are better 
ſupplied with all ſorts of grain, fruit, pulſe, roots, and 


Here the Engliſh and Dutch have forts : that of the 
former is a regular ſpacious ſquare, with twenty-four 
pieces of iron cannon, and is well ſupplied with water, 
According to Smith, this is the principal fortification the 
Engliſh poſleſs on the G Coaſt next to Cape Craft, and 
is defended by a garriſon of ſixty men, including negroes, 
The Dutch fort of M edenburghb is only a muſket-ſhot di- 
tance; but the advantages ariſing from that vicinity have 
been deſtroyed by the quarrels and jealouſies of both na- 
tions, who, according to Smith, never live upon a footing 
of friendſhip. 

The fort of WEDENBURGH was built in the year 1698, 
and is a ſquare building, defended by good batteries capa- 
ble of mounting thirty-two pieces of ordnance. In 1695 
it was attacked by the negroes in the night, at a time when 
twenty out of the ſmal] garriſon, commanded by Be/man, 
were laid up with ſickneſs; but, after an engagement ot 
five hours, they were repulſed with conſiderable loſs, 
Though the negroes poured their ſhot into the embra— 
ſures, which could not be cloſe ſhut, they were ſuch bad 
markſmen that Beſman loſt only two men: but they re- 
turned a ſecond time to the charge, reſolving to enter 
{word in hand. Beſman ſent for relief to Elmina, ani a 
ſeaſonable reinforcement arrived juſt as the negroes wels 
cutting down the port-holes with their ſwords. An ob- 
ſtinate engagement enſued between this detachment, Which 
endeavoured to force a way into the fort, and the negroes, 
who ſtrove to oppoſe them. After a warm action, whic3 
laſted only half an hour, the Dutch were defeated ; but 4 
conſiderable number of them finding means to enter the 
tort, the ſpirits of the garriſon were raiſed, and the ne- 
groes diſcouraged from proſecuting the ſiege, 25/9 
aſſerts, that his gunner had the treachery to nail up h. 
cannon, which had like to have occaſioned the loſs of ti? 
fort. When the ſiege was raiſed, this villain, who ha !9 
baſely acted contrary to his truſt, was ſent in irons to £- 
mina to be puniſhed according to his deſerts ; i:{{:5d 0 
which, the direCtor-general not only ſet him at liberty; 
but promoted him to a place of greater truſt and profit. 

The commodities which are chiefly prized by the 
negroes of Commendo, are glaſs beads, woollen f, 1108 
cloths, braſs bells, and buttons; but theſe articles ate fot 
only by retail, and ſuch a variety of factors, brokers, 204 
agents are employed by theſe negroes as makes tracing 
with them very tedious. When they are at war with 3 
neighbouring nation, great profit may be made by trac- 
ing thither for ſlaves; for they are eager to diſpoſe © 
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their priſoners, in order to ſave the expence of maintain- 


ing them. 


A lictle farther to the weſt lies the country of JAnx, 
or Jana, where the king is To poor that Bo/man adviſed 
the European merchants not to truſt him with goods to 
the value of ten pounds ſterling, not from any diſtruſt of 
his principles, but of his ability to pay. I he tertility of 
the ſoil would ſoon enrich the inhabitants, were they not 
expoſed to the continual inrœads of their neighbours, who 
ſpoil and deſtroy what they are unable to carry off. 

AxTA, which lies farther to the welt, is bounded on 
the north by the country of Adm, on the weſt by Axim, 
and on the ſouth and ſouth-eaſt by the ocean, It extend- 
ing adout ten leagues from eaſt to weſt. The country is 
mountainous, and covered by large trees, among which 
ſtand a number of villages. The land is well watered ; 
the valleys rich and extenſive, producing abundance of 
rice, the beſt ſort of maize, ſugar- canes, yams, and pota- 
tes, The ſoil along the banks of the river of Bourtry 1+ 
as fine as can be met with in any part of the earth, and 
the country is equally rich and beautiful; but by the con- 
tinual wars in which the people have been engaged with 
Aim and their other neighbours, they are far from being 
ſo potent and populous 2 people as they once were ; the 
country is thinnc.. of its inhabitants, and the preſent race 
are become entirely diſpitited, facitering themſelves under 
the cannon of the Dutch tort, and leaving tne greateſt part 
of the land uncultivated. Every thing is, however, ex- 
ceeding cheap; and this country enjoys the advantage of 
having the moſt healthful ſituation on the coaſt. 

The moſt conſiderable villages of this country are 
Beurtry, or Botro, Tocorary, Suconda, and Sama, all of 
which deſerve particular notice, The river that waſhes 
Bowtry is navigable for only four miles up; its banks 
are covered with ſtately trees that ſpread a melancho- 
ly ſhade over the water; and, where it ceaſes to be 
navigable, its courſe is interrupted by rocks and prodi- 
gious falis of water, which, though they diminiſh the 
conveniency of that river, add to the beauty of the ſcene. 
On both fides are ſeen amazing numbers of apes, iy- 
gert, wild cats, and ſome elephants ; as alſo horſes, c:w:, 
ſheep, bogs, fowls, and a great variety of birds of different 
ſpecies. Its waters are filled with delicious fiſh ; but the 
catching them is rendered dangerous by the multitude of 
cracodiles and ſharks with. which the river is infeſted. 

BouRTRY is ſituated upon this river, at the foot of an 
eminence, on which the Dutch have built an irregular 
and mean fort of an oblong form, divided into two parts, 
each defended by four ſmall pieces of cannon, T his fort 
is called Baden/lyn : its batteries command the village of 
Bourtry, which has no other commerce than the gold 
trade caried on with the negroes of Ad9m. The inhabi- 
tants, who are of a mild and gentle diſpoſition, are fond 
of the Europeans, whom they regard as their protectors. 

TocoRaRy, or, as it is called by the Englihh, Tocorado, 
is the principal village on the coaſt. It is fituated on a 
hill which advances into the ſea, and is ſurrounded by a 
number of rocks, ſome below and others above the ſur- 
face of the water, for two miles along the ſhore ; and 
thoſe rocks are rendered very remarkable by the prodi- 
glous waves that daſh againft them. The town, which 
lies behind theſe rocks, is on the Jand-fide embeiliſhed 
with plains and delicious valleys, with large trees and 
tuick groves, Here was a fort which ſucceſſively paſſed 
through the hands of the Portugn./e, Danes, Pruſſians, 
Dutch, and Engliſh ; but only the ruins of it are now to 

e ſeen, | 

The inhabitants of Tocorads are ſaid to build the beſt 
canoes of any in Guinea; theſe are frequently thirty feet 
107g and eight broad, formed of the trunk of a ſingle tree. 
The European ſhips which frequent theſe coaſts uſually 

02d and unload with theſe canoes, which are in ſuch re- 

Patation, that they are never ſold for leſs than forty or 
fiſty pounds ſterling. | 

SUCONDA is a rich and pleaſant village about fix miles 

ſtant ſrom Bourtry, and before the wars which laid waſte 
ms country, was eſteemed the fineſt village on the whole 
coat, The country for eight or ten miles round is as 
bezutiful as can be imagined, The French had formerly 
i — here; but the Eygliſb and Dutch are at 
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preſent the only Europeans who maintain forts at Sucen— 
da, That of the latter, which is called Orange Fert, was 
built in the year 1682; the Exglihh fort was erected a few 
years before, Both theſe forts were taken by the natives, 
and recovered from them; but in the year 1700 there 
remained only the walls of the Engliſb fort; but though 
the Dutch poſſeſſed the whole trade, they drew but little 
advantage from it, becauſe the efforts of the Engliſh to 
reſtore themſelves greatly diſturbed their operations, At 
laſt, however, a re-eſtabliſhment was effected, and a new 
fort roſe out of the ruins of the old, with more ſplendor 
and ſtrength than the former. Smith repreſents it as 
larger and better fortified than Dic#'s Cove: it is of a 
quadrangular form, fituated upon an eminence about fifty 
paces from the ſea, between the Dutch forts of Tocorado 
on the weſt, and Sama on the eaſt. It is built of brick, 
and mounted with feveral pieces of cannon, the garriſon 
conſiſting of five white and twenty black men. The 
Luropeans at Suconda enjoy this advantage, that as the fort 
itands ſo near, the factors of both nations, when they live 
in friendſhip and harmony, have conſtant opportunities 
of enjoying each other's company, an advantage of in- 
eſtimable value to ſocial beings placed in a country over- 
ſpread with barbariſm and ignorance. 

SAMA is ſituated on an eminence, and its fort watered 
by the river St. George, that diſcharges itſelf into the ſea, 
This town conſiſts of about two hundred houſes, which 
ſeem to form three villages, one of which is under the 
cannon of the Dutch fort of St. Sebaſtian. The ſole em- 
ployment of the natives is fiſhing. 

The Dutch fort is built nearly upon the ſame plan as 
that of Bourtry ; the apartments are convenient, and the 
ſituation for trade exceedingly favourable, | 


SECT. . on. 


Of the Country of Ax1M ; the Manner in which it is go- 
verned, and of the European Forts in that country. 


HE next country to the weſt is that of Axim, which 
was formerly a powerful republic; but on the ar- 
rival of the Brandenburghers, one party, in expectation of 
an eaſier government, put themſelves under the protee- 
tion of thoſe ftrangers, while the other adhered to the 
Dutch, This country produces a very great quantity of 
rice, ananas, water- melons, cocoas, bananas, lemons of two 
different kinds, with abundance of other fruit, and ve- 
getables of all ſorts: it is ſubje& to almoſt continual 
rains. The natives export rice to all the kingdoms of 
the coaſt, bringing home in return palm-oil, millet, yams, 
and potatoes, Axim allo produces great numbers of 
cows, ſheep, goats, and tame pigeons, as well as other 
fowls. The country is filled with populous villages, 
ſome of which are by the ſea- ſide, and others far up the 
country. The intermediate lands are well Lultivated, 
and the ſoil is ſo fertile, that it richly repays the labour 
of the huſbandman. | | 

The capital, which is named AcnomBonex, ſtands un- 
der the cannon of the Dutch fort, and behind is fecured 
by a thick wood that covers the whole declivity of a 
neighbouring hill. All the houſes are ſeparated by groves 
of cocoas and other fruit-trees, planted in parallel lines, 
each of an equal width, and forming an elegant viſta. 
Theſe avenues, with the extenfive proſpect, render the 
Dutch fort one of the pleaſanteſt eſtabliſhments in Guinea. 
This advantage is greatly diminiſhed by the moiſture of 
the air and the unhealthineſs of the climate, particularly 
during the rainy ſeaſon. 

The government of this little republic is compoſed of 
two bodies of the natives, the caboceroes, or Chiefs, and 
the manceroes, or the commons, The cognizance of all 
civil affairs belongs to the caboceroes, but whatever is of 
general concern equally comes under the cognizance of 
both members of the ſtate. Thus, making peace or war, 
treaties or alliances, impoſing taxes, levying or paying 
tributes to foreigners, are determined upon by both bodies 
compoling the legiſlative power. Their conſtitution ſeems 
to have ſome reſemblance to that of Britain, where nothing 
paſles into à law that has not the aſſent of both the _ 
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and commons. Theſe laſt in ſome reſpects enjoy ſupe- 
rior privileges to the caboceroes, who are often impeached 
before the bar of the commons; but no manceroes can 
be tried for crimes of a public nature, but by their own 
aſſembly. However, in common affairs juſtice is uſually 
adminiſtered by the caboceroes, who are ſaid to be greatly 
influenced by the bribes that are offered them, which they 
receive, and (except in very notorious caſes) uſually de- 
cide in fayour of him who brings the moſt gold or brandy. 

The plaintiff, ſometimes finding that the ſentence will 
be either tedious or unfavourable, redreſſes himſelf by 
ſeizing on the gold or ſlaves of the aggreſlor ; but in this 
method of retaliation keeps ſtrictly within the bounds of 
juſtice, apprehendiag no ill conſequence, provided he 
does but live ia another town or village, where he is ſure 
of being ſupported by his townſmen. Thus a private 
quarrel is often terminated by a civil broil, which can be 
no otherwi'. appeaſed than by the ſword, or an agree- 
ment between the otiginal opponents. Should the ſen- 
tence of the caboceroes happen to be equitable, or the 
cauſe be decided by the Duich governor, the diſpute is 
amicably concluded; but if neither party produces ſuffi- 
cient evidence by witneſs, or probable circumſtances, the 
defendant, who clears himſelf by oath, is acquitted. The 
oath of purgation is always preferred to that of accuſa- 


tion; but if the plaintiff proves his charge by two wit- 


neſſes, or even a ſingle witneſs, the purgation oath is not 
permitted to be taken. 

All crimes are atoned for by fines; but murder is pu- 
niſhed either by death or a pecuniary mulct. The former 
is however ſeldom executed, except where the criminal is 


© Theſe fines are of two ſorts, that for the murder- 


ing of a ſlave being trifling in compariſon of that exacted 
for the life of a freeman. At Axim all fines are paid into 
the hands of the Dutch factor, who in a manner aſſumes 
che ſupreme executive power. Theſe fines he diſtributes 
to the injured perfon, after having firſt deducted his fee, 
which is no more than eight crowns for determining the 
molt important ſuit that comes before him. 

The ohly puniſhment for theft is reſtitution, and pay- 
ing a fine proportioned to the quality of the offender ; but 
ia caſes of debt the creditor may ſeize the property of the 
debtor, to the value of double the ſum due to him; but 
the execution of this law being eſteemed oppreſſive, they 
uſually ſettle the account by arbitration, or by reſtoring 
the goods bought. 

The Dutch tort of St. Anthony ſtands on a high rock, 
which projects into the fea in the form of a peninſula, 
and fo invironed on that fide by dangerous ſhoals and 
ſunk rocks, as to be inacceſſible to an enemy, and by land 
it is fortified by a parapet, a draw-bridge, and a battery 
of heavy cannon, The building is but ſmall, on account 
of the narrowneſs of the rock on which it ſtands ; but it 
is neat, ſtrong, and commodious. At ſome diſtance at 
ſea it reſembles a large white houſe ; but for two miles 
along the ſhore nothing can be more agreeable than the 
fort in perſpective with the village of Ach:mbone, the wood 
behind, and the multitude of rocks of unequal heights, 
which border upon the coaſt. 

The fort is of a triangular form, and has three bat- 
teries, one toward the ſea and two toward the land, on 
all which are mounted twenty-four pieces of iron cannon, 
beſides redoubts. The gate is low, and ſecured by a 
ditch hewn out of a rock, and, as hath been already 


mentioned, a draw-bridge, behind which is a platform 


capable of holding twenty men ranged in military order, 
The houſe of the factor, or preſident, is of brick; it is of 
the ſame form as the fort, and has three fronts, each of 
which has an eſplanade adorned with orange trees. The 
garriſon is generally compoſed of 2 white men, 
and an equal number of blacks, under the command of a 
ſerjeant. | 
Three leagues to the eaſt of Achombone is Mount Man- 

fore, near which is a large and populous town called 

PoCKEso, where each houſe is ſurrounded with a grove 
of cocoa-treess MounT MansoRE is an excellent ſitua- 

tion for a fort, as being the firſt point of Cape Tres Puntas, 

or Three Points; and here the Brandenburghers or Pruſ- 

fans have their principal factory called Fredericſburgh. 

This fort is extremely well built, ſtrong, and beautiful, | 
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mounting forty-ſix cannon upon four batteries. B. 
Beſman obſerves, that the cannon are too ſmall, conſider 
ing the importance of the ſettlement, and the gate a 
large. On the eaſt fide is a beautiful out- work; yet it 
only ſerves to diminiſh the ſtrength of the fort ; its great 
eſt fault is the breaſt - work being too low; for a; i 
reaches no higher than the knee, the garriſon, in caſe of 
an attack, would be expoſed to the fire of the enemy, 

According to Des Marchais, this fort was quitted b 
the Pruſſiaus in the year 17 20, when they put it into the 
hands of the king of Cape Tres Puntas; ſoon after which 
the Dutch attacked the place, under pretence of a prior 
contract with the Praſſians; but the king received them 
with ſuch ſpirit and addreſs, that after the loſs of a hun. 
dred and fifty · ſive men they were forced to quit the ſiege 
and embark with great precipitation: but ſome time after: 
the Dutch made a more ſucceſsful effort, took it from the 
natives, and have kept poſſeſſion of it ever ſince, 

Cape Tres Puntas received its name from the Poriugueſe 
on account of its being compoſed of three points project. 
ing into the ſea. Theſe points, which are little hills, are 
ſeparated by ſmall bays that afford good anchorage, and 
each of the hills is covered with beautiful woods, which 
are ſeen at ſea at a great diſtance. Upon the ſhore of the 
two bays are three villages, Acora, Acron, and Inſiamma; to 
the laſt the Angliſh give the name of Dick's Cove. The vil. 
lage of Acora is ſituated at the bottom of the moſt weſterly 
bay, Acren on the declivity of the middle point, and Di:#; 
Cove on a (mall gulf formed by the land between that point 
and Acron. All this coaſt is mountainous and woody; the 
moſt eſteemed timber it produces is a yellow tree much 
uſed in tables, chairs, and other houſhold furniture, 

Near Acora ſtands the little fort of Dorothea, which con- 
liſts of one flat-roofed houſe defended by two batteries of 
ten guns each, and divided into a great variety of conve- 
nient apartments, 

Dick's Cove is ſituated two miles to the eaſt of Dors- 
thea. It borders on the ſea, is of a quadrangular form, 
built of ſtone and mortar, and is deſcribed by Smith as a 
complete and regular fortification, with four baſtions, 
mounting twenty pieces of ordnance, and adorned with 
gardens equally pleaſant and uſeful, 


SECT, XIX. 
Of the ToOTH Coasr. 


Its Situation, Name, and Diviſion; its Vegetables ; the 


Face of the Country, and the Animals; with a Deſcrip- 
tion of the Sea Devil, the Zingana, and the Sea Bull, ar 
Horned Fiſh. 


E come now to the third diviſion of Guinea, called 
the {very or Tooth Coaſt, which takes its name 
from the elephants teeth found here, and is bounded by 
Nigritia on the north, by the Goid Coaſi on the eaſt, by 
the ocean on the ſouth, and by the Grain or Pepper Craft 
on the weſt ; but both geographers and ſeamen are divided 
in their opinions concerning its extent and limits, ſome 
confining it between the river Suera da Cola and Grova, 
two miles to the eaſt of Cape Palmas; but others ſtretch 
its boundaries from the laſt-mentioned cape to Cape Tre: 
Puntas, or Three Points, all that ſhore being known to 
mariners under the name of © the Toth Coaſt,” Others 
again repreſent it as comprized within Cape Apollonia to 
the eaſt, and Cape Palmas to the welt, 

Cape Apollonia, thus called by the Portugueſe fron 
their diſcovering it on St. Atollonia's day, ſtands, ac. 
cording to Des Marchais, in 4* 50% N. latitude, half 
way between the river Suera da Cota and Cape Tre 
Puntas, It is remarkable for its height, and the lofty 
trees with which it is covered. It points a little ſouth- 
ward, appearing low along the ſhore, and riſing be. 
hind into three lofty mountains, that in clear wore 
may be ſeen at a great diſtance at ſea, Upon -— 
of theſe mountains are groves, and in the interme 4 
ate vaileys are three or four pretty villages built c:01e 
to the ſea-fide, In general, excepting a few caps,“ 
the coaſt from Cape Apollonia is fo low, level, wa 
ſtraizht, that it is difficult for ſhips to diftinguiſh Py 
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and indeed, beſides theſe capes, the only diſtinct land- 
marks are the heights and mountains round Drewan, 

The Tooth Craft is by ſome authors divided inta the 

vaqua, the Malagantes, and the Ivory Cooft, 

The Dutch have given the eattern part of this coaſt the 
name of Qua ua, from the natives, on their ſecing a ſhip 
approach, repeating that word, which Laut imagines 
expreſſes a kind of welcome, and obſerves, that tie maſter 
of an entertainment uſually repeats it to his gueits ; but 
Smith affirms, that Juagua, in the language of the coun- 


try, ſignifies no more than teeth or ivory. 


All the countries within the limits of the vary Coaf? 
are fruitful in vice, Peas, beans, cocoa-nuts, oranges, citrons, 
and go eberries; and the natives frequently bring on board 
large/ ſugar canes, which is a proof that ſugar might be 
cultivated there to advantage. Ihe ſvory Coaft is indeed 
one of the fineſt diriſions of Guinea; the proſpect of the 
mountains, and valleys filled with villages, is very delight- 
ful, moſt of thoſe little towns being encompaſſed with 
groves of lofty palms and cocoa- trees. The ſoil of the 
high lands is a ieddiſh earth, which, with the perpetual 
yerdure of the trees, forms an agreeable mixture of co- 


Jours. Cotton and ind! 2 are the ſpontaneous growth of 


thc provinces of St. Andrew and Great Drewin, which are 
indeed the richeſt of the whole. Pain wine and sil are 


very plentiful, as is alſo a ſpecies of fruit that grows on a 


Lind of palm-tree, called by the natives rambo. This they 
eat with great pleaſure, and from the very fame tree a 
wine is drawn, which, when mixed with water, furniſhes 
their beverage ; for its ſtrength is ſaid to render it unfit to 
be drank unleſs ſo diluted. | 

In this part of Guinea are elephants, which are very 
numerous in the inland countries; there are ſuch num- 
bers of cows, ſheep, goats, and hogs, that they are fold for a 
trifle; and the coaſt ſupplies the natives with a great va- 
rity and abundance of fiſh ; but the moſt remarkable are 
the ſea devil, the zingana, and ſea-bull, 

The ſea- devil is ſaid to be about twenty-five feet long, 
and proportionably thick; but what is moſt remarkable 
are the angles which project from its body, and are of a 
hard horny ſubſtance. The tail, which is long and taper 
like a whip, is armed with a ſharp point, which he fre- 
quently darts backward and his back is covered with 
hard excreſcences two inches high. The head, which 
is large, is joined immediately to the body without the 
ſmalleſt appearance of a neck, and is furniſhed with flat 
teeth. Nature has beſtowed on this animal four eyes, 
two of which are near the gills, and are large and round, 
but the two others on the forehead are of a ſmaller ſize. 
On each fide the gullet are three horns of an equal length 
and thickneſs : that on the right ſide, which ſtands be- 
tween the other two, is about three feet in length, and 
an inch and a half in circumference at its inſertion, gra- 
dually terminating in a ſharp point ; but as it is yielding 
and flexible, it is capable of doing little hurt, and affords 
but a feeble protection to the animal. The fleſh of this 
creature is tough and ill- taſted, though much eſteemed by 
the negroes. 

The ziagana is a voracious animal, with a flat head, 
large red fiery eyes, and two rows of teeth; the body, 
which is round, terminates in a ſtrong tail covered 
with a tough ſkin, ſpotted and not ſcaly, The fins are 
very powerful, and aſſiſt him to dart with incredible ra- 
pidity at his prey, Nothing comes amiſs to the voracious 
appetite of this animal; but he is ſaid to be particularly 
fond of human fleſh. 

The fea-bull, alſo called the horned fiſb, is about three 


fect long, excluſive of the tail. His body is ſquare, of an 


equal thickneſs at both extremities, it being every where 
about five feet in circumference. The head has ſome re- 
ſemblance to that of a hog, but terminates in a proboſcis, 
which is ſomewhat like that of an elephant; it has no 
ther paſſage for its food than through this trunk, and no- 
thing is to be found in his ſtomach but ſmall fiſhes and 
ſea- weed. His eyes, which are large, are fringed with a 
kind of briſly hard hair, and his forehead armed with two 

ons, which are bony, ſtrong, rough, pointed at the ex- 
wemity, and about fix inches in length. His ſkin is 
Tough, tough, and filled with pointed knobs ; but not 


2 3 covered with ſhells, It is every where ſpotted 
oL, I. 
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with different colours, and has a mixture of grey, violet, 
and white. On his back riſe two excreſcences about three 
inches high, which run from the baſe of the horns almoſt 
to the tail, which is compoſed of two parts, the one fieſhy 
and covered with a continuation of the {kin of the body, 
being in fact a part of the vertebræ of the back, but more 
Racted and pliant; the other a thick fin of a brown colour, 
ſtreaked with parallel lines of white, and ſerves both for 
its defence and for a kind of rudder, 


SECT, XX. 


Of the Perſons, Manners, Cuſtoms, and Trade of the In- 
habitants of that Part of the Tooth Coaſt called Quaqua. 


6 We" natives of the eaſtern part of the Ivory Coaft, 
called Qua ua, are rather above the common ſta- 
ture, clean limbed, and well proportioned; at the firſt 
glance their features appear hideous, but, notwithſtand- 
ing the prejudices naturally conceived from their diſagree- 
able aſpect, ſeveral authors agree in repreſenting them as 
the moſt rational, civilized, and polite people in all 
Guinea; and this character they alſo bear among all their 
neighbours. | 

They drink a kind of beer called pite, and wine drawn 
from the tombs palm mixed with water; and Des Mar- 
chars ſays, that drunkenneſs is among them a crime of 
ſo odious a nature, that the laws have prohibited it undec 
the ſevereſt penalties ; it being a maxim among them, 
that to deſtroy one's reaſon or health is to level man with 
the brutes, to prejudice ſociety by robbing it of its uſeful 
members, and to deſtroy the effects of all laws and 
government; for a man void of reaſon cannot be in- 
fluenced by laws, as he is ignorant of the propriety of his 
actions. Their food is, however, ſaid to be very coarſe 
and indelicate, and to be principally compoſed of different 
mixtures of rice, fiſh, fowl, kid and elephant's fleſh, all 
kept till they ſtink. 

They are ſaid to look upon long nails as a great or- 
nament, to dreſs their hair in treſſes, which they keep 
ſeparate by a paſte of palm-oil and a kind of red earth; 
and they daily anoint their bodies with the ſame kind of 
paſte, They wear round the ſmall of their legs large 
rings of iron, and are charmed with the jingling ſound of 
thoſe rings, and of bells faſtened to them, in the multitude 
of which conſiſt all their dignity and grandeur, 

The common people have no other cloaths than a piece 
of cloth faſtened round the waiſt ; but the wealthy have 
a ſort of cloak or ſurplice, with long {leeves ; this cloak 
hangs down below the knees ; and by their fide they wear 
a hanger, or ſhort ſword. | 

Their women, according to Villault, ſetting aſide theic 
complexion, which is jet-black, would paſs for beauties 
in Europe, from the regularity of their features, the brilli- 
ancy of their eyes, and their tall, lender, genteel ſhape. 
Some of them adorn their hair with little gold plates, in 
the making of which the artiſts of that country endeavour 
to excel. Theſe plates are ſometimes large, but in general 
they are thin, ſmall, and of little value; however, ſome 
women wear ſuch a number of theſe trinkets, that the 
whole is worth a conſiderable ſum. Thoſe who are un- 
able to adorn their heads with ſuch ſplendor, divide the 
hair or wool into an infinity of ſmall treſſes, which they 
adorn with ivory, bougies, or cowries, pieces of oyſter- 
ſhells, and other ſhining baubles, which are alſo worn by 
thoſe who have plates of gold. 
women is a cloth without any particular form, and which 
falls over the fore- part of their bodies, the back being en- 
tirely naked. | 

heſe negroes have an averſion to the cuſtom which 
they obſerve among ſome Europeans, of the men kiſſing 
each other after a long abſence, or at . this they 
conſider as an unnatural action, and an affront to the 
other ſex. Their form of ſalutation is laying hold of the 
fingers, and making them crack. 

It is here, as well as in India, a conſtant rule, that 
the ſon ſhall follow the profeſſion of his father, the ſon of 
a weaver being always bred a weaver, and that of a 
ſmith, a ſmith. This regulation is ſo firmly eſtabliſhed, 
that the whole country does not perhaps furniſh a ſingle 
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inſtance to the contrary ; but this cuſtom is ſo far from 


improving them in the knowledge of the mechanic arts, 
that they are ſtill but very indifferent workmen ; and, ac- 
cording to Atkins, a common lock is ſuch a curioſity, as 
to draw a whole country together to ſee it; a watch till 
increaſes their admiration, and making paper ſpeak, as 
they term it, is quite miraculous. If they are ſent with 
a note, and are told the contents before they go, they fre- 
quently make the experiment, whether the Europeans de- 
ceive them, in pretending to interpret the thoughts of an 
abſent perſon by thoſe crooked characters. This they do, 
by aſking the contents; but their ſurpriſe is inconceiva- 
ble on hearing the note read. Of this they can form no 
idea, and they are ready to believe, that the white men 
have ſome familiar ſpirit who operates by his agency on 
theſe occaſions, = 

The uſual trade carried on here conſiſts of ivory, cotton 
cloths, gold. and ſlaves. All the countries behind Quagua 
furniſh great ſtore of elephant's teeth, and this is eſteemed 
the moſt beautiful ivory in the world ; whence it is con- 
ſtantly bought up, as ſoon as brought to the coaſt, by the 
Engliſh, French, Dutch, and ſometimes by the Danes and 
Portugueſe ; but though the commerce of this country is 

ree to all nations, the Engliſb and Dutch enjoy the great- 
eſt ſhare of it. The inland countries ſo abound with ele- 
phants, that notwithſtanding the perpetual war waged 
againſt them by the negroes, thoſe animals are ſo nume- 
rous, that, according to ſeveral authors, the natives are 
forced to dig their habitations under ground. However, 
their number is ſaid to have been greatly diminiſhed, both 
by a diſtemper that has been epidemical among them, and 
made terrible havock, and by the conſtant attacks which 
are made by the natives upon them, 

According to Villault, the negroes manufacture a ſort 
of ſtrong ſtuff, ſtriped blue and white, three quarters 
wide, and about four ells long; and as theſe ſell well on 
the Gold Coaſt, the Europeans purchaſe them here for that 
market. 

The country produces abundance of good cotton, which 
the negroes of the interior countries manufacture. The 
cotton pieces made here are not only extremely fine, but 
beautiful in their colours. The negroes on the coaſt act 
as brokers for thoſe of the inland countries, ſell their ſtuffs 
for them, and receive a certain ſhare by way of commiſ- 
ſion. The Quagua negroes likewiſe manufacture a kind 
of plant reſembling hemp into a ſtrong cloth, to which 
they give beautiful colours, and ſuch flowers and deſigns 
as hw them to be no bad artiſts in that way. They have 
alſo a very conſiderable trade in ſalt with their inland 
neighbours, to whom they ſell it at a high price, on ac- 
count of the diftance and expence of carriage, 

The Europeans divert themſelves with ſeeing the ca- 
noes filled with men crowding round the ſhips, and each 
mouth uttering guagua, guagua. One of them is no 


| ſooner hoifted on board, than the anxiety of the reſt is 


extremely viſible, from their looking about with the ut- 
moſt impatience, as if waiting the fate of their compa- 
nion. It is, indeed, with extreme difficulty that any of 
them are induced to come on board; probably fiom ſome 
outrages which may have been committed by the Europe- 
ans, and which have ever ſince inſpired them with fear and 
ſuſpicion, They are particularly afraid of the Eng, while 
they repoſe great confidence in the French. It is cer- 
« tain,” ſays Mr. Smith, “ that they never approach an 
« Hngliſb veſſel without dread of being carried away into 
* flayery :” whence it is probable, that ſome attempt of 
this kind has been made, 

The natives uſually come five or fix in a canoe along 
the ſhip's fide ; but ſeldom more than one or two have 
the reſolution to come on board before they have ſeen 
how their companions are treated. They uſually enter 
the ſhips two at a time, with a couple of elephants 
teeth, and other goods, and theſe return to the canoe 
before the reſt leave it. Thoſe who come firſt narrowly 
examine the ſhip, obſerve whether the ſailors are armed, 
and what number of them are upon deck; but no in- 
treaties can prevail on them to go below deck. When 
they have ſold their goods they return, and let their 
friends know the uſage they have received. Such dread 
have they of fire-arms, that ſeveral of them flung them- 
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ceſſible on the ſouth, eaſt, and weſt ſides; and the necł 


Gulxyy, 


ſelves into the ſea upon Smith's firing a pun to 
to a ſhip he had diſcovered in the offing ; and þ 
ſerves, that if they perceive any arms on board 
inſtantly ſcud away to the ſhore with all poſſible 
dition. 

It is extremely difficult and tedious trading with 
people ſo jealous and timorous, whoſe language is * 
intelligible to the Europeans, and all the European bo. 
guages no leſs ſo to them. Every thing is tranſaQed 
by ſigns, or placing a certain quantity of merchandize 
near the ivory or gold wanted in exchange. The are 
in general extremely fond of preſents, however ef 
as if they conſidered them as pledges of eſteem and af. 
fection. A knife not worth ſix-pence, a braſs ring, a 
glaſs of brandy, or a biſcuit, the richeſt negro will 0 
ceive with pleaſure; but the liberality of the Europeans 
tends to render theſe people avaricious : Smith, there. 
fore, recommends great caution in the manner of making 
preſents, 
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SECT. XXI. 


A Deſiription of the River St. Andrew, the adjacent Coun. 
try, and the Manners F the Natives, 


S the Europeans have no ſettlements on the Ivory 
Coaſt, and uſually trade with the natives in their 
thips, a regular account of this country cannot be ey. 
pected. The writers who have deſcribed it, have fol- 
lowed the method frequently obſerved in giving deſcrip— 
tions of countries they have never ſcen, by repreſenting 
the natives as the moſt ſavage and barbarous, and par- 
ticularly being fond of devouring all the white men 
whom they can get into their power; but the falſehood 
of ſuch ridiculous aſſertions has been frequently de- 
monſtrated by a better acquaintance with nations ſo 
miſrepreſented ; for the people of many countries, who, 
when little known, were deſcribed as anthropophagi, or 
men-eaters, have been found to be friendly, benevolent, 
and enemies to cruelty ; we ſhall therefore confine our 
obſervations upon this country to ſuch parts of it as are 
better known. 

The river of St. Andrew is a fine deep ſtream, increaſe! 
near its mouth by the junction of another river, The 
entrance 1s ſurrounded by lofty trees, fine meadows, and 
rich fields of great extent. Nature ſeems to have in- 
tended this place for a fortreſs ; for, about five hundred 
paces from the mouth of the river, a peninſula extends a 
great way into the ſea, and is joined to the continent by 
a lender neck of land about five or ſix fathoms broad, 
The whole peninſula is a high level rock, and has a plat- 
form four hundred feet in circumference, that commands 
all the neighbouring country. It is ſurrounded almoſt 
entirely by the ſea; the rock is perfectly ſteep and inac- 


of land may be ſo eaſily defended, that a battery of five 
guns would render it impregnable. Beſides, to the north 
of this neck of land there is a fine ſpring of freſh water, 
capable of ſupplying a large garriſon, and of being ſecur- 
ed by the cannon of a fort. = 
The land-marks in this place are fo diſtin, that it 
is impoſſible they ſhould be miſtaken. Here are lofty, 
thick, and ſhady trees, with three or four large villages 
that ſtrike the eye all at once, they being within the 
diſtance of half a mile of each other, All the mea- 
dows and fields round the mouth of this river are wa- 
tered by pleaſant ſtreams that fertilize the ground, and 
render it fit for producing all kinds of corn, fruit, and 
roots, eſpecially maize, millet, rice, peas, yams, and 
melons. There are here fine natural groves of citrons, 
oranges, limes, and cocoa-nut trees, whoſe boughs àte 
ſo cloſely intermingled, that all theſe ſeveral fruits might 
be imagined to be the produce of one large tree. Here 
the ſugar-cane, with a thouſand other plants, ſpring up 
in the greateſt perfection without cultivation; but ade 
abandoned to the ravages of the elephant, and aftord à 
ſhelter for other wild beaſts, In ſhort, whatever the 
Geld Caaſt produces, is found here in {till greater abun- 
dance and perfection, | 1 
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As to the natives of this part of the /vory Coaf?, the 

-n, like thoſe we have juſt deſcribed, are well made; 
ya women are ſmall, but neatly proportioned; their fea- 
tures are regular, their eyes lively, and their teeth white, 
ſmall, and even. The men wear a looſe dreſs, reſem- 
bling a ſurplice, which reaches to the knees, and the 
women a Narrow cloth round their waiſt ; but many go 
erfealy naked. The rich men wear a poniard or long 
Fife by their ſides, and are not deficient in courage and 
underſtanding ; but the European traders having carried 
off ſome of them, they are become ſo ſuſpicious, that no- 
thing can prevail on them to come on board, before the 
captain of the ſhip has gone through the ceremony of 

utting a drop of ſea-water in his eye, which they allo 
perform, as A kind of declaration, that they with the loſs 
of their eyes, if they are guilty of a breach of faith, and 
a ſolemn engagement that no injury ſhall be offered on 
either fide; however, they cannot be prevailed upon to go 
under the hatches, or enter the cabin, 

They are extremely fond of rings of ivory and iron, 
mounted with little bells, which they put round their 
arms, and the ſmall of each leg, Theſe bells give them 
an additional joy in dancing, of which both they and 
all the negroes are paſſionately fond. Every diſtrict has 
a particular mode of dancing, with different contortions 
and grimaces, which they prefer to thoſe of their neigh- 
bours. It is ſaid, that our beſt European maſters would 
in this country paſs for aukward and clumſy, and might 
find ſome attitudes and poſtures among the negroes which 
would improve their art. The women in general dance 
with a fine, eaſy, graceful air ; but it is frequently inter- 
mixed with ridiculgus and burleſque grimaces. 

To the eaſt of the river St. Andrew are at leaſt a 
dozen craggy and broken hills, which ſtretch three or 
four miles along the coaſt; yet the intermediate fields 
being watered within this ſhort ſpace by near twenty 
little rivulets, they are rich and fruitful ; and were the 
inhabitants more civilized or leſs timorous, no country 
on earth bids fairer for a profitable trade. The elephants 
muſt be of an enormous ſize, ſince many of their teeth 
weigh above two hundred pounds. Slaves and gold are 
likewiſe in great plenty; but the Europeans can never 
learn by what means they procure the latter, for this 
they preſerve an inviolable ſecret; but if they are preſled 
to explain themſelves, they point with their finger to the 
mountains on the north- caſt, intimating that it comes from 
thence. 

There are ſeveral towns and villages along the coaſt, the 
moſt conſiderable of which appears to be that of Lano, 
which is ſituated on the cape of the ſame name, in 5* 10 N. 
latitude; and is equally diſtant from Cape Palmas and Cape 
Tres Puntas. Laho is a large and populous place, extending 
about a league along the coaſt, which is covered with a 
beautiful yellow ſand, and againſt which the ſea beats 
with great violence. The neighbouring country affords all 
kinds of proviſions, which are here extremely cheap ; and 
the natives, who are of a mild, tractable, and gentle diſ- 
poſition, are viſited by traders of ali nations. 

On the eaſt ſide of Cape Lahs, between two villages, 
the one called Zack-a-Fack, and the other Corby Labo, 
is a {mall lake of ſalt water, to which the Engliſh and 
Dutch hae given the name of © The Bottomleſs Pit,” 
from its extraordinary depth, ſeveral unſucceſsful attempts 


having been made to ſound it; but at length it was found 


to be no more than ſixty fathoms, its ſuppoſed depth ariſ- 
ing from a current at the bottom, which carried away the 
lead faſter than line can be furniſhed. 


S ECT. XXII. 


Of the MALAGUETTA H GRain CoasT. 


Ii; Name, Situation, Vegetables, and Animals; with a 
particular Deſcription of Guinea Pepper; of the Na- 
tives, their Perſons, Manners, Language, Arts, and 

overument, 

HE Europeans gave this coaſt its name from ob- 
1 ſerving that it produced the ſpecies of pepper in 
Steater abundance than any other part of Guinea; and 
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indeed, the names of all the other parts of the coaſt 
were given from the chief commodities they afford. For 
inſtance, the Slave Coaſt is thus named from its fur- 
niſhing a greater number of ſlaves than any other coun— 
try; the Gold Coaſt, from the great quantity of that me- 
tal found there; and the Tvery Craft, from the prodi- 
gious cargoes of elephants teeth annually brought from 
thence by the Europeans; though ſlaves, gold, and ivory 
are purchaſed through the whole coaſt of Guinea, and 
there are few places which do not produce ſome of this 
pepper. 

Strictly ſpeaking, the Malaguetta or Grain Coaſt is con- 
tained between the river Seſlos and Greva, a village two 
or three miles to the weſt of Cape Palmas, and extends 
about fifty miles along the ſhore, 

The productions of the earth are peas, beans, gourds, 
oranges, lemons, bananas, dates, and a kind of nut with 
an exceeding thick ſhell, the kernel of which is eſteemed 
a molt delicious fruit, for which neither the natives nor 
Europeans have any name. The palm-wine in this coun- 
try is perhaps in greater perfection than in any other part 
of the globe. But what conttitutes the principal wealth 
of the Grain Caſt is the abundance of Guinea pepper it pro- 
duces, for which they have a great trade, not only with all 
the neighbouring inland nations, but with the Europeans. 

The plant on which this production grows differs in 
ſize according to the nature of the ſoil, and other cir— 
cumſtances. It ſhoots up like other ſhrubs, and like ivy 
runs up ſome neighbouring tre: what grows upon the 
plant thus ſupported has a finer flavour, and a hotter and 
more pungent taſte, than what grows wild in the fields. 
The leaf, which is ſoft and pointed, is twice as long as 
it is broad, and in the rainy ſeaſon has a delicate ſmell ; 
ſoon after which it fades, and at the ſame time loſes both 
its beauty and flavour; but the leaf and buds, when in 
perfection, on being bruiſed between the fingers, have an 
agreeable aromatic ſmell. Under the leaves, and all along 
the ſtalk, are ſmall filaments, by which it fixes itſelf to 
the neareſt tree, Its flower cannot be deſcribed, as it 
buds in thoſe ſeaſons when no trade is carried on with the 
coaſt, It is however certain that it does flower; the fruit 
ſucceeds, in long, ſlender, red ſhells, or pods, ſeparated 
into four or five cells, and covered with a rind which the 
negroes believe to be poiſonous, and is only a thin film, 
that ſoon dries and crumbles. | 

Beſides the Guinea pepper, this country produces ano- 
ther ſpecies of fruit, which reſembles the cardamom both 
in its figure, taſte, and quality. They have here alſo pi- 
mento, a ſpecies of pepper common in the JI/:/2 Indies, 
and known in England by the name of Jamaica pepper. 
The Dutch purchaſe it here in great quantities, and it is 
ſaid that a fleet of five or fix ſail have ſometimes left the 
coaſt with little or no other merchandize; but this trade 
is at preſent much declined, The Engliſb ſtill purchaſe 
ſome Guinea pepper ; but the chief commerce of the Grain 
Coaſt conſiſts in ivory and ſlaves. 
as are alſo moſt of the other animals found in thoſe parts 
of Guinea already deſcribed, 

The people have in general handſome features, and are 
well ſhaped : their dreſs is a piece of cloth round the 
waiſt, When any one of them travels out of his own little 
diſtrict, and is met by a ſtranger, they mutually embrace, 
cloſely preſſing each other's ſhoulders, and pronouncing 
the word towa; then they rub each other's arms up to the 
elbow, ſtill repeating towa; after which they crack each 
other's fingers, and finiſh their extraordinary ſalutation 
with crying out, Enfanemate, enfanemate.” 

Their language is ſo difficult, that it is not only ut- 
terly unintelligible to the Europeans, but to the neareſt 
neighbouring nations, none of whom are able to act as 
interpreters. The natives of this diviſion are guilty of 
no exceſſes in eating or drinking; yet freely admit the 
Europeans to the beds of their wives and daughters: they 
are alſo ſaid to be extremely addicted to ſtealing. 

Among theſe people are ſome excellent mechanics, par- 
{ticularly ſmiths, who perfectly underſtand the art of 
tempering ſtee] and other metals, making arms, and all 
inſtruments of ſteel ; and they have workmen who build 
their canoes of different ſizes upon certain regular prin- 
ciples, Experience has taught them many uſeful improve- 


| nients 


Cows, hogs, ſheep, and goats, are here in great plenty; 
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ments in huſbandry, particularly with reſpect to the cul- 
tivation of rice, millet, and Guinea pepper. 

Their taba-ſeil, or king, has an arbitrary and deſpotic 
power over his ſubjects, and never appears abroad but 
with pomp and magnificence. His people entertain for 
him certain implicit ſentiments of natural ſubmiſſion, and 
that awe with which they would regard a ſuperior being. 
Their religion is that of paganiſm; but they have ſome 
ideas of a future ſtate, as appears by the ceremonies per- 
formed for the ſouls of the deceaſed. They welcome the 
new moon with ſongs, dancing, and diverſions z and have 
a ſuperſtitious regard for their prieſts, 
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A Deſcription of the Country reund the River Seſtos, end 
its Inhabitants. 


HE country round the river Sgſos having been more 
accufately examined by Europeans than any other 
part of the Grain Coaſt, we ſhall give a conciſe deſcrip- 
tion of it. Phillips, who took great pains in ſounding 
the different bays and creeks near the mouth of that 
river, obſerves, that the anchorage is very good and ſe- 
cure; but that the ſea is rough, and the currents ſtrong 
toward the ſouth-eaſt and the north-welt of the channel: 
it is beſides obſtructed by blind rocks covered with fix 
feet of water, and by two rocks that riſe in ſight. The 
true channel is between the rock that ſtands in the middle 
of the largeſt eaſtern branch, where the breadth is half 
2 cable over, and the depth thirty-ſeven fathoms ; beyond 
which the river is broad, and ſhips of an hundred tons 
may ſecurely anchor. 

It is ſaid that barks and ſmall craft may paſs about 
twenty miles up the river, after which it is filled with 
rocks and flats, that render it unnavigable to any other 
veſſels but canoes. Its banks are adorned with fine trees, 
and with villages, which are ſupplied with numerous ſtreams 
of freſh water, that fall from the higher grounds, and diſ- 
charge themſelves into the river. All the country on both 
ſides is extremely fertile, and abounds with wild fowl. 
Here is alſo found a beautiful kind of flint or pebble, 
which is ſaid to be more tranſparent than agate : it re- 
ſembles a diamond in hardneſs, and, when well cut, al- 
moſt equals it in luſtre, 

Barbat, who in 1687 viſited the king of the country, 
deſcribes the place where he reſided as a ſmall town of 
thirty or forty houſes, on the banks of a pleaſant rivulet; 
theſe houſes were built of mud, and ſurrounded by a ram- 
part of earth, Every houſe was at leaſt one ſtory above the 
ground-floor, ſome of them three, and all of them whiten- 
ed with a lime made of calcined ſhells. Their floors are 
made of rough beams, or branches of palm, laid cloſe to 
each other, which render it difficult walking acroſs the 
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| upper rooms without ſtumbling. The roof is compoſed of 
the ſame materials, covered with banana and palm leave: 
Barbet, to his great ſurpriſe, ſaw in the council=chamher 
the figure of a woman holding an infant in her arms, cut 
in baſſo relievo. 

The king whom Bar bot viſited had an agrecable aſpeq 
and a mild diſpoſition, but a weak judgment. The town 
had hardly any other inhabitants beſide the women, chi}. 
dren, court, and ſlaves of the king. His wives and con- 
cubines amounted to thirty, one of whom was extremel 
well proportioned, and her arms, legs, and other parts of 
the body were marked with the figures of beaſts and birds, 
ornaments which in that country are reckoned ſtriking 
beauties. The king and all his children wore a cap made 
of oſier twigs, the only badge which diſtinguiſhed them 
from the ſubjects; for the children labour in the ſame 
employments as the meaneſt negro. The negroes of Sets; 
are extremely civil and obliging, a glaſs of brandy being 
a ſufficient inducement or reward for the moſt important 
ſervices. They are of a tall ſtature, well made, robuſt, 
and have a martial air; their courage is frequently ex- 
erted in their excurſions againſt the neighbouring inland 
countries, in ſearch of ſlaves. 

According to Des Marchais, the people never wear any 
covering on their heads, nor any thing more on their bo- 
dies than a ſmall cloth before to cover their nakedneſ;, 
Their diet is no leſs ſimple, vegetables furniſhing the 
principal article of their food, 

The ſole employment of many of the natives is fiſhing, 
and every morning there are large fleets of canoes ranged 
along the ſhore for that purpoſe. T heir uſual method of 
catching fiſh is by a hand- line and hook, which they ſel. 
dom draw empty out of the water, 

The ſhips employed in the flave-trade touch at Sefa 
to take in rice, which they buy at the rate of two ſhil- 
lings per quintal in exchange. The European merchants 
ſend their merchandize to the council-room, ſuch as cop- 
per veſſels, lead, and powder, which they exchange for 
goats, fowl, and other proviſions. 

Authors have given a very particular account of ths 
marriages and funeral ceremonies of theſe people ; but, as 
they all profeſs themſelves both ignorant of the language, 
and but little converſant with the natives, they cannot 
lay claim to much credit; particularly as they do not give 
the leaſt intimation by what means they acquired ſuch 
knowledge of a people whom they cannot underſtand, 

We have now taken a view of the weſtern coaft of what 
may properly be termed South Africa, and of the coaſt of 
Guinea; we ſhall therefore, before we procced with the 
continent, deſcribe the principal African iſlands within the 
contiguity of this diviſion. 


1 


Of the Iflands of ST. HELENA, ASCENSION, ST. MATTHEW, ANN AB ON, 
ST. THOME, PRINCE'S ISLAND, and FERNANDO PO. 


n 
Of ST, HZ TENA. 


ST. Helena, ſo named by the Portugueſe from their diſ- 

covering it on St. Helen's day, is ſituated almoſt in the 
mid-way between the continents of Africa and America ; 
but is nearer to that of Africa, from which it is diſtant 
about 400 leagues, and 600 from that of America. 

This iſland has been deſcribed by geographers as twen- 
ty-one miles in circumference ; Raynal ſpeaks of it as 
twenty-eight or twenty-nine miles, but according to 
Hawkefworth, (Vol. III, Page 795.) it is about twelve 
leagues long and fix broad; but this is evidently an error, 
leagues being uſed inſtead of miles, and even when ſuch a 
correction is made the extent of this ſpot will be found to 
L- much greater than had been imagined. It conſiſts of 
ſuch high and mountainous land, that it becomes viſible 
at above twenty leagues diſtance. It is indeed formed of one 
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| reſembles a caſtle in the midſt of the ocean. Its natural 
walls are ſo high, that it is impoſſible to ſcale them; nor 
is there any landing, except at a ſmall valley on the eaſt 
ſide. The ſea, at a little diſtance, is of an unfathomable 
depth. Sir Jaſaph Banks made the complete circuit of this 
iſland, when he ſailed with Capt. Cao round the world. 
It is defended by a battery called Fort James, com- 
poſed of forty or fifty guns, which are planted level 
with the water; and as the waves are perpetually 
daſhing on the ſhore, it is always difficult land- 
ing even here. There is, however, one little creek, 
where two or three men may land at a time; but it is 
now defended by a battery of five or ſix guns, and ren- 
dared inacceſſible. About the year 1769 a ſmall fort was 
erected, for the greater ſecurity of the iſland, and a little 
2 of three or four companies is always kept here, 
he maintaining of this place coſts the Eaft India Company 
a conſiderable annual ſum, but it is of great uſe for their 
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raſt rock, on every ſide as ſteep as a church ſteeple, and 
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Sp, HELENA» 8 


the iſland, but at Chapel Valley Bay, where the town lies; 
and, as the wind always blows from the ſouth-eaſt, if a 
(hip over-ſhoots the iſland ever ſo little, ſhe cannot re- 
cover it again. 

$1. Helena, as it is approached on the weſtward fide, 
appears like a rude heap of rocks, terminated by precipices 


of amazing height, and conſiſting of a kind of half-friable 


ſtone, which ſhews not the leaſt ſign of vegetation, Nor 
js it more promiſing on the nearer view, in failing along 
the ſhore. Capt. Cook came fo near the rude cliffs that 
they ſeemed to overhang tne ſhip, and the tremendous ef- 
{-& of their giving way made thoſe on board almoſt fear 
the event. 

Though the iſland appears on every ſide a hard barren 
rock, yet it is covered with earth a foot, or a foot and 
a half deep, and produces not only graſs, but fruits, 
herbs, roots, and garden-ftuff: it is agreeably diverſt- 
fied with hills and plains, adorned with plantations of 
fruit-trees and kitchen-garcens, among which are in- 
terſperſed the houſes of the natives. In the open fields 
are herds of cattle always grazing, ſome of which are 
fatted to ſupply the {hipping that touches here, and the 
reſt furniſh the dairies with milk, butter, and cheeſe. 
The country alſo abounds in hogs, goats, turkies, and 
all ſorts of poultry 3 and the fea is well ſupplied with 
fh. But amidſt all this afluence, they have neither 
read nor wine of their own growth. “ The country,” 
favs Mrs. Kinderſley, “ is fo little able to ſupply its inha- 
hitants with the neceſſaries of life, that if the ſhip which 
annually ſtops in its way to India, and brings corn, &c. 
was to nieet with any accident, tne inhabitants would be 
in the greateſt danger of famine,” Letters, p. 296.— The 
ſoil indeed is extremely proper for Wheat, but the rats 
which harbour in the rocks, and cannot be deſtroyed, eat 
up all the ſeed before the grain is well out of the ground; 
and though the vines flourith, and aftord a ſufficient quan- 
tity of grapes, yet no good wine is made here, The 
common people ſupply the want of bread with potatoes 
and yams. 

Beſides the volcanoes which are ſtill burning, ſuch as 
Jeſavius and many others, there are innumerable moun- 
tains which bear evident marks of fire that is now ex- 
tint, and has been ſo from the time of the earlieſt tradi- 
tions: among theſe is the iſolated rock which we are 
now deſcribing, where the inequalities of the ground in 


its external ſurface are manifeſtly the effect of the ſinking 


of the earth; for the oppoſite ridges, though always ſepa- 
rated by deep, and ſometimes by broad vallies, are ex- 
aCtly ſimilar, both in appearance and direction: and that 
the finking of the earth in thoſe parts was cauſed by ſub- 
terraneous fires, is equally manifeſt from the ſtones; for 
ſome of them, eſpecially thoſe in the bottom of the vallies, 
are burnt almoſt to a cinder ; in ſome there are {mall bub- 
bles, like thoſe that are ſeen in glaſs which has been urged 
almoſt to ſuſion; and ſome, though at firſt ſight they do not 
appear to have been expoſed to the action of great heat, 
will be found, upon a cloſer inſpection, to contain ſmall 
pieces of extraneous bodies, as particularly mundick, 
which have yielded to the power of fire, though it was 
not ſufficient to alter the appearance of the ſtone which 
contained them. Hawkeſworth's Voyages, III. 795. 
Among the native productions of this iſland, which 
are not numerous, mult be reckoned ebony, though the 
trees are now nearly extinct, and are not remembered 
ever to have abounded. Pieces of the wood, of a fine 
black colour, are frequently found in the vallies, in hard- 
nels almoſt equal to iron: theſe pieces, however, are al- 
ways ſhort, and fo crooked that no uſe can be made of 
tzem. It is not certainly known whether the tree is the 
fame with that which produces ebony on other iſlands. 
fre are but few inſects, but there is a ſpecies of ſnail 
found upon the tops of the higheſt ridges, which proba- 
ly has been there fince the original creation of their kind 
at the beginning of the world. It is indeed very difficult 
to conceive how any thing, which was not either depo- 
lited at its creation, or brought hither by the diligence of 
man, could find its way to a place fo ſevered from the reſt 
of the world by ſeas of immenſe extent, except an hy- 
potheſis, which has lately been advanced, be adopted, and 
rock be ſuppoſed to have been left behind when a 
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large tract of country, of which it was part, ſubſided by 
ſome convulſion of nature, and was ſwallowed up in the 
ocean. FHawkeſworth, III. 798. 

According to Mrs. Kinderſley, the town is clean and 
pretty, the houſes in the Engliſb taſte. Letters, p. 293.— 
But the narrator of Capt. Coof's firſt voyage deſcribes the 
far greater part of them as ill built; and he adds, “ the 
church, which originally was a mean ſtructure, is in 
ruins, and the market-houſe is nearly in the ſame condi- 
tion.” Hawkeſworth, III. 795. — In Cool's next voyage, he 
ſays, ** Within theſe three years (from 1775) a new 
church has been built, and other new buildings are now 
in hand : a commodious landing-place for boats has been 
made, and ſeveral other improvements, which add both 
to the ſtrength and beauty of the place,” The rock riſes 
on cach ſide of Chapel Valley, in which the town is built, 
to a prodigious height, and ſo ſteep that it appears impoſ- 
ſible to aſcend it, and really would be fo on one ſide, if 
the inhabitants had not cut a road, which, by being zig- 
zag, and the turnings very ſhort, render it leſs ſteep than 
it would .otherwife be; but it is ſtill ſuch that it appears 
dangerous for any but the natives to venture upon this 
road on horſeback : but the little horſes which are bred 
here are ſo uſed to the path, and are ſo ſurc-footed, that 
tew accidents happen, and even the ladies ride up with 
as little fear as upon plain ground. The top of the rock, 
in diſtinction from the valley, is called the country; but 
ſuch a country ! ſuch a barren defolate appearance, as 
perhaps no other inhabited place affords ! occafioned 
chiefiy by the want of ſoil, and partly by the multitude 
of rats. Ars. Kingerſley's Letters, p. 293.—In the town 
reſide the deputy-governor, and three or four gentlemen, 
who compole what is called“ the council,” 

It is impoſſible for any ſhip to approach this place in 
the night-time, but what has been diſcovered the day 
before. The fort, and the town, the latter of which has 
the ſame name as the iſland, is ſituated, according to Mr. 
Alafhelyne's tables, in 15* 55“ S. latitude, and in 5* 45g 
W. longitude, from Greenw:ch. 

The climate of this iſland, notwithſtanding its being 
between the tropics, is very fine, From the height of 
the rock, and being ſurrounded by the ſea, the heat is 
very moderate, and the air perfectly clear and healthy. 
Mrs. Kinder fley, p. 300.—dSmall as this ſpot is, it enjoys 
the different advantages of different climates ; for the 
cabbage-trees, which grow upon the higheſt ridges, can 
by no art be cultivated upon ridges juſt below, where the 
red-wood and gum-wood both flouriſh, and which would 
not grow upon the ridges above, and neither of the three 
are to be found in the vallics, which in general are co- 
vered with European plants, and the more common ones 
of India. Hawkeſworth, III. 796.—A ſtrong proof of 
the healthineſs of the climate is, that the women here 
have as fine complexions as in any part of the world; 
a beauty peculiarly ſtriking to all people who arrive here 
from India. Another remarkable circumſtance is, that 
the ſmall- pox is a diſorder unknown among the inhabi- 
tants; and a notion prevails, that every native of that 
illand, who goes to any other country and catches that 
diſorder in the natural way, certainly dies, but by ino- 
culation they generally recover. Mrs. Kinderſley's Let- 
tEYS, P- 3080. 

As to the genius and temper of the natives, Mr. Salmon, 
who viſited the iſland, aſſures us, that they ſeemed to him 
the moſt honeſt, inoffenſive, and hoſpitable people he 
had ever met with, having ſcarce any tincture of avarice 
or ambition. He ſays, he aſked ſome of them, if they had 
no curioſity to ſee the reſt of the world, of which they 
had heard ſo many fine things, and how they could con- 
fine themſelves to a ſpot of earth ſeparated from the reſt 
of mankind? To which they anſwered, that they en- 
joyed ail the neceſlaries of life in great plenty; they 


were neither ſcorched with exceſſive heat, nor pinched 


with cold : they lived in perfect ſecurity, in no danger 
of enemies, robbers, or wild beaſts, and were happy in 
a continued ftate of health ; that, as there were no very 
rich men amongſt them, ſcarce any planter being worth 
more than a thouſand dollars, ſo there were no poor in 
the iſland, and hardly a man worth leſs than four hun- 


dred, and conſequently were not obliged to undergo 
5 Q more 
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more labour than was neceſſary to keep them in health : 


that, ſhould they remove to any other country, they ſup— 


poſed their (mall fortunes would ſcarce preſerve them from 
want, and they ſhould be liable to innumerable hazards 
and hardſhips, which they knew nothing of here, but iron: 
the report of their countrymen,” 

There are about two hundred families upon the iſland, 
muſt of them Exgliſb, or deſcended from Engirh parents, 
and a few French refugees. Every family has its houſe 
and plantation on the higher part of the iſland, where 
they look after their horned cattle, their hogs, goats, 
and poultry, fruit and kitchen gardens. They ſeldom 
come down to the town in Chapel Valley, unicts it be 
once a week to church, or when ſhips arrive, when moſt 
of the houles in the Faliey are converted into punch— 
houſes, or lodgings for their gueſts, to whom they fel! 
their cattle, poultry, fruit, and garden-ſtuff; but they 
are not perm':ted by the Engl; Faſt India Company (to 
whom the iiland belongs) to carry on any trade or com— 
merce on their own account; they ſubſiſt entirely by 
ſupplying the ſhips which touch at the place with re- 
freſhments, ** which,” ſays the editor of Coot's fitſt voy- 
age, * they do not provide in proportion to the fertility 
of the ſoil and the temperament of tne climate, Which 
would enable them by cultivation to produce all the 
fruits and vegetables both of Europe and [ndia.” Hawteſ- 
worth, III. 795. 

The cattle which are kept here are fo far at the diſpo- 
ſal of the governor, that no perſon can kill one of his 
own beaſts without an order obtained, nor when it 1s 
killed can he diſpoſe of it b.. according to the direction 
of the chief magiſtrate, who takes care to afign to every 
ſamily on the iſland a proper quantity. The company 
prohibits the building or keeping any ſhip, not cen a 
bark; nor is any vellel larger than a common boat al- 
lowed to be on the iſland. Ars, Ainderſley's Letters, 
. 298, 299. 

On Cool's return from his ſecond voyage, an ample 
ſupply of beef was here procured, for the Whole ſhip's 
company, at fve-pence per pound weight. © This beef,“ 
ſays cur navigator, was exceedingly good, and the 
only refreſhment to be had worth mentioning.” When 
touching here on that occaſion, he makes the following 
remark : *The inhabitants might apply the land to 
more advantage, if a greater part was appropriated to 
planting of corn, vegetables, roots, &c. inſtead of be- 
ing laid out in paſture, which is the preſent mode ; but 
this is not likely to happen, ſo long as it remains in the 
hands of the company, and theig ſervants, Without in- 
duſtrious planters this iſland can never flouriſh, and be 
in a condition to ſupply the ſhipping with the neceſſary 
refreſhments. Whence it appears, that there are 
other impediments in the way to cultivation beſide the 
ravages of rats. 

Whenever theſe people want any article of foreign 
growth or manufacture, they are obliged to buy it at the 
company's warehouſe, where they may furniſh them- 
ſelves twice every month with brandy, European or Cape 
wines, Batavia arrack, beer, malt, tea, coftee, ſugar, 
China, and Japan ware; woollen cloth and ſtuffs, linen, 
calicoes, chintz, mullins, ribbons, and all manner of 
clothing; for which they are allowed fix months credit. 
Engliſb money, and Spaniſb dollars, are the coin chiefly 
Current, ; 

Here are a few horſes, but they are kept for the ſaddle; 
ſo that all labour is performed by flaves. Nor are they 
furniſhed with any of the various machines which art 
has invented to facilitate their taſk, The ground is not 
every where too ſteep for a cart, and where it is, the 
whcel-barrow might be uſed with great advantage: yet 
there is no wheel-barrow in the whole iſland ; every 
thing is conveyed from place to place by the ſlaves, and 
they are not furniſhed even with the ſimple convenience 
of a porter's knot, but carry their burdens upon their 
heads, FHawkeſworth, II. 797. 

The hiſtory of St. Helena may be contained in a few 
words : it was diſcovered in 1502 by the Portugueſe, who 
ſtored it with hogs, goats, and poultry, and uſed to touch 
at it in their return from India, for water and freſh pro- 
. viſions ; hut it does not appear that they ever planted a 
colony here; or it they did, they afterward deſerted it, 
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and the Ergith Eaſt India company took poſteſf 
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iſland in 1600, and held it without interruption :. 


a he 
year 1673, when the Dutch took it by ſurpriſe, Hom 
ever, the Engi, under the command ef Capt, an 

. _ . - ee 
recovered it within the ſpace of a year; and + Fr 
— « {18 


ſame time took taree Dutch Ea India fhips : 
the road. The Dutch had fortificd the landing-place * 
batteries of great guns, to prevent a deſcent; but the fe 
lib, being acquainted with the ſmall creek where an t 
men could go abteaſt, climbed up in the night to the 0 
of the rocks, and appearing the next morning at the M4 
ot the Dutch, they threw down their arms, and fſurreyiic- 
ed the illazd without oppoſition. 
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A conciſe Account of the Iſlands of AsCExs1ov, ST, Mar- 


THEW, ANN ABON, Sr. IHOMuE, PRINCE'S IsLAxp, 
and the Iſlaud of FERNANDO Po. 


HE iſland of ASCENSION, according to Mr. Maſte- 

(ne, lies in 7% 50 8. lat. and in 14 22 W. lone. 
from Greenwich, upward of two hundred leagues to 
the north- Weft of St. Helena. It received its nume from 
its being diicovered by the Portugueſe on W/itenf;r-dgn, 
[t is about four leagues in length, one in breath, aud 
eight or ten leagues in circumterence; and ſome of it 
high lands, but very barren, This iſland has ſcarce 2; 
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18 
wood, fruit- trees, plants, or herbage ;z and neicher tg 
Portugueſe, ner any Other nation, have yet thoua At nt to 
plant it. The European ſhips, however, uſually call here 
in their way from Inaia, particularly ſuch of our E Tris 
ſhips as have miſſed St. Helena, when they make ule of 
this iſland as a place of refreſnment; it having a ſac and 
convenient harbour. Here are a few wild goats, but 
they are lean; and ſeveral forts of birds, but they are ſo 
111 taſted that none will eat them: yet, as it is the place 
of reſo:t for the fineſt kind of turtle, who come here in 
vaſt numbers to depoſit their eggs, ſhips frequentiy touch 
here for no other purpoſe than to take a large ſupply of 
theſe amphibious animals on board. The failors, going 
aſnore in the night-time, frequently turn two or three 
hundred of them on their ſhells before morning; and 
are ſometimes fo cruel, as to leave great numbers, which 
they are unable to carry off, to die in lingering miſery 
on the thore ; for if once a turtle is laid upon its back, 
on the level ground, its unwieldy form and heavy {h<ll 
will not permit it to turn itielt and regain its feet, by 
any poſſible exertion, ſo that it muſt periſh for waut vi 
food. 

On this iſland is a place called © the Poſt- office, where 
mariners leave letters, which are generally put in a cloſe- 
corked bottle, This the next that come break, and 
leave another in its ſtead, The iſland of Alen has 
no freſh water, and that gathered from rain ſtinks in 
twenty-four hours. This tpot has ever been the greg: 
mart for carrying on a contraband trade, by velig!s from 
the ports of Nærth America, with the Eaft India ſuips en 
their homeward voyages. 

The iſland of Sr. MaTTHEw is ſituated in 1* 4.5" >. 
latitude, and in g* 12 W. longitude from Lende, 
hundred leagues to the north-caſt of the Je of A 
and was alſo diſcovered by the Poriugue/e, wio planted 
and kept polleſſion of it for ſome time; but aiterwe!s 
deſerting it, it now remains uninhabited, having !!!t-- 
to invite other nations to ſettle there, except 2 mall las 
of freſh water. a 

The four following iſlands are ſituated in the gulph d 
Guinea, between Congo and Benin; all of them wass 
diſcovered by the Portugueſe, and ate ſtill in the pose 
ſion of that nation. 5 

ANNABON, or Happy Year, a name which it receiv** 
from its being diſcovered on New Year's day, in the y** 
1571, is fituated in 2* S, latitude, two hundted mi 
to the welt of Congo, and is about thirty miles in cs. 
cumſerence. "This iſland is mountainous, and abou!s: 
in rice, Indian corn, oranges, cocoa- nuts, and the aher 
fruit uſually found in hot countries; and has plenty © 
cows, hogs, and poultry, There is a convenient 1 55 
tar ſhips, and the Portugueſe have ſtill the. governme® 
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and property of the iſland; but moſt of the inhavitents 
are negroes brought from the continent of Africa, and 
the deſcendants of ſuch. There are likewiſe {ome Por- 
;1ru6/e, and A mixed breed called Mathitos. 

"The iſland of ST. THoME, which is ſomewhat of a 
round figure, and about a hundred and twenty miles in 
circumference, is ſituated juſt under the equator, thirty 
leagues to the north-caſt of Annabon, and between forty 
zu fifty to the weſtward of the continent of Africa. This 
- the molt conſiderable iſland in the gulph of Guznca ; 
but the heat and moiſture of the air render it extremely 
\ healthful to Europeans yet the Pirtugueſe negroes 
and Haloctos who inhabit it are ſaid to live to a goud old 


nis ifand is well ſupplied with wood and water, and 
1 the middle of it is a high mountain almoſt covered with 
a cap of clouds. It produces plenty of Indian corn, rice, 
and fruits, and the inhabitants make a good deal of ſugar ; 
and among other plants is the cinnamon tree. 

The chief town in the iſland is called St. Theme, and 
ſometin es Pav:/aiz. It is the fee of a biſhop, and con- 
tzins ve or fix hundred houſes : theſe are two ſtoties 
kigh, and neatly built of wood, and ſurrounded after the 
Portugueſe faſnlon with handſome balconies, Here is al- 
ſo a monallery, which Mr. Sith lays has more black 


- 


friars and Guns than white ones. 
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| Prince's IsLAN Pp, ſaid to be the leaſt of thoſe in tlie 
gulph of Guinea, is ſituated in 1? 30” N. latitude, and is 
0 ry. . 
very mountainous and woody, It affords plenty of fruit, 
rice, Iudian corn, roots, and herbs; but chicfly abounds 
in ſugar- canes. It has no want of cows, hogs, and goats: 


apes, who will ſometimes attack a man, and, when there 
is a number of them together, will tear him to pieces. 

The iſland of FeRnNnAaxDo Po is ſituated in 59 & N. 
latitude, ten leagues to the weſtward of the continent, 
and is about thirty miles long, and twenty broad, Its 
produce and inhabitants are the ſame as the others. 

The Peorturnueſe uſually call at ſome of theſe laſt iſlands 
for refreſhments in their paſlage from Braſil to Africa, and 
in their voyages to and from the Laſ-Indies. As the 
itch found them couveniently ſituated for trade, and 
ſupplied with plenty of proviſions, they made two at- 
tenipts to drive the Portugueſe from St. Thame; and even 
made themſelves matters of that iſland: but this conqueſt 
was attended with very unhappy effects; for they loſt al- 
moſt all the officers, ſeamen, and ſoldiers engaged in thoſe 
expeditions by malignant fevers, and were therefore 
obliged to abandon it, On which the Portugueſe again 
ſeized it, and have ever ſince remaitied in the peaceable 
poſſeſſion of it, as well as the other iſlands; the unhealths 


tuluels of the climate ſecuring them from invaſion, 
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Of NIGRITIA, including the Countries between GuixgA and ZAARA. 


. 

Cf SIERRA LEONA. 
IE come now to SIERRA LEONA, a name which, 
* according to ſome authors, was derived from the 
Portugueſe giving it to leveral of the mountains on this 
coaſt, on account of their abounding with a great number 
of lions; while others derive the name from the terrible 
noiſe made by tne beating of the ſea againſt the ſhore, 
which they compare to the roaring cf a lion. Geogra- 
phers, however, are far from being unanimous in giving 
its preciſe boundaries. KRzberts extends its limits from 
the Grain Ceaſt on the ſouth-eaſt, to Cape Verga, or Vega, 
on the north-weſt ; but other writers confine the coun— 
try ſtrictly called Sierra Leona between the capes Legs 
ct Tagrim, and Verga, theſe two promontories forming 
the ſpacicus bay into which the river Scherbro diſcharges 
its ſtream. 

This river, which by ſome authors is alſo called Selboba, 
Palmas, and Madre Beniba, ſeparates the country called 
Seſtas from that named Sierra Leona, and has its ſource in 
Superier Ethiopia; whence ſome authors think it probable, 
that the Scherbro is a branch either of the river Gambia, or 
the Senegal. Large ſhips fail up as far as Bages, twenty- 
fire miles from the mouth of the river, where the Eng!:/+ 
had formerly a factory; and veſlels from ſixty to eighty 
tons burden, as far as Kcabam, which is above two hun» 
Cred miles from the fea; but on paſſing that place, the 
channe! grows gradually narrow. Te navigation of this 
Tiver, as it is chicfiy carried on in the rainy ſeaſon, is fre- 
quentiy interrupted with tornadoes, on the approach of 
Waich tae people are obliged to faſten the veſſels with ca- 
dies to the large trees on tne banks, 

OY ne ifland Schr bre, which lies at the mouth of the 
ner of the ſame name, produces plenty of rice, maize, 
Jams, potatoes, bananes, cittous; ranges, water-melons, 
ananas, Tid:an figs, with a varicty of other fruits and 
roots. Fine pearls are tound in oyiters on the ſhore ; 
out tiſhing for them is Cangerous, on account of the mu!- 
0g of fharks and alligators with which the river is 
vices, Elephants and wild fowl are alſo found here in 
uch plenty, as could nut be expected on an iſland of ſuch 
mall dimenſions as ten miles in length. The inhabi- 
me ate icolaters, aud, like many other negroes, practiſe 
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| On a ſmall iſland to the north-eaſt of Scherbrs, called 

York Iſland, was a fort erected by the Eugliſb, the garriſon 
of which conſiſted of thirty-five Zurepeaus, and fifty or 
lixty negroes; but they abandoned it in the year 1727, 
when the factors retired to Jamaica, a ſmall iſland four 
miles to the welt of York [lande but now they are all 
deſerted, and the Engliſß have no factory either on the 
iſland or river Scherbro. 

Cate Monte, called by the natives Vaſb Ringo, is ſeen 
ſeveral leagues off at fea, and has the appearance of a 
great mountain encompailec by the ocean; and, according 
to Ml. D' Anville's charts, is in F 400 N. latitude, It is 
a peninſula, which ꝗqtretches caſt- ſouth-eaſt, and weſt- 
north-weſt, affording ſecure anchorage in two fine bays 
on the weſt ſide. A ſmall river of the ſame name, that 
falls into the bay within half a mile of it, ſupplies the ſhip- 
ping with good water. 

A plain, ſeveral leagues in extent, runs along the banks 
of this river, and is covered with villages and quadru— 
peus, ſuch as cows, ſheep, goats, hogs, anteiopes, 
deer, hates, and many other ſpecies. Fowls are alſo 
found here in the greateſt abundance : nor is the earth lets 
fruitful in maize, rice, millet, roots, and fruit of various 
kinds; among which are oranges, lemons, citrons, pine- 
apples, and moſt of the rich fruits of Europe, Ajia, and 
America. The palm-wine is eſteemed excellent, the air 
moderate, and the water of the ſprings cooling and re- 
freſhing. In ſhort, this country, except in the rainy ſea- 
fon, appears a kind of paradiſe. 

The inhabitants of Sierra Leona are repreſented as mild, 
generous, ſociable, induſtrious, and diſiatereſted. They 
are chicily employed in cultivating rice and other grain, 
and in making ſalt, a certain quantity of which is paid as 
a tribute to the king of Lara, to whom they are ſubject. 
Tney are little acquainted with war, and in all diſputes 
with their neighbours prefer peaceable negociations to 
arms. The men are allowed to xeep as many women as 
they can ſupport, and, the females being no leſs laborious 
than the males, they find their intereſt in the multiplicity 
of their women ; nor are the huſbands jealous at the free- 
doms taken by ſtrangers with their wives. 

The ſupreme power, under the king and the courts of 
juſtice, is in the hands of the cabocerces, who deliberate 
upon all public affairs, and decide by a majority of voices. 

Children of both ſexes wear no clothes till they are 


| thirteen or fourteen ycars of age, when thoſe of people of 


diſtinction 


but the country is much peitered with ſeveral kinds of 
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diſtinction wear a cotton cloth from the waiſt downward, 
and the common people remain in their primitive naked- 
neſs; for none beſides the king, his court, and the offi- 
cers of his houſhold, go conſtantly clothed. The women 
of the middle rank, however, wear girdles of ruſhes, or 


palm leaves, prettily interwoven, and hanging down to. 


their knees z theſe are bordered with a fringe oi ruſhes, or 
Rounced with palm leaves. They likewiſe wear copper, 
braſs, or iron bracelets round their wriſts, and large rings 
of the ſame metals upon their legs, to which they hang 
filver bells. The moſt common drefs among the people 
of rank of both ſexes is the tmy, which is made of wool- 
Jen cloth manufactured by themſelves. This the women 
tie round the waiſt, letting it fall to the knee; but the 
men fix it before, and bringing it between their legs faſ- 
ten it to their girdle behind, 

Both ſexes take preat pleaſure in dreſſing the hair or 
wool of their heads, and adorning it with little plates of 
gold and other oraaments. The women endeavour to 
attract the regard of the men by making a line of paint, 
either white, yellow, or red, acroſs their forchead ; they 
have likewiſe circles of paint round their arms, legs, and 
waiſt; for they diſcover extraordinary beauty in this di- 
verſity of colours, The men wear much the fame orna- 
ments, differing only in the ſize of their bracelets and 
rings, with which their arms, legs, fingers, and toes are 

1o:ded, The pooreſt negro is ſeldom without fome of 
theſe, and the number increaſes in proportion to the 
wealth and vanity of the wearer. 

Their houſes are built on the fame model as thoſe in 
Senegal, which we ſhall deſcribe in treating of that coun- 
try, and theſe they keep neat and ciean, The royal pa- 
Jaces, and the houſes of the great, are an oblong ſquare, 
with one {tory floored, and ſo cloſely covered with palm 
leaves as to render them impenetrable by the hcavieſt 
rains and the moſt ſcorching beams of the ſun. "Thoſe 
of the great have on the ground-floor feveral apartments 
allotted to different purpoſes ; the firſt, which may be 
conſidered as an audience chamber, is ſurrounded with 
ſophas raiſed about a foot above the floor, and covered 
with mats of palm leaves, handſomely united, and diver- 
ſifcd with a thouſand colours. Here the great ſpend moſt 
of their time, ſtretched' on theſe ſophas, with their heads 
reſting in the laps of their favourite women; and when 
they receive ſtrangers they here eat, drink palm wine, 
and ſmoke tobacco; but uſe another apartment when the 
family 1s alone. 

They are more civilized in their manner of eating than 
moſt other negroes for they uſe trenchers of hard wood, 
and plates of ivory, neatly turned, and kept white with 
great care, They likewiſe uſe wooden ſpits for roaſting ; 
aud, to prevent the apartments in which they ſit being in- 
commoded by heat, fmoke, or the fumes of victuals, their 
kitchens are placed at a ſmall diſtance from their houſes. 

It has been obſerved, that the language of the negroes 
gradually alters as you paſs along from eaſt to weſt, As 
arts and ſciences are entirely unknown to theſe people, 
their language conſiſts but of few words, yet is ſufficient 
for all the purpo'es of life. However, from their poverty 
ot ſpeech probably ariſes that ſilence which is obſervable 
in all their public meetings and entertainments; the num- 
her of their words being, perhaps, inſufficient to expreſs 
all their ideas, ſo as to enliven converſation, and furniſh a 
conſtant fund of diſcourſe, 

The Engliſh, Dutch, and other Europeans, who trade 
hither, purchaſe great quantities of cotton cloth, mats, 
and ivory, which is not at all inferior to that on the Ivory 
Ciaſt; but what the natives purchaſe of the northern ne- 
groes, though it is larger than what is found in their own 
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According to Atdins, the timidity of the natives jc .) 
moſt the only obſtruction to an advantageous trade with 
this coaſt. They ſurround the ſhips in their canoes which 
they row with great dexterity; and if they happen to "Ia 
a cabocero on board, ſing all the while out of reſpect 8 

ect to 
him. Before they board a {hip they examine her cc * 
and when they have mounted the deck, betray their ſours 
by an impatience and anxiety viſible in every countenance, 
which makes them hurry over bulinets ; and oon the 
lighteſt accident leap into the ſea, When a cabocerg 
comes on board, he inftantly ſhews the Captain a certiß. 
cate from the laſt European ſhip that touched there. ; 
teſtimony of the kindneſs with which he was treated. 

It would be equally tedious and unneceſſary to give 2 
particular account of every ſeparate kingdom in Siara 
Leena, as the natural productions and manners of the 
people are in moſt places nearly the ſame : we ſhall there. 
fore proceed to the great river of Sierra Leona, which lic; 
to the nor- n-weſt of Scher ro, and is by ſome called A. 
tomba, and by others Tagrim, or Tagrin. The mauth of 
this river is three leagues wide; but on failing three or 
four miles up, its breadth is reduced to one mile. The 
entrance does not exceed two fathoms deep, except in a 
narrow channel! that lies cloſe under the mountains, 2nd 
varies from fix to ten fathoms water. 

The north fide of the river being low and flat, the 
ſouthern country, which is filled with high mountains, i; 
properly called Sierra Leona; but moft voyazers give al! the 
coaſt, from Se/cs to Cape Verga, this general appellation. 

In the open and plain country the heat of the ſun is 
intolerable, before any brecze ariſes ; but as a refreſhing 
gale always ſprings up about noon, it renders the country 
very ſupportable. It muſt, however, be allowed an un- 
healthy climate, particularly to the Zurgheans. The con- 
ſtant thunder and rain, with a cloie {tiling heat that more 
particularly prevails during four months in the year, pro- 
duce ſuch a corruption of the air, that all animal food is 
in a few hours reduced to a ſtate of putrefaction, and peo- 
ple are for ſeveral Jays together conhned in their cham- 
bers, to avoid as much as poflible the peſtilential infection 
of the atmoſphere, The tornadoes ſometimes produce a 
moſt frightful and aſtoniſhing ſcene ; the moſt horrible 
darkneſs comes on at mid-day, and all the face of nature 
ſeems ſuddenly changed. However, with whatſoever 
amazement and terror this may ſeize ſtrangers, it is ſel- 
dom attended with any fatal conſequences; and, fo power- 
ful is cuſtom and habit, that it is but little regarded by 
the natives. 

The whole country on each ſide the river is rich in rice 
and millet, which is the chief ſuſtenance of the inhab:- 
tants. The women grind the rice, and form it into lit? 
cakes or balls, which the men ſteep in water, and cat 
without any other preparation. 

Finch, in his voyage, mentions a tree that reſembles 
a beech, and which the negroes call agen. It bears an 
oblong fruit like the pod of a bean, and is diſtinguiſhed by 
its ſize into three kinds, all of which have the molt ma- 
lignant qualities, Theſe fruits are uſed by the natives in 
poiſoning their arrows, and nothing can more eſtectua 
anſwer that purpoſe, as the ſmalleſt quantity entering the 
humours of the body proves fatal. 

The mountainous parts abound in elephants, Hors, fi 
gers, wild boars, different ſorts of apes, together with fer- 


in 


| pents of ſo monſtrous a ſize, that, if any credit is due 


to the accounts which are given, each of them is capa- 
ble of ſwallowing a man whole. Monkeys are fo plentifu, 
that, forming themſelves into bodies, they enter the plan- 
tations, where they ravage and ſpoil every thing before 
them. One kind of theſe animals, which the natives ca 
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barry, is very tall, and of an amazing docility. The 
are probably the ſame with the orang-outang, When they 
are taken young, they are taught to walk erect, and fe- 
dom chooſe any other poſture : they grind rice, ſteep it 13 
water, carry it in veſſels on their heads, and are taught to 
turn the ſpit when meat is roaſting, Nothing is too di- 
ficult for theſe imitative animals; they will even op®® 
oyſters, of which they are very fond, with a knife. Ihe 
negroes admire the fleſh of monkies, which they prefer to 
that of all other animals, except the elephant. ; 
The inhabitants of both ſides the river are not ſo black 


and flat-noſed as moſt of the other negroes who — 
. Vs 


country, has a yellow caſt, and is of leſs value. Here 
are alſo purchaſed the ſkins of lions, tygers, panthers, and 
other wild beaſts, with which all the mountains abound, 
This coaſt allo annually affords hve or fix hundred ſlaves; 
but theſe are only ſuch as they buy or obtain in exchange 
— for their commodities from the king of Mundingo, and 
the interior parts of Africa; for cuſtom forbids their en- 
Having any other than criminals, who are ſold for the 
king's emolument. The woods alſo abound in trees which 
are of uſe in dying, and are cut down and brought in logs 
| | to the ſhore, ready to be ſhipped, This wood our merchants 


call cam, and prefer it in many reſpects to Braſil wood, 
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upon them. They adorn their cars with a great number territories, and can make laws, and declare peace or war, 


of toys, and uſually mark their cheeks and noſes with 
certain figures raiſed by a red- hot iron. Their arms are 
loaded with bracelets, and their fingers with iron rings, 
Both ſexes go naked till they arc fiftcen years of age, at 
which time they begin to wear round the waiſt a ſmall 
jece of cloth, or the leaves of trees tormed into aprons, 
They likewiſe wear a leathern girdle, to which hangs a 
long knife, or a poniard but perſons of rank appear 
abroad in a long flowing robe of itriped calico, reſembling 
the Mooriſb dreſs. 5 g 

Authors ſay, that as theſe people are naturally of a mali- 
cious, turbulent, and jealous diſpoſition, they ſeldom live 
long without quarrels and diſſenſions among themſelves; 
and that the Europeans, who are continually expoſed to their 
inſults, can contrive no better way of revenge than burn- 
ing their huts, and ruining their plantations. By this 
account it appears, that if the natives are naturally mali- 
cious, theſe European intruders are no leſs ſo. It is how- 
ever acknowledged, on the other band, that theſe negroes 
are temperate and ſober, from a diſlike to gluttony and 
drunkenneſs : for though they are great admirers of brandy 
and other ſpirituous liquors, they are ſaid never to drink 
to exceſs, eſteeming the wilful loſs of reaſon one of the 
moſt ſhameful vices a man can commit; they have allo | 
great quickneſs of apprehenſion, and delicacy of ſenti- 
ment, but are at the lame time extremely laſcivious and 
effeminate. . 

Anointing their bodies, eſpecially their arms and legs, 
with palm oil, is daily practiſed by the negroes of both 
ſexes, which cannot be omitted without the imputation of 
ſlovenlineſs; and ſome mix with it civet, which they pro- 
cure from civet- cats found on the banks of the Scherbro, 

Their huts are generally round, and their doors paved 
with oyſter and cockle-{nells, two or three croſſes are 
erected in different parts of the houſe, and the whole ſur- 
rounded by limes, papas, plantain-trees, and bee-hives, 
the latter of which they make out of the trunk of a tree, 
and erect upon high poles. 

They have their pallavers, or halls, where the chief 
perſons of the village meet, to adjuſt differences among the 
inhabitants, or with the Europeans. On entering this hal] 
they ſalute each other by bending the elbow, and touch- 
ins the forehead with the hand. After both parties are 
heard, and the caſe has been fuily debated, the equity 
of their ſeveral claims is ſettled by a vet> of the majority 
of the judges. If a man has been defrauded by his neigh- 
bour, he is allowed by cuſtom to ſeize from the other as 
much as amounts to his own loſs; but he muſt prove be- 
foie the judges of that court, that he is no gainer by the 
exchange. 


. 


Of the interior Countries between the Rivers Seſtos and 
Sierra Leona: Of the Empire of MANOW, and the 
Kingdom of Quoja. Of the Policy and Government 
of the Qu:0jansz the State of the Dandaghs, and the 


Ceremonies atiending the Arrival of a foreign Ambaſſu- 
l 
Gr. 


N examining the interior countries between the S/, 
and the Szerra Leona, the firſt people of note we 
meet with are the Quabes, who inhabit the ſouthern banks 
of the river Sgſlos, and are a free people under the pro- 
tection of the emperor of Manoto. Next are the power- 
ful nation of Folgia, and the great empire of Many, the 
limits of each of which are entirely unknown. Both 
theſe kingdoms are watered by the rivers Arvorada and 
unc, which divide Folgia from the kingdom of Carrow. 
The Folgians are dependent on the emperor of anow, 
end the Ducjans upon them. | 
his potent monarch extends his authority over all the 
neighbouring nations, who pay him an annual tribute of 
the produce of their country, or of European merchan- 
diac, purchaſed from the maritime negroes; as cowries, 
ars of iron, and glaſs toys: and the Folgians, in their 
turn, expect the ſame tribute from their vaſſals. But, 
notwithſtanding this ſubmiſſion to the Emperor, each 
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without the permiſſion of any other power. 

The next is the powerful kingdom of LowER Quoja, 
which comprehends all the country from Cape Maſurado 
to the river Scherbro, Upper Quaja is ſituated farther to 
the north-weſt, and is bounded by the Scherbro and the 
kingdom of Hondo on the north, that of Sin on the 
north-weſt, and the kingdom of Eastern Bolm on the 
ſouth. As to the kingdoms of Galis, Galavey, Hondo, and 
Carrow, we know nothing more than their names, and 
that they form a chain behind the maritime provinces 
from Quoja to Mittombo, It is remarkable, that the Quo- 
jans maintain their authority over the extenſive and po- 
tent kingdoms of Silm, Bolm, &c. by the ſame policy with 
which the emperor of Manow preſerves his power over 
the Folgians, Quejans, and all the country from the river 
Seftos to the Sierra Leona, Their councils are compoſed 
of the oldeſt, wiſeſt, and moſt experienced perſons in the 
nation ; their government is mild, and the diſtribution of 
juſtice ſimple and equitable, 

Though the Quejans are tributary to the Folgians, yet 
the prince of the latter people gives the king of Quoja the 
title of Dandagh, which he himſelf receives from the em- 
peror of Manow; and the king of Qua allows it to the 
monarchs of Sim and Bolm, who pay him the ſame ſub- 
miſſion that his ſuperior exacts. This title of Dandagh is 
conferred with ſome extraordinary ceremonies, Thus, 
when the King of 22a is inſtalled by the king of Folgia 
he proſtrates himſelf upon the earth, till the other mon- 
arch, having ſprinkled over his body a handful of duſt, 
aſks him what title he chooſes to bear; when having 
made his anſwer, it is proclaimed in a loud voice by an 
herald, repeated by the king of Folgia, and echoed by the 
joyful and numerous aſſembly of ſpectators. The new 
Dandagh being then deſired to rife, the king of F;loig 
inveſts him with the ſword of ſtate, puts a quiver upon 
his left ſhoulder, a bow in one hand, and arrows in the 
other ; and the ceremony is concluded by the king of Qua- 
Ja's doing him homage, and making him preſents of cloth, 
table- furniture, and kitchen utenſils. 

The Dandaghs, who are abſolute within their domi— 
nions, defend their prerogatives againſt the incroachments 
of the people, and yet never ſcruple paying their ſubmiſ- 
ſion to a ſuperior Dandagh. A great part of the ſtate of 
one of theſe princes conſiſts in the number of his women 
brought from diſtant countries; and when he appears in 
public he fits leaning upon a ſhield, to ſhew that he is the 
protector of his people. 

When a ſubject demands an audience of the Dandda h, 
he firſt make preſents to the chief women of the ſeraglio, 
who carry them to the prince, and ſolicit him to permit 
ſuch an one to enter his preſence, and proſtrate himſelf 
before him. If the prince conſents, the preſents are ac- 
cepted, and the viſiter introduced; otherwiſe they are re- 
turned, and the petitioner retires, without preſuming to 
approach the palace again till he has made his peace with 
the king. When an offender has obtained his pardon, 
and leave to approach the monarch, he adyances ſlowly, 
with a low inclination of his body ; and, on coming be- 
fore the mat on which the king is ſeated, he falls upon his 
knees, and kifles the king's hand, which is extended for 
that purpoſe, reſpectfully pronouncing the word Dan- 
dagh z upon which the king anſwers, I forgive you; and, 
if he be a perſon of high rank, orders him to fit on a ſtool, 
or a mat, placed at a ſmall diſtance ; otherwiſe he muſt 
ſtand in his ſovereign's preſence. 

If a foreign ambaſſador is coming to court, he ſtops on 
the frontiers of the kingdom, and ſends one of his train 
with notice of his approach ; upon which a nobleman is 
immediately diſpatched to welcome him, and in the 
mean time preparations are made for his reception, 
When he makes his public entry, he is attended by a 
multitude of the officers and guards, dreſſed in the richeſt 
manner of the country, each having a bow in his hand, 
and a quiver filled with arrows on his ſhoulder. The 
proceſſion is made amidſt the found of warlike inftru- 
ments, while thouſands of people dancing, keep time to 
the muſic. On their arrival at the palace, the ambaſſador 
is received between two lines of the Dandagb's body- 
guards, 4" cluthed for the occaſion, and paſſes on to the 
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chamber of audience. If he is ſent from the king of Fol- 
21a, his attendants are permitted the privilege of dancing 
between the lines of the life-guard ; and when the dance 
is finiſhed, the whole retinue enter the audience-chamber, 
and kiſs the ground before the king. They then approach 
the throne, while the ambaſlador, turning his back upon 
the king, bends his bow, falls upon his knee, and by his 
menacing poſtures ſhews his inclination to defend him 
againſt all his enemies. During this ceremony, his retinue 
dance to ſome ſongs compoſed in honour of the king; 
and the Quejans return the compliment, by reciting verſes 
in praiſe of the ambaſſador and his maſter. 

Theſe mutual eulogies being concluded, the ambaſſador 
ſends the principal perſon in his train to proſtrate himſelf 
before the king, his own character exempting him from 
that ſubmiſſion. Suddenly the ambaſſador commands 
ſilence, and begins his harangue, which the royal inter- 
preter explain; word by word. If the diſcourſe relates to 
affairs of ſtate, it is referred to the king's council ; other- 
wiſe an immediate anſwer is given, and the ambatlador is 
conducted to the apartments provided for him. At night 
a number of ſervants flock to his houle, to offer him their 
aſſiſtance in rendering his ſituation commodious; and af— 
terward the king's women, dreſſed in their richeſt habits, 
attend him with plates of rice, and the moſt delicate food 
the country affords, After the king has ſupped, he ſends 
him a large quantity of palm wine, and preſents to his 
maſter, which generally conſiſt of large veſſels and diſhes 


of copper. 


SECT. UL . 

The Manners of the interior Negroes in general; their Mar- 
riage Ceremonies z and thoſe which attend their naming a 
Child. Their Laws in relation to Inheritances ; their 
Language, and Funeral Rites. 


H E negroes of the interior countries, as well as 

thoſe on the coaſt, are ſaid to be ſo libidinous as 
to ſhorten their lives, and even to emaſculate themſelves 
before they reach their prime. The women, who are 
equally addicted to the pleaſures of ſenſe, uſe filtres, po- 
tions, and herbs ſuppoſed to be poſſeſſed of provocative 
qualities, in drefling proviſions for their huſbands, This 
is ſaid to be their greateſt vice, and indeed nothing 
can be more prejudicial to ſociety, In every other re- 
ſpect, they are ſaid to be temperate, modeſt, gentle, and 
ſociable, in a far greater degree than the negroes on the 
coaſt. 
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neighbours, but be afteCtionate to his own ; and 


a woman is diſcovered to be pregnant, 
livery. 

The child has a name given him on the tenth d 
ter its birth, when the father with all his domeſtics ; 
ed with bows and arrows, make a tour round the arg 
ſinging a kind of triumphant ſong, accompanied with ns 
ſtrumental muſic; and all the people they meet in the; 
way join their voices: afterward a perſon takes Fox 
infant, and lays him upon a ſhield that is placed in 8 
midſt of the aſſembly; puts a bow and arrow in the ; : 
lant's hands, and then pronounces a long diſcourſe t, 5 
ſpectators; after which he addreſſes himfelf to the irs, © 
wiſhing him proſperity ; that he may reſemble hi- ate 
and like him be induſtrious, faithful, and hoſpitable. pies. 
he may be able to build his own houſe, and to condud 


his own affairs; have no inclination for the wives ot his 


till after her de. 


ay af. 


ſhort, that he may be neither a drunkard, a glutton 1 
a ſpendthrift. The harangue being concluded, he Th 
him a name, reſtores him to the arms of his mother ſo 
nurſe, and the afſembly diſperſes, except a few {+14 
friends, who have an entertainment provided for : 
and ſpend the day in feſtivity and mirth. 

If the child proves a female, it is carried by the mg. 
ther or nurſe to the midſt of the town, where the ok 
courle is greateit, and there laid upon a mat, with a 
ſtick in its hand, A female orator pronounces the ha. 
rangue, with prayers that the child may inherit the ac. 
compliſhments of the mother, and like her be poſſeſſed of 
every female virtue, as chaſtity, obedience to her hu. 
band, affection for her children, and reſolution to aid 
follow, and ſupport her lord in all dangers and Giflicul. 
ties, 

The eldeſt fon is allowed to inherit all the effegz 
and women of his father, except his giving ſmall jr. 
tions to the younger ſons ; but a married man who dics 
without male iſſue, paſſes over his daugiters, and leaves 
his ſubſtance to his nephews ; and if the whole male line 
happens to be extinct, the effects then belong to the 
crown, only the king is to ſee that care be taken of the 
daughters. 

The chief employment of theſe negroes conſiſts in cul. 
tivating the earth; for they have no fiſhing, except in a 
few rivers; nor trade, but in exchanging the productions 
of their plantations for the hih and other commodities 
found among the negroes of the coaſt, 

The general language of the inland countrics is thc 
Quojan, though ſeveral provinces have particular dialects, 
which almoſt form a new language. The neproes of 
rank endeavour to talk with elegance, and are particular 


them, 
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They have an averſion to the ſhedding of human ly fond of ſimilies, allegories, and parables; thus the 

| 8 blood, and ſeldom make war but in their own defence. | moſt trivial diſcourſe has ſomething of poetical ornament: 
. They are united by the cloſeſt bonds of friendſhip, and | nor are they entirely ignorant of the ſciences, eſpecially c 
3H} are always ready to afliſt and relieve each other, If af aſtronomy, tor they diſtinguiſh the time of the night by t 
bl | þ friend be under misfortunes, they will ſhare their clothes, | the ſtars. | ] 
i their proviſions, and all they have with him; and ſhould } In this country the ceremonies of interment in gene- { 
| | 4 it be their caſe to be diſtreſſed, they would meet with the | ral reſemble thoſe related of the other neighbouring na- f 

17 ſame treatment from him. If a perſon happens to die | tions, but differ in ſome particulars, The body being 
15 when his effects are not ſufficient to bury him, his friends waſhed, they prop it up in an erect poſture, acorn the \ 
145 contribute to his interment, and attend with the ſame re- hair, dreſs it in its beſt clothes, put a bow and arrow 
[| 3 ſpect as if he had divided an eſtate among them. in its hands; and in the mean while the friends per- | 
981 i: Polygamy, as in all the other negro nations, is en- form a kind of mock ſkirmiſh ; after which falling upon l 

f is 's couraged ; but how numerous ſoever their wives may | their knees with their backs to the corpſe, they with 2 
1145 | be, the huſband chiefly attaches himſelf to one. The menacing air draw their bows, and vow to be revenzed 7 
Hz marriage ceremony is much the fame as in other coun- | on any one who has been acceſſary to the death of their 0 
14 tries, only the bridegroom muſt make three nuptial pre- friend, or ſhall dare to aſperſe his character. They then c 
1 ſents to his intended bride, The firſt generally conſiſts | ſtrangle ſome of their ſlaves, whom they exhort to attend 0 
3H 4 cither of a piece of coral, or ſome glaſs trinkets; the | their friend in the next world with great diligence; c 
2 VP ſecond is uſually compoled of pieces of cloth for ap- | but before theſe unhappy victims are thus offered at the i 
31 i pare]; and the third is a ſmall cheſt or box, in which | ſhrines of ſuperſtition and ignorance, they feed them | 
88 9 ſhe is to depoſit her moſt valuable effects. The va- | with all the delicacies the country affords, At lengti t 
$9137] jue of all theſe is proportioned to the wealth and af- | the corpſe is laid upon a plank or bier, and carried upon V 
$14 fection of the bridegroom ; and, in return, the father | the ſhoulders of men to the grave, into which it is t 
1 11 of the lady makes the hufband a preſent of two ſuiis | thrown, together with the bodies of the ſacrificed ſlaves, Y 
| i Bi of clothes, a quiver filled with arrows, a ſword and | their mats, baſons, and kitchen utenſils, Over all !s V 
[| f belt, and three or four baſkets of rice, The care of | thrown another mat, and upon this abundance of earth. n 
3H the male children devolves upon the father, and that of The relations build round the grave a hut, with an iro! iy 
5 i the females on the mother. Both here and on the coaſt | rod at the top, to which are ſuſpended the bow and at- 
1170 they abſtain ſrom the connubial embrace from the inſtant | rows, and other arms of the deceaſed, by way of ele * 

ö | | cutcheon. 
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cutcheon. But if the deceaſed be a female, inſtead of 
arms they hang up all the implements of domeſtic induſ- 
try, For ſeveral months all kind of proviſions and liquors 
dre brought to the tomb to nouriſh the deceaſed in the 
next world; for they ſuppoſe it will be ſome time before 
he has cleared his new plantations, and formed connec- 
tions in a ſtrange country. | ; 

They uſually bury all who belong to the ſame family 
in one grave, at a ſmall diſtance from the place where they 
have died, and theſe burying- places are generally choſen 
jn ſome deſerted village. They eſteem human blood too 
tecious to be ſpilt, and therefore ſtrangle the ſlaves deſ- 
tined for ſacrifices, This barbarous cuſtom, however, 
declines in moſt provinces ; and where it is ſtil] retained, 
arents uſually conceal themſelves and their children, upon 
the leaſt appearance of danger to the king's life, when a 
number of theſe ſacrifices are made, | 
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Cf tlie Religion of the interior Kingdoms of Sierra Leona. 


HESE different nations acknowledge one Supreme 
Being, the Creator of all things, to whom they | 


7 


attribute infinite power, and infinite knowledge; this being 
they call Canns. They believe that the dead are converted 
into ſpirits, whom they call januanins, or protectors, who 
arc employed in guarding their former friends. A negro, 
who flies from any danger, haftes to the tomb of his 
patron ſpirit ; and if he gſcapes, it is attributed to the pro- 
tection of the inviſible being: in return for which he 
ſacrifices a eo, rice, and palm- wine, in the preſence of 
the living friends of the fanuanin, who ſing and dance 
round the tomb, When the Lusjans have received any 
injury, they fly to the groves, the ſuppoſed reſidence of 
the jaruanins, and there pouring out their complaints, be- 
ſeech them to grant their aſliſtance in obtaining revenge, 
or to mediate with Cann in their behalf. In all difficul- 
ties and emergencies they bave likewiſe recourſe to them. 
In ſhort, their veneration for the ſpirits of the deceaied 
is extreme, Every village has a ſacred grove ſet apart for 
thcir worſhip, to which great quantities of proviſions are 
brought in the proper ſeaſons. Here alto perſons labour- 
ing under any affliction implore the aid of the januanins; 
but women, children, and {laves, are prohibited entering 
theſe ſacred retreats ; for a treſpaſs of this nature would 
pas for the moſt abominable ſacrilege, which they ſuppoſe 
would be inſtantly puniſhed in the moſt exemplary and 
tragical manner. | 

The Quojans have no leſs faith in magicians and ſor— 
cerers than in ſpirits; for theſe they imagine ſuck human 
diood, and are the inveterate enemies of mankind, They 
likewiſe believe there are other enchanters, whom they 
ftyle bill's, that have a power over the ſeaſons, and can 
forward or entirely ſtop the growth of rice. 

Tue Quejans never venture to paſs through a' wood 
without company, for fear of meeting with a 6/7; buſied 
in cuſling plants and herbs; and generally fortify them- 
(elves with a charm againſt the /ava, or devil, and all his 
min'iters, 

hefe imaginary inviſthle agents, eſpecially the janua- 
uns, are made the moving ſprings by which the affairs 
of government are conducted; for if a woman be ac- 
cuicd of adultery, and no other proof but the allegation 
of her huſband appears, ſhe is acquitted upon beſeeching 
e ſpirit, named belli poari, to confound her if ſhe varies 
from the truth; but if ſhe be afterward convicted, the 
law ordains that her huſband fhall bring her in the night 
to a puvlic place, where a council fits, Here, after in- 
voking the januanins, her eyes are covered, to prevent 
her ſzeing thoſe beings, who are to carry her out of the 
world; and ſhe is left for a while in the belief, that this 
will certainly be her fate. When ſhe has ſuffered the 
moft dreadful apprehenſions, and the moſt painful ſuſ- 
pente, the oldeſt in council begins a ſolemn diſcourſe 
on the ſhamefulneſs of a diſorderly life, threatening her 
wich the moſt cruel puniſhment if the perſiſt in it. Sud- 


- 


denly a confuſed murmur, that paſſes for the voice of the 
Januanins, is heard, declaring, that though her crime me- 
rits the moſt rigorous chaſtiſement, ſhe will be pardoned, 
on account of its being her firſt tranſgreſſion; enjoining 
certain mortifications, and recommending the moſt auſtere 
chaſtity. But if ſhe fall a ſecond time under the ſame cen- 
ſure, and the preſumptions are clear, the bellimo, or high- 
prieſt, with one of his miniſters, and proper officers, go 
carly to her houſe, making a prodigious noiſe with a kind 
of rattles, and ſeizing her, bring her to court, obliging 
her to walk three times round the market-place, attended 
by the ſame noiſe and inſtruments, all of the ſociety of 
bell; being admitted evidences of what happens. Then, 
without hearing her defence, or promiſes of reformation, 
they conduct her to a wood ſacred to the januanins, from 
which time ſhe is never more heard of, nor are the people 
ever permitted to mention her name; the negroes being 
ſo credulous as to imagine, that the is carried out of the 
world by the januanins. 

They have a feſtival at the approach of the new moon, 
which is chiefly obſerved in the country villages ; but 
ſtrangers are not allowed to be preſent at theſe cere- 
monies. The reaſon they aſſign for this practice is 
more ridiculous than the cuſtom itſelf ; for they ſay, 
that the firſt day of the moon being a bloody day, the: 
rice would change to a red colour, were theſe ceremonies 
to be neglected. | 

There are other ſuperſtitious ceremonies equally ob- 
ſerved by the negroes of Manow, Folgia, Hondo, Seſtos, 
Silm, and Belm; in each of which is eſtabliſhed a ſo- 
city called belli, which is properly a ſeminary for the 
education of youth, of which the king is viſitor or ſu- 
perior. Here the young men learn to dance, fight, fiſh, 
hunt, and eſpecially to chaunt a certain hymn called be{/:- 
dong, or tne praiſes of the bellis, conſiſting of the repeti- 
tion of ſome lewd expreſſions, joined to the molt indecent 
and laſcivious poſtures. 

This ſchool is always ſeated in a thick wood of palm- 
trees, and includes a compaſs of nine or ten miles, in 
which they build huts and clear plantations, for the lup— 
port of the ſcholars. All females are forbid to approach 
the ſacred grove; and to render this prohibition the more 
effectual, the girls are taught from their infancy to be- 
lieve, that if they violate ſo ſacred a law, the beilis will 
deſtroy them with the moſt excruciating tortures, The ſtu- 
dents are alſo ſtrictly forbid to paſs beyond certain bounds, 
or to converſe with any but the ſtudents, during the 
time they ſtay there, which is five years; and as theſe 
are known by a peculiar mark, no excuſe is admitted to 
extenuate the offence. This mark is extremely viſible, it 
conſiſting of cicatrices made from the ear to the ſhouider 
by hot irons ; a painful operation, to which all mult ſub- 
mit before they are duly matriculated, after which they 
have a new name. 

While they reſide in this retreat, they go entirely 
naked. On the day they have finiſhed their ſtudies, they 
are conducted to a village built for that purpoſe, where 
they receive the viſits of their relations of both ſexes, 
and have all the conveniencies of bathing and anointing 
themſelves, | 

After their friends have ſpent a few days in poliſhing 
their manners, their necks are adorned with glaſs beads 
and leopards teeth, their legs are encircled by copper 
rings and bells, and their head covered with a cap of 
cher. With theſe marks of wiſdom, and adorned with 
plumes of feathers, they are publickiy conducted to the 
palace, where they are ranged in order, amidit ſurround - 
ing crowds of ſpeCtators, eſpecially women, who flock 
from all parts to gratify their curioſity. They firſt un- 
cover their heads, and afterward repeat, one after another, 
the hymn and dance taught them at the gpllege for this 
occaſion, The dance being finiſhed, Hagena, or 
teacher, calls his own pupil, and delivers him over to his 
parents, letting them know the name he had given him 
upon entering the college. ; 

A perſon who has paſſed through his ſtudies with re- 
putation, is eſteemed qualified for all employments, and 
is entitled to a number of important privileges; but the 


quolgas, or dunces, who have either not been admitted 
into 
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into the ſociety, or were incapable of inſtruction, are, by 
an eſtabliſhed law, excluded from all public offices. 

They have alſo a female inſtitution of the ſame nature. 
At a time appointed by the king, a number of ſmall huts 
are erected in the midſt of a remote wood, for the recep- 
tion of thoſe young females who chooſe to be initiated into 
the myſteries of the ſociety, When they firſt meet, the 
ſeguilly, an ancient matron of diſtinction, appointed by 
the king to preſide over the reſt, enters upon the office, by 
giving an entertainment to her ſcholars, and then exhorts 
them to comply with the laws of the ſiſterhood, to live 
together in perfect harmony, and labours to reconcile 
them to this ſhort receſs of four months from the world. 
Upon this they ſhave their heads, throw off the few 
clothes they wear, and remain naked during their abode 
in the ſeminary. They are no ſooner {tripped than they 
are conducted to a rivulet, where they are waſhed, anoint- 
ed, and circumciſed, by cutting off part of the clitorts ; 
an operation ſoon over, and eaſily healed, 

Their ſtudies conſiſt in learning to dance and ſing verſes, 
which are equally indecent, both in the words and poſtures, 
with thoſe taught the boys in the male college. No men 
are allowed to viſit them, and even the women who enter 
their bounds are firſt ſtripped naked. When the time of 
their noviciate is expired, their parents ſend them pieces 
of ſcarlet cloth, copper rings, and bracelets, glaſs neck- 
laces, and other ornaments. Thus equipped, they march 
to the royal palace, preceded by the matron, the inhabi- 
tants of whole provinces aſſembling to behold them. 
There the matron fits idle, while the girls friſk it away, 
dancing and ſinging merrily to the ſound of a tabor ; 
after which they are delivered to their ſeveral families, 
with applauſes proportioned to their merit, and the pro- 
ficiency they have made. 


e Vo 


A Deſcription of the River GAMBIA, and of the Engliſh and | 


other European Forts upon it; with a conciſe Account of 
the Trade carried on with the Negroes on its Banks. 


HE great river Gambia was formerly known by the 

name of Gambro, which is ſtill retained by the 
French. This river diſcharges itſelf into the ocean be- 
tween Cape Verd and Cape Roxs; or, to ſpeak with more 
preciſion, between Cape St. Mary on the ſouth, and Bird 
or Broken Iſland on the north, which are ſix leagues 
diſtant from each other. The river is divided by a multi- 
tude of iſlands and ſand-banks; and its broadeſt channel 
does not exceed three leagues. At Fear, fifty leagues up 
the river, it is a mile broad; a forty-gun thip may fail 
up thither : and at Baracconda, which is five hundred 
miles diſtance from its mouth, it is navigable for ſhips of 
an hundred and fifty tons burthen. The ſeaſon for mak- 
ing this voyage is from December till June, when the 
river flows in a ſmooth, equal, and not very rapid ſtream; 
but during the reſt of the year the paſſage up it is difficult, 
if not impaſtable, on account of the extraordinary ſwell 
occaſioned by the rains, which fall in theſe countries with 
great violence. 

Many attempts have been made to penetrate to the 
ſource of this river ; but all of them have been unſuc- 
ceſsful, the Engl; ſeldom reaching farther than Barac- 
conda. 

From Fames's I//and, which is near the mouth of the 
river, to Baracconda, the ſoundings are never leſs than four 
fathoms and a half in the ſhalloweſt parts of the true 
channel, and are generally from five to eleven. The river 
15 enriched with a multitude of beautiful iſlands, ſome 
covered with wood, and filled with animals. Theſe fre- 
quently render it extremely narrow; but this inconveni— 
ence is balanced by its depth being increaſed, from the wa- 
ter being there confined within narrower limits. 

As the chief trade with the natives of Gambia is carried 
on with the Engliſb, we ihall begin with deſeribing their 
ſettlements upon it. The time when they füſt began to 


| ings, forms a moſt agreeable proſpect, only equalicdY 
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were the firſt r -uy that eſtabliſhed this commere- 
However, Labat aſſerts, that the merchants of Diepp: = 
Roan were conſiderable traders on this river before ra 
Portugueſe began their diſcoveries in Africa: but 1; fh. 
Normans found it leſs advantageous than their chile, 
with the coaſt of Guinea, which brought gold and dean 
to France, they at laſt abandoned it for their eſtabliſh. 
ments on the ſouthern coaſt of Africa. EE 

Whether there be any truth in the above aſſertion, we 
ſhall not here pretend to determine: it is certain that the 
Portugueſe, eager in the ſearch of diſcoveries, and of what. 
ever could contribute to the advancement of trade, eſta- 
bliſhed factories not only along the coaſt, but in the in- 
terior kingdoms up the Gambza, as high as the Erglifh 
trade at preſent ; which is proved by the ruins cf many 
forts in different places. The Engliſb at length ſucceedel 
the Portugueſe in the trade up this river, taking poſſeſnon 
of a number of advantageous poits which the others had 
abandoned, and fortifyirg themſelves on a ſmall ifl;nq 
between Albreda and iljray, ſituated at the diſtance gf 
{ix miles from the mouth of the river. Here they built 
a fort, which was razed to the ground by the French 
and being rebuilt, was afterward deſtroyed by pirates; , 
loſs which the company could never have recovered with- 
out the aſſiſtance of parliament, 

The next eſtabliſhment of the Engliſb company is on 
the river Cabata, which falls into the Gambia almoſt. 
oppolite to the ſouth fide of Fames's Iſland; but here the 
trade is inconſiderable, the chief purpoſe of the factory 
being to furniſh Fames's Fort with proviſions. On the 
north {ide of the river, oppoſite to Fames's Ifland, ſtands 
the Engliſb factory of Zilfray, or Gillyfree, which is plcz. 
ſantly ſituated, and ſupplies Fames's Fort with all kinds of 
vegetables. Here the king of Barra exacts a duty upon 
all ſhipping that paſs up the river, to which the Engliſh, 
as well as other Europeans, are obliged to ſubmit. 

Jamzs's For, or, as it is uſually called, Fames Fort, is 
ſituated on a ſmall iſland of the fame name, in the middle 
of the Gambia, the whole breadth of the river heing here 
about ſeven miles. The iſland is the property of the /ng- 
liſh; but ſubject to a ſmall tribute to the king of Barra. 
It is about three-quarters of a mile round; the fort is re- 
gular, and defended by four batteries, each mounting ſeen 
pieces of cannon, which on every fide command the river, 
Under the walls of the fort, facing the water, are erect- 
ed two batteries, each mounted with four twenty-four 
pounders; and between both are planted ſmaller guns for 
ſalutes, The whole artiliery of the fort amounts tu fotty- 
tive pieces of cannon. Within the walls are a number of 
very commodious apartments for the governor, chief mer- 
chants, factors, writers, and military officers, the lower 
apartments being employed in magazines and {torchoujes, 
The ſoldiers, artificers, ſervants, and ſlaves of the fort, are 
lodged in barracks without the walls; but theſe are built 
with ſtone and lime, and are ftrong and convenient as the 
fort itſelf, the whole being ſurrounded with paliſadocs, as 
well as by the river, and by canals drawn from it. Uader- 
neath the apartments of the ſervants are maguzines, and 
the ſlaves are lodged below the ſoldiers barracks. 

The next Eugliſb factory is at Vintain, or Bilan, 
upon a river of the fame name, which falls imo tae 
Gambia, about ſix miles above Fames's Fort. The chief 
commerce of this ſmall factory conſiſts in bides, ivoty, 
and wax, Eight miles farther up the river is a factory 
called Fereja, ſituated in a kingdom of the fame name, 
which affords little trade beſides that of wax, of which 
there is great plenty. The next is a ſmail factory at 
Tankecwal, in the kingdom of Caen, on the ſouth ſide 
of the Gambia; and ſomething higher up the river is the 
factory of Foar, ſituated three miles up the country n the 
dominions of the king of Barjaily, There is not upon 
the whole river a more flouriſhing trade than is car 
ed on by this town and factory. Higher up the tler 
are the factories of Samy, Yamyakenga, and Fataden- 
da; which laſt place is ſituated at Jeait four hundred 
and cighty miles from the ſea; and yet Mr. Mone ob. 
ſerves, that the river is as broad as the 7hames at Ti 
bury Fort, Here the Gambia, with its beautiful wind- 
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the verdute of the trees and the fertility of the adjacent 
ey at Cantor, ſeveral provinces of which are ſur- 
ages on three fides by theſe delightful curvatures of 
2 principal articles of trade on this river are gold, 
155 wory, and Wax ; for as to the gum: trade, it is not 
et brought to any degree of perfection. I he factors, in 
ſome years, purchaſe above two tnouſand flaves, molt of 
hich are priſoners of war, perſons ſtolen from neigh- 
pouring countries, or criminals; though ſome are the 
children of thoſe who are born flaves, and are bred by the 
geſcendaats of the Portugueſe, who make them an article 
of trade. Since the ſlave- trade became lo profitable to the 
negtoe Princes, it has ſubverted the courſe of juitice z and 
not only every crime, but every flight miſdemeanor, is 
uniſhed with flavery. Thus murder, adultery, theft, 
and robbery are confounded with the moſt trivial faults, 
and all puniſhed in the ſame manner. Mr. Aoore ob— 
(eres, that a negroe ſhooting an arrow at a tyger who 
had killed his goat, had the misfortune to flay a man ; 
whey, though the king was inforgied of the circumſtance 
of this fact, be had the inhumanity to {ell the unhappy 
wretch, with bis wife, children, and effects, among tue 
other ſlaves for whom he had bargained with the £1g!yh, 
Large quantities of ivory are {ometimes brought tO the 
ſactoties from Mundingo. The negroes procure it cither 


by hunting elephants, and {laying them with their at. 


rows, ſwords, or darts, or from ſuch of theie animals as 
have died a natural death. The bees-wax, of which pro- 
digious quantities are produced in all the kingdoms along 
the Gambia, is another article of commerce, 


. p 


Of the Kingdom ef MunpinGo, with an Account of the 
Manners and Cuitoms of the Natives. 


HERE are a great variety of kingdoms, principali- 
ties, and petty ſtates between the rivers Se Leo- 
ra and Senegal, of which we ſcarcely know the names, 
travellers haviug related only ſuch trivial circumſtances as 
fell under their own obſervation, or occurrences merely 
relating to the trade and navigation of the Gambia; but 
with reſpect to the extent of the dominions, and the pe- 
culiar cuſtoms of the different nations, their religion, po- 
licy, and laws, they are almoſt entirely ſileht; and we 
know little, except what relates to the Hundingoes, Fol- 
liffs, Pholeys or Foulies, and Portugueſe» When this 
country was conquered by the laſt- named people, about 
the year 1429, ſome of that nation ſettled in it, who 
having from that time cohabited with theſe Mundingoes, 
they are at length become nearly as black as the unmixed 
natives; but as this mixed race ſtil] retain a ſort of bat- 
tard Portugueſe language, and as they chriſten and marry 
by the help of a prieſt annually ſent thither from St. Jago, 
one of the Cape de Verd I/lands, they ſtill eſteem themiz1ves 
Pirtugucſe Chriſtians, as much as if they were actually 
natives of Portugal; and nothing makes them more angry 
than to call them negroes, that being a term they uſe on- 
ly for ſlaves. 

The various nations that dwell on the banks of the 
Gambia, and extend to Cape Verga, have the general name 
of Mundingaes, and are ſaid to reſemble each other not on- 
ly in their complexion, features, and language, but in 
their manners and policy. The kingdom is of vaſt ex- 
tent, both along the coaſt, and into the interior countries 
on the banks of the Gambia; but its frontiers cannot be 
determined with any degree of certainty. 

Mr. Azore obſerves, that the natives are generally of a 
et- black complexion, and are remarkable for the flatneſs 
of their noſes, and the thickneſs of their lips. Janeguin, 

owever, affirms, that theſe features are by no means 
natural to them, but the conſequence of the cuſtom of 
the women's ſuckling their children over their ſhoulders ; 
and Moore attributes it to the great care taken to form 
their features to that caſt ; for nothing, he obſerves, is 
in their opinian ſo beautiful as large noftrils, flat noſes, 


thick lips, and, among the women, large, looſe, and flab- 
y breaſts, 
Vor, | 
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The people are ſociable, rational, and humane. When- 
ever Mr. Moore viſited their towns, he met with the moſt 
cordial reception, the men running out to welcome his 
arrival by kiſſing his hands; though ſome women, who 
had never beheld a white man, fled at the ſight of him, 
Some even preſſed him to cater their huts, and entertain- 
ed him in the beſt manner they were able, bringing out 
their wives and daughters for him to ſalute; their aſto— 
niſhment and curioſity being equally raiſed by his com- 
plexion, habit, ſpeech, and manners, | 

Theſe people are in general britk and lively, and paſs 
away half their time in muſic, dancing, mirth, and a 
good-humoured gatety; yet being fond of company, and 
at the ſame time warm and impetuous, they fall into fre— 
quent quarrels, and the diſcord of the night frequently 
deſtroys the pleaſures of the day, Nothing is more uſual; 
upon any affront or injurious expreſſion, than challenges 
to ſingle combat; but their heat ſubliding almoſt as ſoon 
as kindled, they ſeldom fight a deliberate battle, for all 
the blows that are uſually given are the effects of ſudden 
paſſion. But when they really engage, nothing can be more 
furious than the animoſity with which they ruſh upon 
each other with whatever weapons happen to lic in their 
way. The fury of tygers,” ſays Jh, © is far infe- 
rior to theirs, every organ and limb exprefling the keeneſt 
hatred z their eyes ſeem to dart fire; they gnaſh their 
teeth, and pour forth the moſt opprobrious and vilifying 
expreſſions ; nor is their animoſity confined to invectives, 
for when they fight, the diſpute is commonly ended by 
the death of one of the parties, and ſometimes in a bloody 
war between two nations, each taking part with their 
country man,” | 

Ia points of honour they are extremely jealous, parti- 
cularly in reſpect to pride of birth and anceſtry. While 
Mr. More was at Butto, on the river Gambia, he ſaw a 
diſpute of honour ariſe between Bo- John, who was a 
prince of the blood, and a ſon of the reigning monarch. 
Lach flew to arms, and were fired with ſuch reſentment, 
that the ſpectators had the utmoſt difficulty to prevent fa- 
tal conſequences ; and yet the whole contention only pro- 
ceeded from a compariſon of their parentage, Though 
they were parted, there was no preventing a formal chal- 
lenge, after which the author found it no hard matter to 
reconcile them; but at the very time they were vowing a 
ſincere friendſhip, they alſo threatened to reſume the diſ- 
pute as ſoon as they had a proper opportunity, as if they 
thought menaces neceſſary to prevent the by- ſtandets en- 
tertaining a mean opinion of their courage. 

The character of the people who inhabit the interior 
parts of the country is ſaid to have been of late much 
amended : formerly they were diſtinguiſhed as extremely 
crafty and knaviſh, even in the moſt trifling affairs. If a 
perſon had fold any thing in the morning, it was allowa— 
ble for bim to retract his bargain, upon offering reſtitu— 
tion before ſun-ſet : a cuſtom that gave occaſion for much 
fraud; for if a perſon had bought only a fow!, or an egg, 
he could not, without much danger, cat it before the next 
day, as he might be ſubject to pay ten times the value, 
ſhould reſtitution be demanded, and he unable to produce 
it. Theſe pernicious practices are, however, in a good 
meaſure aboliſhed, commerce with ſtrangers having taught 
them the neceſſity of being delicate in points that affect 
their credit. 

The men ſalute each other by ſhaking hands; but if a 
man ſalutes a woman, he runs his noſe cloſe to her, as if 
to ſmell her, and falls back twice, It is the higheſt in- 
dignity to oſter their left hand in ſalutations. When a 
man, after an abſence of two or three days, returns to his 
family, his women throw themſelves on their knees before 
him; and their omitting this mark of reſpect is thought 
a great crime, and a proof that they entertain little eſteem 
for their lord. | 

Every thing relating to domeſtic ceconomy is left to 
the care of the women, while the men cultivate the rice 
which is requiſite to furniſh food fer. the family, and 
ſpend the reſt of their time in indolence. After Jaying 
up what is ſufficient for their own conſumption, the wo- 
men have a right to diſpoſe of the reſt; but are account- 
able to their huſbands for the profits. The ſame regula- 
tions take place with reſpect to their poultry, of which 
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they breed a great number; for theſe articles are their 

rincipal ſupport, and no inconſiderable branch of trade. 
Many of the Mundingoes take a pride in keeping a crowd 
of ſlaves, whom they treat in fo kind, gentle, and humane 
a manner, that it is not eaſy to diſtinguiſh the maſter from 
the ſlave : the women, in particular, wear necklaces, 
bracelets, and ear-rings of filver, amber, and coral ; and 
Mr. Moore ſays, that he has ſeen female flaves wear trin- 
kets to the value of thirty pounds ſterling, Moſt of theſe 
ſlaves are born in the families of their maſters, and are as 
natural to them as their own children. At Butto, he adds, 
is a village of two hundred ſouls, compoſed of female 
flaves,. all of them belonging to one nobleman of Mundin- 

0, who treats them with the tenderneſs of wives and 
children. In moſt other parts of Affica the maſter has a 
right to ſell all the ſlaves born in his family; but in Mun- 
dingo this is conſidered as a crime; ſo that if any of them 
are diſpoſed ot without their on conſent, and againſt the 
will of their fellow-ſlaves, they all abandon their maſter, 
and ſeek a retreat in another kingdom; for though in 
this caſe he has no power to puniſh them, yet they think 
it diſhonourable to enter into the ſervice of another maſter 
in the ſame kingdom. 

We might here treat of the marriages and funerals of 
the Mundingoes; but a deſcription of theſe and other ce- 
remonies we ſhall defer to another ſection, in which we 
ſhall give a minute deſcription of the cuſtoms of the inte- 
riot negroes on the banks of the Gambia. 


S E C 1. VI. 


Of the Phorkrs, or FOULIES, with an Account of their 
Cultoms and Manners. 


OME authors aſſert, that the kingdom of Pholey is di- 

vided from the kingdom of Jaloſ,f by a lake called, in 

the language of the Mundingoes, Cayor, and ſiretches from 

eaſt to weſt about one hundred and eighty miles; but its 

limits from ſouth to north are not aſcertained, though it 
extends a great way to the ſouthward. 

Mr. Moore, however, gives a very different account, 
and ſays, that the Pholeys live in clans, build towns, and 
are in every kingdom and country on each fide the river; 
yet are not fubje to any of the kings of the country, 
though they live in their territories; for if they are uſed 
Hl in one nation, they break up their towns, and remove 
to another. They have chiefs of their own, who rule 
with ſuch moderation, that every act of government ſeems 
rather an act of the people than of one man. This form 
of government is eaſily adminiſtered, becauſe the people 
are of a good and quiet diſpoſition, and ſo well in- 
ſtructed in what is juſt and right, that a man who does ill 
expoſes himſelf to univerſal] contempt. 

The natives of all theſe countries, not being avaricious 
of land, deſire no more than they can uſe ; and as they do 
not plough with horſes, or other cattle, they can uſe but 
very little; and hence the kings willingly allow the Pho- 
teys to live in their dominions, and cultivate the earth. 

The Pheleys have in general a tawney complexion, 
though many of them are of as deep a black as the Mun- 
dingoes ; and it is ſuppoſed that their alliances with the 
Moors have given them the mixed colour between the 
true olive and the black. They are rather of a low ſta- 
ture, but have a genteel and eaſy ſhape, with an air pecu- 
liarly delicate _ agreeable. | 

Though the Pholeys are ſtrangers in the country, they 
are the greateſt planters in it. They are extremely in- 
duſtrious and frugal, and raiſe much more corn and cot- 
ton than they conſume, which they ſell at reaſonable 
rates; and are fo remarkable for their hoſpitality, that the 
natives eſteem it a bleſſing to have a Pholey town in their 
neighbourhood ; and their behaviour has gained them ſuch 
reputation,. that it is eſteemed infamous for any one to 
treat them in an inhoſpitable manner. Their humanity 
extends to all, but they are doubly kind to people of their 
own race; and if they know of any one of their body be- 
mg made a ſlave, they will readily redeem him. As they 
have plenty of food, they never ſuffer any of their own 
people to want ; but ſupport the old, the blind, and the 
lame, equally with. the others, x 
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Theſe people are ſeldom angry, and Mr. Moor- ob 
ſerves, that he never heard them abuſe each other; pet 
this mildneſs is far from proceeding from want of *. 
rage, they being as brave as any people of Africa 8 
very expert in the uſe of their arms, which are javelins 
cutlaſſes, bows and arrows, and, upon occaſion Wy 
They uſually ſettle near ſome Mandingo town, there bs. 
ing ſcarce any of note up the river that has not a Pþy; 
town near it. Moſt of them ſpeak Arabic, which is 
taught in their ſchools ; and they are able to read the 
Koran in that language, though they have a vulgar tongue 
called Pholey. They are ftrict Mahometans, and hw 
any of them will drink brandy, or any thing ſtronger than 


ö 
ſugar and water. 


The Pholeys are ſo ſkilful in the management of cattle 
that the Mundingoes leave theirs to their care. The whole 
herd belonging to a town feed all day in the ſavannahs, 
and after the crop is off, in the rice- grounds. They 
have a place without each town for their cattle, ſur. 
rounded by a circular hedge, and within this encloſure 
they raiſe a ſtage about eight feet high, and eight or ten 
feet wide, covered with a thatched roof; all the ſides are 
open, and they aſcend to it by a ladder. Round this 
ſtage they fix a number of ſtakes, and when the cattle are 
brought up at night, each beaſt is tied to a ſeparate {take 
with a ſtrong rope made of the bark of trees. The cows 
are then milked, and four or five men ſtay upon the ſtage 
all night with their arms to guard them from the lions, 
tygers, and other wild beaſts. Their houſes are built in 
a very regular manner, they being round ſtructures placed 
in rows at a diſtance from each other to avoid fire, and 
each of them has a thatched roof ſomewhat reſembling z 
high-crowned hat. 

Theſe people are alfo great huntſmen, and not only 
kill Jions, tygers, and other wild beaſts, but frequently go 
twenty or thirty in a company to hunt elephants; whoſe 
teeth they ſel], and whoſe fleſh they ſmoke-dry and eat, 
Keeping it for ſeveral months together. As the elephants 
here generally go in droves of one or two hundred, they 
do great miſchief by pulling up the trees by the roots, and 
trampling down the corn; to prevent which, when the 
natives have any ſuſpicion of their coming, they make fires 
round their corn to keep them out. 

They are almoſt the only people who make butter, and 
ſell cattle at ſome diſtance up the river. They are very 
particular in their dreſs, and never wear any other cloaths 
but long robes of white cotton, which they make them- 
ſelves. They are always very clean, eſpecially the wo- 
men, who keep their houfes exceedingly neat. They are, 
however, in ſome particulars very ſuperſtitious : for it 
they chance to know that any perſon who buys milk of 
them boils it, they will from thenceforth on no conſide- 
ration ſell that perſon any more, from their imagining that 
boiling the milk makes the cows dry. 
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Of the Cuſtoms and Manners of the JALoFFs, with 9 cone 
ciſe Account of the Kingdoms of DAMEL and BARSALLY. 


of N Falffs, or Falloiffs, inhabit the north fide of 


the river Gambia, extending a great way into the 
interior country, and alſo to the river Senegal. Their 
complexion is exceedingly black, and more beautiſul than 
that of moſt of the ſurrounding nations; nor have they” 
like the Mundingoes, very flat noſes and thick lips. Hence 
the notions they entertain of beauty are ſaid by moſt i- 
ters to be very different from thoſe of their neighbours, 
for they admire a ſmall well-proportioned noſe, a little 
mouth, 'thin lips, with a gentle pouting in the under · lip. 
and lively eyes; for people generally fix the ſtandafd 
of beauty from what they perceive among themſelves; 
and form their taſte by that ſymmetry of features which 
is moſt familiar to them. 

The general dreſs of the Falsff5 is a kind of looſe ca. 
licoe ſurplice, that hangs down below the knee, 47 
which they ſometimes plait about the waiſt in 2 V7 
agregable manner. They wear a great number of 29 
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trinkets in their hair, ears, noſes, and round their _ 
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JALOFFS. ä 
arms, and legs; but the women are particularly fond of 
fuck FRANCES. | 1 

Theſe people are in general of a warlike diſpoſition, 
and naturally ſtrong and vigorous. Thoſe, at leaſt, who 
live near the Gambia are good-natured, humane, gene- 
rous, hoſpitable, modeſt, and are remarkable for their 
honeſty. Their eſtates chiefly conſiſt in droves of ca- 
mels, dromedaries, cows, goats, millet, and fruit. In 
the audiences they grant the Europeans, they always ap- 

ear with a becoming magnificence, and great decorum 
of behaviour. They are uſually ſeated on a throne, aud 
covered with a Jong red or blue robe, adorned with tufts 
of hair from the tail of an elephant, or ſome other beaſt ; 
{mall pieces of ivory or coral, and a crown of oſier on 
their head, adorned with little horns of ſmall deer, ante- 
lopes, and other animals. They proceed with great ſo- 
lemnity to the place of audience, which in fine weather 
is commonly under the ſhade of a wide-ſpreading tree, 
round which their guards are ranged ; they always have a 
pipe of tobacco in their mouths. ©* Nothing,” ſays our 
author, can exceed the dignity with which theſe princes 
take out the pipe to interrogate an ambaſſador concerning 
his commiſſion ; for this is done with a gravity and ſo— 
lemnity of countenance and manner altogether peculiar, 
and of which no European, who has not ſeen it, can form 
any idea,” 

It is ſaid that the damel, or prince of the 7alz5, near 
Senegal, has two officers under him, of very high rank. 
The one, called condy, preſides over all military affairs, 
and has the command of the army ; the other, called the 
great jerafo, ſits at the head of civil affairs, and is chief 
in all courts of juſtice; by virtue of which office he takes 
circuits round the province to hear complaints, and re- 
dreſs grievances. Another officer, called the alkarr, is 
treaſurer to the crown, and has under him ſubaltern oſi- 
cers, named alcades, who are the chicfs in the villages 
where they reſide, and a Kind of juſtices of the peace, 
though, in all important caſes, appeals are frequently 
made to the jarafo when he performs his circuit, 

As there are a great number of petty kings included 
under the general name of Jalef princes, ſo there. are 
perpetual wars in ſome part or other of this large tract of 
country. When a rupture with ſome other power is re- 
ſolved on, the condy aſſembles the troops, which ſeldom 
or never exceed five hundred in number; and thus their 
* battles are only ſkirmiſhes, in which very few are 
eft dead on the field. It is ſaid, that in the whole king- 
dom of Damel there are ſcarce horſes ſufficient to mount 
two hundred men, and yet the ſtrength of their armies 
chiefly conſiſts in their cavalry. The king of Damel is, 
however, a potent prinee for that part of the world ; his 
army is well ſupplied with proviſions, and hundreds of 
women daily attend the camp with live cattle for the uſe 
of the troops, as well as fruit, roots, and all kinds of ye- 
getables. 
| The arms of the cavalry are long darts, a kind of jave- 
lin bearded like an arrow, and ſhort ſwords, which they 
uſe when they diſmount, a part of diſcipline they are al- 
ways trained to, and frequently practiſe in battle, The 
infantry are armed with ſcymetars, javelins, and a quiver, 
containing ten or twelve poiſoned arrows, a wound from 
which is attended with almoſt certain death. Their bows 
are made of a kind of hard reed, that reſembles the bam- 
boo. The negroes are ſuch excellent markſmen, that, 
in ſhooting at a mark, few of them would fail to hit a 
ſhilling at fifty paces diſtance ; but they fight in an irre- 
gular and tumultuous manner, both ſides marching into 
the midſt of the plain pitched upon for the engagement, 
without the leaſt order or - diſcipline, their inſtruments of 
war founding all the while, and making a moſt horrible 

in. On their coming within a proper diſtance, the in- 
fantry make a general diſcharge of their arrows, after 
which they engage ſword in hand; but having their com- 
mercial intereſt in view, kill as few, and make as many 
priſoners as poſſible; for the captives of all ranks and 
4268 are ſold for ſlaves. Though the carnage in the field 
is frequently inconſiderabla, yet their battles are often 
allowed by fatal conſequences, as few of thoſe who are 
Wounded with their poiſoned arrows ever recover. Mr. 
vore affirms, that the Jaloſßs are extremely delicate with 
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| reſpe& to military honour, preferring death to the ſmal- 
leſt reproach on their courage; and this animates them 
no leſs than the dread of 7 to behave with the ut- 
moſt intrepidity. Should the firſt ſhock of battle fail to 
decide the victory, they frequently renew it for ſeveral 
days, and at length, when the obſtinacy of both ſides be- 
gins to faint under the fatigue of action, they enter upon 
a treaty, by means of their marbuts, who meet in the 
field between the two armies ;z and if they agree about 
the articles of convention, they ſwear upon the Koran to 
be faithful to their engagements, 

The king of Barſally, whom Mr. Moore ſaw in the year 
1732, had a great number of women; but when he went 
abroad, he was ſeldom attended by above two, who were 
dreſſed in all their finery, The uſual refidence of this 
prince was then at Cahone, a town ſituated near the ſea, 
an hundred miles from Joar, another town belonging to 
the ſame king, on the river Gambia. 

W hen this king was in want of brandy, or any other 
of the luxuries of Europe, he ſent to deſire the governor 
of James's Fort to diſpatch a boat with it, and in order to 
purchaſe it, plundered the neighbouring towns, and ſeiz- 
ed a number of his ſubjects, whom he ſold for ſlaves, and 
obtained European commodities in exchange. This was 
his method of ſupplying himſelf when at peace with his 
neighbours ; whence his people were never fo happy and 
ſecure as when at war, their moſt crue] enemy being 
their king, and their greateſt danger ariſing from him 
who ought to protect them in their liberties, lives, and 
property. 

The kingdom of Bar/ally is divided into a number of 
provinces, over which are governors, called bumeys, who 
pay the king an annual homage and a certain revenue 
or tribute. "Theſe bumeys have abſolute power with- 
in their juriſdictions, but ſeldom carry their prerogative 
ſo far as to incur the diſlike of the people, whoſe affec- 
tions are the ſureſt barriers . againſt the tyrannical en- 
croachments of the king. His majeſty has, however, an 
abſolute authority over thoſe governors; for if they at- 
tempt to throw off their ſubjection, his ſtanding forces 
are always ſufficient to reduce them to obedience; but 
this ſeldom or never happens, it being for the intereſt of 
both to live in amity, the one to acknowledge the homage 
that is due, and the other to require no more. Thus the 
king enjoys a deſpotic dominion without having the 
whole load of government upon his ſhoulders : while the 
bumeys enjoy all the privileges of crowned heads, except 
their being obliged to acknowledge a ſuperior; and the 
people, when freed from violence, are in the full poſſeſſion 
of happineſs, by having a kind of mediator between them 
and the mcnarch, who conſiders them as his ſlaves. 

The king maintains ſo ſtrictly his deſpotic power, that 
he has no other counſellor beſides his prime miniſter, or 
rather his prime ſlave; for nothing can be more ſervile 
than the implicit reſpe& paid by him to the nod of his 
maſter. 
king's forces, and interpreter of his will, from the latter of 
which he muſt never deviate : he is termed the great ſar- 
bro, or maſter of the horſe, and upon all public occaſions 
bears the ſword of ſtate before the king. 
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A particular Deſcription of the River Senegal, and the 
Country on its Banks ; with an account of the valuable 
Drug called Gum Senegal, er Gum Arabic, the Manner 
in which it is produced; the Conqueſt of the Country by the 
Engliſh ; and its recent Change of Maſters, 


E now come to the great river Senegal, the ſource 


of which is as little known as that of the Cam- 


bia. Some geographers maintain, that it is one of the 
channels by which the Niger diſcharges its waters into 
the Atlantic ocean. The Niger riſes in the eaſtern parts 
of Africa, and after a courſe of above three hundred 
miles, nearly due eaſt and weft, is ſaid to divide into 
three branches, the moſt ſouthern of which is the Sierra 
Leona, the middle the Gambia, and the moſt northerly the 

; Senegal ; 


This miniſter is at the ſame time general of the 
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Scuegal; whence the whole tract of country deſcribed in 
this chapter, obtained the name of Nigritia, from the 
river Niger. This opinion can, however, be no other- 
wiſe ſupported than by conjecture, and cannot poſſibly 
be eſtabliſhed until diſcoveries have been carried much 
farther up thefe rivers; though there is no doubt that 
one of them at leaſt is the very river which the ancients 
called the Niger, 

The Senegal is one of the largeſt rivers of Mica; for 
from the lake Benin, to the fartheſt part of which the 
Europeans have penetrated, it runs two thouſand four 
hundred miles in its courſe to the ſea, in which it general- 
ly proceeds from the eaſt to the weſt ; but within two 
leagues of the occan it takes a ſudden turn to the ſouth, 
and for the remainder of its paſlage is ſeparated from the 
ſea only by a natural ridge, in ſome places not above two 
hundred yards broau. By this curve it prolongs its courſe 
for twenty-five leagues farther from north to ſouth, till at 
length it dilcharges itſelf into the ocean, in the ſixteenth 
degree of north latitude, 

Both this river, the Gambia, and Sierra Leona, over- 
flow their banks like the Nie, and much about the ſame 
time of the year, The Senegal is forty days before it 
comes to its height, and when it has overflowed its banks, 
its Channel is difficult to be found by thoſe who have row- 
ed up it in boats. The French once ſent thirty men up 
this river, who rowed a thouſand miles; but ſuffered ſuch 
haccſhips, that only five lived to return. Their boat 
once ſtuck faſt, it is ſaid, on the tops of trees, from which 
it was with great difficulty diſengaged. 

This great river is extremely rapid at its mouth, which 
is attributed to ſo large a body of water being confined 
within ſo narrow a channel ; the mouth of the river being 
only half a league over, and choaked up by a bar, which 
renders the paſſage exceedingly difficult and dangerous; 
eſpecially in the rainy ſeaſon, when the prodigious ſwell 
of the river, and the ſouth-weſt winds, oppoſed to its ra- 
pid courſe, raiſe waves of ſo prodigious a height at the 
bar, that their claſhing reſembles the ſhock of moun- 
tains, and are ſaid to be ſo furious as to daſh in pieces 
the ſtouteſt ſhips: yet, according to Labat, the worſt ſea- 
ſon, with reſpect to commerce, is in September and No- 
vember, when the winds blowing northerly, exclude all 
navigation, even of the ſmalleſt boats. 

This bar is doubly dangerous, not only on account of 
the violence of the waves, but the ſhallowneſs of the wa- 
ter, and the ſhifting of the bar after floods and heavy 
rains, by which the channels are loſt, and new ſoundings 
become neceſſary to diſcover them, The Senegal would 
indeed be quite ſhut up, were it not for one channel, four 
hundred yards broad, and two fathoms deep, that has long 
kept its ſituation immoveable. The moſt proper time 
for croſſing the bar is from March to September, when 
the winds are variable, and the bar continues fixed till the 
enſuing rainy ſeaſon. | 

A perſon has no ſooner croſſed the bar, than he finds 
himſelf in a ſmooth and gently-gliding river, four fathoms 
deep. | 

On advancing a league higher up the country, on the 
ſouth ſide, it is covered with a beautiful verdure; lofty 
trees of different kinds are in perpetual bloom, and filled 
with a variety of birds; ſome red, others blue, and others 
black, of the ſize of a linnet, and of the brighteſt co- 
lours; and with ſquirrels and monkeys that divert the 
paſſengers, by playing a thouſand antic tricks. 

The country alſo abounds with elephants, lions, and 
other wild beaſts; but the former do no hurt, except they 
are firſt attacked. In ſome places the low grounds are co- 
vered with thorny trees, that riſe to a prodigious height, 
and bear Jarge bunches of bright yellow flowers, of a fra- 
grant ſmell. The bark of theſe trees is of different co- 
lours, as black, green, white, and red; the colour of the 
timber nearly reſembles that of the bark; though from its 
hardneſs it ſeems a ſpecies of the ebony : and yet the 
flower produced from each of theſe different kinds of trees 
is exactly the ſame. 

The river has a great number of iſlands covered with 
trees, fruits, herbage, and birds; but none of theſe were 
put to any uſe by the French company, except the iſland 
of Senegal, on which ſtands Fort Louis, which is ſituated, 


according to Mr. Maſtelynes Tables, in 15* 57 N. lati- 
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tude, and 16* 31 W. longitude. This iſland riſes ont ge 
the middle of the river four or five miles from its e574... 
and is two thouſand three hundred yards in length "Ke 
north to ſouth ; but at the end toward the bar, it i; 15 
more than one hundred and eighty yards; at the oppOf e 
extremity three hundred and ſixty, and two hundred and 
ſixty yards in that part where the fort ſtands, "The flag 
is a dry, ſandy, and barren ſpot of ground, deſtitute 
freſh water during one halt of the year, it having neithes 
ſprings nor wells, and the water of the river is too {ait 
tor ule, 

The fort of St. Louis is a quadrangle, and has two har. 
tions of conſiderable ftrength ; but the greateſt ſecurity ox 
the fort is its natural ſituation. The cannen of the forr 
are numerous, and the arſenal well ſupphed with ſmall 
arms and ſtores, Beſides this fort the French had no other 
upon the river, except Fort St. 7oſeph, which ſtands about 
four leagues below the cataract at Cv, though they 
had a few factories in different parts. 

The principal commodity of this country is that of gum 
Senegal, or Arabic; which is a valuable branch of com. 
merce, as it is uſed in many arts and manufactures, parti- 
cularly by the painters in water colours, the {ilk weavers, 
and dyers, 

This tree is deſcribed by Labat as a ſpecies of acacia, 
ſmall, prickly, full of branches, and covered with leaves 
moderately long, very narrow, and of a perpetual verdure, 
Some ſay it bears a white flower compoſed of five leaves, 
which form a kind of cup; but other naturaljils repreſent 
it as formed of one leaf in the manner of a funne), and 
ſay the flowers ate in cluſters. The pilti] riſes from the 
bottom of the flower, and at length becomes a pod, three 
or four inches long, filled with ſmall, round, hard, and 
black grains, which ſerve to propagate the ſpecies. Of 
this ſpecies of gum- tree there are thice foreſts, all of them 
ſituated in the deſart on the north of the river, and at 
nearly equal diſtances from it. Every year produces two 
crops, if we may thus term it, of gum ; the firſt and bet 
is in December, and the other in March. The firſt tears 
or exſudations are the largeſt, the drieſt, and moſt pure, 
with every other good quality requiſite in this drug; aud 
the other more ſoſt, glutinous, and impure, The Decem- 
ber crop is gathered after ihe rains have ceaſed, and the 
moiſture of the earth has rendered the ſap more abundant: 
but that in March is procured by making inciſions in the 
trees, which have then too little vigour to produce it of 
themſelves, The natives ſell the gum by a cubic meaſure 
called a quintal, which holds about two hundred weight, 
and this they exchange for goods of about two ſhillings 
value. 

The French import from this river not only gum arabic, 
but el-phants teeth, hides, bees-wax, gold-dufſl, cetton, rich 
feathers, ambergris, indigo, and civet. | 

The firſt Europeans who ſettled at S-negal were the 
Dutch, who fortitied themſelves there; but were driven 
from thence by the French in the year 1687. Afterward, 
in 1692, this ſettlement was firſt taken by the Exgliſb; but 
the following year it was retaken by the French, who con- 
tinued in poſſeſſion of it till the war of 1756. In1758, a 
ſmall] ſquadron fitted out under the command of captain 
Marſh, having on board a body of marines commanded by 
major Maſon, with a detachment of artillery, ten pieces 
of cannon, eight mortars, and a conſiderable quantity of 
warlike ſtores and ammunition, were ſent againſt Fort 
Louis. Captain Falter was appointed engineer; and 
Mr. Cumming, a ſhrewd quaker, who had propoſed the 
expedition to adminiſtration, ſailed before to engage the 
negroe princes, with whom he was acquainted, to join 
the Engi1/h. 

On the twenty-third of April this Engliſb ſquadron 
ſaw the French flag flying on Fort Louis, and came to an 
anchor in Senegal road, after taking a large Dutch ſhip 


richly loaded with gum, and ſcon perceived that ſeveral 


armed French loops were placed to diſpute the paſſage 0 
the bar. The Enzlih immediately prepared for land- 
ing; and having diſcovered che channel, captain Mil- 
lar, in the Londin Buſs, paſſed the bar, and the next 
morning was followed by the other veſſels, ſuſtaining 4 
conſtant fire from the French loops. A regular engaze- 
ment now enſued, which was maintained on both lides, 


till the buſſes and one dogger running aground, inftanily 
bulged, 
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bulged, and were filled with water. Upon this the 
tops took to their boats, and, notwithſtanding the dif- 
culties with which they were ſurrounded, reached thc 
ſhore, where they formed in a body, and were ſoon joined 
dy their companions in the other veſſels, the whole 
amounting to three hundred and ninety marines, beſides 
the detachment of artillery. They immediately threw up 
an intrenchment, to prevent their being attacked by the 
natives, who lined the core at ſome diſtance ; but this 
recaution was unneceſſary; for the negroes came in great 
numbers, and ſubmitted : and ondhe following day they 
were reinforced by three hundred and fifty ſeamen, who 
paſſed the bar in ſloops, with their enſigns and colours 
ing. 
; While they were preparing to attack Fort St. Louis, 
two French deputies arrived with propoſals from the go- 
vernor for a capitulation; when it was agreed, that all 
the white people belonging to the French company of 
Seregal ſhould be ſafely conducted to France in an Hug 
kþ-vefſcl, without being deprived of their private effects: 
that all their merchandiſe and uncoined treaſure ſhould be 
delivered up to the victors: that the forts, ſtorehouſes, 
veſſels, arms, proviſions, and every article belonging to 
the company in that river, ſhould be inſtantly put into the 
hands of the Englifh : that the free natives of Fort Louis 
ſhould remain in the quiet poſſeſſion of their effects, and 
the free exerciſe of their religion: and that all the negrocs, 
mulattoes, and others, ſhou!d be at their option, either 
to remain in the place, or to retire to any other part of 
the country. : 

In the caſtle were found ninety-two pieces of cannon, 
with a conſiderable quantity of treaſure and merchand:ze. 
The number of free independent negroes and muJattoes 

ſettled at Senegal amounted to three thouſand ; and the 
other French factories being included in the capitulation, 
Great Britain became poſſeſſed of a valuable conqueſt, 
without the loſs of a ſingle man. 

Cumming, who, as we have obſerved, ſailed with the 
expedition, was rewarded with an handiome pention 
from government during his life; and Mr. Samuel Touchet, 
an eminent merchant, who had concerted the expedi- 
tion in conjunction with Cumming, and provided ſome 
ſhipping, afterward obtained a parliamentary grant of 
L. 7,000. By the treaty of peace which was concluded 
in the year 1762, the king of France ceded in full right, 
and guaranteed to the king of Great Britain, the river Se- 
negal, with the forts and factories of St. Louis, Podor, 
and Galam, with all the rights and dependencies of the 
river Senegal. Proviſion was annually made by the Bri- 
ti/þ parliament for the ſupport of this ſettlement and the 
pay of the garriſon, until it was veſted in the 4fr1can 
company in the year 1764. 

This ſettlement was taken by the French in the year 
1779; and by the ninth article of the treaty of peace 
which was ſigned at Verſailles in the year 1783, the king 
of Great Britain ceded in full right, and guaranteed to 
the moſt chriſtian king, the river Senegal, and its depen- 
dencies, with the forts of St. Louis, Pador, Galam, Ar- 
guin, and Portendic ; the king of France, on his part, 
guaranteeing to the king of Great Britain the poſſeſſion of 
Fort James, and of the river Gambia. Commiſſaries were 
to be appointed to fix the boundaries of the reſpective 
poſſeſſions of the two kingdoms; and by the eleventh ar- 
ticle, the Engliſb are to enjoy the liberty of carrying on 
the gum-trade from the mouth of the river St. John to 
the bay and fort of Portendic incluſively, but not to form 
any permanent ſettlement any where there, 
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Ne 
Of the Manners and Cuſtoms of the People of the interiir 


Countries from the Gambia to the Senegal; containing @ 
Deſcription of their Dreſs, Food, Marriages, Education 
of Children, and Funerals. 


# Los E moſt uſual dreſs all over this part of Africa is 
a kind of ſhirt and wide drawers of blue-and-white 
cotton cloth. The ſleeves of this ſhirt are large, and 
therefore they tuck them up over their arms when they 


have any buſineſs that requircs the free uſe of their hands; | 
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and their drawers hanging in a bag, which ſcparates the 
8 2 [4 


legs, they ſtraddle as they walk. They have leather 
ſandals on their feet, buttoned at the initep, the toes, 
and behind at the heel. Some wear 2 ford lung 1er 
the right ſhoulder, others a long dart, aud otbers a bow 
and arrows; but all of them have 2 long knit by tacir 
left fide. This is to be underitood of pertons of {uperior 
rank; for the poor generally go naked, and at lealt bare- 
tooted, 

As to the women, their dreſs only conſiſts of a piece of 
cotton tied round the waiſt, and falling down to the 
knee, much in the fame manner as among the negrocs 
of Grinea, The upper part of their bodies is naked; 
but, by way of ornament, they mark, ſtain, and paint it 
with various figures and colours, ſo that at a diſtance they 
leem covered with a painted calicoe, or flowered ſtuff. 
dome have a looſe piece of cotton cloth cateleſsly thrown 
over their ſhoulder ; but this is an unuſual piece of ex- 
travagance. Both ſexes take a pride in having a large 
bunch of keys hanging at their girdles, 

Theie negroes live upon a plain and ſimple diet, chie9y 
compoſed of rice, roots, and fruit; for they carefully 
keep their cows, ſheep, and goats, for mitk. The ordi- 
nary drink of all the negroes is water, though people in 
good circumſtances uſe pilm-wine- :Juted with water, and 
a kind of beer called ii "Ihe / are indeed extremely 
fond of brandy and other ſnirits but, as theſe are pur- 
chaſed from the Europeans, none but pertons of ſuperior 
rank are able to drink them to exceſs. Nothing can ex- 
cced the temperance and ſimplicity of diet and drink prac- 
tiſed by the women, for they ſeldom or never taſte any 
ming ſtronger than water, or at molt a little wine or. ballo, 
plentifully diluted, 

They lit at table without any of the furniture we eſ- 
teem necellary, eating with their ngers, and always ufing 
the right hand, thinking it indecent to touch their food 
or lips with the left, which they employ in none but the 
meaneſt offices. In theſe cuſtoms they exactly reſemble 
molt of the Indian nations in the $9uth Sea, who live with- 
in the tropics. 

Every man has a right to marry the girl he loves, with- 
out regard to rank or fortune, or any other circumſtance 
than being of a proper age; yet theſe contracts are ſeldom 
made without the conſent of the parents, in whoſe hands 
he depoſits the jointure intended, or at leaſt a proper ſe- 
curity for the payment of it. The preliminaries are no 
ſooner adjuſted than the bridegroom, accompanied by a 
number of young fellows, ſets out by moon-light, or at 
leaſt in the night, and ſurround the houſe of the bride, in 
order to carry her off by force, while the and her female 
attendants pretend to make all polible reliftance, and 
alarm the whole village with their cries; but thi* coyhets 
being only looked upon as a neceſſary part of the cere- 
mony, no oppoſition is made to the raviſher, and the af- 
fair is always terminated by a wedding. | 

In ſome places this farce is ſaid to be carried ſtill farther 
the lover haunts the houſe for ſeveral weeks before, and 
conceals himſelf in woods and groves round the reſidence 
of the object of his wiſhes, covering his face with a veil, 
to prevent a diſcovery, and giving the courtſhip an air of 
intrigue. This is thought neceliary to heighten the joy, 
which would otherwiſe be thought flat and inſipid. 

In the countries near the Gamdtia, a father frequently 
betroths his daughter to ſome neighbouring infant on the 
day of her birth; an engagement ſo firm and binding, 
that the parents can never after break the match; but it 
is in the power of the man never to come and claim 
his wife, and yet without his conſen: ſis cannot marry 
another, 

The women in general marry very young, and ceale 
to bear children at the time of life when others begin. 
The huſband muſt give a wedding ferſt, to which all 
the neighbours come without invitation; and this cere- 
mony, the neglect of which inevitably incurs the contempt 
of the whole village, continues three or four days. I he 
bride is carried from her father's houſe upon the ſhoulders 
of young men who are friends to the bridegroom ; her 
face being covered with a veil, which ſhe never lays aſide 
till after conſummation, her doing this being a teſtimony 
to the whole aſſembly that the nuptial rites are perform- 
ed; for it is uſual for the married pair to retire, and the 
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company to continue dancing, ſinging, and drinking, till“ 


they return. 

In theyeountries bordering on the Senegal, theſe cere- 
monies, according to Labat, ate very difterent. The 
young lover applies to his miltreſs's parents, in order to 
obtain their influence, but without expecting that any 
conſtraint ſhould be laid on her inclinations. If he 1s 
ſo fortunate to gain her affections, he makes ſome pre- 
ſents to her neareſt relations; ihe is then, conducted to 
his houſe, and he gives a feaſt to the village, On her 
approaching the houſe, the bridegroom offers her his 
hand to conduct her to the beſt apartment, which ſhe 
no ſooner enters, than, to ſhew her ſubordination, ne 
inſtantly employs her in fetching water, or in ſome other 
ſervile office, while ſhe reſpectfully retires, on the firit 
intimation of his will, to execute his commands. She 
ſups after him, attends him in quality of a ſcivant during 
ſupper, and patiently waits his time to be led to bed. Al 
this is looked upon as a part of the marriage ceremony; 
but none but an auſtere and morole huſband allumes tuch 
authority after the hilt night. 

It the bride knows herſelf a virgin, ſhe always, from a 
motive of vanity, and compliment to her huſbaud, ſpreads 
a white cotton cloth upon the bed, which, as a proof of 
her former chaſtity, and the abilities of the bridegroom, 
ſhe cxpotes publicly to the company after conſummation ; 
who receive it with profound reſpect, and carry it in tri— 
umph round the village, attended by crowds of people, 
with variety of muſic, and preat rejoicings. 

It is ſaid, that it the proper marks of virginity do not 
appear, the parents may be obliged to take her back, 
ſhould the bridezroom inſiſt upon it; but this ſeldom 
happens, for the huſband chooſes rather to overlook this 
frailty in his wile, than to embroi] two families, the in- 
evitable conſequence of ſending back the bride. Indeed, 
in many parts of this coaſt, very little value is ſet upon 
virginity, the Africans being greatly divided avout the 
worth of that female jewel, tome eſteeming it above, and 
others below all eſtimation. 

Polygamy is permitted here, with the ſame latitude as 
in all o:her negro countries, the huſband being confined 
to no number, and taking as many women as he 1s able 
to fupport. ' 

In general, the huſband has the power of puniſhing the 
infidelity of his wife, by ſelling her to the higheſt bidder, 
or driving her out of his Rouſe, with all her children, deſ- 
titute of ſupport. Yet, notwithſtanding the ſeverity of 
theſe laws, the women look upon an intrigue with a white 


man as a great honour; aud their huſbands frequently | 


compliment the factors with the uſe cf their wives, filters, 
or daughters. | 

Among both the Mabometan and Pagan negroes of this 
country, perſons under certain degrees of conſanguinity 
are prohibited by law from marrying. A man, for in- 
ance, cannot marry his daughter, his ſiſter, his aunt, 
or his niece. 

The women in general are incredibly fruitful, and in 
the pains of labour never utter either a groan or a ſigh. 
None but thoſe who are pregnant very young require the 
alliftance of a midwife, and the women never keep their 
beds above a day or two, if at all; for in general the 
mother and infant are immediately waſhed, and the child 
being wrapped up in a cloth, is faſtened to the ſhoulders 
of the mother, who goes about her work, without diſco- 
vering any appearance of weakneſs or imbecility. 

A new=-born child is dipped three or four times a-day, 
over head and ears in cold water, and as ſoon as he is dry, 
they rub him over with palm-oil, particularly the neck, 
the back- bone, the ſmall of the back, the hips, knees, 
and elbows. When firſt born they are of an olive colour, 
and ſometimes do not turn black till they are a month or 
two old. 

The women treat their children with extraordinary 
tenderneſs, ſparing no fatigue or labour till they are able 
to walk, after which they carefully cheriſh and aſſiduouſly 
attend them till they are able to provide for themſelves, 
As the boys are bred in a perpetual courſe of idleneſs, 
they contract habitual ſloth, As to the girls, they 
are bred to labour from their infancy, and taught a 
modeſt and reſerved behaviour in company, eſpecially 
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ZOGRAPHY. Seven, 
before their ſuperiors. Here, as well as in ſome 1 .. 
countties, the woman avoids the careiles of her hut: an 
whilit ſuckling her infant; a cuſtom founded uns 
their extraordinary aſfection for their children, who 3 
zmagine would contract diſtempers from the mothe.* 
milk being injured by the nuptial embrace, 

Upon the death of any perion, the whole village js zn. 
ſtantly informed of the loſs, by the Jamentations cf the 
family: tac marbut or prieit careiully waſhes the bod. 
and tnen covers it with the fame cloaths the perſon 
uſually v.ore, The relations, coming one after anothr 


ther, 
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aſs the deceaſed the moſt ridiculous queſtions, as, Why 
he was unviling-to live with them? whether he was dif 


ſatisncd with ta narrownels of his fortune? whether he 
had too ſew handſome women? or whether any of his ny 
lations had cltended him, that he ſhould take this cruel 
method of puniſhing them? On the other hand, maß. 
cians play, and ſing the prailes of the dead; and à ball; 
given to all the attendants, who perform a particu! : 
dance in memory ct the deceaſed. Slaves are ſold to pu. 
chaſe brandy, After the entertainment, the cover 
removed from the grave in which the body is to be dong. 
lite d. Four of the nearelt relations hold up a cloth, Wit 8 
is ſpread over the corpſe, while the prieſt whiſpers jon 
inarticulate ſounds in its car. It is then covercd wit 
Guit, the tom b-itone laid over it, and upon that a vj; ES 


' 1 , - - a 
ot COL uf uny colout the relations chooie. At the he 3 
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is placed Icme plates of provilions, and a jar of x; 


and ncar them a pole, on which are ſulpendes the. id, 
darts, bow, and arrows of the deceaſed, In fome coun. 
tries they encompaſs the grave with a deep ditch, to pre- 
vent the corpſe being ſcratched up by wild beaſts, which is 
frequently the caſe where this precaution is omitted. 

At the death of a king, a certain time is fixed for the 
public mourning, which conſiſts of a full chorus ot 
howling over the grave; and hundreds of negroes, who, 
when the king .-was living, deteited him as a tyrant, 
now ſcem to icar their hair, to beat their breaſts, and 
pour forth their affected lamentations for hie death. All 
the wealthy ſubjects from every part of his dominions 
ſend preſents of ſheep, rice, and millet, for the uſe of 
the mourners, and an open table is kept round the grave 
for ſeveral days. Some writers ſay, that their complaints 
begin with the riſing of the ſun, and continue till the 
evening; when all this tragic farce is ſucceeded by 
dancing, ſinging, jollity, and the moſt extravagant 
debauchery. 
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Of the Languages, Mechanic Arts, Buildings, Furniture, 
and AEtivity of the People in the interiar Countries betwe:n 
the Gambia and the Senegal. 


OOR E ſays, that the common language ſpoken 

on both ſides of the Gambia, is the Mundingan, with 
which you may bargain and perform every branch of trade, 
from the mouth of the river to the country of the Jon, 
or merchants, who are to called from the vaſt number ot 
ſlaves they annually ſell, and are ſituated at leaſt a voyage 
of fix weeks from Fames's Fert; but a corrupt kind of 
Porturucſe is commonly ſpoken by the vulgar natives who 
trade with the Europeans, The other languages are the 
Jalalſian and Pholian, which are all the languagcs ſpoken 
by the many nations in this diviſion. 

The negroes of theſe countries have made no great 
progreſs in aits and manufactures; for they have no 
mechanics but ſuch as are abſolutely neceſſary, and among 
thele the ſmiths and cutlers are the principal, as they 
make all the implements of war, huſbandry, and fiſhing, 
and in general work in all kinds of metals. The artiſt 
next in eſteem is called ſeatero, and is employed in mak- 
ing the gr;/zris, or caſes for the charms which the mars 
buts diſpoſe of to the people. This is a very proiiad!? 
bulineſs, as the price of labour is regulated by ſuperſti- 
tion, and the people would think it the higheſt impicty to 
diſpute the price of any thing belonging to a grijzri 
The third mechanical employment is that of the malen, 


who is allo a plaſterer and a potter; the building con- 
haſting of à kind of loam mixed with lime; and thee 
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are the people whe make all their earthen-ware, The 


women and girls are employed in {pinning and weaving 
cotton cloths ; but the artiſts in this way have made but 
{mall progreſs, being confined entirely to three colours, 
and giving their pieces of cotton only two yards in length 
and lix inches in breedth; though they have the art of 
joining them together ſo neatly as to form a piece of any 
(ize. that appeats to be of one entire web. 

The negro houſes and towns bear evident marks of the 
;21orance of the people: they have nothing like architec- 
tare, and ſcarce make any attempts toward beauty, order, or 
_ convenience ; each generation icluws the ſaults of the for- 
mer, and all proceed in the fame beaten track as their an- 
ceftors. The negro hut uſed by the common people is no 
more than a ſmall! conical cabbin, with no other light than 
what enters by the door, which is ſo low chat they are 
forced to ſtoop down in entering it; after which a man of 
ordinary ſtature cannot walk round without hitting his 
cad againſt the walls; and here the fathers, mothers, 
others, ſiſters, ſervants, and flaves lie together promit- 


cuouſly. Theſe huts are formed of a kind of wicker-work 
plaſtered over with earth, and are ſometimes joined to each 
other by walls, by which means thoſe of ſuperior rank 


have diſtinct and ſeparate apartments for the different 


parts of their families, and alſo a hut for the reception of 


ſtrangers. 

Tucir towns are always built of a circular form, with 
ſeiral ſtreets; hence, in a village not half a mile in dia- 
meter, it is ſaid that a perſon is frequently obliged to walk 
two or three miles to viſit an acquaintance, when by a 
ſhort crofs ſtreet the diſtance might be reduced to an 
hundred paces. 

The palace of the damel, or king of Cayear, is men— 
tioned as an exception to the generell rule which the ne- 
oroes ſeem to have eſtabliſhed in building. This palace 
is encompaſſed by a wall, oppoſite to the firſt gate of which 
i3 a ſpacious court for exerciſing the king's horſes, with 
ſtables all round it. At the farther end 1s another gate, 
on each ſide of which are the apartments of the different 
officers of the court; and from thence, through a fine 
vitto of fruit-trees, forming a thick ſhade, you proceed 
to the royal apartments, on cach tide of which are the 
iodgings of the king's women, with proper offices for 
their ſervants and ſlaves, A private paſſage leads to each 
apartment, fo that it is never known with which of his 
women the king ſpends the night; a method which, it 
is ſaid, ſecures his perſon againſt all plots, and prevents 
jealouſy and murmuring among the women. 

1 he negroes of great wealth imitate in their buildings 
the magnificence of the royal palaces, ard ſometimes ſur- 
pats them, eſpecially thoſe deſcended from the Portugueſe, 
who build entirely in the Z2r25-a7 taſte, but without the 
leaſt notion of the rules of architecture. 

According to a late French writer, ſome nations of the 
Mundingoes build in a more commodious manner than the 
reſt, the walls being made of a fat binding clay, that 
leems ſmooth and hard like porcelain ; theſe ſtructures 


are thatched with ſtraw, which projects beyond the build- 
ing to a little wall breaſt-high, torming a ſmall gallery 
round the hut, in which they are ſheltered from the 
icorching rays of the fun, Ar. Adamſon mentions a 
village which had been burnt down before his arrival, 
where the walls that had withſtood the violence of the 
flames were partly of a beautiful red, and in a manner 
vitrited by the intenſe heat; at a diſtance the whole 
ſeemed covered with. a bright enamel], and reſembled the 
lineit china, | 
The furniture of the common people conſiſts of no- 
thing more than a few neceſſaries; as ſome earthen veſ- 
ſels, calabaſhes, wooden bowls, diſhes, plates, and the 
like utenſils ; their mats ſupply the place of chairs, tables, 
and beds, except one bed for the maſter of the family, 
which conſiſts of a kind of hurdle, laid upon croſs pieces 
of wood, ſupported by wooden forks a foot above the 
ground ; upon this they throw a mat, which ſerves them | 
for a mattrels, and generally for ſheets and covering. 
Deficient as the'c negroes arc in the arts, they excel in 
aility, As they obtain great quantities of palm- wine, 
by making inciſions on the top of the trunk, as already 
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of aſcending theſe trees; and indeed it is very {urr rin, 
to ſee how nimbly they run up them, though they m, 
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eſeribed, it is neceſſary that they ſhould have a method 


ter, 


and the bark ſmocih, {hey have no cther help in at- 
cending than a piece of the bark, like a long ap of 
leather with the ends tied toz{ther, to incloſe both them— 
' ſelves and the tree; then fixing it under their army, they 
ſet their feet againſt the trunk oi the tree, and their backs 
azainſt the ſtrap of bark, and thus go up very falt, muve 


vail on them to undertake any important affair on the late 


times fixty, ſeventy, or even a hundted (cet high, 


L 


he ſtrap up higher and higher with tneir 
Hark 


but ſometimes they miſs their fouting, or the bark on 
which they reſt breaks, or com:s untied, When they in- 
evitably fall, and are in great danger of being maimed vor 
Killed, * : 
Their activity and ſkill are alſo ſhewn in their horſe- 
manſhip; for it is a common practice among the nevroes 


4 * 1 ' 


to ride a full gallop ſtanding upon the horfe's back; to 


into their feat; to raile temiciies up again; to 


throw themſelves with one hand on the ground, and 


to recover the ſaddle, Without the lealt diſmay or 


danger. 
ke 


SEC 1, all 


Of the Religion of the Negroes bordering on the Rivy Sena— 
gal ; with a particular Account of tue Orilgris, the 
Mumbo Jumbo, the Maibuts, % Prieſis, and the Me- 


a of Ed ucation. 


HE religion of the nations cn both ſides the river 
Senegal, and ſtretehing caſt and fouth into the in- 


countries, is that of Habemet, mined with paogr 
eh, | 


luperſtitions, and entirely conliſts in the belief of the 
Unity of the Godhead, and the obſervance of the fait of 
Ramadan, the feaſt of Biram, circumcition, aud a tew otiier 
ceremonies. They believe in the miſſion of Huloiet, but 


invoke or pray to him; and they oblferve their 


Friday-ſabbath, without interrupting their ordinary werk 
and the regular courſe of buſinefs. The prandees and 
people of faſhion bave an apartment in their huules ſet 


for public worſhip ; but they have neither temples 
1oſques, but aflemble to perform their devotions in 


the open air, under the ſhade of a large tree. 
Theſe negro Mahometans content themielyes with pray- 


b 


ing twice on every day in the week, except cheir Sabbath, 


they pray three times, Every village has its zig7%ut, 


who aſſembles them to their devotions ; and after he has 


them ahſolution from their Koran, they range theme 


ſelves behind him, in order to imitate his geſtures and 
grimaces, with their faces turned toward the eaſt. 

They have their faſt of Ramadan fixcd to the month 
of September, though among the AZcors it is a moveable 
faſt ; they obſerye it with the ſame ſtrictneſs as the 7arks, 
and neither eat nor drink till after ſun- ſet, and the de- 
votees will not even ſwallow their ſpittle: but when night 
comes, they ſolace themſelves with a joy proportioned 
to the rigour of the abſtinence of the day; and ſome of 
the wealthy paſs the whole day in ſleep, and the night in 
pleaſure. | 

Circumciſion is rigorouſly obſerved, and periormed on 


nales at four or five years of age. When the chil- 


dren of the king, or of any man of quality, have arrived at 
the proper age, all their ſubjects and dependants bring 
their children; for the grandeur of the feſtival conſiſts in 
the number of perſons circumciſed, One good conſe- 
uence flows from this practice; for at the circumciſion» 
fcaſt the young people frequently contract alliances that 
continue for the remainder of their lives. 

The people are extremely ſuperſtitious: the Mundingoes 


e that the eclipſes of the moon are occationed by a 


large cat putting her paw between the moon and the earth; 
and upon theſe occaſions they ſpend their time in dancing 
and ſinging in honour of Mabemet. 5 

Whenever they intend to make an expedition, they ſa- 


a pullet; and, by obſerving the entrails, reſolve 
er it is beſt to purſue or drop it. They pay a great 
to lucky and unlucky days, and nothing will pre- 


The cuſtom of making vows, and of wearing large 
bracelets 
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bracelets to remind them of what they have ſwore, is cx- | ſupprefied, before it had proceeded farther than the Li; 


tremely frequent, for they imagine that a breach of a vow 


will be followed by ſome immediate judgment trum heu-, 


ven. 

But the moſt general and remarkable of al! their ſu— 
perſtitions are their gri/zris, which, according to Le 
/taire, are certain Arabic characters, mixed with ne- 
cromantic figures, drawn by the marbuts on paper ; but 
Labat affirms, that they are nothing more than ſeraps ot 
the Koran written in Arabic. However, they lay fuch 
{ireis on theſe ſuppoſed charms, that the pooreſt negro 
never goes to war without his griſgrzs, as a Charm againſt 
wounds; and jf it prove ineftectual, the marut lays the 
blame on the conduct of him who wears it. 1 k:fe impol- 
tots invent charms againſt all kinds of danger, and in fa- 
vour of all thei: deftres ; and, by viitue of them, the pot- 
ſeſſors imagine that they can obtain or avoid whatever they 
picaic. I hey are ſuppoſed to defend them from ſtorins, 
encmics, diſeaſes, pains, and misfortunes; and to pre— 
ſerve health, wealth, honour, and merit. Theſe prieſts 
indeed reap great benefit from them, no clergy upon earth 
being more honouicd and revered ; and they ſometimes 
ſell their charms at the exorbitant rate of three flaves, or 
tour or fre cows, T hoſe amulets which are intended for 
the head are made in the form of a crofs, reaching from 
the torchcad to the back part of the neck, and from ear to 
car; nor are the arms and ſhouldets neglected. Some- 
times they are planted in their bonnets in the form of 
horns ; at «ther times they are made like lizards, ſerpents, 
or ſome other animal, cut out of a kind of paſte-board. 
In ſhort, their forms are as various as the purpoſes for 
which they are intended. 

To theie charms they add a bugbear, which they call 
a nmumbo jumbo, and is intended by the Mundingoes to 
render their wives ſubmiſſive and obedient, This is a 
kind of image eight or ten feet high, made of the bark of 
trees, dreſſed in a long coat, and crowned with a whiſp 
of ſtraw. Whenever the men have any diſpute with the 
women, this is ſent for to determine the conteſt, which 
is almoſt always done in favour of the men. One who is 
in the ſecret conceals himſelf within the image, and walk- 
ing in it, is the oracle upon theſe occaſions, None is al- 
lowed to come armed within his preſence, and when the 
women hear him coming, they are ſo affrighted, that they 
run away and hide themſelves; but if the perſon concealed 
in the mumbo jumbo is diſpoſed to ſend for them, they 
are obliged to attend, and at his command either to fit 
down, or ſing and dance, as he pleaſes; and if any re- 
fuſe to obey his ſummons, he cauſes them to be brought 
by force, and they are puniſhed with a ſevere whipping, 

When any man enters into this ſociety, he is obliged 
to ſwear, in the moſt ſolemn manner, never to divulge 
the ſecret to a woman, or to any perſon that is not en- 
tered into it; and, that the ſecret may continue inviolable, 
no boys under fixteen years of age are ever admitted 
among them. The people alſo (wear by the mumbo 
jumbo, and this oath is eſteemed irrevocable, Indeed 
there are few towns of any note that have not one of 
theſe objects of terror to frighten the poor women into 
obedience. =. 

We are told, that in the year 1727, the king of Ja- 
gra, having a very inquiſitive woman to his wife, was ſo 
weak as to diſcloſe to her the whole myſtery of the mumbo 
jumbo, which was wrung from him by her carneſt ſolicita- 
tion; but ſhe was ſcarcely in poſſeſſion of this mighty 
myſtery, than, contrary to her moſt ſolemn promiſes, ſhe 
haſted to reveal it to all the other women. This ſoon 
reaching the ears of the chief negro lords, who were before 
but ill affected to their king, theſe, dreading the conſe- 
quences of their women being informed that the terrors 
by which they were held in. obedience were excited by 
impoſition, aſſembled to deliberate upon the meaſures ne- 
cellary to be taken, and, putting a man into the mmumbo 
jumbo, went to the palace, and with an air of authority 
ordered the prince to appear before the idol; when he, 
not daring to diſobey the ſummons, went, and, after 
being ſeverely cenſured by the object of female terror, was 
ordered to produce all his women; who had no ſooner made 
their appearance, than they were inſtantly aſſaſſinated by 
order of the mumbo jumba; and thus this diſcovery was 

* 


' tamily. 
"The marhbuts are a numerous eccleſiaſtical body. 
Though they are in molt reſpects a diſtin people fry; 
the laity, yet on common occafions their habit differs hu; 
little from that of the common people: they are {aig t 
| be formal, affected, ſtiff, and deſigning ; they have towns, 
and even whole provinces, ſequeitered from the fate for 
their maintenance, into which they admit no other neva; 
but their ſlaves, who are employed in tilling the lands, and 
cultivating their grain, fruits, roots, and all the other ne- 
| ceilarics of life. They marry entirely among themſelves, 
never making any alliances with the laity. Their male 
children are born prieits, and particular care is taken to 
inſtruct them in the principles of the Levitical law, on 
which many of their ceremon:es are founded, and to 
wiiich, next to the Koran, they pay, the moſt profound te— 
tpect. . Polygamy is permitted among them, and in gene- 
ral every other indulgence that is allowed to the }aity, 

Notwithſtanding this freedom from reſtraint, their con- 
duct is in many reipects worthy of praiſe; they ſtrictly oh- 
cryc thoſe laws of the Koran which relate to abſtinence a 
temperance, carefully avozding all exceſs in eating, and ne- 
ver touching wine and ſpirituous liquors. They carry on 
a conſiderable trade among themſelves, and are honeſt and 
fair in their dealings with each other, They are extremely 
charitable to all who are of the ſame profeſſion, and never 
permit any of their ſociety to be ſent into ſlavery: but if any 
one of them has oftended againſt the laws, they puniſh him 
according to the inſtitutions of their order. - 

Theſe good qualities, though fometimes blended with 
the vices of ambition and avarice, are the cement which 
firmly binds the fabric of this inſtitution, and procures the 
reſpect of kings as well as of the vulgar. If perſons of 
the firſt diſtinction meet a marbut, they form a circle 
round him, fall upon their knees, and receive his benedic— 
tion; a cuſtom which is obſerved even in the palaccs of 
Kings. 

The marbuts of Mundingo ſpend great part of their 
time in the inſtruction of their children; and 7 in- 
forms us, that he had ſcen ſeminaries for learning that con- 
tained ſome hundreds of youth, where they were taught to 
read, to write, to expound the Koran, the principles of 
the Levitical Jaw, and the nature of the marbut ſociety ; but 
what is inſtilled with their firſtmilk is an inviolable at- 
tachment to the intereſt of the marbuts, a reſerved conver- 
ſation and conduct, with ſobriety, temperance, and all 
the morals neceſſary to conſtitute the good order of the 
fraternity, and to command the reſpect of the laity. 

They teach their children to read and write in a book 
formed of hard wood, They uſe a black ink made of the 
bark of a tree, and a pen reſembling a pencil. Their laws 
are written in a language entirely different from that of 
the vulgar, and is ſuppoſed to be a corrupt Hebrew, or 
Arabic. | 

It is ſaid that the great volume of the marbut laws, or 
inſtitutions relating to the ſociety, is a manuſcript, of 
which they take copies for their private uſe. John ſays, 
that they are far from confining their knowledge to their 
own ſchools, and to their own children, but communicate 
it to whole provinces, and to every youth they meet, 
According to him, they travel with their books and fam!- 
lies from province to province, teaching wiſdom and reli- 
gion wherever they paſs, enforcing their doctrine equally 
by precept and example. All towns are open to them, 
and the marbuts travel unmoleſted through whole king- 
doms in the heat of the moſt bloody wars, 

Some authors affirm, that in their travelling they lite 
like mendicants upon the public; while others maintain, 
that they ſupport themſelves by trade, and particularly by 
the ſale of griſgris, aſking no other alms but pieces of pa- 
per, which they convert into food and raiment, by virtue 
of the myſterious characters they impreſs upon them. In- 
deed they carry on the richeſt commerce of the countij, 
and ſome of them trade very largely, not only in gri/z/% 
but in gold and ſlaves. Hence theſe people oppoſe by al 
poſſible means the endeavours of the Europeans to penie” 
trate to the ſource of the river Gambia and the Seng 
from the apprehenſion that this might leſſen their trade, 
and render them leſs neceſſary. 
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. 
Of. the land of GORE E. 
Its Situation and Extent. 


EFORE we conclude this chapter, it is proper to 

take particular notice of GoREE, the only European 
gement between the rivers Gambia and Senegal. 

This iſland, which, according to Mr. Maſkelyne's tables, 

is ſituated in 14 40 N. latitude, and in 17“ 25" W. 
longitude from Greenwich, is called by the natives Barſa- 
guiche; but the Dutch, who were the firſt Europeans that 
took poſſeſſion of it, gave it the name of Goree, from 
an iſland and town of the ſame name in Holland. It 
is only about eight hundred and forty yards in length, 
and two hundred and forty-eight in breadth; its whole 
circumference, including a point at the eaſtern end of the 
iſland, being, according to a late menſuration, about two 
Eugliſb miles. It ſtands to the ſouth-weſt of Cape Verd, 
within cannon-ſhot of the ſhore, and conſiſts of a long 
narrow piece of land, and a ſmall but ſteep mountain. 
Notwithſtanding its ſmallneſs, its ſituation renders it 
agteeable: for on the north part of the iſland the inhabi- 
tants have a view of Cape Verd and the neighbouring pro- 
montories, Though it is fityated in the torrid zone, the 
people breathe a temperate air all the year round, owing 
to its being continually refreſhed by alternate breezes from 
theland and ſea, A multitude of ſurrounding rocks renders 
it almoſt inacceſſible, except at two particular bays. Upon 
the ſummit of a rocky hill is St. Michael's Fort, which 
the late director M. de St. Fean embeiliſhed with ſeveral 
new buildings, and added works which, in the opinion of 
the French, rendered the iſland impregnable: the land is 
alſo defended by other forts and batteries. 

The ſoil was formerly compoſed of only a red ſand, 
without either graſs, trees, water, and ſcarce any thing 
belides reeds : but, by the diligence of the above gentle- 
man, ſeveral ſprings of freſh water were diſcovered in the 
land; gardens were planted with excellent fruit-trees ; 
pulſe and all kinds of vegetables were made to grow in 
great abundance ; and, in ſhort, from a ſmall, barren, and 
diſagreeable iſland, it was rendered one of the pleaſanteſt 
and moſt important ſettlements in Africa. | 

The iſland of Goree was ceded to the Dutch in the year 
1617 by the king of Cape Verd, when they immediately 
built a fort on a rock to the north-weſt, to which they 
gave the name of Naſſau Fort; but finding that it could 
not command the harbour, they erected a fortification, 
called Orange Fort, nearer the ſhore. The Dutch kept 
the iſland, till Admiral Holmes, taking it in 1663, placed 
an Engliſh garriſon in it. Two years after, it was re- 
taken by De Ruyter, and the governor and garriſon oblig- 
ed to ſurrender priſoners of war. The Dutch then aug- 
mented the fortifications, and the iſland enjoyed perfect 
tranquillity, till, in 1671, a French ſquadron, commanded 
by the count Eres, attacked the place, and obliged 
the Dutch governor to ſurrender at diſcretion, D” E/trees 
found that the lower fort mounted forty pieces of heavy 
cannon, and that the works were kept in excellent repair; 
but having no inſtructions to garriſon them, hediſmantled 
this, and entirely demoliſhed Naſſau Fort. Soon after, 

I. Du Caſſee arriving at Gorce with a forty-gun ſhip, ſo- 
lemnly took poſſeſſion of the iſland, and concluded a treaty 
with the king and negroes on the ſame conditions the 
Dutch had enjoyed the iſland; and as this meaſure, which 
he had voluntarily taken, was approved by the court of 
Vance at his return, he was ſent back the ene, year 
in quality of governor; and ſoon after this conqueſt was 
ſecured to the French company by the treaty of Nime- 
| guen, 

The French inſtantly repaired both the forts, and added 
new works to them, calling the lower Vermandois, and 
the higher St. Michael. Afterward ſeveral unſucceſsful 
attempts were made by the Dutch to recover a place 
- luch importance to trade, but all of them proved abor- 

re. 


\ The French continued in the poſſeſſion of this ifland 


the * 1758, when a ſquadron was fitted out under 
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the command of commodore Keppel, conſiſting of the 
Torbay, Fougeux, Naſſau, Prince Edward, and the Dun- 
&#11k, ſeveral frigates, two bomb-ketches, and ſome tranſ- 
ports, with ſeven hundred regular troops on board, com- 
manded by colonel Morge. On their arrival before the 
iſland, it was reſolved to make the attack on the weſt ſide, 
not becauſe it was the weakeſt, but from its being the 
weather- ſide; and therefore ſhould their cables be cut by 
a chain ſhot, or any other accident, the ſhips might, 
without danger, put to ſea, and, beating to windward, 
renew the action; but if they had anchored on the eaſt 
ſide, ſuch an accident might have cauſed the ſhips to be 
driven on ſhore, 

On the twenty-ninth of December, at about nine in the 
morning, the Prince Edward and the Fire Drake bomb 
bore down toward the iſland, and in ten minutes after, 
the action was begun by throwing a ſhell from a bomb. 
The enemy inſtantly returned the fire from the forts and 
batteries; and at the ſecond ſhot carried away the Prince 
Edward's enſign- ſtaff, and ſet fire to an arms=cheſt cloſe 
by it, which, blowing up, killed one of the marines. 
Encouraged by this ſucceſsful beginning, they levelled 
their ordnance at the Prince Edward, and began a terrible 
fire; and few in the ſquadron ſaw this veſſel, in the midſt 
of this ſhower of bombs and bullets, without ſending up 
their moſt fervent wiſhes on the occaſion. 

The commodore obſerving that the Fire Drake over- 
charged her mortar, and that all her ſhells fell beyond 
the iſland to the ſouth, ſent his boat on board the Furnace 
bomb, with advice, that as they ſaw the error of the 
other in over-charging the mortar, they ſhould avoid that 
extreme; and that as the enemy ſeemed bent upon ſink- 
ing the Prince Edward and the Fire Drake, he directed 
them to begin their fire, and endeavour as much as poſſi- 
ble to draw part of the enemy's attention from their ſuf- 
fering friends. Theſe orders were inſtantly obeyed, The 
fire from all the ſhips was ſoon diſcharged with pro- 
digious fury on the enemy, and that of the Torbay alone, 
in Which was the commodore, ſeemed ſufficient to have 
razed the very foundations of the iſland, The commodore 
had brought up with ſuch judgment a-breaſt of the an- 
gles of both the weſt- point battery and St. Francis's Fort, 
that the enemy could not bring a gun from thence to bear 


upon him. Five guns only could have touched him with 


advantage ; two from St. Peter's, and three from a ſmal! 
lunette on the hill before St. Michael's; both which were 
ſo warmly attacked by the other ſhips, that they were 
ſoon deſerted, Indeed the fire from the Torbay was ſo 
terrible, ſo near, and ſo well aimed, that none could 
withſtand it. The ſhip ſeemed in a continual blaze, and 
that part of the iſland was darkened by a cloud of ſmoke. 
Several hundred negroes lined the oppoſite ſhore, to behold 
the engagement, and were aſtoniſhed at ſeeing ſhips bear 
down with the utmoſt intrepidity againſt ſtone walls, and 
receiving the fire from the batteries with invincible cou- 
rage, 

An attempt was then made by the governor to obtain. 
terms of capitulation; hut the commodore inſiſting on the 


iſland being ſurrendered without conditions, the action 


was reſumed for a ſhort time, when the French command- 
er, finding it impoſſible to keep his ſoldiers to their quar- 
ters, was compelled to ſurrender himſelf and garriſon 
priſoners at diſcretion, and the Britiſb flag was hoiſted on 
Fort St. Michael. 

In March 1761, the whole town, three houſes only 
excepted, was conſumed by fire. The iſland was reſtor- 
ed to the French king by the treaty of peace ſigned at 
Paris in 1763, in the condition in which it was when 
conquered, — By the Engliſh poſſeſſing Senegal, and the 
French Goree, the trade on the great river Senegal, and the 
adjacent country, became ſomewhat equally divided be- 
tween the two nations. In times of peace the advantage 
rather preponderated in the ſcale of Great Britain, but it 
has ſince been found that the French were enabled to poſ- 
ſeſs themſelves of the whole in time of war. This iſland fell 
into the hands of the Engliſb during the conteſt which af- 
terward enſued, but was reſtored to France by the peace 
of 1783. 
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Of the CAPE VERD ISLANDS, with BISS AO, and the ſmall Iflande 
called the BISSAGOES, 


SEC I. 4 


Of the Care VERD ISL AnDs. 


Their Situation au Number, with a conciſe Deſcription of 
the principal of thoſe lands ; viz. BRAVO, FUEGO, Sr. 
aG, Bu:.na VISTA, Mayo, SAL, ST. NICHOLAS, 
Zr. VINCENT, ST. ANTONIO, and ST. JOHN's. The 
Action there between the Squadrons under Johnſton and 
Suftrein. | 


HE iſlands of Cape Verd are thus named from the 

largeſt of them being ſituated oppoſite to that 
cape, which projects into the ſea between the rivers 
Gambia and Senegal, though theſe iſlands lie a hundred 
and twenty leagues to the weſtward of it. They were 
diſcovered in the year 1460, by Anthony Noel, a Genoeſe in 
the Portugueſe ſervice, and are about twenty in number ; 
but ſome of them, being only barren uninhabited rocks, 
need not be noticed. They are ſituated between the 
thirteenth and nineteenth degrees of north latitude, and 
the principal of them are ten in number, lying in a ſemi— 
circle. Theſe, beginning at the ſouth, are Bravo, Fuego, 
St. Jago, Mayo, Buena Viſta, the Iſiæ of Sal, St. Nicholas, 
St. Vincent, St. Antonio, and St. John s. 

The iſle of Bravo is ſituated in 14? N. latitude, and 
conſiſts of very high land, the mountains riſing in the form 
of pyramids. It is remarkable for its excellent wines, 

and is inhabited by Portugueſe, It abounds in ſalt-petre, 
and produces Indian corn, water-melons, gourds, potatoes, 
horſes, afles, and hogs ; and the coaſt ſupplies the natives 
with plenty of fiſh, 

The iſland Fuso, or Foco, is ſituated in latitude 159 
20/ N.: it is much higher than any of the reit, and ap- 
pears at ſea like one continued mountain. In ſailing by 
it no valleys are te be ſeen, theſe only reſembling gutters, 
made by torrents of rain running down the mountain: but 
when a perſon is on ſhore, near one of theſe ſeeming gutters, 
he finds that they are deep valleys bounded by lofty moun- 
tains. 

On the top is a volcano, which may be ſeen at a great 
diſtance at fea, It ſometimes caſts forth rocks of an 
amazing fize to a vaſt height, with a noiſe like that of the 
loudeſt thunder, and ſometimes torrents of flaming brim- 
ſtone pour from the peak, like the ruſhing of water down a 
ſteep mountain; after which the inhabitants can gather 
what quantities they pleaſe. It is not unlike common 
brimſtone; but is of a much brighter colour, and on 
being burnt gives a clearer flame. At other times the 
volcano caſts forth ſuch an amazing quantity of aſhes, 
that the adjacent parts are covered, and many goats ſmo- 
thered, 

There are no brooks in the iſland, and in ſome places 
the inhabitants are obliged to go fix or ſeven miles for 
freſh water : yet, notwithſtanding this, it produces great 
quantities of pompions, water-melons, feſhoons, and 
maize; but no bananas and plaintains, and hardly any 
fruit-trees, except wild figs : however, in ſome of their 
gardens they have guava trees, oranges, lemons, and 
limes, They have alſo ſome good vineyards, from which 
a ſmall quantity of wine is made; but it is generally all 
drank before it has done fermenting. 

The iſland was firſt inhabited by the Portugueſe, to 
whom the king gave the land. Theſe brought negro 
ſlaves with them, and ſtocked the country with cows, 
alles, horſes, and hogs; the king ſending goats, which 
run wild on the mountains. Hence the profit of their 
ſkins is reſerved to the crown; and he who has the ma- 
nagement of this revenue is called captain of the moun- 

tains, none daring to kill any of them without his licence. 


* ; * 


| 


It is cuſtomary here, and at all the other iſlands, for eye; 

ſon at his death to give freedom to his blacks. The 
perſon to g e o hi s. Theſe 
are now the principal inhabitants, there being an hundred 
negroes on the iſland to one white reſident. They make 
cotton cloths for cloathing, and breed mules, which they 
ſell to other nations. 

All the inhabitants are Roman Catholics, but mingle 
with that religion ſome Pagan ſuperſtitions, Moſt of the 
whites live with the governor in the town of St. Philip 
which 1s the capital of the iſland, and have at the 3 
time country houſes on that part of their eſtates, which 
they keep in their own hands, and manage by their 
ſlaves. Theſe ſupply them with food, and the rents of 
the plantations let to the blacks are paid them in cotton 
cloth. 

The iſland of ST. Jaco, or ST. JAMES, is the largeſt 
of the group, and took its name from being diſcovered 
on the firſt of May, the feſtival of that ſaint. It is ſitua- 
ted in 15* N. latitude, and in ſix degrees five minutes lon— 
gitude from Cape Verd, It is of a triangular form, fifty 
or ſixty leagues in circumference, and though rocky and 
mountainous, the valleys produce Indian corn, oranges, 
lemons, pine-apples, cocoa-nuts, guavas, cuſtard- apples, ba- 
nanas, tamarinds, plaintains, pompions, water and muſh- 
melons, ſugar-canes, and grapes; but the inhabitants are not 
allowed to make wine; they have alſo ſome cedar trees, and 
plenty of cotton. It is the moſt fruitful of all this cluſter 
of iſlands. 

The animals are horſes, aſſes, mules, cows, deer, goats, 
hogs, civet-cats, and monkeys, and almoſt all ſorts of fowls 
and birds. The ſeas alſo abound with fiſh. Here our 
ſhips bound for the Fa/t-Jndies uſually reſort for freſh 
water and proviſions, and are ſupplied with hogs and poul- 
try in great abundance, 

Salmon mentions, in a very entertaining manner, the al- 


teration of the air on arriving at this iſland. We ſail- 


ed out of the Thames,” ſays he, * on the 30th of Janu- 
© ary, in an extreme cold winter, the Thames full of ice; 
*andwithin the ſpace of a month arrived at S. Jago, where 
© we found it ſo warm, that the men all lay naked upon 
e their cheſts, not being able to endure any cloaths on; 
and when we came athore, we found groves and gar- 
s dens of evergreens and ripe fruits, a ſerene air, and al- 
© moſt every thing that could afford delight to a people 
„ juſt arrived from a frozen region. The ſudden change 
from a cold to a warm country, from winter to ſum- 
© mer, from naked trees deſtitute of leaves and fruits, and 
* a land covered with ſnow and ice, to a place where 
e oranges and the choiceſt fruits of the earth diſplayed 
„their beauties, and were ready for gathering, was fuch 
as exceeded any metamorpholis that is to be met with 
ein the moſt romantic relations. An unuſual gaiety ſeem- 
ed to poſlets all the ſhip's company, and nothing but 
* mirth and good-humour reigned amongſt us.“ 

The capital of the iſland is Ribeira Grande, where 
the governor, oviodore, and biſhop reſide, Here alſo is 2 
monaſtery, which is adorned with a large garden, and 
affords the fineſt proſpect of any building about the 
city, except the cathedral, Moſt of the prieſts among 
theſe iſlands, as alſo thoſe ſent to Guinea, are negroes, 
The inhabitants, who are about three whites to forty 
blacks, pay no tax to the crown, 

The iſland has four other towns, which are, St. 792% 
St. Domingo, St. Domingo Abacen, and Praya, which Jak 
is the molt noted port. | 

In Port Praya a Britiſh ſquadron, commanded by 
Commodore Fohnſtone, was attacked, in April 1781 by 
a French armament of rather ſuperior force, under M. at 
Suffrein, but without any deciſive ſucceſs on either fide 3 


except that in conſequence of this action, the meditated 
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attack upon the Cape of Good Hope was fruſtrated. The 
law of nations indeed forbad ſuch an act of hoſtility in 
neutral port, but the teeble condition of the Portugueſe 
encouraged a breach of that code. 

Buzna VISTA, or Boxa VisTA, thus named from 
its being the firſt of the Cape de Verd iſlands diſcovered 
by the Portugueſe, is ſituated in 16? N. latitude, two 
hundred miles weſt of the coaſt of Africa, and is twenty 
miles long, and twelve broad, conſiſting chiefly of low 
Jand, with ſome ſandy hills, and rocky mountains, It 

roduces great quantities of indigo, and more cotton 
than all the other Cape de Verd iſlands; yet there is not 
one of them where there are fewer cotton cloths to be 
ſold : for the natives are ſo indolent, that they will not 
even gather the cotton before a ſhip arrives to buy it; 
nor will the women begin to ſpin until they abſolutely 
want it. Here are, in general, the ſame animals as in the 
other iſlands, with plenty of fiſh and turtle, 

The Engliſh, who frequently land here, to take in a 
lading of ſalt, hire men and aſtes to bring it down to the 
ſea; for which they pay them in biſkets, flour, and old 
cloaths. This iſland had alſo formerly a pretty good 
trade for horſes and aſſes, the breed of which was better 
here than on any other of theſe iſlands. The people are 
very fond of filk, with which they work the boſoms of 
their ſhirts, ſhifts, caps, and women's waiſtcoats. 

The men commonly wear the Exgliſb dreſs; for moſt 
of them have ſuits of cloaths bought'of. the Eugliſb, and 
have learned to make cotton cloth to imizate the Euro- 
pean faſhion. The women have one, two, or three cot- 
ton cloths wrapped about them like petticoats, tied on 
with a girdle about the hips, and ſometimes without a 
girdle, Their ſhifts are made like a man's ſhirt, but ſo 
ſhort, as ſcarcely to reach to the girdle; the collar, 
neck, and waiſtbands of the young people of rank, 
are wrought in figures with ſil ks of various colours in 
needlework; but the old and the poor have theirs worked 
with blue cotton thread. Over their ſhifts they wear 
a waiſtcoat, with fleeves to button at the arms, not above 
four inches deep in the back part, but long enough be- 
fore to tie with ſtrings under their breaſts, Over all 
they have a cotton cloth in the manner of a mantle; 
thoſe of the married women are generally blue, and the 
darker the colour, the richer it is reckoned ; but the 
maidens, and gay young wives, and widows, wear blue 
and white, ſome ſpotted and ſome figured. They, how- 
ever, rather chooſe, if they can get them, linen handker- 
chiefs wrought on the edges, and ſometimes only on the 
corners, with red, green, and blue filk ; the firſt being 
the colour they moſt admire. They wear neither ſhoes 
nor ſtockings, except on holidays; and, indeed, at other 
times the women have generally only a ſmall cotton cloth 
wrapped round their waiſt, and the men a ragged pair 
of breeches; to which, if there be but a waiſtband, and 
a piece hanging to it before to hide what modeſty teaches 
them to conceal, they think it ſufficient. The people of 
Bona Viſta are fond of the Engliſh, and moſt of them can 
ſpeak a little of that tongue. 

Mayo, or May, obtained its name from its being diſ- 
covered on the friſt of that month. It is ſituated in 155 
N. latitude, near three hundred miles from Cape Verd, 
and is about ſeyenteen miles in circumference. The ſoil 
is in general very barren, and water is ſcarce: however 
they have plenty of cows, goats, and aſſes; and alſo ſome 
corn, yams, potatoes, and plantains, What trees they 
have are ſituated on the ſides of the hills, and they have 
ſome water-melons and figs. The ſea likewiſe abounds 
with wild-fowl, fiſh, and turtle, There grows on this 
land, as well as on moſt of the others, a kind of vege- 
tadle ſtone, extremely porous, of a greyiſh colour, which 
thoots up in ſtems, and forms ſomething like the head of 
a cauliflower, | 
The inhabitants, who amount to about two hundred, 
are not ſo well affected to the Engliſh as thoſe of Bona 
Villa. Here are abundance of cows and oxen, which 
are the fatteſt and beſt produced on the Cape de Verd 
lands, The natives grow more cotton than they can 
vie; but are fo indolent, that half of it is loſt for want 
ot gathering. Their cloaths nearly reſemble thoſe worn 
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at Bona Vita; but few of them have their ſhirts and 
waiſtcoats ſtitched in colours. 

The iſle of SAL1s is ſituated in 17 N. latitude, three 
hundred miles welt of the coaſt of Africa, and is about 
forty-two miles in circumference. It received its name 
from the great quantity of ſalt naturally produced here 
from ſea water, which from time to time overflows part 
of the land, that is moſtly low, it having only five little 
hills. This iſland formerly abounded with cows, goats, 
and aſſes; but the want of rain cauſed it to be delerted. 
There are abundance of land crabs about the iſland, and 
the ſea abounds with fiſh, 

ST. NICHOLAS is the longeſt and moſt confiderable 
of all the Cape de Verd iſlands, except St. Jago, it extend- 
ing about ſeventy-five miles in length. It is moſtly high 
land, and fruitful in maize; it produces the beſt /»/ho92s 
in all theſe iſlands, and likewiſe oranges, lemons, plantains, 
bananas, pompions, muſe and water-melons, ſome ſugar- 
canes; and the inhabitants have vincyards, from which 
they make a tartiſh ſort of wine, They have likewiſe 
the dragon: tree, from which flows the drug called gum- 
dragon. 

The natives make the beſt cloths and cotton quilts 
of all the iſlanders: theſe are too good for the Guinea 
trade; but fit for that of Braſl. They make them up 
in cloaths, as neatly as our common country taylors, and 
will make buttons to imitate almoſt any pattern ſhewn 
them; they knit cotton ſtockings, tan cow-hides and 
goat-ſkins, and make tolerable good ſhoes. The wo- 
men are much more houſewifely and ingenious with their 
needles than thoſe of the other iſlands; and ſhe who does 
not appear in a worked cap, like thoſe worn at Bona Viſa, 
is thought very idle. 

The town of Str. Nicholas is the moſt compact and po- 
pulous of an, on all the iſlands, though it is not fo large 
as the city of St. Jago; but the houſes, and even the 
church, have no other covering than graſs thatch. The 
inhabitants are the only people of the iſlands who build 
boats, with which they fiſh and catch turtle. They 
have a number of horſes, and there are few families that 
have not a ſtock of hogs and fowls. The people ſpeak 
the beſt Portugueſe, and are the moſt ſtrict Roman Caths- 
licks of any in this group of iſlands. 

ST. VINCENT is uninhabited ; but on the north-weſt 
fide of the ifland is a good bay, called Ports Granda, 
where ſhips may wood and water, and alſo wild goats 
may be obtained by taking the pains to ſhoot them. Here 
are alſo many aſles; it is ſaid there are more turtle and 
fiſh caught near this iſland than round all the reſt, and 
that it abounds with ſalt-petre. 

The iſland of ST. ANTONIO, or ST. ANTHONY, is 
ſituated in 17? 19“ N. latitude, fifteen miles from Sr. 
Vincent. It is a little inferior in height to Fuego, and 
conſidering the amazing loftineſs of the mountains, one 
of which is thought to be as high as Teneriſ and the 
deepneſs of the valleys, is ſuppoſed to contain as much 
ground as St. Jago. It has many brooks of freſh water; 
which render the valleys, through which they flow, ex- 
tremely fertile in maize, and in a variety of trees, as 
oranges, lemons, limes, bananas, plantains, pompions, guavas, 
muſe and water-melons, The inhabitants have great plenty 
of wine; but it is the worſt and cheapeſt of any pro- 
duced in theſe iſlands. They have aiio a large ſtock of 
cows, hogs, and afles, and the mountains abound with 
goats. In this iſland are likewiſe produced great quan— 
tities of gum- dragon, and a great deal of zndigo is cul- 
tivated here, as are likewiſe large plantations of cotton. 

The natives are faid to be remarkable for their inno- 
cence and humanity, There are ſuppoſed to be two 
thouſand five hundred perſons upon the iſlands, four-fifths 
of which number is ſaid to be compoſed of ſlaves, who, 
like the free negroes, have wives, houſes, and plantations, 
and cultivate ſome of the beſt cotton and indigo, w' .ch 
are worked up by theſe ſlaves, who are governed by a ſtew- 
ard placed there by a Portugueſe marquis, who is proprie- 
tor of the iſland, 

The laſt of the Cape Verd iſlands we ſhall mention is 


that of ST. Jon's, which is ſituated in 15* 25“ N. lati- 


tude, 7* 27 W. of Cape Verd, and is very high and - 
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It has more ſalt-petre than any of theſe iſlands: this is 
found in ſeveral caves, covering the ſides like a hoar- froſt, 
and in ſome hollow rocks, like iſicles as thick as a man's 
thumb. This iſland abounds with pompions, bananas, 
water-melons, and other fruit, and allo with few!s and 
godts. 

The natives, who are a ſimple, harmleſs, and friendly 
people, wear, in common, only a little ſlip of cotton faſten- 
ed to a ſtring before, which paſſing between the thighs, 
is tied to the ſame ſtring behind; but when full-dreſſed 
they alſo wear a piece of cotton cloth, which the men 
hang over their ſhoulders, and wrap round their waiſts, 
While the women put it over their heads, and then wrap 
it about their bodies; and on both of them it extends to 
the calr of the leg, or lower. This cloth they ſpin and 
weave themſelves. 

Their fiſhing utenſils are long canes for rods, cotton 
lines, and bent nails for hooks. As to their hunting, 
the governor having the ſole privilege of killing the wild 
goats, none dare hunt without his conſent. 'I his was a 
law made by the Portugueſe when they peopled theſe 
iſlands from the coaſt of Africa, in order to prevent the 
breed being entirely deſtroyed. | 

When the governor chooſes to make a general hunt, 
all the inhabitants are aſſembled, who ſcarcely exceed 
two hundred; and che dogs, which are a breed between 
the beagle and the grey-hound, are collected. At night, 
or when the governor thinks proper to put an end to the 
ſport, they all meet together, and he parts the goats fleſh 
between them as he pleaſes, ſending what he thinks pro- 
per to his own houſe, with all the ſkins; and after he 
comes home, he ſends pieces to thoſe who are old, or 
were not engaged in the chaſe; the ſkins he beſtows 
upon them as he thinks their neceſſities require, reſerv- 
ing the reſidue of them for the lord of the ſoil. 

This is one of the principal privileges enjoyed by the 
governor z who is alſo the only magiſtrate, and decides 
the little differences that ſometimes happen among the 
people. If they refuſe to ſubmit to his deciſion, he con- 
fines them till they become obedient, in an open place 
walled round like a pound : but, inſtead of a gate, a ſtick 
is generally laid acroſs the entrance, and thoſe innocent 
people will ſtay there without attempting to eſcape, ex- 


cept when overcome by paſſion, and then they ruſh out 


in a rage; but ſuch are ſoon caught, tied hand and foot, 
and a centinel ſet to watch them, till they agree with 
their antagoniſt, aſk the governor's pardon for breaking 
out of his priſon, and have remained there as long as 
he judges their crime requires. Even if one kills ano- 
ther, which hardly happens in an age, the governor can 
only confine him till he has pacihed the relations of the 
deceaſed, by the mediation of his friends, who are bound 
for the criminal's appearance, in caſe a judge ſhould be 
ever ſent from Portugal to execute juſtice: but impri- 
ſonment is here reckoned ſuch a ſcandal, that Mr. Ro- 
berts ſays, it is as much dreaded as hanging is by the 
criminals in England, | 


S3 CT 
Of the Iſland of Biss ao, 


Its Situation and Extent ; the Face of the Country ; its Pro- 
duce; and the Dreſs, Manners, Religion, and Govern- 
ment of the Inhabitants; with the Manner in which they 
make war. | 


E ſhall now give a deſcription of the iſland of 

Biſſao, and of a cluſter of iſlands called the Biſ- 
ſagoes.” Theſe iſlands ſtand cloſe to the continent, a few 
leagues to the ſouth-eaſt of the river Gambia, in the lati- 
tude of eleven degrees north. 

Biss Ao, which is about thirty-five or forty miles in 
circumference, affords a very agreeable proſpect from the 
ſea, riſing on every fide by a gentle aſcent to an emi- 
nence in the centre of the iſland : yet there are a num- 
ter of hills inferior in height to that in the middle, ſe— 
parated by beautiful and fertile valleys, divided by ſmall 
rivulets, which at the ſame time augment the richneſs 
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and elegance of the ſcene. There are little proye, f 
palms, and the reſt of the ground is cultivated, and N 
duces an harveſt equal to the moſt ſanguine wiſhes * 
the inhabitants. Wheat and maize ſpring up to a 4 
height, ſo as to reſemble a field covered with reeds of ag 
boos. They have likewiſe another grain that is a ſpecies 
of maize, which they make into cakes, They ods 
alſo oranges, bananas, mangoes, and every king of 
fruit to be found in the warm climates, and Perhaps in 
greater perfection than in any other place, The c.. 
tle of Biſſas are of an uncommon ſize, and ſeem to kee 
pace with the moſt extravagant growth of the cons 
milk and wine are in the greateſt abundance; but the 
iſland affords neither ſwine nor horſes, the natives for- 
bidding the importation of the former, and ſomethin 
either in the climate or ſoil preventing the increaſe of the 
latter, 

The populouſneſs of Bao is equal to its fertility, not- 
withſtanding the perpetual ſtate of war in which the 
natives are engaged-with the neighbouring iſlands, and 
the kingdoms on the continent : yet, though very ny. 
merous, they live in cottages diſperſed up and down the 
country, without the leaſt veſtige of a town, except 
where the /rench and Portugueſe have eſtabliſhed ths. 
ſelves. Even the palace of the king only conſiſts of a 
number of irregular huts, that have a communication 
with each other, 

In the Portugueſe town are about ſix hundred perſons 
all of whom ſgeak Portugueſe, and pretend that they ae 
deſcended from that people, though their complexion is 
jet-black, and they have a fixed and inveterate diſlike to 
that nation. 

The dreſs of the women conſiſts of a cotton girdle, 
which falls down before, and bracelets of glais, coral, 
and copper; but the virgins go entirely naked, and thoſe 
of high quality have their bodies marked or painted with 
a variety of hideous pictures of ſnakes and other reptiles, 
that give their ſkins ſome reſemblance to flowered ſattin. 
Even the eldeſt daughter of the king is diſtinguiſhed from 
the other ladies only by the elegance of theſe paintings, 
and the richneſs of the bracelets. 

The men of all ranks have no other cloathing but a 


ſkin fixed to their girdle, and drawn up between their 


legs. One of the moſt extraordinary ornaments is a 
large iron ring, with a flat round ſurface on the out- 
ſide inſtead of a ſtone, upon which they ring changes 
with a bit of iron, in ſuch a manner as to converſe with 
the ſame facility with their caſtinets, as by means of 
the moſt poliſhed language. There is, however, ſome- 
thing in this that appears highly improbable, for it is 
difficult to conceive, how ideas can be conveyed by 
ſtriking together two pieces of iron ; it is nevertheleſs 
acknowledged, that beſides this artificial language, they 
have a dialect in which they converſe upon all common 
occaſions. 

The Biſſaons are all idolaters; but their ideas of reli- 
gion appear fo confuſed, that it is difficult to enter per- 
fectly into their ſyſtem. Their chief idol is a ſmall image 
which they call Shina; but we are unacquainted with 
the ſentiments they form of this object of their worſhip: 
beſides this, it is ſaid, that every man creates a divinity 
according to his own fancy. Trees are held ſacred, and 
worſhipped as the reſidence of ſome deity or ſpirit ſuperior 
to man, 


With reſpect to their government, it is entirely deſpo- | 


tic, the will of the prince being a law to his people: he 
has nothing to loſe, and yet every thing within his do- 
minions may be ſaid to be his, as his power extends over 
his people and their effects. Authors give the following 
inſtance of the policy of one of theſe princes. I wo ſlaves, 
who had been fold to an European merchant, made their 
eſcape, and were taken by the king's troops. Equity ſeem- 
ed to require their being reſtored to their maſters; but the 
king gave a different verdict, ſaying, they had obtained 
their freedom by having eſcaped, and by being retaken by 
his troops were again reduced to ſlavery; and conſequently 

were the property of the conqueror. 
At the death of the king, all the women and ſlaves, for 
whom he had a peculiar regard, are ſacrificed and buried 
5 5 near 
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near their maſter, in order to attend him in the next world, 
It is {ikewile cuſtomary for the nobility to have ſome of 
their living friends buried with them, Labat mentions 
an inſtance, Where A father detired that his three ſons, of 
whom be was very fond, migat accompany him into the 


orld. 
pe natives are warlike, and fight with extreme fury, 
though with lictle diſcipline, As treaties of peace are un- 
known amor g theſe nations, they Save ho kind of inter- 
coutle except in war, and hence no ſcheme of politicks 
«carried on among them. I he Europeans arc tar from 
offering their mediation ; for they had it their intereſt 
to ſerment their quarrels, as war is their harveſt, by its 
»menting the number of ſlaves. 


"When the king of Bi/ſas reſolves to carry war into the 
neighbouring territories, he orders an inſtrument, called 
the bonbalan, to be ſounded 7 this is the general ſignal to 
arms, on which all in the government's pay aſſemble at 
certain head-quarters, that are always fixed; where they 
find the royal fleet, which uſually conſiſts of thirty ca- 
nots, each carrying thirty men, with their arms and pro- 
viſions, under the command of an admiral; ſor the 
king ſeldom puts himſelf at the head of his fleets and 
armies. Before the fleet ſets fail, a number of ſacrifices 
are offered to the gods, and the fleſh of the victims divid- 
ed between the court, the prieſts, and the ſoldiers. In 
this conſultation of the gods the king always receives a 
fivourable anſwer; for the deities being of wood, it is 
ealy for the prieſt to direct hat they thould ſay: and 
hence the army always begins a campaign with the fulleſt 
aſſurance of ſucceſs. They make a deſcent with all poſ- 
ſible privacy, ſurround the enemy's towns and villages, 
cer olf the-inhabitants with every thing of value, and 
then embark before the troops have time to aſſemble in 
order to oppoſe them. One half of the booty belongs 
to the king, and the remainder is divided among thoſe 
who obtained it. The ſlaves are fold to the Europeans, 
except where any of them happen to be of quality or for- 
tune; in which caſe he is rettored to his friends, on con- 
dition of their ſending a certain number of ſlaves in his 
room. 

Ihe heroes, upon their return, aſſume an air of great 
importance, and go round the country, ſhewing their 
wounts, 2nd relating the wonders they have done and 
ſcen, with a long train of priſoners following them, whom 
they oblige to ſing the praiſes of the conquerors; for which 
they make them preſents of pieces of cloth, and other 
things, which the poor wretches immediately exchange 
tor palm- wine. | 

But when the expedition is attended with leſs honour 
and proſit than was expected, the priſoners are in danger 
of being ſacrificed, eſpecially if the Biſſaons have loſt an 


— 
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oificer of diſtinction. Thoſe who fall in battle receive 
public hanours by dances performed to the muſic of tabors. 
The women expreſs their grief in a manner extremely 
affecting, pulling their hair and beating their breaſt; af— 
ter which they ate ſerved with palm-wine, in order to 
ſepport their ſpirits. When thus recruited, they begin 
their mourning with redoubled vigour, and ſhed tears moſt 
plentifully, till the corpſe is laid in the grave; when their 
countenances ſuddenly brighten, and they ſeem to have 
loſt all ideas of their affliction. 

The king's palace is about a league diſtant from the 
point of Bias, He never ſtirs out without being ſur- 
rounded by ſome thouſands of his nobility, women, and 
guards, 21; of them richly dreſſed, as far as the ſkins of 
bealis and the brightneſs of their ſcymetars and lances 


can make them ſo. - | 


You 1. 
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The Portugucſe had formerly a fort in Bifſao, which 
they mounted with cight pieces of cannon in oder tu ae 
the natives, and prevent their trading with any other fo- 
reigner bur themſelves ; the Z27//aozzs, however, ſoon threw 
off this reſtraint, and now maintain the full liberty of 
receiving all ſtrangers into their ports, where ſuch enjoy 
perfect ſecurity under the king's protection; but, ba- 
fore they are ſuffered to land, his majeſty conſults the 
gods, by ſacrifices, whether admitting thoſe ſtrangers b 
tor the good of the ifland, and the intereſt of himſelf and 
people. 


. . 


A conciſe Account of the Biss ago ISLANDS; and more par- 
ticuiarly of the Iſiand of BULAM, 


93 HE Piss Aco IsLAN ps are fituated near the mouth 
of the river Sierra Leona, and conſiſt of the iſlands 
of Bulam, La Gallina, Caſuiabac, Cazegut, Calacha, and 
ſome others, The ifland of Bulam is about ten leagues 
in length from eaſt to weſt, and five in breadth from north 
to ſouth ; the whole coaſt is bordered with woods, beyond 
which the country is fertile, rich, and beautiful, covered 
with rice, Indian corn, millet, roots, and fruit: yet the 
land is ſaid to be uninhabited, and cultivated only by 
the natives of the other iſlands, who come hither in 
ſeed-time and harveſt, continuing at home the reit of the 
year, 

The ground riſes gently from the ſhore for the ſpace of 
two leagues, which preſents mariners with a moſt delight- 
ful proſpect, while it excites their admiration at ſecing ſo 
beautiful a ſpot uninhabited, This aſcent ſerves as a baſe 
to higher mountains, which riſe in the centie of the iſland, 
and are covered with fine woods, and divided by beauti- 
ful valleys, ſo that nature ſeems to have been improved by 
art. 

This iſland produces a tree which might be employed 
to great advantage in ſhip-building ; it is called michery : 
it grows to a great height, is eaſily worked, and at the 
ſame time is hard, ſolid, and proof againſt worms; all 
its pores being filled with a bitter oil, which is ſaid to de- 
ter them from harbouring in it. 

La GALLINA obtained its name from the great num- 
ber of hens the Portugueſe found there; This and the 
iſland of Caſnabac are very populous and fruitful, and have 
plenty of good water. CAZEGUT, one of the moſt conſi- 
derable of theſe iſlands, is about ſix leagues long, and two 
broad. Its ſoil is very good, and produces millet, rice, 
and all kinds of pulſe, beſides orange and palm-trees., 

As we have no particular account of theſe iſlands, no 
Europeans having ſettled in any of them, we ſhall only 
add, that each of the Biſſago iſlands, except Bulam, is go- 
verned by a chief, who aſſumes the authority of a king. 
All theſe monarchs are perfectly independent, and fre- 
quently at war with each other. They have canoes that 
carry from twenty-five to forty men, with their proviſions 
and arms, which are ſabres, bows and arrows. The ne- 
groes of theſe iſlands are tall, ſtrong, and healthy, though 
it is ſaid they live only on fiſh, nuts, and palm- oil; and 
ſell their rice, millet, and other produce of the earth to the 
Europeans for the ornaments they wear. They are in ge- 
neral idolaters, and are ſaid to be of a ſavage and cruel 
diſpoſition, not only to ſtrangers, but to one another; for 
authors ſay, that they frequently quarrel about trifles, and 
if diſappointed of their revenge, will drown or ſtab them» 
ſelves. 
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Of ZAARA, TOMBUTO, and BILEDUL GERID, 


$SEC T. I. 
Of ZAARA, ZAHARA, or the DESART, 


its Situation, Extent, Diviſions, Produce, and Animals, 
with a Deſcription of its ſeveral Provinces, 


E now come to the countries north of the Sene- 
gal, and ſhall begin with deſcribing the deſart of 
Zaara, or Zahara, a vaſt inhoſpitable region, extending 


from the Atlantic ocean on the weſt, to the kingdom and 


deſarts of Barca and Nubia on the eaſt, and from the 
river Senegal on the ſouth, to Biledulgerid on the north; 
that is, from the eighth degree of weſt, to the twenty- ſixth 
of eaſt longitude, and from the fifteenth degree of eaſt 
latitude to the tropic of Cancer, comprehending a ſpace of 
at leaſt fifteen hundred miles in length from eaſt to weſt, 
and about five hundred in breadth from aorth to ſouth, 

This large tract of land is divided by the Arabians into 
three general diviſions. Cahel, Zaara, and Agar, that 
is, the ſandy, ſtony, and marſhy deſarts, according to 
the nature of the ſoil; but later geographers divide this 
country into ſeven provinces, which are Zanaga, Zuen- 
ziga, Twarga or Hayr, Lemta or Iguidi, Bardoa, Bornou, 
and Gauga. 

In a country covered with burning ſands, the foil can- 
not be ſuppoſed to be teitile, though that ſituated on the 
northern banks of the Senegal, being watered, peopled, and 
cultivated, produces corn, rice, millet, and a varicty of 
fruits, but, except dates, little more perhaps is reaped than 
is ſufficient for the uſe of the inhabitants, 

Beſides camels and common cattle, this country is re- 
markable for a ſpecies of domeſtic animal called adim- 
aim, of which there is great plenty. This is a kind 
of ſheep, about the ſize of an aſs, with long hanging 
ears : the females have horns, but not the males, and 
the wool is ſhort, but ſoft and fine. This animal is fo 
ftrong that it can eaſily carry a man for ſeveral miles, 
and fo gentle that it never refuſes a burden. The mi- 
ſerics to which the inhabitants of this parched, ſandy, and 
barren deſart are expoſed, are increaſed by incredible mul- 
titudes of lions, tygers, wolves, and other ſavage animals. 

To afford the reader as diſtinct an account of this great 
tract of country as poſhble, we ſhall deſcribe the different 
provinces and deſarts into which it is divided. Begin— 
ning at the ſouth, the province of Z AN AGA extends from 
the Senegal on the ſouth, to the province of Su on the 
north; it is bounded by the Atlantic ocean on the weſt, 
and by the territories of Sram, Sunda, and Zuenziga on 
the eaſt, It contains the two deſarts Azv and Tagguzza 
or Tagge. The laſt of theſe produces a prodigious quan- 
tity of rock- ſalt, which is conveyed hence into all the ad- 
jacent countries, and is uſed in the deſart chiefly to moiſ- 
ten the mouth parched with the ſultry heat, and to pre- 
ſerve the gums againſt a ſcorbutic diſorder to which the 
natives are ſubject. 

Travelling is here extremely fatiguing and dangerous, 
eſpecially if the ſummer proves dry; ſcarce a drop of wa- 
ter being to be ſeen for thirty leagues together; and when 
any is found it is ſo brackiſh, as to be equally unwhole- 
ſome as unpalatable. Nor do the cattle fare better, the 
barren earth not yielding ſo much as a blade of graſs, or 
any thing for their ſuſtenance, which obliges the paſſen- 
gers to carry not only proviſions for themſelves, but for 
their beaſts of burden. Beſides, the country being flat and 
ſandy, without mountains, woods, rivers, Jakes, or any 
object to direct their courſe, it would be impollible to 
avoid loſing their way, were it nat for the flight of certain 
birds, who are obſerved to go and return at ſtated periods, 
Travellers are alſo guided by the courſe of the ſun by day, 
and by the ſtars by night; which laſt is probably the uſual 


ot the moumains with timber, fruit-trees, aud cotton. 
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time of travelling here, as well as in the deſarts of A... 
bia. | He 
Yet it 1s certain, that every part of theſe deſarts ; 
not equally inholpitable, as they are allowed to b. in. " 
bited by ſeveral different nations, particularly by the 2 
viches, Ludayers, Duleyns, and Zenequi, ſome cfm! Wea 
ſo numerous as to raiſe fifteen or twenty thoufand g 
there are alſo a variety of Arab tribes no le ga, ; 
potent, and warlike, and conſequently they find lands ca. 
pable of ſupporting them and their cattle. 1 
The province, or deſart, of ZukNZEZIGA is ſtill, ie nam 
ble, more dry and barren than Zanaga ; and we ate rv 
that of large caravans that paſs through this country 2 
dom half the number, either of men or beaſts, cver e 
moſt of them dying of thirſt, hunger, fatigue, or veriſh. 
ing under the whirlwinds of ſand with which they ar 
overwhelmed : but this is doubtleſs greatly enaggerzted. 
The inhabitants of this diſtrict breed many beautifal 
horſes, and are ſuch expert borſemen and warriors, that 
they are become formidable to the princes of Barbary 
who ſtudy to keep on good terms with them ; nor are they 
leſs dreaded by the negroes, whom they ſeize on all Re 
ſions, and ſell to the people of Fez and Morocca; and. in 
return, when the negroes get any of theſe people in th:ir 
power, they cut them in pieces. . 
The province of Twarga is ſaid to be leſs barren, diy 
and ſultry than either of the former, it having a variety 
of good wells of freſh water dug deep in the ground, and 
the ſand produces graſs and ſeveral vegetables fit for ſou + 
the climate is healthſul, and great quantities of mats 
are gathered here, which the inhabitants ſell to the neil. 
bouring kingdoms. E 
To the eaſt of Targa is the province of Lena, which 
travellers find no leſs dangerous than any of the ferner 
on account of the exceſhve heat of the fun reflecled fan 
the ſand, the ſcarcity of water, the whiclwinds of lang, 
and the barbarity of the people, who endezyour ty 925 
and plunder all that come in their way. Through thi; 
inhoſpitable region caravans paſs from Con//ontin, and 
other towns of Algiers and Tunis, to Nigritia, though 
equally in danger of periſhing by thirſt, hunger, and the 
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ſword ; but their attachment to commerce, and the edv 


tages they reap from it, make them encounter theſe ha- 
zards with the utmoſt intrepidity. 
BarDoa ſtretches from the ſixteenth to the twenty- 


ſecond degree of eaſt longitude. De Liſle ſays, the in- 


habitants, who are named Bardoaits, have no towns, but 
live in tents on the plunder of merchants and patlerpers, 
But near the mountains, which form the northern barriers 
betwen this province and Tyipoli, ftands the town of Za, 
where are kept ſome conſiderable fairs, to which mer- 
chants reſort from every part of Zaara, and the nations 
bordering upon the Mediterrancai lea, with the wealth of 
their ſcvera] countries. The foil is in general dry, barren, 
and produces no commodities that merit a particular de- 
ſcription. 

The province or kingdom of Box NO extends from the 
twelfth to the twenty- ſecond degree of eaſt longitude, 
and from the ſeventeenth to the twenty-firſt degree ef 
north latitude, The northern part reſembles in barren- 
neſs the other provinces of Zaara; but all the reft, wiici 
is the greater part, is well watered by ſprings and res, 
that fall with a dreadful noiſe from the mountains, a: 
render the country fertile in corn, graſs, and fruits. Boh 
the eaſtern and weſtern frontiers are inhabited by pcop:e 
of a roving diſpoſition, who live in tents, and are ad (0 
enjoy every thing in common, no fuch thing as property 
being known among them. The eaſtern and weſtern Hen, 
tiers are divided into mountains and valleys, co;vred 
with flocks of cattle, fields of rice aud millet, and many 
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ZAARA- A F R 
In hot weather the natives, who are chiefly ſhepherds 
d huſbandmen, go naked, except wearing a ſhort apron 
8 which they put on out of regard to modeſty ; 
Jang the winter they are warmly cloathed with the 
* ry ſheep-ſkins, of which they allo form their bed- 
__ and indeed this is ſcarce a ſufficient defence a- 
ds inclemency of the weather at certain ſeaſons 
ON _ when a cold piercing wind blows from the 
oh 4 mountains, that chills the blood in proportion 
1 the pores have been opened by the former ſcorching 
. the ſouth there are towns and ſocieties regu— 
larly formed, where the people are docile, polite, and 
hoſpitable 3 and great part of them artificers or mer- 
chants, of various nations, and of all complexions. 
It is faid that the government is in general monarchical 
and that the king has all his houſhold furniture, and even 
: ſtirrups and ſpurs, with the bits and ornaments of his 
Wia of ſolid gold; whence it may be inferred, that 
either a great traffic in that valuable metal is carried on 
here with the diſtant countries, or that Bornou, or ſome 
of the neighbouring kingdoms, produces gold, The ca- 
tal of this kingdom is a conſiderable city of the ſame 
. beſides which there are ſaid to be the towns of 
Amozen, Sagra, -and Semegonda, all of them to the 
northward of the metropolis, and to the eaſtward thoſe of 
bana and Nebrina. However, very little is known of 
any of theſe towns, and ſome writers queſtion their ex- 
e now come to the laſt and moſt eaſtern province of 
the deſart of Zaara, called by the natives GAuGa, which 
on the eaſt is contiguous to Nubia, and on the north to 
Egypt This province is computed to be a hundred and 
eighty leagues in length from north to ſouth, and about a 
hundred and ſixty from eaſt to weſt where broadeſt, ex- 
tending from the nineteenth to the twenty- ninth degree 
of eaſt 3 _ from the twelfth to the twenty- 
d of north latitude. N 
The only city in the whole kingdom is Cauga, which 
ſtands on the north fide of a lake of the ſame name, in 
fifteen degrees forty minutes north latitude, and twenty- 
five degrees thirty minutes eaſt longitude, which is all we 
know of either, as no traveller gives any particular ac- 
count ot them. f i 
The kingdom of Gauga is moſtly mountainous, and 
the natives rude and illiterate : they dwell in poor flight 
hovels, of materials ſo combuſtible, that they are fre- 
quenily ſet on fire: and feed large herds both of ſmall 
and great cattle, which are their principal wealth as well 
as ſuſtenance. 


SECT. I 


The Complexion and Manners of the Inhabitants of Zaara 
different from thoſe of the People on the cther Side the Se. 
negal. Their Dre!s, Villages, Camps, Furniture, Man- 
ner of eating, Freedom from Diſeaſes, Marriages, and 
Funerals. 


AVING deſcribed the various provinces of this 
H barren and ſultry deſart, we ſhall now give ſome 
account of the general cuſtoms and manners of the in- 
habitants, 

It is remarkable, that though the river Senegal only 
divides this deſart from Nigritia, and tho” the paſtoral life 
of the inhabitants expoſes them to the vertical rays of the 
ſun, under a climate as hot at leaſt as that of Nigritia, their 
complexion is very different, they bcing for the moſt part 
no more than tawny, while the others are ofa jet-black ; 
and few or none of them on this fide that river approach 
either in complexion or features to the negroes, who 
ſeem to be a people entirely diſtinct from thoſe : nor do 
tue inhabitants of Zaara differ leſs from thoſe of the 
{outhern countries in their manners, cuſtoms, and reli- 
gious rites, than in their external appearance. The 
former are all profeſſors of the Mahometan religion, a few 
only excepted, who are worſhippers of fire. Hence the 
various tribes of Aravs, Barabars, &c. found in this coun» 
try, are probably deſcended from thoſe Saracens and Ara- 
bans, who breaking out of Ajia in the ſeventh century, 
over-ran the greateſt part of the northern Africa, and | 
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were here ſtopped by the river Senegal. Hence we may 
account for that inbred and inveterate hatred that ſtill 
reigns between them and the native Africans on the other 
fide the river. | | 

The women never appear wi:hout a long veil that 
covers their face and arms; nor can the Europeans ever 
lee them uncovered, except by ident. Both the men 
and women are of a middling ſtature, and, in general, 
well proportioned, with a beautiful ſymmetry of features, 
Their complexion is tawny, but delicate; and, as the 
women are leſs expoſed to the ſun, they are probably 
more fair and beautiful, Labat aſſures us, that they 
are remarkable for their prudence,j ceconomy, and ſtrict 
fidelity to their nuptial based They not only 
live alone, but a man turns away his head when he 
chances to meet a woman, even his own wife, except at 
the time appointed for marriage freedoms. One who is 
too poor to have ſeparate tents for the women, tranſacts 
all buſineſs and receives viſits at the door in the open air, 
his neareſt friends not being permitted to converſe with 
his wives in the tent. This is a privilege, ſays a modern 
author, reſerved for their horſes, or rather mares, which 
are preferred on account of their beauty, for the advan- 
tages of breeding, their tameneſs, and docility. They 
lie down in their tents promiſcuouſly with the women 
and children, their little foals being the play-fellows of 
infants. 

The dreſs both of the Moors and the Arabs of this 
country chiefly conſiſts of a robe or caftan of ſerge, 
woollen ſtuff, or blue and white cotton, and ſometimes, 
but very ſeldom, of ſilk. They are alſo cloathed in a ſhirt, 
which is tied round the neck, and is ſo wide as to fold 
two or three times about the body; this is bound round 
the waiſt by a ſaſh, in which is ſtuck a long knife like a 
bayonet, and ſometimes two. According to Hr. Adam- 
ſon, the dreſs of both the men and women conſiſts of ſuch 
a large ſhirt, generally of black linen, and a cloth with 
which the women cover their head and ſhoulders; the 
men ſometimes rolling it about their heads, in imitation 
of a turban, and ſometimes round their middle. Some 
of the women wear their hair tied up in a knot, and 
others let it hang down; but the men are in general very 
negligent of it. They wear ſandals, or rather ſocks, of 
Morocco leather, which rife to the ſmall of the leg; and 
their heads are covered with a red bonnet, or cap, bor- 
dered with white cotton. The long looſe robe of white 
or {triped cotton, or woollen ſtuff, above deſcribed, which 
they frequently wear over their capacious ſhirt, they call 
haik, and is extremely becoming. This robe has a long 
pointed hood that falls down behind, to the extremity of 
which hangs a taſſel by a long ſtring. However, the poor 
are cloathed after the manner of the negroes, and wear 
only a piece of cloth hanging down from the waiſt. 

The women, as we have ſaid, wear 4 long cotton 
ſhift; this has long and wide fleeves : they have likewiſe 
large drawers, and a piece of calicoe, or linen, that 
covers them from head to foot, and flows in an eaſy 
manner behind. They are all adorned with ear-rings and 
pendants, which are valuable in proportion to the wearer's 
ſtation and quality : their fingers are alſo covered with 
rings, their arms with bracelets, and their legs with chains 
of braſs or copper. 

When a conſiderable number of tents or cabbins are 
placed together, and form a kind of town or village, they 
call it adouar, Theſe villages are uſually of a circular 
form, the tents ſtanding very thick, and in the centre is 
an empty ſpace in which they keep their cattle, They 
have centinels on every fide of this encampment to guard 
againſt ſurpriſes from robbers, and from wild beaſts. On 
the leaſt appearance of danger, the alarm is given by the 
centinels, and ſoon ſpread over the camp by the barking 
of dogs, and the noiſe of different animals; upon which 
every man able to bear arms ſtands on his defence, each 
before his own tent. As theſe people never encumber 
themſelves with much houſhold furniture, theſe villages 
are eaſily tranſported from place to place. Indeed all the 
domeſtic implements belonging to a family are contained 
in a leathern bag, or ſack, which is eaſily tranſported, 
tent and all, on the back of a camel to any diſtance. 
Their uſual drink is milk or whey, and their only bread, 
cakes made of millet; indeed wheat and barley grow to 
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great perfection in ſeveral parts of che country near the and diſmal ſcreams, which alarm the whole camp or yy. 


Senegal; but they are continually moving from one place 
to another, and their diſlike to a fixed reſidence deſtroys 
all taſte for agriculture. If they were to ſow their corn, 
it might be reaped by other nations, as no inducements 
can engage them to continue a whole ſeaſon in one place; 
for however uſeleſs and unneceſſary their excurſions may 
be, they ould conſider ſuch an inſtance of inactivity as 
highly culpable. 

W hen they happen to have a ſtock of wheat or barley, 
they depoſit it in deep pits hewn out of the rock; theſe 
they ccntrive. with abundance of art, in order to cauſe a 
conſtant dravzht of ircfh air through the whole cavern, 
which is narrow at the entrance, and gradually enlarges 
itſelf in proportion to its length, which is ſometimes above 
thirty feet. It is certain, that the grain will keep ſound 
for many yes in theſe ſubterraneous ſtote-houſes, the 
mouths of which, after the corn is ſufficiently dry, are 
cloſed up with wood and ſand, 

In ſome parts of the country the people have portable 
mills, with which they grind their corn as they want it, 
and theſe they always carry with them wherever they go; 
bat authors do not deſcribe their form. Their manner 
of eating reſembles that of the ¶Afatict. At their meals 
they fit croſs-legyed round a covering of Morccco lea- 
ther, or a mat of palm-leaves, fpread upon the ground, 
upon which their diines or plates of copper or ivory are 
laid; and they never drink till they rife in order to waſh, 
a ceremony that cannot be omitted without the greateſt 
indecency, They never allow themſelves more than two 
meals.a day, one in the morning and the other at night, 
and the women are never allowed to eat with the men. 
Their repaits are ſhort and ſilent, not a ſyllable being ut- 
tered till they have waſhed and returned to their pipe and 
coffee, and then converſation begins. 

From this temperance in their meals ariſes that ſtrong 
health which renders them {ſtrangers to medicine, the 
itudy of which was ſo much cultivated by their prede- 
ceſſors. The only diſtempers to which they are ſubject 
are dyſenteries and pleuriſies, both which they are ſaid to 
cure by the internal and external application of ſimples; 
but as for the gravel, ſtone, gout, and a number of other 
acute and chronical diſeaſes, they are unfelt and unknown | 
Here. The inhabitants are ſaid to live to a great age, 
without experiencing what ſickneſs is, ſeldom dying before 
the animal powers are waſted by years, and the vital heat 
extinguithed by the rigidity of the ſolids, and diminution 
of the circulating fluids. With them a man at ſixty is 
ſaid to be in the prime of life, and ſuch an one marries 
and begets children as frequently as an European at thirty, 
The moſt valuable ſecret which they have diſcovered is, that 


the leſs they are connected with foreigners, and the more 
{trictly they adhere to their primitive manners, the fewer 
are their maladies and diſeaſes; and that while they main- 
tain taeir original ſimplicity and frugality, no people upon 
earth are bleſſed with ſuch an uninterrupted flow of health 
and ſpirits. | 

The mothers have a paſſionate fondneſs for their chil- 
dren, and take the utmoſt care to prevent their being in- 
jured by any accident. They are to weak as to imagine, 
that they can be preatly hurt by an evil eye, which they 
ſuppoſe capable of bringing diſeates and death upon them; 
but this opinion is not peculiar to the Moors and Arabs, 
ſince it prevails among the vulgar in Spain and Portugal, 
and even among the papiſts of Ireland. The boys are 
circumciſed at tourteen years of age, and are at liberty to 
marry as ſoon as they can purchaſe a wife; for the fa- 
thers here make an eſtate by having a great number of 
daughters; as thoſe who addreſs them make preſents to 
the parents, of camels, horſes, and horned cattie. They 
eſtimate the affection of the huſband from his liber- 
ality, and the young lady is never delivered to him 
till by his preſents he has made her parents ſenſible of his 
merits, It upon her being brought home he is diſap- 
pointed in his expectations of her beauty or chaſtity, he 
may ſend her back; but in this caſe he forfeits the preſent: 
he had made. 

A man has no ſooner breathed his laſt, than one of hi: 
women, or ſome relation, puts her head in at the door o. 
the tent, and burſts into a terrible cry; upon which al! 
the women within the village ſet up a lamentable ſhrick 


lace. All the people then afſemble round the tent ot 
ths deceated, ſome deploring his own lots in moyryy,, 
{trairis, and others finging the praiſes of the deceaicy in 
melancholy accents ſuited to the occaſion. From their 
lively and natural repreſentation of grief, from their 2c. 
ſumed melancholy, teigned ſighs and tears, they ieem hs 
be all the friends and Kindred of the deceaſed ; y«t all dn; 
is mere form, and is beſtowed on every man without the 
leaſt regard to his merit, The body is aftetward 
waſhed, dreſſed, and placed on a riſing ground, to be 
viewed by every one, till the grave is dug; after which 
it is interred with the head elevated a little, the face 
turned to the eaſt, and the grave covered with large 
ſtones. 
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Of the Learning, Poetry, and Muſic of the Natives of the 
Deſarts of Zaara ; their Aethid of making War; and 
their Skill in Horſemanſhip. They ſometimes ride fen 
the Back of an Oſtrich; and are fond of making lng 


| Journies. 


IT H reſpect to the learning of the Mort and 
Arabs of the deſarts, it is ſo extremely limited, 
that few of them are able to read Arabic or any other 
language; yet fome of them have a tolerable notion of 
aſtronomy, and talk with the preciſion of an Eureptan 
ſcholar upon the ſtars, their number, ſituation, and di- 
viſion into conſtellations. The clear and ſerene ſky in 
which they live has greatly aſniſted their obſervations, an 
advantage they have improved by a warm imagination and 
a happy memory: tneir ſyſtem of aſtronomy is, however, 
ſo replete with fable and abſurdity, that it is in general 
difficult to comprehend their meaning : yet, with ail their 
ignorance, they ſeem formed by nature for liberal ſenti— 
ments, and with a taſte for the polite arts, as their ellays 
in poetry and muſic, which are far from being contempti— 
ble, ſcem to indicate. Thoſe who are acquainted with 
the genius of the oriental tongues, from which theirs is 
derived, have been highly delighted with their ſongs ſung 
in recitative, accompanicd by a kind of guitar, in which 
they take the greateſt plcalure. 

From the {oftneſs and efteminacy of their muſic, it 
might be imagined, that theſe people cannot be very war- 
like; but if we may judge from ſome of their maxims, 
they are far from being puſillauimous. Can any thing,” 
they ſay, be more daſtardly, than to kill a man beivr: 
* you approach him near enough to be diſtinguiſhed ** 
Hence they never attack an enemy till they come within 
the length of their lances, and then, retiring to a ge 
diſtance, throw them or ſhoot their arrows with ſu; 17147 

exterity. They fight chiefly on horſeback wit! tagt 
{tirrups, and by railing themſelves high in the facie, 
{trike with greater force. They never draw up their ca- 
valry in long lines and extended wings, but in ſmal! de- 
tached ſquadrons, by which means they are lets liabe 
to be broke or thrown into confuſion 3 and when tuch an 
accident happens, are more eaſily rallicd. The agility 
of their horſes, and their own {kill in riding, give them 
great advantages by attacking in all quarters, whez'- 
ing off, and returning to the charge with amazing 
dexterity. 

It may be proper here to obſerve, that theſe people 
ſometimes mount the oftrich. H. /1ſon ſays, that 
ſome of thoſe birds, which he had icen among the 
burning ſands on the north fide of the $-7:47a/, are in. 
credibly large, ſwift, and ſtrong. I wo boys were mounted 
upon the back of one of theſe gigantic fow!s, witch, 
tho? not full grown, ran with this weight ſeveral 
miles, with a velocity exceeding belief, being equcl to 
che ſwiftneſs of the fleeteſt courict. Fo try the ſtrength 
of an exceeding large oltrich, Ar. Avamjcr had tu 
tout men mounted upon his back, whole Weight appeared 
by no means diſproportioned to the powers of the bitt, 
13 his progreſs was no way retarded, At firſt tie bad 
vent a pretty briſk trot; but when heated, he estendet 
nis wings, as it were to catch the wind, to W150 1 
wiftneſs ſeemed indeed equal. Every body, t e 
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Toug vo. . 
« know there is no man whatever able to keep up with 
« jt; and it 15 ealy to imagine, that if its ſteps were 
« jonger its {peed would be greatly augmented, The 
« oftrich moves like the partridge, but with the advan- 
tages of a long ſtep, and great aſſiſtance from its wings; 
« and { am ſatisfied, thoſe I am ſpeaking of would have 
« giſtanced the fleeteſt race-horſes in England. Whence, 
ſay the authors of the Modern Part of the Un:ver/al Hiſ- 
, we may judge of their utility, could they be tamed 
and broken in the ſame manner as a horſe. | 

Theſe people are in general fond of long journies, and 
excurſions into remote countries on aftairs of trade and 
commerce; in which reſpect they are fo indefatigable, 
that no hazard is too great where profit is the purſuit 
Such expeditions being undertaken in large caravans, in 
which their goods and neceſſaries are carried on camels, 
they are able to make head againſt any oppoſition they 
may meet with on the road, and ſeldom return without 
rich ladings of gold, ivory, gum, oſtrich-feathers, camels 
hair, ſlaves, and other commodities ; hich they ſell to 
the Eursprans, or to the mercnts of & and Horocco. 
It has been already intimated, that V no road or path 
can be preſerved in theſe ſandy detarts, they are directed 
in their courſe by the fight of certain birds, Theſe the 
devout and zealous Afavgmetans conſider as guides ſent 
by their prophet to direct them in their journey; and, it 
is ſaid, that without their direction they never preſume 
to undertake an expedition of any conſiderable length. 
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Of the Kingdom of T oMBUTO., 


Its Situation ; a Deſcription of its Capital; the Wealth and 
State of the King; and a conciſe Account of the City of 
Cabra. 5 : 


EFORE we take leave of this country, it may be 

proper to take ſome notice of the kingdom of Tou- 
zu ro, which is ſituated to the ſouth-eaſt on both ſides the 
Niger ; and, though little known, is faid to be of great 
extent» It took its name from Tombuto its capital, which 
ſtands in the latitude of 14* 32 N. and in the longitude of 
20 250 E. from London. This kingdom borders on the 
province of Zuenziga, already deſcribed. 

In this town, and the ſurrounding country, the houſes 
are built of a bell form, and only compoſed of hurdles 
plaſtered over with loam : but it has a handſome moſque 
built with ſtone and lime. The royal palace is likewiſe 
built with the fame durable materials, after a deſign 
drawn and executed by an excellent artiſt of Granada, 
who was driven hither when the Moors were expelled 
irom Spain. Beſide theſe there are ſome other tolerable 
ſtructures. 

In the city of Tombuto are many weavers cf cotton; 
and mechanics are- more encouraged here than in any 
other part of Africa. Hither Eaurecpean cloths are brought 
ſrom Barbary, and the coaſt of Guinea. For the ſale of 
theſe cloths markets and public fairs are held, to which the 
women reſort with their faces veiled, Some of the native 
juhabitants and ſtrangers who reſide in the city are fo rich, 
that tne king thinks it not beneath the dignity of his 
rank to enter into an alliance with them. Leo Afri- 
cants mentions two princeſſes in his time, who were mar- 
ried to wealthy merchants, one a native of the place, 
and the other a foreigner. 

This kingdom is well watered by natural ſprings, | 
canals drawn from the Niger, and wells, that render it 
fertile in all kinds of grain, graſs, cattle, milk, butter, and 
all the neceſſaries of life, except ſalt, which they procure 
by land carriage from Tagaza, which is about five hundred 
miles diſtant ; this ſalt is ſo highly valued, that a camel- 
load of it is (aid to {ell for eighty ducats. 

lhe king of Tombuto has in his poſſeſſion a prodigi- 
ous quantity of gold plate, and the whole court is ſaid to 
cat out of gold veſſels; filver, or any other metal, being 
ſeldom uſed. When he travels he rides upon the back 
of a camel, richly capariſoned ; all the furniture ſhin- 
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leads his hort. after him. He Ikewiſe rides upon 2 
camel in war; but all his foldiers are mounted upon 
horſes, His general retinue and guards conſiſt of three 
thouſand horſemen well armed with poiſoned arrows and 
darts, beſides a number of foot, who have ſhields and 
{words. He often levies in perſon the tribute he receives 
trom thoſe princes who do him homage, and frequent 
ſkirmiſhes paſs between the guards and the troops of 
thoſe vaſſals, who unwillingly give this teſtimony of their 
ſervitude, The cavalry are uſually mounted upon Arabian 
horſes accoutred in barbs; theſe the king purchaſes at 
a great expence; the court and merchants, however, 
ride upon little horſes bred ia the country, which are 
hardy, and in every reſpect, except in beauty, equal to 
the former. When the king is informed of a merchant's 
arrival in town with a drove of horſes, he inſtantiy or- 
ders a number of the fineſt of them to be brought him; for 
which he pays a high price, ſcrupling no coſt to have his 
troops handſomely mounted, 

The moſt profound homage and reſpect is paid by thoſe 
who addreſs this prince; for all who approach the throne 
muſt proſtrate themſelves on the ground, take up the duſt, 
and ſprinkle it over their head and ſhoulders : a ceremon 
that 1s particularly obſerved by ſuch as never had this 
honour before, and alſo by foreign ambaſſadors. 

This monarch is ſuch an enemy to the eros, that he 
has ftrictly prohibited their entering the city, and laid 
a heavy penalty on all the merchants who trade with 
them. His taſte for literature is ſaid to appear from the 
great number of doctors, judges, and priefts, whom he 
maintains at a great expence in the capita], furniſhing 
them with all the conveniencies of ſtudy, Manuſcripts 
from Barbary are brought hither, and fold as the moſt 
valuable merchandize; and, we are told, that ſome 
traders have amaſſed immenſe wealth by confining them- 
ſelves to this literary traffic, which the monarch en- 
courages with a princely ſpirit, taſte, and generoſity, 
Learning has, however, made but little progreſs, except 
about the court, it having produced no viſible alteration in 
the manners of the people. Theſe are mild and gentle in 
their diſpoſition, frugal in their ceconomy, induſtrious in 
the diſcharge of their ſevera] employments, and chearful 
in the hours of relaxation, which they devote to linging, 
dancing, and feſtivity. 

The Tombuton gentry conſider the maintaining a great 
number of ſlaves as the higheſt diſplay of pomp and pa- 
geantry, altho* the careleſſneſs of theſe wretches fre- 
quently produces the moſt dreadful calamities ; and the 
whole town is ſometimes in flames by their means; 
for the houſes, being built of dry and inflammable 
materials, take fire from the ſlighteſt ſpark, Without the 
ſuburbs the Tombutons have neither gardens nor orchards. 

The currency uſed in commerce conſiſts of ſmall bits 
of gold, and certain ſhells, which they uſe in purchaſing 
things of little value, four hundred of theſe being only 
worth a ducat. 

About twelve miles from the city of Tombuto, to the 
ſouth, ſtands CABRA, a large town built in the ſame 
manner as the former, but without walls. Here is a 
judge appointed by the king to decide all diſputes ; but 
the people have the liberty of appealing from his deciſion 
to the throne. The inhabitants of Cabra are ſaid to be 
ſubject to ſeveral diſeaſes, which are ſuppoſed to be ow- 
ing to the heterogeneous qualities of their food, which 
is uſually compoſed of fleſh, fiſh, milk, butter, oil, and 
wine. 


ö 
Of BILEDULGERID, 


Its Situation, Extent, and Produce; with an Account of 
the Perſons, Dreſs, Manners, and Cuſtoms «of the Inha- 
bitauts ; and a Deſcription of the City of I eulera. 


ILEDULGERID is almoſt of a ſquare form, and 
extends above eighty leagues every way, or from 

289 20/ to 32 50 N. latitude, and from 5* 3o/ to 11% 500 
E. longitudez and is bounded on the caſt by a ridge of 
5 * lofty 
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lofty mountains, which divide it from the kingdom of 
Tripoly and part of Gudamis, on the welt by the Countries 
of Lab and Mezeb, and on the ſouth by the province of 
Guerghela: this is all that can with propriety be com- 
prehended within the limits of Biledulgerid, though it is 
uſual to include under that name all the countries here 
mentioned as its frontiers. 

The whole country of Bilzdulgerid is mountainous, 
ſandy, and barren, producing little beſides dates, which 
grow here in ſuch plenty, that the face of half the country 
is covered with trees bearing that fruit, The climate is 
hot and unhealthy, the people Jean and ſwarthy, with 
ſhrivelled complexions, and eyes inflamed, owing to the 
reflection of the ſun-beams from the white hard ſoil z and 
the ſhowers, of duſt and ſand driven by the high winds that 
blow here at certain ſeaſons with ſuch violence, as ſome- 
times to bury men and cattle under heaps of it. 

To their eating Gates is attributed an inveterate ſcurvy 
in the gums of the inhabitants, which frequently makes 
all their teeth drop out, and ſometimes. ſpreads over their 
whole bodics, by which means they are rendered un— 
happy and extremely loathſome. In other reſpects the 
natives are ſound, vigorous, and healthy; and many of 
them live without ſickneſs to a good old age, though 
they diſcover a furrowed countenance, ſhrivelled ſkin, 
and hoary locks very early in life, and before infirmity, 
decrepitude, or any decay of their faculties begin to ap- 
pear. The plague, which makes ſuch havock in Bar- 
bary, is in a manner unknown at Biledulgerid; theugh 
the countries are contiguous, and there is a conſtant in- 
tercourſe between the inhabitants at all ſeaſons. This is 
alſo the caſe with the ſmall-pox, which in other hot 
countries is no leſs contagious and fatal than the plague 
itſelf, 

The natives are repreſented as a ſavage, treacherous, 
and thieviſh people. They derive their origin from a 
mixture of old Africans and Arabs. The former live with 
greater regularity in villages, compoſed of a number of 
{mall huts, and the latter in tents, wandering from place to 
place in queſt of food and plunder, There is nota town 
in the whole country, beſides Teuſera and Tonſera, worthy 
of notice; nor is it leſs deſtitute of rivers, there be- 
ing in all this large territory ſcarce a fingle ſtream 
worth mentioning, or that is not dried up during half 
the year. 

The Arabs, who value themſelves on their being ſu- 
"crior in birth and talents to the primitive inhabitants, 
are perfectly free and independent, and frequently enter 
into the ſeivice of the neighbouring princes who are at 
war. They are fond of hunting, particularly the oftrich, 
of which they make great advantage, for they eat the 
Heſh, exchange the feathers for corn, pulſe, and various 
neceſſaries, uſe the talons as pendants for their ears, and 
other ornaments, the fat is eſteemed a medicine of ſin— 
gular virtue, and they convert the ſkins into pouches and 
knapſacks; ſo that there is no part of the animal but 
what ſerves for ſome valuable purpoſe. The Arabs 
likewiſe live upon the fleſh of camels and goats, and 
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drink either the broth in which it is boiled, 
milk, for they ſeldom taſte water, that which i 
ing generally more ſcarce than milk itſelf. 

They have ſome horſes which they uſe in the chat 
where people of rank are attended by negro ſlave; . and 
thoſe of inferior fortune by their women, who ws 2 
leſs obſequious than the ſlaves themſelves, lookins . 
the horſes, and performing the moſt ſervile and 1:1; 
offices. 

Though learning is here at a very low ebb, they have 
ichools to which all the boys of diſtinction are ſent, j, 
order to be inſtructed in that kind of knowledge which s 
moſt in repute, and are raiſed from thence to the dignitic; 
of judges or prieſts, in proportion to their genius and the 
proficiency they have made in their ſtudies. Some addict 
themſelves to poetry, for which many of the natives of 
this country ſhew a very early genius, and cultivar: 
that talent with great ſucceſs ; for amidſt the rude 12n0- 
rance of the people in general, there are ſome who dit 
cover great ſweetneſs and ſublimity in their compoſitions 
Their invention is ſurpriſingly fertile, and they particy. 
larly excel in fables and parables. A few of them pur- 
ſue the mechanic arts; but the people in general deſpiſe 
them as mean and ſervile, and where any of them engage 
in the employments of huſbandry, they leave al! the label 
to their wives and flaves. ; 

The city of TEusERA, which de Life has placed with. 
in the limits of Biledulgerid, ſtands on the confines c 
Tunis, in 31* 28” N. latitude, and in 30? 100 E. longitude 
from London. Of this city Marmsl has given us the sol 
lowing account: that it was built by the Romans, aud 
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fortified with high walls, the ruins of which are {11 
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country plundered and deſtroyed the city, on account of 
the reſiſtance made by the inhabitants, and thus all its 
noble ſtructures were demoliſhed, the preſent buildings 
conſiſting only of low and mean huts, Here they have 
fairs at certain ſeaſons, to which the merchants of the 
ſurrounding countries reſort. Through the centre of the 
town runs a river, by which the Arabs and Africans are 
ſeparated, each poſſeſſing a certain quarter, the one to the 
fouth, and the other to the north, enjoying different pri- 
vileges, though all are equally the inhabitants of the ſame 
city. They are even continually at war with each other, 
and make incurſions acroſs the river with all the rancour 
and animoſity of declared enemies; but both frequently 
unite to repel all endeavours to bring them under a 
foreign government, 

It might now be expected that we ſhould come to 
Morocco; but as that kingdom is only a part of a very 
extenſive region, diſtinguiſhed by the name of Barbary, 
and reſembles the other countries in that great diviſion in 
its climate, and in the religion and manners of the inha- 
bitants, it will be proper to place them all in one view; 
and therefore before we take leave of the weſtern coaſt of 
Africa, we ſhall deſcribe the Canary Iſlands and the Ha- 
deiras, which lie oppoſite to that coalt, 
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Of the CANARY and MADEIRA ISLANDS. 
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Of the Situation and Extent of the Canary IsLANDS in 
general, with a Deſcription of Eaubitoth ad Fonts 
TAVENTURA. 


HE CaxARIEs, ancientiy called “ the Fortunate 

Iſlands,” lie in the Atlantic Ocean oppoſite to the 
coalt of Africa, between 27* 30“ and 29 3“ N. latitude, 
and between 12 and 17 50 W. longitude from London. 
Mr. Maſtelyne places the N. E. point of Canaria iſle in 
latitude 28% 13 N. longitude 15 397 W. from Green- 
wich Mr. Glas obſerves, that on failing four hundred 
and fifty miles to the ſouth-weſt fro 
ſtraits of Gibraltar, along by the colt of Jex and Mo- 
r:cco on the Atlantic Ocean, we arrive at the ſouth-weſt 
extremity of Mount Atlas; then leaving the land, and 
failing into the ocean, directly weſt, one hundred and [1X- 
ty miles, we come to the iſland of Lancerota, the firſt of 
the Canary Iſlands in that courſe; the reſt of theſe iſlands 
lie all to the weſt and ſouth of Lancerota. The Canaries 
are ſeven in number; theſe are Lancerota, Fuertaventura, 
Canaria, Tenerife, Gomera, Hierro, or Ferro, and Palma, 
theſe lie from eait to weſt in the order in which they are 
here enumerated; and the laſt is about ſixty- five leagues 
diſtant from the firſt. 

LANCEROTA is very high, and may be diſcovered at 
Its aſpect on approaching it is black, 
rocky, and barren. It is about fifteen miles long and ten 
broad. Mr. Maſtelyne places the caſt point of the iſland 
in latitude 29 14' N. and Jongitude 13 26/ W. from 


the mouth of the 


a 


a great diſtance, 


The principal port is on the ſouth-eaſt fide of the iſland, 
it is called Porto de Naos, and any veſſel that does not 
draw above eighteen feet may enter at high water, and 
lie ſecure from all winds and weather; yet in ſailing 
along the coaſt the ſhips appear as if at anchor in an 
open road; for the harbour is formed by a ridge of rocks, 
which at a ſmall diſtance cannot be perceived, as moſt of 
them lie under water: theſe breaking off the (well of 
the ſea, the inſide is as ſmooth as a mill-pond. 
is the only convenient place among the Canary lands 
for cleaning and repairing large veſſels, it is much fre- 
quented for that purpoſe by the ſhips that trade hither, 
At the weſt end of the harbour is a ſquzre caftle built of 
ſtone, and mounted with ſome cannon, but is of no great 
ſtrength, as ſhips of war may approach it within muſket- 
ſhot. There is no town or village at this port, though 
there are ſome magazines in which corn is depoſited for 


At the north end of Laxcercta is a ſpacious harbour 
called El Rio, which is a channel dividing the iſland of 
Lancerita from the uninhabited iflet of Gracisfa, and 
through this channel ſhips of any burthen may paſs; That 
part of Lancerota which faces this harbour, is an exceed- 
ing digh and ſteep cliff, from the bottom of which the 
fore is about two muſket-ſhot diſtance. 
here is lo, and in it is a ſalt-work, which is a {quare piece 
of land levelled and divided by ſhallow trenches about 
two inches deep; into theſe they let the ſea-water, which, 
by the heat of the ſun, and the nature of the ſoil, is ſoon 
turned into ſalt, 

There is no other way of acceſs into Lancerota from the 
of! than by climbing up a narrow, ſteep, 
intricate path, that leads to the top of the cliff; and 
ger to aſcend it without a 

wander from the path, it 
„ and he would be in great 


The ground 


ore of this harbour 


| ſearce poſſible for a ſtran 
guide; for ſhould he chance to 
fficult to regain 1t 
anger of falling to the bottom. 
here are only two towns in the iſland : one called 
is ſituated about two leagues to the 
Naos, and may be termed the ca- 
e it was formerly a biſhop's ſee; 


AYAS, or RUBICoN, 
north-weſt of Porto de 
pital of che iſland, ſinc 


but it contains only about two hundred houſes, an old 
caſtle mounted with ſome guns, a church, and a convent 
of friars; but moſt of the dwelling-houſes have a mean 
appearance, | 

About two leagues within land, to the ſouthward of 
the narrow path of the cliff at El Rio, is the town of HA- 
RIA, the next in ſize to Cayas. It contains about three 
hundred inhabitants; but all the buildings, except the 
church and three or four private houſes, are very mean 
ſtructures. 

The iſland of GRA IOS A lies on the north ſide of Lan- 
cerota, and is barren, uninhabited, and deſtitute of water; 
though it is about three miles in length, and two in 
breadth ; beſides this, there are ſeveral other rocky, bar- 
ren, and uninkabited iſlands, 

We {hall now give a deſcription of FUERTAVENTURA, 
and then give an account of the produce and inhabitants 
of both theſe iſlands. 

The north end of Fuertaventurà lies about ſeven miles 
ſouth-and-by-weſt from the ſouth- weſt point of Lancerota 
and in the channel between them is the little uninha- 
vited iſland of Lobos, or Seals, which is about a league in 
circumference, | 

Fuertaventura is about eighty miles in length, and in 
general about fifteen in breadth ; but in the middle it is 
narrow and low, being almoit cut in two by the ſea. That 
part of the iſland on the ſouth fide of the iſthmus is moun- 
tainous, ſandy, barren, and aàlmoſt uninhabited; but 
though the northern part is alſo mountainous, yet within 
land it is fertile and well peopled. 

This iſland has ſeveral bays and harbours ; and there 
are three ſmall towns, one of which, called OLIvA, is fitu- 
ated ſomewhat leſs than two leagues within land from 
the road of Lobos, in the midit of a plain that abounds 
with corn- fields. Here is a church, and about fifty good 
houſes. The next to this is La Villa, the chief town in 
the iſland, which is ſituated in the centre of that part 
which lies north of the iſthmus, and has a church, a con- 
vent of Franciſcan friars, and near an hundred houſes, 
There is alſo a town called TuxchkE, which contains 
about one hundred houſes ; but they are very mean when 
compared with thoſe of La Villa and Oliva. Beſides theſe 
there are many ſmall villages ſcattered up and down in 
the northern and inland parts of the iſland, which ſtand 
ſo thick, that we no ſooner loſe fight of one than we 
come in view of another. 

It is remarkablc, that when there is a great weſterly 
ſwell the ſea breaks on the rocks at the north-weſt end 
of Lobos with ſuch violence, as to ſtrike the beholder with 
terror, J may without exaggeration affirm,” ſays Mr, 
Glas, that I have ſeen breakers there near ſixty feet 
© high: were one of theſe to be ſtruck upon by the 
e ſtrongeſt ſhip, it would ſtave her to pieces in a mo- 
© ment. When I ſaw thoſe mighty breakers, our ſhip had 
jjuſt paſſed through the channel between Fuertaventura 
and Lobos we had a fine briſk trade wind at north- 
* north-eaſt, and though we had no leſs than ten fathoms 
* water, when we came into the weſterly, ſwell, yet we 
© trembled for fear the waves would have broken, and 
thought ourſelves happy when we got out of ſoundings. 
Wie heard the noiſe of theſe breakers like diſtant thun- 
der, after we were paſt them fix or ſeven leagues.” 


SECT. IL 


The Climate, Soil, Vegetables, and Animals of Lancerota 
and Fuertaventura; with an Account of a Volcano in the 


former of thoſe Iſlands, 


OTH theſe iflands have the advantage of a whole- 
ſome climate, which perhaps is owing to the dryneſs 
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of the ſoil, and the ſtrong northerly winds that almoſt 
continually blow; whence the inhabitants in general 
live to a great age. From the middle or end of Aprii 
to the beginning or middle of Ober, the wind blows 
violently, and, almoſt without intermiſſion, from the 
north and north-eaſt. From the middle of O#7-ber to 
the end of April, it commonly blows in the ſame direc- 
tion ; but ſometimes intermits, and gives place to other 
winds, The ſouth-weſt wind always brings rain, and 
therefore is moſt welcome, Other winds, particularly 
the north-weſt, bring ſhowers, but theſe are partial, and 
of ſhort duration ; but the rain which comes from the 
ſouth-weſt frequently laſts two or three days. When 
theſe rains begin to fall, the natives ſow their grain, 
and about fourteen or twenty days after the latter rains, 
that is toward the end of April, it is ready for reaping. 
The north. and north- north-eaſt winds blow ſo hard 
and conſtantly, as to prevent the growth of all ſorts of 
trees, eſpecially in Lancerota, which is moſt expoied to 
their violence: yet we find there a few farubs called fu— 
baybas, which never grow to a great height any where; 
but here ſpread along the ground, except when ſheltered 
from the wind by rocks and walis. In the gardens are 
fig- trees, or ſome low trees or ſhrubs, which ſeldom ihoot 
up higher than the garden walls, 

Fuertaventura, being leſs expoſed to the wind than 
Lancerita, is not quite ſo bare of trees and ſhrubs, and 
produces the paim, the wild olive, and a ſort of wild pine 
the cotten and euphorbium ſhrubs, fig-trees, and the ſhrub 
which bears the prickly pear. 

Though theſe iſlands are ſo deſtitute of trees, they 
abound in excellent herbage, and ſeveral kinds of odo- 
riferous flowers. The great plenty and variety of theſe 
Jatter induced the inhabitants to bring bees from the other 
iſlands in order to propagate here ; but the violent winds 
which prevail deſtroyed theſe inſets, and fruſtrated the 
expectations which had been formed. 

Corn of various kinds grow in both theſe iſlands, as 
wheat, barley, and maize, which are produced in ſuch 
abundance, as not only to ſerve the inhabitants, but alſo 
thoſe of Tenerife and Palma, who depend greatly on theſe 
iſlands for their ſuſtenance, No vines were produced at 
Lancerota till within fifty years paſt, when a volcano 
breaking out, covered many fields with aſhes, which have 
ſo improved the ſoil, that vines have long been planted 
which yield grapes ; but the wine made from them is thin, 
poor, and ſo ſharp as to reſemble vinegar, yet is veriy 
wholeſome. Fuertaventura produces a greater quantity 
of wine, of a quality ſomething ſuperior to that of Lance- 
rota. 

Upon the rocks on the ſea-coaſt grows a great quan- 
tity of orchilla-weed, an ingredient uſed in dying. It 
grows out of the pores of the rocks, to about three inches, 
and ſometimes eight or ten inches. It is of a round 
form, and of the thickneſs of common ſewing twine 
it is of a grey colour, inclining to white, and on the 
ſtalk are white ſpots. Many ſtalks proceed from one 
root, at a diſtance from which they divide into branches, 
This weed dyes a beautiful purple, and is alſo much 
uſed for brightening and enlivening other colours. The 
beſt ſort is that of the darkeſt colour, and of a form 
exactly round: the more it abounds with white ſpots 
or ſcabs, the more valuable it is. This weed alſo 
grows in the Madeira and Cape de Herd Iſlands, and on 
the coaſt of Barbary ; but the beſt fort, and the greateſt 
quantity, is found in the Canary {/lands, There is ſome 
reaſon to believe, that the orch!l/a was the Getulian pur- 
ple of the ancients; and in ſupport of this opinion, it is 
obſerved, that the coaſt of Africa adjacent to the Canary 
1flands was called by the ancients Getulia, and abounds 
with orchilla. 

I 1 La e rota are few ſprings or wells. The inhabitants 
uſe tor themſelves and cattle rain-watex, which they pre- 
ſerve in pit and ciſterns. This is alſo practiſed at Fuer- 
taventura, though they have more ſprings and wells; but 
the water is generally brackiſh, At EL Ro, to the north- 
ward of the ſalt-works mentioned in the laſt ſection, is a 
well of medicinal water, eſteemed a ſovereign cure for the 
itch. It is alſo good for common drinking, and will keep 
ſweet at ſea, 
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The cattle of theſe illands are camels, horſes, , 11 
locts, ſheep, grats, and hogs, all of which, excent ine fh ” 
and goats, were brought from Baan and Spain W 
the conqueſt of theſe iflands by the Spariards. The h 
are of the Barbary breed, and ate much eſtcemed in Casa. 
ria and Tenerife, for their ſpirit and ſwiftneſs; but the wg 
tives of theſe two iſlands we are now deſcribing hve }; 
tic or no uſe for them, on account of their havin» _ 
great diſtance to travel, and therefore little care is taken 
to increaſe the breed ; whence their number is at preſent 
very ſmall. The natives uſe for travelling aſſes gc a 
larger ſize than thoſe of the other iſlands, which fer;e wel! 
enough for their ſhort journies, and are maintained u Ws 
little or no expence. Z 

In the ſpring their cattle, being fat and good, annex 
plump, fleek, and gliften as if rubbed with oil; but in 
the beginning of autumn, when all the graſs is either 
withered or eaten up, ti ey have a very different appeat- 
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ancc, and are unfit for food. 


The people here generally plow with a camel, or a coy. 
ple of afles, for the ſoil is light, and they do not pio 
deep. 

The want of wood or buſhes ↄccaſions a ſcarcity ct 
birds and wild fowl ; yet there are ſome canary birds, and 
a bird called zubayba, about the ſize of a ſtarling, ſpeckled 
biack and white, Here are likewiſe partridges and ra- 
dens, with plenty of diunghil fowls; but neither turkics, 
geeſe, nor ducks: the want ot the two laſt ſpecies may pro. 
bably be owing to the ſcarcity of water in theſe iſlands. 

Here are n6 other venomous animals but the black He. 
der, the bite of which the natives ſay occaſions a ſwelling, 
attended with a burning pain. Their cure for this bite 
is to eat a {mall quantity of human excrement. 

The ſea-coaſt of Lancerota and Fuertaventura afford the 
inhabitants great plenty of fiih of various kinds, particu- 
larly a kind of cad, much better taſted then that of New. 
foundland, or of the North Sea. Another fiſh of a ſtill more 
excellent taſte is caught here, called mero: it is as long as a 
cod; but much thicker, and has long ſtraps or whiſkers 
hanging at its mouth. There are many other ſorts of 
fiſh for ſome of which we have no names; one of them 
however ought not to be omitted; this is the picuds or 
ſea prie, the bite of which is as poiſonous as that of a 
viper: yet when this fiſh is killed and dreſſed, it is good ard 
innocent food. On the rocks by the ſca- ſhore are many 
ſhell-fith, and particularly /impets, 

In Lancerota and Fuer taventura are many hills that 
were formerly volcanoes, the tops of which are of a ſmall 
circumference, and are hollow for a little way downward; 
the edges of the tops being uſually narrow and ſharp, and 
on the outſide is generally ſeen 2 great deal of black duſt 
and burnt ſtone like pumice-ſtone, only darker and more 
ponderous. No eruptions have been known to happcn 
tor ſeveral ages, except that already mentioned at Lance 
rota, which about fifty years ago broke out on the ſouth- 
weſt part of the iſland, throwing out ſuch an immenſe 
quantity of aſhes and huge ſtones, and with fo dreadful a 
noiſe, that many of the inhabitants, leaving their houſes, 
fled to Fuertaventura; but ſome time after, finding that 
thoſe who ventured to ſtay had received no hurt, they 
took courage and returned, This volcano was near the 
ſea, in a place remote from any habitation. At a (mai 
diſtance from it a pillar of ſmoke iſſued from the ſea, and 
afterward a ſmall pyramidical rock aroſe, which ſtill con- 
tinues. This rock was joined to the iſland by the matter 
thrown out of the volcano. The noiſe of the eruption 
was ſo loud, that it was heard at Tererife, although at the 
diſtance of forty leagues z which was probably occaſioned 
by the wind generally blowing from Lancerota toweld 
that iſland. 
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Of the Manners and Cuſtoms f the ancient Inhabitarts 7 
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H E, ancient inhabitants of theſe two iſlands 
were of a larger ſize and better made than 
thoſe of the other iſlands in this group, and the preſent 


race rctain that ſuperiority, Ihe habit of the natives 0 
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cerota was made of goat-ſkins, ſewed together, reaching 
down to the knces, and was formed like a cloak with 
1 hood. The ſeams of this habit were neatly ſewed with 
fender thongs of leather, which were as fine as common 
thread, Thoſe thongs they prepared with ſharp flint; or 
tones, inſtead of knives or ſciſſars. They wore bonnets 
made of goat-ſkins, with three large feathers ſtuck in the 
front. The women wore the ſame, with a fillet of leather 
died red with the bark of ſome ſhrubs, 'Fhey had long 
hair, and wore their beards plaited. The king of the 
i1and wore a diadem like a biſhop's mitre, made of goat's- 
Jeather, and adorned with ſea-ſhells, Their ſhoes were 
alſo of goat-ſkin, with the hairy fide outwards, 

When they were ſick, which ſeldom happened, they 
cured themſelves with the herbs that grew in the country ; 
and when they had acute pains they ſcarified the part af- 
fected with ſharp ſtones, or burned it with fire, and then 
anointed it with goat's butter. When any one died, they 
laid him in a cave, ſtretching out the body, and laying 
goats-ſkins under and above it. 

Their food was barley- meal roaſted,- which they called 
goffio, and goat's fleſh boiled and roaſted ; alſo milk and 
butter. They ate their victuals out of veſſels made of 
clay, hardened by the heat of the fun, 

Their method of lighting a fire was by taking a ſtick of 
drv, hard, thorny wood, which they cauſed to turn ra- 
idly round on the point, within a ſoft, dry, ſpongy 
thiſtle, and ſo ſet it on fire: and this method has been 
uſed to this day, When they ſowed their land with bar- 
ley, which was their only grain, they turned it up with 
goat's horns, they threſhed their barley with ſticks, win- 
nowed it with their hands, and ground it in a hand-mill 
made of two ſtones, 

Theſe two iſlands, as well as the others, were divided 
into portions, each governed by its own lord, or cap- 
tain, and ſeparated from the reſt by a wall of looſe ſtones, 
that croſſed the iſland from ſea to ſea, The inhabitants 
of theſe quarters had a great eſteem for their reſpective 
chicks. 

The people. of both iſlands were of a humane, ſocial, 
and cheerful diſpoſition, extremely fond of ſinging and 
dancing. Their muſic was vocal, accompanied with a 
noiſe made by clapping their hands, and beating with 
their feet. They were remarkably nimble, and took great 
delight in leaping and jumping, which were their principal 
diverſions: two men took a ſtaff, which they held by the 
ends, and lifted as high above their heads as they could 
reach, keeping it parallel with the ground; and he who 
could leap over it, was eſteemed very dexterous. Some 
of them had ſuch agility, that they could, at three leaps, 
bound over three poles placed in that manner behind each 
other. 

They frequently quarrelled, and then fought with ſticks 
a yard and a half long, It was a cuſtom among them, 
that if a man entered the door of his enemy's houſe, and 
wounded or killed him, he was not puniſhed ; but if he 
came upon him unawares, by leaping over the wall, and 
killed him, the captain, or chief, by whom the cauſe 
was tried, ordered him to be ſlain. Their manner of 
executing criminals was as follows : they carried them to 
the ſea-ſhore, and placing their heads on a flat ſtone, 
took another of a round form, and with it daſhed out 
their brains; after which their children were held in- 
famous. 

They were excellent ſwimmers, and uſed to kill the 
fin on their coaſts with ſticks. Their houſes were built 
of ſtone, without cement, yet were ſtrong ; and the en- 
try was made fo. narrow, that only one perſon could paſs 
through at a time. They had alſo houſes for worſhip and 
devotion ; theſe were round, and compoſed of two walls, 
one within the other, with a ſpace between; and, like 
their dwelling- houſes, were built of looſe ſtones, with a 
narrow entry, They worſhipped only one God, and in 
thele temples offered to him milk and butter. To him 
they alſo made oftcrings on the mountains, pouring out 
goat's milk from earthen veſſels, at the ſame time adoring 
him by lifting up their hands towards heaven. 

The inhabitants of Fuertaventura wore jackets made 
of ſheep- ſKins, with ſhort ſleeves that reached no ſarther 
than their elbows, They had ſhort breeches that left the 
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knees bare, and ſhort ſtockings that reached but juſt above 
the calf of the leg. They wore the ſame ſort of f1:0cs as 
the natives of Lancerota, and had high caps on their heads 
made of goat-ſkins. They dreſſed the hair of their heads 
and beards like the natives of Lancerota, 


. 


Of the preſent Inhabitants of Lancerota and Fuertaventura ; 
their Perſons, Dreſs, Buildings; Food, Manners, Cuj- 


toms, Government, and Trade, 


HE natives of theſe iſlands, though they paſs for 


Spaniards, are ſprung from a mixture of the ancient 


they were ſubdued, and from ſome Mooriſh captives whom 
the Spaniards brought to theſe iſlands from the coaſt of 
Barbary, | | 

They are generally tall, robuſt, ſtrong, and of a very 
dark complexion; but the natives of the other Canary 
Iſlands account them rude and unpoliſhed in their man- 
ners, 

T hey dreſs coarſely, and after the Spaniſh modern 
faſhion ; for the ſhort cloak and golilla, formerly uſed by 
the Spaniards, are here unknown. They neither ſpeak 
nor underſtand any other language but the Caſtilian, which 
they pronounce moſt barbarouſly, 4 

Their houſes are built of ſtone and lime; thoſe of the 
gentry are covered with pantiles ; but the meaner ſort are 
thatched with ſtraw, Few even of the better kind have 
either cielings or lofts, but are built in the form of large 
barns, and divided into apartments by hoarded partitions 
that riſe no higher than the walls; ſo that all the rooms 
are open above, and have no other covering than the roof. 
They generally pave the floors with tag- ſtones. 

The uſual food of the peaſants is what is called goffio, 
which is the flour of wheat, or barley, wer heated by 
the fire: this they make into dough with water, and then 
eat it; a ſimple diet, that requires neither knives, forks, 
nor ſpoons. This they ſometimes make up with their 
hands in balls or lumps, which they dip in honey or mo- 
laſſes; and during the winter, when graſs is in perfection, 
and they have plenty of excellent milk, they put the goffia 
into it, uſing ſea ſhells inſtead of ſpoons. They alſo pre- 
pare goffio by putting it into boiling milk, and ſtirring it 
about till it is ſufficiently boiled and thickened, On par- 
ticular occaſions, as at feſtivals and weddings, the poor eat 
fleſh and fiſh : but bread is rarely uſed by any but the 
gentry, and there are ſome people in theſe iſlands who 
do not even know the taſte of it. They ſeldom drink 
wine, or any thing but water, | 

The peaſants are employed in plowing the ground, 
ſowing corn, reaping, and other parts of huſbandry, Few 
of the men in Lancerota and Fuertaventura are artificers ; 
for almoſt all their cloaths are made by the women, 
and their houſhold- furniture is brought from the other 
iſlands, | 

The gentry are fo averſe to leaving their country, and 
have ſo little curioſity, that few of them viſit Spain, or 
even Canaria, except when obliged to attend their law- 
ſuits in that iſland, A gentleman poſſeſſing a few acres 
of land, a camel, a couple of aſſes, and a dozen ſheep, 
would chooſe rather to live all his days on goffio, than 
venture to the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, in order to mend his 
fortune by trade, which, in his opinion, would diſgrace 
him and his family for ever: yet he will, without ſhame, 
oppreſs the poor peaſants, and deceive ſtrangers, in order 
to ſupport his imaginary rank, which, among the poor 
gentry, wholly conſiſts in not working, and riding alittle 
way on an aſs, attended by a ragg.d ſervant, initead of 
walking on foot, 

There are but few monks, and no nuns in theſe iſlands; 
they are, however, in no want of prieſts, for there are ſe- 
veral pariſh-churches, and an inferior court of inquiſition 
in each of theſe iſlands, in order to prevent hereſy; ſo 
that the religion of the church of Rome 1s alone profeſſed 
among them. 

Though all the Canary iſlands are ſubject to Spain, yet 


the natives of the two of which we are now treating, with 
| 5 J. thoſe 


inhabitants, the Normans, and other Europeans, by whom 
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alcalde major to the royal audience in the iſland of Cana- 
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thoſe of Gomera and Hierro, do not hold their lands of 
the crown, but of the family of Don Diego de Herrera, 
who conquered the iſland of Canaria. 

The chief part of the power originally poſſeſſed by the 
proprietors of theſe iſlands has been, however, taken from 
them, and annexed to the crown, probably on account of 
their making an il] uſe of ſuch an extenſive authority. 
The government is now veſted in an alcalde major and a 
ſargento major, alſo called goyernador de las armis. The 
firſt is the head of the civil, and the other of the military 
government. There is an appeal from the deciſion of the 


ria; and the ſargento major receives his orders from the 
governor- general of the Canary Iſlands, who uſually re- 
ſides in Tenerife, No ſtanding forces are kept here; but 
there is a militia properly regulated and divided into com- 
panies, to each of which is a captain, lieutenant, and en- 
ſign. The ſargento major is colonel, and takes care that 
their arms are kept in order, and that the companies may 
be raiſed at a ſhort warning. 

Though theſe iſlands are but little eſteemed by the 
Spaniſh goverment, they are really of great value; for 
were they once ſubdued by any other nation, Palma and 
Tenerife would fall of courſe, on account of their depend- 
ing on Lancerota and Fuertaventura for their corn, Be- 
ſides, the forts in Lancerota would afford convenient re- 
treats, where the cruiſing ſhips of an enemy might careen, 
and be ſupplicd with proviſions, 

The exports from hence are entirely confined to the 
other iſlands, and conſiſt of wheat, barley, maize, cattle, 
fowls, cheeſe, orchilla-weed, goats-ſkins, and falt-fiſh ; 
but the two laſt are only exported from Lancerota. The 
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iſlapd of Canaria, which, on account of the delightful 
temperature of the air, and the plenty of good water, trees 
herbs, and delicious fruits found upon it, juſtly merits the 
name of the Fortunate Iſland. 

The north-eaſt point of Canaria lies at the diſtance of 
eighteen leagues from the ſouth-weſt end of Fuertaven. 
tura, and in clear weather either of thoſe iſlands may be 
icen from the other. Canaria is about forty-two miles in 
length, twenty-ſeven in breadth, and a hundred and five 
in circumference, reckoning the length from the north-ea(t 
point ſouthward to the point Arganeguin, and the breadth 
from the port of Agaete, on the welt fide of the iſland, 
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to that of Gando on the eaſt. 


The inland part, towards the centre of the iſand, is 
filled with lofty mountains, which riſe ſo far above the 
clouds, as to ſtop the current of the north-eaſt wind that 
generally blows here; ſo that when this wind blows hard 
on the north fide of the mountains, it is either quite calm 
on the other, or a gentle breeze blows from the ſouth-weſt, 
The calms and eddy winds cauſed by the height of the 
mountains above the atmoſphere, extend twenty or twen- 
ty-five leagues beyond them to the ſouth-weſt, There 
are alſo calms beyond ſome of the reſt of the iſlands ;” for 
thoſe of Tenerife extend fifteen leagues into the ocean, 
the calms of Palma thirty, and thoſe of Gomera ten, 
Upon firſt coming to the calms the waves appear foaming 
and — like a pot, breaking in all directions; and 
when a veſſel enters the verge of them, ſhe is ſhaken and 
beaten by the waves on all ſides in ſuch a manner, that 
one would imagine it impoſſible to withſtand them. This 
confuſion, however, does not laſt long; for after a ſhip 
is once fairly entered into the calms, ſhe will either find a 


wheat is ſmall-grained, but hard, clean, and ſo good, that 
it always ſells at Tenerife at a higher price, by one fifth, 
than either Engliſh or other European wheat. About ten 
years ago a number of camels were exported from Fuer- 
taventura to Jamaica, and other parts of the Engliſh Weſt- 
Indies; but this trade was ſoon prohibited, for fear of 
loſing the breed, or at leaſt raiſing the price of thoſe ani- 
mals. | 

The aſſes brought by the Spaniards to Fuertaventura 
increaſed ſo faſt, that they ran wild among the mountains, 
and were ſo prejudicial to the natives by eating their corn 
and other grain, that in the year 1591 they aſſembled all 
the inhabitants and dogs in the iſland, in order to deſtroy 
them ; and accordingly killed no leſs than fifteen hundred, 
Since that time there have been no more in the ifland than 
is ſufficient to ſupply the inhabitants, | 

They have impoliticly prohibited the exportation of 
corn to any place except the other iſlands; whence in a 
year of great plenty it becomes of ſo little value, as ſcarcely 
to pay the expence of cutting it down, Hence they are 
very indifferent about raiſing more than what they can 
conſume themſelves, or fell in the other iſlands; ſo that 
in a bad year the people ſtarve for want, eſpecially the 
inhabitants of Tenerife, unleſs they are ſo happy as to be 


fupplied from Europe, 


Almoſt all the imports are from the other iſlands, eſpe- 
cially from Tenerife, which is the centre of trade for all 
the Canary Iſlands. Theſe conſiſt in Engliſh woollen 
goods and German linens, both of the coarſeſl kinds, wine, 
brandy, oil, fruit, planks, and other timber, barks and 
fiſhing-boats, houſhold furniture, tobacco, ſnuff, bees- 


Wax, ſoap, candles, and a conſiderable quantity of caſh, 


which they receive in the balance of trade, part of which 
is paid to the proprietors of the lands, and the reſt ſent 
to Gran Canaria, to ſupport the expence of their law-ſuits 
the natives of all the Canary Iflands being generally ex- 
tremely litigious. 


„ 
Of GRAN CANARIA. 


Its Situation and Extent; with a particular Account of the 
Calms on the South-eaſt Side of theſe, and ſome of the other 
Mountains; with a conciſe Deſcription of the Ports, and 


of the City of Palmas, the Captital of the 1ſland. 


HE two iſlands we have juſt deſcribed are almoſt de- 
ſarts, if compared with the fertile and pleaſant 


dead calm, and ſmooth water, or a pleaſant and conſtant 
breeze at ſouth or ſouth-weſt, according as the wind blows 
without; for this eddy wind, as it may be called, con- 
ſtantly blows in an oppoſite direction to it. 

At the north-eaſt end of Canaria is a peninſula, about 
two leagues in circumference, connected with the main 
land by an iſthmus about two miles in length, and a quar- 
ter of a mile in breadth at the narroweſt part. On each 
ſide of the iſthmus is a bay, which on the north ſide is ex- 
poſed to the ſwell of the ſea, That on the other fide is 
called by ſome Porto de Luz, and by others Porto de 
Iſletes, from ſome ſteep rocks or iſlands at the entrance of 
the bay, towards the north-eaſt. This is a good road for 
ſhips of any burthen, with all winds, except the ſouth- 
eaſt ; but that wind is not common, and rarely blows fo 
hard as to endanger ſhips. 

I he landing-place is at the bottom of the bay, where 
ſtands a hermitage, or chapel, dedicated to St. Catharine, 
and a caſtle of no ſtrength mounted with a few guns. At 
three miles diſtance is the city of Palmas, the capital of 
the iſland, between which and the above caſtle are twa 
other forts, mounted with guns; but they have no gar- 
riſons, except a few invalids. At the other end of the 
city is another caſtle, called St. Pedro; but neither of 
them are capable of ſtanding againſt a regular attack, 

Though the city of Palmas is of no ſtrength, it is 
pretty large, and contains ſeveral fine buildings, particu- 
larly the cathedral of St. Anne, with many churches, con- 
vents. of friars of all orders, and nunneries. The private 
houſes are in general good, and built with ſtone, The 
city is divided into two parts, which have a communica- 
tion by a bridge thrown over a ſmall ſtream of water, and 
the number of inhabitants is ſuppoſed to amount to ſix 
thouſand, 

There is alſo the port of Gando, ſituated on the ſouth- 
eaſt part of the iſland, and the port of Gaete, or Agaete, 
on the north-weſt part of the iſland, which has a caſtle for 
its defence. The whole coaſt, except theſe ports, is ge- 
nerally inacceſſible to boats and veſſels, on account of the 
breaking of the ſea upon it. This indecd is the caſe of 
the ſhores of all the Canary Iſlands, particularly at the full 
and change of the moon, except thoſe of Lancerota and 
Fuertaventura, There are no inland cities or large towns 
in Canaria, though there are many villages, the chief of 
which are Galdar and Telde, | 
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Of the Climate, Trees, H uits, Plants, and Animals of Ca- 
naria ; with a particular Deſcription of the Face of the 


Country. 


W ſhall now treat of the temperature of the air, 
which is no where more delightful than in this 
iſland ; for the heat in ſummer ſeldom exceeds what is 
gencrally felt in England in the months of July and Au- 
ouſt, and the coldeſt part of the winter is not ſharper 
than with us about the end of May ina backward ſeaſon, 
The ſame winds blow here at the ſame periods as at Lan- 
cerota and Fuertaventura; but the northerly wind is leſs 
furious, and, compared with that, is only a gentle breeze 
that cools the air, ſo as to render it agreeably temperate ; 
and the ſky is almoſt continually ſerene and free from 
ftorms and thunder, The only diſagreeable weather is 
when the ſouth-eaſt wind blows from the deſart of Zahara, 
which we have lately deſcribed ; but this ſeldom happens. 
Theſe winds being very hot, dry, and ſtifling, are of great 
prejudice to the fruits of the earth, by their pernicious 
quality, and by their bringing clouds of locuſts, that where- 
ever they alight devour every green thing. The weather 
is indeed very different in the mountains, where the air is 
not only cold in winter, but their ſummits are uninhabit- 
able, from the great quantities of ſnow that fall upon them 
in that ſeaſon, But below, the air is ſoexceeding wholeſome, 
that the natives are ſaid to enjoy health and longevity be- 
yond any people upon earth, | | 

Canaria is well watered, and abounds with wood of va- 
rious kinds; for almoſt every thing planted here thrives. 
The pine, palm, wild-olive, laurel, poplar, dragon-tree, 
lena nueſſa, or lignum rhodium, the aloe ſhrub, Indian 
fig, or prickly pear, and the tubayba, a ſhrub whoſe 
branches have no leaves except at the extremities, grow 
ſpontaneouſly, and without cultivation, The euphor- 
bium ſhrub grows here in great plenty, and to an extra- 
ordinary ſize. All the large trees, natural to the iſland, 
except the palm, grow on the mountains near the clouds, 
which deſcending upon them, near the evening, furniſh 
them with moitture, 

Among the fruits are the orange, lemon, citron, lime, | 
pomegranate, walnut, cheſnut, apple, pear, peach, apri- 
cot, cherry, plum, mulberry, fig, banana, date, and, in 
ſhort, all the American and European fruits, except the 
anana, They have wheat, barley, and maize; but peas 
and beans are ſcarce and dear, They have potatoes, yams, 
the beſt onions in the world, and many kinds of roots; 


nor are cabbages and ſallads wanting. 

Though there is more level and arable land in Canaria, 
than in any of the iſl nds to the weſt ward of it, yet it bears 
no proportion to the ſtony, rocky, and barren ground. 
The molt fertile part of this iſland. is the mountain of Do- 
ramas, ſituated about two leagues from the city of Palmas, 


and ſhaded by groves of fragrant trees of different kinds, 
whole lofty bouzhs are ſo interwoven as to exclude the | 
rays of the ſun. The rills that water theſe ſhady groves, 
the whiſpering of the breeze among the trees, and the 
linging of the Canary birds, form a moſt delightful con- | 
cert: and a perſon in one of theſe enchanting ſolitudes 
cannot help calling to mind the fine things written by the 
anticnts of the ÞFortunate Iſlands, 

The upper part of the ifland is, on the contrary, en- 
tirely barren and deſolate ; for it projects far above the 
clouds, and theretore receives neither dew nor rain; but 
Is expoſed to adry parching wind, in a direct oppoſition 
to the trade-weind be ow, which generally blows from 
the welt, In ne night this weſterly wind blows hard, 
but lulls in the day. The amazing quantity of calcined 
ſtones, aſhes, and lava, that cover the greateſt part of all 
the Canary i lands, greatly disfigure them. The volca- 
nocs from wh-nce theſe proceeded may be diſcerned in all 
quarters of this and the other iſlands, as alſo by the chan- 
neis made by the fiery ſtreams that flowed from them; 
bur it does not appear that any volcano has burnt in Cana- | 
ria fince that iſland was conquered by the Spaniards, : | 
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Though the wine of Canaria is good, it has not ſuch a 
body as that of Tenerife, and is therefore leſs fit for ex- 
portation, yet many pipes of it are annually ſent to the 
Spaniſh Weſt Indies. Olives have been plantcd in this 
iſland ; but no oil is made of the fruit, which does not 
come to ſuch perfection as in Spain, Barbary, and other 
countries, Formerly much ſugar was made here ; but the 
great demand for the wines and brandies of this iſland in 
the Spaniſh Weſt Indies ſtopped the culture of the ſugar- 
cane, and the na'ives find it more to their advantage to 
receive the produce of their wines at the Havannah in ſu— 
gar, than to raiſe it in their own country. Canaria alſo 
abounds in honey, which is good, though of a black 
colour. 

The animals of this iſland are camels, horſes, aſſes, a 
few mules, bullocks, ſheep, goats, hogs, rabbits, du ghill 
fowls, turkies, gecſe, durks, patridges, crows, and Canary 
birds, with ſome others. 

Lizards abound in this and all the other iflands ; but 
there do not appear to be any ſnakes, ſcorpions, or other 
venomous creatures, except the ſpider of Lancerota, and a 
very innocent kind of ſnake peculiar to the iſland of 
Gomera, 


Ker. vil. 


Of the ancient Inhabitants of Canaria, their Perſons, Dreſs, 
Manners and Cuſtoms, Their Nobility, C:mbats, Prld- 
ings, Furniture, and Employment, The Butchers ignomi- 
nious. The Education of their Children; their Govern- 
ment, and th. Manner in which it was changed to 4 
Monarchy ; with a conciſe Acccunt of their Funcral;, 


N the firſt arrival of the Europeans at Gran Cana- 
ria, that iſland was ſuppoſed to contain no leſs 
than fourteen thouſand fighting men; but a peſtilence 
breaking out ſome time after, fwep. away two thirds of 
the inhabitants. Theſe were of a dark complexion like 
the natives of Lancerota and Fuertaventura, of a good 
ſtature, and well proportioned, active, warlike, che-rful, 
good natured, and faithful to their promiics ; for they 
conſidered a lye as one of the greatelt crimes, They 
were very fond of hazardous enterprizes, ſuch as climb- 
ing to the top of ſteep precipices, and there fixing poles 
of fo great a weight, that one of them was of a ſuthcient 
burthen for a man of common ſtrength to carry on level 
ground. 

The Canarians were dreſſed in a tight coat, with a 
hood to it like that of a Capuchin friar ; it reached to 
the knees, and was faſtened to the waiſt by a leathern 
girdle, This garment was made of a kind of ruſh, which 


they beat till it became ſoft like flax, and then they ſpun 


and wove it. Over this they had a goat-ſkin cloak, with 
the hairy fide inward in winter, and outward in ſummer, 
They had likewiſe caps made of the ſkins of the heads of 
goats, taken oft almoſt entire, which they formed in ſuch 
a manner, that a goat's beard hung under each ear, and 
theſe they ſometimes tied under the chin, Some had bon- 
nets of fkins, adorned with feathers. Theſe garments 
were all neatly ſewed and painted, and were in every re- 
ſpect much more curious than thoſe of the natives of the 
other iflands, T heir ſhoes, like thoſe of Lancerota and 
Fuertaventura, were made of raw hides. 

The Canarians had an order of nobility diſtinguiſhed 
from the vulgar by the cut of their hair and beards ; but 
a man could not be intitled to this honour merely from 
his being the offspring of noble or rich parents; but 
was to be declared noble by the faycag, a perſon whoſe 
buſineſs was to decide Ake among the natives, 
and regulate the ceremonies of their religion: in ſhort, 
he was a prieſt, and acted alſo as judge in civil affairs, 
The manner by which nobility was conferred was very 
ſingular: at a particular time of life the fon of a noble- 
man let his hair grow Jong, and when he had obtained 
ſufficient ſtrength to endure the fatigues of war, went 
to the faycag, and faid, I am the ſon of ſuch a noble- 
„man, and deſire alſo to be ennobled.” Upon this the 


faycag went to the town or village where the young man 
. Was 
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was brought up, and there aſſembled all the nobles, and 
other perſons of the place; whom he cauſed ſolemnly to 
ſwear by their god Acoran, to declare the truth, He then 
aſked them if they had ever ſeen the youth ſo far demean 
himſelf as to drefs victuals, or to go into the folds to look 
after the ſheep or goats, and whether he was ever ſeen to 
milk or kill them? If he was ever known to ſteal cattle, 
or forcibly take them in time of peace from their owners! 
Whether he was ever diſcourteous, of a ſlanderous diſpo- 
ſition, or guilty of any indecent behaviour, eſpecially to 
women? If they all anſwered theſe queſtions in the ne- 
gative, the faycag cut the youth's hair in a round form, 
ſo ſhort as not to hang below his ears, and giving him a 
ſtaff, declared him noble, But if any of the ſtanders by 
could charge him with any of the offences mentioned by 
the faycag, and bring ſufficient proof of them, inſtead of 
being declared noble, the faycag ſhaved his head, and 
ſent him away in diſgrace, by which means he was ren- 
dered incapable of nobility, and obliged to remain a ple- 
beian during the reſt of his life, | 

In their wars they eſteemed it baſe and mean to moleſt 
or injure the womenand children of the enemy, whom they 
conſidered as weak and helpleſs, and therefore improper 
objects of their reſentment ; nor did they offer the leaſt 
damage to the temples of the enemy. 

The offenſive weapons uſed by the Canarians were clubs 
and ſharp pointed poles hardened by fire; but after the 
Europeans began to invade their iſland, they formed ſhields 
in imitation of theirs, and ſwords of pitch-pine, the edges 
of which were hardened by fire, and ſharpened in ſuch a 
manner, that it is ſaid they cut like ſteel; but their chief 
ſtrength lay in their wooden ſpears, and their throwing 
ſtones with great force and dexterity. | 

Public places were appointed for ſighting, in which a 
kind of ſtages were raiſed for the combatants, that they 
might be more eaſily ſeen by the ſpectators, On a chal- 
lenge being given and accepted, the parties went to the 
council of the iſland, which conſiſted of twelve members, 
for a licence to fight, which was eaſily obtained, and then 
they went to the faycag, to have this licence confirmed. 
Afterwards they aſſembled all their relations and friends, 


that they might be ſpectators of their bravery and ſkill, 


and with them repaired to the public place, or theatre, 
where the combatants mounting on two ſtones flat at the 
top, and placed at the oppoſite ſides, threw ſtones at each 
other, which, though good markſmen, they generally 
avoided, merely by their agility in writhing their bodies, 
without moving their feet, When each had thrown three 
ſtones at his antagoniſt, they armed themſelves with a 
cudgel in their right hand, and a ſharp flint in their left ; 
then drawing near, they beat and cut each other till they 
were tired, and then retired with their friends to take ſome 
refreſhment ; but ſoon returning, fought till the twelve 
members of the council called out, Gama, Gama, or 
Enough, Enough, when they inſtantly deſiſted, and ever 
after remained good friends. If during the combat one of 
the parties happened to break his cudgel, the other inſtant- 
ly deſiſted from ſtriking, and the diſpute was ended in an 
amicable manner, though neither of the parties was de- 
clared victor, | 
Theſe combats were uſually fought on public feſtivals, 

rejoicings, or the like occaſions ; and if either of the com- 
batants was deeply wounded, they beat a ruſh till it be- 
came like tow, and dipping it in melted goat's butter, ap- 

lied it to the wound as hot as the patient could bear it ; 
and the older the butter was, the ſooner, they ſay, it ef- 
fected a cure. 
They had alſo public houſes or rooms, in which they 
aſſembled to dance and ſing. The Canarian dance is ſtill 
in uſe in theſe iſlands; it has a quick and ſhort ſtep, and 
is called Canario. Their ſongs were either dirges, or 
amorous ſonnets ſet to grave and plaintive tunes. 


The houſes of Canaria were built of {tone without ce- 


ment, and yet were ſo neat and regular, that they made a 
handſome appearance, The walls were very low, and the 
floors ſunk beneath the level of the ground on which they 
ſtood, being ſo contrived for the advantage of warmth in 
the winter ſeaſon. At the top they laid wooden beams, 
or rafters cloſe to each other, and covered them with 
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carth, Their beds and bedding were the ſkins of goats 
dreſſed in their hair. Their other furniture conſiſted of 
baſkets and mats of palm-leaves and ruſhes very neat] 
made ; for os had people among them whoſe ſole __ 
ployment was building houſes and making of mats, 

The women were generally employed in painting and 
dying; and in the proper ſeaſon they carefully gathered 
the flowers and ſhrubs from which they extracted their 
ſeyeral colours. The thread they uſed in ſewing was 
made of the nerves and tendons of the loins of ſheep 
goats, or ſwine, with which they were ſupplied by the 
butchers, Theſe they firſt anointed with butter, and then 
prepared by fire in ſuch a manner, that they could ſplit 
them into fine threads at their pleaſure, Their needles 
were of bone, and their fiſh-hooks of horn. The veſſels 
wy uſed in cookery were made of clay, hardened in the 
un. 


employment was thought ſo ignominious, that they would 
not allow one of that proteſſion to enter any of their 
houſes, or to touch any thing belonging to them. It was 
even unlawful for the butchers to keep company with any 
that were not of their profeſſion; and when they wanted 
any thing of another perſon, they were obliged to carry a 
ſtaff, and ſtanding at a conſiderable diſtance, point at 
what they wanted; but, to compenſate for this abject 
ſtate, the natives were obliged to ſupply the butchers with 
every thing they wanted. Ie was unlawful for any Cana- 
rian, except the butchers, to kill cattle; and when any 
perſon wanted his beaſt to be ſlain, he was forced to lead 
it to the public ſhambles, but was not permitted to enter 
himſelf; and this prohibition was extended even to the 
women and children. f 

The wealth of the inhabitants chiefly conſiſted in theit 
ſheep, goats, and hogs. Their common food was barley- 
meal roaſted, which they ate with milk or goat's fleſh; and 
when they made a feaſt, they dreſſed the latter with hog's 
lard or butter, They ground their barley with a hand- 
mill, When they went to plough their lands, about 
twenty people aſſembled together, each had a wooden in- 
ſtrument reſembling a hoe, with a ſpur at the end of it, 
on which they fixed a goat's horn : with this they broke 
the ground, and if the rain did not fall in its proper ſea- 
ſon, they moiſtened the earth with water, which they 
brought by canals from the rivulets. The corn was ga- 
thered in by the women, who reaped only the ears; theſe 
they threſhed with ſticks, or beat out the corn with their 
feet, and winnowed it with their hands. 

The poor lived by the ſea-coaſt, chiefly on fiſh, which 
= uſually caught in the night, by making a great light 
with torches of pitch-pine. In the day-time, whenever 
they perceived a ſhoal of ſardinas, a ſmall fiſh that has ſome 
reſemblance to a pilchard, a multitude of men, women, 
and children, went at a ſmall diſtance into the fea, and 
ſwimming beyond the ſhoal, chaſed the fiſh towards the 
ſhore, and with a net, made of a tough kind of ruſh, in- 
cloſed and drew them to land, where they equally divided 
their prize; but in doing this every woman who had a 
young child received a ſhare for each ; or if ſhe happened 
to be pregnant, ſhe received an additional ſhare tor th 
child in her womb. | 
the parents were diſpoſed to marry their daughter, they 
fed her thirty days with large quantities of milk and goffio, 
in order to fatten her; for they thought that lean women 
were leſs capable of conceiving children than thoſe who 
were fat, 


dren, and never failed to chaſtiſe them when they did 
amiſs. It was uſual to propoſe two of the youth as ex- 
amples to the reſt, the one of virtue, the other of vice; 
and when a child did any thing that was praiſe-worthy, he 
was commended, and told that ſuch behaviour was amiable, 
and reſembled that of the good boy. On the other hand, 
when a child diſpleaſed its parents, they obſerved that 
ſuch an action reſembled thoſe of the perſon ſet up as a 
bad example, By this means they raiſed a ſpirit of emu- 


lation for excelling in virtuous actions. 
Among 


| None of the Canarians would follow the trade of a 
butcher, except the very dregs of the people; for their 


The Canarians had never more than one wife. When 


They were very careful in the education of their chil- 
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Among the Canarians were religious women, called 
magadas, a number of whom lived together in one houle, 
or convent, of which there were many in Canaria ; and 
theſe were held ſo ſacred, that criminals, who fled to any 
of them, Were protected from the officers of juſtice. The 
magadas Were diſtinguiſhed from other women by their 
long white garments, which ſwept the ground as they 
walked, They maintained that Acoran, their god, dwelt 
on high, and governed every thing on earth ; and when 
they addreſſed him, lifted up their joined hands towards 
heaven. i 

There are two rocks in the iſland, to which the inha- 
bitants, in times of public calamity, went in proceſſion, 
accompanied by the religious women, cari Ving in their 
hands palm-branches, and veſſels filled with milk and 
butter, which they poured on the rocks, dancing round 
them, and ſinging mournful ſongs: from thence they 
went to the ſea ſhore, and all at once, with one accord, 
ſtruck the water with their rods, all ſhouting together as 
loud as poſſible. ; 

The Canarians were remarkable for their good govern- 
ment, and ſtrict adminiſtration of juſtice. At the time 
of the conqueſt of the illand it was governed by two 
princes, each of whom had his ſeparate diſtrict; but 
before they were ruled by captains, or heads of tribes, 
who preſided over ſmall circles. "The people of each 
tribe was confined to their own diſtrict, and not allowed 
to graze their flocks on the ground belonging to another 
tribe. Such crimes as deſerved death were puniſhed in 
the manner already related, by daſhing out their brains 
with a ſtone; but for thoſe of a leſs criminal nature they 
uſed the law of retaliation, and took an eye for an eye, 
or a tooth for a tooth. 

As the manner in which Canaria changed its govern- 
ment from the heads of tribes to its being under the ju- 
riſdiction of two princes, appears ſingular and entertain- 
ing, we ſhall give it our readers from the account given 
of that revolution by Mr. Glas, In the diviſion of Gal- 
dar, the moſt fertile part of the iſland, lived a virgin 
lady of great merit, named Antidamana, who was ſo 
highly eſteemed by the natives for her prudence and judg- 
ment, that they frequently applied to her to determine 
their differences, and never appealed from her deciſions; 
for ſhe hardly ever ſuffered the party againſt whom ſhe 
had given the cauſe. to depart, till ſhe had firſt convinced 
him of the juſtice of her ſentence; which ſhe ſeldom 
failed to do by the force of her eloquence, and the high 
character ſhe bore for equity. After ſome years the no- 
bles, vexed at obſerving the deference paid to this wo- 
man while ſhe acted as a judge, or arbitrator, which 
they thought more properly belonged to them, perſuaded 
the people no longer to regard her ſentences, or to re- 
fer their cauſes to her deciſion. This lady now perceiving 
herſelf diſregarded and deſpiſed, was ſtung to the quick; 
for ſhe had in a manner ſpent the prime of her lite in the 
ſervice of the public, who had now moit ungratetully 
deſerted her; but, inſtead of venting her reſentment in 
vain complaints, ſhe went to one Gumidate, a captain of 
one of the diſtricts, who was eſteemed the moſt brave and 
prudent of all the nobles of Canaria, and had great in- 
fluence over the people. To him ſhe related all her 
vrievances, and propoſed a match between them, to which 
Gumidafe readily conſented, and - accordingly they were 
ſoon after married. Gumidafe now, under various pre- 
tences, made war upon the other captains, and proved 
Victorious over them all; ſo that at length he became 
king of the whole iſland. He had by his wife Antidamana 
a jon, named Artemis, who ſucceeded him in the go- 
rernment of the kingdom, and at his death left two ſons, 
Wo ſhared the iſland between them, and were both upon 
the throne when it was conquered by the Spaniards. 

But to return: when any of the nobles died they 
brought out the corpſe, and placing it in the fun, took 
out the entrails, and buried them in the earth; then 
drying the body, they ſwathed it round with bandages of 
g94t3-\kins, and fixed it upright in a cave, cloathed with 
the ſame garments which the deceaſed wore when alive ; 
but if no proper cave was at hand, the body was carried 
ty one of the ſtony places now called Mal Paices, where 
levelling the ground, and fixing the looſe ſtones, they 
made a ſort of artificial cave of large ſtones placed ſo as 
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not to touch the body, and then taking another large 
[tone two yards in length, wrought into a round form, 
with this cloſed the entrance, and afterwards filled up the 
outſide between the top of the round ſtone and the out— 
ward part of the other large ones with ſmall ſtones in a 
very neat manner. Some of their dead 'bodies were put 
into cheſts, and afterwards depolited in ſtone ſepul— 
chres. 

People of the lower claſs were interred in the Mal 
Paices in holes covered with ſtones, and all the bodies, 
except thoſe placed upright in the caves, were laid with 
their heads towards the north, 


S = © £- VI. 
Of the and and Pike of TENERIFE. 


[ts Situation and Appearance at Sea. A DeſcriÞþticn of the 
Port and Town of Santa Cruz ; of the Chapel of Our Lady 
Candelaria; 5f the Haven and Town of Garrachica, and 
of a dreadful Earthquake there, Q the Towns of Port 
Orotava, La Villa De Orotava, and St. Chriſtobal de la 
Laguna. The Face of the Country, and the Mumber of 
its /nhabitants, 


HIS iſland was named Tenerife, or the White 

Mountain, by the natives of Palma; in their lan— 
guage Thener ſignifying a mountain, and Ife white, the 
ſummit or pike of Tenerife being always covercd with 
ſnow. This name has been continued ever ſince by the 
Spaniards and other European nations; but the natives 
called it Chineche, and the preſent inhabitans Vincheni. 

The north-eaſt point of Tenerife, called Point Nago, 
or Anaga, bears north-weſt about ſixteen leagues dittant 
from the. north-weſt part of Canaria; but from that part 
of Canaria to the neareſt part of "Fererife, the diſtancæ 
does not exceed twelve leagues. "I'his iſland is nearly 
triangular, the three fides being almoſt equal, ard eich 
about twelve leagues long. In the center is the famous 
pike of Tenerife, called by the ancient inhabitants Teyde, 
and this name it ſtill retains among the preſent inha— 
bitants. 

The accurate Mr. Glas obſerves, that in coming in 
with this iſland, in clear weather, the pike may be eafily 
diſcerned at a hundred and twenty miles diſtance; and 
in failing from it, at the diſtance of a hundred and fifty 
miles, it then reſembles a thin blue vapour, or ſmoke, 
very little darker than the ſky ; and at a farther diſtance, 
the ſhade diſappearing, is not diſtinguiſhable from the 
azure of the firmament. Before we loſe ſight of this 
towering mountain, it ſeems a conſiderable height above 
the horizon, though from its diſtance, and the ſpherical 
figure of the earth, the reſt of the iſland, notwithſtanding 
its being exceeding high, is ſunk beneath the horizon. 

Near Punto de Nago are high perpendicular rocks, and 
five or fix leagues diſtant from them, on the ſouth-eaſt 
{ide of the iſland, is the harbour of Santa Cruz, the moſt 
frequented port in the Canary Iſlands. The beſt ro1d 
lor ſhips is between the middle of the town and a tort, 
or caſtle, about a mile to the northward. Ships may 
here lie ſecure in all winds, though the bay is ex poſed to 
thoſe which blow from the north-eaſt, eaſt, and ſourh- 
caſt; yet theſe winds: do not blow ſo hard as to cauſe 
any conſiderable damage above once in the ſpace of four 
or five years. However, ſome years ago moſt of the 
ſhipping in the road were driven on ſhore by one of theſe. 
gales. Some Englith ſhips were then in the harbour ; 
but the crews prudently cutting away their maſts, rode 
out the ſtorm, On that occaſion ſome Spaniſh ſeamen 
publickly declared, that in the height of the tempeſt they 
taw the devil very buſy in aſliſting the heretics. 

In the midſt of the town is a mole, builr at a vaſt ex- 
pence, for the convenience of landing. It runs up to the 
northward, and the outermoſt part turns towards the 
ſhore. However, in mild weather, goods are landed at 
a creek among the rocks, near the Cuſtom-houſe, at the 
diſtance of a ſtone's caſt to the ſouthward of the mole. 

On proceeding from the mole into the town, you come 
to a ſquare fort on the left hand, named St. Philip's; this 


is the principal one in the bay. To the northward of it 
are ſome torts and batteries mounted with guns, the moſt 
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conſiderable of which is named Paſſo Alto. Near it is a 
ſteep rocky valley, which begins at the ſea-ſhore, and 
runs a great way within land. There are ſeveral batteries 
at the fouth end of the town, and beyond them, cloſe 
to the ſhore, is a fort called St. Juan, All thele forts 
are mounted with cannon, and joined to each other by 
a thick ſtone-wall, which begins near the above rocky 
valley, and continues, with little interruption, to Fort 
St. Juan. This wall is within only breaſt-high, but it 
is higher on the outſide facing the ſea; and from thence 
to the ſouthward the ſhore is generally inacceſſible, from 
its being naturally fenced with rocks. 

The town of Santa Cruz is large, and contains ſeveral 
churches, three convents of friars, an hoſpital, and the 
belt conſtructed” private buildings of any to be found in 
the Canary Iſlands. It is indeed the capital of them all; 
for though the eniſcopal ſee and courts of judicature are 
in the city of Palmas, in Canaria, the governor-general 
of the iſlands always reſides in Santa Cruz, where a great 
concourſe of foreigners continually reſort, on account ot 
its being the center of the trade between the Canary 
Illands with Europe and America. The number of in- 
habitants are ſuppoſed to amount to about five or ſix thou- 
ſand, The water drank by them is conveyed into the 
town in open wooden troughs from a ſpring beyond the 
above-mentioned valley, and in many houſes are pits of 
water which ſerve for other purpoſes. 

About twelve miles to the ſouthward of Santa Cruz, 
cloſe to the ſea, is a cave, with a church, or chapel, 
cailed Our Lady of Candelaria, in which is a little image 
of the virgin Mary, about three feet high, holding a 
green candle in one hand, and in the other. an infant 
Jeſus, who has a gilt bird in each hand. This chapel 
received its name of Candelaria from its being pretended, 
that on the eve of the Purification of the Holy Virgin a 
great number of lights are conftantly ſeen going in pro- 
ceſſion round the cave in which the image is placed; and 
they aſſert, that in the morning drops of wax are ſcattered 
about the ſea-ſhore. This image is held in the higheſt! 
veneration, on account of the many miracles it is ſaid to 
have performed, and her chapel is adorned with ſo many 
ornaments, that it is the richeſt place in all the ſeven 
illands, At a certain ſcaſon of the year moſt of the in- 
habitants of the iſland go thither in pilgrimage 3 when 
troops of young girls march ſinging in an agrecable man- 
ner the praiſes of the Virgin, and the miraculous deeds 
of the image. | 

On the north-welt {ide of the iſland is the bay of Adexe, 
or, as it is pronounced, Adehe, where large ſhips may 
anchor. On the north-wett {ide is a haven called Garra- 
chica, once the belt port in the iſland; but it was de- 
ſtroyed in 1704, which the natives call the year ot the 
earthquakes, and filled up by the rivers of burning lava that 
flowcd into it from a volcano; fo that houſes are now 
built where ſhips formerly lay at anchor; yet veſſels come 
there in ſummer. 

The above earthquake began on the twenty-fourth of 
December; and, in the ſpace of three hours, twenty- nine 
ſhocks were felt, After this they became ſo violent as to 
rock all the houſes, and oblige the inhabitants to aban- 
don them. The conſternation became univerſal, and the 
people, with the biſhop at their head, made proceſſions 


and publick prayers in the open fields. On the thirty: firſt 


a great light was obſerved vn Manja, towards the White 
Mountains, where the earth opening, two volcanoes were 
formed, that threw up ſuch heaps of ſtones, as to raiſe 
two conſiderable mountains; and the combuſtible matter 
continually thrown up kindled in the neighbourhood a- 
bove fifty fires. Things remained ia this ſituation till the 
fifth of January, and then the ſun was totally obſcured 
with clouds of ſmoke and flame, which continually in- 
creaſing, augmented the conſternation and terror of the 
inhabitants, Before night the whole country, for nine 
miles round, was in flames by the flowing of the liquid 
fire, with the rapidity of a torrent, into all quarters from 
another volcano, which bad opened by at leaſt thirty 
different vents within the compaſs of half a mile. The 
horror of this ſcene was greatly encreaſed by the violence 
of the ſhocks, which never once remitted, but by their 
force entirely overthrew ſeveral houſes, and ſhook others 
to their very foundations; while the wretched inhabitants 


were again driven defenceleſs and diſmayed into the 
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fields, where they every moment expeCcted-to be Fenton. 
ed up by ſome new gulph. "The noiſe of the volcang ven. 
heard at fea at twenty leagues diſtance, where the ſc. 
ſuook with ſuch violence as alarmed the mariners, who 
at firſt thought the ſhip had ſtruck upon a rock, Mean 
while a torrent of ſulphur and melted ores of different 
kinds ruſhed from this Jaſt volcano towards Guimar 
where the houſes and publick buildings were thrown down 
by the violence of the accompanying ſhocks. On the 
{econd of February another velcano broke out even in 

the town of Guimar, which ſwallowed up a large church, 

Thus, from the twenty fourth of December to the twenty- 

third of February, the people were conſtantly alarmed by 

continual ſhocks of earthquakes, and the terrible volcanoes 

that burſt forth in difterent parts of the iſland, 

Garrachica is {till a pretty large town, and contains 
ſeveral churches and convents of both ſexes. It has a 
{mall trade for brandy and wine, which are uſually ſent 
from thence in barks, or large opcn boats, to Santa Cruz, 
or Port Orotava. Strong and durable veſſels are alſo built 
there, ſome of which are of three hundred tons burthen, 
and npwards. 

Six miles to the eaſtward of Garrachica is the town of 
Port Orotava, which is a good harbour in the ſummer 
ſcaſon; but in the winter ſhips are often obliged to li 
their cables and put to fea, for fear of being ſurprized by 
a north-welt wind, which throws in a heavy ſea upon this 
coaſt, This is a place of conſiderable trade, it having 
flouriſhed greatly ſince the deſtruction of the harbour cf 
Garrachica, It contains two churches, two convents of 
friars, two of nuns, and ſome good private buildings. 
At each end of the town is « black landy bay; along the 
northermolt is a low ſtone wall, built to prevent the land- 
ing of an enemy: at the other bay is a ſmail cattle, or 
fort, for the ſame purpoſe, and at the landing-place be- 
tween them is a battery of a few cannon; but the beſt 
defence of this port is the furt that continually breaks 
upon the ſhore, 

La Villa de Orotava, which is about three miles within 
land from Port Orotava, is a large place, and contains 
ſeveral churches, convents of friars and nuns, with a 
number” of ſtately ſtone buildings belonging to private 
| perſons, A rivulet, which runs throngh the midſt of 
the town, ſupplies the inhabitants with water, and re- 
freſhes their gardens and orchards, 

About four miles within land from Santa Cruz is the 
city of St. Chriſtobal de la Laguna, that is, St. Chriſtaphe 
of the Lake, The road to it from Santa Cruz js a pretty 
ſteep aſcent, till within a ſmall diſtance of the town, 
which is ſeated in the corner of a plain, about four miles 
in length, and a mile in breadth. This city is the ca- 
pital of the iſland, and contains two parit-ch.:.. 
three convents of friars, two of nuns, and three hat 


two of which are for the venereal diſeaſe, and mt r 
for foundlings. The jcfuits have alſo a hou ce, wt, 
beſides theſe publick ſtructures, there are ma ee 


private buildings. The water drank by ihe i bine 
is conveyed in troughs to the city from the mod ins 
ſituated to the ſouthward of the plain. In this city there 
is not the leaſt ſhow of buſineſs, it being chiefly inhabited 
by the gentry of the iſland, particularly the officers of 
juſtice, ſuch as the corregidor, and his tiniente, „ lieu- 
tenant, the regidores, or cavildo, with the judge of the 
Indies, who preſides in the India-houſe, where all affairs 
relating to the Welt India commerce are conducted. Here 
is likewiſe an office of inquiſition, with its proper officers, 
ſubject to the tribunal of the Holy office at Gran Canaria: 
yet the city appears to a ſtranger as if dcfolate and uninha- 
bired ; for hardly any body can be ſeen in the ſtreets, and 
grals grows in the molt frequented of them. 

Behind the city is a laguna, or lake, about helf a mile 
in circumference, from which the city takes its name. It 
is dry in ſummer, but in winter is full of ſtagnent water. 
As this city is ſituated on a plain, elevated a conſiderable 
height above the ſea, it is extremely cold in winter, and 
expoſed to the winds in all ſeaſons. 

From the weſtern extremity of this plain the road de- 
ſcends to La Montanza de Centicjo, a large village in the 


inhabited by peaſants, 
All 


gid-way between Santa Cruz and Port Orotava, chiefly 


1 

All theſe places are populous, and ſituated at no great 
diſtance from the ſea, from whence moſt of them may 
be ſeen; and indeed there are no habitations at a greater 
diſtance from it than three leagues. The whole iſland 
continues riſing on all ſides from the fea till it terminates 
in the pike, which, as hath been already obſerved, is 
'in the center. The north fide is the moſt fertile, and 
aſcends more gradually than the others, particularly a 
ſpace along the ſhore about three leagues broad, bounded 
on the ſides by high mountains, or rather cliffs; but up- 
wards from the ſea it riſes like a hanging garden all the 
way, without any conliderable interruption of hills or 
rallies, till you come within a league of the clouds. 

lu the weſtern border of this ſpace is ſituated a large 
town, called Realejo, and on the eaitern La Rambla. 
Between them ſtand the towns of Orotava and Port 
Orotava, with a number of detached inhabitants ſcatter- 
ed about from the ſea-ſhore upwards to the clouds, in or 
beyond which there are no houſes; yet the clouds are 
not higher than the middle diſtance between the ſca and 
the ſummit of the pike. All the fertil ground within a 
league of the ſea is covered with vines; that of the next 
league produces corn; and the third ſome corn, woods 
of cheſnut-trees, and many other trees of different kinds. 
Above theſe woods are the clouds, which, in fine weather, 
generally deſcend gradually towards the evening, and reſt 
upon theſe woods till the morning, when they re- aſcend 
about a league, and there remain till the ſucceeding 
evening. 

Beſides the towns already mentioned, there are ſeveral 
others, and many ſmall villages. Indeed the iſland is fo 
populous, that when the laſt account was taken, it con- 
tained no leſs than ninety-ſix thouſand perſons, and is 
ſuppoſed to have as many inhabitants as all the reſt of the 
ſeven iſlands together, 
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A Teurney uß the Pike of Tenerife; with a conciſe Acc uni 


of the leather and Produce of the Iſland. 


UR readers will not be diſpleaſed at ſeeing here a 

journey up the pike of Tenerite, undertaken by Mr. 
Glas, from whoſe Hiſtory of the Canary Iflands we have 
taken this and many other curious and intereſting parti 
culars, which, we hope, will ſerve to recommend his 
work to the notice of the public, 

In the beginning of the month of September, 1761, at 
about four in the afternoon, our author ſet out on horſe- 
back, in company with the maſter of a ſhip, to viſit the 
pike. They had with them a ſervant, a muleteer, and a 
guide; and, after aſcending about fix miles, arrived towards 
jun- ſet at the moſt diſtant habitation from the fea, which 
is in a hollow: here finding an aqueduct of open 
troughs that convey water down from the head of the 
hollow, their ſervants watered the cattle, and filled ſome 
mall barrels to ſerve them in their expedition, The 
gentlemen here alighted, and walking into the hollow, 
lound it very pleaſant, it abounding with many trees that 
ſent forth an odoriferous ſmell; and ncar the houſes are 
tome fields of maize, or Indian corn. : 

On their mounting again they travelled for ſome time 
up a ſteep road, and reached the woods and clouds juſt 
as It grew dark, They could not miſs their way, the 
road being bounded on both ſides with trees or buſhes, 
which were chiefly laurel, ſavine, and bruſhwood. Ilav- 
ing travelled about a mile, they came to the upper edge 
ot the wood, above the clouds, where alighting, they 
mace a fire and ſupped; ſoon after which they laid down 
to ſlecp under the buſhes. 

About half an hour after ten, the moon ſhining bright, 
they mounted again, travelling ſlowly two hours through 
an exceeding bad road, reſembling the ruins of ſtone 
buildings ſcuttered over the fields. After they had got 
cut of this road they came upon ſmall light pumice-ſtone, 
lite ſhingle; upon which they rode at a pretty good pace 
or near an hour. The air now began to be very ſharp, 
cold, and piercing, and the wind blew ſtrong from the 
ſovth-weſtward. Their guide adviſed them to alight 
ere, as the place was convenient, and reit till four or 
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five in the morning. To this they agreed, and entercs 
a cave, the mouth of which was built up to about a man's 
height to exclude the cold. Near this place was ſome dry 
withered retamas, the only ſhrub or vegetable near the 
cave, and with theſe they made a great fire to warm them- 
ſelves, and then fell aſleep; but were ſoon awaked by an 
itching occaſioned by the cold thin air, want of reſt, and 
ſleeping in their cloaths. They here paſſed away their 
time as well as they could; but while they crept ſo near 
the fire, that one fide was almoſt ſcorched, the other was 
benumbed with cold. | 

At about five in the morning they mounted again, and 
travelled ſlowly about a mile; for the road was rather 
too {ſteep for travelling quick on horſeback, and their beaſts 
were now fatigued. At laſt they came among ſome great 
looſe rocks, where was a kind of cottage built of looſe 
ſtones, called the Engliſh Pitching-place, probably from 
ſome of the Engliſh reſting here on their way to vitit the 
pike; for none take that journey but foreigners, and 
ſome poor people who earn their bread by gathering brim- 
ſtone, Here they again alighted, the remainder of their 
way being too ſteep for riding, and left one of the ſer— 
vants to look after the horſes, while they proceeded on 
their journey, They walked hard to get themſelves a 
heat; but were ſoon fatigued by the ſteepneſs of the road, 
which was looſe and ſandy. On their reaching the top 
of this hill, they came to a prodigious number of large 
and looſe rocks, or ſtones, whoſe ſurfaces were flat, and 
each of them on a medium about ten feet every way. This 
road was leſs ſteep than the other; but they were obliged 
to travel a conſiderable way round, to leap over the rocks, 
which were not cloſe to each other. Among theſe is a 
cavern, in which is a well or natural reſervoir, into 
which they deſcended by a ladder placed there by the 
poor people for that purpoſe. This cavern is very ſpa— 
cious, it being almoſt ten yards wide, and twenty in 
height; but all the bottom, except juſt at the foot of the 
ladder, is covered with water, which is about two fa- 
thoms deep, and was then frozen towards the inner edges 
of the cave; but when they attempted to drink of it, its 
exceſſive coldneſs prevented them. After travelling about 
a quarter or half a mile upon the great ſtones, they 
reached the bottom of the real pike, or ſvgar-loaf, 
which is exceeding ſteep, and the difliculty of aicending 
encreaſed and rendered more fatiguing by the ground 
being looſe and giving way under their feet; for though 
this eminence is not above halt a mile in height, they 
were obliged to ſtop and take breath near thirty times; 
and when they at laſt reached the top, being quite ſpent 
with fatigue, they lay about a quarter of an hour to reſt 
themlelves and recover their breath, 
When they left the Engliſh Pitching-place in the 
morning, the ſun was juſt emerging from the clouds, which 
were ſpread under them at a great diſtance below, and 
appeared like the ocean, Above the clouds, at a vaſt di- 
{tance to the north, they perceived ſomething black, 
which they imagined to be the top of the iſland of Ma- 
dcira, and taking the bearings of it by a pocket com- 
paſs, found it to be exactly in the direction of that iſland 
from Tenerife; but before they reached the tops of 
the pike it diſappeared They ſaw from hence the top of 
the illands of Gran Canaria, Hiero, Palma, and Go- 
mera, which ſeemed to be quite near; but could nei- 
ther perceive Lancerota nor Fuertaventura, they being 
not high enough to pierce the clouds. 
Having reſted for ſome time, they began to obſerve 
the top of the pike, which is about an hundred and forty 
yards in length, and an hundred and ten in breadth. It 
is hollow, and ſhaped like a bell with the mouth up- 
wards. From the edges of this bell or cauldron, as it 


is called by the natives, it is about forty yards to the 


bottom, and in many parts of this hollow, they obſerv- 
ed ſmoke and ſteams of ſulphur iſſuing forth in puffs; 
and in particular places the heat of the ground was ſo 
creat, as to penetrate through the ſoles of their ſhoes to 
their feet. On obſerving ſome ſpots of earth, or ſoft 
clay, they tried the hear with their fingers; but could 
not thruſt them in farther than half an inch; for 
the deeper they went, the hotter it was. » They then 
took their guide's ſtaff, and thruſt it about three. inches 


deep into a hole or porous place, where the ſmoke ſcem- 
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ed thickeſt; and having held it there about a minute, 
drew it out, and found it burnt to charcoal. They ga- 
thered here many pieces cf moſt curious and beautitul 
brimſtone of all colours, particularly an azure blue, 
violet, green, yellow, and ſcarlet. 

From hence the clouds beneath them, which were at 
u great diſtance, made a very cxtraordinary appearance : 
they ſeemed like the ocean, only the ſurface was not 
quite ſo blue and ſmooth, but had the reſemblance of 
white wool; and where this clondy ocean, as it may be 
called, touched the reds: it ſeemed to foam like 
billows breaking on the ſhore, When they aſcended 
through the clouds, it was dark; but when they after- 
wards mounted again, between ten and eleven o'clock, 
and the moon thone bright, the clouds were then be- 
low them, and about a mile diſtant. They then mit- 
took them for the ocean, and wondered at their ſeeing 
them ſo near; nor did they diſcover their miſtake till 
the ſun aroſe, When they paſſed through the clouds, 
in deſcending from the pike, they appcarcd as a thick 
tog or miſt, reſembling thoſe trequently ſcen in Eng- 
land; all the trees of the wood and their cloaths were 
wet with them. 

On the top of the pike the air was thin, cold, and 
piercing, like the ſouth-eafterly winds felt in the great 
Jeſart of Africa. In aſcending the fugar-loat, which is 
very ſteep, their hearts panted and beat violently, and, 
as hath been already obſerved, they were obliged to reſt 
above thirty times to take breath; and this was probably 
as much owing to the thinneſs of the air cauſing a dit- 
ficulty of reſpiration, as to the uncommon fatigue they 
ſuffered in climbing the hill. Their guide, who was a 
thin, active old man, was far from being affected in 
the ſame manner; but climbed up with eaſe like a 
goat ; for he was one of the poor men who earn their 
living by gathering brimſtone in the cauldron and other 
volcanoes, the pike itſelf being no other, though it 
has not burned for ſome years; for the ſugar-loaf is en- 
tirely compoſed of earth mixed with aſhes and calcined 
ſtones, thrown out of the bowels of the earth, and the 
great ſquare ſtones before deſcribed, were probably 
thrown, in ſome cruption, cut of the cauldron, or hol- 
low of the pike, when it was a volcano, 

Having ſurveyed every thirg worthy of notice, they 
deſcended to the place. where they had left their horſes, 
which took them up only half an hour, though they 
were about two hours and a half in aſcending, It was 
then about ten in the morning, and the jun ſhone ſo 
exceeding hot, as to obiige them to take ſhelter in the 
cottage, and being extremely fatigued, they laid down 
in order to ſlcep; but were prevented by the cold, which 
was ſo intenſe in the ſhade, that they were obliged to 
kindle a fire to keep themſclves warm. 

After they had taken fume repoſe, they mounted their 
horſes about noon, and deſcending by the ſame way 
they went up, came to ſome pines ſituated about two 
miles above the clouds. Between theſe pines and the 
pike, no herb, ſhrub, tree, or graſs can grow, except 
the before-mentioned retamas. At about five in the even- 
ing they arrived at Orotava, not having alighted by the 
way to ſtop, only ſometimes to walk, where the road was 
too ſteep for riding. 

The whole diſtance they rode in the five hours ſpent in 
coming down from the Engliſh Pitching-place to Oro- 
tava, they computed to be about fifteen Engliſh miles, 
travelling at the rate of three miles an hour. Mr. Glas 
ſuppoſes, that the perpendicular height of the Engliſh 
Pitching- place to be about four Engliſh miles, and add— 
ing to that a mile of perpendicular height from thence 
to the pike, obſerves, that the whole will be about ſive 
Engliſh miles, and that he is very certain he cannot be 
miſtaken in this calculation above a mile either way, 
But we beg leave to obſerve, that Mr. Glas is here pro- 
bably miltaken, owing perhaps to his not uſing any in- 
ſtruments proper for aſcertaining the exact altitude of 
this mountain, which, according to this calculation, is 
much higher than either the Alps, or the higheſt part 
of the Andes, 

The weather in Tenerife is the ſame as in Gran Ca- 
naria; but the ſea-breeze generally ſets in at about ten 
o'clock in the morning on the eaſt and north ea{t fades 
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of the iſland, and blows till about five or ſix in the eve... 
ing, when it falls calm till midnight, The Jand-wind 
then begins, and continues till ſeven or eight ig the 
morning, when it is followed by a calm, Which Jaſts ti 
the fea- breeze returns. 

In the bay of Santa Cruz, and on al! the eaſt ſide £ 
the iſland, the ſea- breeze commonly blows at eaſt, ana 
the land-wind at weſt. On the north fide, the ſ«.. 


breeze blows at north-eaſt by caſt, or north- eaſt, and 
the land-wind directly oppoſite to it; but at Point Navy 
where the land ſtretches towards the north-caſt far into 
the ſea, there is no land-wind. 

It is remarkable, that at the brow of the hill abore 
dana Cruz, and at the city of Logon, a freſh gale 
blows from the north-weſt all the time of the ſea-brec2e 
which is occaſioned by the mountains almoſt encom. 
paſſing the plain. Thete being fo exceeding high on the 
ſouth ſide of it, as to beat back the ſea-brecze, ang 
throw it againſt the mountains that bound the north 
{ide of the plain, where finding no paſſage, it veers to 
the ſouth-eait, and there mecting with no reſiſtance, 
forces its way with great vehemence through the plain; 
till coming to the brow of the above- mentioned hill, 
part of the current of air pours down it towards Santa 
Cruz, advancing within a mile and half of the lea, 
where it is checked by the true ſca- breeze. | 

Yer there is no regular ſea or Jand-breeze on the 
ſouth- weſt coaſt, which is ſheltered from the trade or 
north-eaſterly wind by the immenſe height of the pike, 
which towers above the region of the wind: hence on 
that ſide of the iſland, either an eddy wind at ſouth— 
welt, or a calm prevails, 

The produce of this ifland is nearly the {ame as that 
of Canaria, only there are more vineyards ud lefs corn 
land. The wines are ſtrong, good, and very fir tor ca- 
portation, eſpecially into hot climates, by which they 
are greatly improved, Formerly a greit quantity of 
Canary fack was made here; but of late years they do 
not make above fifty pipes in a ſcaſon; for they now 
uſually gather the grapes when green, and mike a ury 
hard wine of them, which, when about two or three 
years old, can hardly be diſtinguiſhed from Madena; 
but after ſour years of age it becomes ſo ſweet and mel— 
low, as to reſemble the wine of Malaga in Spain. I his, 
like all the other Canary iflands, abounds with orchilla 
weed, 
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If the ancient Inhabitants of Tenerife, their Dreſes, Cuftoms, 
and Manners. 


HE ancicnt natives of Tenerife were generally of 

a middle ſtature; but thoſe who dwelt on the 
north ſide of the iſland were not only much faircr, but 
had hair of a lighter colour than thoſe in the ſouth. 
Both ſexes frequently anointed their bodies wirh ſheep's 
fat. The men wore cloaks of goats ſkins drefied, and 
rendered ſoft with butter: thoſe of the women were 
longer, and reached down to their feet, and underneath 
they had petticoats of the fame ſkins. Their language 
was entirely different from that uſed in the other illands, 
and was very guttural. They had no iron, nor any other 
metal; and inſtead of inſtruments made of theſe, uſed 
a black hard ſtone ſharpened and made fit for killing 
ſheep and cutting timber. Of theſe alſo they made lan- 
cets, and when they were troubled with acute pains, 
drew blood with them from the part affected. 

Among them were artificers, who dreſſed the ſkins of 
goats, and made garments; carpenters, who wrought in 
wood; and potters, who made earthen-veſſels: ail of 
whom were paid for their labour in fleſh, barley, or 
roots. 

The inhabitants of Tenerife were very neat and cleaniy ; 
they waſhed their hands and faces whenever hey die 
from ſleep, when they ſat down to eat, and atter they 
had eaten. Their food was the fleth of ſhcep and goats 
roaſted, or boiled, which they ate alone, and not, like 


the Europeans with bread or roots. They alſo fed upon 


Parley- meal, roaſted and dreſſed with milk and * 
ter 
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After cating they refrained from drink for about half an 
hour, from the opinion that drinking cold water imme— 
diately after cating warm victuals, ſpoiled their teeth, 
They had no other cattle but ſheep and goats; nor grain 
but wheat and barley, beans and peaſe. 

The men prepared the ground for ſeed, by breaking 


it up with a kind of wooden hoes; and the women 


ſowed the ſced. When they were in great diſtreſs fo- 
want of grain, or the like, they aſſembled with thei! 
children and flocks in certain places ſet apart for that 
purpoſe, where they fat on the ground in a circle, weep- 
ing and making a mournful noiſe, their flocks at the ſame 
time bleating for want of fovd ; for on theſe occations 
both the men and beaſts were debarred all kind of ſuſ- 
tenance. 

They married without any regard to kindred, except 
that of a mother or ſiſter; but no man had more than one 
wiſe, They had a cuſtom, that in the houle, or cave, 
where the huſband and wife flept, no other perion was 
allowed to ſleep; yet they did not lie together, but in 
ſeparate beds, wiich were made of herbs or crats covered 
with goat ſkins, neatly dreſted and ſewed together, with 
coverings of the fame ſkins. "I'hey could put away their 
wives when they pleaſed; but tne chiidren of thoſe wo- 
men who were divorged were eſteemed illegitimate, and 
could not inherit their fathers effects. When their chil- 
dren were born they were waſhed all over with water by 
virgins, who were fet apart for that office, and never 
allowed to marry. They had a cuſtom among them, that 
when a man accidentally met a woman alone, or in a 
ſolitary place, he was not to look at or to ſpeak to her, 
unleſs ſhe ſpoke firſt, but to turn out of the way; and 
if he made ule of any indecent expreſſion, or behaved in an 
unbecoming manner, he was ſeverely puniſhed, 

It was cuſtomary, when one perſon went to the houſe of 
another, inſtead of entering in, to ſit on a ſtone at the 
door, and either to whiltle or ſing till ſomebody caine out 
and deſired him to walk in. Whoever neglected this ce- 
remony, and entered another perſon's houſe without be- 
ing invited, was liable to puniſhment this being eſteemed 
a very extraordinary affront. 

It is ſaid, they had a ſurprizing facility in counting the 
number of their ſheep and goats, when iſſuing tumultu— 
ouſly out of a fold, without even pointing to them with 
their fingers, or moving their lips. 

The natives acknowledged a God, whom they called 
by the names Achguarergenan, Achoran, and Achaman, 
which ſigniſy the Suſtainer of the heavens and the earth. 
They allo gave him the ticles of the Great, the Sublime, 
and the Suſtainer of all: but they did not worſhip idols, 
nor had any images of the Deity, They believed that 
God created them of earth and water, and made as many 
women as men, giving them cattle, and every thing ne- 
cetlary for their ſubſiſtence; but that afterwards, they ap- 
pearing to him too few, he created more; but to theſe 
laſt gave nothing ; and when they prayed to him for flocks 
of ſheep, and herds of goats, he bid them go and ſerve 
the others, who, in return, would give them food. From 
theſe, they ſaid, were deſcended their ſervants, 

Ihe king was obliged to marry a perſon who was his 
equal; but if ſuch a one could not be found, he took his 
on ſiſter to wife, for he was not permitted to debate his 
family by a mixture of plebeian blood. In the ſummer 
ſcaſon the king reſided in the mountains; but in winter 
near the ſea-fhore, When he travelled, or went to change 
his place of reſidence, the elders of his tribe aſſembled, 
and carried before him a ſtaff and a lance, with a kind of 
1... upon it, to give notice of the king's approach, that 
ail who were travelling upon the fame road might pay 
tim the cuſtomary homage, by proftrating themſelves 
before him on the ground, wiping the duit from his teet 
with the corners of their garments, and kiſſing them. 

A few years before the conqueſt of Tenerife was a 
prince, called Betzenuria, who governed the whole iſland, 
and had nine ſons, who, upon his death, divided the go— 
vernment equally between them; by which means the 
and became ſeparated into nine kingdoms, eight of which 
paid homage to Tinobat, the elder brother, who 
was the molt powerful, from his poſſeſling the richeſt 
and moſt fertile part of the iſland, which is the tract 
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that extends between Orotava and the brow of the hill 
above the port of Santa Cruz, in which he could raite 
even thouſand fighting men. 

The natives had frequent d:ſputes among themſelves 
about their flocks and patturces, which often ended in 
war. Their offenſive weapons were darts made of pitch- 
pine ſharpened and hardencd in the fire, Iike thotc uſed 
in Gran Canaria: they had alſo a weapon like a ſpear, 
very ſharp, and were ſo dexterous at throwing tnoſe, that 
they ſcarce ever miſſed their mark. t the approach of 
an enemy they alarmed the country, by making a ſmoke, 
or by whiſtling, which they repeated from one to an9- 
ther, T his laſt method is {til} in uſe, and may be heard at 
an almoſt incredible diſtance. | 

In their wars they were attended by their women, wo 
brought proviſions, carried off the deal, and interred 
them in caves. 

They held their courts of judicature on a large 
in the midſt of which they placed a high ſquare ſtone, 
and on each fide ſeveral others of inferior 1129 and hei 
On the day appointed for holding the court the Eins 
wao was always preſent, was ſeated on the hich done 
and the principal elders of the diſtrict on the ſmaller 
ones, according to their ſeniority; and in this manner 
they heard ani decided caulcs. 
ad 
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When any one was 
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to ſuffer corporal puniſhment, he was laid flat on 
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the ground, and the king delivering the ftepter or ſtaff, 
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which he always carried with him, into the hand of 
{ome perſon preſent, ordered him to give the offender © 
number of blows proportioned to his crime, and then take 
him from his preſence. In cate of inurder the king took 
away the criminal's cattle and effects, gave them to the 
relations of the deceaſed, and baniſhed the murderer trom 
that diſtritt; but, at the ſame time, took ham under h: 
They never 
puniſhed any perion wich death; for it was a maxim with 
them, that it belonged to Gad alone to take away that 
life he gave. | 
When any perſon died, they carried the body to a cave, 
and ſtretching it on a flat ſtone, openod it and took our 
the bowels, then twice a day waſhed the porous parts, 
that 1s, the neck, the arm-pits, behind the cars, the groin, 
and between the fingers, with cold water: after waſhing 
it ſufficiently, they anointed thoſe parts with ſheep's butter, 


and ſprinkled them with a powder made of the duſt of 
decayed pine-trees, and a kind of bruih-wood, called b. 
the Spantards breflos, and with the powder cf pumice— 
fone. They then dric:] the body, by exiracting from it 
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all its moiſture, after which the relations oi the deceaſed 
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came and ſwaddled i: in dreſſed ſt cep or goats ſkins, an- 


Ats I8Sillag 
girding all tight with long leather thongs, they put it in 
tne cave which had been ſet a part by the deceaſed for his 
burying-place, The king could only be buried in the 
cave of his anceſtors, in which the bodies were to diſ- 
poſed as to be known again. Particular perſons were {ct 
apart for the office of embalming; and there were men to 
embalm the bodies of the men, and women to penorm 
that office for thole of their own ſex. During the pro- 
ceſs, the bodies were watched by the embalmers with the 
greateit care to prevent their being devoured by the ra- 
vens; the huſband, or wife, of the deceaſed bringing 
them proviſions, and waiting on them during the time o 
tovir watching. It is ſaid that not many years ago, two 
of theſe embaimed bodies were taken out of a cave; they 
were entire, and as light as cork ; but quite freſh, and 
without any ditagreeable ſmell, Their teeth and garments 
were allo freſh and found, 
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SECT Aa 
Of the Iſſand of GOMERA, 


Its Situntiong a Deſcription of the principal Port and T ton 4 
the Preauce of the Iſland; and the Perſons, Drehs, ©: 
ANauners of the ertoinal [nhabitants. 


HE middle of this iſland lies fix leagues to the ſouth- 

welt of Point Leno, in Tenerite, The prin- 

cipal town is feated cloſe to the ſea ſhore, in the bottom 
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of a bay, where ſhips lie land-locked from all winds, 
except the fouth-ealt, On the north fide of this bay 1s a 
cove, where ſhips of any burden may haul clote to the 
ſhore, WHICH is a high perpendicular cliff, and there wirh 
tafety heave down, clean, and repair. From this cove 
is a path-way along the face of the cliff to the town ; but 
i: is 19 narrow that two perſons cannot walk a- breaſt, 
Near the end of this path-way is a gate, which 1s always 
mut when it grows dark. About a ſtone's caſt from the 
beach the principal ſtreet of the town begins, aud from 
tnence runs {traizht within land. 

This toven is called La Villa de Palmas, or the town 

of Palms, from the number of palm-trees growing the. 
'there are 1 and convent of friars, with 
about a hundred and fifty Pr! vate houſes, molt of es 
arc ſmall and mean. It is, however, well ſupplied with 
good water, which the inhabitants draw from wells in 
every part of the town. During the winter feafon a 
large rivulet, vhich then flows from the mountains, di 
cha irges 1is waters into the fort; and on the ſouth {1c 


its mouth 1 ſtamds an old round tower: alto on the top of 


the perpendicular cliff on the north file is a Chaps: an La 
battery of 4 teu i ICCCS of Ca NNN, for the defence « Vi the 
tort. 


Gomera, though ſmall, is a plentiful iſland, many ri- 


vulets flowing from the craggy mountains retrein and 
give fertiinty to the nacrow "valleys, and indeed water 
nia be found in wvory-part of the iland, by digging to 
UL . pthof ab ut f: ve or ſix ſeet. 

he produce of Gomera is much the ſame with 2 1 
of Tenerife and Canaria. The inhabitants have generally 
J t corn enough for their own uſe, and ieldom 1 import or 
cord ann. In tnis particuiar it reſembles Canaria; fo 
IC hes ahmt every neceflary within itſelf, and therefore 
Das lite nced ct any ching tom abroad; for cattle, 
fuw!:, corn, wine, roots, Fruit, _ honey are here in 


greut plenty; wad if there was ſufficient encourageme ne 
tor tho exertion of their induſtry, the natives could eal;! ly 
manufadtuteea tulficient quan y of wool and raw filk to 


cloche themſelus : here 1 15 110 ſtone, lime, timber, and 
e!] the other materials for building, except iron. 


ti, 
ihe wine Of ills iſland is in genera! weak, poor, an 
ſharp; it is therefore unfit for exportation; vet ſome of 
it, wlien two years old, excels the very belt wine made 
in Madeira, both in taſte and flavour, though it is as 
clear as water and as weak as ſmall beer. 

Here are the animals common in the reſt of the iſlands, 
and ailo plent ty of deer, originally brought from Barbary, 
There are lixewife more mules bred in Gomera than in 
any of the other Canary Iſlands, and ſome ſnakes; but 
it does not appear that any of them do the leaſt harm. 

The original natives of the ifland of Gomera were of 
a lively Cilpolition ; ; they were of the middle flaturc, ex- 
tremely active and dexterous in attacking and deſending, 
and excellent ſlingers of ſtones and darts, to Which they 
were trained from their infancy, it being the c ammon 
amuſcment of the young people to caſt {mall ftoncs an: 
darts at each other; to avcid which they ſeldom . 
their feet, but only waved their bodics to and fro; and 
ſo expert were they at this ſport, that they ulcd to catch 
in their hands the ſtone and darts as they flow in 
tne air. 

The Gomerans uſed to dreſs themſelves in a fort of 
cloak Arte of coat-jkins, which reached to the calf of 
the leg; but ihe women were cloathed with a petticoat, 
and a head -dlels that hung down to their ſhoulders, both 
of winch were ps 5 fgoat-{kin dyed and curiouſly painted. 
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The blue dye they extracted from an herb which 
they called pailil, and che red irom the root of a tree which 
then called taginaſte: all between the head-dreſs and 
ebticgat Were leſt bare. When the men had any qua— 
cl which was to bu decided by a combat, they laid aſide 
ei: CIC; 85 ticd a fort of bandage round their waiſt, and 
ound their forcheads with a kind of painted turban, The 
Geo: kraus ware thoes made of hogs- ſkins. 

In their combats they uſed the fame weapons as the 
natives of the other iſlands, which were flicks or poles 
of han 45 wood, with the ends ſharpened. They have had 
amonalt then feviral men diſtinguiſhed by their bravery, 
whoſe [mc they full celebrate in their longs. 
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jas never ſcen the eccan, till he has all at once 
a full view of it {rem the top of an adjacent mountain. 
Wichin land, on ihe north-gaſt part of the ifland, is a 
high and ſpacious mountain, ſeeep on all ſides. This is 
Called La ae or the Cauldron, from a hollow like 
that on the 5. ike of Tenerife, I 14 ſummit is about two 
leagues in cirtcumſerence, and on the inſide the Cauldron 
defends gradually from thence to the bott tom, which 18 
a Gave of about thirty acres, On the dec livity of the in- 
fide ſprings ſeveral rvnulets „ Which joining together at 


the bottom, iſtue in one ſticam tore gh a pallage to the 
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and having run {ome dihlance from thence, turns two 
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build tanks, or ſquare teicrvoirs-wich plauks Of piteh i; 
Which they make ti: aut with cause! irs 4 hile they fal 
with [nc Orme its of 1 rain-water chat In the Win: er ſcalon 
ruſh down from the mountains, and preſerve it ior them- 
ſclves and cattle: but the ſheep, goats, and hos, in 
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places at a diſtance from the rivulets, iced almoſt all tho 
year round on the roots of fern and aphodil, and tUtvic- 
fore have little or no need of water, there being moillure 
enough in thoſe roots to ſupply the v ant f that cler, dent. 
he ſouth quarter of the iſland is moſt deſtitute of 
water, yet there is a medicinal well of hot water {© 
cloſe to the ſea-ſhore, that the tide flows into it at 5 
ſea. And at Uguer is a cave, that has a long narrou 
entrance, ſo ſtraight that people paſs through it hacks 
wards, with the face to the mouth of the cave; but 


after they have got th! rough this paſtage, they enter a 


ſpacious grotto, where water diitils from betwcen che 
large flakes of ſlate- ſtones that hang from the root; the 
leaſt blow given to theſe reſound through t iy 
a noiſe like Thunder. | 

There is a mountain in the diſtrict of Tiſuya, Oe 
appears to have been removed by an carthqua, e h. 
its original ſituation, The natives have a tradition tat 
the ſpot on which it now ſtands was a plain, and tn 
moſt fertile ſpot in the whole iſland, till it was aach hy 
oy the burning lava, and the fall of the mount. 

indeed, the effects of volcances are to Ke 220 in 
moit cyery part of the iſland; for the channel 
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the burning matter, melted ores, and calcined ſtones 
and afhes ran, are caltly diſtinguithed, 

On the thirtcenth of November 1677, a little after 
ſun-ſet, the earth ſhook for thirteen leagues, with a 
ireadiul noiſe that latted five days, during which the 
cat th pe ied in ſeveral places; but the greateſt opening 
was at Mount aux Chevtes, a mile and a half from the 
fa, from whence proceeded a great fire which caſt up 
ones and picces of rock; and in leſs than a quarter of 
an hour were twenty eight gaps about the foot of the 
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to variable winds, particularly the ſouch- welt, 
rich moſt prevails in the latitudes adjacent to thole of 
2 nort2-ca't trade-wii.ds, 

With reſpect to the climate both here, and in Tene- 
rife, Canaria, and Gomera, a perſon wilt find great dit- 
ſerence according as he lives in the mountains, or near 
the ica-ſhore. ln the months of july, Auguſt, and Sep- 
tember, the heat ſeems almoſt intolerable near the ſhore, 
while there is a calm; but, at the ſame time, the air is 
quite freſh and pleaſant on the mountains. In the middle 
of winter the houſes tar up the mountains, near the clouds, 
are extremely cold, and the natives keep fires burning in 
their habitations all day long; but this is far from te 
ing the caſe near the ſca; for there they uſe fires only in 
their kitchens. For eight months in the year the ſum— 
mits of all the Canary iflands, except Lancerota and Fu- 
ertaventura, are generally covered with ſnow. 

Formerly the funimit of Palma abounded with trees ; 
but a great drought, which prevailed in 1545, deſtroyed 
tem all, and though otneis began to ſpring up ſome 
time after, they were deſtroyed by the rabbits and other 
animals, which finding no palture beluws, went up there, 
| trees and. herbs; fo that the 
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rieing manner. Before the trees and ſhrubs were de- 
"od on the ſummit of the iſland, a great deal of man- 
deal there, which the natives gathered and tent to 
he produce of this iſland is nearly the ſame with 
tat of Canaria; but a great quantity of ſugar is made 
in alma, particulaily on the welt fide of the iſland. 
Un tne eaſt ſide are produced good wines, which have 
a different taſte and flavour from thole of Jenerife: the 
Cry wine is ſmall bodied, and of a yellow colour. The 
mavaſia, or ſack, is not fo luſcious or ſo ſtrong as that 
e; but on its being about three years old, it 
ehtains the rich flavour of a ripe pine-apple. 
wines are however very difficult to preſerve, eſpecially 
gg exported to cold climates, where they frequentlyſturn 
zur. 
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Ai the kinds of fruit that grow in Tenerife and Ca— 
naria are found here in greater abundance, fo that the 
natives cannot conſume them; but as they have great 
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and alſo to ſome parts of the Indics. 
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and the mocanes, a fruit that reſeinbles an elder-berry ; 
both theie having a bad effect on its colour, In Palma is 
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alto much gum- dragon, and the natives extract creat quan- 
tities of pitch from the pitch-pine. In time of {carcity 
they make pood Dread of the wos of for ht to 
ICY MARC EOOU VICUU OL tne roots ot jern, which 15 
ſaid to be not inferior to that made of wheat flour; but 
the fern of Palma is not eſteemed fo g. 
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of the town, near the great church, 
is a fountain filled by a riviict, which ſupplies tne in- 
habitants with plenty of go d water. 

The next port, named Laſiacorta, lies on the ſouth-wel 
of zchis; but being expoſed to weſterly winds, is little 


freque:ited by any other veſicls than boats. It has: 
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of which is St. Andres. 
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Of the Iſiund of HIERRO or FENRR0O. 
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FEYNE iland of Ferro, called by the Spaniards Hi- 
1 rro, and by the French Vifle de Fer, is the moſt 
a Here the French navi— 

rators tormeily placed the firſt meridian for reckoning 


— 


the longitude, as the Dutch did theirs from the Pike of 


Teneriie: molt geographers however at preſent reckon 
the firſt meridian tiom the capital of their own country; 
it conveying a more diſtin idea to an Engliſhmango 
ſay, that tuch a place is ſo many degrees caſt or weit 
from London, than to reckon the longitude from a di- 
ſtant iſland; and hence the Engliſh geographers nov 
uſually reckon the longitude of places from London, and 
the French from Paris, 

The iſland of Hierro, or Ferro, is about five leagues 
in breadth and fifteen in circumference. It is ſituated 
in twenty-ſeven degrees forty-eight minutes north Jati- 
tude, and in ſeventcen degrees twenty-ſix minutes welt 
longitude from London. On all fides it riſes ſteep and 
craggy from the ſea for above a league, ſo as to render 
the aſcent extremely difficult and fatiguing; but after 
travelling this league, the reſt of the iſland will be foun 
to be tolerably level and fruitful, it abounding in many 
kinds of trees and ſhrubs, and producing better grais, 

herbs, 
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re, and Nowers than any of the other iſlands, whence | exiſtence of this tree, anſwered in the affirmatiy e; and 


| 
bees thiive and multiply here in a very extraordinary 
ellent honey. 

Ihere he only tarce {prings in the whole iſland. On 
accuint Of tlie (care 1.7 ol w ater, it is ſaid that the ſheep, 
goats, and ſwine ot this iſland, do not drink in the 

ummer; bit diz-in” ub the roots of fern, they chew 
Cem to quiet a their thirſt, The great cattle are wa- 
tered at the above fountains, and at a place where wa- 
tor diltils from the leaves of a tree. Of this tree many 
authors have made mention, ſome of whom repreſent it 
5 miraculous; while otners deny its very exiſtence; 
bit the author of the Hiſtory of the Diſcovery and Con- 
gives a particular account 
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tecep rocky aſcent by which the whole 


and is furron; ded, is a narrow gutter which com- 


mences at the ſea, and is continued to the ſummit of the 
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litt, where it joins, or coincides, with a valley termi— 
nated by the ficep front of a rock, on the top of which 
038.4 tree called in the language of the ancient in- 
habitants garſe, or ſacred, which for many years has 
-eferved en uns found, and freſh, Its Teaves con— 
ſo great a quantity of, water, that it is ſuf- 
nicient to farnifh drink to ercry living creature in Hi- 
erto, Nature having provided this remedy for the drought 
of the iſland. 

It is diſtin from other trees, and ſtands by itſelf: 
its trunk is about twelve ſpans in circumference; its 
height from the grou = to the top of the higheſt branch 
IS forty 1 pans, and the umfercnce of ail the branches 
together is one died pi twenty feet, The branches 
are thick and extcnded, and the lowelt begin about the 
height of an ell from the ground. Its fruit reſembles 
an acorn, but taſtes like the kernel of a pine-apple, 
only it is ſofter and more aromatic; and the leaves re 
{cmble thoſe of the laure], but arc larger, wider, Sad 
more curved, Theſe come forth in a perpetual ſucceſ- 
ſion, whence the tree always remains green. Near it 
grows a thorn which faſtens on many of its branches, 
with which it is interwoven, and at a ſmall diſtance arc 
ſome beach trees, 7 and thorns. 

On the north fide of the trunk are two large tanks or 
ciſterns of rough ſtone, or rather one ciſtern dividcd ; 
each half being twenty feet ſquare, and fixteen ſpans 
decp. ne of theſe contains water for the drinking of 
as inhabitants, and the other that which they uſe. for 
their cattle, waſhing, and the like purpoles. 

Every morning a cloud or miſt riſes from the ſea, 
which the fouth and eaiterly winds force againſt the 
abovc-nientioned ſteep cliff; when the cloud having no 
vant, but by the gutter, gradually aicends it, and ad- 
vances flyuwiy from tLcnce w the extrgmity of the valley, 
and ak n reſt. upon the wide fprexdiny branches of the 
tree, from whence it diſtil, i: drops during the remainder 
of the day, in the jame muynner as water drips from the 
lcaves uf trees after a heavy nower. 

This diſtillation is nut peculiar to the tree, for the 
brüſos which grow near it alſo drop water; but their 

4 narrow, the quantity is fo 
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„ tliat though the natives fave ſome of it, yet they 


make but lit(le account of any but what diftils from the 


tre; which, together with the water of ſome ſprings, is 
PA SI to feive the natives and their Rocks. 

This tree viclds molt water in thoſe vears when the 
caſterly winds have moſt wk led ; for by them alone the 
elouds or miſts are drawn bir her Fran the fea, A pe: ron 
lives near the ſpot on which the tree grows, who is ap- 
Lointed by the Council to take care of it and its water, 
and is allowed a certain ſalary, with a houſe to live in. 
He daily diſtributes to each family of the diſtrict ſeven 
veſlels niled with water, beſides what he gives to the 
principal perſons, ef the iſland, 

W hetner the tree which yields water at preſent be the 
ſame hue defcribed, Mr. Glas f ſays ic is unable to deter- 
mine, but juſtly obſerves, that it is provadie there have 
been a ſucccikon of them. He himielf did not fee this 
tree, for this is the on Hand of all the Canaries which 
39 did not viſit; but be objerycs, that he has failed with 
the natives of Hierro, who, when gucliioncd about the 
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takes notice, that trees yielding water are not peculiar tg 
this iſland, ſince travellers mention one of the ſame kind 
in the inland of St. Hhomas, in the gulph of Guinea, 

There is faid to be no conſiderable tow n, and only one 
pariſh church in the whole iſland of Ferio, 


EE & bs ALY» 
Of the original Natives of the Iſland of Hierro, er Ferre 


their Dreſs, Manners, and Cu/toms. 


HE natives of Ferro, before that iſland was rendered 

ſubject to Spain, were of a middle ſtature, and 
cloathed with the ikins of beaſts. The men wore a 
cloak made of three ſheep-ſkins ſewed together with the 
woolly fide outwards in ſummer, and next their bodies 
in winter. 

The women alſo wore the ſame kind of cloak, beſides 
which they had a petticoat, which reached down to the 
middle of their legs. I hey ſewed theſe ſkins with thon: 28 
cut as fine as thread, and for needlcs uſed ſmall bones 
ſharpened, They wore nothing on their heads, and their 
long hair was made up into a "number of ſmall plaits, 
* hey had ſhoes made of the raw ſkins of ſhcep or goats, 
and ſome of them were made of thoſe of hogs. 

They had a grave turn of mind, for all their ſongs 
were on ſerious tubjects, and ſect to flow plaintive tunes, 
to which they d: nced in a ring, joining hands, and fome- 
times jumping up in pairs, ſo regularly, that they tecmed 
to be united; a manner of dancing ſtill practited in 
Ferro. 

They lived in circular encloſures formed by a fond 
wall without cement, each having one n: wow entrance 
On the inſide they placed poles or ſpats againſt the wall, 
one end reſting on the top, and the other extendin: i a con- 
ſiderable di tance to the ground; and thele they covered 
with fern, or branches of trees. Each of theſe inclojuts 
contained about twenty families. A bundle of tern, wt 
goat- ſæins ſpread over it, ſerved them for a bed, and tor 
bed-cloaths and coverings they uſed dreſſed goats-1kins to 
keep them from the cold. 

When a child was born, before they offered it the 
breaſt, they gave it fern roots roaſted, bruiſed, and mixed 
with butter; and at preſent they give them flour and 
barley mcal roaſted, and mixed with bruiſed cheeſe. 

The uſual food of the natives was the fieſh of jheep, 
goats, and hogs; and as they had no kind of grain, their 
bread was made of fern roots, which, with milk and 
butter, was the principal part of their diet. 

They all lived under one king, and having never any 
occaſion to go to” war, had no warlike weapons: they 
indeed uſed to carry "ong ſtaves; but theſe were only to 
aflitt them in travelling "for the country being ſo rocky, 
as to make it ne — frequently to leap from one 
{tone to another, this they performed by means of the: 
ltaves. 

Each man had only one wife, and they had no reftric- 
tions with reſpect to their marriages, except a man's no- 
being allowed to marry his mother or ſiſter; for every 
man might take the woman he liked beſt, and whoſe con- 
ſent he could Wee without the leaſt regard to rank o: 
nobility. Indeed all, except the king, were in this re- 
ſpect upon an equality: the only diſtinction among them 
conſiſted in the number of their locks, It was ufual fo: 
the man, when he choſe a wife, to make a preicnt of 
cattle to her father, according to his ability, in return 
for the favour of letting him have his daughter. Even 
the king received no particular tribute from his ſubjects ; 
but every one made him a prefent of cattle, according to 
his wealth and pleaſure; for they were not obliged to 
give him any thing. 

When they made a feaſt they killed one or two fat 
lambs, according to the number of their gueſts : theſe 
they placed in a a veſſel on the ground, fitting round it 
in a Ct; Cle, : and never riſing till they had eaten the whole. 
Theſe feaſts are ſtill continued among their de 3 ints. 

When a perſon ſell ſick, they rubbed his body all over 


with butter and ſheeps .. covering him well ups 
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to keep him warm; but when a man happened to be lower part anſwers the purpoſe of an handkerchicf, by 
wounded, they burned the part affected, and afterwards | covering the neck and bre:ſt, When they go abroad, 
anointed it with butter, They buried their dead in caves; | they likewiſe wear a broad brimmed ſlouched hat to ſhade 
and if the deceaied was a man of wealth, they interred | their faces from the ſun ; and on their ſhoulders a mantle 
him in his cloaths, and put a board at his feet, with the | of flannel, baize, or ſaye, Inſtead of ſtays they wear 
pole with which he uſed to travel at his fide, and then | a ſhort cloſe. jacket laced before, and have many petti- 
cloſed the mouth of the cave with ſtones, to prevent his coats, which make them appear very bulky: but the 
being devoured by the ravens, poor who live in towns wear veils, when they walk the 
They punithed no other crimes but thoſe of murder and | itreets, made of black ſaye, in the form of two petticoats ; 
theft; the murderer was put to death in the fame manner | and when they go abroad take the upper, and putting 
as he had killed the deceaſed ; and the thief, for the firſt | it over the head, wrap it ſo cloſe about the face, that no 
offence, was puniſhed with the loſs of one of his eyes, | part of it is ſeen, except one eye, Thus they have the 
and for the ſecond of the other, This was done that he | privilege of beholding all they meet, without being 
might not ſee to ſteal any more, A particular perſon | known; for all their veils are of the ſame ſtuff and co- 
was on theſe occaſions let apart to perform the office of | lour, only thoſe of the ladies are of filk. 
executioner. 8 | Some' of the moſt faſhionable ladies in the city of Pal- 
They paid their adorations to two deities, one of | mas, in Canaria, and in Santa Cruz, in the iſland of 
whom was male, and the other female. The male was | Tenerife, go abroad in their chariots dreſſed after the 
named Eraoranzan, and was worſhipped by the men; the French and Engliſh mode; but none walk in the ſtreets 
other was called Moneyba, and was worſhipped by the | without veils; yet they wear them ſo open, that any one 
women. They had no images or viſible repreſentations | may ſee the whole face, the neck, and even a part of the 
of theſe deities; nor did they ever ſacrifice to them, but | breaſt, The young ladies wear no caps, but have their 
only prayed to them in their neceſſities, as when they | fine Jong black hair plaited, tucked up behind, and faſten- 
wanted rain to bring up the graſs for the ſubſiſtence of | ed on the crown of the head by a gold comb. Inſtead 
their cattle. The natives pretended, that when their gods | of ſtays, they wear ſhort jackets, like the common people, 
were diſpoſed to do them good, they came to the ifland | only they are made of finer ſtuff: they have alſo mantles VICE! 
and took their ſtations on two great rock, which are in a of ſcarlet cloth, or fine white flannel, laced with gold or a 
place to which they gave the name of Ventayca, and ſilver ; but the moſt expenſive part of their dreſs is their | $1.48 
which is now called Los Antillos de los Antiguos, where | ear-rings, necklaces, and bracelets, | 
they received the petitions of the people, and afterwards Scarce any are to be ſeen, even among people of the = 
returned to heaven. ' firſt rank of either ſex, who walk with an caſy and gr ce- 1 


ful air: this is entirely owing to their going abroad, 1 4 
either covered with long cloaks, or almoſt conſtantly | 
3.3 © is AV. veiled : the men's motion being hid by their cloaks, and My 
the women, not being known, do not care how the = 
Of the preſent Natives of Canaria, Tenerife, Palma, Ge- walk; and when the men lay their cloaks aſide, and dreſs | 
mera, and Ferro; their Perſons, Dreſs, Fed, Buildings, | in upper coats, with their ſwords, canes, and perukes, | 
Alanners, and Cuſtoms. and their hats under their arm, they make the moſt ſtiff, 
ridiculous, and awkward appearance imaginable, | 4 
E have already given a deſcription of theſe iſſands, Here the inferior people are remarkably louſy, without | 3. 
U and of the manners of their antient inhabitants, being even aſhamed of it; for the poor lit at their doors | 
with whom the Spaniards and other Europeans have been | picking the lice out of one another's heads. The itch 
ſo long intermixed, that they are become one people. too is common among people of all ranks, and they do 
The deſcendants of this mixed nation are at preſent de- | not even take any pains to cure it. The fame may be 
nominated Spaniards, whoſe language is that of the Caſ- | ſaid of the venereal diſeaſe, though this is not quite ſo 
tilian, which the gentry freak in perfection; but the | general as the other. BIKE 
peaſants in the remote parts of the iſlands in an almoſt Gentlemen riſe here by break of day, and uſually go 0:42 
unintelligible manner; ſo that ſtrangers can ſcarcely un- | to church ſoon after to hear maſs; at eight or nine in the | 
derſtand them. morning they breakfaſt on chocolate. The ladies ſeldom 33 
The preſent natives are ſlender, and of the middle ſize; | co to maſs before ten in the forenoon ; but the women- | 
they are pretty well ſhaped, and have good features; but | fervants commonly attend it about ſun-riſing. At the | 
they are more ſwarthy than the inhabitants of the ſouthern | clevation of the hoſt, which is generally a little before 
parts of Spain: they have, however, fine, large, ſparkling | noon, the bells toll, when all the men, who happen to | 
j 
| 


cyes, which give great vivacity to the countenance ; but | he within hearing, pull off their hats, and ſay, * adore 
the old people make a very ſhocking appearance. and praiſe thee, body and blood of our Lord Jcſus 
The men of rank, inſtead of their own hair, wear Chriſt, ſhed on the tree of the croſs to waſh away the 
white perukes, which form a very odd contraſt to their (“ fins of the world.” | 
duſky complexions; but they neither put on theſe, At noon all the natives go home to dinner, and the 
their upper coats, or ſwords, but when they walk in ſtreet-doors are ſhut till three o'clock. The firſt diſh ſet # 
proceſſion, pay formal viſits, or go to church on high | upon the table in gentlemen's houſes conſiſts of ſoup 
ieftivals: at all other times they wear a linen night-cap, | made of beef, mutton, pork, bacon, potatoes, turneps, 
bordered or ruffled with lace or cambrick, and above | carrots, onions, and ſaffron, ſtewed together, with thin 
it a broad brimmed ſlouched hat; and, inſtead of a coat, | ſlices of bread put into the diſh. The ſecond courſe con- 
a long wide camblet cloak, of a raiſin colour, or black. | fiſts of roaſted meat, fowls, &c. The third is the olio, 
They generally walk with their hat under their arm, and | or ingredients of which the ſoup was made. After which 
never wear an upper coat without a ſword, ſcomes the deſert, conſiſting of fruit and ſweet-meats, 
The dreſs of the peaſants is after the modern faſhion | The company drink freely of wine, or wine and water, 
of the Spaniards, which is not unlike the habit of the | while at dinner; but have no wine after the cloth is re- 
common people in England, only here the natives, when | moved. On drinking to each other, they ſay, 4+ Your 
drefſed, wear long cloaks inſtead of upper coats; but the] health, Sir;” or, “ Madam, your health :” and the 
peaſants of Canaria, inſtead of the cloak, uſe an upper | other anſwers by ſaying, „May you live a thouſand 
parment faſtened about the middle by a girdle, or ſaſh. | „ years;” and ſometimes, “Much good may it do you” 
This garment is white, long, and narrow : it has a neck 8 being over, a large ſhallow filver diſh, filled 
Iize an Engliſh riding-coat, and is made of the wool of | with water, is ſet upon the table; when the whole com- 
their own theep. All the people of low rank in theſe | pany, all at once, waſh in it; and then a ſervant, who 
bands wear their own black hair, which is generally | ſtands at the lower end of the table, cries, “ Blefled and 
buſhy : they let it grow to a great length, and tuck the | praiſed be the moſt holy ſacrament of the altar, and 
hair of the right ſide of the head behind the right ear. the clear and pure conception of the moſt holy virgin, 
The women of inferior rank wear on their heads a | © conceived in grace from the firſt inſtant of her natural ' 
coarſe linen gauſe, which falls down upon their ſhoul- | © exiſtence, Ladies, and gentlemen, much good may * | 
| 


ders; and, as they pin it together under their chin, the it do you,” Then making a low bow to the com- 
40 6 C pany; 
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pany, he retires. They then riſe, and each goes to his 


apartment, to take a nap for about an hour. This, which 
is termed the ſieſto, is very beneficial in a warm climate; 
for after a perſon awakes from it, he finds himſelf greatly 
refreſhed, and fit to engage in buſineſs with ſpirit. 

People of rank ſeldom make an entertainment without 
having a friar for one of their gueſts, who is uſually con 
feſſor to ſome of the family, and frequently behaves with 
great ill manners; yet neither the maſter of the houſe, 
nor any of the company, chooſe to take much notice of it, 
Our author was once invited to dine with a gentleman, 
where a Franciſcan friar was one of the gueſts ; but they 
had ſcarce begun to eat, when the friar aſked him if he 
was a Chriſtian ? He anſwered, that he hoped ſo. He 
was then deſired to repeat the Apoſtle's Creed; but an- 
ſwering, that he knew nothing about it, the friar ſtared 
full in his face, and cried, ©* O thou black aſs!” Of- 
fended at this rudeneſs, he aſked, What he meant by 
treating him in that manner? when the friar only an- 
ſwered by repeating the abuſe; the maſter of the houſe 
endeavoured, in vain, to perſuade him to give over. But 
as our author did not at that time underſtand Spaniſh fo 
well as to expreſs himſelf fluently, he roſe, and telling 
the gentleman, that he ſaw he was unable to protect him 
trom inſults at his own table, inſtantly left the houſe. 

In the morning and evening viſits they treat with cho- 
colate and ſweet-meats ; but in the ſummer evenings with 
ſnow- water. People ſup between eight and nine, and 
ſoon after retire to reſt, | 

The uſual food of the common people is goſſi“, fruit, 
and wine, with ſalt-fiſn brought from the coaſt of Bar- 
bary. Some think their being ſubject to the itch, is 
owing to their eating ſo much of this laſt foo In the 
ſummer ſeaſon freſh fiſh is pretty plentiful, br : at other 
times more ſcarce and dear. 

The houſes of people of rank are two ſtories high, and 
are handſome ſquare buildings, built of ſtone and mortar, 
with an open court in the middle like our public inns 
in England, and like them have balconies running round, 
which are on a level with the floor of the ſecond ſtory. 
The ſtreet-door is placed in the middle of the front of the 
houſe, and within that door is a ſecond, the ſpace be- 
tween them being the breadth of the rooms of the houſe, 
'The court-yard, which is on the inſide, is large or ſmall 
according to the ſize of the building, and is uſually paved 
with flags, pebbles, or other ſtones. In the centre of 
the court is a ſquare or circular ſtone-wall about four feet 
high, filled with earth, in which are commonly planted 
orange, banana, or other trees, 

All the lower ſtory of each quarter of the houſe con- 
fiſts of ſtore-rooms, or cellars. The ſtairs leading to 
the ſecond ſtory uſually begin at the right or left hand 
corner of the entrance of the court, and conſiſt of 
two flights of ſteps, which lead into the gallery, from 
which one may enter any room on the ſecond ſtory, 
The principal apartments are generally in that quarter 
of the houſe facing the ſtreet, which contains a hall with 
an apartment at each end. Theſe rooms are the whole 


- breadth of the quarter, and the hall is twice the length of 


any of the apartments at its extremities. The windows 
of theſe rooms are formed of wooden lattices, curiouſly 
wrought, and are all in the outſide wall, none of them 
looking inwards to the court, | 

In the middle of the front of ſome great houſes is a 
balcony on the outſide above the gate, equal with the 
floor of the ſecond ſtory; and ſome have a gallery which 
runs from one end of the front to the other, but this is 
unuſual on the outſide of the houſe, 


The apartments are all white-waſhed, and thoſe at the | 


extremities of the great halls, with ſome of the reſt, are 
lined with fine mats about five feet high, and the floor 
is ſometimes covered with the ſame. The ſides of the 
windows of all the rooms are lined with boards to pre- 
vent people's cloaths being whitened; for they com- 
monly fit in the window, there being benches on each 
ſide of it for that purpoſe; and when the maſter of the 
houſe intends to ſhow a ſtranger reſpect, he always con- 
ducts him to the window. 

The walls of the great hall, and thoſe of ſome of the 
other apartments, are hung with paintings, repreſenting 
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the virgin, the twelves apoſtles, ſaints, and martyrs 

ufually drawn as large as life, and diſtinguiſhed 5 

ſome circumſtance of their hiſtory. Thus St. Peter jg 

uſually repreſented looking at a cock and weeping, and 

a great bunch of keys always hangs at his girdle, One 

3 favorite paintings is Anthony preaching to the 
es. 

They ſeldom uſe curtains to their beds, for theſe they 
conſider as recepticles for fleas and bugs, which abound 
here extremely. They chiefly uſe matrefles ſpread on the 
floor upon fine mats: beſides the ſheets, there is a blanket 
and above that a filk quilt; The ſheets, pillows, and 
quilt, are frequently fringed or pinked, like the ſhrouds 
uſed for the dead in Europe, 

In a particular apartment is a place raiſed a ſtep higher 
than the floor, covered with mats or carpets; and there 
the women generally fit together upon cuſhions, both to 
receive viſits from their own ſex, and perform their do- 
meſtic offices. | 

Though the houſes of the peaſants and lower fort of 
people are only one ſtory high, they are built of ſtone 
and lime, and the roofs either thatched or tiled. Theſe 
are generally neat, clean, and commodious. Indeed there 
is but little dirt or duſt in thefe iſlands to make them un- 
cleanly ; for the ground is moſtly rocky, and, from the 
almoſt continual hne weather, it is ſeldom wet. 

The natives have a grave deportment, and at the ſame 
time great quickneſs and ſenſibility ; the women, in par- 
ticular are remarkable for the ſprightlineſs and vivacity 
of their converſation, which is ſaid greatly to excced that 
of the Engliſh, French, or other northern nations. The 
great families in theſe iſlands would be highly offended 
ſhould any one tell them; they are deſcended from the 
Moors, or even from the ancient inhabitants of theſe 
iſlands; yet it wouid not perhaps be difficult to prove, 
that moſt of their cuſtoms have been handed down to 
them from thoſe people, The gentry boaſt much of their 
birth, and indeed they are deſcended from the beſt families 
in Spain, | 

The people hold in the greateſt contempt the employ- 
ment of a butcher, taylor, miller, or porter, It is not 
indeed very ſurpriſing, that they ſhould not have any 
great eſteem for the profeſſion of a butcher, or that the 
employment of a taylor ſhould be conſidered as ſomewhat 
too — for a man; but it is difficult to imagine 
why millers and porters ſhould be deſpiſed, eſpecially the 
former ; but it muſt be conſidered, that the millers here are 
generally eſteemed great thieves; and as the malter of every 
tamily ſends his own corn to be ground, unleſs it be nar- 
rowly watched, the miller will take too much toll. It is 
ſaid that when any criminal is to ſuffer death, and the 
executioner happens to be out of the way, the officers of 
juſtice have the power of ſeizing the firſt butcher, miller, 
or porter they can find, and of obliging him to diſcharge 
that office. 

We cannot here forbear mentioning a circumſtance 
given us by Mr. Glaſs, who once touching at the iſland 
of Gomera to procure freſh water, hired ſome poor rag- 
ged fiſnermen to fill the water caſks, and bring them on 
board ; but ſome time after, going to the watering place 
to ſee what progreſs they had made, he found the caſks 
full, and all ready for rolling down to the beach, with 
the fiſhermen ſtanding by, and talking together, as if 
they had nothing farther to do. He reprimanded them 
for their lazineſs in not diſpatching the buſineſs in which 
he had employed them; when one of them, with a dil- 
dainful air, replied, ** What do you take us to be, Sir? 
«© Do you imagine we are porters? No, Sir, we are 
« ſeamen.” Notwithſtanding all his intreaties and pro- 
miſes of reward, he was unable to prevail on any of them 
to roll the caſks to the water- ſide; but was at laſt obliged 
to hire porters, 

Though the gentry of theſe iſlands are uſually poor, yet 
they are extremely polite and well bred, the very pca- 
ſants and labouring people have a conſiderable ſhare of 
good manners, with little of that ſurly ruſticity which 
is too common among the lower claſs of people in Eng- 
land ; yet they do not ſeem to be abaſhed in the preſence 
of their ſuperiors. A beggar aſks charity of a gentleman, 


by ſay ing, « For the love of God, Sir, pleaſe to give 


66 me 
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« me half a rial;“ and if the other gives him nothing, he 


returns, May your worſhip excuſe me for- the love of 
40 zod.“ | — 
The ſervants and lower people are much addicted to 

ilfering, for which they are ſeldom puniſhed any other 
way than by being turned off, beaten, or impriſoned for 
a ſhort time. Robberies are ſeldom or never committed; 
but murder is more common than in England ; and they 
have no notion of duels, for they cannot comprehend that 
a man's having the courage to fight can atone for the in- 
jury he has done his antagoniſt, or that it ought to give 
him a right to do him a greater, When the murderer has 
killed a man he flies to a church for refuge, till he can 
find an opportunity to make his eſcape to another iſland 
and if he had been greatly provoked or injured by the de- 
ceaſed, and did not kill him in cold blood, every body 
will be ready to aſſiſt him to eſcape, except the near re- 
Jations of the perſon murdered ; yet quarrels are far from 
being frequent here, which may be owing to the want of 
taverns and other public houſes, to their temperance in 
drinking, their polite behaviour, and the little intercourſe 
between them. 3 

The lower people never fight in public; but if one per- 
ſon puts another in a violent paſſion, the injured party, it 
able, takes his revenge in the beſt manner he can, without 
regard to what is called fair-play, till he thinks he has got 
ſufficient ſatisfaction. 

The people are in general extremely temperate; and 
was 2 gentleman ſeen publicly drunk, it would be a laſt- 
ing ſtain on his reputation. The evidence of a man who 
can be proved a drunkard, will not be taken in a court of 
juſtice; hence thoſe who are fond of wine ſhut themſelves 
up in their bed-chambers, where, when they have drank 
their fiil, they get into bed and ſleep it off. 

In theſe iſlands perſons of all ranks are extremely amo- 
rous ; but their notions of love are ſomewhat romantic ; 
which is perhaps the want of innocent freedom between 
the ſexes, They do not, however ſeem to be inclined to 
jealouſy, any more than the Engliſh or French; and in 
every country, cuſtom has eſtabliſhed between the ſexes 
certain bounds of decency and decorum, beyond which 
no perſon will go without a bad intention, It is uſual 
for young people here to fall in love at fight; and if the 
parties agree to marry, but find their parents averſe to 


their union, they acquaint the curate of the pariſh with 


the affair, who goes to the houſe where the girl lives, and 
endeavours to perſuade them to agree to her marriage; but 
if they cannot be induced to give their conſent, he takes 
her away before their faces, without their being able to 
hinder him, and either places her in a nunnery, or with 
Tome of her relations, till he marries them, 

It is ſaid not to be uncommon for a lady to ſend a 
man an offer of her perſon in an honourable way, when, 
if he does not think proper to accept the offer, he keeps 
it ſecret till death: ſhould he do otherwiſe, he would be 
looked upon by all people in the molt deſpicable light. 
Young men are not allowed to court young girls without 
any intention to marry them ; for if a woman can prove 
that a man has, in any inſtance, endeavoured to engage 
her affections, ſhe can oblige him to marry her. This, 
like many other good laws, is abuſed; for looſe women 
take advantage of it, and frequently lay ſnares to entrap 
the {imple and unwary ; and ſometimes worthleſs young 
men form deſigns upon the fortunes of ladies, without 
having the leaſt regard for their perſons : however, there 
are not many mercenary lovers in this part of the world, 
their notions being in general too refined and romantic to 
admit the idea of that paſſion being made ſubſervient to 
their ambition or intereſt; and yet there are more un- 
happy marriages here than in the countries where inno- 
cent freedoms being allowed between the ſexes, lovers 
are not ſo blinded by their paſſions as not to perceive their 
miſtreſſes are frail and imperfect. 

When a man loſes his wife by death, ſome of his rela- 
tions come to his houſe, and reſide with him ſome time in 
order to divert his grief, and do not leave him till another 
relation comes to relieve the firſt ; the ſecond is relieved 
by a third ; and thus they ſucceed each other till the term 
of a year is expired, 


Every one of the Canary Iſlands, and every town and | mircd, 
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village in them, has a particular ſaint for its patron, whoſe 
day is celebrated as a feſtival, by a ſermon preached i: 
honour of the ſaint, and a ſervice ſuited to the occafiu... 
On theſe days the ſtreet near the church is ſtrewed with 
flowers and leaves, a multitude of wax candles are light- 
ed, and a conſiderable quantity of gun-powder uſed in fire- 
works, 

On the eve of theſe feſtivals is generally held a kind of 
fair, to which the people of the adjacent country reſort, 
and ſpend the greateſt part of the night in mirth, and 
dancing to the ſound of the guittar, accompanied ' with 
the voices not only of thoſe who play on that inſtrument, 
but by thoſe of the dancers. 

The dances practiſed here are ſarabands and folias, 
which are flow dances ; thoſe which are quick are the 
canario, firſt uſed by the antient Canarians ; the fandan- 


go, Which is chiefly practiſed by the vulgar; and the za- 


peteo, which nearly reſembles our hornpipe. Some of 
theſe dances may be termed dramatic, as the men ſing 
verſes to their partners, who anſwer them in the ſame 
manner, The natives of theſe iſlands have generally ex- 
ccllent voices, and few of them are unable to play on the 
guittar, | | 

At the feaſt of the tutelar ſaints of Tenerife, Canaria, 
and Palma, plays are acted in the ſtreets for the enter- 
tainment of the populace; but the performers not being 
profeſſed actors, and only ſome of the inhabitants of the 
place, who ſeem to have a natural turn for acting, they can- 
not be ſuppoſed to riſe to any great degree of perſection. 

All the eminent families have alſo a particular ſaint, or 
patron, to whoſe honour they keep a feſtival at a great 
expence; and, on theſe ogcaſions, the gentry vie with 
each other in the ſplendour of their entertainments. The 
gentry frequently take the air on horſeback ; but when 
the ladies are obliged to travel, they ride on aſſes, and in- 
ſtead of a ſaddle they uſe a kind of chair, in which they 
ſit very commodiouſly, The principal roads are paved 
with pebble-ſtones, like thoſe uſed in the ſtreets of Lon- 
don, There are a few chariots in the city of Palmas in 
Canaria, the town of Santa Cruz, and the city of Laguna, 
in Tenerife: theſe are all drawn by mules ; but they are 
kept rather for thew than uſe ; for the roads, being ſteep 
and rocky, are not proper for wheel-carriages. 

The diverſions in uſe among the lower claſs of people 
beſides dancing, ſinging, and playing on the guittar, are 
throwing a ball through a ring hen at a great diſtance, 
cards, wreſtling, and quoits, The peaſants, particularly 
of Gomera, when they travel, have the art of leaping 
trom rock to rock, which is thus pertormed : the long ſtaff 


or pole uſed on theſe occaſions has an iron ſpike at the 


end of it; and when a man wants to deſcend from one 
rock to another, he aims the point of the pole at the place 
where he intends to alight, and then throws himſelf to- 
wards it, pitching the end of the pole fo as to bring it to a 
perpendicular, and then ſlides down it to the rock on 
which it ſtands. | 

Children are taught in the convents reading, writing, 


latin, arithmetic, logic, and other branches of philoſophy. 


The ſcholars read the claſſics ; but Greek is never taught 
here, and is entirely unknown even to the ſtudients in di- 
vinity : they are particularly fond of civil law and logic, 
which laſt is molt eſteemed. 


The natives of theſe iſlands have a genius for poetry, 


and compoſe verſes of different meaſures, which they ſet 
to muſic. Some of their ſongs and other poetical pieces, 
would be greatly eſteemed in any country where a taſte for 
poetry prevails, Few of thoſe hooks which are called 
prophane, only to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe of a reli— 
gious kind, are read here, ſince they cannot be imported 
into the iſland without being firſt examined by the inqui- 
ſition, a court with which nobody cares to have any con- 
cern. However, the Hiſtory of the Wars in Granada is 
in every body's hands, and is read by people of all ranks; 
they have alſo ſome plays, moſt of which are very good 
ones. But the books moit read by the laity are the Lives 
of the Saints and Martyrs, which tnay be conſidered as 
a kind of religious romances ſtuffed with legends, and the 
moſt - improbable ftories. Thomas a Kempis, and the 
Devout Pilgrim, are in every library, and much Ad- 
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Of the Civil Government of Canaria, Tenerife, and Palma ; 
of the Eccleſiaſtical Government of all the Iſlands in general 3 
and the Diſeaſes to which the Natives are jubjett, 


| WE have already deſcribed the government of Lan- 

cerota and Fuertaventura, and that of Gomera and 
Ferro nearly reſembles them; we ſhall now, therefore, 
procced to the government of Canaria, Tenerife, and Pal- 
ma, which are called the King's Iſlands, 

The natives on their ſubmitting to the crown of Spain 
were ſo far from being deprived of their liberty, that they 
were put on an equality with their conquerors, in which 
the Spaniards ſhewed the utmoſt wiſdom and policy ; but 
how they came ſoon after to act in a quite contrary man- 
ner in America, is hard to determine. After the con- 
queſt of the Canary iſlands, the Spaniards incorporated 
with the natives in ſuch a manner as to become one pco- 
ple with them, and in conſequence of this political union, 
the king of Spain is able to raiſe in theſe iſlands more ſol- 
diers and ſeamen than in any other part of his dominions 
of three times their extent, 

The loweſt officer of juſtice, except the alguazils, is 
the alcalde, who is a juſtice of peace; and there is one of 
them in every town or village of note. "Theſe magiſtrates 
are appointed by the royal audience of the city of Palmas, 
in Canaria; they hold their places only for a certain time, 
and, in caſes of property, can take cognizance of no dif- 
putes where the value of what is contended for exceeds 


ſeventeen rials, or ſeven ſhillings ſterling. Over theſe ' 
magiſtrates is the alcalde major, who is appointed in the 


ſame manner as the other, and cannot decide any caſe re- 
lating to property that exceeds the ſum of two hundred 
dollars. From the deciſion of thoſe magiſtrates, appeals 
lie to the tiniente and corregidor : the firſt of whom is a 
lawyer, and nominated by the royal audience; but the 
latter, who is appointed by the king, is not obliged to be 
a lawyer, yet muſt have a ſecretary, clerk, or aſſiſtant bred 
to the law. 

The corregidor generally holds his place hve years, 

and ſometimes longer. Few of the natives enjoy this 
honourable office, which is commonly filled by native 
Spaniards, The proceedings in the corregidor's court, 
and in that of the tiniente, are the ſame; theſe courts 
ſeeming to have been originally intended as a check upon 
each other, 
Appeals are made from the corregidor and tiniente to 
the royal audience of Gran Canaria; a tribunal compoſed 
of three oidores, or judges, a regent, and fiſcal, who are 
uſually natives of Spain, and are always appointed by the 
king. The governor-general is preſident of this court 
though he reſides in Tenerife. In criminal cauſes there 
is no appeal from their determination ; but, in matters re- 
lating to property, appeals are carried to the council or 
audience of Scville in Spain. | 

The ſtanding forces in the Canary Iſlands amount only 
to about an hundred and fifty men ; but there is a militia, 
of which the governor-general of the iſland is always 
commander in chief, and the officers, as colonels, cap- 
tains, and ſubalterns, arc appointed by the king. There 
are alſo governors of forts and caſtles, ſome of which are 
appointed by the king, and others by the twelve regidores 
of the iſlands, called the cavildo; ſome of the forts be- 
longing to the king, and the reſt are under the direction 
of the regidores. 

The regidores alſo take care of the repairs of the high- 
ways, prevent nuiſances, and the plague from being 
brought into the iſland by ſhipping ; for no man is allow- 
ed to land in theſe iſlands from any ſhip till the maſter 
produces a bill of health from the laſt port he left, or till 
the crew have been properly examined. 

The king's revenue ariſes from the following articles : 
a third of the tithes, which ſcarcely amounts to a tenth 
part of them, the clergy appropriating almoſt the whole 
to themſelves. I his third part was given by the pope to 
the king of Spain, in conſideration of his maintaining a 
perpetual war againſt the infidels. 
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The ſecond branch in their revenue conſiſts in the mo. 
nopoly of tobacco and ſnuff, which the kings officers fell 
on his account, no other perſons being allowed to deal in 
thoſe articles. | 

Another branch of the revenue ariſes from the orchi!1. 
weed, all of which in the iſlands of Tenerife, Canaris 
and Palma, belong to the king, and is part of his revenue: 
but the orchilla of the other iflands belongs to their re. 
ſpective proprietors, 

The fourth branch conſiſts of the acknowledement 

. TY » O 
annually paid by the nobility to the king for their titles 
which amounts to a mere trifle. 5 

The fifth branch is a duty of ſeven per cent. on imparts 
and exports: and the ſixth duty on the Canary Welt In- 
dia commerce. All theſe branches, the ſixth excepted, 
are ſaid not to bring into the king's treaſury above lifty 
thouſand pounds per annum, clear of the expences of og. 
vernment and all charges, i 

With reſpect to the eccleſiaſtical government of the 
Canary Iſlands in general, it muſt be obſerved, that the 
biſhop is ſuffragan to the Archbiſhop of Seville, in Spain 
and has a revenue of fix thouſand pounds ſterling per 
annum. He reſides in the city of Palma, in Canaris 
where he is treated with as much reſpect and homage as 
a ſovereign prince. A 

The ſuperior of the various orders of Friars and nuns 
reſide in the city of St. Chriſtobal de la Laguna, and are 
only accountable to the generals of their reſpective orders 
at Rome, 

In each of the iſlands is a houſe belonging to the inqui- 
ſition, with its proper officers, in order to prevent all ap- 
pearances of hereſy or diſreſpe& to the clergy. They 
have power to apprehend and confine ſuſpected perſons, 
without giving any reaſon for it to the civil magiſtrate , 
and, after examining them, they are cither diſcharged, or 
ſent to the tribunal at Canaria. 

When any foreign ſhips arrive at the iſlands, the firſt 
time the maiter comes a- ſhore, he is conducted to an of- 
hcer of the inquiſition, who examines him whether he 
has any books or pictures in his ſhip againſt the doctrine 
or ceremonies of the church of Rome? and he is obliged 
to ſign a paper, by which he engages, if he has any, not. 
to land or expoſe them to view; and that, while he re- 
mains in the country, he will neither ſpeak againſt the 
Romiſh religion, nor ridicule its rites and ceremonies, 
As all the natives are zealous members of the Romiſh 
church, this tribunal has ſeldom an opportunity of exer— 
ciſing its extenſive authority, 

As the gentrv are generally poor, and unable to give 
fortunes to their younger ſons and daughters, many of 
the former are educated for the church, and not a few 
young ladies ſhut themſelves in convents for life, be- 
cauſe they cannot find huſbands ſuitable to their rank, 
and are unwilling to depend upon their elder brothers, or 
other relations, for ſubſiſtence : others take the ſame ſtep 
from their having met with diſappointments in love; and 
a few flattered by the nuns aud clergy into a high con- 
ceit of their own ſanctity, from religious motivgs, take 
the veil. 

The, pricſts are here far from being ſatisfied with their 
tithes, or the friars with the revenues of their convents, 
and have therefore found means to load the inhabitants 
with many impoſitions which, though not eſtabliſhed by 
law, it would be dangerous for them to preſume to refuſe 
paying. Thus every fiſhing bark from the coaſt of Bar- 
bary is obliged to deliver a certain quantity of fiſh to each 
convent ; and when the Mendicant friars 20 begging from 
houſe to houſe, they are liberally ſupplied ; and, was any 
to refuſe giving them alms, they would be marked out as 
objects of their vengeance, and be expoſed to the inqui- 
ſition. In ſhort, all ranks of men, who have any great 
point in view, take care, in the firſt place, to ſecu:e in 
their intereſt the leading men of the clergy ; and, when 
this is accompliſhed, it is eaſy to ſurmount every other 
obſtacle. 

The Catholicks of theſe iſlands ſeem to think, that all 
excellence is confined to thoſe of their religion ; and when 
they ſee any of a difterent perſuaſion behave with common 
decency, they appear greatly ſurpriſed, imagining that 
thoſe they call heretics differ but little from brutes, 


ä 

All ſtrangers, who are not of the Romiſh religion, are 
ſtrongly importuned on their arrival to become proſelytes; 
and 4 for it is not poſſible for a perſon to live in any of 
the Canary Iſlands, except Tenerife, who is not a mem- 
ber of the church of Rome; and even in Tenerife no 
profeſſed Jew, Mahometan, or Pagan can be a member 
of ſociety z nor indeed can any proteſtants, except they 
are eminent merchants. The clergy are unwilling to 
meddle with them, and probably have orders from Rome 
not to diſturb them, leſt it ſhould embroil them with the 
Engliſh or Dutch, Indeed formerly it was no uncom- 
mon thing for the inquiſition to ſeize on the Dutch and 
Engliſh conſuls, 5 : ; 

Ali the foreigners in theſe iſlands make very juſt com- 
plaints of the want of good phyſicians and ſurgeons. The 
diſeaſes moſt predominant here, beſides the itch and ve- 
nercal diſorders, which have been mentioned in another 

lace, are the ſpotted fever, the flatos, a windy diſorder 
affecting the head, ſtomach, and bowels, and the palſey. 
The ague is ſcarce known in any of the iſlands, except 
Gomera. A few of the natives are affected with the 
leproſy, and, as it is thought, incurable, there is an hoſ- 
pital at Canaria for the reception of the unhappy ſufferers 
by that loathſome diſeaſe, A man of fortune is no ſooner 
found to be a leper, than all his effects are ſeized for the 
uſe of the hoſpital, without leaving any part for the ſup- 
port of his family ; while the poor, who are infected with 
that diſtemper, are left to ſubſiſt as well as they can, or 
to periſh in the ſtreets. The ſole judges of the leproſy 
are the directors of the hoſpital, and from their determi- 
nation there is no appeal. | 
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SEC TI, XV. 
| 3 
Of the Mannfa&ures and Commerce of Canaria, Tenerife, 
Palma, Gomera, and Ferro; with a particular Account of 
their Fiſhery on the Coaft of Barbary; and of the Coin, 
Weights, and Meaſures uſed in the Canaries, | 


HE manufactures of theſe iſlands are taffeties, knit 
ſilk hoſe, filk garters, and quilts for beds. In 
Canaria and Tenerife courſe linens and gauſe are made of 
the flax imported from Holland. In Canaria is alſo made 
white blankets, and coarſe cloths, from Oe wor” of their 
own ſheep. The reſt of the iſlands alſo a coarſe 
kind of cloth, which is worn by the peaſants ; but on 
feſtivals, weddings, &c, the labouring people uſually 
wear Engliſh coarſe cloth. The exportation of raw {11k 
is now prohibited, in order to encourage their {ilk ma- 
nufactures. In the large towns men are employed in 
weaving, and as taylors; but in the villages thoſe trades 
are only exerciſed by the women, 

The Commerce of the Canary Iſlands may be divided 
into, that to Europe, and to the Engliſh colonies in 
America; that to the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies ; that carried 
on between the iſlands themſelves, and the fiſnery on the 
coaſt of Barbary, 

Ferro and Gomera are ſo poor as to be viſited by no 
ſhips from Europe or America; nor are the natives of 
thoſe iflands allowed any ſhare of the Spaniſh Weſt-India 
commerce, they being not entirely under the juriſdiction 
of the crown of Spain, but ſubject to the count of Go- 
mera, who is their lord and proprietor, 

The trade to Europe and the Britiſh American colonies | 
15 centred in Tenerife. A few ſhips indeed go to Ca- 
naria and Palma ; but theſe are not to be compared to the 
numbers that arrive at Tenerife. This trade is carried 
on almoſt entirely in foreign bottoms, eſpecially in 
Engliſh, the natives being afraid of failing in thoſe 
ſeas where they are in danger of being taken by the 
corſairs of Algiers, Sallee, and other ports of Barbary. 
The greateſt part of this trade is in the hands of the Iriſh 
Roman catholic merchants ſettled in Tenerife, Canaria, 
and Palma, and the deſcendants of the Iriſh who for- 
merly ſettled there and married Spaniſh wives; and there 
are no proteſtants who reſide there, except the Engliſh 
and Dutch conſuls, and two or three merchants who live 
at Tenerife, 
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herrings, pilchards, and wheat, when it is ſcarce in the 
iſlands, with many. other articles, The imports from 
Ireland chiefly conſiſt of beef, pork, pickled herrings, 
butter, and candles, 
from Hamburgh and Holland; to a very great amount; 
as alſo gunpowder, cordage, coarſe- flax, and other goods. 
A conſiderable quantity of bar iron is annually imported 
from Biſcay, 

The imports from Majorca, Italy, Barcelona, Cadiz, 
and Seville, chiefly conſiſt of velvets, ſilks, oil, ſalt, and 
cordage made of baſs or ſpartum, with many little articles 
for the confumption of the Canary Iſlands and the Spaniſh 
Weſt-Indies. This trade is almoſt entirely carried on in 
French and Malteſe tartans. The Malteſe veſſels, before 
they fail to theſe iſlands, make the tour of all the Euro- 
pean harbours to the weſtward of Malta, trading from 
one port to another, From the Mediterranean they go 
to Cadiz, and from thence to the Canaries, where, be- 
ſides the commodities of Italy, France, and Spain, they 
ſell the cotton manufactures of their own iſland ; all cot- 
tons imported into the Canary Iſlands, except thoſe from 
Malta, paying ſuch an exorbitant duty as almoſt amounts 
to a prohibition: This privilege is enjoyed by the Mal- 
teſe, on account of their maintaining a perpetual war 
againſt the Turks and Moors; 

They import from the Britiſh colonies, in America, 
beef, pork, hams, baccalao or dried cod, rice, bees-wax, 
deal boards, pipe ſtaves;, and, when the crops in the 
iſlands fail, wheat, flour, and maize. 

In return, theſe iſlands export to Great Britain and 
Ireland wine, orchilla-weed, Campeachy logwood, and 
a conſiderable quantity of Mexican dollars, To Holland 
and Hamburgh the ſame goods ; but a greater quantity of 
dollars, and little or no orchilla-weed. To Marſeilles, 
Malta, Italy, and Spain, the commodities they receive 
from the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, particularly ſugar, hides, 
Campeachy logwood, ſome orchilla-weed, and dollars; 
and to the Britiſh colonies, in America, a great quantity 
of wines, and nothing elſe, 

All theſe goods, whether imported into the Canaries, 
or exported from thence, pay a duty of ſeven per cent, 
on the rated value, 

The commerce of the Canary Iſlands with the Spaniſh 
ſettlements in the Weſt-Indies is under particular regu- 
lations, and no foreigners are permitted to have any ſhare 
in it; nor are any ſhips ſuffered to fail to the Spaniſh 
ports of that part of America from any of the iſlands, ex- 
cept Tenerife, Canaria, and Palma ; and the trade there 
is confined to the ports of the Havannah, Campeachy, 
and La Guaira on the coaſt of Caraccas, St, Domingo, 
Porto Rico, and Maracaiva : the three firſt are called the 
greater ports, and the others the leſſer, becauſe the trade 
of the latter is very trifling, when compared with that of 
the former. | | 

In the city of St. Chriſtobal de la Laguna is a judge, a 
ſecretary, and other officers, who manage every thing re- 
lating to this trade; and, before a ſhip takes in her lading 
for any of theſe ports, ſhe muſt obtain a licence from the 
judge of the India trade, which is generally granted, if it 
be her turn; for here all ſhips are regiſtered, and muſt 
take their turns, though intereſt and money often prevail 
againſt juſtice, 

The trade of the Canaries to the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies 
is confined to their produce ; as wines, brandy, almonds, 


thouſand tons; and are only allowed beſides what is term- 
ed a general for each ſhip, which conſiſts of all the kinds 
of goods thought neceſſary for the uſe of the veſſel, crew, 
and paſſengers, during the voyage; and is more or leſs 
extenſive in proportion to the ſize of the ſhip, But tho? 
they are thus reſtricted by the rules, this trade is extend- 
ed much farther ; and, it is ſaid, they export at leaſt two 
thouſand tons of the produce of the iſlands, and alſo im- 
menſe quantities of European commodities. 

The cargoes brought from the Weſt-Indies confiſt of 
the commodities of the ports from whence they come, 
and are chiefly Iogwood, hides, cacao-nuts, ſugar, and 
Mexican dollars; all which they are obliged to land at 
Santa Cruz, in Tenerife; but cochineal and indigo are 


They import from Great Britain to theſe iſlands chiefly 
woollen goods of various kinds, hats, hardware, red 


40 


prohibited from being landed there, The ſilver they 
bring is limited to fifty Mexican dollars per ton, accord- 
| 6 D ing 


Linens of all ſorts are imported 


raiſins, figs, &c. of which they can annually ſend one 
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ing to the regiſtered tonnage; yet ſome of theſe ſhips are 
ſaid to bring home to Tenerife one hundred thouſand 
dollars, | h 
The ſhips employed in this trade are commonly about 
two hundred and fifty, or three hundred tons burthen. 
Some of them are built in the iſlands, and others at the 
Havannah, or Old Spain, No foreign bottoms can be 
employed in this trade; for which reaſon the freight from 
the Canaries to the Weſt Indies is extremely high; for 


the Canary ſhipping carry ſo many uſeleſs hands, parti- 


cularly chaplains ; lie ſo long in the road of Santa Cruz, 


waiting their turns; and are at ſuch a "_ expence of 


anchors and cables, that the owners cannot afford to 
take leſs freight for a pipe of wine, from the Canaries to 
La Guaira, than ten pounds ſterling; and yet the run 
from Tenerife to that port being all the way before the 
wind; is uſually performed in leſs than thirty days: yet 


our author obſerves, that were the natives allowed to em- 


ploy Engliſh ſhips in this trade, they would ſoon find a 
ſufficient number ready to carry their wine at the rate of 
twenty ſhillings for each pipe, 


With reſpect to the trade carried on from one iſland to 


another, it is as follows: 

The natives of Canaria export to Tenerife ſome raw 
and wrought ſilk, coarſe woollen blankets, proviſions of 
all forts, particularly cattle and fowls, orchilla-weed, 
ſquare flags for pavements, ſome ſalt, and filtering-ſtone 
veſſels for purifying water. In.return for theſe commo- 
dities, they chiefly receive caſh, and the other produce of 
the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies. | 

Palma exports to Tenerife boards, pitch, raw fwlk, 
orchilla-weed,. ſugar, almonds, and ſweet-meats ; and re- 
ccives in return European and Weſt India goods. 

The natives of Gomera export to Tenerife cattle, 
brandy, orchilla-weed, a great deal of raw ſilk and ſome 
wrought, and in return receive European and Weſt- 
India goods. 

The inhabitants of Ferro export to Tenerife ſmall 
cattle, brandy, and orchilla-weed. | 

Lancerota and Fuertaventura export a great quantity of 
corn to Tenerife, beſides cattle, fowls, and orchilla- 
weed ; and, in return, generally receive European goods 
and caſh, with ſome wine. The natives of the ſame 
iſlands ſend corn to Palma, for which they receive ſugar, 
wine, caſh, boards, and other timber. The natives of 
Lancerota alſo export ſalt and ſome dried fiſn to Tenerife 
and Palma. | 

All the veſſels employed in this trade are built in the 
iſlands, and are from twenty to fifty tons burthen; they 
are about twenty- five in number, and each of them navi- 
coated by ten hands, on account of the great labour required 
in loading and unloading their cargoes. 

We now come to the fiſhery carried on by the natives 
of the Canary Iſlands on the coaſt of Barbary, It em- 
ploys about thirty veſſels, from fifteen to fifty tons bur- 
then, the ſmalleſt carrying fifty men, and the largeſt 
thirty. The owners having fitted out a veſſel for this 
voyage, put on board a quantity of ſalt ſufficient to cure 
the fiſh, with bread enough to ſerve the crew till their 
return. - Each man has his own fiſhing tackle, which 


conſiſts of a few lines, hooks, one or two ſtout fiſhing- 


rods, a little braſs wire, and a knife for cutting open 
the fiſh. If any of the crew carry wine, brandy, fleſh- 
meat, or any other ſtores, it muſt be at his own expence; 
for the owners furniſh only bread. 

This fiſhery is bounded on the north by the ſouthern 
extremity of Mount Atlas, in the latitude of twenty-nine 
degrees, and on the ſouth by Cape Blanco, in the latitude 
of twenty degrees thirty minutes; an extent of about fix 
hundred miles; in all which tract there is neither town 
nor village, and but few ſettled habitations. The wan- 
dering Arabs who frequent this part of the world live in 
tents, and have neither barks, boats, nor canoes ; and the 
king of Morocco's cruffers never venture ſo far to the 
ſouthward, - F 

The fiſhermen no ſooner arrive on the coaſt, than 
they endeavour to catch bait, which is done as we do 
trouts with a fly, only the rod is three times as thick as 
ours, and does not taper ſo much towards the point. The 
line is formed of ſix braſs wires twiſted together; the 
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| hook is about five inches in length, and .is not bearded , 


Canary IsLaxns, 


the ſhaft is loaded ſo as to lie horizontally on the ſurface 
of the water, and the hook is covered with a fiſh's ſkin 
except where it bends to the point. The fiſhermen get 
ting within a quarter or half a mile of the ſhore, car 
ſo much ſail as to cauſe the bark to run about four miles 
an hour, when two or three men throw their lines over 
the ſtern, and let the hooks drag along the ſurface of the 
water, The fiſh taking the hooks for ſmall fiſh, ſnap at 
them; and they are no ſooner hooked, than the fiſhermen 
ſwing them into the barks with their rods, 
Theſe fiſh, which the Canarians call taſſarte, haye no 
ſcales, and are ſhaped like a mackarel, but are as large 
as a ſalmon; and they are ſo voracious, as to ſwallow all 
the hook, notwithſtanding its being ſo large; and was it 
bearded, it would be impoſſible to extract it, without 
cutting open the fiſh, Our author obſerves, that he has 
ſeen three men in the ſtern of a bark catch a hundred and 
fifty taſſarte in half an hour, and a bark will ſometimes 
complete her Jading with theſe fiſh only. Another ſort 
of ſh which they call anhoua is taken in the ſame man- 
ner: this 1s rather bigger than a large mackarel, and 
alſo ſerves for a bait; as does alſo another fiſh called 
cavallos, which is ſhaped like a mackarel, but is ſome- 
what more flat and broad; it is about a ſpan long, and is 


catched with an angle-rod and line, with a very ſmall 


ponds baited with almoſt any thing that comes to 
and, X | 

When a bark has obtained a ſufficient ſtock of bait, ſhe 
leaves her boat with five or ſix men to catch more, and 
runs out to fea till ſhe gets into a great depth of water; 
there ſhe anchors, and all the crew heave their lines and 
hooks over-board, baited with the above fiſh, in order to 
catch bream and cod, The lines are loaded fo as to cauſe 
the hooks to ſink near the bottom of the ſea, where theſe 
hſh ſwim; and when a bark meets with fine weather, and 
is well provided with bait, ſhe will be able to compleat 
her cargo in four days. 

Theſe people make but one meal in the whole day, 
which is in the evening, after they have cleaned and 
ſalted the fiſh they have taken; they then dreſs their ſup- 
per in the following manner, In every bark the crew has 
a long flat ſtone for a hearth, upon which they light a fire, 
and hang a large kettle over it, in which they boil ſome 
fiſn: they then take a platter, with ſome broken biſcuit, 
onions ſhred ſmall, to which they add pepper and vinegar, 
and then pour in the broth of the fiſh, which is ſaid to be 
delicious. Having eaten of this excellent ſoup, they finiſh 
their meal with roaſted fiſh ; for they throw that of which 
the ſoup was made into the ſea, Soon after this repaſt 
they lie down to ſleep in the moſt commodious part of the 
veſſel, for they have no bedding, and about five or ſix in 
the morning riſe, leave the boat near the ſhore, weigh 
anchor, and ſtand out to ſea as before, never taſting food 
before the ſame time the next cvening, 

Though the bulk of their cargoes conſiſts of large 
bream, yet they catch many other ſorts, The taſſarte juſt 
mentioned is a delicious fiſn, which taſtes like a large 
and a fat mackare]; but, when dried, is not to be diſ- 
tinguiſhed from ſalmon, The cod caught here is better 
than that of Newfoundland : the anhoua is extremely 
good ; the corbino is a large fiſh that weighs about thirty 
pounds. There are alſo a numher of flat fiſh, with many 
other ſorts, 

Theſe fiſh are thus cured ; they cut them open, and 
having thoroughly cleaned and waſhed them, chop off 
their heads and fins, and pile them up to drain off the 
water; after which they are ſalted, and ſtowed in bulk in 
the hold, : 

„It is ſtrange, ſays Mr. Glas, to think that the Spa- 
& niards ſhould want to ſhare the Newfoundland fiſhery 
„with the Engliſh, when they have one much better at 
© their own doors. I ſay better, for the weather here, 
and every thing elſe, concurs to make it the belt 
ce fiſhery in the univerſe. What can be a ſtronger proof 
cc of this, than the Moors on the continent drying and 
„ curing all their fiſh without ſalt, or any other proceſs 
© than expoſing them to the ſun-beams ? for the pure 
cc wholeſome air of that climate, and the ſtrong northerly 
wind which almoſt conſtantly prevails on this coaſt, 
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T revents putrefaction, provided the fiſh are ſplit 
T 3 walled, and expoſed to the ſun until they 
« are perfectly dry.“ 5 © | 

The Canarian barks make eight or nine voyages in a 

ear ; for having unloaded their cargoes, they leave the 
$/h with their agents to ſel} them at their leiſure, while 
they go in ſearch of more. They are commonly ſold at 
three half-pence for a pound of thirty-two ounces, which 
is the weight uſed here for fleſh and fiſh, 

Inſtead of encouraging this uſeful and profitable branch 
of trade, the magiſtrates take every method to hurt it, by 
fixing the price of the hſh, clogging the trade with un- 
reaſonable duties, and forbidding the fiſhermen to have 
any intercourſe with the Moors on the coaſt, where they 
ſometimes go to fiſh, which is a great hardſhip, as they 
are frequently obliged, when they meet with bad weather, 
to go aſhore for .uel and water, They, however, pri- 
vately correſpond, to their mutual advantage : for the Ca- 
narians give the inhabitants of the deſart old ropes, which 
the latter untwiſt and ſpin into yarn or twine, for making 
fiſhing-nets : they alſo give them bread, potatoes, onions, 
and many kinds of fruit; in return for which the Moors 
allow them to take wood and water on their coaſt, when- 
ever they are in want of theſe neceſſary articles, and make 
them preients of oftrich eggs and feathers, | 

The current coin in the Canaries is the Mexican dol- 
Jar, and the half, quarter, eighth, and ſixteenth parts of 
a dollar, There is alſo the provincial rial of plate, which 
is a ſmall ſilver piece worth five-pence ſterling, The 
quart, a copper coin of the value of, a half-penny, ten of 
which makes a rial of plate. The provincial ſilver coin is 
never exported, on account of its paſſing in the iſlands for 
more than it's intrinſic value, Accounts are kept in ima- 
ginary money, that is, current dollars of ten rials of vellon 
each. The rial of vellon is equal in value to eight of the 
above quarts, and the current dollar is exactly three ſhil- 
lings and four-pence; and, therefore, {ix of them make 
one pound ſterling. Three ſixteenths of the Mexican 
dollar paſs for two rials of plate. Little or no gold coin is 
to be found in theſe iſlands, | 

The pound and ſmaller weights are nearly the ſame 
with ours. Thequintal, which is their hundred weight, 
weighs only a hundred and four pounds, The arroba 1s 
twenty-five pounds, 

The meaſures uſed in the Canaries are the fanega, or 


hanega, the almud, the liquid arroba, the quartillo, and 


the var. The fanega is a meaſure for corn, cacao, falt, 
and the like, and contains nearly the quantity of two 
Engliſh buſhels. Twelve almuds make a fanega. The 
liquid arroba contains little more than three gallons, and 
the quartillo is nearly the ſame as our quart, The var is a 
1. ſure for cloth, &c. and is ſomewhat leſs than the 
Engliſh yard. 2 

We have now concluded our account of theſe iſlands, 
in which we have borrowed much from Mr. Glaſs, whoſe 
Hiſtory of the Canary Iſlands muſt be eſteemed both the 
beſt and moſt entertaining that has, been writen on this 
ſubject; and it is a pleaſure to us that, in the courſe of 
this work, we have an opportunity of doing juſtice to the 
merit of authors who have deſerved well of their country, 
and of mankind, | 


e e 
A conciſe Diſcription of the 1/lands called the Salvages ; their 


Situation and Produce, 
* 


T will not be improper before we deſcribe the Madeiras, 
I to give a conciſe account of the iſlands or rocks named 
the Salvages, which lie between the Canary Iſlands, juſt 
deſcribed, and Madeira, and are ſituated twenty-ſeven 
leagues north from Point Nago, in Tenerife, in thirty de- 
grees twenty minutes north latitude, and in ſixteen degrees 
twenty-five minutes weft longitude from London. 

The principal iſland, which is high and rocky, is about 
three miles in circumference. Three or four leagues to 


the ſouth-weſt of this iſland is another not unlike the{'in their ſtead, that produce exce 


render it dangerous for thoſe unacquainted with theſe 
iſlands to approach them, except on the eaſt ſide of the 


| great iſland, which produces nothing but orchilla weed, 


Here are great plenty of cormorants, or ſea fowls that 
nearly reſemble them. Some barks and boats belonging 
to the Canary Iſlands frequent the ſalvages in the ſummer 
ſeaſon, in ſearch of wrecks and thoſe ſea-fowls ; for they 
catch the young in their neſts, kill and ſalt them, and 
then carry them to Tenerife for ſale, _ | 
The Salvages, though uninhabited, belong to the Por- 
tugueſe, who conſider them as dependant on the iſland of 
Madera, and, notwithſtanding they ſcarcely ever viſit 
them, will not allow the Spaniards to gather orchilla weed 
there. A few years ago ſome fiſhermen went in a bark 
from Tenerife to theſe iſlands, in queſt of wrecks ; but 
finding none, went aſhore, and gathered about half a 
ton of orchilla-weed. But this was no ſooner known at 
Madera, than the Portugueſe complained of it to the go- 
vernor-general of the Canary Iſlands, and would not be 
ſatisfied till the maſter of the bark was thrown into priſon, 
where he remained a long time, 


„8e T. MX. 
Of the Map ERA or MabERA Iſlands. 


The Situation, Extent, and Produce of Madeira: with a De- 


ſeription of Fonchiale, its Capital; and a concye Account of 
the little Iſland of Porto Santo. 


| HE Maderas are two iſlands, ſituated to the north of 
5 8 the Salvages, and were thus named from the princi- 
pal of them, which was called by the Portugueſe Madeira, 
ſignifying a wood or foreſt, from its being overgrown with 
trees. 

The ifland of Madera was diſcovered, according to Mr. 
Ovington, by an Engliſh gentleman in 1344, and was 
taken by the Portugueſe in 1431, when they found it un- 
inhabited ; and making a fire to warm themſelves, it com - 
municated itſelf to the trees, which continued burning 
tor ſeveral years; but the aſhes rendered the ſoil extreme- 
ly fertile, | 
: This iſland is ſituated under the thirty-ſecond degree 
twenty-ſeven minutes north latitude, and extends, ac- 
cording to Lord Anſon's Journal, from the eighteenth 


minutes weſt longitude from London, it being about 
ſixty miles in length, twenty in breadth, and an hun- 
dred and forty-four in circumference. It is compoſed of 
one continued hill of a conſiderable height, extending 
from eaſt to weſt : the declivity of which, on the ſouth 
fide, is cultivated, and interſperſed with vineyards; and, 
in the midſt of this lope, the merchants have fixed their 
country-ſeats, which help to form a very agreeable 
proſpect, | 

The air of Madera is more moderate than in the Ca- 
nary Iflands, and the foil more fertile in corn, wine, ſu- 
gar, and fruits; for as it has five or ſix rivers, it is better 
watered than any of thoſe iſlands, It has alſo the ſame 
cattle, birds, plants, and trees. Here is a perpetual {pring, 
which produces bloſſoms and fruit throughout the whole 


year. ö 


It produces plenty of eitrons, bananas, peaches, apri- 
cots, plums, cherries, figs, and walnuts; with oranges 
of all ſorts, and lemons of a prodigious ſize, Fruit- trees 
from Europe thrive here in . ; and the natives 
are ſaid to make the beſt ſweatmeats of any in the world, 
and particularly greatly excel in preſerving citrons and 
oranges, and in making marmalade and perfumed paſtes, 
which greatly exceed thoſe of Genoa. The ſugar made 
here is very fine, and has the ſmell of violets ; this, in- 
deed is ſaid to be the firſt place in the Weſt where this 
manufacture was ſet on foot, and from thence was car- 
ried to America : But afterwards the 0 og plantations at 


Brazil proſpering extremely, the greateſt part of the ſugar 
canes in this ifland were pulled up, and vineyards planted 
llent wines, which, the 


largeſt Needle rock at the weſt end of the Iſle of Wight. | author of Lord Anſon's voyage obſerves, ſeems to be de- 
Between theſe iſlands are a conſiderable number of rocks ſigned by Providence for the refreſhment of the inhabi- 


aud ſands, fome above and others under water, — | camts of the torrid zone, 


degree thirty minutes to the nineteenth degree thirty 


Of 
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* it is named Fonchiale, and is ſeated in the ſouth part of 
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Of theſe wines there are ſeveral ſorts; one is of the 
colour of champaign, but is not much valued: another 
ſort is a white wine, much ſtronger than the former. A 
third ſort is excellent, and reſembles malmſey, it being 
of the ſame nature with that which grows in Tenerife: 
and another reſembles Alicant wine, but is much inferior 
to it in taſte, and is never drank alone, but mixed with 
the other ſorts, to which it gives a colour, and ſtrength 
to keep. It is obſervable of the Madeira wines, that they 
are greatly improved by the heat of the ſun, when ex- 
poſed to it in the barrel, after the bung is taken out, In 
the whole iſland they annually make about twenty-eight 
thouſand pipes, eight thouſand of which are drank there, 
and the reſt exported, the greateſt part being ſent to the 
Weſt-Indies, eſpecially to Barbadocs. 

Among the timber trees are tall and ſtrait cedars, and 
naſſo-wood, the boards of which are of a bright roſe co- 
lour. There are alſo the maſtic and gum- dragon tree. 
Atkins mentions a curioſity which he found in the gar- 
dens of this iſland, called the everlaſting flower; for when 
plucked, it never fades. It grows like ſage, and the 
flower reſembles that of camomile. This author ſays, he 
plucked ſeveral, which a year after appeared as freſh as 
when firſt gathered. | 

There is but one conſiderable town in the whole iland: 


the iſland at the bottom of a large bay. Towards the ſea 
it is fortified by a high wall, with a battery of cannon, 
beſides a caſtle on the Loo, which is a rock ſtanding in 
the water, at a ſmall diſtance from the ſhore. Fonchiale 
is the only place of trade, and indeed the only place 
where it is poſſible for a boat to land. And even here the 
beach is covered with large ſtones, and a violent ſurf con- 
tinually beats upon it. 

The churches here are well built, beautiful ſtructures, 
enriched with gilding, fine pictures and plate, and peo- 
ple are ſaid to meet in them upon buſineſs that has little 
relation to devotion, The town is very populous, but 
the majority of the inhabitants are not natural-born Por- 
tugueſe ; for there a great number of Engliſh and French 
Roman Catholicks ſettled there, who live after the Por- 
tugueſe manner ; ſome Engliſh Proteſtants, and a prodi- 

ious number of negroes and mulattoes, both freemen and 
| aa The ftreets are ſtraight, and drawn by a line; 
the houſes are pretty well built, and the windows have a 
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over for loſt, had the happineſs to find this iſland, which 


lattice-work inſtead of ſaſhes. 
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The women, who have no domeſtic chapels, never ga 
to church but on Sundays and holidays; when, if there 
be ſeveral daughters, they walk two and two before the 
mother, each having a large thin veil over her face; but 
their breaſt and ſhoulders are quite bare. By their ſide 
walks a venerable old man, with a ſtring of beads in his 
hand, and armed with a fword and dagger. 

The city is the ſee of a biſhop, who has the whole 
iſland under his ſpiritual juriſdiction, and is ſuffragan to 
the archbiſhop of Liſbon, Here alſo reſides the governor 
of the iſland, | 3 

There are two other towns, one called Manchico 
which has a church named Santa Cruz, or the Hol y Crofs, 
and a convent of Bernardine friars : the other town bs 
named Moncerito. In ſhort, the iſland lately contained 
thirty-ſix pariſhes, a college, and monaſtery of jeſuits, five 
other monaſteries, eighty-two hermitages, and hve hoſpi- 
tals, There are ſeveral fine ſeats and caſtles about the 
e's 

Porto Santo which is generally termed one of the Ma- 
deira iflands, lies to the north-eaſt of Madeira, in the 
thirty-ſecond degree thirty minutes north latitude, and in 
the ſixteenth degree five minutes weſt longitude from 
London, and is only about fifteen miles in circumference, 
It was diſcovered in the year 1412, by two Portugueſe 
8 ſent by prince Henry, ſon to John I, king of 

ortugal, to double Cape Bajador, in order to make far- 
ther diſcoveries ; but being ſurpriſed by a violent ſtorm, 
were driven out to ſea, and, when they gave themſelves 


proving a ſafe aſyJum to them, they called it Porto Santo, 
or the Holy Port. This iſland produces wheat and other 
corn juſt ſufficient for the ſnpport of the inhabitants : here 
alſo are plenty of oxen, wild hogs, and a vaſt number of 
rabbits. There are trees which produce the gum called 
dragons-blood, and likewiſe a litle honey and wax, which 
are extremely good, It has properly no harbour, but 
there is good mooring in the road, which affords a con- 
venient retreat to ſhips going to Africa, or coming from 
the Indies ; ſo that merchantmen often ſtop there, which 
affords conſiderable profit to the inhabitants, who are de- 
ſcended from the Portugueſe, the iſland being ſubject ta 
Portugal. 5 


CH A 


Of BARBARY, including MOROCCO, FEZ, ALGIERS, TUNIS, and TRIPOLY 


ern 
Of BARBARY in general. 
Irs Situation, Extent, Climate, and Seaſons, 


WE now proceed to the northern countries of Africa, 
uſually comprehended under the general name of 
Barbary, and, from its limits, ſituation, and commerce 
with Europe, better known than moſt parts of that ex- 
tenſive continent we have already deſcribed. This country 
was by turns poſſeſſed by the Carthagenians, Romans, 
Greeks. Saracens, Vandals, Arabs, Moors, and Turks ; 
beſides the various attempts made by the Spaniards, Por- 


tugueſe, and the European nations who have formed ſet- 


tlements in ſome parts of this coaſt, which ſtretches from 
eaſt to weſt near two thouſand miles in length, and in ſome 
places ſeven hundred and fifty in breadth. It was. known 
to the antients by the name of Mauritania, Numidia, Afri- 
ca Proper, and Lybia; and is the beſt country in all Africa, 
except Egyptand the country about the Cape of Good Hope. 
Barbary begins on the weſt at Mount Atlas, extending 
e along the coaſt of the Atlantic Ocean to 
Cape Spartel, and then bending eaſtward, forms the ſouth 


—_— 
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coaſt of the Streights of Gibraltar, and afterwards the 
ſouth coaſt of the Mediterranean as far as the city of 
Alexandria, which is the weſtern boundary to Egypt, 
where that country joins to Barbary, Both coaſts, whe- 
ther that waſhed by the Atlantic Ocean, or by the Medi- 
terranean, are extremely fertile in corn and paſtures ; the 
former being watered by many large and ſmall rivers, 
which flow from Mount Atlas, and diſcharge themſelves 
into the ocean ; while the other extends along the de- 
clivity of a vaſt range of mountains, ſome of them of a 
conſiderable height, and ſpread in depth above forty 
leagues into the inland country: all of them watered by a 
multitude of rivers, which, after a long courſe, and vari- 
ous windings, through a vaſt variety of pleaſant and fer- 

tile vallies, diſcharge themſelves into the Mediterranean, 
The climate of this extenſive country is, during a great 
part of the year, neither extremely hot, nor very cold. 
There are, however, great quantities of ſnow in winter, 
and both Atlas and ſome other of the mountains have their 

tops covered with it all the year round. | 
Winter begins here about the middle of October, 
when the weather is frequently very ſharp. The rains 
uſually begin about the end of the month, and laſt till 
the end of January, and ſometimes longer ; 1 
| evere 
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BARBAR. 5 


ſevere ſoever the weather may be in the morning, the 
afternoons are commonly warm enough to diſpenſe with 
a fire. In February the air becomes milder, and the 
weather uſually changes three or four times in a day. 

During the ſpring, which begins about the end of 
February, the weather is for the moſt part ſerene; 
except from the latter end of April to that of May, 
when kind refreſhing ſhowers begin to fall in great 

lenty, which, warmed by the moderate rays of the ſun, 
bring the produce of the earth to a gradual maturity; ſo 
that by the latter end of May, ripe figs and cherries are 

athered in Tunis, Algiers, and ſome parts of Morocco. 
By the middle of July their apples, pears, and plumbs, are 
in full maturity; and grapes, with all the latter fruits, 
are gathered by the latter end of September. Theſe are 
more or leſs plentiful, according to the quantity of rain 
that has fallen from the twenty-fifth of April to the 
twenty fifth of May; on which account this rain is ſtiled 
naiſan, or water ſent from heaven; and the people ſave 
a quantity of it in veſſels for uſe, \ | 

Their ſummer begins on the twenty-eighth of May, 
and laſts till the twenty-fixth of Auguſt ; during wich 
the heat is ſo exceſſive as to be dangerous, eſpecially if 
they have great rains in June and July, when the atmo- 
ſphere becomes ſo hot as to cauſe malignant fevers, and 
other diſeaſes of the peſtilential kind, which carry oft a 
prodigious number of people for want of proper caut'” , 
in preventing, or ſufficient ſkill in curing of them his 
is chiefly owing to a religious prejudice deeply rooted in 
the mind of every Mahometan, who imagines that all 
ſuch ſublunary diſaſters are pre-ordered by an unerring 
and unalterable decree of the Divine Providence; fo that 
every precaution uſed either to prevent or avoid, and 
every remedy uſed againſt them, are not only thought 
fruitleſs, but impious. This notion has, however, been 
in ſome meaſure exploded among the more ſenſible part 
of the inhabitants of the coaſt, by their frequent com- 
merce with the Chriſtians; but the reſt ſtill eſteem it 
the greateſt impiety to go a ſtep out of their way to avoid 
the plague, or to uſe any remedy againſt it. 

Autumn begins on the twenty-feventh of Auguſt, 
when a ſenſible diminution of the heat begins to be 
felt. Winter begins on the ſcventeenth of November, 
and ends on the ſixteenth of February, when the people 
begin to plough and ſow their low lands; but that work 
is performed on the high lands and mountainous parts 
a month ſooner. They ſuppoſe the year to have forty 
days of exceſſive hot weather, and as many of exceſſive 
cold: the former begins about the twelfth of June, 
and the latter about the twelfth of December. At 
the two equinoxes they regulate all affairs relating to 
agriculture and navigation, and have many perſons among 
them who are very expert in directingandeſtabliſhing ſettled 
rules for both, though they can neither write nor read, 

The natives of Barbary mention three winds which are 
dangerous and detrimental to them: theſe are the eaſt, 
ſouth-eaſt, and ſouth ; and all of them are moſt prejudi- 
cial in the months of May and June, in which they ſel- 
dom fail of blaſting a great deal of fruit, and burning up 
the grain, to which the fogs and miſts that uſually reign 
at thoſe times greatly contribute. During the latter end 
of autumn, the whole winter, and the beginning of ſpring, 
they are much expoſed to violent rains, ſnow, hail, 
thunder, and lightning. Thoſe who inhabit the high 
lands, eſpecially along the ridge of mountains of the great 
Atlas, reckon but two ſeaſons in the year, winter and 
ſummer, the former of which laſts from October to April, 
during which ſuch quantities of ſnow fall in the night, 
that they are frequently obliged in the morning to remove 
it with ſhovels from the doors, During their ſummer, 
which laſts from April to September, the vallies are ex- 
ceſſive pleaſant; but the higher grounds more temperate 
and agreeable, and the tops of the mountains are not warm 
enough to melt away the winter ſnow, 


8 C3. I 
Of the Vegetables, Beaſts, Reptiles, Birds, and flying Inſccls 
Of Barbary in general. | 
ARBARY produces ſeveral kinds of grain, beſides 
all that are found Europe, except oats, particu- 
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larly rice, a white ſort of millet, and ſeveral ſorts of pulſe 
unknown in England. The Moors and Arabs ſtill follow 
the primitive cuſtoms obſerved in the Eaſt of treading out 
their corn, after which it is only winnowed by throwing 
it into the wind with ſhovels, 

Dr. Shaw obſerves, that in Barbary all kinds of pro- 
viſions are extremely cheap; and that you may purchaſe 
a large piece of bread, a bundle of turnips, or a ſmall 
baſket of fruit, for the fix hundredth and ninety- ſixth 
part of a dollar, of three ſhillings and ſix- pence ſterling. 
Fowls are frequently bought for three half- pence a piece, 
a ſheep for three ſhillings and ſix-pence, end a cow and 
calt for a guinea, One year with another the people can 
purchaſe a buſhel of the beſt wheat for fifteen or eighteen 
pence. The inhabitants of theſe countries, as well as the 
Eaſtern nations in general, are great eaters of bread, and 
three perſons in four live entirely upon it, or upon ſuch 
food as is made of wheat and barley-flour. 

All the fruits in Europe, beſides thoſe found in Egypt, 
are produced here, except the hazel-nut, the filbert, the 
gooſeberry, and currant-tree. Their gardens are, how- 
ever, laid out without the leaſt method and deſign, and 
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are a confuſed intermixture of trees with beds of turnips, 


cabbages, beans, and ſometimes wheat and barley dit- 
perſed among them. Parterres and fine walks would be 
conſidered as the loſs of ſo much ſoil and labour, and new 
Improvements regarded as ſo many deviations from the 
practice of their anceſtors, which they think they ought 
to follow with the utmoſt reverence, - 

The beaſts of burthen in this extenſive country are, 
camels, a few dromedaries, horſes, which are ſaid to have 
lately much degenerated, afles, mules, and a creature 
called the kumrah, which, Dr, Shaw ſays, is a little 
ſerviceable beaſt of burthen, begot between an aſs and a 
cow; it is fingle hoofed like the aſs, but in every other 
reſpect different from it ; the ſkin being ſleeker, and the 
tail and head, though without horns, reſembling that of 
a cow. 

The cows of this country are ſmall, ſlender, and af- 
ford but little milk. Whence Abdy Baſha, dey of Al- 
giers, and all his miniſters, were greatly ſurpriſed, when 
told by admiral Cavendiſh, that he had an Hampſhire cow 
on board the Canterbury, then in the road of Algiers, 
that every day gave a gallon of milk, which is as much 
as half a dozen of the beſt Barbary cows yield in the ſame 
time ; beſides theſe cattle always loſe their calves and their 
milk together, h | 

The daries are ſupplied by the ſheep and goats, the 
cheeſe being chiefly made of their milk. Inſtead of ren- 
net, they, during the ſummer, make uſe of the flowers 
of the great-headed thiſtle, or wild artichoke, to turn the 
milk, The curds are put into ſmall baſkets of ruſhes or 
palmetta leaves, and afterwards bound and preſſed. 
Theſe cheeſes are generally of the ſhape and ſize of a 
penny-loaf. Their butter has neither the ſubſtance nor 
the rich taſte of ours, and is only made by putting their 
cream into goat's-ſkin, which being ſuſpended from one 
ſide of the tent to the other, and preſſed to and fro, ſoon 
occaſions the ſeparation of the butter from the whey. 

The ſheep are of two kinds: one of them, common all 
over the Levant, is diſtinguiſhed by its having a large 
broad tail, and is of the ſame ſpecies as that we have al- 
ready deſcribed in treating of Syria, Thoſe of the other 
ſpecies are almoſt as tall as our fallow-deer, and, excepting 
the head, are not much different from them in ſhape; but 
their fleſh is dry, and their fleeces as coarſe and hairy as 
thoſe of the goats. It is obſervable, thata gelding among 
the horſes, an ox among the horned cattle, or a weather 
among the ſheep, is ſeldom or never known in this country; 
tor thoſe males that are more than ſufficient for the pre- 
ſervation of the ſpecies, have, when they are about three 
months old, their teſtacles only ſqueezed, the Mahome- 
tans thinking it an act of great cruelty to caſtrate any but 
their own ſpecies. : 

Of thoſe cattle that are not naturally tame are a kind 
of wild cows, which are remarkable for having a rounder 
turn of body, a flatter face, with horns bending more 
towards each other than the tame cattle, They are nearly 
of the ſize and colour of the red deer. The youn 


calves, of this ſpecies quickly grow tame, and herd wit 
other cattle, | 
The 
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The lerwee, the moſt timorous ſpecies of the goat 
kind, is ſo fearful, that when purſued it will precipitate 
itſelf down rocks and precipices. It is of the ſize of a 
heifer, hut the body is more rounded, and it has a tuft 
of ſhayged hair on the neck and knees: it is of the colour 
of red deer; but the horns, which are above a foot long, 


are wrinkled and turned back like thoſe of the goat, 


"There are alfo feveral ſpecies of the antelope and deer- 
kind, 

Among the ravenous beaſts are the lion and the panther, 
and in ſome parts of Barbary the tyger. Some authors 
pretend, that the women may without danger be familiar 
with the lion, and that upon taking up a ſtick he will im- 
mediately fly from the flocks they are attending. This 
may perhaps be the caſe when the lion is ſatiated with 
food; for then they loſe their fierceneſs ſo far that, the 
Arabs ſay, a woman may ſeize their prey, and reſcue it 
out of their jaws. But it much oftener happens, that, for 
want of other food, they devour women as well as men, 
They are indeed moſt afraid of fire, and yet, notwith- 
ſtanding the precautions taken by the Arabs in this re- 
ſpect, and the barking of their dogs all night, thoſe 
ravenous beaſts frequently outbrave theſe terrors, and 
leapiny into the midſt of the circle encloſed by their 
tents, bring out a ſheep or a goat alive, If theſe ravages 
are repeated, the Arabs, obſerving where they enter, dig 
a pit, and covering it over ſlightly with cedars, or ſmall 
branches of trees, frequently catch them, and feed on 
their fleſh, which is much cſteemed, it having the taſte 
of veal, : 

T he dubbah is, next to the lion and panther, the fierceſt 
of the wild beaſts of Barbary. It is of the ſize of a wolf; 
but has a flatter body, and naturally limps upon its 
hinder right leg; notwithſtanding which, it is tolerably 
ſwift. Its neck is ſo ſtiff, that in looking behind, or 
ſnatching obliquely at any object, it is obliged to move 
its whole body. It is of a dun or reddiſh buff colour, 
with ſome tranſverſe ſtreaks of a dark brown. It has a 
mane near a ſpan long, and its feet, which are well armed 
with claws, ſerve to dig up the roots of plants, and ſome- 
times the graves of the dead. 

An animal which Dr. Shaw calls the faadh has ſpots 
like the leopard, but the ſkin is coarſer and of a deeper 
colour, and the animal is not naturally ſo fierce. The 
Arabs imagine it is begot by a lion and a leopardeſs. 

There are alſo two other animals marked like the leo- 
pard, but their ſpots are generally of a darker colour, and 
the fur ſofter and ſomewhat longer. One of the cat kind 
is about a third Jeſs than a full grown leopard, and may 
be taken for a ſpecies of the lynx. The other has a ſmal] 
pointed head, with the feet, tecth, and ſome other parts 
reſembling thoſe of the wealel, 
a foot long, and is round and ſlender, with a regular ſue- 
ceſſion of black and white ringlets upon the tail. 

Both the jackall, and an animal called the black-eared 
cat, are ſuppoſed to find out prey for the lion, and are 
thence called the lion's provider, though it may be much 
queſtioned whether any ſuch friendly intercourſe ſubſiſts 
between animals ſo different in their natures, Indeed in 
the night time theſe, with other beaſts, prowl about in 
ſearch of prey, and have often been ſeen in the morning 
devouring ſuch carcaſes as the lion is ſuppoſed to have 
fed upon the night before. This, and the promiſcuous 
noiſe made by the jackall and the lion, are ſaid to be the 
only i St in favour of this opinion. The lion 
is ſuppoſed to feed chiefly on the wild boar, who ſome- 
wmes defends himſelf with ſuch courage, that the carcaſſes 
of both have been found dead, lying together, covered 
with blood, and dreadfully mangled. 

Barbary alſo produces bears, porcupines, foxes, apes, 
hares, rabbits, ferrets, weaſels, and moles; with came- 
leons, and ſeveral kinds of lizards. 

The moſt remarkable of the ſerpent kind is the thai- 
banne, ſome of which are ſaid to be three or four yards 
long, and the people make purſes of their ſkins. The 
Zurreike is about fifteen inches long, ſlender, and re- 
markable for darting along with great ſwiftneſs; but the 
moſt malignant of this tribe is the leffah, which appears 
to be the burning diſpas of the antients, and ſeldom ex- 
cceds a foot in length, | | 
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2 A SYSTEM OF CGEOURAPTHY. 
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The body is only about | 
a a narrow ſtrip or lappet, an inch in length, are elegantly 
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Barbary, 


Among the birds are the rhaad, which is of two ſpecies 
the ſmaller is of the ſize of an ordinary pullet, but the 
larger is almoſt as big as a capon, and differs from the 
lefler in having a black head with a tuft of dark blue 
feathers immediately below it. The belly of both are 
white, the back and wings are of a buff colour, ſpotted 
with brown; but the tail is lighter, and marked all along 
with black tranſverſe ſtreaks, | 

The kitawiah frequents the moſt barren, as the rhaad 
does the moſt fertile parts of theſe countries. In its 
ſhape and ſize it reſembles a dove, and has ſhort feather. 
ed feet; but the body is of a livid colour, ſpotted with 
black; the belly is blackiſh, and upon the throat is a 
creſcent of a beautiful yellow, The tip of each feather 
of the tail has a white ſpot, and the middle one is long 
and pointed. The fleſh of both this bird and the rhaad 
has an agreeable taſte, and is eaſy of digeſtion, 

The — is of the ſize and ſhape of the jay, but 
has a ſmaller bill, and ſhorter legs, The body is browniſh, 
the head, neck, and belly, of a light green, and on the 
wings and tail are rings of a deep blue, 

The houbaara is as large as a capon, and of a light 
dun colour, marked all over with ſtreaks of brown. The 
wings are black, with a white ſpot in the middle, and 
the feathers of the neck are remarkable for their length, 
and for being erected when it is attacked or provoked ; 
the bill is flat like the ſtarlings, and near an inch and a 
half long. There are alfo partridges, quails, and ſeveral 
other wild birds. Among the birds of prey are eagles, 
and ſeveral kinds of hawks. With reſpect to the ſmaller 
birds, the green thruſh is not inferior to the American 
birds in the richneſs of its plumage : the head, neck, and 
back, are of a light green, the breaſt white and ſpotted, 
the wings of a lark colour, the rump of a beautiful yel- 
low, and the extremities of the wings and tail are alſo 
tipt with yellow. This bird only appears in the ſummer 
months, 

Among the ſmall birds with thick bills is the capſa 
ſparrow, which is of the ſize of a common houfe-ſparrow ; 
it is of a lark colour, but the breaſt, which is ſomewhat 
lighter, ſhines like that of a pigeon. This bud is re- 
markable for the ſweetneſs of his note, which infinitely 
exceeds that of the Canary bird or nightingale, but is of 
ſo delicate a nature as immediately to languiſh and pine 
away on its being removed into a different climate, Here 
are alſo ſeveral kinds of water fowl, beſides thoſe known 
in England. | 

J he flying inſects are very numerous; among theſe is a 
curious ſpecies of the butterfly, which 1s near four inches 
from the tip of one wing to that of the other, and beauti- 
fully ſtreaked with murrey and yellow, except the edges 
of the lower wings, which being indented, and ending in 


bordered with yellow, and near the tail 1s a ſpot of car- 
nation, 


» 4 . 
Of the Natives of Barbary in general. 
"3 country is chiefly inhabited by three different 


for:s of people: the Moors, who are the original 
inhabitants; the Arabs, who had over-run this country ; 
and the deſcendents of the Turks, who made themſelves 
maſters of ſome of the beſt provinces, and rendered the 
kingdoms of Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoly, tributary to 
them ; beſides a variety of foreign nations, as Chriſtians, 
Jews, and others; and an innumerable multitude of rene- 
gadoes, who, to free themſelves from ſlavery, or from ava- 
ricious views, have renounced their faith. 

The greateſt part of the Moors are involved in igno- 
rance, ſuperſtition, and lewdneſs, many of them of the 
moſt unnatural kind; and are ſaid to be treacherous, 
fraudulent, and deceitful. Indeed it muſt be confeſled, 
the cruel oppreflions they ſuffer under their tyrannical go- 
vernments have greatly contributed to their degeneracy ; 
and one can hardly imagine a more abject and miſerable 
condition than theirs ſeems to be, when it is conſidered 


that they are cruſhed on the one hand by a heavy load of 
taxes 


Morocco. 


taxes, and treated with the utmoſt cruelty by their go- 
vernors, and on the other expoſed to the inroads of the 
Arabs, who ſtrip them of the ſmall pittance they are able 
to lay up; whence they dare not provide more than is 
barely ſufficient to ſerve them the year round, leſt their 
plenty ſhould induce thoſe freebooters to viſit them the 
oftener, or their Mooriſh landlords to raiſe their rents. 
Hence if, from an unexpected good crop, they obrain 
more corn than they want, they take the utmoſt pains to 
conceal it, by burying it under ground, or ſtowing it in 
caverns : whence they are in no leſs danger of being baſti- 
nadoed, and even tortured by both, to oblige them to 
diſcover it. Thus to avoid the cruel oppreſſions of the 
one, and the inſults and ravages of the other, they are 
contented to purchaſe their eaſe and ſafety by the moſt 
pinching penury. ; 

Can we imagine a fituation more adapted to depreſs the 
human mind, or render mankind completely miſerable 
But it is far from producing this effect ; from their un- 
parralleled patience, under theſe various branches of 
what others would eſteem the greateſt wretehedneſs, they 
enjoy a tolerable ſhare of happineſs; for peace and con- 
tentment reign in every family; and what appears very 
aſtoniſhing, is, that their opprefſion and miſery has not 
yet driven them to coin or adopt into their language any 
phraſes or expreſſions of impatience, diſcontent, or repin- 
ing at their unhappy condition, much leſs of curtes and 
imprecations againſt the authors of their diſtreſs ; and 
though nothing is more common from the mouths of re- 
negadoes and profligate Chriſtian ſlaves, they ſeldom fail 
to rebuke them with marks of abhorrence, 

On ſeeing a circle of them fitting at the doors of their 
poor cots, with naked bodies and empty bellies, ſome 
either ſmoaking or telling merry tales, others ſinging or 
dancing, and when weary lying ſupinely on the ground, 
one would conclude them to be a happy, though a lazy 
zeople. From this diſpoſition to be pleaſed with the rank 
in which they are placed, ariſes another virtue; they ſel— 
dom quarrel or fight among themſelves, and when they 
do, uſe no other weapons than their fiſts, and the battle 
laſts no longer than the heat of paſſion. | 

The people we have here deſcribed are chiefly the Moors 
that live at large in the country, who, like ſome of the 
Arabs, are employed in agriculture and the breeding of 
cattle; but thoſe who live in the ſea-port towns along the 
coaſt follow a varicty of trades and manufactures, and even 
carry on ſome commerce by fea and land: but though 
theſe are leſs poor, they are equally oppreſſed with taxes, 
and, if poſſible, more cruelly treated by their lordly maſ- 

ters; for the leaſt mark of diſreſpect to the meaneſt ſol- 
dier, or the vileſt officer, is ſufficient to procure them, if 
poor, the chaſtiſement of the baſtinado; or a hcayy fne if 
they have any thing to pay. 

Of the Arabs we have already given a particular ac- 
count in treating of Arabia, and ſhall be obliged to take 
notice of ſome particularities relating to thoſe of the coun- 
trics we ſhall ſoon deſcribe, 

As to the Turks, theſe are by far the feweſt in number; 
they are alſo the worſt, and, except in their ſurpriſing 
power, the moſt contemptible of the three; theſe being a 
wretched crew of indigent, ragged, looſe, theiviſh, and 
idle fellows, inliſted in and about Conſtantinople, and 
ſent into Barbary once in three years to recruit the ſol— 
diery, Theſe wretches being furniſhed with a gun, a 
Iword, and other arms, are incorporated into ſome regi— 
ment, and inſtantly obtain a vote and ſhare in the govern- 
ment; and from thence are raiſed from one poſt to ano- 
ther, till they obtain thoſe of admiral, vizicr, and even 
bey; in all Which they treat with inſupportable inſolence 
and tyranny their Mooriſh vaſſals, the wealthieſt of whom 
tremble at the fight of a Turkiſh common ſoldier, 


HE Ws Wn 1 IV. 
Of whe Kingdom of Mokocco, including that of FEZ. 
lis Situation, Extent, Diviſion, Climate, Rivers, and the 
Fertility of the Country. 


HE kingdoms of Fez and Morocco, which now 
compoſe one empire, were once a part of the an- 
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tient Mauritania, and are ſituated on the moſt weſtern 
borders of Barbary, they being bounded on that fide by 
the Atlantic Ocean ; on the eaſt by the river Mulvya, 
which ſeparates them from Algiers ; on the north by the 
Streights of Gibraltar and the Mediterranean ſea; and 
on the ſouth by the river Sus, which divides Morocco 
from the province of Darha, and by part of the kingdom 
of Tahlet ; the whole empire extending from twenty - 
eight to thirty-ſix degrees of north latitude, and from the 
fourth to the eleventh degree of weſt longitude from Lon- 
don. Its greateſt length, in a direct line from north to 
ſouth, is above five hundred miles, but in breadth it does 
not much exceed two hundred and ſixty. 

Each of theſe kingdoms till retains its antient name, 
though both the empire and emperors are chiefly called 
by that of Morocco, which is the moſt conſiderable. 

This empire, or kingdom, is thrown into three grand 
diviſions, Fez, Morocco Proper, and Sus; beſides the 
kingdom of Tafilet and the large province of Geſula, both 
which are ſubject to the emperor, 

The climate is almoſt every where hot, and much more 
ſo to the ſouth, yet it is generally healthier than that of 
Algiers or Tunis, it being plentitully diverſified, and the 
air rendered more moderate by its mountains and plains, 
and cooled by ſea-breezes from the Atlantic Ocean. The 
great Mount Atlas, which ſurrounds it on the ſouth like a 
creſcent, has, as hath been already obſerved, its ſummits 
covered with ſnow, and even in the vallies it ſometimes 
freezes in the night during the winter ſeaſon; but the 
ſnow that falls there is commonly melted away by the 
next day's ſun. Their rainy ſeaſon generally begins 
about October; but if it continues too long in the ſum- 
mer, it ſeldom fails of producing peſtilential fevers. The 
north-weſt winds, which begin to blow about March, 
ſometimes prove ſo ſharp and violent, as to injure the 
fruits and other produce of the earth. in other reſpects 
the inhabitants enjoy a clear and ſercne ſky, and a whole- 
ſome air, 

The country in general is well watered with ſprings 
and very conſiderable rivers, the largeſt of which have 
their ſources on Mount Atlas, and, after winding ſome 
hundreds of miles, diſcharge themſelves either into the 
Atlantic Ocean, or into the Mediterranean, The prin- 
cipal of thele rivers are, firſt, the Mulvya, Marmol, or 
Mullooyah, which divides the kingdom of Fez from Al- 
giers. It ſprings from the foot of Mount Atlas, in the 
thoſe of Garret and Angued, then winding round the 
mountain of the Benizeti falls into the Mediterranean, 
The Taga ſprings from the ſame mount, and diſcharges 


itſelf into the Mediterranean nearer to the Streights of 


Gibraltar. Theſe two are the only rivers of note which 


fall into that ſea, and the laſt is only remarkable for a 
city of its name built on its banks, 

'Thole that fall into the Atlantic Ocean are the Cebu, 
or Sebou, which runs from Mount Atlas, and its courſe 
paſſes between two ſteep rocks of a prodigious height, 
falling into the ſea near Mamor. The mountaineers con- 
vey themſelves from the top of one of the rocks to the 
other over the dreadful chaſm through which this river 
paſles, in a very ſingular and hazardous manner. The 
ieat themſelves in a ſtrong baſket, big enough to hold 
about ten perſons, and which runs by a pulley along a 
itout cable, faſtened at both ends to two beams fixed in 
the rocks, and this is drawn by the pople on the oppo- 
lite ſide, fo that if the baſket, or any of the tackle, hap- 
pen to break, as it has ſometimes done, they fall into the 
river from the height of above fifteen hundred fathoms. 
This river abounds with moſt excellent fiſh, which the 
emperor farms out for abount twenty thouſand ducats 
a year, 

"The next in rank is the Ommirabih, generalled called 
the Marbea, which has its ſpring head from Mount Mag- 
rau, one of the heads of Atlas, near the confines of Fez; 
whence it runs through ſeveral plains and narrow vallies, 
and then diſcharges itſelf into the ocean, forming a ca- 
pacious bay on the eaſt fide of Azamor: it alſo abounds 


in fiſh. 


The Tenſiſt is a deep and large river, which ſprings 
from the heights of Atlas near the town of Animmey, 
and running through Morocco, enters the ocean near 


' | the 


province of Chaus, runs through that deſart, and b :tween - 
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the port of Safi, It receives a conſiderable number of 
other rivers in its courſe, and is for the moſt part very 
deep, though in many places it is fordable during the ſum- 
mer ſeaſon, and has in the neighbourhood of the ”"y of 
Morocco, an handſome ſtone bridge of fifteen arches, 
built by the great Almanzor, eſteemed one of the nobleſt 
{ſtructures in all Africa, 

The laſt river of note is the Sus, which gives its name 
to the province through which it paſſes: in its courſe from 
the Atlas to the Atlantic Ocean, and is its ſouthern boun- 
dary. This river is very large, and is by the inhabitants 
cut into a multitude of canals, which render the province 
the moſt fruitful of any in this empire. Each fide of its 
banks is variegated with rich corn and paſture-land, gar- 
dens, and orchards : it alſo turns a great number of ſu- 
gar-mills ; ſo that the inhabitants are numerous, and ſome 
of them wealthy, . 
There are beſides theſe ſix principal rivers a prodigious 
number that fall into them, ſome of which are alſo cut 
into a variety of channels, and greatly enrich the Jands 
on both ſides ; but have little elſe remarkable. 

The lands in general are ſo good, that were they culti- 
vated with more induſtry, they might be made to yield 
moſt of the products of other parts of the world, and in 
as great plenty : but this cannot be expected in a country 
which groans under the moſt deſpotic tyranny. It is com- 
monly computed that the land of Morocco is capable of 
producing an hundred times more than is conſumed by 
the inhabitants, and will yield two or three crops in a 
year; yet it almoſt every where lies waſte, and without a 
proprietor, except about three or four leagues round their 
Cities and great towns. The northern parts produce moſt 
corn, oil, wine, fruits, wax, honey, ſilk, and the fineſt woo]; 
and the ſouthern ; dates, ſugar, cotton, indigo, variety of 
gums, and ginger. 


r.. 
A Deſcription of the City of Mokocco. 


HE city of Morocco, from its agreeable ſituation, 

and the number and variety of its noble edifices, 
was once eſteemed not only the capital of the empire, 
but the richeſt and moſt conſiderable town in all Africa, 
It is conveniently ſituated between two rivers, the Neph- 
tis and the Agmed, and upon that of the Tenſiſt; and 
ſtands on a ſpacious plain about fifty miles in length, 
ſixty miles north of Mount Atlas, and an hundred and 
ſeventy to the eaſt of the Atlantic 2 Morocco is en- 
compaſſed with high ſtone walls, the cement of which 1s 
ſo hard as to ſtrike fire; and though the city has been 
frequently beſieged and plundered, there is not the leaſt 
ſign of a breach to be ſeen in them. Theſe walls are 
flanked with ſtrong and lofty towers, with baſtions and 
other works, and alſo encompaſſed with a broad and 
deep ditch. They have twenty-four gates, which retain 
ſome ſigns of their former ſtrength and beauty; but the 
houſes, which once amounted to an hundred thouſand, 
are dwindled to leſs than one third of that number ; the 
ground on which they ſtood in ſome places lying waſte, 
ardens, orchards, and 
corn-fields. Though many noble ſtructures are fallen 
to ruins, there ſtill remain in that part which is inha- 
bited many ſtately buildings, particularly the royal pa- 
Jace, three magnificent moſques, and a few baths and 
hoſpitals. 

The Al Caſſava, within which is the imperial palace, 
is a very large fortreſs on the ſouth fide of the city, ca- 
pable of containing within its walls above five thouſand 
houſes. Theſe walls are high, ſtrong, flanked with lofty 
towers, and ſurrounded with a good ditch; they have 
two gates, one to the ſouth, facing the adjacent country, 
and the other on the north, next the city ; both of them 
guarded by a company of ſoldiers, to prevent the Chriſ- 
tian ſlaves going out without their keepers. This laſt 
gate faces a ſtraight and handſome ſtreet, at the end of 
which ſtands in the centre of a ſpacious court, a magifi- 
cent moſque, erected by Abdalmumem, king of the Al- 
mohedes ; but being too low for its bulk was raiſed 
fifty cubits higher by his grandſon Almanzor, who alſo 
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built its great tower, or ſteeple, which is only to be 

equalled in height and beauty by thoſe of Rabet, in the 

kingdom of Tremeſen; and of Seville, in Spain; which 
were the works of the ſame architect, This noble ftruc.. 
ture was alſo embelliſhed with carvings of jaſper, marble 

and other coſtly ſtones ; which, together with the noble 
gates of the cathedral of Seville, covered with relievo in 
braſs, that conqueror cauſed to be brought from Spain 
to enrich this new fabric, On the top of the above-men. 
tioned tower were fixed on an iron ſpike four large balls 
of copper, plated ſo thick with gold, that they were 
thought to be made of that rich metal. Theſe were of 
different ſizes, the largeſt capable of containing eight 
ſacks, the ſecond four, the third two, and the uppermoſt 
one ſack of wheat; but Muley Iſhmael took them down 

and had them put in his treaſury. ; 

Under the floor of this — 5 moſque is a deep vault 
of the ſame length and breadth with the building, in 
which is depoſited an immenſe quantity of corn belong- 
ing to the king; but it was originally deſigned for a ca- 
pacious ciſtern to receive the rain-water that fell upon the 
leads, and was conveyed into it by leaden pipes. The 
battlements of the tower are of an amazing height, and 
from thence ariſes a ſpire of about ſeventy feet, on the top 
of which were fixed the above-mentioned balls, 

But to return to the place: before the removal of the 
court to Mequinez, the royal apartments, and thoſe for 
the king's wives and concubines, the ſtate-chambers, and 
the halls of audience, were extremely magnificent; and 
we are told, that the pillars, ceilings, and mouldings were 
all richly gilt. 

The gardens, though far from being regularly deſigned, 


| had ſomething uncommonly grand and noble, they being 
adorned with terraces, fountains, ſpacious fiſh ponds, and 
rich pavilions, ſhaded from the heat of the ſun by delight- 
ful groves of fragrant trees: but in the midſt of this ſplen- 
dour were the remains of other noble buildings, which, 
before the removal of the court, were ſuffered to run to 
decay; and of four hundred aqueducts, ſome were broke 
down, and others ſhamefully neglected. 

In the firſt court of the royal palace, the apartments, 
though erected in the Moreſco ſtile, appeared with ſur- 
priſing grandeur, adorned with baſons and fountains of the 
fineſt marble, and the moſt curious workmanſhip, ſhaded 
with citron, orange and lemon trees. The next court was 
embelliſhed with galleries and colonades of white marble, 
lo exquiſitely wrought, that ſome of the niceſt judges in 
architecture among the Europeans, have beheld them with 
the greateſt admiration, even in their decaying ſtate. In 
this court ſtood alſo a great number of marble vaſes and 
baſons full of water, in which the Moors made frequent 
abolutions before prayer, The ſtables for camels, drome- 
daries, horſes, and mules, were extremely ſplendid. Near 
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containing thirty thouſand loads of corn : theſe were two 
ſtories high, the lower for wheat, and the upper for oats 
and barley, which were conveyed on mules, by an eaſy 
aſcent, to the top of the building, and thence thrown by 
trap-doors into their proper chambers; whence they were 
diſtributed with the fame eaſe, by proper conduits, into 
the ſtables and mangers. | 

The gardens at the farther end of the caſtle towards 
the country, and the park almoſt contiguous to them, 
ſhewed ſome eminent tokens of their former elegance. 
when Moquet was there, theſe gardens had a prodigious 
variety of fruit and other trees, ſhrubs, aud flowers ; and 
were adorned with a noble ſquare, railed in with a marble 
balluſtrade : in the centre ſtood a column, on which was 
placed a lion, both of the ſame ſtone. This lion threw 
from his mouth a fine ſtream of water into a Jarge baſon 
within the rails, on the four corners of which were four 
leopards of white marble beautifully ſpotted with round 
ſpots of green natural to the ſtone, 
be ſeen a variety of wild beaſts, as elephants, lyons, ty- 
gers, leopards, &c. which were kept in buildings prepared 
for their reception, 

At a ſmall diſtance from the palace ſtands the quarter 
of the Jews, inclofed within its own walls, whith have 
but one gate, and that is guarded by the Moors. We 
learn from Mouquet, that when he was there, four thou- 
ſand of thoſe people lived within that precinct. The 
| foreign 


them were two granaries, each of which was capable of 


In the park were to 
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foreign agents, and even ambaſſadors, alſo chooſe to re- cauſes. When a perſon is condemned to ſuffer death, 
{de there, rather than in any other part of the city; but | if he be a plebeian, he is led through the chief ſtreets of 
the Chriſtian merchants commonly live near the Cuſtom- the city to the place of execution, with his hands tied 
touſe, which is about three miles from the palace. The | behind him, and is obliged to proclaim, as he goes, his 
-ws have always been burthened with very heavy taxes, | crime and puniſhment ; and when he comes to the gal- 
notwithſtanding which many of them are extremely rich ; | lows, he is hung up by the feet, and has his throat cut ; 
but it is their conſtant policy, in all theſe deſpotic govern= | but if he be a perſon of high rank, his throat is cut be- 
ments, to make the meaneſt appearance in their dreſs and | forehand, and the hangman, marching before the body, 
houſes, to avoid being ſtill more oppreſſed: even the na- | proclaims his crime. A man guilty of murder is con- 
tural ſubjects of the kingdom are compelled to uſe the | ducted to the nearctt relation of the deceaſed, who may 
ſame expedient, to eſcape the rapacity of the monarch, | either condemn him to ſuffer what death he pleaſes, or 
or his miniſters. Hence the houſes ef all the middling | compound with him for a ſum of money. But if he 
and common people, in every part of the city that is ſtill | denics the crime, he is either baſtinadoed or ſcourged in 
inhabited, make a miſerable appearance. Indeed thoſe | ſo cruel a manner, that he commonly dies under the ex- 
of the alcades, nobles, military officers, and courtiers, |ecutioner's hands. 
are ſtrong, well built, and lofty, encompaſſed with | As Fez is the common emporium of all Barbary, to 
walls, and flat on the top, where they uſually ſpend the | which all the commodities are brought and exchanged, 
evening in treſco, after the African manner, the ſtreets ſwarm with merchants and tradeſmen. The 
The river Ten, which runs through the city, has a | goods imported chiefly conſiſt of ſpices, vermillion, co- 
handſome bridge over it, and turns a variety of mills on | chineal, braſs, iron, ſleel, wire, arms, ammunition, drugs, 
its banks. From this river water is conveyed into all the | watches, ſmall looking-glaſſes, quickſilver, opium, tartar, 
houſes and gardens. | aloes, allum, Engliſh weollen and linen cloths, muſlins, cali- 
| | coes, fuſtians, filks of all ſorts, brecades, 7 her velvet, 
red woollen caps, toys of all ſorts, earthen- ware, combs, and 
SECT. paper. 
| The exports conſiſt in hides and all ſorts of leather, 
Of the moſt conſiderable Cities in the Kingdim of FE; par- particularly the Morocco, which is the manufacture of 
ticularly of the City of FEZ, its ancient Capital, Mgqui- | the country, wool, furs, ſeins, cotton, and flax, cloth of 
EZ, the preſent Capital of the whole Empire, SALLEE, | the tame materials, hor/es, o/trich feathers, pot- aſhes, al- 
MAajJaGAN, TI ANGIER, CEUTA, and i ETUAN, monds, dates, raiſins, figs, olives, honey, ſilk of their own 
manufacture, gold dujt and ducats, of both which the 
HE city of Fez was formerly eſteemed the next in | Jews have the ſole brokerage. 
dignity to that of Morocco, it being the capital of MEquiNEz, the preſent capital of the empire, is ſitu- 
the once powerful kingdom of Fez, and is divided into the | ated in the kingdom of Fez, on the river Sebu, or Sabro, 
Old and New city. The firſt is moſt worthy of notice, it | in a ſpacious and delightful plain, twelve leagues to the 
being near nine miles in compaſs, and one of the moſt | weſtward of Fez, and three to the eaſt of Sallee, This 
populous cities in all Africa. Old Fez is ſituated on the | city is ſurrounded with high walls, at the foot of which 
declivity of two mountains, and in the valley lying be- | are pleaſant gardens. It has many moſques, colleges, 34 
tween them: it is ſurrounded by a ſtrong wall of ſquare | baths, and other public buildings; and it has a continual 
ſtone, flanked with towers. The houſes are ſquare, ter- | market, to which the Arabs reſort from all parts to ſell 
raſſed on the top, without any windows fronting the | their honey, wax, butter, dates, and other commodi- | | 
ſtreet. Thoſe of the wealthy inhabitants, and alſo of | ties. 1 5 
the colleges, moſques, baths, and hoſpitals, have ſpacious | The palace is about four miles in circumference, and 
courts adorned within with galleries, fountains, baſons of | is almoſt ſquare. It ſtands on even ground, and has no 
fine marble, and fiſh-ponds ; and are ſhaded with lemon | hill near it. The buildings are of rich mortar, without 
and orange-trees, which are loaded with fruit throughout | either brick or ſtone, except for pillars and arches; and 1 
the year. Theſe ſtructures are plentifully ſupplied with | the mortar ſo well wrought, that the walls reſemble one 1615 
water from the river Fez, which here divides itſelf into | entire piece of terrace: they are formed in wooden caſes, 2:37; 
ſix branches, and turns about four hundred mills. within which the mortar is rammed down by the Chri- 
The city has ſeven gates, but no ſuburbs : the ſtreets | tian ſlaves, much in the ſame manner as the paviors 
are narrow, but generally ſtraight, each of which is | among us drive down the ſtones ; they all raiſe together 
ſecured at night by gates at either end, and none are ſuf- | heavy pieces of wood, and keep time in their ſtrokes, | 
fered to pals from one ſtreet to another after that time, | Theſe wooden caſes are built higher as the wall riſes | 80 
except upon extraordinary occaſions, which, when finiſhed, and dry enough to ſtand firmly | 
The moſques are ſaid to amount to five hundred: fifty | without them, the caſes are removed. The whole 
of which are of the firſt rank; among theſe one exceeds | building is exceeding maſſy; and the outer wall, which 
all tbe reſt, and, including the college and cloiſter | ſurrounds the whole, is twenty-five feet thick. [4 
belonging to it, is near a mile and a half in compaſs. It | Mr. Mindus, a gentleman in the retinue of Charles | ' 
has thirty ſtately gates: its roof is a hundred and fifty | Stuart, Eſquire, ambaſſador to the emperor of Morocco in | 
cubits in length, and ei hty in breadth, divided into ſe- | the year 1720, attended his Excellency to ſee the palace, | 
venteen great domes, beſides a conſiderable number of in- | when they were firſt ſhewn ſome Jarge rooms full of men [220 
ferior ones, and the whole ſupported by fifteen hundred | and boys making ſaddles, ſtocks for guns, ſcabbards for | | 
pillars of white marble ; every dome is adorned with | ſcymetars, and other things. From thence they paſſed 4-1 
lamps of a large ſize, and curiouſly wrought. There | through ſeveral large neat buildings, and at length en- if [ 
| are faid to be four hundred ciſterns in the cloiſter, to | tered the moſt inward and beautiful part of the palace, | Wt 
which the people repair to make their uſual ablutions | which has a garden in the middle, placed round with cy- 1 1 
| 
| 


| dcfore prayer. Within the buildings of tnis moſque is a | preſs and other trees. All the columns of this building, 

# ſpacious college, in which divinity, philoſophy, and | which form a colonade of vaſt length, are of marble, and 

4 other ſciences, are taught by their moſt learned men, the | ſaid to be ancient Roman pillars brought thither from 

| Chict of whom is choſen preſident over the reſt, and raiſed | Sallze : the arches and doors of the apartments are finely 

p fo th” dignity of grand mufti. In this college is alſo | adorned. | | | 

= ne of the largeſt libraries in all Africa. From thence they were conducted to another neat re- I 

4 The iuhahitants of this city are ſaid to amount to gular building, with piazzas all round. The area was | 0 

3 three aundre:! thouſand, befides the merchants and other | checquer-work, and in the middle was a row of marble 1 

| Foreigners, I'he principal magiſtrate, who is ſtyled pro- | baſons at certain diſtances, with little channels cut in | 

eit ſof the merchants, has ſeveral inferior maziltrates | ſtone, conveying water from one to the other; and here , 

[ under. him, and uſually reſides in one of th: molt popu- | is a magazine and treaſury. They afterwards viſited the 

lous ſtreets, that ne may be near at hand to puniſh all | inſide of an apartment, where one of the qucens for- 

5 delinquents. This magiſtrate is choſen from among the | merly lived. They alſo ſaw the baths, and ſome beauti- 

* er There is alſo a governor appointed by the | ful cobahs belonging to that apartment. Theſe cbahs 

= King, who has a cady or judge under him, to iry criminal | are lofty _ magnificent rooms, each covered way a 
14 | | 6 ome 
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dome painted a ſky- blue colour, adorned with ſtars, and | 


a golden ſun in the middle, of curious workmanſhip. 
From thence they were led through ſeveral other build- 
ings, conſiſting for the moſt part of oblong ſquares, 
with piazzas, under which the doors enter into the lodg- 
ings, which are generally ground rooms. The doors of 
-ach building are all of one ſize and form, finely inlaid, 


and ſome of them gilt. In one of theſe {quares was a 


fountain, with channels of marble, that formed a neat 
labyrinth. 

The quarter of the Jews is in the heart of the city; 
and, in order foc their ſecurity, they are allowed the 
privilege of ſhutting up their gates at night. T hey are, 
however, abuſed and inſulted by the Bikes as they go 
along the ſtreets, who ſometimes call them cuckolds and 
dogs, and even pelt them with dirt, The noblemen 
ſometimes laſh them ſeverely with their whips, if they 
dare to come in their way as they march along; and, as 
a ſtill greater mark of contempt, they are not ſuffered to 
go out of their quarters with either ſhoes or boots, but 
muſt be bare-footed and bare-legged. All this they en- 
dure with ſingular patience, it being death for them to 
lift up their hand againſt a Zr. 

Cloſe to Meguinex, on the north-weſt fide, and only 
divided from it by a road, ſtands a large negro town, that 
takes as much ground as the city; but the houſes are 
neither ſo high, nor ſo well built. 

SALLEE is ſituated on the banks of the river Buragra, 
which divides it into two parts; the northern, called by 
us Sallee, and by the natives Sela, is encompaſſed by a 
ſtrong wall, about fix fathoms high, and two yards thick, 
on the top of which are battlements flanked with towers 
of a conſiderable height and ſtrength. The ſouthern 
part, which is on the oppoſite fide of the river, is called 
Rabat, or Ravat, and is of much greater extent; the 
high walls with which it is ſurrounded inclofing a great 
number of gardens, orchards, and corn-fields ſo extenſive, 
that wheat may be ſown in them ſufficient to ſerve fifteen 
hundred men. On the ſouth-eaſt quarter ſtands a lofty 
tower, from which ſhips may be ſeen at a great diſtance 
but it is now much lower than it was at firſt. This is 
owing to a flaſh of lightning which ſtruck off a part of 
the top, and cauſed a wide rent on the ſouth ſide, which 
runs from the top to the bottom. This tower is fifty 
feet ſquare, and is built of ſtone, joined by a ſtrong 
cement. It {till ſerves for a land-mark in the day-time, 
and for a light-houſe in the night; and under it are the 
two docks which belong to the town, the one for build- 
ing of ſhips, and the other for them to winter in. 

The harbour is large, but ſhallow, and ſeldom riſes 


above twelve feet at high water; ſo that the corſairs 


which belong to this city are obliged to put into the 
iſland of Fedal, which lies at a ſmall diſtance from it, 
This harbour is efteemed one of the beſt in the country ; 
and yet, on account of a bar that lies acroſs it, ſhips of 
the ſmalleſt draught are forced to unload and take cut 
their guns before they can get into it. It is now de- 
tended by two caſtles, the old and the new; one ſtands 
at the mouth of the river, where the walls are built on 
rocks, and are ſo high as to ſhelter the governor's houſe 
from cannon-ſhot. Its fortifications are very irregular ; 
and within the walls, which are moſtly of ſquare ſtone, 
is a fort juſt before the principal gate, that commands 
the whole town. Next to the ſea- ſide, facing the bar, 
is a baſtion mounted with five pieces of cannon, to ſecure 
the veſlels that lie at anchor in the road. 

The new caſtle is ſeated on the weſt fide, and is a 
ſquare building flanked with towers and battlements like 
the walls of the city. A communication is preſerved be- 
tween one caſtle and the other by means of a high wall 
built upon arches, under which the people paſs and re- 
paſs to and from the ſtrand. The king ſends thither a 
governor, Who has a council choſen from among the 
citizens, All merchandize imported or exported pay a 
tenth part of their value to the government; but the chief 
wealth of the place ariſes from the plunder taken by the 
Sallee rovers, or pirates, which make prizes of all Chri/- 
tian ſhips that come in their way, except there be a 
treaty ſubſiſting with the country to which they be- 
long. 

MAZAGAN is ſituated about ten leagues to the ſouth- 
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ſouth-weſt of Sallee, and is a ſtrong well-built town, wh; 

was held by the Portugueſe for more than a pie uy 
who kept a good garriſon in it to prevent the Mn,” 
from re-poſſeſling themſelves of it. It is Curroungeg 

; | ed 
with a ſtrong wall, ſo thick, that fix horſemen may rid 
abreaſt upon it ajl round the city, and is well furniſheq 
with cannon. In the year 1562, it maintained à fieo 
againſt the A7cor;fh prince, at the head of an army conſiſt. 
ing of 200,009 men; but in 1769, it was reduced by the 
emperor of Morocco, with a much leſs force. 

TANGIER is ſituated about two miles within the {iraie; 

of Gibraltar. This town was anciently called 7128. 
and was the capital of the Mauritanta Tingitana, i; i 
ſituated in thirty five degrees forty minutes north ati. 
tude, in a fine bay, and is ſaid by the Ai ican fabuliſts ta 
have excelled all the cities upon earth in ſize and magni. 
ficence, and to have been ſurrounded by walls of br. 
It had, however, many handſome edifices and palaces 
but being taken by the Portugueſe about the year 1451, 
or 1473, became more conſiderable for its ſirength than 
its beauty. The Portugueſe at length finding the expence 
of keeping it greatly exceeded the advantages they reaped 
from it, readily gave it to the Engliſb, as a part of the 
dowry of the princeſs Catharine of Portugal, upon ker 
marriage with king Charles II. who, at an immenſe ex. 
pence, rendered it one of the ſtrongeſt places on all that 
coaſt; and built a deep mole, which ran three hundred 
fathoms into the ſea, But finding it too chargeable to 
keep, and the parliament refuſing to vote the king the 
ſums required for its maintenance, he cauſed all the 
fortifications to be blown up in 1684; fince which time 
the Maors have endeavoured to re- people it, but have not 
yet been able to reader it more than a mean fiſhing 
town. : 
CE UrA, belonging to Spain, is as conſiderable for its 
advantageous ſituation at the entrance of the Maditer- 
ranean, as for the beauty of its public buildings, and the 
ſtrength of its walls and bulwarks, by which, and a good 
garriſon, it held out an obſtinate blockade againſt an ar- 
my of Moors in It is ſituated on a riling ground, 
at the foot of the mountain of Apes, which projects into 
the ſtraits, and forms the neareſt point to the Spaniſh coaſt. 
t is {till a conſiderable place and a biſhop's ſee, and has 
both a good palace and a noble cathedral, 

The court of Spain likewiſe poſſeſſes, on the African 
coaſt of the Mediterranean, the ports of Melilla and Penm 
de Velez; the latter of which is 75 miles eaſt of Ceuta. 

Twenty-one miles to the ſouth of CEuTa is the city 
of TETUAN, which ſtands upon the riſing of a rocky 
hill on the ſtraits mouth : but is neither large nor ſtrong, 
it being only ſurrounded by a wall made of mud and 
mortar, framed in wooden caſes, and dried in the ſun. 
It does not contain above eight hundred houſes ; but 
the inhabitants, by piracy, and a good trade for raiſins, 
honey, wax, and leather, are generally in pretty good 
circumſtances, though they dare not let it be known, leſt 
the government ſhould fleece and oppreſs them. 

The ſhops, which are very ſmall, have no doors; but 
the maſter, having opened the ſhutters, jumps in, and 
ſits croſs-legged upon a place raifed about the height of 
a counter. The goods are diſpoſed round about him in 
drawers, which he can for the moſt part reach, without 
moving out of his place, his cuſtomers ſtanding in the 
ſtreet while they are ſerved. 

The chief ſtrength of the city conſiſts in a garriſon of 
about five hundred men, and four hundred horſe. The 
port is defended by a ſquare caſtle, flanked with towers 
of the ſame materials with the town walls, and in time0 
danger can accommodate a garriſon of five hundied men. 
This harbour affords a ſafe ſhelter to the corſairs, who 
reſort hither in great numbers to take in proviſions ; on 
which account the Spaniards attempted to choak up the 
mouth of the river, by ſinking veſſels laden with ſtones; 
but the Moors found means to remove the obſtacle. 

In the heart of the city is a large dungeon, in which 
they lock up the 1 ſlaves at night, Theſe ar 
very numerous, and uſed with as much ſeverity as in an 
part of Barbary, The inhabitants are chiefly the de- 
ſcendants of the Moors and Fews who were driven from 
Spain in the beginning of the ſixteenth century, the 


| latter of whom carry on a conſiderable commerce. The 
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The houſes are kept ſo continually white-waſhed on 
the outſide, as well as within, that the eyes of the be— 
holders are dazzled by the reflection of the ſun. The 
laſha's palace 1s both a curious and magnificent ſtrue- 
tte; as is likewiſe his villa, about two miles out of 
town. The moſques, and other public {tructures, make 
a noble appearance, though built in the Moreſco taſte. 

The Jus of this city are computed to amount to 
about five thouſand, and are allowed to make wine and 
brandy, They have ſeven ſynagogues, and yet are ſaid 
to have no more than a hundred and ſeventy houſes. 

The city is ſurrounded with a fine country covered 
with gardens, orchards, and villas and on an adjacent 
eminence is a ſpacious burying-ground, adorned with 
ſuch a variety of cupolas, pyramids, and other monu— 
ments, that at a diſtance it reſembles a hne city in mini- 
ature. If to this be added its proſpect towards the ſea, 
and of the adjacent hills and plains, and the courteouſ- 
neſs and affability of the people, which exceeds that even 
in the molt celebrated capital of this empire, we ſhall not 
ſetuple to acknowledge this to be one of the moſt agree- 
able Citics in all Barbary. 


SE WT. VIE 


Of the Province of Suz ; with a conciſe Account of the Cities 
of Mrssa, IEssur, Tacosr, TARUDANT, and 
'TEDS1, 


S we have now taken a view of the principal cities 


of Morocco and Fez, we ſhall ſay ſomething of Suz, 
or Sus, The province of SUz is interſected by ſeveral 
ridges of Mount Atlas, from which many ſprings flow, 
and render the country fruitful in corn, rice, ſugar, dates, 
vines, and indigo. The river Suz, like the Nile in Egypt, 
overflows all the low lands, and, by having canals cut 
from it, enriches all the country through which it paſles. 
This, and the inferior rivers, turn a great number of ſugar 
and corn-mills ; and the indigo, which grows wild in 
all the low grounds, is of a very bright colour, and is 
prepared and exported in great quantities. The inha- 
bitants, who are chiefly Berebers, or ancient natives, are 
diſtinguiſhed by their induſtry ; and many of them who 
live in towns become wealthy, and are much more po- 
lite than the natives of Fez and Morocco but the cities 
of this province are neither conſiderable for their 
ſtrength, ſize, nor beauty. 

The city of Messa is ſeated on the river Suz, where 
it diſcharges itſelf into the ſea, and is divided into three 
diſtinct quarters about a mile diſtant from each other, 
and each quarter incloſed by its own walls. The inha- 
bitants cultivate the a ljacent lands, which are fertilized 
by the overflowing of the Suz; but when it fails to riſe 
above its banks, the natives are obliged to live chiefly on 
cates, which are here much coarſer than in other parts 
of Africa. As the river forms no harbour, the natives 
have little or no foreign commerce; and the ſhore being 
flat and ſhallow, whales are ſometimes caſt upon it. 

About three or four miles from Meſſa, on the ſame 
river, ſtands Tess8UuT, or TEceuT, which, like the 
former, is divided into three parts; but is much larger 
and more populous, In the centre is erected a ſtately 
moſque, through which runs a branch of the river. 
Teſjut is ſuppoſed to contain four thouſand families, moſt 
of which are induſtrious and in good circumſtances ; for 
the ſugar manufacture flouriſhes here; and the fineſt Mo- 
rocco leather is dreſſed in this place, and exported from 
hence in great quantities, 

 Tacoasr, or Tacosr, the largeſt city in the pro- 
Vince, 1s built in a ſpacious and fertile plain, and was 
ſurrounded with walls, which are now decayed. It is 
laid. to contain eight thouſand families, four hundred of 
which are Fews; and though the reft are Mahometans, 
they neverthelels preſerve a kind of religious veneration 
tor St. Auſtin, who, they ſay, was born here. It enjoys 
two markets in a week, to which the Arabs and Moors 
—_ with their commodities, and the negroes to buy 

oth, | 

Tarupant is ſituated near the Atlantic Ocean, in lati- 
tude thirty degrees, and, though a ſmall place, is in a 
flouriſhing condition, and carties on a conliderable com- 

10 


merce with the Berebert, who reſort to its markets. Its 
buildings are handſome, and the adjacent plains fertile. 
It was once the reſidence of its own princes, ho adorned 
it with handſome edifices, as it is now that of the go- 
vernors of the province. 

TeDs1 is a conſiderable town, which chiefly ſubſiſts by 
the cultivation of ſugar, and contains about five hundred 
inhabitants. Its market on Mondays is reſorted to by 
merchants from many diſtant parts of Barbary, and even 
from Nigritia. Its trade conſiſts in cattle, leather, linen 
and woollen cloths, ſugar, wax, honey, butter, and iron 
tools. The Jews here are rich and numerous, and the 
people of the town are much commended for their cour- 
teous behaviour to ſtrangers. 


ser. E. 
A conciſe Deſcription of TATILETH and GESuIA. 


E ſhall now give a conciſe account of TAFILET, 
which was once a kingdom of itſelf, though 
now ſubject to Morocco. This kingdom has its name from 
its capital, and is. a long tract of dry and barren ground, 
which runs almoſt eaſt and weſt, it being bounded on 
the north by Fez and Treſmeſen; on the ſouth by Za- 
hara, or the Deſart ; on the eaſt by the country of the 
Berebers; and on the welt by Morocco and Sux. Its 
extent, including the provinces of [taat, Darha. Sakrah, 
and Tuct, is very conſiderable, and variouſly computed ; 
but the country is for the moſt part ſo hot and ſandy, 
that it produces little corn and fruit. The only place 
where they can raiſe barley is along the banks of the 
river, and even there it grows in ſmall quantities; ſo 
that none but perſons of diſtinction are able to purchaſe 
it; while the common people live chiefly upon dates and 
the fleſh of camels, both which are here in great plenty : 
yet indigo grows without art or culture, and yields a 
more vivid and laſting blue than that produced in our 
American plantations. They have abundance of o/triches 
of a prodigious ſize, the gell of which they cat. The 
chief commerce of the natives of Tafilet, beſides the in- 
digo above-mentioned, conſiſts in their dates, and in a 
iort of leather made of the hides of a creature called the 
dantos. They alſo make a ſort of ſtriped ſilk of various 
colours, much uſed by the Moors and negroes; alſo fine 
caſſocks and caps for the men, veils for the women, cu- 
rious carpets, and the like. 

The king or emperor of Morocco, among his other 
titles, takes that of lord of Tafilet and Darha, and fre- 
quently permits the prince, whom he ſends thither go- 
vernor, to take the title of king of Tafilet. 

The city of Tafilet, which is the capital of this king- 
dom, is ſeated on the river of the ſame name, and has a 
ſtrong caſtle, ſuppoſed to have been built by the Berebers, 
who have here the name of Fitelis, and are induſtrious, 
and rich in camels, horſes, and other cattle. I his city 
is reſorted to by merchants, not only from ſeveral parts 
of Barbary, but even from Europe. The people are 
affable and civil to ſtrangers, but the Arabs are much 
addicted to ſuperſtition. 

Adjoining to this kingdom is GesULA, which is alſo 
ſubject to Morocco, and is bounded by Tafilet on the cait, 
by Darha on the ſouth, by Suz on the welt, and by Mo- 
| rocco on the north; but its extent and boundaries cannot 
be laid down with any degree of exactneſs. 

Though the country is-moſtly dry and barren, it has 
many mines of copper and iron, which are worked by 
the natives, who alſo fabricate thoſe metals into all the 
utenſils uſed in Barbary; and theſe they exchange for 
horſes, linen, and woollen cloths, ſpices, and the other 
commodities they want, either by carrying them into other 
parts of Barbary, or by the frequent fairs they hold in 
their plains, or in their large towns, ſome of which con- 
tain a thouſand houſes, or more. They have one fair in 
particular, kept in a large plain, that laſts two months, 
to which ſtrangers reſort from moſt parts of Barbary and 
Nigritia; and it is ſaid, that though theſe ſtrangers 
amount to at leaſt ten thouſand perſons, beſides their 
ſervants and cattle, they are all maintained at the public 
expence, there being perſons appointed to dreſs their 
proviſions, and to furniſh them with all other neceſſaries, 


which is done without tumult or diſturbance, Iwo cap- 
tains, 
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tains, with a ſufficient body of ſoldiers, prevent all diſ- 
orders; and if a thief be taken, he is immediately put to 
death, and his fleſh chrown to the dogs. 

They have a remarkable cuſtom, which is, that when 
at war with any neighbouring ſtate, they obſerve a truce 
three days in the week with all ſtrangers, for the encou- 
ragement of trade; the ſame truce is likewiſe obſerved 
during the two months of the above fair. 

This country produces very little wheat, but plenty of 
barley, dates, good paſture, and variety of cattle, Ihe 
inhabitants are ſaid to be ſo numerous, as to be able to 
bring ſixty thouſand men into the field, Their dreſs is 
only a ſhort ſtriped woollen or linen jacket, with half 
ſleeves, over which they throw a long coat or gown of 
coarſe woollen cloth, under which hangs either a dagger, 
or a ſhort two-edged ſword- Their other weapons, when 
at war, are the ſcymitar, ſpear, and ſhort gun. 

A part of this country was once conquered by the Por- 
tugueſe ; but the natives ſoon recovered their liberty, 
which they enjoyed till they were ſubdued by the em- 
peror of Marocco. 


er. X. 
Of the different Inhabitants of Morocco. Their Perſons, 


Dreſs, Entertainments, Manners, and Cuſtoms, 


HE inhabitants of this empire are compoſed of a 

mixture of different nations, particularly of the 
Moors, who are chiefly the deſcendants of thoſe who 
were driven out of Spain; and, though poor and op- 
preſſed, are very numerous, eſpecially on the ſea-coaſt ; 
but they have no trading veſſels, nor carry on any im- 
mediate commerce with foreign nations. Theſe are ſaid 
to be covetous, ſuperſtitious, great cheats, jealous, vin- 
dictive, and treacherous. | 

The Berebers, or, as they ſtyle themſelves, the ancient 
natives, are people who {till follow their old cuſtoms, 
uſe their ancient language, and live in huts on the moun- 
tains, for the ſake of enjoying their liberty, they having 
never yet been entirely ſubdued, 

The Arabs are here very numerous, and range from 
place to place with their herds, cultivate the plains, and 
ſow corn on the moſt fertile ſpots. Theſe are equally 
fond of liberty; and, though they pay a kind of tribute, 
live under cheyks of their own race and chooling. Some 
of their tribes live rather upon plunder than induſtry, and 
cannot eaſily be ſuppreſſed, as they generally live in ſome 
of the moſt inacceſſible parts of the mountains, from 
which they make their excurſions into the low lands, and 
attack the caravans who come in their way. 

The Fews here are for the moſt part ſuch as were 
driven out of Spainand Portugal; and, though they bear 
a very bad character, are ſuftered to be the chief traders, 
factors, minters, and bankers in the empire; and it is 
ſaid that, by their frauds and impoſitions, they make 
themſelves ample amends for the heavy taxes with which 
they are loaded. 

The renegadoes, though leſs numerous than in Algzers 
and Tunis, yet make a diſtinct claſs of people; but are 
almoſt as much deteſted by the reſt of the inhabitants as 
by the Chri/tians. Theſe guard the gates of the royal 
palaces and fortified places; and ſome of them are diſtri- 
buted among the governors of the provinces, who are to 
employ them as occaſion offers. | 

The flaves make another conſiderable claſs ; they are 
here alſo very numerous, and are much more inhumanly 
treated than in Algiers and Tunis, Theſe all belong to 
the king, who cauſes them to be employed in the hardeſt 
labour, and the vileſt offices, almoſt without intermiſſion. 
The poor pittance allowed them daily, conſiſts of a pound 
cake of coarſe barley-bread, dipped in a little oil, which 
they are ſometimes forced to put in their mouths with 
one hand, while the other is employed in ſome painful 
drudgery. Their dreſs conſiſts of a long coarſe woollen 
coat, with a hood, which ſerves them for cap, ſhirt, coat, 
and breeches. In this wretched ſituation they are har- 
neſſed in carts with mules and aſſes, and more unmerci- 
fully laſhed for the leaſt inadvertency or intermiſſion of 


their labour, though perhaps ſolely owing to their ſtrength 
| | 
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being quite exhaufted by hunger, thirſt, and 
Their lodging at night is a ſubterraneovs dungec 
ten yards in diameter, into which they deſcend by 
ladder, which is afterwards drawn up, and the mouth 
the priſon covered with an iron grate. In ſhot th 
inhuman taſk-maſters take a ſingular pleaſure in oy 
menting theſe unhappy people: they however excent 
thoſe that are married from hard labour; a favour . 
is indulged the women, on account of their breedins _ 
nurſing a new brood of ſlaves : but theſe are neith 
better fed, clothed, nor lodged than the reſt, = 

The language of this country is the Arabeſt, or m 
dern Arabic, which is ſpoken not only in all the Frag 
towns, villages, and tents of this empire, but is onde? 
ſtood throughout all Barbary, and indeed throuvhcut the 
Turkiſh dominions. p « 

The dreſs of the people of Morocco is not ungraceful 
The men wear ſhort ſhirts, with very broad ſleeves that 
ſometimes hang down; but are more frequently tucked u 
to keep them cool. They have linen breeches tied dont 
their waiſt next their ſkin. Over their ſhirt they wear a 
cloth veſt, or waiſtcoat, very ſhort, made to fit cloſe to the 
body, and faſtened with ſmall buttons and loops ſet cloſe 
together, which is often embroidered with gold or ſilver 
thread. Round the waiſt they tie a ſcarf of ſilk or ſtuff 
in which they ſtick large knives, with the handles either 
of ſome valuable metals or ivory inlaid, and the ſheaths 
tipt with filver. The outer garment is either the 40. 
hague, or the albornooce; the former is a piece of fine 
white woollen ſtuff, five or fix yards in length, and about 
one and a half broad, which they wrap round them aboye 
and below their arms; a dreſs which reſembles the drapery 
of antique figures: the albornooce is either made of cloth 
or woollen ſtuff napped, and has ſome reſemblance to a 
ſhort cloak; but is joined a little way before, from the 
neck downwards, having two or three rows of ſhort 
ſtripes worked in the ſtuff, and fringed at the ends : the 
bottom and ſides are edged with a deep fringe, and at the 
neck behind there hangs a peaked cowl, with a taſſel at 
the end. With this cowl they can cover their heads to 
keep off the weather. On their heads, which they always 
keep ſhaved, they wear a little red cap, which they make 
into a turban, by rolling muſlin about it; but when they 
go into the country, they wear a handſome cane hat, to 
keep off the ſun. The alcaides have a broad leather 
belt, embroidered with gold, in which they hang their 
ſcymitars. They all go bare-legged, but wear flippers 
of red and yellow leather without heels. 

The Moors in general dreſs after this manner, without 
any other difference than in the richneſs and fineneſs of 
the ſtuffs ; only the upper garment worn by the poor is a 
coarſe, thick, woollen cloth, with holes at the top to put 
their arms through, inſtead of ſleeves: this reaches to 
their knees, and hangs looſe about their bodies, 

Whenever the women go abroad, they dreſs nearly like 
the men, their upper garment being the alhague juſt men- 
tioned, with which they cover their heads, bringing it 
down over their foreheads cloſe to their eyes, and under- 
neath tie a piece of white cloth to hide the lower part of 
the face. The alhague covers all but their legs, which, 
when they are at home, or viſit from the tops of their 
houſes, are generally naked ; only ſome ladies of ſuperior 
rank have their drawers ſo long that they reach to their 
feet, and hang in great looſe folds about their legs. They 
wear the ſame kind of ſlippers as the men. Within doors 
they have only a ſingle binder about their foreheads, and 
their hair hangs behind in two large plaits at full length, 
They alſo wear at home a veſt open from the boſom to 
the waiſt, to ſhew their embroidered ſhifts ; and faſten 
large pieces of muſlin to the fleeves of their veſt, which 
hang down very low, in the manner of ruffles, They 
wear a ſhort petticoat over their drawers, have large ear- 
rings in their ears, with bracelets on their arms and legs. 

he women are remarkable for their fine eyes, and 
ſome of them have very beautiful ſkins, which Mr. in- 
dus, one of the Engliſb ambaſſador's retinue in the year 
1720, ſays they had ſometimes an opportunity of oblerv- 
ing; and though a man might live a year in one of their 
towns without ſeeing the face of a Mooriſh woman in the 
ſtreets, yet when theſe Engliſh gentlemen met them in 
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the fields, or ſaw them on the houſe- tops, if none of the 
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Moors were in ſight they would unveil, and laugh till 
the appearance of a Mor obliged them to conceal their 
Aces again. ; 

8 above author obſerves, that the men are of a 
(warthy complexion, intermixed with a race of well- 
looking men, ſomewhat fairer than the reſt. "They are 
generally luſty. ſtrong limbed, active, laborious, and en- 
dure with ſurpriſing reſolution the heats of ſummer and 
the cold rains of winter. Thus a meſſenger will go from 
Ttuan to Mequinex, which is a hundred and fifty miles, 
tor a Barbary ducat, of the value of three ſhillings and 
fixpence; and when caught in a ſtorm of rain, will 
only look out for a buſh or high ſtone, and ſitting down 
on his hams, with his back towards it, remain in that 
poſture the whole night or, if the weather be fair, will 
wrap himſelf up in his clothes, and paſs the night ſleep- 
ing on the graſs. It is ſaid that the moſt famous footmen 
will go a hundred and eighty mites in three days, They 
ſwim the rivers, even in the depth of winter, if not de- 
terred by the rapidity of the current; and when they take 
a journey of ſeven or eight days, carry only a little meal 
and a few reifins or figs in a ſmall goat's ſkin. 

When a Moor is diſpoſed to give an entertainment to 
his neighbours, his women go to the top of the houſe, 
where they continue til] the gueſts are gone, Their en- 
tertainments generally conſiſt of c/cu/u, which is thus 
made: they put fine flour into a large flat pan, and moiſ- 
tening it with water, roll it up into ſmall balls. Theſe 
they put into a kind of colander, that ſerves for the cover 
of a pot, in which meat and fowls, are ſtewing ; whence 
it receives the heat and ſteam. As ſoon as it is enough, 
it is put into a diſh, and ſtrong broth*being poured over 
it, they put in the meat and fowls, and ſerve it up. Their 
diſhes are either pewter or earthen-ware, wide at the top 
and narrow at the bottom, ſomewhat like a high crown- 
ed hat turned with the crown downwards. 

They fit cro!s-Jegged on the floor, placing their diſhes 
on a large piece of Moreccs leather, that ſerves both for 
table and table-cloth. While they eat, a ſervant ſtands 
by with a great bow] of water in one hand, and a narrow 
long piece of blue linen in the other, to wipe their right 
hands, with which they pull the victuals to pieces, it be- 
ing generally ſtewed to rags. | hey never ule the left 
hand in eating, becauſe that is always uſed on neceſſary 
and leſs cleanly occaſions. — Theſe cuſtoms are in exact 
conformity to thoſe which prevail at Otahezte, and many 
other iſlands in the midſt of the great Pacific Ocean. 

They eat without ſpeaking, and after their meals drink 
water or ſherbet, their religion forbidding them the uſe 
of wine and all other intoxicating liquors; yet moſt of 
them will get drunk with ſtrong drink of any kind, if 
they can get it. They are ſo very fond of butter-milk, 
which is their chief deſert, that when they would ſpeak 
of the extraordinary ſweetneſs of any thing, they com- 
pare it with that, | 

They bury their butter in the ground to make it keep, 
and do not diſlike it when it is three or four years old. 

They alio wrap up the cauls, ſuet, and fat of cows, 
theep, and goats in great rolls, which in winter are ſold 
to the poor inſtead of butter, Their bread is, however, 
extremely cheap and good. 

When they are in their houſes, they are always fitting 

or lving on mats; and if they ever go out on foot, it is 
never farther than to make a viſit, unleſs their bulineſs 
requires it; but they daily ſpend five or ſix hours before 
their doors, ſitting on their hams, for they think it ex- 
tremely ridiculous for any one to walk up and down a 
room: + Why, ſay they, ſhould a man remove from 
* one end of the room to the other, without apparent 
caute? Cannot he as well ſtay where he is, as go to 
the other end, merely to come back again ?” 
It is here reckoned ſo ſhameful a thing for a man to 
make water in a ſtanding poſture, that thoſe who are 
found gulity of it are excluded from being evidence in 
any trial, Whether this be in order to prevent any drop 
of their urine falling upon their clothes, which they 
elteem a legal defilement, is not eaſily determined; they 
are, however, very careful to ſquat down, like the fe- 
males, whenever they make this evacuation. —The Laſ- 
cars, and ſome other natives of the Eaſt Indies, have the 
lame practice, | 
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The women in labour bave alſo a ſtrange ſuperſtitious 
cuſtom of ſending to a ſchool for five little boys, four of 
whom are directed to hold the four corners of a cloth, in 
each of which an egg is tied, and running with it through 
the ſtreets, ſing prayers alternately ; upon which the 
Moors come out of their houſes with bottles or pitchers 
of water, which they pour into the middle of the cloth; 
and by this means they expect to have an caſy and quick 
delivery, 


Ee. XI. 


Of the Government of Morocco, the diſpotic Power of the 
Emperor, his Titles, Laws, Revenues, Navy, Land For- 
ces, Manner of making IVar, and the Puniſhments in- 
flifted on Criminals, An account of the Leis of 1 he Litch= 
tield Man of Mur on the Coaſt of Morocco. The Con- 
queſt of Mazagan from the Portugueſe. Ho?:{rties with 
the Dutch, and Ii ar with Spain. 


HERE is not, perhaps, upon earth a more deſpotic 
government than that of Morocco for their reli— 


gion, laws, ancient cuſtoms, and inbred prejudices, all 


conſpire to render the monarch abſolute, and to confirm 
the ſubjects in the moſt abject ſtate of ſlavery. Ihe king, 
or emperor, who has the title of harrf, is not only al- 
lowed to have an uncontroulable property and power over 
the lives and fortunes of his ſubjects, but even over their 
conſciences too; he being the only perſon who, as the 
ſucceſſor of Mahomet, ſets up for being the principal in- 
terpreter of the Koran, and appoints all the judges under 
him. Whenever therefore any of his laws are enacted 
and proclaimed (as they are commonly done by his 
governors in all places of his dominions, that none may 
plead ignorance), they are every where received with an 
implicit and religious ſubmiſſion. His ſubjects are even 
bred up with a noti-n, that thoſe who die in the execution 
of his commands are immediately admitted into Paradiſe ; 
and thoſe that have the honour to die by his hand, to a 
ſtill greater degree of happineſs there. Whence it 
is not ſurpriſing that we find on the one ſide ſuch 
cruelty, oppreſſion, and tyranny ; and on the other ſuch 
paſſive ſubmiſſion and voluntary flavery. | 

When the honourable Charles Stuart, ambaſſador from 
England, appeared before the emperor of Morocco, he 
found him mounted on a black horſe, which the negroes 
fanned, and beat off the flies with cloths; while an um- 
brella was kept conſtantly twirling over the emperor's 
head, to produce a little wind; the man that carried it 
taking care to move as the horſe did, that the ſun might 
not ſhine upon him, His dreſs differed little from that 
of his baſhas; but the hilt of his ſcymitar was of gold, 
ſet with large emeralds; his ſaddle was covered with 
ſcarlet cloth, embroidered with gold, with one piſtol in 
a cloth caſe on the left ſide. His baſhas proſtrated them- 
ſelves before him, kiſſed the ground, and riſing, went up 
to him and kiſſed his feet; which they all do very often 
when he talks to them, and then retire backwards into 
their places. 

The emperor treated the ambaſſador with great civility ; 
he was named Muley Abdalla, and was eighty-ſeven 
years of age, about fifty of which he had ſpent on the 
throne. But though his behaviour to the Eng/i/h was full 
of civility, our author obſerves, he might juſtly be term- 
ed a monſter in the human form, and one of the moſt 
bloody tyrants that ever plagued mankind ; for his life 
was one continued ſcene of exactions, murders, and the 
moſt horrid acts of cruelty, daily exerciſed on his ſlaves 
and his wretched ſubjects. Yet this monſter was eſteemed 
a ſaint; he was continually proſtrating himſelf on the 
earth to offer up his petitions to heaven, and as perpe- 
tually exerciſing wanton acts of inhumanity. By his 
four wives, and the many thouſand women he had had in 
his ſeraglio during his long reign, he is ſaid to have had 
ſeven hundred ſons able to mount a horſe; but the num- 
ber of his daughters is unknown. 

On the ambaſſador's going to viſit one of the emperor's 
ſons, the prince received him fitting on a filk carpet, 
wrought with gold in large flowers, He had two black 
boys fanning him, one of them dreſſed in a veſt of black 
and white flowered velvet, the other's was of yellow vel- 


vet ſpeckled with black. The prince's garment ”_ 
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of rich cloth. of gold. "The Engliſh had chairs brought 
them, and ſat down for ſome time, the ambaſlador talk- 
ing to the pri..ce by one of the captives, who reſted him- 
ſelf on his hands and knees at the threſho]d of the door; 
and, when he ſpoke to the prince, proſtrated himſelf al- 
moſt cloſe to the ground, 

The tyranny of the emperors of Morocco is chiefly 
exerciſed on the Moors and ſlaves; for the Arabs, al- 
though they are tributary, are not to be treated with 
fuch rigour. 

The emperor has here eſtabliſhed a branch of deſpo- 
tiſm, which renders him extremely powerful and for- 
midable; that is, his being the ſole heir to all his ſubjects, 


in virtue of which he ſeizes on all their effects and makes 
only ſuch proviſion for their es proper ; 
frequently leaving them entirely deſtitute of ſupport. 


To preſerve, however, ſome ſpecious ſhadow of juſtice, 
he alloys the mufti a kind of ſuperiority in ſpirituals, 
and the meaneſt ſubject the power of ſummoning him 
before the mufti's tribunal ; but the danger of ſuch an 
attempt, which would probably be no leſs than death, 1s 
alone ſufficient to deter any man from it. 

The titles aſſumed by the emperors of Moroces are 
thoſe of moſt gracious, mighty, and noble emperor of 
Africa, king of Fez and Morocco, Tafilet, Suz, Dahra, 
and all the AMgarbe and its territories in Africa; grand 
Hari, or xarif (that is ſucceſſor, or vicegereat) of the 
great prophet Mabomet. | 

The judges are either ſpiritual or temporal, or rather 
eccleſiaſtical and military: the muftiz and eadis are judges 
in all religious and civil affairs; and the baſhas, go 
vernors, aicaides, and other military officers, of thoſe 
affairs that relete to the ſtate and the army. Theſe are 
all the moſt obſequious ſlaves to their prince, and the 
molt rapacious tyrants to his ſubjects; for from them 
they can obtain neither juſtice nor favour without a bribe, 
Indeed it cannot be «otherwiſe in an arbitrary govern- 
ment, where the higheſt poſts are bought of the prince 
at a moſt extravagant rate, and only enjoyed by paying 
an exorbitant tribute to him; and bribing the courtiers 
about the monarch's perſon to prevent their being ſup- 
planted by ſlan erers, or higher bidders. 

Another very conſiderable branch of the revenue ariſes 
from the piratica] trade, which brings the greater ſums 
into the emperor's treaſury, as he is at no expence, either 
in fitting out veſſels, or maintaining the men, and yet 
has a tenth both of all the cargo and of all the captives : 
beſides which he obtains all the reſt by paying fifty crowns 
per head; by which means he engroſſes all the flaves, 
whoſe ranſom he fixes at a very high rate; and while 
they ſtay, has all the profit of their labour, without al- 
lowing them any other maintenance than a little bread 
and oil; nor any other aſſiſtance, when ſick, than what 
medicines they receive gratis from a Spaniſh convent, 
which he tolerates, and which is forced to pay him an 
annual preſent for that toleration, beſides furniſhing the 
court with medicines, and the ſlaves who are unable to 
work with lodging and diet. 

Another branch of his revenue conſiſts in the tenth 
part of all cattie, corn, fruit, honey, wax, hides, and 
other produce, which is exacted of the Arabs and Be- 
rebers, as well as the natives, and are farmed by his 
baſhas, governors, and alcaides, 

The 7ews and Chriſtians alſo pay a capitation ; the 
former of {ix crowns per head on all males from fifteen 
years and upwards, beſides arbitrary impoſts and fines. 
That on the Chri/tians, for the liberty of trading in his 
dominions, riſes and falls according to their number, and 
the commerce they carry on; and when once ſettled 
there, they cannot Jeave the country without forfeiting 
all their effects to the crown. 

The duties on imports and exports are another branch 
of his income; but as the trade of Morocco is not very 
conſiderable, the amount of it cannot be great. Indeed 
conſul Hatfield has computed the whole annual revenue 
to amount to no more than five hundred quintals of 
ſilver, each quintal, or hundred weight, worth ſome- 
what above three hundred and thirty pounds ſterling: 
fo that the whole, according to him, amounts to no more 
than one hundred ſixty-five thouſand pounds; a very 
mall revenue for ſo large an empire. But the prince has 
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little occaſion for money, ſince he has almoſt every th; 
without it; beſides, the neceſſaries and luxuries * 
are exceeding cheap. 

The navy of Morocce has conſiderably increxf. 
the laſt twenty years. In 1775, authentic accounts .c 
the naval force here, made it to conſiſt of eight ien 
twelve galliots, and four xebecs, at the differen: pom 
of Laracha, Tetuan, Sallee, and Tangier, Thef. hies 
were manned with upwards of three thouſand W 
It is a ſingular happineſs to the Chriſdian traders, that in 
the whole empire there is not one gond harbour; that ge 
Sallee, which is the beſt, being almoſt dry at low water. 
and has beſides a very inconvenient bar, which preyent: 
ſhips of any burthen from entering. They alſo want 
timber for building ſhips, and tackle for rigging them; 
with which, as well as with powder and ſhot, they as 
furniſhed by England and Holland. So little formidable 
were they at ſea, that, in the year 1716, a ſmall Engliß 
frigate of twenty guns, with an active commander, by 
taking ſome of their ſhips, and running others aſhote, 
{truck ſuch terror among them, that the name of Captain 
De/garno, like that of tome other warriors of diſtinguiſhed 
bravery, was uſed by the women of Sailee and Mamora to 
ſtill their peeviſh children. 

The land forces, among which are the greateſt part of 
the renegadoes, are diſperſed in diſtant parts to garriſon 
che caſtles and forts on the frontiers. The pay of theſe 
foct-ſoldiers is no more than about three ſhillings and 
four-pence a month, with a ſmall allowance of flour; 
and they appear half naked, and half ſtarved, The 
Moors are neither much better paid, nor equipped; but 
the choiceſt troops, both of horle and foot, are the ag 
groes, wno being brought hither from the other fide of 
tae river Senegal, when young, are trained up for the 
army, and attain to tolerable proficiency in the uſe of 
arms. "Theſe are computed to amount, including both 
horſe and foot, to about for / thouſand, and the Jr: 
are pretty near as many. i heſe laſt forces are, however, 
neither raiſed, paid, nor armed at the emperor's ex- 
pence z but, upon any expedition, are ſent to him by the 
alcaides, every one of which is obliged to furniſh his 
particular quota, according to the extent of his govern= 
ment: every town and village being obliged to maintain 
a number proportionable to its extent and conſequence, 
to be armed and ready to march upon the {lighteſt no- 
tice. 

Their martial ſkill and diſcipline is amazingly rude 
and imperfect, if we except their dexterity in riding and 
horſemanſhip. When they engage an enemy, they place 
the horſe on the two wings, and the foot in the centre, 
in the form of a creſcent, and where the ground will 
allow it, the infantry are never more than two ranks 
deep: but theſe have neither diſcipline nor order; tue 
only mark of courage they ſhew, is in beginning the 
attack with a loud ſhout, which is followed by a ſhort 
ejaculatory prayer for victory. The cavalry neareſt to 
the emperor chiefly conſiſt of negroes armed with guns, 
piſtols, and ſcymitars, and that fartheſt from him only 
with muſquets and lances. The infantry are variouly , 
armed, fome with guns, others with bows, ſlings, broad 
ſwords, ſhort pikes, and clubs. With theſe weapons 
they engage the enemy with a kind of enthuſiaſtic fury, 
rather than like a well diſciplined army ; but if they 
meet with a firm oppoſition, are eaſily routed ; and, 
when this is the caſe, are with great difficulty rallies 
again; eſpecially if the enemy be of the fame religion # 
themſelves, ; 

The Arabs and Berebers are ſeldom called in as aux. 
liaries; becauſe, being under a forced ſubjection, the? 
cannot be ſafely truſted. They are, however, required 
to furniſh the emperor's troops with corn, barley, cat, 
butter, oil, honey, c. wherever they encamp. 2} 
Arabs, who are very numerous, and at the ſame 6 
brave and fond of liberty, would ſoon ſhake off the obe, 
were they not kept in awe by the want of good arms. 

The puniſhments inflicted on criminals are the fate 
as thoſe we ſhall find deſcribed in other parts of Barg, 
except ſuch as flow from the arbitrary ſentence of th 
monarchs; as, ſawing aſunder, either length or cv 
wiſe; burning by ſlow fires; and other inſtances 1 
cruelty, that fill the mind with horror at the bare fecit, 
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eſpecially 48 they are frequently inflicted on the innocent, | 
ind are the effects of jealouſy, revenge, detraction, and 
frequently of drunkenneſs or dilappointment. Ihe rene- 
$1405, on attempting to return to Chriſtiauity, are ſtripped 
duite naked, and anointed all over with tallow, and hav- 
= a chain faſtened about their Joins, are dragged from 
on to the place of execution, and there burned, 

To the year 1758, the Luchfield, an Eugliſb man of 
war of fikty guns, together with a tranſport and bomb 
tender, were loſt upon the rocks which run out from the 
weſtern coaſt of Morocco, about thirty miles from Saffy, 
They belonged to a ſquadron under the command of coin- 
modore Keppel, which was proceeding to reduce the 
land of Goree, Three hundred and eighty-eight per- 
(,ns were ſaved from the three ſhips, among whom were 
three women, and an infant; 130 periſhed on board the 
Litchfield. The Mzzoriſh peaſants treated thoſe wretched 
ceople with great inhumanity; but, in conſequence of the 
interpoſition of the Daniſh conſul reſiding at Sallce, they 
were provided with necellaries, and conducted to Me- 
yore; and, by orders from the emperor, captain Bartin 
of the Litchfield, and all the officers, were ſuffered to be 
at large; but the common men were employed in labo- 
rious occupations for four months, when, the terms of 
the ranſom being adjuſted, they were conducted to Sallee, 
and there embarked on board an Z#ng/ih man of war, 
which conveyed them to Gibraltar, and from thence they 
proceeded immediately to Engiard, During their ſta) 
at Morocco, the officers received many civilities and much 
relief from one of the emperor's wives, whole grandfather 
had been an Engliſb renegadoe, ; 

In the year 1769, the emperor beſieged and took the 
city of Mazagan from the Portugueſe, and that ſame year 
entered into treaties with the courts of Spain and Pyr- 
tugal, In 1774, he entered into a league with the A.- 
gerines, to diſpoſſeſs the Chri/tian powers of the ſettle- 
ments held by them on the coaſts of Africa, which 
cauied the court of Madrid to declare war againſt him. 
Melilla and Penin de Veloz, places which the Spantards 
hold on the coaſt of Morocco, were beſieged by the em- 
peror; but being bravely defended, ſucceſsfully reſiſted 
his attacks. On the commencement of the following 
year, the emperor declared war againſt the ſtates-general 
of the United Provinces, The Dutch endeavoured to pur- 
chaſe the reſtoration of peace, by {ending preſents to this 
prince, but in vain; the preſents were accepted, but 
hoſtilities were not ſuſpended, 

The emperor having failed in his attempts to poſſeſs 
himſelf of the SHaniſß forts, ſent an embaſſy to Span to 
treat of peace; but the court of Madrid preſcribed, as the 
conditions, that the emperor ſhould pay four millions of 
dollars for the expences of the war; ſhould yield a tract 
of country round each of the fortifications which were 
held by the Spaniards on his coaſt; and ſurrender to 
Spain the port of Tetuan, and the iſland of Matador. But 
ſuch humiliating conditions, dictated whilſt a formidable 
fleet was preparing to attack Algiers, were rejected with 
diſdain by the Maoriſb prince, uhen the deſign upon 
that neighbouring ſtate proved abortive: acts of hoſtility 
nave therefore been carried on at fea, by the ſhips of the 
two powers, ever ſince. 

During the memorable blockade and ſiege of Gibraltar, 
which continued from June 1779 to the beginning of 
the year 1782, very little ſuccour was thrown in to the 
beſieged by the Moors from the African ſide of the ſtraits ; 
and ſuch produce of the country as was procured, was in 


conſequence of large preſents, and much attention paid to 
the emperor, 


. 
Of the Religion, Superſtitions, and Inorance of the People of 


Morocco. 


HE eſtabliſhed religion, both among the Msaors and 
| Arabs, is the Mahometan, of the ſect of Melech. 
The Moors are in particular extremely ſuperſtitious, and 
expreſs a more than common abhorrence againſt all 
Chriſtians, to whom they uſually give the.name of dogs. 

a particular days they are ſaid to place a variety of 
Proviſions on the tombs of their deceaſed relations; and 
ur) with them gold, ſilver, jewels, and other treaſures, 


| 
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to enable them to live the more at their ea in the other 
world. But theſe are rather Pagan than Mabometan 
ſuperſtitions, They are allo ſeid to d.g their graves 
narrow at the top, and broad at the bottom, in order to 
give the deceaſed more room, and greater facility in ga- 
thering up their bones at the refurrection ; on which ac- 
count, they never inter two perſons in one grave, The 
pay a great veneration to theſe ſepulchres, embelliſhing 
them with tomb-ſtones, cupolas, and other ornaments, 
forbidding all Chri/tians to approach them. Every Fri— 
day, which is their ſabbath, theſe ſepulchres are crowded 
with men and women in a blue drets; but moſtly by the 
latter, they being allowed to repair thither to pay their 
tribute of tears and prayers for the dead; and by prieſts, 
who have generally cells in the nciz hbourhood of the 
burying places, which are out of town, and for a little 
money join their devotions with a ſceming zeal and fer— 
vency. | 

In their moſques they behave with great decency, and 
ſeeming devotion; and if a man be convicted of having 
abſented himſelf from them during eight days, he is for 
the firſt ſault rendered incapable of being a witneſs in 
any court of judicature, is fined for the ſecond, and 
burnt as a heretic for the third : but as for the women, 
they are never permitted to enter them, they being ob- 
liged to pray at home, or at the ſcpulchres juſt men- 
tioned, 

They allow ſalvation for all, of what nation or re- 
ligion ſoever, that die before they are fifteen years of age: 
but to none beyond it, except to the /Jah:metans of 
their own ſet. They, like the other Mabemetans, rec- 
kon ideots and madmen among their ſaints of the firſt 
claſs, and build chapels to them after their death, which 
are viſited with great devotion, and are eſteemed ſanc- 
tuaries for all crimes, except treaſon. As the Koran for- 
bids all games of chance, that prohibition is ſo ſtrictly 
obſerved in Merocco, that the people of all ranks con- 
tent themſelves with playing at chefs, draughts, and the 
like games, and expreſs the utmoſt abhorrence for cards, 
dice, &c. and if any perfon has loſt his money at any 
game, and complains of it to the cady, he will order it 
to be immediately reſtored to him, and the winner to be 
baſtinadoed or fined, Indecd they uſually play only for 
a treat of coffee, or ſome other trifle, 

They ſuffer neither Chriſtians nor Jeu to enter into 
their moſques, or to have any carnal converſation with 
theti women; and if any of them are found puilty of 
either, they muſt turn Mabometans, or be burned or 
impaled alive. They are ftrict obſervers of their rama- 
dan, or lent ; and the very corſairs, though the baſeſt 
villains under the fun, will keep this long faſt on ſhip- 
board; and if a reanegads is found to neglect it, he is 
puniſhed with one or two hundced blows on the ſoles of 
his feet. 

It muſt, however, be acknowledged, that they pay the 
utmoſt regard to the name of God, and expreſs great 
abhorrence of the impious cuſtom ſo much in vogue 
among many who call themſelves Chrijtians, of ſwear— 
ing upon the moſt trivial occaſions, which the greateſt 
reſentment cannot provoke them to, much leſs to uſe 
blaſphemous and indecent expreſſions in ſpeaking of the 
Supreme Being. Nor are they ever guilty of duelling os 
murder; they never Kill but in war; for their religion 
allows of no pardon for murder; and it is with the 
utmoſt reluctance that they ever engage in battle with 
thoſe of their own religion, 

They are no leſs commendable for their obſervance 
of ſome of the ſocial duties. Their reſpect and obe- 
dience to their parents, ſuperiors, and even a youncer 
brother to an elder, is very remarkable; for before them, 
they neither dare to fit or ſpeak without being bid. They 
are extremely jealous of the honour of their wives, and 
impatient of the leaſt blemiſh, or ſuſpicion that is caſt 
upon it. They are moderate in their eating, and with 
reſpect to drinking of wine and other intoxicating li- 
quors, it is forbidden by their law: tho? this prohibi— 
tion is perhaps the leaſt obſerved, many even of their great 
men indulging themſelves with drinking them privately. 
However, thoſe perſons, of whatever rank, who abſtain 
from them, and regale themſelves only with coffee, ſher- 
bet, and ſuch ſobcr liquors, are the moſt eſteemed, _= 
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The prieſts and doors of the law are the only per- 
ſons of any learning; tho' a few of the people can read, 
write, and caſt accounts : even theſe are much neglected 
by their princes and nobles, many of whom, like the 
late emperor Muley Iſbmael, can neither write nor read. 

| The people are, however, fond of the pretended ſcience 
vl of aſtrology, and place great confidence in charms. 
bi There are, however, ſome regular ſchools in all their 
14 cities and great towns, for teaching children to read, 
write, and caſt accounts; hut all the books they are 
taught, conſiſt only of ſome ſhort catechiſms, and the 


l | | Koran. When a boy has once gone through the lait, he is 
1 handſomely dreſſed, ſet upon a horſe, and led in triumph 
1 through the town by the reſt of the ſchool- boys. 


CE CT. All 
Of the Trade and Coins of Morocco. 


HE commerce carried on here is almoſt entirely 
confined to the Jews and Chriſtians ; the Moors 
f neither underſtand it, nor have any trading veſlels of 
S's their own; whence the whole navigation is carried on 
1 a by European ſhips, chiefly thoſe belonging to the Engliſb 
ih and French; but this trade is not a fourth part ſo ex- 
tenſtve as it might be. 

The principal goods exported are elephants teeth, 
oſtrich feathers, copper, tin, wool, hides, honey, wax, dates, 
raiſms, olives, almonds, gum-arabic, ſandrac, and fine mats. 

The uſual imports are arms, bullets, gunpotoder, hard 
ware, iron in bars, lead, linen and woollen cloths, all which 
formerly paid a duty of ten per cent. but now only eight ; 
beſides which, the ſhips trading to Morocco pay a barre) 
of gunpowder for entrance, with twelve more for loading 
and anchorage, and twelve to the captain of the port. 
| Yet veſlels failing to and from Gibraltar, pay but half 
[Wk that duty ; this being an indulgence granted by the late 
| | Muley Iſhmael, who had a particular regard for the Eng- 

| | liſd, more than for any other, Europeans. The Engliſh 
and French conſulage is eight dollars; and every French 
and Spaniſh ſhip pays three more to the hoſpital or con- 
vent of Spaniſh friars, founded there for the benefit of 
Chriſtian flaves. But what is extremely detrimental to 
their commerce, is their diſhoneſty ; for they are ſaid to 
cheat all the ſtrangers they can, both in their weights 
and meaſures, particularly in their ſilver- coin, which be- 
ſides its wear, is generally clipped by the Fews ; fo that 
if a man does not carry a pair of ſcales in his pocket, he 
is ſure to be cheated. 

They allo carry on a conſiderable inland trade by 
i their caravans, which ſet out twice a year from Fez to 
|| 1 Mecca and Medina, and carry variety of their woollen 

nt manufactures, ſome of which are very fine and beautiful, 
beſides Morocco leather, cochineal, indigo, and oftrich 
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b bi: |, feathers ; in return for which they bring ſilks, muſlins, 
i and a variety of drugs. They likewiſe ſend large cara- 

: ii " vans into Nigritia, conſiſting of many thouſand camels ;_ 

k i which bring back negro ſlaves, oftrich feathers, ivory, 


| and gold-duſt. 

| The coins of Marocco are of three ſorts. The loweſt, 
called a ſluice, is a ſmall piece of copper a little leſs than 

| | | a farthing; twenty of theſe make a blankit, which is a 

| 

| 


= _ 


- {mall ſilver coin worth about two-pence Englih. This 
laſt is moſt in uſe; and, for want of being milled, is ſo 
liable to be clipt by the Fews, that if care be not taken 
to weigh them, one is ſure to be a loſer; for though 
both the Fews and Moors will uſe their utmoſt endeavours 
to put them off, yet if they be light they will refuſe to 

|| take them, except by weight, in order to be melted again ; 

fi for the Jes, being both clippers and coiners, get con- 

i | fiderably by both. This renders trading very trouble- 

117 ſome, becauſe if one of theſe pieces be but cracked it 

will be refuſed; and yet large payments are generally 

made in that coin, gold being very ſcarce. 
The only gold coin current in this country is the 

TIN ducat, which is not unlike that of Hungary, and is worth 

14); about nine ſhillings ſterling ; and three of them make a 

1 moidore. Merchants accounts are kept by ounces, each 

| | | of which contains four blankits; and four of theſe Jaſt 

. make a ducat accompt, or, as they ſtyle it, a metical. 
| | But in payments to the government they require no leſs. 

900 than ſeventeen and a half for a gold ducat, "Theſe Jaſt 
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GEOGRAPHY, 


Motoces. 


ounces and ducats, or meticals, are Imaginary, \y;, 
reſpect to the three real ſpecies above-mentioned 2 
Mahometan religion not permitting them to bear the eff 
of the prince, or of any other perſon, they arg , 4 
ſtamped with ſome Arabic characters. 7 


rr. . 
Of the Kindgom of AL GIE RS. 


Its Situation, Extent, Provinces, Soil, and Climate. 175 
recent Recovery from its long Suljection to the Pogre, 


E now come to the kingdom of Algiers, which j; 
bounded on the north by the Mediterranean Seu; 
on the eaſt by the river Zaine, the ancient Tuſca, which 
ſeparates it from Tunis; on the ſouth by Zahara, or the 
Deſart ; and on the weſt by the village of Twunt, and 
the mountains of Trara, which ſeparate it from . 
rocco; extending in length, according to Dr. Shay, from 
ſixteen minutes weſt longitude from London to the river 
Zaine, in nine degrees ſixteen minutes eaſt, or four hun- 
dred and ſixty miles. To the welt it is generally about 
ſixty miles broad; but the eaſtern part is no where let, 
than a hundred miles in breadth, 

This country is at preſent divided into three province: 
that of Tremeſen, or Tlemſen, to the weſt z the province 
of Titterie, which lies to the fouth ; and Canſbantia, 
which lies to the eaſt. Each of theſe provinces is go- 
verned by a bey, or viceroy, appointed and removed at 
pleaſure by the dey of Algiers. 

The remarkable chain of mountains ſometimes placed 
between this country and the Zahara, and at others 
reckoned within the dominions of Algiers, is thought to 
be a continuation of Mount Atlas; though theie moun— 
tains are far from being ſo high as they have been repre. 
ſented by the ancients. For the above excellent author 
obſerves, that thoſe parts which he has ſeen are ncatly 
equalled by ſome of the moſt lofty mountains in our 
ifland : and he queſtions whether they are any where ſ0 
high as the Alps or the Appenines. 

The climate of Alg:ers is for the moſt part ſo mode- 
rate, that the country enjoys a conſtant verdure, the leaves 
of the trees being neither parched by the heat of ſummer, 
nor nipt by the cold of winter. They begin to bud in 
February; in April the fruit is in its full ſize, and moſt 
of it is ripe in May. The grapes are fit to gather in June; 
and their figs, olives, and nuts, in Augu/?. But this is not 
every where the caſe; for the ſoil ditters greatly, ſome 
parts being exceſſively hot, dry, and barren ; and on that 
account lie uncultivated, the inhabitants in general being 
very negligent about agriculture : other parts, eſpecially 
the mountainous places of Tenez, Bugia, and Algiers 
Proper, are fertile in corn and other grain, and variety 
of truits; others afford plenty of excellent paſturage, 


ſouthern ſide, and other parts at a diſtance from the ſca- 
coaſt, being wild and batren, harbour a great variety of 
wild beaſts, as lions, tygers, buffalves, wild boars, /tass, 
porcupines, oſiriches, and wild ful; on which account 
they have few towns, and thoſe but thinly peopled, when 
compared with the cities near the ſea; yet being advan- 
tageouſly ſituated for an inland trade, they carry ona 
conſiderable commerce with Biledulgerid, and other coun- 
tries to the ſouth. 

In the year 1767, the piratical ſtates of Barbary 'hrew 
off that ſubjection to the Porte, which they had yielded 
for upwards of 2co years, ever ſince the days of tie 
famous Barbaroſſa. Algiers firſt led the way, by not on 
refuſing, in expreſs terms, to pay the arrears of trivite 
due to the Grand Signior, but to admit any ſuch demand 
in future. | . 


SECT. XV, 


A Deſcription of the principal Places in the IVeftern Governe 
ment of Algiers; particularly the Cities of 1 remeſen, 
Oran, Arzew, Moſtagan, and Tencz. 


* . A! i ol 
E ſhall begin in the weſtern government of e 
wich the deſcription of Tremeſen, or, accores 
to the pronunciation of the Maas and Arabs, Tlemſer, 


1 N agen 
which is ſituated on the ſouthern part of the province“ 
the 


eſpecially the northern coaſt of Tremeſen; while the 
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the ſame name, in thirty-four degrees forty minutes north 
Jatitude, and in three degrees ten minutes welt longitude, 
about thirty miles from the ſea, and ninety ſouth-weſt of 
the city of Oran. It is ſeated on a riſing ground below a 
range of rocky precipices, upon the firſt ridge of which is 
a long narrow piece of level ground, watered by many 
ſprings, which, uniting their ſtreams, fall in a variety of 
caſcades on their deſcent towards the city; the welter- 
moſt of theſe rivulets turning a variety of mills, 

TREMESEN is ſurrounded by a ſtrong wall, forty cubits 
high, flanked with towers, and made of mortar com- 

{ed of lime, ſand, and ſmall pebbles, which being well 
tempered and wrought in a frame, in the ſame manner as 
thole deſcribed at MMeguinez, have acquired a ſolidity 
and ſtrength not inferior to that of ſtone, The gates of 
the city, which are five in number, have draw-bridges 
before them, with other fortifications ; and it is alſo de 
fended by a ſpacious caſtle, built in the modern way with 
courts, halls, and convenient barracks for the janizaries. 
In the city is a large reſervoir of water, conducted thither 
by a ſubterraneous channel, and from thence the u{ual 
demands of the city are ſupplied ; for which purpoſe the 
water is conducted from thence to the caſtle, the moſques, 
and other places. | 

In the weſt part of the city is a ſquare baſon, of Moor- 
% workmanſhip, two hundred yards long, and about 
half as broad; in which, according to a tradition of the 
inhabitants, the kings of Tremeſen took the diverſion of 
failing ; while, at the ſame time, their ſubjects were 
taught the art of navigation : but it appears more pro- 
bable, that this baſon was deſigned as a reſervoir in caſe 
of a ſiege, and to preſerve, at all other times, a quantity 
of water ſufficient to refreſh and fertilize the fine gardens 
and plantations below the city. 

Tremeſen, while it was the capital of the kingdom, was 
divided into feveral wards, or partitions, by ſtrong walls, 
in order, perhaps, the better to put a ſtop to any inteſ- 
tine commotion, or to prolong a ſiege. In the year 1562 
this city contained no leſs than twenty-five thouſand 
well-built houſes, with large ſtreets, and a multitude of 
fine public buildings, particularly five large colleges, 
beſides baths, hoſpitals, &c. But about the year 1670, 
Haſſan, dey of Algiers, laid the greateſt part of the city 
in ruins, as a puniſhment for the diſaffection of its in- 
babitants; ſo that now ſcarcely a ſixth part remains of 
this famous metropolis, which was about four miles in 
circumference. Out of a hundred and fifty moſques, 
there remain no more than eight, each of which has a 
tower of the Doric order, adorned with marble columns ; 
and of a hundred and ſixty public baths, only four are 
now remaining. The Jets had ten ſynagogues, but all 
of them are gone to decay ; and among the ruins are 
leveral ſhafts of pillars, and other fragments of Roman 
antiquities, 

The firſt town on the coaſt worthy of notice, on pro- 
ceeding from the dominions of Morocco, is the city of 
Ox Ax, the reſidence of a bey. This was formerly a 
place of great reſort, and contained fix thouſand houſes, 
chiefly inhabited by clothiers and weavers; and thither 
came the Venetian, Genoeſe, and Catalonian merchants for 
the ſake of trade. It is lituated in the thirty-ſeventh de- 
gice forty minutes north latitude, and had ſeveral noble 
moſques, beſides caravanſeras, hoſpitals, baths, and other 
Public buildings ; but it is now much reduced from its 
ancient extent and grandeur, and is no more than about 
a mile in compaſs. 

It is ſituated on the ſea- coaſt, upon the declivity, and 
near the foot of a high mountain, on the ſummit of which 
are two caſtles. In the upper part of a large valley, 
which ſpreads itſelf at the foot of this mountain, is a 
ſpring of excellent water, which, forming a rivulet, 
adapts its courſe to the ſeveral windings of the valley, 
and, paſſing under the walls, plentifully ſupplies the city 
with water. At every opening of this valley appears a 
proſpect perfectly romantic, conſiſting of the intermin- 
pled view of precipices, plantations of orange-trees, and 
rills of water trickling down from the rocks, and form- 
ng cool and delightful retreats. Near this fine ſpring is 
another caſtle, which is alſo an important defence to the 
City, Three of theſe caſtles are regular poligans; but 
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the higheſt upon the ridge, and the eaſtermoſt of thoſe 
before the town, are built like our old Zng/i/h caſtles, 
with battlements and Joop-hboles. 

This city was taken by the Spanzards in the year 1505, 
after which they built ſeverai beautiful churches and 
other edifices in the Reman ſtyle; and alſo imitated the 
Romans in carving, upon the triezes and other convenient 
places, inſcriptions in their own language in large cha- 
racters : but after this city had continued in the poſſeſ- 
lion of the Spaniards above two hundred years, it was 
retaken by the Algerines in the year 1708. 

At the diſtance of thrce miles from Oran is ARZEW, 
the ancient Arſenaria, behind which the country extends 
in rich champain grounds; but on the other ſide is a view 
of the ſea from precipices that are a natural ſafe-guard to 
the place, The water now uſed by the inhabitants is 
drawn from wells below theſe precipices ; but being be- 
neath the ſurtace of the ſea, it is brackiſh, In order to 
procure the advantage of freſh water, the ancient city was 
erected on ciſterns cut in the rock, which received that 
which fell in rains; but though theſe reſervoirs ſtill ſub- 
fiſt, they are applied to a very different uſe, and ſerve 
the inhabitants as caves to dwell in. Some ruins of the 
ancient city are {til} to be ſeen ; capitals, ſhafts, and baſes 
of columns being ſcattered about. Dr. Shaw obſerves, 
that a well-wrought Corinthian capital, of Parian marble, 
when he was there, ſupported a ſmith's anvil ; and that 
he accidentally diſcovered a beautiful AZjaic pavement 
through the rents of a ragged carpet ſpread over it; and 
that there is here alſo a tepulchral chamber, fifteen feet 
ſquare, built plain, without niches, or any other orna- 


Roman capitals on the walls.—The Abbe Fortis relates, 
that a ſimilar diſregard for the remains of Roman magni- 
ficence is frequently viſible on the coaſt of Dalmatia, and 
in the contiguous iilands. | | 

At the diſtance of five miles to the ſouthward of Arzew, 
is a large ſpace of ground filled with pits, from which the 
neighbouring people are ſupplied with falt. "Theſe ſalt- 
pits take up an area of about ſix miles in compaſs, ſur- 
rounded with mountains. This ſpace is in winter a lake, 
but in ſummer the water is exhaled by the heat of the 
ſun, and the ſalt left behind chryſtallized. This com- 
modity, from the facility of digging it, and the ſhort- 
neſs of carriage to the adjacent port, would, under any 
other government, be an invaluable branch of trade, the 
pits being inexhauſtible, 


About ſixty miles to the eaſt of Oran is MosTAGAN, * 


or MosTAGANNIN, which is built in the form of a 
theatre, with a full proſpe&t of the ſea; and on every 
other ſide is ſurrounded with hills, which hang over it. 
In one of the vacant ſpaces, about the middle of the 
town, are the remains of an old Moarißb caſtle, which 
from its form appears to have been built before the in- 
vention of fire-arms. The north-weſt corner of the 
city, which overlooks the park, is encompaſſed with a 
wall of hewn ſtone, and has another caſtle built in a 
more regular manner, and defended by a Turki/h garriſon. 
But thele being over-looked by the adjacent hills, the 
chief ſecurity of the place lies in the citadel, which, 
being erected upon one of the juſt-mentioned eminences, 
commands both the city and the adjacent country. The 
town is well ſupplied with water, and its haven is ſafe 
and commodious. Behind it runs Mount Magaraba, 
which is ſo called from the Magarabas, its inhabitants, 
who are deſcended from the Berebers. This mount ex- 
tends about thirty miles from eaſt to weſt, along the coaſt 


of the Mediterranean. The Magarabas live in tents, 


feed a great quantity of flocks, and annually pay ten 
thouſand crowns to the dey of Alzzers. 

About fifty miles to the eaſt of Maſtagan is the city of 
TENEZ, ſituated at the foot of a hill, and about a league 
from the ſea, where it has a convenient port. This city, 
with its territory, were once ſubject to the kings of Tre- 
meſen ; but the inhabitants taking eee "5 of the in- 
teitine broils by which that kingdom was divided, choſe 
a king of their own : yet they enjoyed their independence 
but a ſhort time ; for their little ſtate became ſoon after 
a prey to the Algerines, who have kept a ſtrong garriſon 
in it ever ſince, The governor reſides in the caſtle, 
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ments, though there are ſeveral Latin inſcriptions in 
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which was once the royal palace. The adjacent territory | 
is very fertile in corn, fruits, and paſturage, and produces 
honey and wax. 

Still farther to the eaſtward is the city of SHERSHEL,. 
the inhabitants of which are famous for making earthen 
veſſels, ſteel, and ſuch hard ware as is in demand among 
the neighbouring Arabs. It only conſiſts of low tiled 
Houſes, and is a mile in circumference, though it was 
once the ſeat of one of the petty kings of the country 
It is ſituated amidſt the ruins of a city that was once little 
inferior in extent to Carthage. Theſe ruins are a proof 
of its former magnificence ; for they abound with fine 
capitals, the ſhafts of columns, capacious ciſterns, and 
beautiful Moſaic pavements. The water of the river 
Haſbem, as it is now called, was conveyed thither through 
a large and noble aqueduct, little inferior to that of Car- 
thage in the loftineſs and ſtrength of its arches, ſeveral 
fragments of which are to be found among the neigh- 
bouring mountains and vallies, and are inconteſtible 
proofs of the grandeur and beauty of the workmanſhip. 
Two conduits were alſo brought from the mountains to 
the ſouth and ſouth-weſt ; theſe fill ſubſiſt, and as they 
furniſh Sherſbel with excellent water, while that of the 
wells are brackiſh, they may be conſidered as two lega- 
cies of ineſtimable value, left to the inhabitants of this 
town by the ancients. 

The ſituation of this place was nobly adapted to an- 
ſwer the putpoſes of ſtrength and beauty. It was ſe- 
cured from the incroachment of the ſea by a wall near 
forty feet high, ſupported by buttreſſes, and winding 
near two miles along the ſeveral creeks of the ſea-ſhore. 
The city was on a level for two furlongs within this 
wall, and afterwards gradually roſe for the ſpace of a 
mile, to a conſiderable height, extending over a variety 
of ſmall hills and vallies. 

This ancient city appears, by many circumſtances, to 
have been the Julia Cæſarea of the Romans, which was 
the ſee of a biſhop. [he inhabitants have a tradition, 
that the city was deſtroyed by an earthquake, and that 
the port, which was once large and commodious, was 
reduced to its preſent wretched ſtate by the arſenal, and 
the other adjacent buildings, being thrown into it by the 
concuſlions. The Cothon, which had a communication 
with the weſtern part of the port, affords a proof of the 
truth of this tradition ; for when the ſea is low and calm, 
there are diſcovered all over the area, maſly pillars, and 
pieces of great walls, that can ſcarcely be conceived to 
eome there by any other means, than by ſome violent 
ſhocks of an earthquake. Indeed, no place could be 
better contrived for the ſafety of veſſels than this 
Cothon, which was fifty yards ſquare, and in every part 
of it ſecure from the wind, the ſwell, and the current of 
the ſea, all which are very troubleſome in the port. The 
country round the city is extremely fertile, and well 
watered by ſeveral brooks, 


SECT. XVI. 


Of the Southern Province named Tittere, with a particular 
Deſcription of the City of Algiers ; the unſucceſsful Expe- 
ditions of the Spaniards againft it in the Years 1775 and 
1784. | 


T! TT E RE, the ſouthern province of Alziers, is 

much inferior to the weſtern in extent, it being 
ſcarce ſixty miles either in breadth or length. The ſea- 
coaſt to the breadth of five or ſix leagues chiefly abounds 
in rich champain ground, behind which is a range of 
rugged mountains, that run almoſt in a direct line thro? 
a great part of the province; and beyond them are ex- 
tenſive plains. In this province is ſituated Algiers, the 
capital of the kingdom, in the thirty- ſixth degree thirty 
minutes north latitude, which has for ſeveral ages braved 
the reſentment of the greateſt powers in Chriſtendom; 
particularly the emperor Charles V. who loſt a fine army, 
and the moſt powerful fleet then in Europe, in an un— 
ſucceſsful expedition againſt this place. Though Algiers 


is not much above a mile and a half in circumference ; 
vet, little as it is, it is ſaid to contain a hundred thouſand 
Mahometans, fifteen thouſand Fews, and four thouſand 
Chriſtian ſlaves, | 
It is waſhed on the north and north-eaſt ſide by the 
Mediterranean, over which it has a full proſpect, it be- 
| . 
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Alcikgs, 


ing built on the declivity of a hill, upon which the 
houſes riſe ſo gradually above each other, that there j. 


| ſcarce one in the city that has not a view of the ſea, and 


from thence it affords a beautiful proſpect, from the 2d. 
vantage of that declivity, and the whiteneſs of the ter. 
raſſes. The walls of the upper part of the city are thin 

feet in height, and forty at the lower end towards the fe; 

They are twelve feet thick, and flanked with ſquate 
towers, but all of them ſo decayed as to be of little ge. 
fence, except where they are ſtrengthened by additional 
fortifications. The ditch with which they are ſurroungeg 
was twenty feet wide, and feven deep; but it is noy 
almoſt filled up with mud. 

The city has ſix gates kept open, each of them guarded 
by ſome out-works, and there have been others, which 
are now walled up. The citadel, which is built upon 
the higheſt part of the city at the weſtern angle, is of an 
octagonal figure; and each of the ſides in view has port- 
holes or embraſures. 

The whole city is over-looked by a ridge of hills on 
the weſtern fide, which run almoſt on a level with the 
uppermoſt gate, and upon it are erected two ſtrong forts. 
one of which 1s called, from its five acute angles, the 
Star-caſile, and commands the Sandy-bay, and the mouth 
of the river Elved. The other, called the Emperor's 
Caſile, ſtands at half a mile diſtance from the upper gate, 
and has the command both of the Star- fart, and of the 
whole ridge, as well as of the Sandy-bay, and the mouth 
of the river Rebat, on the ſouth ſide of the city, 

The city is much better fortified on the ſea-fide, The 
mole was the work of Cheredin, the fon of Brorbar:ſa. 
Before his time the port lay open, and rather reſembled 
a road than a harbour; but he no ſooner became maſter of 
the place, than he employed all the Chri/tian ſlaves in 
building the mole, which they completed in the ſpace ct 
three years. It extends from one of the extremities of the 
{mall iſland that faces the town, in the form of a large 
ſemi- circle, to the mole- gate, and from the oth: extte- 
mity of the iſland towards the walls of the town, leaving 
a handſome opening into the haven, where the laigeſt 
veſſels may ride in tafety from the violence of the waves, 
This is defended at one angle by an old round caſtle 
built by the Spaniards, when they were maſters of the 
place, and now called the Fanal Caſtie, or Light houſe 
Fort. It is ſeated on the ſolid rock, and a fire is care- 
fully kept in it for the ſecurity of the ſhips ; it has three 
batteries of fine cannon 

At the ſouth end of the iſland is another fort, conſoſt- 
ing of three batteries, to defend the entrance of the 
harbour, which, according to Dr. Shaw, is of an obl:ng 
hgure, one hundred and thirty fathoms-in length. about 
eighty in breadth, and fifteen in depth. The above bat- 
teries that guard its entrance are faid to be bomb proof, 
and the fortifications of this capital were grea ly improv- 
ed and ſtrengthened, in order to repel the attacks of the 
Spaniards in 1775: theſe improvements were made by 
ſome Chriſtian engineers, whom the dey had drawn into 


his ſervice by the liberal offers which he held out to 


them. 


There is but one handſome ftreet in the City, which 
reaches from the weſt to the eaſt end, and is in ſome parts 
wider than in others; but in all much broader than any 
of the reſt, It has on the wideſt part the houles of the 
chiet merchants, handſome ſhops, and a market for cori 
and proviſions. All the other ſtreets are ſo narrow, that 
two perſons can hardly walk a-bieaſt, and the middle 
being much lower than the ſides, added to the uſual naſti- 
neſs of theſe ſtreets or lanes, renders it very di agreea!? 
to walk through them, eſpectally as camels, hortes, Mules, 
and aſſes are continually paſſing and rep.ihing, to which 
one muſt give way at the firſt warning, by {queezing up 
cloſe to the houſes. It is ſtill more dangerous to meet 
with a Turkiſh ſoldier in theſe ſtreets ; for the wealth{ 
Chri/tian muſt take care to give him the way, and ſtand 
cloſe till he has paſſed by, or be in danger of feeling ſome 
ſhocking effect of his brutal reſentment. Ihe narrow- 
neſs of theſe ſtreets is commonly thought to be deſigned 
as a ſhelter from the heat; it may alſo be occaſioned bj 
the frequency of the earthquakes, in order to prevent 
their falling, ſince the fronts of moſt of them are ſup- 


ported by pieces of timber, extending acroſs the {ſtreets 
from ons to the other, = 
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The houſes are computed to amount to about fifteen 
thouſand, and ate built of brick or ſtone, round a ſquare 
court. They are obliged to white wath them, both on 
the infide and with »ut, once a year, but commonly do 
it againſt the approach of their grand ſeſtivals. The 
moſt magnificent of all is the dey 8 palace, which ſtands 
in the heart of the city. This is a ſpacious and ſtately 
edifice; the front, which faces the inner court, being 
ſurrounded with two noble galleries, one over the other, 
ſupported with maj ole pi:lars, and has two ſpacious halls, 
in one of which the dowan or divan meets every Sunday, 
Vmday, and Tueſday, The barracks for the Turkiſh 
5g diers ate very handſome ſtructures, kept clean at the 
charge of the government by the ſlaves that attend them. 
Every barrack contains ſix hundred Turkiſh ſoldiers, 
each of whom has an apartment allotted him; and all the 
courts of theſe barracks have fountains to waſh in before 
they go to Prayerse 

The married men, who are moſtly renegadoes, are, 
however, excluded the benefit of theſe barracks, and ob- 
lized to provide themſelves lodgings, at their own ex- 
pence, in ſome other parts of the town; as are likewiſc 
the ſingle men who will not conform to the regulations 
obſerved in theſe public buildings. In either cafe they 
are obliged to hire private houſes, or to take up their 
quarters in one of the four albergas or fondaias of the 
town. 

Theſe are large ſtructures belonging to private perſons, 
conſiſting of ſeveral courts, in which are warehouſes and 
a variety of apartments to let, and are much frequented 
by the Levantize merchants ; for neither Algiers, nor 
any other town in the kingdom, has either inns, taverns, 
or public places for the accommodation of ſtrangers, like 
the caravanſeras in Turky, The few Chriſtians who 
relort thither, either lodge with ſome perſons to whom 
they are recommended, or with the conſul of their na- 
tion, who is always ready to accommodate them with an 
apartment in his own houſe, or at his table, if they are 
perſons of diſtinction. As to the Greeks, and other mean 
travellets, there are plenty of cook-ſhops and public ta- 
verns kept by the ſlaves of the dey/i4, for their accom- 
modation. The Vetus alſo keep ſuch houſes and apart- 
ments to let, for the uſe of thoſe of their nation. 

Their moſques are ſo numerous, that they are ſaid to 
amount to about a hundred and ſeven ; ſome of theſe are 
handſome ſtructures, and as they are chiefly ſituated near 
the ſca- ſide, they make a very fine ſhew, and greatly add 
to the beautiful proſpect of the city. The baths are alſo 
very numerous, the Turks reſorting to them not only 
before the time of their five daily prayers, but whenever 
their affairs will permit. Some are large and handſome, 
finely paved with marble, and elegantly furniſhed ; others 
are ſmall and mean, ſuited to the lower rank; but they 
are all built much after the ſame manner, The women 
have alſo their particular baths, attended by perſons of 
their own ſex, into which no man is allowed to enter 
upon any pretence whatever. 

Beſides theſe public baths, they have fix other build- 
ings, called bafzos, which are little better than ſtinking 
priſons, wherein they lock up the flaves at night, In 
each of theſe the poor wretches have a chapel foc the 
iree exercile of their religion; and every ſlave is allowed 
three {mal} loaves, and a little mattrals and rug for his 
bed. To theſe baſios they mult all repair at a ſtated hour 
in the evening, and the next morning they are again let 
out to go to their reſpective labours. 

There are alſo ſome handſome edifices without the 
walls of the city, which add to the beauty of the proſ- 
pect, on viewing it from the ſea, Here are many elegant 
tombs adorned with chapels and oratories, which are re- 
lorted to by men and women every Friday. 

Algcers had formerly neither wells nor fountains, their 
only water being the rain, which they ſaved in ciſterns. 

owever, in the laſt century, a Moor, driven thither 
from Spain, diſcovered a way of conveying as much of 
it, by the help of two aqueducts, as ſupply a hundred 
ſountains at proper diſtances from each other. This 
water, which is allowed to be excellent, is brought 
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thither by a long courſe of pipes and canduits, from 
* great variety of rivulets that have their ſources on 
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the country- ſeats, and the adjoining orchards and 
gardens. | 

The territory about Alters is very fertile, and the hills 
and vallies beautified with groves, gardens, and country— 
feats, to which the rich retire during the ſummer ſeaſon. 
1 heſe villas are ſmall white houſes, ſhaded with a variety 
of fruit-trees and other verdure, and watered by a multi- 
tude of fountains, which afford ſingular pleaſure and 
benefit in theſe hot countries, as by this means every 
thing is kept conſtantly green. The pcople are too neg- 
ligent to prune their trees; they even ſuffer their vines 
to run up to the top of the moſt lofty of them, and extend 
themſelves from one tree to another, by which means 
they indeed form natural and delightful bowers, but 
would yield much better fruit were they frequently 
pruned. The ſame may be ſaid of their citron, orange, 
and other fruit-trees, which, though they are very nu— 
merous, never come to that perfection as thoſe cultivated 
by ſtrangers, particularly by the {uropean conſuls, at 
whole villas the trees produce much more excellent fruit 
than thoſe which belong to the natives. 

In the year 1772, a miſunderſtanding aroſe between 
the dey Mahemet Effendi, and Mr. Frazer, the Engliſh 
conſul of this city: the latter being refuſed admiſſion to 
the preſence of the dey, quitted the place, and repaired 
to England; in conſequence of which admiral Dennis, 
with a man of war and two frigates, arrived in the road 
of Algiers in April 1774, having Mr. Frazer on board, 
The admiral ſent an officer on ſhore with a letter from 
the king of England to the dey, in which the following 
articles were inſiſted on. iſt. That neither the conſul 
nor any of the king of England's ſubjects reſiding in 
Algiers, ſhould be objiged to kiſs the dey's hand. 2d. 
That the conſul and his chancellor might wear ſwords 
when and where they pleaſed. 3d. That all Chri/lian 
ſlaves who might take refuge in any cutter or boat be- 
longing to an Eng/h man of war or frigate, ſhould be 
free, and not liable to be reclaimed z and further requiring, 
that Mr. Frazer ſhould be again received as conſul of 
the king of Great Britain but the dey refuſing to agree 
to theſe articles, and denying an audience to the Engliſh 
admiral, whilſt attended by the conſul, no farther at- 
tempts were made to enforce the conditions required. 

In the year 1775, the king of Span cauſed a formidable 
armament to be prepared, in order to chaſtiſe the 4/ge- 
rines for the depredations which their corſairs had com- 
mitted on his ſubjects. The flect deſtined for this 
expedition was fitted out at the ports of Carthagena, 
Cadiz, and Barcelona; at the former of which the whole 
force aſſembled, and from thence, after being detained a 
month by contrary winds, ſailed againſt Algiers, and 
arrived in the bay the latter end of June, The fleet 
conſiſted of ſeven ſhips of the line of 74 guns each, 
eight ſhips of forty guns, thirty-two frigates from 20 


to 36 guns, and about twenty {maller armed veſſels of 


difterent conſtructions, with 400 tranſports, having 
19,000 ſeamen and marines; on board the tranſports 
were 22,000 foot, and 4,000 horſe, confiſting of the 
beſt troops in Spain, an ariillery of 400 pieces of 
cannon, with 2,000 men to work the guns. This 
formidable fleet and army were provided with vaſt quan- 
tities of ſtores and proviſions. The marine was under 
the command of Don Pedro Caſtegon, and the land forces 
under count O' Reilly, a native ot Ireland, who had been 
long in the ſervice of Spain, and enjoyed the particular 
favour of the ſovereign. Such a force ſeemed to menace 
the reduction of all the piratical ſtates of Barbary, Eight 
days elapſed before the troops were landed, and the attack 
was then made in a deſultory and injudicious manner; 
no regular deſign or plan of operations appeared to have 
been ſettled between the general and admiral, but great 
diſſenſion and animoſity prevailed. The natural anti- 
pathy which ſubſiſts between the Spaniards and Moors 
cauſed each to be eager for action. But the firſt attack 
was made upon very unequal terms: whilſt the Spaniards 
advanced through a cloſe country, expoſed to the full 
effect of the enemy's fire, the Moors lay protected behind 
trees and encloſures, from whence no efforts could dif- 
lodge them. This deſtructive conflict was maintained 
for thirteen hours: at length the Spaniards became dil- 


the adjacent mountains. Theſe pipes likewiſe ſupply 


pirited, and a precipitate retteat enſued, Great numbers 
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Of Conſtantina, the eaſtern Province of Algiers; with a 
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of wounded were left on the field of battle to ſatiate the 
vengeance of their barbarous enemies, who put all to 
death without mercy who fell into their hands. As 
ſoon as it was dark, the Spaniſh army re-embarked in 
ſuch confuſion, that had they been oppoſed by a ſkilful 
enemy, very few would have regained the ſhips, and the 
molt entire defeat would have enſued : but the ignorance 
of the Algerines prevented them from availing them- 
ſelves of the opportunity. The diſgrace and loſs which 
had befallen the Spaniſh arms in this attack, had effec- 
tually cooled their military ardour; and all thoughts of 
any farther attempts to retrieve the honour of the nation, 
and effectuate the purpoſes of the expedition, were laid 
aſide, In four days aftc., a great part of the fleet, with 
all the land forces, failed back to Spain. The diſgrace 
ariſing from this miſcarriage was generally heaped on the 
Conde de O'Reilly. The loſs ſuſtained in this diſaſtrous 
expedition, as given by authority, amounted to twenty- 
ſeven officers killed, one hundred and ninety-one wound- 
ed; five hundred and one men killed, two thouſand and 
eighty-cight wounded-;z but private computations eſti- 
mated the loſs at above five thouſand, Dalrymple's Tra- 
vels, page 177- = 

In the preſent year (1784), another expedition was 
ſet on foot, by the court of Madrid, againſt this place; 
the chief command of which was entruſted to admiral 
Don Antonio Barcelo. Eight ſucceſſive attacks were made, 
with great ſpirit and bravery, on the forts which defend 
the entrance of the harbour; but they were repelled with 
equal intrepidity by the Algerines. Some parts of the 
city were ſet on fire, but the injuries which the Spaniſh 
fleet ſuſtained were much greater than the annoyance 
which it gave the enemy; and the attempt to deſtroy 
Algiers was in the end found to be impracticable. 


S& © 1. AVI 


Deſcription of the Cities o Bugia, Bona, Hippo, Con- 
ſtantina, the Inchanted Baths, and the Mountains of 
Aureſs. 
H E eaſtern province of Algiers, diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of Conſtantina, is nearly equal in extent 
to the other two, for it is two hundred and thirty miles 
long, and about a hundred broad. The ſea coaſt is rocky 
almoſt through its whole extent. 


Atocitns, 


leagues farther to the eaſt, where they have a magnificent 
houſe and garden, a company of ſoldiers, a conſiderable 
quantity of arms, and ſome pieces of ordnance, The 
command the trade of the whole country, and beſides 2 
coral fiſhery, which they carry on here, wherein the 
employ three hundred men, they monopolize the trade of 
hides, wool, corn, and wax, at Bona and other places, For 
theſe privileges they annually pay the dey of Algiers, the 
magiſtrates of Bona, and the chiefs of the neighbouring 
Arabs, thirty thouſand dollars, or abuut five thouſand 
guineas. 

Among the mountains of Ben: Abbeſs, in this pro- 
vince, is a narrow winding defile, which, for near half 
a mile, extends between precipices that riſe to a great 
height on each fide. At every winding, a rock, which 
originally went acroſs 7 and ſeparated one valley from 
another, is cut in the form of a door-caſe, ſix or ſeven 
feet wide; and theſe are named by the Turks, The Gates 
of Iron, Few perſons can paſs them without horror; 
and a handful of men might defend the pals againſt a 
numerous army. 

At the diſtance of fix miles to the ſouth ſouth-eaſt is 
another dangerous paſs, named the Acaba, or the Aſcent; 
this being the reverſe of the former, the road extending 
along a narrow ridge, with precipices and deep vallies 
on each fide, Here the leaſt deviation from the beaten 
path expoſes the traveller to the danger of being daſhed 
to pieces by falling to the bottom; yet the common road 
from the city of Algters to the eaſtward lies through the 
above paſs and over this ridge, 

ConsTANTINA, or CIRTA, as it was anciently called, 
is ſituated forty-eight miles from the ſea, and was both cne 
of the principal, as well as one of the ſtrongeſt cities of 
Numidia. The greateſt part of it has been built on a 
rock that may be termed a peninſular promontory, in- 
acceſſible on all ſides, except towards the ſouth-weſt, 
To the eaſtward the view is bounded by a range of 
rocks much higher than the city; but towards the touth- 
eaſt the country is more open, and forms a deep narrow 
valley, where ſtood the ancient Cirta: but the preſent 


has termed the peninſular promontory. 

Near the brink of the precipice to the north are the 
remains of a magnificent edifice, in which the Turkih 
garriſon is now lodged, Four baſes, each ſeven feet in 
diameter, with their pedeſtals, are yet ſtanding, and ſeem 
to have belonged to a portico; theſe are of a black ſtone 
little inferior to marble. The ſide-poſts of the princi- 
pal gates of the city are of a beautiful reddiſh marble, 


The firſt town worthy of notice on the weft is that of 
BuG1a. The port is larger than either that of Oran or 
Arzew, though it 1s formed like theirs by a narrow neck 
of land running out with the ſea, a great part of which 
was once faced with a wall of hewn ſtone ; and there was 
likewiſe an aqueduct for bringing freſh water to the fort; 
but at preſent both the wall, the aqueduct, and the ba- 
ſons into which the water flowed, are deſtroyed, 

The town of Bugia is built upon the ruins of the an- 
cient city, at the foot of a high mountsth==Bokles the 
caſtle, which commands the city, there are two otfiers 
at the bottom of the mountain for the ſecurity of the 
port; and upon the walls of one of them are ſtill re- 
maining the: marks of a cannon ball fired againſt it by 
Sir Edward Spragg, in his famous expedition againſt this 
place, in 1670. | | 

At a conſiderable diſtance to the eaſt ſtands the city of 
Bona, on the ſouth-eaſt fide of a hill, on the top of 
which the Algerines have a caſtle and garriſon. | 

A mile farther to the ſouth are the cuins of the ancient 
Hippo, called Hippo Regius, from its being one of tþ2 
royal cities of the Numidian kings; it having the ad- 
vantage of great ſtrength, and of being commodiouſly 
ſituated for commerce, The ruins of the city take up 
about a mile and a half in co:apaſs. St. Auguſtine was 
biſhop of this city, and the Moors ſhew a part of the 
ruins which they ſay belonged to his convent, 

At a ſhort diſtance to the eaſt of Cape Roſa is a baſtion 
on a ſmall creek, and the ruins of a fort which once be- 
longed to a French factory; but the unhealthineſs of the 
place, cauſed by the neighbouring ponds and marſhes, 
obliged them to remove to La Celle, another creek three 


| ing ſcornfully at the city. 


and are neatly moulded and pannelled. An altar of 
white marble alſo forms part of a neighbouring wall. 
The gate towards the ſouth-eaſt leads to the bridge built 
over this part of the valley. This bridge was a fne 
piece of workmanſhip. Between the two principal arches 
is the figure of a woman treading upon two elephants, 
with a large ſcollop-ſhell fot her canopy. This is well 
executed in a bold relief, The elephants, which ſtand 
with their faces turned towards each other, twiſt their 
trunks together; and a woman, who is dreſſed in her 
hair, with a cloſe-bodied garment like an Engliſb riding- 
habit, raiſes up her petticoats with her right hand, look- 
This group, in any other 
ſituation, might be ſuppoled to belong to ſome fountain; 
theſe being ſometimes ornamented with ſuch wanton 
deſigns, 

The river Rummel begins to turn to the northward 
juſt below the bridge, and continues that courſe through 
a ſubterranean paſlage in the rocks, which ſeems to hate 
been an extraordinary proviſion of nature for the recep- 
tion of this river, that muſt otherwiſe have formed a pro- 
digious lake, and have laid a great part of the neighbour- 
ing country under water, before it found a paſſage to the 
ſea, This river falls from its ſubterranean cavity in 3 
large cataract, a quarter of a mile to the caſtward of 3 
place called Seedy Meemon. 

At the diſtance of ſome leagues to the eaſt of Con/iar- 
tina, are the Inchanted Baths, ſituated on a low grou" 
ſurrounded with mountains, There are here ſeveral [prinss 
of an intenſe heat, and at a ſmall diſtance are others e 
tremely cold. The hot ſprings have a ſtrong ſulphureo 
ſteam; and Dr, Shaw obſerves, that their heat is ſo g'®? 
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City is entirely confined to the eminence which Dr. Shaw 
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1; to boil a large piece of mutton very tender in a quar- 
ter of an hour, and that the rocky ground over which 
the Water runs is, for the {pace of an hundred feet, in 
4 manner calcined by its I he ſame author adds, that 
theſe rocks being originally ſoft and uniform, the water, 
by making equal impreſſions every way, leaves them in 
he ſhape of cones and hemiſpheres ; which being fix 
feet high, and nearly of the lame diameter, the Arabs be- 
lieve to be the tents of their predeceſſors metamorphoſed 
ino fone. But where theſe rocks, beſides their utual 
chalky ſubttance, alſo contain ſome layers of a harder 
matter not ſo callly diſſolved, there appears a confuſion 
of traces and channels, forming figures, which the Arab, 
Jiftinguith into camels, horſes, and ſheep; with men, 
women, and children, whom they ſuppoſe to have under- 
one the fame fate with their habitations, 

There are here alſo other natural curioſities z for He 
chalky ſtone diſſolving into a fine impalpable powder, and 
being carried along with the itream, ſometimes clings to 
the twigs, ſtraws, and other bodies in its way; and im- 
mediately hardening and ſhooting into a brighter fiorous 
ſubſtance, like the aſbeſtos, forms itſelf at the ſame time 
into a variety of glittering figures and beautiful chryital- 
1:zations, 

Jo the ſouthward of Conſantina are the mountains of 
Aureſs. Thele are a knot ot eminences runni. g into one 
another, with ſeveral little plains and vallies between them. 
Both the higher and lower parts are in general extremely 
fertile, and eſteemed the garden of Algiers. They are 
about a hundred and thirty miles in compaſs, and over 
them are ſpread a number of ruins, the moſt remarkable 
of which are thoſe of Lerba, or Tezzoute, the Lambeſe of 
the ancients. Theſe ruins are near three leagues in com- 
paſs; and, among others, conſiſt of the magnificent re- 
mains of ſeveral of the gates of that city: theſe, accord- 
ing to a tradition of the Arabs, were forty in number; 
and the city could fend forty thouſand men out of each. 
There are {till to be ſeen the frontiſpiece of a beautiful 
temple of the /onzc order, dedicated to A ſculapius ; part 
of an amphitheatre; a ſmall, but elegant mauſoleum, 
erected in the form of a dome, ſupported by Corinthian 
columns. Theſe, and other ſtructures of the like kind, 
are a ſufficient proof of the ancient ſplendor of this city, 

It is very remarkable, that the natives of the mountains 
of Aureſs have a very different complexion and mien from 
their neighbours ; for they are ſo far from being ſwarthy, 
that they are fair and ruddy; and their hair, which 
among the Arab: of the other mountains is dark, is with 
them of a deep yellow. | 


SE C T's VII 


Of the different Inhabitants of Algiers ; with their Perſons, 
Dreſs, Manners, and Cuſtoms. 


HE Alzerines who inhabit the ſea-coaſt are a mix- 
ture of various nations ; but are for the moſt part 
Miort, driven thither from Catalonia, Arragon, and other 
parts of Spain. Here are alſo many Turks beſides thoſe in 
the army, whom poverty ſends hither from the Levant 
to ſeek their fortunes. The Fews alſo ſwarm along the 
coaſt; and there are a great number of Chri/t:an priſoners 
taken at ſea, and brought hither to be told for flaves. 
There are alſo other Chriſtians who are free, and trade 
unmoleſted with the reſt of the inhabitants. 

The Berebers are ſome of the moſt ancient people of 
theſe parts, and a... ſuppoſed to be deſcended from the 
Sabeaus, who came hither from Arabia Felix, under the 
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either by land or ſea, bearing offices in relation to the 
concerns of their own nation, under the commithon of 
the dey, beys, or agas, of the places where they live; ſome 
tollow trades and manufactures; others are farmers, 


their own, may be ſtyled the citizens of Algiers. Many 
of theſe grow ſo rich, as to purchaſe eftates and ſhares in 
the ſhips that cruiſe abroad, 

The other ſort of Moors are of the wandering kind, 
without lands or patrimony, and are in all reſpects very 
poor, Theſe are divided into a prodigious number of 
tribes, diſtinguiſhed either by the names of their chiefs, 
or the places of their abode, or by both. Each farms a 
kind of itinerant village, or ados ar, as they term it, and 
every family lives in a particular tent or portable hut. 
Each of theſe adowars has a cheyk, or chief, who, in 
ſubordination to his ſuperior, governs the whole com- 
munity with great equity and tenderfieſs. They live 
ſolely on the produce of ſuch lands as they farm from the 
other Maors, and pay their rent in kind, whether in corn, 
fruit, herbs, honey, and wax; ſelling the remainder to the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring towns. They are ſkilfu] 
in the choice of the moſt advantageous ſoil for every 
ſeaſon, and take great care to avoid the neighbourhood 
of the Turkiſh troops. Each adowar pays the dey a tax 
in proportion to the number of families of which his hord 
conſiſts, their chief being anſwerable to him; and the 
whole community for each individual, 

As theſe wandering Mors are ſcattered over all this 
part of Africa, it will be proper here to take ſome notice 
of their manners, religion, and cuſtoms. Their dreſs 
conſiſts in a haik, or coarſe piece of cloth, four or five 
ells long, which they wrap about their ſhoulders ; this 
hangs down to their ankles, and to this they add a cap 
of the ſame cloth. The dreſs of the cheyk is a ſhirt and 
a cloak all of one piece, which comes down to the calf 
of the leg, On the upper part of the cloak is a hood of 
a finer ſort of cloth. Both the boys and girls go quite 
naked, till they are about ſeven or eight years of age, 
when they tie a rag or two about them. Their mothers 
carry them 'while they ſuck, and have often two in a bag 
tied behind their backs when they go to fetch wood or 
water; but theſe children are generally ſo ſtrong, that 
they begin to walk when ſix months old. 

The Mooriſb women dreſs in only a piece of woollen 
{tuff, which covers their bodies from the ſhoulders down 
to the knees, They wear their hair braided, and adorn 
it with bugles, coral, glaſs, fiſhes teeth, and other bau- 
bles; and on their legs and arms wear bracelets of horn 
or ivory. I neir cheeks, foreheads, arms, fingers-ends, 
and legs, are embellithed with black ſpots from their very 
infancy, which is done by picking thoſe places with a 
needle, and then rubbing them with a black powder. 
Their complexion in general is very ſwarthy, but their 
conftitution robuſt and lively; they marry while very 
young, the boys at fourteen or fifteen, and the girls at 
nine or ten years of age; and as they are generally very 
fruitful, it is not uncommon to ſee a mother not more 
than ten or eleven years old ſuckling her child, 

When a youth has obtained the father's conſent to have 
his daughter, he brings the number ot cattle agreed upon 
to her tather's hut, where ſhe, without any reluctance, 
receives him for her ſpouſe; when ſome of the by-ſtanders 
aſking what his bride coſt him, he auſwers, “ A virtuous 
„ and induſtrious woman cannot be bought too dear.” 
After the mutual congratulations, the young women of 
the adowar are invited tothe marriage-feaſt, and the bride 


conduct of one of their princes. Theſe are diſperſed al; 
over Barbary, and divided into a multitude of tribes, | 
under their reſpeCtive chiefs, moſt of whom inhabit the | 
mountainous countries ; ſome live in tents, or portable 
huts, and range from place to place, while others. are 
(catered in villages ; yet they have for the moſt part kept 
themſelves from being intermixed with other nations. 
Theſe are eſteemed the richcR, go better cloathed, and 
carry on a much larger traffic in cattle, hides, iron, wax, 
and other commodities. 

The moſt numerous of the inhabitants are the Moers 
and Arabs, "The Moors, who ate thus called from Maurita- 
nia, their ancient country, are of two ſorts; thoſe who 


. = Cities and towns, and carry on ſome commerce, | 
OL. I. 


being ſet upon the bridegroom's horſe, is carried to his 
tent, amidſt the acclamations of the people; and being 
arrived at the entrance, is offered a mixture of milk and 


honey; and while ſhe drinks, the reſt of the company 


ſing an epithalamium, concluding with their good wiſhes 
to the new- married couple. The bride then alighting, 
her companions put a ſtick into her hand, which ſhe 
thruſts as far as ſhe is able into the ground, ſaying, “ As 
this ſtick cannot be removed without force, ſo neither 
will I quit my huſband, except he forces me from him,” 
Before ſhe is admitted into the tent, he places his flock 
before her, which ſhe muſt lead to ſome neighbouring 
paſture ; by which ſhe is informed, that he expects her 
to labour, and 0 + care of his flocks and family. 


Upon 


gardeners, and graſiers; and having houſes and lands of 
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Arabians, who once over-ran this part of Africa, from 


into a mutual obligation of not moleſting each other. 


tral ſpirit and happy ſituation, dares not venture to give 
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Upon her return, ſhe and her retinue are admitted, 
The feaſt begins and ends with ſinging and dancing, 
which are continued till the evening, when the bride being 
preſented to her huſband, the company take their leave, 
She is afterward to wear a veil over her face during a 
whole month, and not to ſtir out of the tent till that term 
is expired, from which time ſhe enters into that branch 
of the family ceconomy that is allotted to the reſt of the 
married women. 

Theſe wandering Moors are generally ſtrong, warlike, 
and ſkilful horſemen ; they value themſelves on not being 
confined to towns like the other Moors, whom they regard 
as ſlaves always at the mercy of the Zurks : ſo that if they 
receive any inſult or ill uſage from the Turkh aga, they 
inſtantly return it in a hoſtile manner, till the town 
Moors, who are unable to ſubſiſt without being ſupplied 
with rrovitions from them, have mediated a peace be- 
tween them. To keep up this martial ſpirit, the chief 
perſons of every adowar meet in a circle round their 
cheyk, every evening, to diſcuſs public affairs; after 
which they perform their uſual exerciſes on horſeback, 
in which they are ſo dextrous, that they can take up any 
thing from the ground with their lance in full ſpeed. 
Their uſual weapons are a broad cutlaſs, which hangs juſt 
below the left elbow, and a ſhort lance, which ey al- 
ways carry in their hand. | 

Theſe wandering Moors are generally ſo addicted to 
robbery, that it is dangerous travelling at a diſtance from 
the town without a guard, or at leaſt a marabut, that 
is, one of their prieſts, or monks ; for as they conſider 
themſelves as the original proprietors of the country, and 
not only as diſpoſſeſſed by the reſt of the inhabitants, but | 
reduced by them to the loweſt ſtate of poverty, they 
make no ſcruple to plunder all they meet by way of 
repriſal. 

The other conſiderable nation ſcattered through all the 
provinces, not only of the A/gerine dominions, but through 
the other parts of Barbary, is that of the Arabs, which is 
a mixture of many tribes deſcended from the Mabometan 


which being driven by the Turks, they fled to the moun 
tainous parts to ſave themſelves, their cattle, and effects, 
where they have ever ſince enjoyed their liberty; and, by 
their labour and induſtry, have improved theſe barren and 
deſart lands into pleaſant and fertile territories. They are 
divided into a multitude of little governments under their 
reſpective chiefs, and value themſelves highly on their 
having preſerved their blood untainted by a mixture with 
other nations, expreſſing the utmoſt contempt for thoſe 
who, preferring their ancient habitations in cities and 
towns, ſubmitted to a foreign yoke, whom they therefore 
in deriſion call citizens and courtiers ; and, from their 
having intermarried with ſtrangers, are eſteemed by them 
no better than Moers. Indeed the Algerines, who make 
no diſtinction between theſe two ſorts of Arabs, any more 
than they do between the wandering and city Moors, call 
them all four by the common name of Moors, an inac- 
curacy in which they have been imitated by ſeveral Euro- 
pean writers, who, confounding the various nations, ſeem 
to make no diſtinction between the Turks, Moors, and 
Arabians of this part of Barbary, 

When the Turks firſt ſubdued this country, they were 
ſo little acquainted with the mountains and deſart parts 
of it, that they gave the Arabs an opportunity of ſeizing 
upon the paſſes that led to the kingdoms of Fez and Tunis; 
but afterward railing fortifications on the moſt advanta- 
geous poſts, they in a ſhort time obliged them either to 
retire, or ſubmit ; which was the more eaſily accompliſh- 
ed, as they had the uſe of fire-arms, which were un- 
known to the Arabs ; and as their ſtrength was increaſed 
by the arrival of many thouſands of Moors and Fews, who 
came thither from Spain. Hence many of the Arabs ra- 
ther choſe to become tributary to them, than to abandon 
their old habitations ; While others, ſcorning a foreign 
yoke, retired into the more inace ble parts of the king- 
dom, and lived free from tribute; an.” bird part com- 
promiſed matters with the new conquerors, by entering 


Theſe two laſt however ſtand in little or no awe of the 
Algerine government, which, on account of their mar- 
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them any moleſtation; for wheneyer ſuch attempts 2 
made, either upon their perſonal freedom or on their 
effects, they immediately conceal their corn and other 
proviſions in {ome ſpacious caves in the rocks, and dine 
their cattle toward Biledulgerid, or ſome Inaccchihje 
mountainous parts, when they not only bid the More 
defiance, but plague them by their frequent incuificn;, 
There is another ſort of theſe Arabs that wander along 
the banks of ſeveral rivers of Agiers, and never take 1, 
trouble of tilling the ground, but range in ſearch of pal. 
ture, and live chiefly upon the plunder, not only of vil. 
lages, but of towns and cities. 

Several clans of the Arabs go bare-headed all the yes. 
round, like Maſſimiſſa of old, binding their temples only 
with a narrow tiller, to prevent their hair being trouble. 


and Moors, a ſmall cap of ſcarlet woollen cloth of the 
manufacture of the country, round the bottom of which 
is folded the turban. The Arabs wear a loole garment 
like that worn by the wandering Moors, and abave it affe 
a cloak called a burno;ſe, which is wove in one piece with 
a kind of hood for the head; it is tight about the neck 
and widens below: but they only wear this in rainy and 
cold weather, Some of them wear next their ſkins a 
cloſe-bodicd frock, or tunic, with or without ſleeves 
which, as wcll as the looſe garment above it, is oirded 
about their bodies. Their girdles are uſually of workted, 
wove into a variety of figures, and made to wrap ſeveral 
times round their bodies: one end, being doubled and 
ſewed along the edges, ſerves for a purſe. In this girdle 
the Turks and Arabs fix their knives and poniards ; while 
the writers diſtinguiſh themſelves by having an inkhorn, 
the badge of their office, ſuſpended in a like ſituation. 

The dreſs of the Turks of this kingdom is plain and 
light, efpecially among the common people: but perſons 
of diſtinction affect a more ſumptuous apparel, not unlike 
that worn in Turky; it being moſtly of fine cloth or ſilk; 
their veſts are richly flowered, their turbans very expen- 
ſive and- curiouſly done up, and their legs are covered 
with boots of fine ſhining leather, | 

The garments worn by the women differ only fron 
thoſe of the men in their lightneſs and length, their ſhift; 
and veſts reaching down to their feet, Their hair i; 
generally tied behind, and adorned either with jewels or 
leſs expenſive ornaments, according to their rank and 
circumſtances, over which they wear a cap of ſilk or linen, 
They are likewiſe fond of adorning their necks, arms, 
and wriſts with collars and bracelets ſet with jewel, and 
their ears with large pendants. When they go abroad, 
they uſually throw a thin linen veil over their faces: this 
they faſten to their girdle, and wrap an upper garmeni 
over their uſual dreſs; ſo that they are commonly known 
only to the ſlaves by whom they are attended, Thoſe of 
a higher rank are conveyed about in litters made of 
oſier twigs, and covered with a thin painted cloth; but 
ſo low, that they muſt fit croſs-legged upon them, yet 
wide enough to contain two perſons in that poſture: 
thus they can ſee without being ſeen, and travel free from 
wind, duſt, and rain, as well as from the too great heat 
of the ſun. 

None but the viceroy, ſome of his principal cflicers, 
and the chief members of the divan, are allowed to ride 
on horſeback ; at leaſt in the metropolis and other place 
of concourſe : the reſt muſt either ride on aſſes, or walk. 

The Chriſtians who are free are allowed to wear their 
own country dreſs ; but the ſlaves, who are much more 
numerous, have nothing but a coarſe grey ſuit, anc? 
ſeaman's cap. 

The /harifs, who are deſcended from Mabemet, hai: 
the privilege of diſtinguiſhing themſelves by the colcu: 
of their turbans, which are of green ſilk; the pilgrim 
who have performed their voyage to Mecca, and a 
eſteemed hadzies, or ſaints, likewiſe diſtinguiſh them 
ſelves by their dreſs. 

As for the common people, they wegr a linen pail of 
drawers over their ſhirts, and an open white wocllen 
jacket, with Aa kind of hood behind; and ſome rap 
themſelves up, eſpecially when they go abroad, in! 
black mantle that reaches down to their heels. 
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ſome ; but ſome of the richer clans wear, like the 7,;, 
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SECT. XIX. 


07 be Government / Algiers, the Election of the Dey, 
und the different Orders of which the Divan is compoſed. 
The Manner of knowing the Opinion of the Divan, The 
Revenue of the Dey; his Forces; the Manner in which 
they march and engage an Enemy. Of the Power of the 
Algerines at Sea; and the Re, ulations with reſpe to 


their Ships. 


H E government of Agiers is conducted by the dey 

and a common-council, compoſed of thirty yiai 
bithas; and, upon ſome emergencies, the mufti, the cady, 
and ſometimes the ſoldicry, are called in to give their 
votes. Aſtairs of moment are ſometimes agreed upon by 
this aſſembly, before they paſs into laws, and the dey 15 
entruſted with the execution of them; but lately little 
account has been made of this body, which is at preſent 
only convened to give their conſent to what has been be- 
fore concerted between the dey and his favourites. 

The dey is choſen out of the army, the molt inferior 
erion of which having an equal right to that dignity 
with the higheſt, every bold and aſpiring ſoldier, though 
but lately taken from the plough, may be conſidered as 
2 candidate for the throne, Indeed they are not aſhamed 
to own the meanneſs of their extraction. Dr. Shaw 
obſerves, that Mabamet Bajha, wao was dey when he 
was at Algiers, in a diſpute with a deputy-conſul of a 
neighbouring nation, freely mentioned the meanneſs of 
his birth: My mother,”” ſaid he, ** ſold ſheeps trotters, 
« and my father neats tongues ;z but they would have 
« been aſhamed to have expoſed to ſale ſo worthleſs a 
ee tongue as thine.” 

He who aſpires to this high rank ſeldom waits till 
ſickneſs or age has removed the preſent poſſeſſor; it is 
enough if he be able to protect himielf with the ſame 
ſcymetar which he boldly ſheathes in the bowels of his 
predeceſſor ; for ſcarcely one in ten of them dies in his 
bed, Even the few who have had a mor? peaceful exit, 
cannot be ſaid to have owed it to the high regard the army 
had for them; but rather to their good fortune or fore- 
ſight in nipping a new inſurrection in the bud, before the 
conſpirators could put their deſigns in execution. Neither 
their mal-adminiſtration, tyranny, nor avarice, ſerve to 
haſten their ruin, nor can the contrary amiable qualities 
prevent it. The want of ſucceſs in an enterprize, tho 
ever ſo wiſely concerted and carried on, is a ſufficient 
crime with theſe ſuperſtitious and mutinous troops to 
cauſe an inſurrection, and colt the moſt ſagacious dey, 
or officer, his life: nay, they are often ſlain from no 
other motive than a delire of change, blown up by ſome 
bold aſpirer to the ſupreme power. This, however, 
helps to keep up the ſhew of a divan, which might other- 
wiſe have been aboliſhed ; and the deys are frequently 
obliged to aſſemble, and conſult them on important at- 
fairs, merely to ſcreen themſelves from popular diſcon- 
tents ; though in reality, the chief members being for the 
moſt part his creatures, he may be ſaid to act with a deſ- 
potic authority, there being no appeal from this ſupreme 
tribunal. This factious humour, however, ſeems to be 
ſomewhat allayed by the many ſeaſonable executions 
that have been made of theſe aſpiring members. The 
grand ſignior, however, ſtill ſtyles the dey his viceroy, 
or batha, as he does the people his ſubjects, and claims 
tne righd of approving or diſapproving of his election; 
though/ he has ſeldom ventured to diſannul it, for fear of 
loling” the ſhadow of authority he claimed over them, 
which however is now vaniſhed, 

As the loweſt perſon, as well as the higheſt, has a 
right to vote in the election of a dey, and as there are 
uſually ſeveral candidates for that dignity, tne election is 
ſeldom carried on without ſome tumult, if not blood- 
thed; but when the choice is fixed, the perſon elected 
is ſaluted by the words, Alla barik, that is, God bleſs, 
or proſper you; and immediately after he is inveſted 
with the caftan, or inſignia of ſovereignty ; while the 
cady, or chief judge, addrefies him in a congratulatory 
ſpeech, that is generally cloſed with a pathetic exhorta- 
tion to this purnoſe : *F hat as it has now pleaſed the Al- 
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mighty to raiſe him to the ſupreme dignity of the King. 
dom, it his duty to govern it with juſtice and equity, to 
preſerve the rights and liberties of his new ſubjects, and 
to take the utmoſt care to promote their ſafety and wel- 
fare. 

The officer next in power and dignity to the dey is the 
aga, or general of the janizaries, who is one of the oldeſt 
officers in the army: he enjoys his poſt only two months, 
and is then ſucceeded by the chiah, or next ſenior officer, 
or eldeſt i baſha, During thoſe two months, the keys 
of the metropolis are in his cuſtody, all military orders 
are iſſued in his name, and the ſentence of the dey upon 
any offending ſoldier, whether only corporal or capital, is 
executed 'n the court of his palace. He has no ſooner 
ferved this ſhort office, than he is conſidered as ſuper- 
annuated ; yet regularly receives his pay, like the reſt of 
the ſoldiers, every two months, and is exempt from all 
farther duties, except giving his advice at the grand 
council, to which he has a rizht to come whenever he 
pleaſes, though he has no vote in it. 

The next in dignity is the ſecretary of ſtate, who re- 
giſters all the public acts; and next to him are thirty 
chiah baſhas, or chief colonels, under the aga, who ſit 
next to him in the ſame gallery in the divan. Out of 
this claſs are commonly choſen thoſe ſent on embaſſies 
into foreign countries, or to convey the dey's orders 
throughout the province of Algiers. Next to them are 
eight bundred 621/14 lbs, or eldeſt captains, who are 
raiſed to the rank of chiah baſhas according to their ſe— 
niority. The oldak baſbas, or lieutenants, who are the 
next in rank, amount to four hundred, and are regularly 
raiſed to the poſt of captains, and to other employments in 
the ſtate, according to their abilities. Theſe, by way of 
diſtinction, wear a leather ſtrap hanging down behind to 
the middle of their backs. One rule is ſtrictiy obſerved 
in riſing to the above offices; which is the right of ſenio- 
rity ; one ſingle infringement of which would cauſe a re- 
volt, and at leaſt endanger the lite of the dey, This ſe- 
niority, however, is not that of age, but of ſtanding ; 
and yet, with the dey's permiſſion, a junior may pur- 
chaſe that diſtinction from a ſenior, in which caſe the 
latter deſcends to the rank of the former. 

The other military officers of note are, the purveyors 
of the army; the peys, who are the four eldeſt ſoldiers, 
and neareſt to preterment ; the feu, who are the eight 
next in ſeniority to them, and are part of the dey's body- 
guard : theſe all march before him when he takes the 
field, and are diſtinguiſhed by their carbines, gilt ſcyme- 
tars, and a braſs gun on their caps. The #&atys, or 
Turkiſh ſoldiers, each band of whom has the govern- 
ment of one or more Mooriſb adowars, and collects the 
taxes for the dey; and the ſagrards, who are Turkiſh 
lancemen, a hundred of whom attend the army. To 
theſe may be added, the three beys, or governors, of the 
three great provinces. All theſe officers compoſe the great 
council; but none of an inferior rank to the thirty chiah 
baſnas have a right to fit in the gallery next after the 
dey ; the reſt are obliged to itand in the hall or council- 
chamber, with their arms acroſs, and as much as poſſible 
without motion; nor are they permitted to enter it with 
any ottenſive weapon. Thoſe who have any ſuit or affairs 
to tranſact with the divan mult ſtand without the gates, 
let the weather be ever ſo bad; but they are generally 
preſented with coffee by ſome of the chiahs, or inferior 
officers, till their buſineſs is diſpatched, 

The manner of knowing the opinion of the divan is 
ſomewhat ſingular. The aga, or preſident, firſt propoſes 
the queſtion, which is immediately repeated with a loud 
voice by the chiah bathas, and from them echoed again 
by four inferior officers, and then is repeated from one 
member of the divan to another, with ſtrange geſtures and 
contortions; and when they do not approve the queſtion, 
with a molt hideous noiſe from all, by which the aga eaſily 
concludes to which fide the majority is inclined, and pro- 
claims it accordingly. Hence the deys have of Jate years 
taken great pains to ſuppreſs thoſe whom they knew to be 
ill affected to their meaſures, and to ſummon as few as 
poſſible, beſides their own creatures, It has alſo been 
lately cuſtomary with them, immediately after their elec- 
tion, to cauſe all the officers of the divan who had op- 
polcd it, to be ſtrangled, and to fill up the yacancies my 
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thoſe who had been moſt zealous in promoting it; by 
which means the far greateſt part of the ſupreme court 
becomes entirely devoted to his will, | 

The dey of Algiers pays no other revenue to the Porte 
than that of a certain number of handſome youths, and 
ſome other preſents annually fent thither. His income is 
variouſly computed, and probably riſes and falls accord- 
ing to the opportunities he has of fleecing and oppreſſing 
both the natives and foreigners: and, according to Dr. 
Shaw, the taxes of the whole kingdom bring into the 
treaſury no more than three hundred thouſand dollars ; 
but he ſuppoſes, that the eighth part of the prizes, the 
effects of thoſe perſons who die without children, added 
to the yearly contributions raiſed hy the government, 


- preſents from foreigners, fines, and oppreſſions, bring 


in as much more. 

The whole force of Alg;ers, conſiſting of Turks and 
Cologlies, who are the ſons.of ſuch ſoldiers as have been 
permitted to marry at Algiers, is, according to the lateſt 
and moſt accurate writers, computed at about ſix thou- 
ſand five hundred, two thouſand of whom are ſuppoſed 
to be old and excuſed from duty ; and of the four thou- 
ſand five hundred, two thouſand ate conſtantly employed 
in their garriſons, while the reſt are either to arm out 
their cruizers, or form the three flying camps ſent every 


ſummer to collect the taxes. To theſe Turi troops may 


be added about two hundred Mooriſhb horſe and foot, 
kept in conſtant pay; but, being the hereditary enemies 
of the Tu, are conſidered as adding but little to the 
ſtrength of the government. This extenſive country is 
indeed kept in obedience leſs by force of arms, than by 
carefully obſerving the old political maxim, Divide and 
command; “ for there being continual jealouſies and 
diſputes between the Arabian tribes, the provincial vice- 
roys have nothing to do but to keep up the ferment, and 
at proper times throw in new matter for diſcord, Thus, 
by playing one tribe againſt another, they are able to 
maintain their ground againſt all oppoſition. 

The diſcipline of the Tur #//þ ſoldiery, in time of war, 
is commonly ſtrict and ſevere ; and in one particular is 
highly commendable, that is, in exprelsly forbidding all 
kind of plundering during an engagement; which law eis 
ſo ſtrictly obſerved, that they leave that to the Hoors 
and ſlaves, as being beneath the dignity of a Turkifþ 
ſoldier. 

They have, like the Europeans, their cavalry, infantry, 
and artillery. The army is commanded by the aga of 
the janizaries. All the officers and ſoldiers of the infan- 
try march on foot, except the bey, aga, and chiah ; each 
ſoldier carrying only his fabre and muſket, without any 
other incumbrance, the ſtate furniſhing horſes for car- 
rying their proviſions, baggage, and tents, each of which 
latter holds twenty men. The order of marching is regulat- 
ed by the commanding officers, till they enter an enemy's 
country, when the bey, having ordered the horſe and foot 
to unite, forms them into ſquadrons and battalions, each 
under its proper officers and ſtandards. 

When they engage, the baggage being left under a 
ſtrong guard, a large body of infantry leads the van, with 
two wings of cavalry, ſupported by others at ſome dif- 
tance. "The main body makes the centre, behind which 
both the horſe and foot retreat to rally, and out of it freſh 
men are draughted to reinforce the van. 

They fight more deſperately againſt the Chri/tians 
than againſt any other enemy, becauſe thoſe who are 
taken priſoners are never exchanged or redeemed ; but 
being looked upon as dead to the ſtate, their effects are 
ſeized, if they have neither children nor brothers to claim 
them. 

The Algerines are indeed more formidable at fea than 
any other power along the coaſts of Barbary ; and though 
the commanders of their ſhips are not allowed any con- 
cern in the affairs of ſtate, or in the election of the dey, 
yet they are held in great eſteem, Their navy, however, 
ſeldom exceeeds twenty ſhips, only one of which belongs 
to the government, and is aſſigned to the admiral ; this is 
ſtyled the deylik, or royal ſhip, and has her particular 
ſtore- houſes : all the reſt belong to private perſons, and 
have likewiſe their ſtore-houſes well provided, the cap- 
tains never failing to ſtrip their prizes of all the con- 
veniencies they find in them. Indeed it is no wonder 
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that a people who look upon all the reſt of the wor! 
their tributaries or ſlaves, ſhould be ſo addicted to piracy. 
and treat their captives with ſuch arrogance and ks 
manity. 

The captains of theſe ſhips have commonly a ſhare ; 
thoſe they command, if they are not the ſole owners = 
accordingly may fit them out when they will, and im 
where they pleaſe; but are obliged, when required, tg 


attend the ſervice of the ſtate in tranſporting men or pro- 


viſions, or in failing on any particular cruize; and al! this 
at the expence of the owners. They have alſo an . 
pachi, or ſome old experienced officer, appointed by the 
dey; and without the conſent of this officer they can 
neither give chaſe nor return, nor even puniſh their 
taitors, On their returning to port, this aga makes his 
report how the captain has behaved ; who, if found guilty 
of any miſdemeanor, is ſure of being chaſtiſed. The 
captain mult alfo give an account of his ſucceſs to the go- 
vernment, which claims an eighth part of all the prize; 
flaves, and cargo; the reſt being divided among the pro- 
prietors and ihip's company, in ſuch proportions as are 
agreed upon between them. Whatever is found on board 
theſe prizes that will fit their purpoſe they make uſe of 
without troubling themſelves whether it be of the fame 
ze as the reſt ; for they give themſelves little concern 
about the proportions of their yards, cables, or anchors - 
and range their guns without regard to their ſize. They 
have neither hammocks not cheſts on board, nor aay 
other food but biſcuit, rice, and water, ; 
The naval force cf Algiers has been ſaid to have been 
for a conſiderable number of years on the decline. In 
the year 1732 they had only fix capital ſhips, from thirty. 
ſix to fifty guns, beſides brigantines and row boats; and, 
at the ſame time, had not half that number of brave and 
experienced captains. A general peace with the three 
trading nations, Great Britain, France, and Holland, and 
the impoſſibility of keeping up a proper diſcipline, where 
every private ſeaman diſputes authority with his officer, 
are ſome of the principal reaſons why 1o ſmall a number 
of veſſels have ſometimes been fitted out, and why fo 
fe perſons of deſperate courage are found to command 
them. . 
Not long ſince, acts of hoſtility were, for a ſhort time, 
carried on againſt the republic of Holland, and the A.- 
gerines have for ſeveral years been very formidable to 
the Spaniards: the American ſtates, ſince they have be- 
come independent, have ſuffered ſeverely from the depre- 
cations of theſe corſaits, many ſhips have been ſeized, 
the cargoes of which have ſerved to enrich the plun- 
derers, and the unhappy people on board have been con- 
ſigned to a miſerable ſtate of ſlavery, 


. 


The Manner in which Cauſes are tried, and Criminals pus 
niſhed in Algiers; with the Treatment of the Slaves. 


N the diſtribution of juſtice the cady is judge. He is 
generally educated in the ſeminaries of Conſtantinople 
or Grand Cairo, where, it is ſaid, the Roman codes and 
pandects, tranſlated into the Arabic tongue, are taught 
and explained: he is obliged to attend once or twice 
a-day at the courts of juſtice, where he determines the 
ſuits that are brought before him; but as he is generally 
ſuppoſed guilty of receiving bribes, all affairs of moment 
are laid before the dey, or, in his abſence, before the 
treaſurer, or other principal officer of the regency, who 
ſits in the gate of the palace for that purpoſe. 

All the formality uſed in the divan, and other courts, 
is hearing the complaint and witneſſes, immediately atter 
which they proceed to give ſentence, there being neither 
counſellors nor attornies to retard the adminiſtration e 
juſtice, When the women have any ſuit to them, the) 
come veiled, crying aloud, and often repeating the worcs 
Char Alla, that is, Juſtice in God's name; and theſe 245 
generally accompanied with a crowd of their own {ex, 
co back their petition with their joint outcries, 

Juſtice is, however, adminiſtered in the moſt venal 
manner with reſpect to the puniſhment of offences; 
and more particularly when theſe are the Turkifþ ſoldieis 


who behave with the greateſt inſolence, and commit * 
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of violence with impunity z for they ſeldom ſuffer death 
for any crimes except that of revellion, in which caſe they 
are commonly ſtrangled with a bow-ſtring. For ſome 
ſmaller offences they are either baſtinadoed, fined, or their 
pay ſtopped 3 and, if officers, are reduced to the rank of 
common ſoldiers, whence they may gradually rife to their 
former tations. EE 

For clipping or debaſing the public coin, the old Egyp- 
tian puniſhment is inflicted, which is cutting off the 

ands. 

; If a Jeto or Chriſtian is guilty of murder, or any other 
capital crime, he is burat alive, without the gates of the 
city ; but for the ſame crimes the Moors and Arabs are 
either impaled, hung up by the neck over the battlements 
of the city, or thrown upon hooks fixed in the walls be- 
low; where they ſometimes hang thirty or forty hours in 
the moſt dreadful agonies before they expire, 

Moors found guilty of robbery or burglary have their 

right hand cut off, and hung about their necks; and are 
made to ride through the city on an als, with their faces 
toward the tail. 
The Jews and Chriſtians for certain offences; as ſpeak- 
ing againſt Mahomet and his religion; muſt either turn 
Mabometans or be impaled ; which is certainly one of 
the greateſt indignities and barbarities that can be offered 
to a human being. The patient is laid on his face, and 
a ſtake made ſharp at one end, and about eight or nine 
feet long, is forced up his fundament; and then taking 
him by the legs, they draw on his body, till the point of 
the ſtake appears at his ſhoulders ; after which they erect 
the ſtake, and faſten it in a hole dug in the ground. 

The ancient inhuman cuſtom of ſawing in ſunder is 
ſtill retained : this is done by laying the condemned per- 
ſon between two boards of the ſame length and breadth, 
and beginning to ſaw at the head. 

Small offences are puniſhed with the baſtinado, which 
is given either upon the belly, back, or ſoles of the feet, 
according to the nature of the crime, or the arbitrary 
will of the cady or judge, who alſo appoints the number 
of ſtrokes to be given, with ſticks of the thickneſs of one's 
little finger; and theſe ſtrokes ſometimes amount to two 
or three hundred; but the number may be leſſened, either 
by the influence of a bribe, or the interpoſition of friends. 
But though the offender frequently dies for want of one 
of theſe powerful advocates, yet the puniſhment is neither 
reckoned capital, nor is the judge called to an account 
for cauſing it to be inflicted in that inhuman degree. 

In caſes of debt, the debtor is uſually detained in pri- 
ſon till the chouſes or bailiffs have ſeized upon and fold 
his effects: when, if the ſale amounts to more than the 
debt, the overplus is returned to the priſoner ; or if it 
comes ſhort, he is releaſed, and no future demands are 
made upon him, 

When the women offend, they are not expoſed to the 
populace, but ſent to a private houſe of correction; or, if 
the crime be capital, they are tied up in a ſack, carried 
out to ſea, and drowned, 

Having deſcribed the puniſhments inflited on malefac- 
tors, we ſhall conclude this ſection with their treatment of 
the Chriſtian ſlaves, who, though innocent, may be ſaid to 
be under a perpetual ſtate of puniſhment. 

As ſoon as theſe ſlaves are made priſoners, the corſairs 
make a ſtrict enquiry into their country, condition, and 
quality, which is often done by baſtinadoing them to ex- 
tort a true confeſſion; after which, having ſtripped them 
almoſt naked, they are brought to the palace of the dey, 
to which the European conſuls repair in order to examine 
whether any of them belong to their reſpective nations; 
and, if any were only paſſengers, to reclaim them, But 
if it be proved that they have ſerved for pay to any nation 
between whom and the Algerines no pacific treaty ſubſiſts, 
they cannot be releaſed without paying their full ranſom. 
Of theſe the dey has the choice of every eighth man, and 
chooles thoſe who have ſome uſeful trades or profeſſions, 
as ſurgeons mates, carpenters, &c. becauſe they fell for 
a great price; and ſuch as are of rank or conſequence 
for a ſtill greater, The reſt, who are left to the owners 
and captors, are carried to the beſiſtan, or ſlave-market, 
where a price is ſet upon them according to their profeſ- 
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led to the court before the dey's palace, where they are 
fold by auction; and whatever is bid above the price ſet 
upon them belongs to the government. 

Theſe unhappy men have then an iron ring put round 
one of their ancles, and a long or ſhort chain faſtened to 
it, according as they imagine them more or leſs inclined 
to attempt their eſcape : but if any of theſe can procure 
a little money from their friends, or by way of charity, 
they are allowed to keep wine cellars ; but muſt pay a 
certain tribute to the dey, according to the quantity they 
(ell ; by which means many of them grow rich enough 
in time to purchaſe their liberty; though, beſides their 
tribute to the dey, they are obliged to contribute toward 
the maintenance of their poor fick brethren, and of the 
Chriſtian chapels allowed for their uſe. As for the reſt, 
who have neither trades, nor can put themſelves in any 
way of living, they are uſed with very great ſeverity ; 
they fare and work hard all day, and at night are locked 
up in public priſons, where they lie on the bare ground, 
without any other covering than the ſky, and here they 
are ſometimes almoſt ſtifled in mud and water. In the 
cities and towns they are put to the loweſt and hardeſt 
kinds of labour; in the country they are ſometimes made 
to draw the plough inſtead of horſes and oxen; and in- 
all other reſpects are treated with ſuch inhumanity as 
would be ſeverely puniſhed, if exerciſed on the loweſt 
rank of brutes. The women flaves are treated with leſs 
ſeverity, and, if handſome and witty, are commonly made 
concubines, and ſometimes gain a perfect aſcendency over 
their maſters; but if any of them refuſe to comply, they 
ſpare neither threats nor cruelty to force them to it; and 
it application be made to government in their behalf, 
the common anſwer is, that they are their maſter's pro- 
perty, and he is at liberty to put them to what uſe he 
thinks proper. Thoſe who are not poſſeſſed of youth 
and beauty are uſually conſigned to ſome of the lower 
offices of the family, and are liable to be ſeverely chaſ- 
tiſed for every ſlight miſcarriage, eſpecially in point of 
cleanlineſs, which the Agerines, in common with the 
Turks, affect to a very high degree, both with reſpect to 
their cloaths, proviſions, utenſils, and furniture. 

The popiſb prieſts and monks, who are ſlaves, are 
generally uſed with more gentleneſs, on account of their 
being better ſupplied with money, by which they procure 
an exemption from labour and other hardſhips; but 
whenever any Chriſtian prince declares war againſt the 
Algerines, they are the firſt who become the victims of 
'their cruelty and reſentment, 


. 


Of the Religion and Superſtition of the Algerines; . 
Education of the Children, and their Ignorance in the 
Sciences. Their Trades, Commetce, and Coin. 


HE Algerine religion differs from the Turki/h only 

in the greater variety of its ſuperſtitions. Thus 
they hang the figure of an open hand round the neck of 
their children, as a counter-charm againſt an evil eye 
and both the Turks and Moors paint it upon their ſhips 
and - houſes, The people who are grown up always 
carry about them ſome paragraph of the Kran, which 
they place upon their breaſt, or ſew under their caps, to 
prevent faſcination and witchcraft, and to ſecure them- 
ſelves from ſickneſs and misfortunes. Theſe charms they 
eſteem ſo univerſa], that they alſo hang them to the necks 
of their cattle, horſes, and other beaſts of burden. 

An opinion prevails over all Barbary, that many diſ- 
eaſes proceed from ſome offence given to the Fenoune, a 
claſs of beings which are placed by the Jahometans be- 
tween the angels and the devils. Theſe are ſuppoſed to 
frequent ſhades and fountains, and to aſſume the bodies 
of worms, toads, and other little animals, which being 
always in their way, are every moment liable to be mo- 
leſted and hurt. When any one is therefore maimed or 
ſickly, he fancies that he has injured one of theſe beings; 
on which the women ſkilled in theſe ceremonies go upon 
a Wedneſday, with frankincenſe and other perfumes, to 


ſome neighbouring ſpring, and there ſacrifice a cock or 
6 K a hen, 
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Chri/tian, nor the ſolicitations of the company, could 


perpetual - grievances the Moors ſuffer from the Turks, 
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a hen, a ram or an ewe, according io the quality and 
ſex of the patient, and the nature of the viſcale, a femaie 
being ſacrificed for one of the male ſex, and a maie for 
the women, 

The Agerines have three principal officers who preſide 
over all religious matters; theſe are, the e or high 
prieſt, the cady or chief judge in eceleſiaſtical cauſes 
and lach other matters as the civil and military power 
turns over to him, and the grand marabut, who 1s at the 
head of his order, which conſiſts of a kind of erimitical 
monks, and is in ſuch veneration that they bear an extra- 
ordinary ſway, not only in molt private families, but even 
in the government, Theſe three officers have their ſcats 
in the preat divan next under the dey, and on his right 
hand, where they are allowed to give their opinion in 
all difficult and important affairs of ſtate ; but have not 
the liberty of voting with the reſt of the members. Al] 
religious affairs are uſually referred to them, and their 
deciſions, if unanimous, are eſteemed binding, and no 
longer to be diſputed, 

The people have a great veneration for the marabuts, 
who ate uſually perſons of a rigid auſtere life, continually 
employing themſelves either in counting over their beads, 
or in prayer and meditation. Their chaplet uſualiy con- 
fills of ninety-nine beads ; on touching each of which 
they either ſay, „God is great, God be praiſed, or God 
© forgive me.” This kind of ſaintſhip uſuaily goes by 
ſucceſſion, and the ſon, if he can behave with equal gra- 
vity, is intitled to the fame eſtzem and reverence with 
the ſather. Some of them pretend to ſce viſions, and to 
converſe with the deity, while others are ſuppoſed to 
work miracles. Dr. Shaw ſays, that Seedy An data, 
caliph cf the weſtern province, told him, that a neigh- 
bouring marabut had a ſolid iron bar, which, upon 
command, would give the ſame report, and do as much 
execution as a piece of cannon ; and that once the whole 
Alzerine army, on the dey's demanding too exoutbitant | 
a tax from the Arabs under his protection, were put to 
flight by the miracle: yet, notwithſtanding the frequency, 
as they pretended, of the experiment, neither the argu- 
ments urged by our author on the merit of convincing a 


prevail ſo far as to have the experiment tried before him; 
tor the marabut had too much policy to hazard his repu- 
tation by putting it to the proof. At Setecf that learned 
gentleman ſaw a marabut famous for vomiting fire; but 
though he was at firſt greatly ſurpriſed at ſeeing his 
mouth ſuddenly in a blaze, and at the violent agonies he 
counterfeited at the ſame time, he afterward plainly per- 
ceived that it was all a trick, and that the flames and 
ſmoke with which he was ſurrounded aroſe from ſome 
tow and ſulphur which he contrived to ſet on fire under 
his burnooſe. | 

]T be roving and unſetticd life of the Arabs, and the 


prevent either of them enjoying that liberty and ſecu— 
rity which give birth and encouragement to learning ; 
hence the knowledge of philoſophy, mathematics, and 
nedicine, which once flouriſhed among the Arabs, are 
nov loſt, and there are ſcarce any traces of them re- 
maining. 

The ſons of the Moors and Turks are ſent to ſchoo! 
at about fix years of age, when they are taught to read 
and write for the value of about a penny a week. Each 
boy, inſtead of paper, has a piece of thin ſquare board, 
flightly daubed over with whiting ; and on this he makes 
his letters, which may be wiped off or renewed at plea- 
ſure, On his having made ſome progreſs in the Koran, 
he is initiated in the ſeveral ceremonies and myſteries of 
religion: and when a boy has diſtinguiſhed himſelf in 
any branch of learning, he is dreiled in a ſplendid habit, 
mounted upon a horſe richly capariſoned, and, as bath 
been already mentioned in treating of Morocco, is c:n- 
ducted, amidſt the huzzas of his ſchool-fellows, through 
the ſtreets, while his friends and relations aſſemble to con- 
Cratulate his parents, and to load him with gifts. The 
boys, after being three or four years at ſchool, are put to 
trades, or enrolled in the army, where moſt of them ſoon 
forget all they have learned at ſchool. | 


— 


While the reverend divine we have ſo often quoted 
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was chaplain at Agiers, he endeavoured to become 8. 
quainted with the perſons moſt diſtinguiſhed for their 
learning; and though from their natural ſhyneſs to ſtiag. 
gers, and contempt of the Chriſtians, it is difficu!t t0 
cultivate a real friendſhip with them, yet he ſoon found 
that their chief aſtronomer, who regulates and ſuper. 
intends the hours cf prayer, had not the kill to make 
2 ſun-dial: that the whole art of navigation, as practiſed 
at Algier, and Tunis, only conſiſts in what is termed 
pricking of a chart, and diſtinguiſhing the eight prin. 
cipal points of the compaſs ; and that even chemiſtry 
once the favourite ſcience of theſe people, is at preſent 
only applied to diſtilling a little roſe-water. The phy. 
ſicians chiefly ſtudy the Spaniſh edition of Disſcorides; 
but they oftener conſult the figures of plants and animal 
than their uſes. Notwithſtanding this, theſe people are 
naturally ſubtle and ingenious, and only want time, ap- 
plication, and encou:agement, to cultivate and improve 
their faculties. 

As the Mabometans are generally predeſtinatians, they 
pay little regard to medicine, and uſually either leave 
the diſorder to contend with nature, or make uſe ot 
charms and incantations, Yet in all diſtempers they 
reſort to bagnios, and there are a few other remedies in 
general uſe, Thus a dram or two of the root of round 
birthwort 1s an eſtabliſhed remedy for the cholic; in 
pleuritzc and rheumatic caſes, they make ſeveral punc. 
tures on the part affected with a red-hot iron, repeat- 
ing the operation according to the violence of the dif. 
eaſe, and the ſtrength of the patient. The prickly pear 
roaſted in the embers is applied hot for the cure of 
bruiſes, ſwellings, and inflammations. They pour fresh 
butter almoſt boiling hot into all ſimple gun- ſhot wounds, 
and ſome of them inoculate for the fmall-pox ; though 
the practice is not much in reputation in this ꝓart of 
Barbary, and they tell a number of ſtories to diſcoutage 
the uſe of it. They have few compound medicines; 
however, they uſe a mixture of myrih, alocs, fſaifron, 
and ſyrrup of myrtle-berries, which is trequently found 
citeCtual in the cure of the plague. 

Our author was ſometimes favoured with the ſight of 
their ancient kalendars, in which the ſun's place, the 
{emi-diurnal and nocturnal arch, the length of the twi— 
light, with the ſeveral hours of prayer for each day in 
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the month, are calculated to a minute, and beautifully 


wrote in proper columns ; but theſe are as little conſulted 
as their ancient mathematical inſtruments, of which 
they know not the uſe: thus, if the cloudineſs of the 
weather prevents their adjuſting their large and ina! 
hour-glaſſes to ſome inaccurate meridian lines they haye 
made for that purpoſe, their times of devotion, whic! 
mould be punctual to a minute, are entirely left to the 
will and pleaſure of their cryers; for public clocks ar? 
not allowed in this country, which is perhaps owing to 
the great averſion of the Mabometans to bells. 

Thnough their anceſtors were alſo diſtinguiſhed for their 
Kill in arithinetic and algebra, not one in twenty thou— 
ſand appears to be at preſent acquainted with the fit 
operations in theſe branches of mathematics; yet thy 
merchants are frequently very dextrous in the addition 
and ſubtraction of large ſums by memory, and have 
alſo a very ſingular method of numeration, by putting 
their hands into each other's flecves, and touching one 
another with this and that finger, or a particular joint, 

ach denoting a determined ſum or number; thus, wich— 
out moving their lips, or giving the leaſt intimation to th! 
by- ſtander, they conclude bargains of the greateſt value. 

Though piracy ſeems to ſuit beſt with the temper 0! 
the Algerines, they ſuffer free Chriſtians, Jews, eitlet 
natives or foreigners, Arabians and Moors, to Cxct- 
ciſe a fair commerce both by ſea and land, and to ca! 
on trades and manufactures in ſilk, cotton, wool, les. 
ther, and other commodities, which are moſtly conducted 
by Spaniards ſettled in Alg iers, eſpecially about the me- 
tropolis. Carpets are another manufacture of thi count!) 
though they are greatly inferior to thoſe of % iv 
beauty and fineneſs; but, being both cheaper and tote! 
are preferred by the people to lie upon. There are He. 
wiſe at Aleiers looms for velvet, taffeties, and 0! 


wrought ſilks, and a coarſe fort of linen is made in met 
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ts of the kingdom, of which Suſe produces the fineſt, 
'(heſe manufactures are chicfly conſumed at home, ſome 
of them, eſpecially thoſe of Ik ana linen, being lo in- 
conſiderable, that they are obliged to ſupply the want 
of a ſufficient quantity by importing them from Eu- 
rope and the Levant. The people ſend few of their 
commodities to foreign markets, their oil, wax, Corn, 
and pulſe being barely ſufficient to ſupply the country, 
though, before the city of Oran became {ubject to Spain, 
the merchants have been known to ſhip off from the va- 
rious ports of Barbary ſeven or eight thouſand tons of 
corn in one year. The conſumption of oil, which is 
here very plentiful, is alſo fo conliicravie in this country, 
that it is ſeldom permitted to be ſhipped off for Europe: 
{> that their exports chiefly conhit in riches feathers, 
was, hides, wool, copper, rugs, fuk ſaſhes, embroidered hand- 
terckiefs, Chriſlian flaves, and dates. 

The goods imported chiefly conſiſt in gold and ſilver 
ſtuffs, damaſks, linen and cen cloths and /uffs, cotton 
raw and ſpun, tin, 703, plated braſs, lead, quickjulver, cor- 
dage, ſaile cloth, bullets, cochineal, tartar, alum, rice, ſugar, 
honey, wax, ſpices, alzes, opium, anniſe and cummi u ſecd, 
0%, £9ppe1 45, arfentcy brazit, lag. ver milion, gum-lack, 
fulphur, maſjtic, far japariila, a pic, frankincenſe, galls, paper, 
combs, and dried fruits. But though there is a conſtant 
demand for all theſe commodities, yet a ſmall quantity 


the frequent exactions and heavy duties to which they 
are ſubject, and the precariouſneſs of payment; on which 
account thoſe who want any of them will wait in hopes 
to meet with them on board ſome prfze; for they are 
chiefly ſupplied with them by the corſairs. It is a miſ- 
fortune that both the manufacturers and ſhopkeepers, 
which laſt are chiefly doors and Jews, are ſeverely treated 
by the government, and frequently ſined for even pre- 
tended faults, which render them fo poor, that it often 
puts them upon cheating their cuſtomers, either in their 
weights or meaſures; though if they are diſcozered they 
are ſure of being treated with the utmoſt ſeverity, either 
by a heavy fine, corporal puniſhment, or even with 
death, 

The coin in uſe here is moſtly foreign, their own be- 
ing only of three kinds, viz. the baria, of copper, fix 
of which were formerly worth an per, but is now of 
only half that value. 

The aper is a ſmall ſquare piece of filver, and both 
this and the former has Arabic characters ſtamped on 
each ſide, Fifteen of theſe aſpers are of the value of a 
Spaniſß ryal, and twenty-four of a dapta, which is worth 
avout a crown. "Theſe ale all the pieces of money coined 
in the city of Algiers. 

They have likewiſe three ſorts of gold coin; but theſe 
are only coined at Tremeſen, viz. the rupee, worth thirty- 
we alpers; the Median, and the dian, or zian, worth a 
hundred afpers. This laſt was the ancient coin of the 
kings of Tremeſen, on which account that province has 
the fole privilege of coining theſe pieces. 

Beſides theſe, there are the Turki/h ſultanin of gold, 
which is worth about a ducat; the moticales of Fez, of 
the value of about one ſhilling and ten pence 3 Spani/h 
Hals, French crowns, Hungarian ducats, and other Euro- 
Veen money, are allo current among them, though they 
have no fixed ſtandard. 
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Ker. XII. 
Of the Kingdem of Tuxis, 
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Situation, Extent, Diviſions, Rivers, and Iſlands; 
the Mountain of Zawan or Zagoan, and of the Cli- 
mate of Funis in general. 


tl LS kingdom, which once comprehended the pro- 
1. vinces of Conſtantina, Bugia, Tunis, Tripcli, and 
Laab or Ex:zab, is bounded by the Mediterranean on the 
north and eaſt; by the kingdom of Algiers on the weſt; 
ma by Tripoli, with part of B/edulgerid, on the ſouth ; 
extending from the iſland of Ferba in 33* 30“ to Cape 
0774, in 37“ 12“ north latitude, it being two hundred 


of them is imported by the merchants, on account of 
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and twenty miles in length from north to ſouth, and 
a hundted and ſcventy in breadth from eaſt to weſt; 
the city of Sbekka, the fartheſt city to the weſt, being 
ſituated in 82, and Clybea, the fartheſt to the eaſt, in 11*® 
20/ eaſt longitude. 

This country, which was once divided into provinces, 
is now under the immediate inſpection of the bey, and 
is only diſtinguiſhed into the ſummer and winter cir- 
cuits, which the bey takes in perſon through his domi- 
nions at thoſe ſeaſons with a flying camp; in the ſum- 
mer ſeaſon traverſing the fertile country near Xe and 
Baijah, and the diſtricts between Cairwan and Fireede, 
and in the winter proceeding through the reſt of the 
country. 

The ſummer circuit, or northern diſtri, is much 
better inhabited than any of the neighbouring kingdoms 
of the ſame ſize, and is by far the moſt pleaſant and fer- 
tile; and as it has a great number of cities, towns, and 
villages, has the fineſt appearance of affluence, proſperity, 
and cheerfulneſs, which doubtleſs proceeds from the mild- 
neſs of its government, and its being freer from tyranny 
and oppreſſion. Its fertility is, however, interrupted by 
ſeveral hills, plains, and marſhes, diſperſed over it, that 
will admit of little cultivation, nor ſcarce any manner ct 
improvement. 

The principal rivers of this circuit are, the Zane, which 
divides Tunis from Algiers; the Mijerda, uſually called 


Megerada; the famous Bag rada ot the ancients, on the 


banks of which Regulus is laid to have killed a monſtrous 
ſerpent, The Miliana, ſuppoſed to be the Catada of 
the ancients, is remarkable for its forming the bay of 
Tunis, and having that metropolis ſituated at its mouth ; 
the Gabbs or Caps, ſuppoſed to be the Triton of the an- 
cients,which riſes only three or four leagues to the ſouth = 
ſouth-weſt of the city of its name, and falls into the ſea 
to the northward of the old city, forming the ground on 
which it was built into a Kind of peninſula; and the 
Mrjerdah or Old Bagrada, which is the moſt conſiderable 
of the whole kingdom. 

A ſmall iſland oppoſite to the mouth of the river Zaine 
is in the poſſeſſion of the Genoeſe, who pay an annual 
rent to the regency ; but the coral fiſhery, which was 
their chief inducement for making this ſettlement, failing 
conſiderably, it is probable they will not long keep poi- 
ſeſſion of it, if they have not already abandoned it, They 
have, however, erected a fort for their protection againſt 
any ſurpriſe from the neighbouring Arabs on the con- 
tinent, and from the inſults of the cruiſing veſſels of A.- 
giers and Tripoli. 

The other iſlands belonging to this ſtate are, Cafe 
Negro, which is ſituated about five leagues to the north- 
ealt of Tabarka, and his a ſettlement of the Freucs 
African company, who pay a conſiderable ſum of money 
to Tunis for the liberty they enjoy at LA Calle, though 
that place is under the A/gerine government, and for 
keeping up a fort here to protect them from the inſults of 
the neighbouring Arabs. 

Six miles to the north of Cape Negro is Jalta, the Ga- 
lata or Calathe of the ancients. This is a high rocky 
iſland, which has a very dangerous ſhoal. The Can: are 
two flat contiguous iſlands, where the Italian row-boats 
frequently lie in wait for the Tuniſcens. Theſe lie four 
leagues to the north- north- weſt of Cape Pile, and nearly 
in the midway to Cape Blanco; and four leagues beyond 
Cape Negro to the northward are the Three Brothers, 
which are three rocky iſlands near the continent, about 
halfway to Cape Blanco. 

The principal mountain of this kingdom is the Zowan 
or Zagcan, whoſe ſummit aftords a proſpect of the great- 
eſt part of the kingdom, It is remarkable for a town of 
its name which ſtands at the foot of it, in great repute for 
dying ſcarlet caps, and for bleaching of linen; gr2at quan- 
tities of both being daily brought thither from all parts of 
the kingdom. The ſtream which ſerves for that pur- 
poſe, and runs from the top of the mountain, was for— 
merly carried by a noble conduit to Carthage, Over 
the fountain was built a temple, the ruins of which are 
fill to be ſeen. It has alſo on its declivity and about its 
foot ſeveral Roman antiquities, as the remains of towns, 
caſtles, forts, and inſcriptions cut in marble, 'T his moun- 
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tain ſtands about a league and a half to the ſouth-ſouth- 
eaſt of the city of Tunis, and is moſtly barren and deſart, 
except a few ſpots which produce barley : bees are bred 
here to great advantage. 

This country is for the moſt part healthy and fertile, 
only in the ſouth there are many ſandy and barren deſarts, 
and there the heat is exceſſive; hence, though the winds 
which blow from the ſea are very refreſhing, thoſe which 
proceed from the deſarts are quite ſuffocating, eſpecially 
as they moſtly blow in July and Auguſt, and will con- 
tinue five, fix, or more days in the ſame corner ; ſo that 
the inhabitants are obliged to water the flooring of their 
houſes to coo! them, This wind is likewiſe apt to blow 
after the winter ſolſtice, and then, if there be any ſnow 
on the ground, which is ſeldom the caſe, it quickly thaws 
and diſappears. The ſea-winds from the north and the 
weſt-north-welt bring dry weather in ſummer, and rain 
in winter; but both the eaſterly and ſoutherly winds are 
for the moſt part dry, though in moſt ſeaſons they are 
attended with thick clouds, 

Their firſt rains commonly fall in September, and 
ſometimes not till Ofober ; ſoon after which the Ara- 
bians break the ground, ſow their corn, and about three 
weeks after plant their beans, lentils, and chick-peaſe. 
If they have any rain in April, as they uſually have, they 
reckon their crop ſecure. Their harveſt commonly begins 
in May, or in the beginning of June. Their ploughed 
lands are generally ſo light, that a pair of oxen may 
caſily plough an acre in a day; and the quantity of ſeed, 
whether of wheat or barley, is about two buſhels and a 
half to an acre, which one year with another yield about 
tenfold, and in ſome diſtricts much more. The Tuni- 
feens are much more addicted to agriculture than their 
neighbours the A/gerines, and are for making the moſt 
of every inch of ground. 

The ſtory they tell of Mahomet, bey of Tunis, ſhews 
the high opinion they have of agriculture, This prince, 
having been dethroned by his ſubjects, applied to /brahim 
Hojah, dey of Algiers, who engaged to reſtore him to 
his throne on condition of his diſcovering to him the 
grand ſecret of the philoſopher's- ſtone, which he had the 
reputation of being maſter of; and, on his promiſing to 
fulfil this condition, he reſtored to him the government 
of Tunis. Mabomet then ſent to the dey, with great 
pomp and ceremony, a multitude of plough-ſhares and 
mattocks; intimating to the Algerine prince, that the 
wealth of his country was to ariſe from a diligent attend- 
ance on the cultivation of the earth; and that the only 
philoſopher's-ſtone he could acquaint him with, was the 
art of converting a good crop iato gold, 

Eight leagues to the weſtward of Carvan are the ruins 
of Truzza, where are ſeveral vaulted chambers perpetu- 


ally filled with ſulphureous ſteams, much frequented by 


the Arabians for the uſe of ſweating. 

This kingdom and the reſt of Barbary are very ſubject 
to earthquakes, which is eafily accounted for from the 
great number of hot ſprings and ſulphureous caverns, 
which are a proof of there being an almoſt inexhauſtible 
ſtore of nitre, ſulphur, and other inflammable bodies in 
the earth, ſufficient to cauſe thoſe frequent and violent 
concuſſions. Theſe earthquakes commonly happen after 
ſome great rains, at the end of the ſummer and in autumn, 
and will extend themſelves a great way into the ſea, where 
they have been felt when the depth of water has exceeded 
two hundred fathoms. | 

Among the natural curioſities of Tunis are ſeveral 
ſalt lakes, and a mountain of ſalt named Fibbel Had- 
deſſa, which is hard and ſolid like a ſtone, of a reddiſh or 
purple colour, and bitter to the taſte z but, being waſhed 
down the precipices by the rain and dews, becomes ſoft 
and white as ſnow, and loſes all its bitterneſs. There 
are other mountains whoſe ſal: is of a bluing colour, 
and, without undergoing ſuch accidental purifications, 
is very palatable. 
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SECT. XXIII. 


Of the principal Towns of the Kingdom of Tunis 
cularly Bizerta, Tunis, Nabel, the Colonia Neay,j;. p 
Ptolemy, Cairwan or Carvan, Media ;- Mcheg:: 

Urbs er Tuberbo, Bayjak or Beja, Forreanah, 8 la, 


E ſhall now deſcribe the principal citicz and 
towns of this part of Barbary. At the bottom of 


a large gulf in Bizerta, which is pleaſantly ſituatec 
a canal, between an extenſive lake and the ſez bs r 
200 N. latitude, two hundred and forty miles to the cat 
of the city of Algiers, and thirty-ſeven miles to the nor, 
welt of Tunis, This town, which is about a mile round. 
is defended by ſeveral caſtles and batteries, the prin; a 
of which are toward the ſea, from which the lake 
continually receiving a briſk ſtream, or diſcharoin, 8 
into it; the waters flowing into the lake when the wind 
is northerly, and returning back into the ſea when 175 
blows from the ſouth. The channel between the lake 
and the ſea was the ancient port of Hippe, which is &;11 
capable of receiving ſmall veſſels, but was once the ſafeſt 
and moſt beautiful haven on this coaſt ; and there are fl 
ſome traces of a large pier, which extended a conſiderable 
way into the ſea, to break the force of the north-eaſt winds, 
The gulf of Bizerta, the Sinus Hipponenſis of the n 
cients, is a beautiful ſandy inlet, near four leagues in 
diameter. As the ground is low, the eye penetrates 
through delightful groves of olive-trees far into the coun. 
try, and the proſpect is bounded by a high rocky ſhore, 
Were proper encouragement to be given to trade and in. 
duſtry, Bizerta might be rendered a town of great wealth 
it abounding with corn, pulſe, fiſh, fruit, oil, cotton, 
and many other productions, ; 
On the fide of a ſpacious navigable bafon, formed by 
the Mejerdab, lies Porto Farino, which was once a conti 
derable city, but is now greatly decayed. It is chicg 
remarkable for its beautiful cothon, where the Tuniſcens 
keep their navy, | 
Tunis, the Tunes of the ancients, and the capital of 


Parti- 


the kingdom, is ſituated in latitude 26® 20/ N. and in 


10% 150 E. from London, on the weſtern bank of the 
channel of Goletta, in the form of an oblong ſquate, 
about a mile ia length; but the whole town, with the 
ſuburbs included, does not exceed three miles in compaſs, 
though ſome authors have, without any foundation, 
given it a much larger circuit. It is not ſo populous as 
Algiers, nor are the houſes ſo handſome and ſpacious, 
The lakes and marſhes with which it is furroundcd 
might probably render its ſituation leſs healthy, was not 
the moiſture of the air corrected by the great quantity of 
maſtich, myrtle, roſemary, and other aromatic plants, 
with which their ovens and bagnios are daily heated, and 
that frequently communicate a fragrance to the air, The 
want of ſweet water is one of the greateſt diſadvantages 
under which the inhabitants labour ; for the brackiſhneſs 
of their well-water, and the ſcarcity of their ciſterns, 
oblige them to fetch a great part of what they drink from 
ſome places about a mile diſtant; but, except this incon- 
venience, no place enjoys a greater plenty of all the ne- 
ceſſaries of life: for, beſides ſhips continually bringing 
ſupplies of proviſions, their gardens abound with variety 
of fruit-trees, as palms, citrons, dates, lemons, and olives; 
which laſt grow in ſuch abundance about a league diſtant 
round the city, that they ſupply not only the inhabitants 
but ſtrangers with oil, and even with charcoal, that be- 
ing the only wood they have to make it with, 

They have their wheat chiefly from Urbs, Bugia, and 
other neighbouring places; and this they grind with a 
hand-mill ; and, having ſifted it through a fine ſieve, 
make of it fine cakes, and a flat kind of vermicelli; but 
this is only in uſe among the wealthy, the poor bcug 
forced to feed upon barley-meal, which they make into a 
kind of dumplings, and eat in oil or butter mixed with 
vinegar or lemon- juice; but thoſe who are very poor only 
ſtir it in water, and eat it raw, without any other prepa- 
ration. However, they have plenty of honey, and fruits 
of all ſorts pretty cheap. 

The principal ſtreets of Tunis are large and croſſed by 
narrow lanes at proper diſtances, and the houſes are chiefly 
built with ſtone; but are meaner than thoſe of Algiers, they 


— but one ſtory high, and flat at the top. There ate 
1 


T UNIS» „„ 
but ſew grand buildings, the chief of theſe are the great 
moſque, and the bey's palace. The gates of the city 
are five in number, but none of them are very handſome. 
Without the walls are the Turkiſh ſepulchres, which 
are placed round the city, and are adorned with mar- 
ble tombs, oratories, flower- pots, and other embelliſh- 
ne bey's palace is the moſt magnificent edifice in the 
city. It has four noble gates, one at each front, and 
high turrets at each of the four corners ; the courts are 
ſpacious, the galleries lofty and richly adorned, and the 
halls and apartments are very ſplendid, particularly that 
called the treaſury, in which, among other things of value, 
is kept the book of their law written by Ai Mohadian, a 
celebrated doctor, from whom the beys boaſt that they 
are deſcended ; and, in virtue of that deſcent, ſet up for 
the ſole judges of all controveriies about religion. The 
ardens are alſo very large, but not elegant. 

The chief moſque, juſt mentioned, is built in the Tur— 
kiſs taſte, and has nothing remarkable, except its extra- 
ordinary ſize and ſtately tower, which next to that of 
Fez, is allowed to be the higheſt in all Africa, 

Near the midſt of the city is a piazza of great extent, 
which once contained no leſs than three thouſand woollen 
and linen drapers ſhops, handſomely built, and was fur- 
niſhed with a great variety of thoſe goods, beſides a con- 
fiderable number of others belongiag to the druggiſts, 
and other trades and manufactures. Indeed the chiet 
manufactures of this city are thoſe of linen and wool- 
lea; for both which it has been long famous, on account 
of the peculiar way the women had of letting down 
their ſpindles from the top of their houſes quite to the 
ground, the weight of which is ſuppoſed to make the 
arn finer and ſmoother. 

'The baths of this city, for both ſexes, are very nume- 
rous ; and, although inferior in ſize and beauty to thoſe 
of Fiz and Algiers, yet people are here more handſomely 
treated and better accommodated, notwithſtancing the 
city is deſtitute of running water. Both theſe cities are 
chiefly furniſhed with that element from ciſterns on 
the tops of the houſes, which receive the rain water; 
anda certain quantity is let down from every houle, 
by pipes into one or two public reſetvoirs; from which 
the exigencies of the city are ſupplied, though not in 
ſuch a quantity as to permit the inhabitants to beltow 
any of it in watering or cleaning the ſtreets, which, on 
that account, are always either duſty or dirty : ſo that 
it is very unpleaſant walking in them, eſpecially as their 
houſes have no windows in the front, fo that it is no 
better than walking between two dead walls. 

Here are alſo ſevera] colleges and ſchools, in which are 
many of their learned men and doctors of their law, part 
of whom are maintained at the public expence, and part 
by begging ; but all of them are held in high eſteem, as 
the favourites of heaven. The janizaries have very hand- 
ſome barracks, like thoſe at Algiers; and their aga, or 
chief, has a palace, to which they repair for orders. The 
merchants and tradeſmen have a kind of public exchange, 
and the cuſtom- houſe officers a large cuſtom-houſe, There 
is alſo an arſenal and dock, ſeated upon the bank of the 
canal, in which they have materials ſufficient for building 
leveral galleys, | 

On the oppoſite ſide is the fort of Golerta already men- 
tioned, and about two leagues diſtant from it is another 
caſtle built on a ſmall ifland in the lake; but as there is 
little probability of the town being attacked on that 
ſide, this fortification has been long neglected. The 
principal fortification belonging to the city is the caſtle, 
which is ſituated on an eminence that commands the 
whole; it makes a very good appearance at a diſtance, 
and has ſome cannon mounted before the gate: but the 
jealouſy of the government is carried to ſuch an excels, 
that it is very dangerous for a Chriſlian to view it too at- 
tentively ; and it is much the ſafeſt way to pals by it as 
faſt as he can, 

| Nati, the Colonia Neapolis of Ptolemy, is ſituated 
in a low ground, a mile and a half from the ſea ſhore, 
about a furlong to the weſtward of the ancient Neapolis, 
and about nine miles to the eaſt of Tunis. It is {till a 
thriving town, and has been long famed for its potteries 


the reſt * its inhabitants are huſbandmen. Here are 
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many inſcriptions upon ſtones, ſix fect in length, and 
three in breadth ; but they are ſo defaced and filled up 
with rubbiſh and mortar, as to be unintelligible. On the 
bank of a little brook that runs through the old city is a 
block of white marble, on which is curiouſly carved a 
wolf in baſſo relievo. . 

HAMAMET, a {mail but opulent city, is compaQtly built 
upon a low promontory, and is well fortified by nature. 
Some columns and blocks of marble are here to be met 
with; theſe are ruins brought from the neighbouring, 
places. This city is ſuppoſed to take its name from the 
number of wild pigeons bred in the cliffs of the adjacent 
mountains, 

SUSA, or SOUSA, is a conſiderable trading eity, and the 
chief mart for oil; beſides which it carries on a flouriſh- 
ing trade in linen, a great deal of which is manufactured 
here; with wax, honey, and ſeveral forts of pickled fiſh, 
eſpecially that called tunny. The town ſtands upon a 
high rock, and was once very ſtrong, populous, and 
wealthy, It is {till the reſidence of the Turk; baſhaws, 
The port is commodious ard ſafe, The inhabitants, who 
are chiefly ſeamen, are civil to ſtrangers ; beſides theſe, 
there are many merchants and tradeſmen in the woollen 
way, who carry on a commerce with Tu;iy and other 
parts of the Levant. 

Eight leagues to the weſtward of Syſa is Kairwan, 
vulgarly called Carvan, the Vico Augn/li of the ancients. 
This is a walled city, and the ſ-cond in the kingdom for 
trade and the number of its inhabitants, It is ſituated 
in a barren plain, and at the diſtance of half a furlong 
from the walls is a pond and a capacious ciſtern, built to 
receive the rain-water; but the former, which is chiefly 
for the uſe of the cattle, drying up, or becoming putrid 
in the heat of ſummer, cauſes agues and other diſtempers, 
Here are ſome fine remains of the ancient architecture; 
and the great moſque, efteemed the moſt magnificent and 
the molt ſacred in all Barbary, is ſupported by an almoſt 
incredible number of granite columns, which the inha— 
bitants lay amount to five hundred; two of which are 
of ſo fine and lively a red; with little white ſpots, that 
they are eſteemed ineſtimable, and the whole ſtructure 
the molt magnificent in all Africa. 

Mevian, or MEHEDIA, is ſituated on a ſmall penin- 
ſula on the eaſtern coaſt of the kingdom, and appears to 
have been formerly a place of conſiderable ſtrength, 
though it is not above two hundred and thirty pages in 
breadth toward the land ſide; but widens on approachin 
the ſea. The port, with an area of about one i 
pacęs ſquare, lies within the walls of the city, with the 
mouth of it opening toward the ſouth; but it is now ſo 
ſhallow, that it can hardly receive the ſmalleſt veſſels. 
The walls which ſurrounded the place were ſtrong and 
lofty, flanked with fix ſtately towers, beſides others of 
a ſmaller ſize; but all of them were very ſtrong and high, 
and had ſmall gates plated with iron, but ſo low, that a 
man could not go in or out without ſtooping, and each 
of thele were a kind of ſeparate fortreſs, But of all che 
fix, one which faced the eaſt, and was the only gate on 
the land fide, was built with the molt ſurpriſing ſtrength, 
having under it a vaulted arch ſeventy feet long, guarded 
by ſix ſtrong gates, one within another ; ſome covered 
with plated iron, and others made of croſs iron bars 
rivetted together, with retreats and port-culliſſes all of 
the ſame metal and form. "Theſe fortifications were 
erected by Mehedi, the firſt caliph of Kayrwan, who 
took no leſs pains in beautifying the city with noble 
buildings, if they were really his: but this a late judi- 
cious author much queſtions, from there being ſome- 
thing too polite and regular in the ſeveral capitals, en- 
tablatures, and other pieces of ancient maſonry, defaced 
as they now are, to imagine the founder of them to have 
been an Arabian. However, there is but little of its for- 
mer ſplendour left, except the walls, and ſome other 
ſtructutes which are run to decay. 

MoNASTEER, an ancient city of Carthag inian or Ro- 
man origin, received its modern name from a monaſtery 
of Auguſtine friars in its neighbourhood. It is now a 
neat thriving City, ſituated on the extremity of a cape, 
and encompaſled by ſtrong walls. 

At the diſtznce of ſix leagues to the weſt of Tunis is 
ſituated Urbs, TOs the Tuburbum Minus of the 
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ancients, a ſmall town on the banks of the Miejerdah, in- 
habited by Andaluſian Moors, Mahomet, a late bey of 
this kingdom, planted in this neighbourhood a great va- 
riety of fruit- trees, placing each ſpecies in a ſeparate grove: 
thus the citron trees are all placed by themſelves, with- 
out being mixed with the orange or the lime ; and where 
you gather the peach or apricot, you are not to expect 
the pear or apple. In the adjacent valley the ſame public 
ſpirited prince erected, out of the ruins of an ancient 
amphitheatre, a large maſſy bridge, or dam, with ſluices 
and flood-gates to raiſe the Mejerdah to a proper height, 
for the refreihing of his plantations : but this was too 
laudable a work for it to laſt long in Barbary, and there- 
fore it has been entirely broken down and deſtroyed. 

The city of BayJaHn, or BEIA, the Vecca of Salluf, is 
a place of great trade, and the chief mart for corn in the 
whole kingdom. It is built on the declivity of a hill, and 
has th? convenience of being well watered. On the 
higheſt part of the city is a citadel of no great ſtrength, 
and on the walls, which are raiſed out of the ancient ma- 
terials, are ſeveral inſcriptions. In the plains that lie 
before the city, a public fair is kept every ſummer on the 
banks of the Mejerdah, to which the moſt diſtant Arabian 
tribes reſort with their families and flocks. 

FERREANAH is thought, from its lonely ſituation and 
other circumſtances, to be the Thala of Salluſt, and was 
once the largeſt city of Bizacium; though it has no other 
remains of its ancient grandeur but ſome granite and other 
columns, which the Arabs have left ſtanding on their 
pedeſtals. It has been extremely well watered ; for, be- 
ſides a conſiderable brook which runs under the walls, 
the city has had ſeveral wells, ſurrounded with a corri— 
dore, and vaulted over with a cupola. This, with the 
goodneſs of the air, are the only benefits this city can 
urge in favour of its ſituation ; for, except a ſmall extent 
of ground to the ſouthward, which the inhavitants cul- 
tivate by ſupplying it, at proper times, with the water 
of the rivulet, the reſt of the adjacent country is dry, bar- 
ren, and inhoſpitable. The proſpect to the weſtward is 
terminated by ſome naked precipices : and, where the eye 
is at liberty to wander through a valley between ſome 
narrow cliffs, you are entertained with no other view 
than that of a deſart ſcorched up wich perpetual drought, 
and glowing with the ardent beams of the ſun. 

Twelve leagues to the eaſtward of Ferreanah is GAFSA, 
the ancient Capſa, which is fituated on a riſing ground, 
almoſt encloſed with mountains; but the landſcape is 
more gay and verdant than that about the laſt- mentioned 
City, from the proſpect it aftords of palm, olive, piſtachio, 
and other fruit trees, However, this agreeable ſcene is 
cf ſmall extent, and only ſerves to refreth the eye in the 
more diſtant proſpect of an interchange of barren hills 
and vallies. "Theſe trees are watered by two ſprings, 
one of which riſes within the citadel, and the other in 
the centre of the city. The latter is probably the foun- 
tain mentioned by Salluſt, and was formerly covered with 
a cupola : it is {till walled round, and diſcharges itſelf 
into a baſon, which was perhaps originally deſigned for 
a bath, Theſe two ſprings unite their ſtreams before 
they leave the city, forming a pretty large brook, which, 
from the quantity of water, and the rapidity of the 
ſtream, might continue its courſe to a great diſtance, did 
not the inhabitants conſtantly uſe it in ſupplying their 
plantations. In the walls of ſome private houſes, and 
more eſpecially in thoſe of the citadel, which is a ſlight 
modern building, is a great confuſion of columns of gra- 
nite, entablatures, and altars, which, when entire, and 
in their proper ſituations, muſt have been great orna- 


ments to the city. 


CE CT. IV. 


Of the Roman and other Antiquities 1% be found in the 
Kingdom of Tunis, 


ROM the account we have given of the principal 
towns of Tunis, it appears that this country abounds 
with Roman and other antiquities; and we ſhall now 
add to thoſe we have already mentioned, others of a more 


extraordinary nature. The teverend and learned Dr. Shaw | 


Ton. 


ſays, it is difficult to fix the exact ſttuation of h 3, 
cient city of Utica, except we allow that the (;, "6 
been driven back three or four miles by the eaſterly wing. 
and the increaſe of the mud, which is probably che cal. 
and then it may be juſtly placed at Borfhater, whore oe, 
many traces of buildings of great extent and marnificeps. 
as walls, ciſterns, and a large aqueduct, By 
lie about twenty-ſeven Roman miles from Carebgge. 
behind them we are entertained with a view of hes las 
fields which the Romans have rendered famous be tl. 
military exploits. | 1 

The celebrated city of Carthage has not much bees, 
withſtood the encroachments cauſed by the nor hi, 
winds, and by the mud thrown out by the 37-;.,,; i 
which has ſtopped up the ancient harbour, and (1.4... 
ed it almoſt as far diſtant from the ſea as Utica, * 
greateſt part of Carthage ſtood upon three hills, infe. 
rior in elevation to thoſe on which Rome was bull. 
Upon a place which overlooks the ſouth-eaſt ſhore is (!;. 
area of a ſpacious room, with ſeveral ſmaller near it: 
ſome of them have teſſelated pavements,” but neither the 
deſign nor the execution are very extraordinary. In 
rowing along the ſhore, the common ſewers are ſeen in 
ſeveral places, which, as they were originally well-built 
and cemented, time has not in the leaſt impaired. Ex- 
cept theſe, the ciſterns have ſuffered leaſt by the ruin gt 
the city; for, beſides thoſe which belonged to particular: 
houſes, there were two ſets for public uſe: the large 
which was the grand reſervoir, and received the water gf 
the aqueduQ, lay near the weſt wall of the city, and con- 
ſiſted of more than twenty contiguous ciſterns, each 
about a hundred feet long and thirty broad, The {malle; 
ciſtern is in a higher ſituation near the cothon, it being 
contrived to collect the rain water that fel] upon the to 
of it, and upon ſome adjacent pavements made for that 
purpoſe. This, however, might be repaired with little 
expence, the ſmall earthen pipes through which the water 
was conveyed wanting only to be cleaned, 

No other remains of the grandeur and magnificence 
of this ancient city, the rival of Rome, are now to be 
ſeen, We find no ſuperb pieces of architecture; no 
triumphal arches ; no columns of porphyry or granite; 
no curious entablatures : all the broken walls and ſtruc- 
tures now to be ſeen, being erected either in the Ge 
manner, or by the Jater inhabitants. However, the 
ruins of the celebrated aqueduct that conveyed the water 
into the great ciſterns, may be traced to the diſtance of 
at leaſt fifty miles. This was a very expenſive work, 
and that part of it which extends along the peninſula 
was beautifully faced with ſtone. Dr. SHato obſerves, 
that at Arriana, a ſmall village to the northward of Tu- 
nig, are ſeveral entire arches, which he found to be ſe— 
venty fect high, and ſupported by piers ſixteen feet 
ſquare. The water channel above theſe arches was 
vaulted over, and plaſtered with a ſtrong cement: a 
man of the ordinary ſize may walk upright in it, and at 
certain diſtances holes are left open both for the admif- 
ſion of freſh ait, and the convenience of cleaning it. A 
temple. was erected at Zowan, and at Zungar, over the 
fountains by which this aqueduct was ſupplicd with 
water; that of Zungar appears to have been of the Ce- 
rinthian order, and ends very beautifully in a dome that 
has three niches, and extends over the fountain. In theſe 
niches were probably ſtatues of water-nymphs, or other 
deities, 

Farther to the eaſt is the ſanctuary of Scedy Donde, 
which takes its name from David, or as they pronounce 
it Doude, a Mooriſh ſaint, whoſe ſepulchre is here 
ſhewn five yards long. Yet this ſtructure appears to be 
part of a Reman Prætorium, from the contiguous Me- 
ſaic pavements, all of them executed with the greateſt 
ſymmetry and exactneſs : the figures are horſes, trees, 
birds, and fiſhes, beautifully inlaid in ſuch a variety o- 
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many tolerable paintings. The horſe, the inſignia e 
the Carthaginians, is repreſented in the bold poſture in 
which it appears upon the African medals ; the bird, 
are the hawk and the partridge ; the fiſhes the gilt head 
and the mullet; and the trees the palm and the olive. 
The deſigner perhaps intending to point out the ſtrength, 
the divertions, the fiſhery, and the plenty of dates and 
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colours, that they even appear more gay and lively than 
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onves for which this country has always been fa- 
_ | | 
Six miles farther to the eaſt is LownaREan, the Aqui- 
laria of the ancients, where Cur landed the troops that 
were afterward cut to pieces by Sal ura. There are here 
ſeveral fragments. of antiquities 3 but none of them yery 
remarkable, except a ſurpriſing cavern; for from the ſea 
hore to this village, Which is about half a mile diſtant 
from it, is a mountain hollowed with great art, from the 
level of the ſea to the height of twenty or thirty feet, 
with large pillars and arches, which have been left ſtand- 
ing at proper diſtances to ſupport the roof, Theſe are 
the. quarries mentioned by Strabo, from whence the 
buildings of Carthage, Utica, and many other neighbour. 
ing citics, might receive their materials, Our author 
remarks, that this mountain is all over ſhaded with 
trees; that the arches below lie open to the ſea, with 
a large cliff on each fide, and oppolite to it lies the 
and of Agimurus; ſprings are perpetually trickling 
down the rocks, and ſeats are raiſed for the weary 
labourer. It has been ſuppoſed that this is the cave to 
which Virgil makes Æntas and Dido retire, but it is moſt 
probable his deſcription was merely the work of ima- 
gination. ; : 

The amphitheatre of Femme, the Tiftra of Cæſar, is 
a noble piece of antiquity, originally conſiſting of ſixty- 
four arches, and four orders of columns. The upper 
order, ſuppoſed to be no more than an Attic, has ſuf- 
fered greatly from the Arabs, and in a late revolt of thoſe 
people, who uſed this place as a fortreſs, Mabomet bey 
blew up four of the arches from top to bottom, other- 
wiſe nothing can appear more entire and beautiful, par- 
ticularly on the outſide ; and within, the platform of the 
ſeats, with the galleries leading to them, are itil] ſtanding. 
The arena is nearly circular, and in the centre of it is a 
deep well of hewn itone, where the pillar that ſupported 
the velum, or awning, may be ſuppoſed to have been 
fixed. 

Beſides this noble ſtructure, there are ſtil] to be ſeen 
many other antiquities; as a variety of columns, altars 
with defaced inſcriptions, trunks of marble ſtatues, one 
of which is of the coloſſal kind in armour, ahd another 
is of a naked Venus, in the attitude and with the dimen- 
ſions of the Medicean, both by good maſters; but their 
heads broken off. Not inferior to this, are the triumphal 
arches of Sparta, the ancient Sufetula, which is of the 
Corinthian order, conſiſting of one large arch, and a 
ſmaller one on each fide, with the fragment of an in- 
ſcription upon it, From thence all along to the city, 
which is at about a furlong diſtance, is a pavement of 
large black ſtones, with a parapet wall on gach fide, At 
the end of this pavement you paſs through a beautiful 
portico, built in the ſame manner with the triumphal 
arch, This Jeads into a ſpacious court, where are the 
ruins of three contiguous temples ;z but the roof, porticos, 
and fronts are broken down, though all the other 
walis, with their pediments and entablatures, remain 
entire. 

Upon an eminence fix leagues to the weſt ſouth- weſt 
of Spaitla is Caſſareen. The river Derb runs winding 
below it, and upon a precipice that hangs over that river, 
is a triumpha] arch, more remarkable for the quantity 
and value of the materials, than for the beauty and ele- 
gance of the deſign. It conſiſts of only one large arch, 
with an Attic ſtructure above it, that has ſome ornaments 
reſembling the Corinthian upon the entablature ; but the 
platters are entirely Gothic; yet notwithſtanding the 
rudeneſs of the workmanſhip, and the oddneſs of the ſitu- 
ation, it has an inſeription, in which Manlius Felix, the 
founder, is gratefully commemorated. In the plains be— 
tow the city are many mauſolea, upon one of which is an 
clevy in hexameter and pentameter verſes, 

Upon the ſea-coaft, about two leagues weſt by-ſouth 
of Hamemer, is the Menara, a mauſoleum erected in 
ine form of a cylindrical pedeſtal, near ſixty feet in dia- 
meter, with a vault underneath, On the top of this 
TYCUT!, juſt above the cornice, are placed ſeveral ſmall 
aitars, which the Moors ſuppoſe to have been deſigned to 
contain: fo many lamps for the direction of mariners, 
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| legible, one of them has theſe words; L. Æmilis Africans 
Avunculo; another, C. Suellio Pontiano Patrueli; and the 
other, Vitellis Quarto Patr, 

There are alſo a variety of theſe mauſolea at Hydra, 
ſome of a round, others of an octagon form; others 
again ſquare, with a niche on one of the ſides, or a wide 
open place like a balcony on the top, all of them ſup- 
ported by four, fix, or eight columns, and well pre- 
ſerved ; only their inſcriptions are defaced by time, or by 
the malice of the Arabs. 

We cannot conclude this ſection with words more ap- 
plicable to the ſubject, than by tranſcribing a paſſage in 
the preface to the travels of the learned author we have 
ſo often quoted. A traveller, ſays he, can ſcarce fail 
** of falling into a ſerious train of thought, when he 
** obſerves ſuch large ſcenes of ruin and deſolation, as 
Dare ſeen in theſe countries. He is ſtruck with the 
ſolitude of the few domes and porticoes that are left 
ſtanding, which hiſtory tells him were crouded with 
inhabitants; where Syphax and Maſſiniſſa, Scipio and 
Caſar, where the orthodox Chriſtians and the Arians, 
the Saracens and the Turks, have in their turns given 
laws, Every pile, every heap of ruins points out to 
him the weakneſs and inſtability of all human art and 
contrivance, reminding him of the many thouſands 
that lie buried below, now loſt in oblivion, and for- 
** gotten to the world.“ 
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Of the Perſons, Cuſtoms, Manners, and Buildings of the 
Tuniſeens, particularly of the Turks, Moors, and Arabs; 
with many Cuſtoms that are agreeable to the Practice of 
the moſt early ages. 


habitants of the metropolis, are like thoſe of A.- 
grers, a mixture of Turks, Moors, Arabs, Fews, Chriſ- 
tian merchants, and ſlaves; with this remarkable differ- 
ence, that they are here more polite and civilized, and 
entirely free from that haughtineſs, inſolence, and cru- 
elty for which the reſt of the people in Barbary are juſtly 
{tigmatized. They are in general much more kind and 
humane to their ſlaves, though they treat the knights 
of Malta, who are reduced to that condition, with greater 
ſeverity, chiefly to oblige them to purchaſe their freedom 
at a dearer rate: for beſides the iron ſhackle which all 
are obliged to wear about their ankles, they have a huge 
heavy chain faſtened to it, which commonly weighs 
twenty- five pounds, and which they are obliged, either 
to twiſt about their legs, though it is then very trouble- 
ſome to walk with, or to hang it to their girdle by a 
hook, which cauſes a pain in the fide ; or eile to hang it 
over their ſhoulder, They were formerly put to the 
hardeſt labours, ſuch as carrying of ſand, ſtone, and 
mortar for the builders, on which account they were 
obliged to write to Malta as ſoon as poſſible for their 
ranſom. The Malteſe, on the other hand, were no 
ſooner informed of their ill treatment, than they ordered 
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of return. In conſequence of which theſe were obliged 
to write to the Tuniſeens, that if they continued to make 
the Malteſe ſlaves work at Tunis, they ſhould be cudgel- 
led to death at Malta; and this at length put an end to 
this additional hardſhip. 

The Tuniſeens are, in other reſpects very courteous 
to ſtrangers, and all affairs with the regency are trani- 
ated in a very friendly manner. The conſuls that reſide 
at Tunis are treated with greater affability and con- 
deſcenſion, juſtice, and diſpatch, than in any other 
court on theſe coaſts, Indeed, this nation has for many 
years been more intent upon trade, and the improve- 
ment of manufactures, than upon plundering and cruiz- 
ing; on which account the people have juſtly obtained 
the character of not living like their neighbours, in a. 
perpetual open war with the Chriſtian powers; but of 
cultivating their friendſhip, and readily joining in their 
alliances, 


All theſe altars had inſcriptions, three of which are ſtil! 
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lock upon the hinder part of the head, binding and plait- 


A SYSTEM - OF 


The greateſt part of the Mooriſb women here would | 
be eſteemed beauties even in England, and their children 
have the fineſt complexions of any nation whatſoever 
ut the boys are ſv expoſed to the fun, that they ſoon at- 
tain the {warthineſs of the Arab; but as the girls keep 
more at home, they preſerve their beauty till they are 
thirty, when they are generally paſt child-bearing. One 
of theſe girls is ſometimes a mother at eleven, and a grand- 
mother at twenty-two; and, as they are generally as 
long lived as the Europeans, they ſometimes live to ſec 
many generations of their deſcendants. 

The dreſs of the Tuniſeens of both ſexes is alſo neater 
and more genteel, though nearly of the ſame faſhion with 
that of the Algerines. The citizens of both ſexes con- 
ſtantly wear drawers, eſpecially when they go abroad, or 
receive viſits. The virgins are, however, diſtinguiſhed 
from the matrons, by having theirs made of needle- work, 
ſtriped ſix, or linen; but when the women are at home, 
or in private, they lay aſide their hykes, and ſometimes 
their tunics, and, inſtead of drawers, bind only a towel 
about their loins. The ladies affect to have their hair 
hang down to the ground, which they collect into one 


ing it with ribbons; but where nature has been leſs 
liberal, they ſupply the defect by adding artificial to the 
natural locks. The hair being thus adorned, they tie 
cloſe together about the lock the ſeveral} corners of a 
triangular piece of linen, worked with a needle in a 
variety of figures, T1 hole of ſuperior fortune wear what 
is called a ſarmah, which is nearly of the ſame ſhape as 
the other head-dreſs; but is made of thin flexible plates 
of gold or ſilver, cut through, and engraved in the man- 
ner of lace; and the dreſs is completed by a handker— 
chief of ſilk, gauze, crape, or painted linen, bound 
cloſe about the ſarmah, and negligently falling upon the 
lock. 

None of theſe ladies think themſelves completely adorn- 
ed, till they have tinged the eye-Jaſhes and the edges of 
their eye-lids with the powder of lead ore, This opera- 
tion is performed by dipping a wooden bodkin, of the 
thickneſs of a quill, into the powder of lead ore, and 
drawing it under the eye-lids over the ball of the eye, 
which communicates to the eyes a blackneſs that is 
thought to add great beauty to perſons of all complexions, 
« This practice, ſays the learned Dr. Shaw, is of great 
<« antiquity; for we find that when Fezebel is ſaid, in 
* 2 Kings ix. 30. to have painted her face, the original 
% words are, She ſet off her eyes with the powder of lead 
& ore.” The ſame author has proved, that this kind of 
ornament was alſo in uſe among the ancient Greeks and 
Romans ; and, in the courſe of this work, we have ſhewn, 
that it is not only ſtill practiſed in Barbary, but in Aſialic 
Turky, and other countries in the eaſt, 

The women of Tunis are not only handſomer and more 
neat, but more familiar than in the other parts of Barbary; 
they, indeed, put on their veils when they go abroad ; 
but are allowed to be feen, and to converſe with ſtrangers, 
their huſbands being leſs inclined to jealouſy than the 
other Africans, The ladies of fortune are very fond of 
rich ornaments and perfumes, and are very conſtant in 
viſiting the public baths belonging to their own ſex ; on 
which account the ſhops of the druggiſts and apothecaries 
are ſeldom ſhut before midnight, that being their chief 
time for bathing ;z in which they uſe a conſiderable quan- 
tity of odoriferous drugs with rich perfumes, 

The men, as well as the women, reſort much to theſe ! 
baths, their religion obliging them to uſe frequent waſh- 
ings, particularly before the hours of public prayers, after 
every trifling defilement, and more particularly after the 
matrimonial intercourſe. 

The merchants, officers, doctors, and ſcholars, when 
they go abroad, appear neatly drefled ; but have ſuch a 
ſedate gravity, and good manners, that, though their 
ſtreets are crowded with people, a Chriſtian may go from 
one end of the city of Tunis to the other without fear of 
being inſulted by the Turks, as he is ſure to be at A. 
giert. Indeed the Tuniſeens do not allow of many mean 
public taverns being kept by their ſlaves, as is done 
at Algiers, and thole they have are better regulated; 
whence thoſe very flaves are allowed to chaſtiſe even a 
Tur, if he drinks too much, or behaves inſolently; and 
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he may pull off and keep his turban till he has paid his 

nt 2 
reckoning. They ſell nothing but white wine, which the 
country produces in great plenty, and is very Cheap ang 
good ; but, to render it more intoxicating, they com- 
monly mix quick lime with it. It is cuſtomary in the 
taverns at Tunis, if a perfon calls for a quart of wine, to 
ſet before him three or four dithes of meat, or fiſh, with 
a ſallad, and other ſauce; and when he goes away he 
pays only for the wine at a common price. 

Though many of the Tuniſeens allow themſelves the 
uſe of wine, yet few drink it to exceſs ; and ſome are ſtil 
ſo ſtrict as to refrain from it entirely, and inſtead of that 
pernicious liquor, as they call it, make uſe of a compound 
drug, to which they give the name of harix, or, accorg- 
ing to otaers, laiſis; an ounce of which will inſpire 
them with ſuch ſurpriſing gaiety and intrepidity, that 
nothing can ruffle their mirth, or give them either feat 
or diicontent, This compoſition, they ſay, they received 
from the Turks, and, from its effects it ſcems to be of 
the nature of opium, and is probably a mixture of that 
with other drugs, 

The Turks and Moors are every where early riſers, 
and conſtantly attend the public devotions at break of 
day; aſter which each perſon is employed in his proper 
trade or buſineſs till ten in the morning, the uſual time of 
dining; they return again to buſineſs till the afternoon 
prayers, when all kind of work ceafes, and their ſhops 
are ſhut up, The ſupper generally follows the prayers 
of ſun-ſct, and then repeating the ſanie at the ſetting of 
the watch, when it begins to be dark, they go to bed 
immediately after. 

Some of the graver people, who have no conſtant em. 
ployment, ſpend the day either in converſing with one 
another at the barbers ſhops, the bazars, or the coffec. 
houſes : but a great part of the Turſiſb and Mooriſb youth, 
with many of the unmarried ſoldiers, attend their con- 
cubines with wine and muſic into the fields, or make 
merry at one of the public taverns. 

As to the Arabs, their lives are one continued round of 
idleneſs or diverſions. When they are not called abroad 
by any paſtime, they ſpend the day in loitering at home, 
ſmoking their pipes, and repoſing themſelves under ſome 
neighbouring ſhade. They have not the leaſt reliſh for 
domeſtic pleaſures, and are ſeldom known to converſe 
with their wives, or to play with their children, The 
Arab places his higheſt ſatisfaction in his horſe, and is 
ſeldom in high ſpirits but when hunting or riding at full 
ſpeed. The eaſtern nations are in general very dexterous 
at this exerciſe. At the hunting of the lion a whole 
diſtrict is ſummoned to appear, when forming themſelves 
into a circle, they at firſt encloſe a ſpace three or four 
miles in compaſs, according to the number of the people 
and nature of the ground. The footmen advancing til 
ruſh into the thickets with their dogs and lances to rouſe 
the game, while the horſemen keeping a little behind, 
are always ready to ſally on the wild beaſts, I bus they 
proceed, contracting the circle, till they at laſt either 
meet together or find diverſion, The accidental paſtime 
on theſe occaſions is ſometimes very diverting ; icr the 
various animals within the circle being thus driven toge- 
ther, the people ſeldom fail of having a variety of agree- 
able chaces after hates, leopards, hyenas, jackalls, and 
other wild beaſts. | 

Hawking is another of the principal diverſions of ths 
Arabs and gentry of the kingdom of Tunis, where the 
woods afford a great variety of hawks and falcons, i hois 
who take delight in fowling, inſtead of ſpringing th? 
game with dogs, ſhade themſelves with a piece of can- 
vas ſtretched upon two reeds, and painted with the figute 
of a leopard. Ihe fowler, thus concealed, walks through 
the breaks and avenues, looking through ſome holes 3 
little below the top of the ſcreen to oblerve what paſſes 
before him. The partridges and ſome other birds, on tie 
approach of the canvas, are obſerved to covey togethel, 
though they were before at ſome diſtance from each othet; 
and the woodcock, quail, and {ome other birds that 
uſually feed in flocks, will on ſecing, it, ſtand ſtill with 
a look of 2foniſhment. The iporiiman has by this 
means an opportunity of coming near them, when teh“ 
ing the ſkreen upon the ground, and directing the muzzle 
of his piece thivugh one of the holes, he thoots ** 
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whole covey at once. The Arabs have likewiſe another 
method of catching partridges ; for obſerving that after 
their being haſtily ſprung two or three times, they be- 
come fatigued and languid, they then run in upon them, 
and knock them down with their zerwatties, which are 
ſhort ſticks bound round with iron, or inlaid with brafs 
or pewter. T hoſe Arabs who are not maſters of a gun 
wake uſe of zerwatties both for offenſive and defenſive 
weapons. A : | 

The Bedowrens, a name given to the Arabs who live 
in tents, ſtill retain many of the cuſtoms we read of in 
ſacred and profane hiſtory; for, except their religion, they 
are the ſame people they were two or three thouſand 

ears ago. Upon meeting each other, they ſtill make 
uſe of the primitive ſalutation, “ Peace be unto thee.” 
The inferiors ſhow their deference and reſpect to their 
ſuperiors, by kifſing their feet, knees, or garments, while 
the children, or kinsfolk, pay the ſame reſpect to the 
heads of their parents, and aged relations, In ſaluting 
each other they clap their right hand on their breaſt, 
while thoſe who are more intimately acquainted, or are 
of an equal age or dignity, mutually kiſs the hand, 
head, or ſhoulder; and at their great ſolemnities, the 
wife alſo compliments her huſband by kiſſing his 
hand. 

Perſons of the higheſt character, like the patriarchs of 
Moſes, and the heroes of Homer, perform what we ſhould 
term menial offices. The greateſt prince, when viſited 
by a ſtranger, is not aſhamed to fetch a lamb from his 
flock and kill it, while the princeſs makes haſte to pre- 
pare her fire and kettle, and then dreſſes it. I he cuſtom 
of walking either bare-footed or with ſandals, renders the 
compliment of waſhing the ſtrangers feet ſtill neceſſary: 
this is done by the maſter of the family, who firſt preſents 
himſelf, and is always the moſt torward in performing 
this act of kindneſs. When his entertainment is ready, 
he would think it a ſhame to fit down with his gueſts; 
inſtead of which he ſtands all the time, and waits upon 
them: yet, notwithſtanding this reſpect, thoſe are ſome- 
times overtaken and robbed in the morning by the very 
perſons who entertained them with ſuch hoſpitality the 
night before, | | 

The reſpect paid by the polite nations of Europe to the 
female ſex, is, in this country, conſidered as an abſurd 
infringement of that law of nature which aſſigns the pre- 
eminence to man; for the wives are only conſidered as a 
ſuperior claſs of ſervants, who are yet to have the great- 
eſt ſhare of toil and labour. While the lazy huſbands 
take their repoſe under ſome neighbouring ſhade, and 
the young men and maidens attend the flocks, the wives 
are all day either employed in grinding at the mill, drefl- 
ing proviſions, or working at their looms ; and, to con- 
clude the day, they ſtill, as in ancient times, take a 
pitcher, or goats-ſkin, and tying their ſucking children 
to their backs, trudge two or three miles to fetch water; 
yet, notwithſtanding all this buſineſs, neither theſe coun- 
try ladies, nor thoſe of ſtill higher rank in the cities, will 
lay ande any of their ornaments, neither their noſe-jewels, 
their bracelets for their arms and legs, or their ear-rings, 
all of which are very cumberſome ;z nor will they omit 
tinging their eyes with lead ore; ſo prevalent is cuſtom, 
and io fond are even the ladies in Barbary of appearing 
in the faſhion, 

The method of building both in Barbary and the Le- 
' vant ſeems alſo to have continued the ſame from the moſt 
early ages. Their houſes are ſquare buildings, with flat 
roofs, ſurrounding a court, where alone they are orna- 
mented, Indeed large doors, ſpacious rooms, marble 
pavements, and cloiſtered courts, with fountains ſome- 
times playing in the midſt, are well adapted to the heat 
of the climate, 

On leaving the ſtreets, which are generally narrow, 
with a range of ſhops on each ſide,” and entering one of 
the principal houſes, you firſt paſs through a porch, or 
gate-way, with benches on each ſide, where the maſter 
of the family receives viſits and diſpatches bufineſs, few 
perſons, even among the neareſt relations, being admit- 
ted any farther, except upon extraordinary occaſions : 
from hence you paſs into the court, which lying open to 
the weather, is, according to the ability of the owner, 
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people are to be admitted, as upon the circumcition of a 
child, or the celebration of a marriage, they are ſeldom 
received into any of the rooms, but only into this court, 
which is then covered with mats and carpets for their 
more commodious entertainment; and, to ſhelter them 
from the heat of the weather, a kind of veil is expanded 
upon ropes from one fide of the parapet wall or lattice of 
the flat roof to the other. Jo this covering, which 
may be folded or unfolded at pleaſure, Dr. Sho remarks, 
that the Pialmiſt ſeems to allude, in that beautiful expre(- 
hon, Thou ſpreadeſt out the heavens like a curtain,” 

This court is uſually ſurrounded with as many cl-iſters 
above each other as the houſe is ſtories high, with either 
a baluſtrade or lattice- work round thoſe above, t pre- 
vent any perſons from falling down. You are conducted 
from the cloiſter and galleries into large pacious cham- 
bers, of the ſame length with the court ; but they have 
ſeldom or ever a communication with each other, and 
one of theſe rooms frequently ſerves a whole family, par- 
ticularly when many perſons join in the rent of a h-»uſe; 
hence the cities of Barbary are extremely populous in 
proportion to their extent. 

Their moſques are built exactly in the form of our 
churches, only inſtead of pews the floor is covered with 
mats. Near the middle a pulpit is erected, from whence 
the mufti, or one of the imans, every F iday, explains a 
part of the Koran, and exhorts the people to piety and 
good works, | 

Near all the cities and villages is a large ſpot of ground, 
in which they bury the dead. Every fmily has a perti- 
cular part of it walled in like a garden, in „nich the 
bones of their anceſtors have, for many generations, re— 
mained undiſturbed. In theſe incloſurcs the g:3ves are 
all ſeparate and diſtinct, each having a ſtone placed up- 
right both at the head and feet, while the intermediate 
ſpace is either planted with flowers, bordered round with 
ſtone, or paved all over with tiles. The graves of per- 
ſons of eminence are diſtinguiſhed by their having a 
ſquare room with a cupola built over them; which being 
conſtantly kept clean, white-waſhed, and beautified, they 
to this day continue, as our author remarks, an excellent 
comment upon the expreſſion of our Saviour, where he 
compares the hypocrites to whited ſepulchres, which ap- 
pear outwardly beautiful, but are within full of dead 
men's bones and all uncleanneſs, Matth xxiit. 27. 

It is worthy of obſervation, with reſpect to theſe ſe- 
veral ſtructures, that where extraordinary ftrengt! is re- 
quired, the plaiſter and cement are, to all appearance, of 
the ſame conſiſtence and compoſition with thoſe of the 
ancients, Thus our author obſerves, that the ciſterns 
built by Sultan Ben Eglib, in ſeveral parts of the king— 
dom of Tunis, are of equal ſolidity with the famous ones 
at Carthage, and continue as firm and compact, unleſs 
where they have been deſignedly broken, as if they were 
but juſt finiſhed. The compoſition is made in the fol- 
lowing manner : 

They take two parts of wood-aſhes, three of lime, and 
one of fine ſand, which, after being well fitted and mixed 
together, they beat inceſſantly for three days and nights 
with wooden mallets, ſprinkling them alternately, and at 
proper times, with a little oil and water, till they become 
of a due conſiſtence. This compoſition is chicfly uſed in 
their ciſterns, arches, and terraces: but the pipes of their 
aqueducts are joined with tow and lime beat together with 
oil only, without any mixture of water. Both theſe com- 
poſitions ſoon acquire the hardneſs of itone, and ſuffer no 
water to pervade them. 

The ingenious and learned divine we have fo often 
quoted, and to whom we are indebted for the above 
article, alſo obſerves, that, inſtead of common glue, the 
joiners frequently uſe a preparation of cheele, which is 
firſt to be pounded with a little water in a mortar, till 
the wheyey matter is waſhed out. When this is done, 
they pound it again with a ſmall quantity of fine lime, 
and apply it afterward as quick as poſſible to ſuch boards 
as are to be joined together ; which, after the cement 
becomes dry, it is ſaid, will not be ſeparated even by 
water itſelf, | 

We ſhall now take a view of the inhahitations of 


the Bedoweens and Kabyles, the former dwelling in the 
6 M plains, 


proper for carrying off the water. When a number of 
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of the Bedoweens, which are of an oblong figure, and 
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plains, and the latter on the mountains. The tents! 


reſemble the hull of a ſhip turned upſide down, are 
covered with a coarſe hair-cloth, and differ in ſize, 
according to the number of perſons who live in them. 
Some of them are ſupported by a pole eight or ten feet 
high, and others by two or three poles of the ſame length, 
while a curtain, placed upon occaſion at each of theſe 
diviſions, ſeparates the whole into ſeveral apartments 
and theſe poles being hung upon hooks, the Arabs hang 
upon them their cloaths, ſaddles, baſkets, and warltke 
inſtruments. They take their reſt by lying upon a mat, 
or carpet, wrapped in their hykes, which have been al- 
ready deſcribed in treating of Algiers, and have neither 
bed, mattraſs, nor pillow, When there are a number of 
theſe tents cogether, they are uſually placed in a circle, 
and in the night the cattle are incloſed in the area in the 
middle, to ſecure them from the wild beaſts, In ſhort, 
Virgil's deſcription of their manner of living and decamp- 
ing is as juſtly drawn, as if he had but Jately made his 
obſervations. 

The villages of the Kabyles conſiſt of a number of 
cottages, built either with bricks dried in the ſun, with 
the materials of ſome ancient ruins, or with hurdles daub- 
ed over with mud; while the roofs are covered with 
ſtraw, or turf, ſupported by reeds, or the branches of 
trees. In the largeit of them there is ſeldom more than 
one room, which not only ſerves for a kitchen, dining- 
room, and bed-chamber, but one corner of it is reſerved 
for their foals, calves, and kids. In theſe huts the wo- 
men make their blankets called hykes, and the goais-hair 
cloth for their tents; but inſtead of weaving them with 
a ſhuttle, they conduct every thread of the woot with 
their fingers, 


SE CT. XXVhb 


Of the Government, Laws, Commerce, and Language 
of the Tuniſeens. 


HE government of Tunis is at preſent, like that 

of Algiers, entirely deſpotic ; but with this differ- 
ence, that the dignity of Dey of Algiers is elective, while 
that of the Bey of Tunis is not only hereditary, but the 
reigning bey has the power of nominating which of his 
ſons he chooſes for his ſucceſſor; or, if he thinks none 
of them worthy of that honour, he may chooſe either a 
brother or a nephew to ſucceed him in the throne. 

The beys are alſo equally independent both of the 
grand ſeignior and the divan. They were indeed once 
under the protection of the former; but the rapacious ex- 
tortions and tyranny of the baſhas in a manner obliged 
them to ſhake off their yoke, and form a government of 
their own, which was ſettled in ſuch a manner, that their 
deys, as they were then called, could do nothing with- 
out the conſent of the divan : but they at length found 
means to rid themſelves alſo of this uneaſy clog, though 
the government ſtill retains a ſhadow of both; for the 
Porte has ſtill a baſha who reſides here; but his power 
and influence are ſo inconſiderable, that he only ſerves to 
remind the Tuniſeens of their being once ſubject to the 
grand ſeignior, or at moſt to prevent the regency taking 
any meaſures prejudicial to his intereſt. As to the divan, 
it being chiefly compoſed of the friends and creatures of 
the bey, they are rather aſſembled to give a forced ap- 
probation to his reſolutions, than for him to conſult 
them about the juſtice and expediency of them. 

When this new form of government was firſt eſtab- 
liſhed, the deyſhip, as hath been already intimated, was 
the ſupreme dignity, and the beys, who were the next 
in rank, were entirely ſubordinate ; but having fince built 
their power on the ruin of the dey's, they have by de- 
grees raiſed themſelves to their preſent independency ; 
and, by making the office of bey hereditary, have en- 
deavoured to prevent thoſe frequent depoſitions, rebel- 


lions, and maſſacres, which are too common in an elec- | 


tive monarchy. They have, however, been unable to 
prevent jealouſies and cabals, or to hinder the ſons re- 
belling againſt their fathers, or againſt ſuch of their 
brothers as are nominated to ſucceed them; whence the 
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dignity of bey oftenec falls to the ſhare of that fon h 

has had the addreſs to form the ſtrongeſt party, than N 

him who has been appointed by his father, or is mot 

worthy to fill the throne. Thus, whenever this office 

becomes vacant, it is ſeldom filled up again without much 
toodſhed, rapine, and violence. 

The dignity of dey is now dwindled to ſuch a degree 
that he who enjoys it has ſcarce halt the {hare in the go. 
vernment which the beys poſſeſſed when they held the 
next rank under it; for theſe were then appointed £0- 
vernors of the provinces, where they lived in great ſtate 
and grandeur, gaining immenſe wealth by opyrefiiny 
their fellow ſubjects, and by ſinking a conſiderable part 
of the public revenue into their own coffers; whereas 
the bey, by dividing the kingdom into two circuits, and 
collecting the revenue in perſon, at the head of his 
flying camp, has at once cut off the chief ſource of their 
wealth, grandeur, and authority, and left them only a 
mere dependance on the favour of the bey. Both the deys 
and the divan took great umbrage at this exceſs of power, 
and much more on their entailing the royal dignity on 
their deſcendants, and rendering it ſtill more ſecure to 
them by the alliances they contracted with the Arabian 
princes, their near neighbours ; but the noble and united 
ſtruggles they made to ſhake off this new and irkſome 
yoke, inſtead of meeting with the ſucceſs they expected, 
lerved rather to render it more heavy and permanent, 

The bey, however, ſhews a great indifference to all 
the grandeur of ſtate, and is contented with ſecuring to 
him and his deſcendants the privilege of reigning with an 
uncontroled ſway. He has indeed very powerful reaſons 
to prevent his making ſueh a ſplendid figure as would 
rather create envy and jealouſy, than awe and regard, 
either from his ſubjects, eſpecially the Moors and Arabi, 
or from his neighbours, and more particularly the dey 
of Algiers. 

What the revenues and land- forces of the bey of Tunis 
are, is not eaſy to gueſs, the former chiefly conſiſting in the 
tribute which the Moors and Arabs pay, and in the cul- 
toms ariſing from importsand exports, each of which zre 
in a conſtant fluctuation ; for both the Moors and Arabi 
frequently find means of eluding the payment of theic 
taxes, The forces of the bey chicfly conliſt of renega- 
does and a few militia, the latter of whom are generally 
kept in their garriſons and ſea-ports ; but are neither {0 
well paid nor diſciplined as thoſe of Agiers. The rene- 
gado ſoldiers, who chiefly compoſe the bey's guard and 
the garriion ot his capital, are indeed better maintained 
and cloathed. Beſides theſe, the bey can, upon all emer- 
gencies, command a powerful army of Moors and Arabs, 
both horſe and foot; but can have no great dependence 
on their fidelity. 

Their ſhips are alſo much inferior to what might be 
expected from ſuch a maritime trading nation. T hoſe 
that belong to the government are ſeldom more than four, 
and all of them poorly rigged, the largeſt carrying no 
more than forty guns: beſides theſe they have about 
thirty galliots, which carry from twenty to a hundred and 
twenty men; theſe are generally commanded by a rene- 
gado, and manned partly by ſome of the ſame people, 
and partly by Turks and Couloglies, or the ſons of mar- 
ried ſoldiers, The Chriſtian flaves work the ſhip, and 
thoſe of the Mahometan religion are only concerned in 
the fighting department. Whea the four great ſhips ſer 
out on a Cruiſe they are ſupplied with biſcuit, oil, but- 
ter, and vinegar by the bey; but as theſe proviſions are 
inſufhcient, their captains, for two piaſters more from 
every Turk, enlarge the allowance, 

Other galliots are alſo fitted out by private owners, 
who cruize at their own expence, pay the ſhip's crew, 
defray other charges, and are allowed the ſole property 
of the prizes they take, except ſuch perquiſites as the bcy 
reſerves for himſelf, 

When any of the government ſhips bring in a prize, 
the hull of the veſſel, and half the cargo, after the ſhip's 
expence has been deducted, belong to the bey; and the 
other half is divided between the rats, or captain, and 
the company. The rais has ſix ſhares, the under fais 
four, the maſter two, the cockſwain two, and each 
private man has half a ſhare, With reſpect to the ſlabes, 
the bey, beſides his half, has the privilege of buying = 
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Tox!s. „ 
et at a hundred piaſtets per head, though he ſeldom 
fails of ſellinz them for three or four hundred ; only 


A Chriſtian merchantman, on entering the road of 
Tunis, hoilts his colours, and falutes the caſtle of Go- 
/ztta with three guns, and then the maſter goes aſhore 
to inform the Aga whence he comes. But when a man 
of war belonging to one of the Chriſtian powers comes 
in, he anchors at a farther diſtance from the caſtle than 
the merchantmen, and is firft ſaluted from it according 
to his rate, which he returns with the ſame number of 
guns. While he ſtays, a flag is hoiſted at the houſe of 
the conſul belonging to his nation, and all the merchant- 
men of the ſame country keep their colours flying. The 
man of war is no ſooner arrived, than the conſul is 
obliged to give notice of it to the bey, who inſtantly 
orders all the ſlaves to be ſhut up, leſt any of them 
ſhould find means to get on board; in which caſe there 
would be no reclaiming them. At the departure of a 
ſhip of war, the bey commonly ſends the captain pre- 
ſents of oxen, ſheep, poultry, and other refreſhments. 

All trading veſſels which load or unload in this 
kingdom, are obliged to pay anchorage, which a- 
mounts to ſeventeen piaſters, and alſo for loading and 
unloading. The average on ſhips loading being part of 
the public revenue, riſes and falls according to the exi- 
gencies of the ſtate. This duty, which ran high in the 
year 1733, amounted to twenty piaſters for every ſhip, 
whether loading or unloading. To theſe may be added, 
the duty of two per cent. called the confulage, on every 
cargo taken on board at Tunis, and is for the ſalary of 
the conſul and other officers. The paſſports granted to 
French captains are, at the deſire of their own crown, 
limited to three years; at the end of which they are to 
appear before an admiralty-court in France, under ſevere 
penalties, before they renew it : but thoſe granted to the 
Engliſh extend to fourteen years, nor are they confined 
to the like obligation as the French. 

All public conventions and inſtruments are written in 
the Arabic tongue, which, from the introduction of the 
Turkiſh religion into Barbary, and the intercourſe with 
the Moors, is much corrupted from its ancient energy 
and elegance, The public commerce is generally carried 
on by the help of the Lingua Franca. 

The great number of renegadoes from France, Spain, 
and /taly, which are here much encouraged, on account 
of their abilities, uſefulneſs, and profeſſed hatred to all 
Chriftians, have likewiſe rendered their languages ſo 
familiar in theſe parts, eſpecially in Tunis, that it would 
be dangerous to talk of ſtate affairs in any of them before 
either the Turks or Moors. Many of theſe renegadoes 
find means to raiſe themſelves to the moſt conſiderable 
employments, and gain immenſe riches, 

The Jews alſo ſwarm in this kingdom, on account of 
their uſefulneſs and commerce, and live after their own 
manner in their ſeparate quarters. There are computed 
to be no leſs than nine or ten thouſand in the city of 
Tunis, many of whom carry on a very conſiderable 
commerce; and as they are much addicted to cheat in 
their weights and meaſures, to make fraudulent bank- 
ruptcies, and alſo to adulterate gold duſt and other com- 
modities, they are generally more ſeverely puniſhed or 
lined than any other foreigners, eſpecially if they are 
caught in diminiſhing or counterfeiting the coin, which 
is much the ſame here as at Algiers. 2 

The puniſhments inflicted on criminals are much the 
fame at Tunis as at Algiers, only their ſuperſtition has 
dictated a different method of putting to death thoſe re- 
negadoes who turn Chriſtians. Their cruelty is here ex- 
treme]y dreadful, for they either wrap them up in a cloth 
dipped in melted pitch, and then ſet it on fire; or elſe 
put them to a more lingering death, by burying the 
whole body upright in the ground, except the head, and 
Tubbing that and the face with honey, which expoſes 
them to the bite and ſtings of waſps, and other inſects, 
by which they ate tortured ſeveral days and nights be- 
fore they expire, 

They alſo puniſh with inhuman cruelty the ſlaves who 
attempt to run away, eſpecially ſuch as kill their Maho- 
metan maſters ; for this laft oftence they break the offend- 
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through all the ſtreets; after which, if he be ſtill alive, 
they give his body to the Franks or European Chrijtians ; 
but the boys frequently take the body out of the exe- 
cutioner's hands, in ſpite of the mezoar, or ſub-baſha, 
and having dragged it about ſome time longer, roaſt it 
with ſtraw, and, after many other indignities, at laſt 
throw it into ſome ditch, from whence it is fetched by 
the Franks in order to be interred. 

Tunis exports to France, Morocco ſkins, hides, wool, 
corn, oil, beans, lentils, and wax; and receives in ex— 
change Languedoc cloths, Spaniſh wool, iron, feel, hard— 
ware, paper, brandy, wine, pepper, cloves, ſugar, and 
vermillion, The Laliau trade is carried on entirely by 
the Zews, who ſend the ſame commoditics as to France, 
and import from thence gold and filver tiſſue, Spaniſh 
cloths, damaſks, and ſeveral forts of ſilk and woollen 
ſtuffs. The Moors and Turks export to the Levant, gold 
duſt, chequins, woollen ſtuffs,.. bales of caps, and lead ; 
and bring in return ſilks, calicoes, iron, vermillion, and 
allum. They vend much the ſame kind of commodities 
into Egypt; but the oil that is carried thither muſt be put 
up in jars, and not in caſks, the greateſt part of it being 
deſigned for the lamps of Miecca and Medina; and the 
Arabians would think it poliuted, as the caſks might for- 
merly have contained wine. From thence they export 
in exchange rice, linen, flax, cotton, and coffee. 

The number of French ſhips freighted at Tunis by the 
Turks, Moors, and Fews, are ſaid to amount annually 
to no leſs than a hundred and fifty to the Levant, and 
fifty for France and Italy; but as for thoſe of the Engliſh, 
their number is quite uncertain, 
One conliderable branch of the commerce of Tunis 
conſiſts in the caravan veſſels which trade to the Levant, 
not only on account of the half average they pay to the 
ſtate, but of the vaſt concourſe of people they occaſion, 
and the tax on paſſports ; but the moſt confiderable of all 
the caravans are thoſe from Sallee and the Cadenſis; the 
firſt of which arrives about three weeks before the faſt of 
Ramadan, and enriches, the Tuniſeens with gold duſt 
and chequins to the value of a hundred thouſand pounds 
ſterling. The Cadenſian, which comes in twice a-year, 
alſo brings plenty of gold duſt, beſides a conſiderable 
number of negroes, which they exchange for cloths, Va- 
nice glaſſes, coral, wire, paper, &c. . 

In moſt other reſpects, the commerce of the Tuniſeens 
is carried on much after the ſame manner as that of A.- 
giers, with this advantage, that foreigners are uſed with 
much greater equity and humanity. The Engliſh, French, 
Dutch, Imperialiſis, and Genoeſe have their conſuls, who 
are likewiſe treated with much greater reſpe&t. They 
have not only fine houſes in the metropolis, bur hand- 
ſome villas, or country ſeats, in its neighbourhood ; and 
in both they live in a ſplendid manner. The duty of 
two per cent. on all the veſſels that take their cargoes on 
board at Tunis, ſupplies their ſalaries, and thoſe of their 


reputation, who paſſes his account every year before the 
conſul, chancellor, and four other merchants, 


SECT, xxvn. 
Of the Kingdom of T RIPOLI, including BARCA, 


Its Situation and Extent ; with a Deſcription of the Gulf 
of Sidra. 


HOUGH this ſtate is tributary to the Porte, and 
under its protection, it aſſumes the name of a 
kingdom ; the grand ſeignior being always fond of mul- 
tiplying theſe titles, in order to ſwell the pomp and gran- 
deur of his own. It receives its name fro. that of its 
metropolis, which is ſtyled New Tripoli, to diſtinguiſh it 
from a much more ancient city in Phœnicia, which ſtill 
retains its former name, 

The kingdom of Tripoli, including the deſart of Barca, 
and the reſt of Barbary, is bounded on the eaſt by Egypt, 
on the north by the Mediterranean ſea, on the weſt by 
Tunis, and on the ſouth by Nubia and unknown parts of 
Africa, extending from 10* 30“ to 30* Eaſt longitude 
from London, which, with the windings of the coaſt, 
give it an extent of above twelve hundred miles in length 
from eaſt to weſt, but as to its breadth it varies very much, 


er'; arms and legs, tie him to a horſe's tail, and drag him | 


extending 


officers, This is collected by a merchant of the greateſt 
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extending in ſome places a hundred, and in others three 
hundred miles from north to ſouth. 

The coaſt affords no natural curioſity, except the gulf 
of Sidra, which has its name fiom a ſmall iſland at the 
bottom of it. It was anciently called the Syrtis Magna, 
to diſtinguiſh it from a ſmaller one on the coaſt of Tunis, 
and its being more dangerous to mariners, from its cur- 


rent running with greater violence, and the ſands being 


deeper, Few rivers diſcharge themſelves into it, and 
thoſe are of no great note: nor are the Magra, Ruſalma- 
bes, Caſarnacar, and others, that empty themſelves into the 
Mediterranean, of greater conſequence, except that from 
them are cut canals, on the banks of which grow vaſt 
numbers of palm-rrees, which could not be nouriſhed 
in any other fituation in the ſandy deſarts. 

This country is at preſent divided into maritime and 
inland: the inhabitants of the former live chiefly upon 
commerce and the piratical trade, and the latter for the 
moſt part on plunder and robbery. Each of theſe divi- 
ſions has ſome cities and towns, with a much larger 
number of villages, which lie chiefly ſcattered through 
the latter; but moſt of them are very poor, and thinly 
inhabited, the country being almoit every where ſandy 


and barren. Indeed, all the cities and towns worthy of 


notice are ſituated along the coaſt. Of the moſt conſider- 
able of theſe we ſhall give ſome account, the reſt being ei- 
ther gone to ruin, and entirely depopulated, or inhabited 
only by a few fiſhermen, people who burn lime, ihe 
makers of pot-aſhes, and a few labourers, all reduced to 
extreme poverty through the exactions of the govern- 
ment, or the frequent depredations of the Arabs. 


SE CT. XXVIII. 


A Deſcription of the City of TRiPoL1, the Capital of 
the Kingdom; and of an ancient triumphal Arch in 
that City. 


RIPOLI, the metropolis of this kingdom, is fituat- 
ed in 14* 30 E. longitude from London, and, ac- 
cording to Mr. Maſtelyne, in 32% 54 N. latitude, It 
was once divided into two parts, the Old and the New, 
The former was the birth=place of the emperor Severus, 
and is ſuppoſed to have been built by the Romans ; after 
which it was conquered by the Yardals, and at laſt de- 
ſtroyed by the Mahometans ; ſince which time it has never 
recovered itſelf, or if it did, has been ſuffered to run to 
decay, and is now almoſt gone to ruin. The latter, 
which is ſituated at a ſmall diſtance from it, is of no 
great extent; but is populous and in a flouriſhing con- 
dition. It ſtands on a ſandy ground by the ſea-ſhore, 
and is encompalled with high walls and ſtrong ramparts, 
flanked with pyramidical towers, but has no ditch, It 
has only two gates, one on the ſouth toward the country, 
and the other on the north fronting the ſea, where the 
city ſpreads itſelf in the form of a creſcent, near a ſpa- 
cious and commodious haven. The point to the eaſt is 
little elſe beſides a group of rocks, on which are to be 
ſeen ſome ancient forts, which are now gone to decay ; 
but that to the weſtward is defended by a ſtrong caſtle, 
encompaſſed with fortifications in the modern taſte, and 
defended by ſome large cannon, 
New Tripoli is ſuppoſed to have been built by the na- 


tives, who gave it the name of Tarabilis, or Trebilis, 


whence the Latins call it Tripolis. According to ſome 
authors it was formerly a place of very great. trade, on 
account of its neighbourhood to Numidia, Tunis, and 


' other conſiderable places; and was therefore reſorted to 


by veſſels from Malta, Venice, Sicily, Marſeilles, and other 
ports, it having one of the moſt commodious havens 
along the whole coaſt ſhort of Alexandria; and by this 
means it became ſo opulent, that it abounded with fine 
moſques, hoſpitals, and other public buildings, and being 
filled with rich merchants, excelled Tunis both in wealth 
and beauty, It now indeed retains but few traces of its 
ancient ſplendor, having little elſe to invite the eye but 
the diſtant proſpect; for the houſes within the city are 
low and mean, dirty and irregular ; yet it has ſome mo- 
numents, which remove all doubt of its having once 


made a much more noble appearance, particularly a | 


eriumphal arch, one halt of which lics buried in the 
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ſand; but what is ſeen above it is a ſufficient Proof of 
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former grandeur, | 10 

This triumphal arch is the only antiquity to be ge. 
with here; and even this would have been lone Nn 
deſtroyed, had it not been for a tradition which 115 
among the inhabitants, that the very attempt to demalif 
it would infallibly be attended by ſome dreadfy] wht 
tune. In confirmation of which they ſhew 2 2 
half looſened from the reſt, and conſidently aſſert "ops 
prince having begun to remove ſome of the ſtones © 
workmen were at firſt frighted by a terrible earthquake: 
but ſtill perſiſting in their work, in ſpight of the ſu Fs 
natural warning, they were all buried under a prodigion 
cloud of ſand. It is probable ſome magnificent frudture 
was erected near this elegant arch, ſince one cannot di 
near it far under ground, without finding ſome of the 
largeſt pieces of marble that are any where to be met 
with, It is highly probable that this piece of antiquity 
has been deſtroyed by a dreadful earthquake which hap. 
pened here in the year 1760. 

The architecture and baſſo relievos in this famous wok 
are finely executed, The four corners of the buildins 
are ſupported by an equal number of pilaſters adorned 
with vine leaves. Over each of the four gates is a tri. 
umphal chariot, in one of which is repreſented Alexandi- 
drawn by two ſphinxes, with ſome ſlaves under it, 

The inſcriptions over the gates are all worn out, except 
one on the north fide, which is til] legible. The ſtones 
of this ſtructure are all of fine marble, between five and 
ſix feet thick, and are faſtened to each other by iron 
cramps, without either mortar or cement, 

We need not, however, wonder at the decay of this city, 
as it abours under twogreat inconveniences; the firſt is the 
want of ſweet water, here being neither rivers, ſprings, 
nor any other means of ſupplying it with that neceſlary 
element but reſervoirs for faving the rain; the ſecond 
inconvenience is the great ſcarcity of corn, and the other 
produce of the earth, the city being ſurrounded for ſeve- 
ral miles together on the land fide with a dry ſandy ſoll. 
This, ſome authors maintain, was formerly arable and 
fertile ground, that produced great abundance of corn and 
other grain, till being overflowed by the ſea, it left thoſe 
vaſt quantities of ſand which now cover the whole ſurface 
of the earth, and render it incapable of producing any 
thing but palm-trees, which are ſaid to grow in preat 
plenty, notwithſtanding the barrenneſs and dryneſs of the 
ſoil, and yield the moſt delightful dates, which is a conſi- 
derable part of the food of the inhabitants; beſides theſe, 
they have the lotus, a fruit reckoned finer than dates; and 
as the natives make from it a moſt excellent wine, this 
plant ſerves them both for meat and drink. 

Near the city walls is a famous burying ground, in 
which are found cofhns, urns, medals, and other curious 
relics of antiquity. The Franciſcan friars have here 
a handſome church, convent, and hoſpital ; the laſt of 
which is the more necctlary, as the city is ſo often and 
ſo ſeverely viſited by the plague. Other orders of monks 
have been likewiſe ſettled there, but have ſince been ob- 
liged to abandon it. The country is adorned wich 2 
conſiderable number of handſome villas, the gardens of 
which are chiefly cultivated by Chriſtian ſlaves. It is ob- 
ſervable, with reſpect to thoſe unhappy wretches, that 
there is only a very ſmall number of them here, when 
compared with the many thouſands in the cities of Ag 
and Tunis, where they are locked up at night in one 
ſingle bagnio. The people juſt keep a ſufficient number 
to cultivate their gardens, and ſerye them in the lowel 
offices, and ſell all the reſt. 

The Tripolitans carry on a great trade in linen cloth, 
great quantities of which are made by the inhabitants 
but their chieſ dependance is on their corſairs, and those 


of other nations which reſort to this city: they indeed a 


keep only fix or ſeven at moſt, yet theſe are ſo deſperat 
and make ſuch advantage of their ſituation, by Þ*!"s 
within reach of thoſe merchant- ſhips which trade 19 
Egypt, Italy, and the Archipelago, that they greatly in- 
feſt thoſe ſeas, and commit numerous depredations. 
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| thirteen leagues from the iſland of Jerba, or Ferbis. It 
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atros t. 


IDiſcriptian H te T 10 of El Hammab, Zara, er Zoara, 
aid of the Towns aM itridts of Derne and Meſrata. 


L Hammatl, an ancient town, long gone to decay, 
is lituated in 34“ N. Jatitude, and is only remark- 
while for its Reman walls of ſquare ſtones, and ſome in- 
(criptions mentioned by Leo Africanus and Dapper, but 
now ſo defaced as to be illegible; and for its hot ſulphu— 
reous ſprings, which are conveyed to it by an old aque- 
duct. It is now a poor miſerable town, only inhabited 
be a few huſbandmen and fiſhermen, and thoſe who ſeek 
tor a better livelihood by following the piratical trade. 
Zara, or ZOAR A, another ruinous town, encompaſſed 
by an old decayed wall, and ſeated near the ſea, about 


is at preſent only inhabited by poor people, who live 
either by burning quick-lime and pot afhes, or follow 
the piratical and fiſhing trade, All theſe ſtand on the 
eaſtern coaſt of the gulf of Sire : thoſe that are within 
it, and on its weſtern fide, are in a ſtill more ruinous 
condition. What has moſt contribute to this and to the 
deſtruction of their piratical trade, on which, like their 
neighbours, they chiefly ſubſiſted, 1s their being ſo near 
to the iſland of Malta; which being conveniently ſituated 
oppolite to the coaſt, the knights of that iſland have CON - 
ſtantty watched them, and, by ſuppteſſing their frequent 
excurſions, oblige them to apply to fiſning, and to cul- 
tivate as much land about thoſe towns as will yield them 
a hard ſubſiſtence. 

The only place worthy of notice on the weſt ſide of 
the above gulf is DER NE, now a ſmall town. It ſtands 
about half a mile from the lea, and is ſurrounded with 
fine ſprings of ſweet water, one of which runs through 
the town, and others round the walls, and therefore it- 
territory is ſtill capable of bearing corn and garden tuft; 
but it is ſo poorly inhabited, that little advantage is ob- 
tained from it. This town is ſtill the capital of a diſtrict 
of its own name, which extends from Cate Bomb on the 
caſt to the gulf of Benga/i, which is above three hundred 
miles : but is chiefly inhabited by wandering Arabs, who 
are ſaid to amount to thirty thouſand families, that pay 
a ſmall tribute to the Bey of Tripoli. This tract is al- 
moſt every where covered with a plant or ſhrub that bears 
a thick downy leaf, with branches of yellow flowers, and 
not only keeps green, but bloſſoms during the greateſt 
part of the year. The bees chiefly feed upon this flower, 
which gives an excellent taſte to their honey. 

On the weſtern ſide of the gulf of Sidra is alſo the 
dillrict of MesRATA, which contains the country an- 
ciently called Cyrenaica and Pentapolis, from its then 
having five cities: but is now called Meſrata, from its 
capital, It has ſome towns and villages, both on the ſea- 
hde and within land, that trade with the Chriſtians for 
European commodities, which they ſell to the negroes, 
and exchange for ſlaves, muſk, and civet, which they 
carry into Turky. The inhabitants were formerly rich 
and warlike, impatient of the yoke of the Tuniſeens, as 
they are now of that of the Tripolitans. They can muſter 
about ten thcuſand men fit to bear arms, and are often 
a war with the Arabs. 

The other countries within land are ſtill more deſart 
and void of towns ; they are inhabited by much the ſame 
People with the two laſt mentioned, live after the ſame 
manner, apd are perpetually endeavouring to free them- 
ſelves ſrom the tribute exacted from them. The land is 
tor the moſt part dry, barren, and covered with ſuch light 
land, that one cannot travel through it without ſome- 
times {inking into it above the middle; ſo that were it 
not for the abundance of dates that grow there, and for 
ſume mountains that afford paſture for their cattle, it 
auuld be impoſſible to ſubſiſt. 


B 


Of the Deſart of Barca, its Situation and Extent, and 
the Manners of the Inhabitants. 


—_— 


FE deſart of Barca, ſituated between Egypt and 
what is more properly called the kingdom of 
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leagues; but its confines on the ſouth ſide have neve: 
been accurately aſcertained. 

This country is for the molt part, eſpecially in the 
middle, nothing more than a tract of dry and barren 
ſands, on Which account the Arabs, its principal inhabi- 
tants, ſtyle it, Ihe defart, or road of whirlwinds. It al- 
moſt every where labours under a great ſcarcity of water; 
and, except in the neighbourhood of the towns and vil- 
lages, where the earth produces a ſmall quantity of grain, 
as Corn, millet, and tume maize, the reſt is in a manner 
uncultivated, Even of the ſmall quantity of corn pro- 
duced in the few ſpots capable of cultivation, the poor 
inhabitants are obliged to exchange a part with their in- 
digent neighbours for dates, ſheep, and camels; of theſe 
laſt they ſtand in greater need than they, on account of 
the great ſcarcity of graſs, and other proper food. 

The moſt deſart and dangerous canton in this country 
is that in which the temple of Jupiter Ammon anciently 
ſtood, which though in other reipeCts pleaſantly ſituated, 
was encompaſled a great way round with ſuch quick and 
burning ſands, as have always been detrimental to travel- 
lers, not only as they fink under their feet, but, being 
light, and heated by the rays of the ſun, are eaſily raiſed 
by every breath of wind, which if it happens to blow in 
the face, almoſt burns out the eyes, and ſuffocates the 
poor traveller; and, if vehement, often overwhelms 
whole caravans, Tne ſad cataſtrophe of Cambyſes and 
nis army in his bold attempt againſt that temple and ora- 
cle, as well as Alexander's more ſucceſsful, though dif- 
ficult, expedition thither, are well known. Upon the 
whole, the country may be juſtly termed fo wild a deſart, 
that there is no travelling through it without the direction 
of the ſtars, or the help of a compaſs; and though it 
was once the thorough-fare for the caravans from Bar- 
bary to Mecca, yet it has been ſince ſo infeſted with wild 
Arabs, that thole caravans are obliged to travel a hundred 
and fifty miles about to avoid being plundered, 

Some of the French geographers divide the country of 
Barca into what they term the kingdom, and the deſart; 
che former cf which has ſome conſiderable ports, towns, 
and villages, and is under the protection of the Porte, 
and governed by a Cady, who reſides at Tripoli; but other 
authors call the coaſt, the eaſtern ſhore of Tripoli it is, 
however, more commonly known by the name of Derne, 
from one of its moſt conſiderable towns and ports; be- 
ſides which it has ſeveral others, and the ruins of many 
more, now reduced to poor villages ; but what condition 
they are in, or by whom they are governed, is not known. 
[ndeed the maritime towns are probably under the pro- 
tection of the Porte; but whether under the government 
of the Baſba of Tripoli or Egypt, or whether they have 
formed themſelves into independent ſtates, like thoſe of 
Tunis and Algiers, is not eaſy to determine. 

The inhabitants of the maritime towns are more civi— 
lized and converſable than thoſe of the inland country, 
and have imbibed notions of humanity and juſtice; while 
the people who live in the deſart appear in many reſpects 
ſavages, and, like other wild Arabs, ſubſiſt by robbery 
and plunder, | 

It was indeed by the Arabs that this tract, till then a 
continued barren deſart, was firſt inhabited ; theſe, on 
their arrival, ſettled in the beſt cantons; but as they 
multiplied, and the ſeveral tribes engaged in frequent 
wars againſt each other, the ſtrongeſt drove the weakeſt 
out of the beſt ſpots, and ſent them to wander in the de- 
ſart parts, where they live in the moſt abject and miſe- 
rable condition, the country yielding little food and no 
raiment. Hence they are repreſented as being the moſt 
diſagrecable of all the Arabs, their bodies having ſcarcely 
any thing but ſkin and bones, their faces meagre, their 
looks fierce and ravenous, and their garb, which is what 
they commonly take from the paſſengers and pilgrims 
who travel through thoſe parts, tattered with long wear- 
ing, while the pooreſt have ſcarcely a rag to wrap round 
their waiſts. It is no wonder that theſe are ſaid to be the 
moſt reſolute and expert robbers and plunderers; but the 
frequently are ſo much at a loſs for ſpoil, that went 
ceſſity forces them to make excurſions as far as into Nu- 
midia, Libya, and other ſouthern parts, to obtain freſh 
ſupplies. Hardened by indigence, they are ſaid to eom- 
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hands, making them deink warm milk, and then hang- | 
ing them up by the feet, ſhake them in order that they 

may bring up any ſmali coin they have ſwallowed for 

the purpoſe of concealment; they even rake in their ex- 

ciements, in hopes of finding ſomething to recompenſe 

their trouble; it being uſual for the merchants and pil- 

grims who travel through this deſart to take that method 

to ſave what ſmall gold they carry about them z. and 

wheticer any be found ſo concealed or not, they con- 

ſtantly ſtrip them of all they have, even to the laſt rag of 
their cloaths. 


SE CT, XXXI. 


Of the Government and Power of Tripoli: the Taxes 
laid on the Inhabitants, and their Commetrce. 


S the government, laws, religion, and cuſtoms of 
\ Tripoli are nearly the ſame with thofe of Algier, 
and Tunis, we ſhall not tire our readers with a needleſs 
repetition of them. It is ſuicient to obſerve, that the 
beys of Tripoli are not mere titular vaſſals to the Porte, 
like the governments we have been defcribing, but are 
really under a kind of ſubjection, and pay an annuul tti— 
bute to the Grand Seignior. This, joined to the other 
exigencies of the regency, the avarice of the Turkiſh 
baſhas ſent thither from Con/lantinsple, and the geners) 
decay of commerce, obliges them to load the ſubjects 
with ſuch heavy taxes and extortione, as hath reduced 
the greateſt part of the people to the loweſt degree of 
indigence. 

The public revenues, like thoſe of which we have al- 
ready treated, ariſe chiefly from their corſairs, who are 
very few; and befides theſe they have only common 
ſmall gallies, poorly manned and equipped. Another 
branch of the revenue ariſes from the duties on imports 
and exports, and from the taxes laid on the Jes, which 
are extremely high. "Theſe people are very numerous, 
and carry on the greateft ſhare of the Italian commerce. 
The natives alſo, however poor, mult pay a part of the 
produce of their grounds or other manufactures. The 
Ators and Arabs in the country are alfo heavily taxed, 
and among them the Bey ſends his flying camp of jani- | 
Zaries, and ſometimes goes himſelf at the head of them, 
to levy the impoſitions laid upon them: for both the | 
Arabs and Moors are equally reſtive and impatient under 
the Turkiſh yoke, and are kept ſo poor that nothing but 
force, and ſometimes exemplary ſeverity, can extort it 
from them. 0 

The Bey, by receiving the protection of the Porte, 
{fill keeps up a kind of deſpotic power; for as he is 
generaliſſimo of all the forces, by appointing the officers 
Who act in all capacities under him, he has obtained ſuch 
an abſolute power over the Divan, that it is now conti— 
nued only as a matter of form, the members having no- 
thing to do but to approve and ratify whatever he is 
pleaſed to lay before them; nor does the Porte, or its 
Baſha, give themſelves the leaſt concern about the go- 
vernment; for, provided he does but punctually pay his 
tribute to the one, and ſatisfy the avarice of the other, 
they leave him to govern the reſt in as arbitrary and ty- 
rannical a manner as he chooſes. 

As to the commerce of Tripoli, it chiefly conſiſts either 
of ſuch ſlaves as are taken by their corſairs, or ſuch as 
they traffic for with their neighbours ; the greateſt part 
of both they ſend irito Twrky, where they can diſpoſe of 
them to the beſt advantage. The next branch is that of 


_ aſhes, which they buy from the Arabian, and (ell to the 


Zuropeans to make glaſs and ſoap. The reſt of their 
traffic is ſo inconſiderable as to be unworthy of notice. 


It is obſervable, that the regency are here more ſcru- 


pulous obſervers of their treaties with other nations, and 
puniſh the breach of them with greater ſeverity than 
any of their neighbours : this punctuality, whether it 
proceeds from real probity, or a conſciouſneſs of their own 
weakneſs, is, nevertheleſs, of no ſmall adyantage to the 
navigation of the commercial nations. | 
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SEC i. III. 
Of the Manner of travelling in Barbary, 


4 HE account of the manner of travelling throueh 

Barbary, as given us by the learned Dr. San 
will ſerve to convey an idea of the manners of the peo⸗ 
ple, the climate, and ſtate of the country, 

In the ſeveral maritime towns of Barbary and the 2. 
vant, where Britiſb factories are eſtabliſhed, our author 
was entertained with extraorcinary marks of generolity 
and friendſhip, having the uſe not only of their houſe. 
but of their horſes, their janizaries, and ſervants, In the 
inland towns and villages there is generally a houſe (er 
apart for the reception of ftrangers, with a proper officer 
to attend it, where perſons are lodged and entertained for 
one night in the beit manner the place will afford, at the 
expence of the community: but, except at theſe, and 
the places before-mentioned, there are no houſes of enter. 
tainment throughout this extenſive country; yet, were 
travellers to furniſh themſelves with tents, it would not 
only be attended with expence and trouble, but might 
excite a ſuſpicion in the Arabs of their being perſons of 
rank and fortune, and conſequently too rich and tempting 
a booty to be ſuffered to eſcape. If, therefore, in the 
courſe of their travels they do not fall in with the hovels 
of the Aalyles, or the encampments of the Arals, they 
can have nothing to protect them from the ſcorching heat 
of the ſun by day, or the cold of the night, unleſs they 
have the happineſs to find a grove of trees, the ſhelf of a 
tock, or a cave. 

When they are ſo fortunate as to find an encampment 
of the Arabs, they are entertained one night on free coſt, 
and furniſhed with a fufficient quantity of proviſions for 
themſelves and their horſes, Upon their arrival they are 
generally preſented with a bowl of milk, and a baſket of 
hgs, dates, raifins, or other dried fruit; the maſter of 
the tent where they lodge then fetches them, according 
to the number of their company, either a kid, a goat, a 
ſheep, or lamb, half of which is inſtantly boiled by his 
wife, and ſerved up with cuſcuſu; and the reſt is ulually 


roaſted, and ſerved for their breakfalt or. dinner the next 
day. 


But though the tents of the wandering Arabs may 
ſhelter them from the weather, they have their inconve- 
niencies; for, beſides the fleas and lice, which are in 
all their quarters, the appreheuſions of being bit or ſtung 
by the viper, the ſcorpion, or the venomous ſpider, ſel- 
dom ſails, in ſome parts of theſe countries, to interrupt 
the repoſe fo grateful to a weary traveller. They are no 
leſs diſturbed by the calves, kids, and other young cattle, 
that are every night tied up in the tents to prevent their 
ſucking their dams, = 

When they are entertained in a courteous manner, 
which is not always the caſe, they have it in their 
power highly to pleaſe the malter of the tent by giving 
him either a knife, a couple of flints, or a little EN 
gunpowder; which being much ſtronger than theirs, 12 
highly eſteemed, and kept to ſerve as priming for their 
fire arms ; and the wife will return a thouſand thanks tor 
a pair of ſciflars, a ſkean of thread, or a large ncedls, 
which are extraordinary rarities. 

Our author ſays, that during the exceflive heats of ſum- 
mer, and particularly when they were afraid of mecting 
with a party of the Arab free-booters, they travelled 11 
the night, which, according to an Aralian proverb, hau- 
ing no eyes, few ot them dare then venture abroad, from 
their not knowing into what dangers and ambuicaces 
they may fall. Our travellers had then frequent reaſen 
to call to mind the words of the Pſalmiſt, “ T nou 
«© makeſt darkneſs that it may be night, wherein all th? 
<< beaſts of the foreſt do move; the lions roaring after thelt 
e prey ;” for leopards, hyznas, and a variety of ravencus 
beaſts then call to, and anſwer each other; the different 
ſexes by this means, perhaps, finding out and conte 
ponding with their mates; and theſe ſounds awit" 
breaking in upon the ſolitude, deſtroyed the ideas at td, 
ſafety they endeavoured to find by travelling at that (catvil» 

Fhey did not always take ſtages of the ſame leng* 3 
for while under the apprehenſion of danger, they travelled 


| through all the bye-paths known to their candenen 
ome⸗ 
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ſometimes for twelve or fifceen miles together, without 
teſting; but an ordinary day's journey, excluſive of the 
ume taken up in making obſervations, ſeldom exceeded 
(icht or nine houfs. They conſtantly roſe at break of 
i and ferting forward with the ſun, travelled till the 
middle of the afternoon, when they hegan to look out 
tor the encampments of the Arabs; who, to prevent ſuch 
parties coming to live upon them, choole ſuch places as 
arc leaſt conſpicuous :? and, indecd, unleſs they diſcovered 
the ſmoke of their tents, and the barking of their dogs, 
or obſerved ſome of their flocks, it was with difficulty 
they were able to find them, and all their labour was 
frequently ineffectual. When they came up with them 
they were accommodated as hath been already meationed 
for one night; and it in travelling the next day 


—  —- They chanc'd to find 

A new repaſt, or an untaited ſpring, 

They ble{t their ſtars, and thought it luxury. 

ADDISON, 
The beſt method to guard againſt ill treatment is for a 

traveller to be always dreſſed in the habit of the country; 
for the Arabs are jealous and inquiſitive, ſuſpeCting every 
ſtranger to be a ſpy ſent to take a ſurvey of thoſe lands, 
which they are taught to fear will one time or other. be 
reſtored to the CHriſlians. 


SE C T. XXX. 


fn Account of the Attack made on Tripoli by Sir John 
Nat borough. Of the Bombardment of that City by the 
French; the Peace to which the T ripolitans were obliged 
to conjent ; and an Alſtraet of the Treaty which that Na- 
tion concluded with England by vice-admiral Baker, 


N Z#2rch 1675 Sir John Narborough was ſent with a 

ſquadron into the Mediterranean to chaſtile the pirates 
of Tripoi, who had interrupted our trade in that fea; 
and coming before the place in tae dead of the night, 
manned cut his boats, and ſent them into the port, un- 
der the command of his lieutenant Mr. Cloudefley Shovel, 
(afterward Sir Cigudeſiey) who firlt ſeizing the enemy's 
guard boat, went on undiſcovered, and ſurpriſed all the 
Tripolitan ſhips which lay in port, being four in number. 
Having burnt them, he returned in triumph to the fleet, 
without the loſs of one man. This bold and effeCtual 
ſtroke brought the Tripolitans to conclude a peace with 
the Enrlih admiral, in which they made all the conceſ- 
ions that were deſired. Harvey's Naval Hiſtory II. 281. 

The bumbardment of Tripoli being one of the lateſt 
and principal events in the hiſtory of that ſtate, we ſhall 
here give it our readers, and ſhall add an abſtract of the 
treaty of peace concluded between the Tripelitans and 
Engliſh; which will enable the reader to form a juſt idea 
of the footing on .which the Tripolitans ſtand with the 
European and Chriſtian powers, particularly England and 
France. 

The dread ſul execution we are going to mention ſprang 
from a capture made By a Tripolitan corſair of a ſhip under 
French colours, and thoſe people detaining a great number 
of French ſub jects in a ſtate of ſlavery, upon the reſtitu- 
tion ot both which the French conſul had in vain inſiſted. 
Lewis XIV. who was no leſs ſevere in puniſhing the 
breach of faith in others, than famous for his diſregard to 
it himſelf, highly reſented this treatment, and ordered all 
his captains who cruiſed in thoſe ſeas to make repriſals. 

Accordingly the marquis D'Anfreville, who was ſent 
by commpdore Du Queſue, to convoy two prizes he had 
taken at the iſland of Hiero, on the north coaſt of Sicily, 
meeting with fix veſſels belonging to Tripali, immediately 
attacked them; three of them, however, making all the 
fail they could, were ſo happy as to get out of the reach 
of bis guns; while the other three venturing to ſtand the 
engagement were at length much ſhattered, and glad to 
©:cape to the iſland of Chias, in order to refit. 

Commodore Du Queſne, being informed of what had 
Paſſed, followed them thither with a ſquadron of ſeven 

ps; but, before he began any hoſtilities, ſent to ac- 
ant the Aga who commanded in that place, “ that he 

came as a friend, and had exprels orders to chaſtiſe 
12 


L 


e ſome Tripalitan pirates, who, by the tenor of the 
** treaties then in force, were ſtyled rebellious ſub— 
6© jects, and given up to the juſt vengeance of tne empe- 
*© ror of France.” Ihe Tripolitans, however, being at 
that time maſters of the port and city, this ſpecibus decla- 
ration did not mect with the favourable anſwer the commo- 
dore expected; upon which drawing nearer to the place, 
he began a furious cannonade. Ihe Tripolitans, who 
were then employed in refitting their ſhattered veſſels, 
ſwam with all poſlible haſte to the two forts belonging 
to the town. Du Queſne tried in vain to enter the port, 
it being defended by a ſtrong ſtoccado, which had been 
laid in his way, A furious combat en{ued, which laſted 
tarce hours and a half, the caſtle all the while diſcharging 
its artillery at his fquadron, which in their turn threw 
leven thouſand bombs, few of which failed of doing ſome 
execution, either on the Tripolitan {hips or the city, 
where a great number of houles were thrown down or 
much thattered, and many of the inhabitants killed or 
wounded, The next day the city ſent to demand a 
parley, and promiſed either to oblige the Tripolitans to 
accept of a peace, or to drive them out of the port: but 
Du Queſne, inftead of giving any anſwer to their propoſals, 
removed farther off, in order to block up the corſairs more 
citeQually, | 

This affair ſoon reached the Ottoman court, and the 
complaints made of it both to the Grand Seignior 2nd 
Divan, ſo greatly exaſperated them againſt the French, 
that their ambaſſador at that court, who had expreſs orders 
not to recede in the leaſt from his maſter's pretenſions, 
found it difficult to maintain his honour and intereſt, and 
was forced to make uſe of all his politics, bribes, and ca- 
bais, to prevent a rupture between the two crowns, But 
at length, after a long and ſtrenuous conteſt, it was agreed, 

That all the French flaves who had failed from Conflan= 
tinople, ſince the year 1681, either in Tr:politan corſairs, 
or other veligs, ſhould be ſet at liberty, 
| That the ſhip of captain Cruvilier, which they had 
taken under the French Bag, and carried to Chios, ſhould 
be reſtored, with all its artillery, arms, rigging, Sc. 

That no Tripolitan ſhip ſhould pretend to viſit any 
trading veſſels under French colours, in caſe they were 
provided with paſſports from the French admiral. 

That all ſtrangers on board any French veſſel ſhould 
paſs free and unmoleſted ; and likewiſe all Frenchmen who 
ſhould be found on board any other veſſel, even thoſe of 
an enemy. | : 

That no French prizes, or priſoners, ſhould be ſold in 
any port belonging to Tripoli; and that no corſair be- 
longing to that kingdom ſhould take any prize within a 
leſs dittance than ten leagues of the French coaſt. 

The Tripolitans, however, rejected theſe articles with 
the utmoſt indignation. This Lewis expected, and the 
next year, on the 15th of June 1685, the marthal d Etrees, 
vice-admiral of France, appeared before their capital at 
the head of his fleet, where being joined by the marquis 
d Arfreville and captain Neſinand, they anchored within 
a league of the walls of the city, where they formed 
their line of battle, On the 22d the bombardiers got all 
the mortars ready, while the ſhallops belonging to the 
men of war anchored within gun- ſhot of the town, and 
about eight at night began the attack. Mr. Tourville, 
who had the command, ordered three armed gallies to 
anchor before the port, to prevent any obſtruction from 


ſome bombs into the place with great ſucceſs, without 
any moleſtation from the Tripolitan loops all that night, 
though they had kept a conſtant firing of their muſquetry 
the two foregoing nights on the bombardiers, when they 
were at a farther diſtance, By ſix the next morning the 
French had thrown five hundred bombs into the * 
They reſumed the fire on the night following, about 
midnight, and made ſuch terrible execution that they 
could ſee the ſpreading flames in ſeveral parts of the town, 
without receiving one ſhot from it; and the next day the 
marſhai d' Etrees cauſed the port every were to be ſounded, 
in ſpite of all their fire, in order to diſcover a proper 
place for railing a freſh battery, which might deſtroy 
both the town and its fortifications. In the mean while 
ſome of the bombs falling on a place where ſeveral people 
were allembled, killed about thirty or forty of — and 
tre 


the enemy. At about ten o'clock they began to throw 
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threw the whole city into the utmoſt conſternation, the 
Tripolitans filling the air with the moſt dreadful cries. At 
length finding the French bent on their deſtruction, they 
difpatched a herald to the marſhal to obtain a peace upon 
his own terms. They choſe for this purpoſe a venerable 
old man, aged ninety-four, who being introduced to the 
vice-admiral addrefled himſelf to tne following effect: 
Jam the unfortunate 77:4, the father-in-law of Baba 
„ Haſſan, and was driven out of Agiers after ] had reigned 
© as Dey twenty-four years, and always behaved as a 
te trize ftiehd to the French. I am now ſent by the Divan 
* of Tripali to know your demands, and to mediate a 
« peace between you and them.” The vice-admiral 
anſ(wered in terms that expteſſed ſatisfaction, and having 
told him the motives that had induced the king his mafter 
to begin the war againſt the Tripelitans, piopbſed the 
moiſt cffetuai means of putting an end to it, promiſing 
him at the fame time, a ceffation of hoſtilities üll the 
next day, that they might hare time to determine on the 
articles that he ſhould ſend them. Tit aftured him that 
no time ſhould be loſt, the city being whoily inclined to 
peace; and leaving one of the principal members, who 
had accompanied him, as an hoſtage, returned with A. 
Raymand, a major in the French army, and Ar. La Croix, 
who was to ſerve as interpreter. 

T heſe met with a civil reception, and the next day the 
articles were read before the Divan, the principal of which 
were, that they ſhould pay two hundred thouſand crowns 
as an equivalent for all the captures they had made of 
French merchant-men, and that they ſhould alſo reſtore 
all the Chri/tian captives they had taken fighting under 
French colours, Ihe firſt was greatly excepted againſt 
on account of the impoſſibility of raiſing ſo large a ſum; 
but, after ſome debates, they agre'd to pay down five 
hundred thouſand livres, and to releaſe all the French 
captives. As to the money, they promiſed that one part 
of it ſhould be ſent that very night, and the remainder 
within twenty days, but the vice-admiral reduced it to 
fifteen days, on condition of their furniſhing his fleet with 
a daily ſupply of horned cattle for their maintenance, and 
that of the ſlaves. As to the Chriſtian captives, they en- 
gaged to releaſe two hundred of them, which they ſaid 
were all they then had within the city and its neighbour- 
hood ; and as to the four hundred more which were then 
rowing in the ſeven gallies belonging to that ſtate, and at 
that time in the ſervice of the Grand Seignior againſt the 
Venettans, they would ſend ten of their principal citizens 
as hoſtages for their releaſe upon the return of thoſe veſſels, 

An hundred and eighty of the former were accordingly 
reſtored the very next morning, with two other hoſtages 
for the remainder; but they raiſed ſeveral difficulties 
about the payment of the ſum agreed on; yet not being 
able to obtain any abatement on any pretence, and being 
on the contrary threatened by the marſhal with freſh 
ſhowers of his deſtructive bombs, the Dey was under the 
neceflity not only of laying a tax on' the citizens, but 
even of ordering the heads of five ringleaders of the mal- 
contents to be {truck off. The execution, added to the 
admiral's menaces, ſtruck ſuch terror into the mutineers, 
that the next morning, when they had agreed to pay a 
hundred and fifty thouſand livres, they brought in a ſmall] 
part of it in coin, and the reft in ingots, rings, brace- 
lets, necklaces, gold chains, diamonds, pearls, and other 
jewels, which, they ſaid, they were obliged to ſtrip their 
wives of; and at the ſame time releaſed a merchant-ſhip 
from Marſeilles, which they had taken a little before. 
They did not, however, complete the payment of the 
ſtipulated ſum till the ninth of Fuly following, when they 
had ſtripped the Jewiſb ſynagogue of all its rich lamps, 
the janizaries of their mitred caps, their horſes of their 
richeſt harneſs, and their grand ſtandard of its gilt filver 
ball; the admiral proteſting that he would not ſign the 
peace till the ſum was fully paid, and threatening the citi- 
Zens with a freſh bombardment at every delay. 

At leagth Mr. La Croix the interpreter, having tranſ- 
lated the articles of peace into the Turkiſh language, they 
were ſolemnly ſigned and ſealed, public notice being 
given of it by a double diſcharge of twenty-five cannon, 
the one to expreſs their joy, and the other to return 
thanks to the marſhal 4 Etrees for the ſervices he had done 


the republic, which, beſides the above ſum, exacted with 


| f ; 55 
| ſuch rigour, conſiſted in deſtroying a number of h 


and the death of three hundred perſons buried me, 
ruins. The regency then begged that a conſul might y., 
appointed to retide at Tip,, which was readily gruntc, 
and Mr. Martinel was naminatcd to that office, Upon 
his coming to the houſe appointed for his reſidence, the 
. French flag was hoiſted on the top of it, and he was ſalured 
by a third diſcharge of the ſame number of cannon, Thus 
ended this dreadful expedition, to the great ſatisfaction ot 
the French monarch and his ſubjects trading to thoſe parts, 
We ſhall conclude this account of Tripo.i with a treats 
of peace and commerce concluded by the regency of that 
piratical ſtate with our vice-admiral Paber in the year 
1716, in which the Zngl;fp are immediately concerned 
eſpecially the commercial part of the nation. Wh 


Articles of peace and commerce between his me} ſacred g. 
J George I. £fc. and the maſt excellent lords Mahamed 
Bey, Yulef Dey, the Divan, and the reſt of the officers 
and people of the city and kingdom of Tripoli, remued, 
concluded, and ratified on the nineteenth of July A, D, 

1716, by John Baker, %); vice-admiral, &c. 


I. That from this time forward, for ever, there ſhall be 
a true and inviolable peace between the moſt ſerene king 
of Great Britain and the moſt illuſtrious lords and gover- 
nors of the city and kingdom of T7ipeli, in Barbary; and 
therefore, if the ſhips and ſubjects of either party ſhall 


nappen to mect at fea, or elſewhere, they ſhall ſhew all 
potlible reſpect and friendſhip. 

II. That all merchant-ihips belonging to the dominions 
of Great Britain ſhall pay no more than three per cent. 
cuſtom fox all the goods they ſhall fell in this kingdom; 
and for thoſe they ſhall not ſell, they ſhall be permitted 
freely. to take them again on board their ſhips, without 
paying any duty, | 

III. That all the ſhips and other veſſels belonging to 
the ſubjects of Great Britain, and to the city and king- 
dom of Tripeli, ſhall freely paſs the ſeas, and traffic where 
they pleaſe, without any ſearch or moletlation from each 
other; and that all perſons and paſſengers of whatever 
country, and all money, goods, and merchandize belong- 
ing to any other people on board any of the ſaid ſhips or 
veilels, ſhall be entirely free, and not ſtopped, taken, or 
plundered, or receive any damage from either party. 

IV. That the ſhips of Tripoli meeting with any mer- 
chant ſhips or veſſels of the ſubjects of the king of Gra: 
Britain, not being in any ſeas belonging to his majeſty's 
dominions, may ſend on board one ſingle boat wich two 
ſitters, who ſhall enter ſuch merchant ſhips or veſiels; 
and then, upon their producing to them a paſs under the 
hand and ſeal of the commiſſioners of the admiralty, the 
ſaid boat ſhall depart, and the veſſels freely proceed on 
their voyage : and though the commanders of ſuch mer- 
chant-fhips produce no ſuch pals, yet if the major part of 
the ſhips or veſſels company be ſubjects of the king of 
Great Britain, the boat ſhall immediately depart. And, 
on the other hand, if any of the ſhips of war or other 
veilels of his ſaid majeſty meet with any veſſels belonging 
to Tripoli, and their commanders ſhall produce a pals 
ſigned by the governors of Tripoli, and a certificate from 
the Engliſb conſul there; or if the major part of the 
veſſels company be Turks, Moors, or ſlaves belonging 
to Tripoli, they ſhall be freely allowed to proceed on theic 
voyage. 

V. That no commander or other perſon of any flip ot 
veſſel of Tripeli ſhall take out of any veſſel belonging to 
his majeſty's ſubjects any perſon or perſons, to carry them 
to be examined, or upon any other pretence. ER 

VI. That no ſhip belonging to the king of Great Bit. 
tain, or to any of his ſubjects, wrecked on any part of the 
coatt belonging to Fripeli, thall become a prize ; that 
neither the goods ſhall be ſeized, nor the men made 
ſlaves ; but that all the ſubjects of Trip-/7 ſhall uſe thei! 
utmoſt endeavours to ſave the men and their effects. 

VII. That no veſſel of Tripoli ſhall be delivered up t 
permitted to go to any other place at enmity with the 
king of Great Britain, to be made uſe of as a Coriall 
againſt his majeſty's ſubjects. ; 

VIII, That if any veſſel belonging to Tunis, Age, 
Tetuan, Sallee, or any o;her place at wapwith the King 
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of Great Britain, bring any veſſels belonging to his ma- 
jeltys ſubjects to Tripoli, or to any port of that king- 
dom the governors there ſhall not permit them to be 
ſold within the territories of Tripolr. 3 

IX. That if any of the king of Great Britain's ſub- 
:-As happen to die in Tripoli, or any of its territories, 
the goods or money of ſuch ſhall not be ſeized, but ſhall 
remain with the Engliſh conſul. 0 

Xx. That neither the conſul, nor any other Britiſb ſub- 
ect, ſhall be bound to pay the debts of any other ſubjects 
ject, 2 
of Great Britain, unleſs they become ſurety for them by 
A public act. ; : a : * ; : ; 

XI. That the ſubjects of his Britannic majeſty, in Tri- 
oli, or its territories, ſhall, in matters of controverſy, 
be liable to no _ but that of the dey or 
divan; except the difference be between themſelves, in 
which caſe they ſhall be liable to no other determination 
than that of the conſul. | 

XII. That if any ſubject of his Britannic majeſty, in 
any part of the kingdom of Tripoli, ſhall happen to ſtrike, 
wound, or kill a Turk or Moor, if he be taken, he ſhall 
be puniſhed with no greater ſeverity than a Turk for 
the like offence ; but if he eſcape, neither the Englih 
conſul, nor any other Britih ſubject, ſhall be in any 
manner queſtioned or troubled on that account. 

XIII. That the Eugliſb conſul reſiding at ; ſhall 
always enjoy the entire freedom and ſafety of his perſon 
and eſtate, and ſhall be allowed to chooſe his own inter- 
preter and broker. He may freely go on board any ſhip 
in the roads as often as he pleaſes; he may have the 
liberty of the country ; he ſhall be allowed a place of wor- 
ſhip, and no ,crſon ſhall injure him in word or deed. 

XIV. That not only during the continuance of this 
peace and friendſhip, but alſo ir any breach or war ſhould 
hereafte: happen between his Britannic majeſty and the 
Volo of Tripeli, the conſul, and all the king of Great 
Z-.ain's other ſubjects in the dominions of Tripoli, ſhall 
at all times have full and abſolute liberty to depart, and 
to go into their own or any other country, in any ſhip 
or veſſel they ſhall think fit; and to take with them all 
their effacts, goods, families, and ſervants, though born 
in the country, without any moleſtation or hindrance. 

XV. That no ſubje& of his Britannic majeſty, while 
a paſſenger from or to wy port, ſhall be moleſted, 
though he be in a ſhip or veſſel at war with Tyipoli. 

XVI. That if any of his Britannic majeſty's ſhips of 
war come to Tripoli, or to any other place of that king- 
dom, with any prize, they ſhall have liberty to ſell or 
diſpoſe of it at pleaſure, without any moleſtation. That 
theſe ſhips ſhall not be obliged to pay any cuſtoms 
whatever; and that if they ſhall want proviſions, vic- 
tuals, or any other thing, they may freely buy them at 
the market-price, | 

XVII. That when any of his Britannic majeſty's ſhips 
of war appear before Tripoli, upon notice given to the 
Engliſh conſul, or by the commander to the chief go- 
vernor of Tripoli, public proclamation ſhall be imme- 
diately made to ſecure the Chriſtian captives, and if after 
that any Chriſtians eſcape on board any of thoſe ſhips of 
war, they ſhall not be required back, nor ſhall the conſul 
or commander, or any other Britiſb ſubject, be obliged 
to pay for thoſe eſcaped Chriſtians, | 

XVIII. That all the merchant ſhips coming to the 

city or kingdom of Tripoli, though not belonging to 
Great Britain, may freely put themſelves under the pro- 
tection of the Britiſb conſul in ſelling and diſpoſing of 
their goods and merchandize, if they think proper, with- 
out any moleſtation. 
XIX. That all Britiſh ſhips of war carrying his ma- 
jeſty's flag, upon their appearing before the city of Tri- 
buli, ſhall be ſaluted with twenty-ſeven pieces of cannon 
hred from the caſtle, and that the ſhips ſhall return the 
lame number, 

AX, That no merchant ſhip belonging to Great Bri- 
tan, or to any other nation, under the protection of the 


Britiſh conſul, ſhall be detained in the port of Tripoli, and 


indered from proceeding to ſea, longer than three days, 
under the preten of arming the ſhips of war of this 
government, or „ other pretence whatſoever, 

XXI. That no Britiſh ſubject ſhall be permitted to 


turn — in the city and kingdom of Tripoli, 
ol, I. — 
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unleſs he voluntarily appears before the dey or governor, 
with the Engli/h conſul's interpreter, thrice in twenty- 
four hours, and every time declares his reſolution to be- 
come Mahometan. 

XXII. That his Britannic majeſty's conſul reſiding in 
Tripoli, ſhall, at all times, have liberty to put up the Briti/h 
flag on the top of his houſe, and to continue it there diſ- 
played as long as he pleaſes; and the Brit; conſul ſhall 
have the like liberty of putting up and diſplaying that 
flag in his boat when he paſles on the water, and no man 
is to diſturb, oppoſe, or injure him in doing it. 

XXIII. That from this time forward for ever, the 
ifland of Minorca, and the city of Gibraltar, ſhall be 
elteemed in every reſpect, by the government of Tripoli, 
a part of his Britannic majeſty's dominions, and the in- 
habitants thereof ſhall be deemed his natural ſubjects, as 
if they had been born in Great Britain; and they, with 
their ſhips carrying Brit colours, ſhall be permitted 
freely to trade in any part of the kingdom of Tripoli; and 
{ſhall paſs without any moleſtation, either on the ſeas or 
otherwiſe, in the ſame manner, and with the ſame free- 
dom and privileges, as have been ſtipulated in this and 
all former treaties in behalf of the Briti/h nation and 
ſubjects. 

XXIV. And whereas in the treaty concluded in the 
reign of king Charles II. in the year 1676, by Sir Fohn 
Narborough, an article was inſerted, by which the ſhips 
of Tripol: were excluded cruiſing before or in ſight of 
the port of Tangier, which then belonged to his ma- 
jeſty, it is now ratified and concluded, that none of the 
ſhips or veſlels belonging to Tyipoli ſhall cruiſe, or look 
for prizes, before or in ſight of Gibraltar and the iſland 
of Minorca, to diſturb or moleſt their commerce in any 
manner whatſoever, 

XXV. That all and every article in this treaty ſhall be 
inviolably kept and obſerved between his ſacred Britiſb 
majeſty, and the moſt illuſtrious lords, &c. of the city 
and kingdom of Tripol: ; and all other matters, not par- 
ticularly expreſſed in this treaty, but provided for in any 
former, ſhall ſtill remain in full force, and ſhall be 
eſteemed the ſame as if inſerted here. 

Dated in the preſence of Almighty God, in the 
city of Tripali, on the nineteenth of June 
1716 of the Chriſtian æra, and of the Mabo- 
metan Hejirah 1128. 


The ſame year a treaty of peace was concluded with 
Tunis to the ſame purpoſe; only there are one or two 
articles of a different nature, particularly the following, 
which is worthy of notice. 


It is agreed, concluded, and eſtabliſhed, that at what- 
ſoever time it ſhall pleaſe the government of Tunis to 
reduce the cuſtoms of the French to leſs than they pay 
at preſent, it ſhall always be obſerved, that the Briti/h 
cuſtoms ſhall be two per cent. leſs than anv agreement 
that ſhall for the future be made by the French, or than 
{hall be paid by the ſubjects of France, 

And that in caſe any Britiſb ſhip or ſhips ſhall import 
into the kingdom of Tunis any naval or warlike ſtores, 
or any kind of proviſions, they ſhall pay no duty or 
cuſtom whatſoever. 


At preſent (1786) an ambaſſador from Tripoli reſides 
at Londag for the purpoſe of concluding a treaty with the 
Britiſh miniſtry, 

We have only to add, that, with reſpe& to Barbary 
in general, all that country, capable of cultivation, was 
once extremely populous. Carthage, the rival of Rome 
acquired immenſe wealth by commerce, and planted 
different nations. Its wars and its deſtruction form a re- 
markable period in hiftory. This extenſive country, 
where Chiiſtianity is now deſpiſed, and its profeſſors 
taken captive by the Mahometan pirates, and reduced to 
wretched flavery, was once Chriſtian. Indeed it early 
embraced Chriſtianity; and in the third and fourth cen- 
turies there were ſeveral hundred biſhopricks, of which 
the archbiſhop of Carthage was primate, and the diſtin- 
guiſhed names of St. Cyprian, Tertullian, St, Auſtin, with 
many others celebrated in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, adorned 
this church, 
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SECT. XXXIV. 


The Ancient and Modern Revolutions of BARBARY, Re- 
flections on the Conduit of the European Powers tiward 
thoſe piratical States, 


E ſhall conclude this account of Barbary with a 

conciſe hiſtory of the ſtates on the coaſt, and 
ſome refleions on their piratical trade, collected from 
the beſt authorities, 

The coaſt of Barbary was probably firſt planted by the 
Egyptians ; but the early periods of the hiſtory of this ex- 
tenſive country, which in ancient times was called Lybea, 
are involved in the greateſt obſcurity. The Pheniczans 
afterward ſent colonics hither, and built Utica and Car- 
thage, about 137 years before the foundation of Rome. 
The Carthaginians ſoon became powerful and wealthy by 
trade, and finding the country divided into a great many 
little kingdoms and ſtates, either ſubducd the piinces on 
that coaſt or made them tributary. As their power en- 
creaſed, their ambition expanded: moſt of the iſlands 11 
the Mediterranean fea became ſubject to them; the rich 
and extenſive kingdom of Spazrn alſo fell under their do 
minion. At length the ambitious views of Carthage began 
to Claſh with thoſe of RN, At the time of this diead: 
ful colliſion, a war between theſe two nations was in— 
ſtantly kindled, and carried on with ſuch obſtinacy and 
fury, as plainly indicated that it could only be terminated 
by the utter deſtruction of the one or the other, Ramey 
then in the height of hcr republican and patriotic prin- 
ciples, was threatened to be overwhelmed by the Cartha 
ginian power led on by Hannibal, but at length her firm- 
neſs and good fortune effected her deliverance; after 
many hard fought battles, in which the moſt conſummate 
generalſhip was diſplayed, Rome obtained a decided ſu— 
periority over her rival, corrupted by her riches, at the 
ſame time torn and weakened by inteſtine diviſions, raiſed 
by the baneful ſpirit of party. The commercial people 
at length became the ſlaves. of the warlike power, 146 
years before Chrijt, The Romans remained ſovereigus of 
the coaſt of Barbary, till the Vandals, about the middle 
of the fifth century, reduced it under their dominion. 

Theſe people by their irreſiſtible impetuoſity ſub- 
dued all Spain, paſſed the pillars of Hercules (now 
named Gibraltar), and, like an inundation, ſpread them— 
ſelves over the country of Lylea. They would 
have retained the conqueſts they had acquired, could 
they have cheriſhed that military ſpirit with which 
their king Gen/eric had inſpired them; but with this bar- 
barian, who was not deſtitute of genius, that ſpirit be- 
came extinct: military diſcipline was relaxed, and a 
government which was ſupported merely by ſuch a prin- 
ciple, was overthrown as ſoon as that failed. The Ro- 
man, or rather the Grecian emperors, recovered Lybea. 
Beliſarius, the general of 7u/tinian, ſubducd theſe people, 
extirpated them, and re-eſtabliſhed the empire, with al! 
its ancient privileges. It remained under their dominion 
till the Saracen caliphs, the ſucceſſors of Mabomet, ren- 
dered formidable by their inſtitutions and their ſucceſſes, 
armed with the K:rau and the ſword, compelled the 
Romans, weakened by their diviſions, to repaſs the 
ſea, Theſe generals augmented that vaſt dominion, 
which Mabomet had founded, with the northern parts 
of Africa, The lieutenants of the caliphs afterward 
deprived their maſters of theſe rich ſpoils, and erect— 
ed the provinces entruſted to their care into inde- 
pendent ſtates, of which the ſovereign of Marocco was 
the moſt conſiderable, poſſeſſing the north-weſt part of 
that country, which in the Roman diviſion obtained the 
name of Mauritania Tingitana, from Tingis or Tangir, 
the capital, and is now ſtyled the empire of Morocco, 
comprehending the kingdoms or provinces of Fez and 
Morocco. In the eighth century theſe Muſſulmen made 
a conqueſt of the greateſt part of Spain; but after 
the Joſs of Granada, which happened about the year 
1492, they were diſpoſſeſſed of that country; and Fer- 
dinand and Iſabella, who were then upon the throne of 
Spain, obliged them to renounce their religion, or tranſ— 
port themſelves to the coaſt of Africa. Thoſe who made 
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themſclves on the Spantards, and ſupply their neceg;, 
confederated with the Zahimetan princes on the coal : 
Barhary, and having fitted out little fleets of eruif 
3 f ng 
volles took all the Spanyh merchant ſhips they met wit 
at fea, and, being well acquainted with the country, landed 
in Spam, and brought away multitudes of the inhabitant; 
whon: they reduced to flavery. The Spaniards hereupar 
aſſembled a fleet of men of war, invaded Barbe, 2nd 
having taken Oran, and many other places on the coat 
of Alzicrs, were in a fair way of making an intire con- 
queſt of that country. In this diſtreſs the African princes 
applied to that famous Turkiſh rover, Barbara * 
liciting his aſtiſtance againſt the Chrifians, He 8 
readily accepted the invitation, but had no ſooner repult. 
ed their enemies, than he uſurped the government of 
Agiers, and treated the people who had invited him to 
cher aſſiſtance, in the moſt oppreſſive manner; as hj 
brother Hezradin Barbara afterward did the people of 
Tunis; and a third obtained the government of Trib: 
by the like means, Tn theſe uſurpations they were ſup⸗ 
ported by the grand ſeignior, who claimed the ſovereignty 
of the whole coaſt, and for ſome time they were eſteemed 
the ſubject of Turky, and governed by Turkiſh baſhas or 
viceroys z but cach of theſe ſtates, or rather the military 
men, at length took upon them to elec a ſovereign out 
of ther own body, and tender themſelves independent of 
the Turliſb empiie. The grand ſcignior has not now ſo 
much as a baiha or officer at Ahiers; but the dey acts 1; 
an abſolute prince, and is only liable to be depoſcd by tis 
ſoldiery that advanced him. ö 


of 


One circumſtance, hy. 
ever, is worthy of obſervation, that the three ſtates af 
Zlriers, Tumns, and Tripoli adopted the ſame form of 20s 
vernment, which is a ſpecies of military ariſtocracy, 

After this revolution they continued to prey upon the 
Spanicrds, having never becn at peace with them kace 
the loſs of Granada, I hey made prize alſo of all other 
Chriſtian ſllips that had 9 goods and hafl-ngct, on 
board, and indeed of all others that Weic no. 7 ew 
with them, | 

The Habometans, wherever they are eftabliſhet, efpe. 
cially thoſe of them who partake of the genius and diſpo— 
ſition of the Turks, have very little inclination to the arts 
of induſtry. This evidently appears in the inhabitants 
of thoſe parts we have been now deſcribing on the Ai. 
can ſea- coaſt. Being a rapacious and tyrannical peop's, 
diſdaining all induſtry and labour, neglecting all cultus 
and improvement, it made them thieves and robbers, 23 
naturally as idleneſs makes beggars; and, being trainee 
to rapine and ſpoil, when they were no longer able to 
plunder and deſtroy the fruitful plains of Valentia, Gra- 
nada, and Andaluſia, they became rovers upon ths ſez, 
They built ſhips, or cather ſeized them from others, an! 
ravaged the neighbouring ccalts, landing in the night, 
ſurpriſing and carrying away the povr country people out 
of their beds into ſlavery. This was their firſt occupation, 
and this naturally made pirates of them; for, not being 
content with mere landing and plundering the fea-coatis 
of Spain, by degrees, being grown powerful and rich, aud 
made bold and audacious by their ſucceſs, they armed 
their ſhips, and began to attack, firſt the Spaniards; upon 
the high ſeas, and then all the Chriſtian nations in E 
wherever they could find them. Thus this deteftabe 
practice of roving and robbing began, To wht ms; 
nitude they are ſince arrived, what miſchief they hz! 
brought upon the trading part of the world, how pee 
ful they are grown, and how they are erected into ftates 
and governments, nay, into kingdoms, and, de 
would be called, empires (for the kings of Fes aud di 
racco call themſelves emperors); and how they arc, i9 e 
diſgrace of all Chri/tian powers, treated with 25 lac, 
is well known from the hiſtories of thoſe nations v4? 
have been at any time embroiled with them. 

The firſt Chri/1ian prince, who reſented the inte 
of theſe barbarians, was the emperor Charles V. H= 
though always buſy in exciting commotions dafl 


penc- 


the age in which he lived, would ſometimes 
trate into futurity by that ſoreſight which ataus If 
ſome degree, for the faults of a turhulent ſpirit: be 
what the people of Barbary might 6e day hoogmne 125 
daining to enter into any Kind of treaty with chem, n 
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choice of the alternative of going into exile, to revenge 
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| determined to deſtroy them, four which purpole # bete, 
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ful fleet and no Jeſs powerful army was provided, The 
on however was moſt diſgracefully unſucceſsful. 
Had he been joined by the French, the En:lifſh, and the 
Hans-towns (the Dutch were not then an independent 
people) he might have cleared the country, at leaſt 
he might have cleared the ſea-coaſts, of the whole race, 
and have planted colonies of Ch iſtians in all the ports, 
for the encouragement of commerce, and for the ſafety 
of all the European nations; but Francis I. king of France, 
his mortal and conſtant enemy, envied him the glory of 
the greateſt and beſt enterprize that was ever projected 
in Europe; an enterprize a thouſand times beyond all the 
cruſades and expeditions to the Haly Land, which, during 
a hundred and twenty years, coſt Europe, and to no pur- 
poſe, a million of lives and immenſe treaſure, T hough 
the emperor was aſſiſted by no one prince in Chriſtendom, 
the pope excepted (and his artillery would not go far in 
battering down ſtone-walls) yet he took the fortreſs of 
G:letta, and afterward the city, together with the whole 
kingdom of Tunis; and, had he kept poſſeſſion, it might 
have proved a happy fore-runner of farther conqueſts; but, 
miſcarrying in his attempt againſt A/2ers, and a terrible 
ſtorm falling upon his fleet, any farther attempt was laid 
aſide, and the kingdom of Tunis returned to its former 
poſleſſors, in conſequence of which miſcarriages their 
acies were reſumed. 

The city of Agiers has at different periods received ſe- 
veral hoſtile viſits from the Engl. About the year 
1620 Sir Robert Hanſel was ſent out with ſix men of war 
and twelve ſtout ſhips hired from the merchants, He 
arrived at Algiers, but neither negotiation nor force pro- 
cured any ſubſtantial redreſs, Two other fleets were 
afterward ſent againſt them, one under lord 71/7{nghby, 
the other under lord Denbigh, both of which did fo little, 
that very few of our hiſtorians take any notice of them. 
The renowned Blake, in the year 1565, being in the Me— 
diterranean, proceeded to Algiers, to demand ſatis faction 
for the piracies committed on the Eugliſb, and the releaſe 
of all captives belonging to his nation. The dey ex- 
prefled the moſt friendly diſpoſition, and promiſed every 
redreſs in his power. From thence he failed to Tunis, 
where meeting with a leſs civil reception, he attacked 
the caſtle, and reduced it to a defenceleſs condition, after 


wiich he. burnt nine ſhips which Jay in che road; this} 
ſo terrihed the inhabitants that they implored his mercy 
114 ſued for peace. Froccediug to eli, The terror oi 
1 name having preceded him, he concluded an ad, an- 
tageous peace with that government, In the year 10%: ! 
the earl of Sandwich was ſent againſt Aigiers to menace | 
the dey for his infraction of the treaty which he had en- 
tered into with Blahe. Not being able to obtain any 
conceſſions, he made an ineffectual attempt to ſet fire 
to the ihips in the harbour, but leaving Sir Yen Law- 
en with a ſtrong ſquadron to cruiſe off the port, ſo 
many of their ſhips were taken that they were at laſt 
compelled to enter into a treaty'; which, however, like 
the former one, was not long obſerved, In the year 
166g a ſquadron commanded by Sir Thomas Allen, in con- 
junction with one from the ſtates of Hlalland commanded 
by Van Ghent, ſunk and deſtroyed many hips belonging 
to theſe pirates, and reſcued a conſiderable number of 
Chriſtian ſlaves. The next year Sir Edward Spragge was 
lent with a larger force on the ſame ſervice, when he ſo 
eltcctually annoyed their ſhipping, that the Algerines, 
rendered deſperate by their loſes, roſe, murdered their 
dev, and elected another, by whom a peace was con— 
cluded to the ſatisfaction of the Fng/;/h, which they ob 
ſerved better than the former ones. In the year 1749, the 
Prince Frederick packet boat, bound from Liſbon to Fal- 
mouth, was taken by four Algerine cruiſers, carried into 
Algiers, and plundered of effects to the amount of 25,0001. 
and after being detained twenty-three days was ſuffered 
to depart, This outrage occaſioned commodore Keppel, 
(now lord Keppel) to be ſent out with ſeven ſhips of war. 

= took on board certain preſents for the dey, the for- 
warding of which had been neglected, and which that 
prince having been long accuſtomed to receive, laid 
claim to by prefcription. Mr, Keppel arrived there in Au— 
Let, and had an audience of the dey, but could not ob- 


Kain a reſtitution of the property. | 
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The recent attacks made by Spain upon Algiers have 
been already ſpoken of; beſides which, the Venetians ſent 


out a fleet, under the command of the chevalier Eo, in 
the year 1785, againſt the city of Tunis, which greatly 
annoyed that capital, and hoſtilities are ſtill continued. 

© Thele pirates,” ſays the Abbe Raynal, „ have re- 
duced the greateſt powers of Europe ta the diſgrace of 
making them annual preſents, which, under whatever 
name they are diſguiſed, are in fact a tribute, They 
have ſometimes been puniſhed and humbled, but their 
rapines have never been totally ſuppreſſed.“ Hit. Pol, 
li v. xi. 

There ſeems, therefore, to be a neceſſity, that all the 
powers of Europe, eſpecially the maritime, ſhould endea- 
vour to free themſelves from the inſolence of theſe rovers, 
that their ſubjects may thereby be protected in their per- 
ſons and goods, from the hands of rapine and violence, 
their coaſts ſecured from inſults and deſcents, and their 
ſhips from capture on the ſea, The conqueſt could not 
be attended with any great difficulty, if the Engliſb, 
Dutch, Prench, and Spaniards would unite to join their 
torces and fleets, and fall upon them in ſeparate bodies, and 
in ſeveral places at the ſame time. The general benefit of 
commerce would immediately follow, by lettling the go- 
vernment of the ſea-coaſt towns in the hands and poſſeſ- 
ſion of the ſeveral united powers; ſo that every one thou!d 
poſleis them, in proportion to the forces employed in the 
conquering them; the conſequence of ſuch ſucceſs would 
loon be ſenſibly felt by the conquerors; for as the 
quantity of productions fitted for the uſe of merchan- 
dize is found to be conſiderable even now, under the 
indolence and ſloth of the moſt barbarous people in the 
world, how much may all thoſe valuable things be ſup— 
poſed to increaſe by the induſtry and application of the 
diligent Europeans, eſpecially the Engliſh, French, and 
Dutch? We might alfo reaſonably ſuppoſe that the 
Moors, being in conſequence of ſuch a conqueſt driven 
into the interior country, and being obliged to feek their 
ſubſiſtence by noneſt labour and application, would at 
length be induced to increaſe the product, and, as multi- 
tudes of Chriſtians would be encouraged by the advan- 
tages of the place to ſettle upon it, the manufactures and 
merchandize of Europe mutt ſoon find a great additional 
conſumption; the many new ports and harbours where 
choic e nations might ſettle would be ſo many 
new narkei tor the ſale of thoſe manufactures, and the 
irt Of CO:4,0ce would have a new career opened to 
uus exertion. 

the Abbe Kaynal expreſſes himſelf with his uſual 
ſpirit upon this occaſion. “ Jo what people,” ſays he, 
is reſerved the glory of breaking thoſe fetters which 
Africa is thus inſenſibly preparing for us, and of remoy- 
ing thoſe terrors which are ſo formidable to navigation ? 
No nation can attempt it alone; perhaps, if it did, the 


jealouſy of the reſt would throw ſecret obſtacles in its. 


way. This muſt therefore be the work of a general 
combination. All the maritime powers ought to concur 
in the execution of a deſign in which all are equally in- 
tereſted. "Theſe ſtates, which every thing invites to 
mutual alliance, good-will, and defence, ought to be 
weary of the calamities which they reciprocally bring 
upon each other. After having ſo frequently formed 
leagues for their mutual deſtruction, let them at length 
take up arms for their general ſecurity: war would then, 
for once at leaſt, become beneficial and juſt ; and one 
may venture to aſſert that ſuch a war would be of no long 
continuance, if it were conducted with ſkill and unani- 
mity. Perhaps this moſt noble and the greateſt of en- 
terprizes would coſt Europe leſs blood and treaſure than 
the moſt trivial of thoſe quarrels with which it is conti- 
nually agitated. The jealouſy of the great maritime 
powers, Who have conſtantly rejected all expedients for 
ſecuring the navigation of Europe from the depredations 


of fteebooters, hath been the chief cauſe of its continu— 
ance. The hope of checking the induſtry of every weak 


ſtate, hath accuſtomed them to wiſh, that theſe piracies 
of Barbary ſnould continue, and hath even induced them 
to abet the plunderers. This is an enormity, the igno— 
miny of which they would never have incurred if their 


diſcernment had been equal to their rapacity. All Chriſ- 
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tendom would certainly profit by this happy change, | them if fanaticiſm can ſtill renew thoſe deteſtable ecru. 
but the greateſt advantages muſt infallibly accrue to the | ſades, which philoſophy, too late, has conſigned to the 
maritime ſtates, in proportion to their power. Their | indignation of all ages; if Africa muſt at length become 
:tuation, the ſafety of their navigation, the greatneſs of | the ſcene of our cruelties as 4/ia and America have been 
their capitals, and various other advantages which they | and ſtill are, may the projet which humanity hath dic. 
poſſeſs, would ſecure them ſuch ſuperiority. “ However,” | tated be buried in rpetual oblivion! It is indifferent 
adds that humane philoſopher, “ if the reduction and | whether they be Chri/tians or Muſſulmen who ſuffer: 
ſubjection of Barbary would not become a ſource of hap- |man is the only object worthy to intereſt man,” Hy, 
pineſs to thoſe people as well as to ourſelves; if we muſt | Pol. liv. xi. 

reep up and perpetuate {layery and poverty amongſt 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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APPENDIX TO VOLUME THE FIRST. 


75 the laſt Edition of this Hort, an Appendix was ſubjoined, containing a digeſted and geographical account of the moſff 
conſiderable iſlands which have been either diſcovered or explored, in the courſe of thoſe circumnavigations of the globe 
which have been made fince the year 1764, by Engliſh navigators. A very curious and intereſting veyage of diſcovery 
has ſince been completed : in order therefore to render this Work what it profeſſes to be, a SYSTEM of Geography, it is 
dcemed eſſentially neceſſary 4% enlarge it, by adding a conciſe though comprebenſiue account of the ſix voyages round the world, 
which have been performed in the courſe of the laſl twenty years ; by which mankind in general have been furniſhed with 

ſe much valuable information, and this age and country in particular are ſo nobly diſtinguiſhed, 


C HA 


P. J. 


The Firſt Voyage round the World, per formed by Commodore Byron, in the Dolphin, 
accompanied by the Tamar Sloop. 


N June, 1764, commodore Byron was appointed to the 
[| command of the Dolphin, a man of war of the ſixth 
rate, mounting 24 guns, having three lieutenants, thirty - 
ſeven petty officers, and one hundred and fifty ſeamen on 
board; the Tamar ſloop, commanded by captain Mouat, 
mounting 16 guns, having on board three lieutenants, 
twenty-two petty officers, and ninety ſeamen, was ap- 
pointed to accompany him. Both thele veſſels were 
fitted out for the purpoſe of making diſcoveries of coun- 
tries hitherto unknown, within the latitudes convenient 
for navigation, and in climates adapted to the production 
of commodities uſeful in commerce, particularly in the 
Atlantic Ocean, between the Cape of Gozd Hope and the 
Magellanic Straits, The inſtructions from the Admiralty 
Board, to the commodore, likewiſe directed him to make 
an accurate ſurvey of Pepy's land, and thoſe which had 
been named, by Sir Fehn Narborcugh, Faulkland's Iſlands, 
in honour of the great lord Faulłland; which, though firſt 
diſcovered, and ſince viſited, by Britiſb navigators, had 
never been ſufficiently ſurveyed, fo as that an accurate 
judgment might be formed of their coaſts and products. 

Having hoiſted the broad pendant, the commodore 
ſailed from Plymouth on the 3d of July, and on the 
13th arrived at the iſland of Madeira, where the ſhips 
continued until the 19th. The commodore touched at 
the iſland of Sal, one of the Cape de Verds, to recruit 
his ſtock of water; that on board proving foul and ſtink- 
ing. The next land which they deſcried was Cape 
Frio, on the coaſt of Brazil; and, on the 13th of Sep- 
tember, they anchored in the road of Rio de Janeiro, a 
ſettlement belonging to the Portugueſe, and nearly under 
the tropic of Capriccyn. Here the commodore continued 
until the 16th of the next month, when the two ſhips pro- 
ceeded on their voyage. The Portugucſe, at Fanciro 
practiſe every artifice in their power to entice away the 
ſeamen from the ſhips which touch there; and if, by 
cajoling or intoxicating them, they can get any men 
within their power, they immediately ſend ſuch up the 
country, and keep them there till the ſhip to which they 
belong has left the place. By theſe arts, five men from 
tae Dolphin, and nine from the Famar, were ſeduced ; the 
latter were recovered, but the former were effectually 
ſecreted. 

Soon after leaving this port, the commodore called 


all hands upon deck, and for the firſt time informed 


them of his real deſtination; it having been, until then, 
luppoſed that he was bound for the Eaſl Indies. He 
toid them, that the object of his voyage was to make 
iuch diſccveries as were likely to be of great importance 
to the nation; in conſequence of which, the Lords Com- 
miſtoners of the Admiralty had been pleaſed to promiſe 
them double pay, and ſeveral other advantages, if, 
during the voyage, they ſhould behave to their com- 
mander's ſatisfaction. They all exprefled the greateſt 
J9y imaginable upon the occaſion; and affured him, 
that there was no danger or difficulty thzy would not 
with the utmoſt cheerfulneſs undergo in the ſervice 
ot their country; nor any order which he could give 


them that they would not implicitly and zealouſly 
obey.— [By the account of this tranſaction, as given by 
FHawkeſworth, vol. i. p. 8. it does not appear that any 
ſuch intimation was given to the crew of the Tamar z 
though it is hardly probable that they did not participate 
in theſe liberalities. Some French writers have given 
a forced and very malevolent turn to this generous 
conduct; but the daring ſpirit which characterizes Britiſh 
ſeamen is too well known, for any one to ſuppoſe that 
ſuch an increaſe of pay was neceſſary to prompt them to 
do their duty in perilous ſervice : and the inſtances of 
diſintereſted generoſity which diſtinguiſh the Britiſh na- 
tion, cannot leave the true motive which aCtuated the 
Board of Admiralty, when it thus diſtributed its bounty, 
any ways equivocal, or expoſed to the miſconſtruction 
of invidious men. To make the acquieſcence of the 
French ſailors, under the inattention of their government, 
when MH. de Bougainville ſailed round the world, an 
occaſion for caſting a reflection on the Engliſh ſailors, 
for the contrary conduct of government, in a fimilar in- 
ſtance, beſpeaks a ſpecies of mean ſubtlety, which can 
diſgrace none but thoſe who practiſe it, and which the 
ſpirited rivalſhip of that poliſhed nation does not coun- 
tenance, 

On the 3oth of Octeber, the two ſhips were in lati- 
tude 35 5o S. when the weather was as cold as it 
is at the ſame ſeaſon in England; although the month 
of Nevember, in the ſouthern hemiſphere, is a ſpring 


month, anſwering to that of May in the northern re- 


gions of the world; and they were ſixteen degrees nearer 
the line than at London. A little more than a week before, 
they had ſuffered intolerable heat, ſo that ſuch a ſudden 
change was mott ſeverely felt. The ſeamen, having ſup» 
poſed that they were to continue in a hot climate during 
the whole voyage, had diſpoſed of all their warm cloth- 
ing at the ports where they had touched, as alſo their 
very bedding z ſo thzt now, finding their miſtake, and 
being pinched with cold, they applied for flops, and were 
furniſhed for the climate. 

On the 12th of November, about ſour o'clock in the 
afternoon, all the people at the forecaſtle called out at 
once, Land right a-head !” It was then very black 
almoſt round the horizon, with much thunder and light- 
ning: the commodore himſelf ſaw what at firſt ap- 
peared to be an iſland, riſing in two rude craggy hills; 
but, on farther obſervation, he ſaw land joining to it, and 
running a long way to the S. E. The ſhips were 
then proceeding in a S. W. direction, and being imme- 
diately brought to, and ſoundings taken, they were found 
to be in fifty-two fathom : the commodore thought him- 
ſelf embayed, and rather wiſhed than hoped to get clear 
before night. They made ſail, and ſteered E. S. E. 
the land {till keeping the ſame appearance, and the hills 
looking blue, as they generally do, at a little diſtance, in 
dark rainy weather. Many of the people now aſſerted 
that they ſaw the Tea break upon the ſandy beaches: but, 
having ſteered out for about an hour, what had been 
taken for land vaniſhed all at once; and, to the great 
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aſtoniſhment of every one, proved to have been a fog 


bank. The commander makes the following remark on 
this curious deceptio viſiis :e Tho' 1 had been almoſt 
continually at fea for ſeven-and-twenty years, I had 
never ſeen ſuch a deception before: others, however, 
have been equally deceived z; for the maſter of a ſhip, 
not long ſince, made oath, that he had ſeen an iſland be- 
tween the weſt end of Ireland and Newfoundland, and 
even diſtinguiſhed the trees that grew upon it; yet it is 
certain that no ſuch iſland exiſts, at leaſt it could never 
be found, though ſeveral ſhips were afterwards ſent out 
on purpoſe to ſeek it. And I am ſure, if the weather 
had not cleared up ſoon enough for us to ſee what we 
had taken for land diſappear, every man on board woutd 
freely have made oath that land had been diſcovered in 
this ſituation.” —- Their latitude at that time was 435 40 
S.; longitude 60" 5 W. The next day they were at- 
tacked by a ſudden and tremendous guſt of wind; in its 
approach, the agitation, which it excited in the fea, pro- 
duced ſuch an unuſual noiſe, that juſt ſufficient warn- 
ing was given to take in the fails, which prevented the 
ſhip being overſet, or her maſts carried away. Byron de- 
ſcribes this florm as coming on with lefs warning and 
more violence than any he had ever ſcen; and had it 
taken them in the night, he thinks the ſhip muſt have 
been loſt, Several hundred birds were obſerved flying 
before it, which expreſſed their terror by loud ſhrieks: 
it laſted about twenty minutes, and then gradually ſub— 
ſided. "The Tamar ſplit her main fail; but as ſhe was 
to leeward, ſhe had more time to prepare. The next 
harbour they entered was Port Deſire, or Deſcads by the 
Spaniards, lying in 47* 22 8. latitude, and 65* 49“ W. 
longitude from London, This port had formerly been 
viſited by Sir 7% Narborough. The tide at this place 
is luch as is not perhaps in any other; it is very rapid, 
and at ſpring tides the water riſes ſeven-and- twenty 
feet. The commodore went tix or ſeven miles up the 
country, and ſaw ſeveral hares as large as fawns ; he 
ſhot one which weighed more than ſix-and-twent 

pounds; and they were in ſuch numbers, that, had there 
been a good greyhound on board either ſhip, every 
ſcaman might have lived upon hare two days in a 
week whilſt they continued in that harbour, which was 
from the 21ſt of November to the 5th of December. The 
fleth of the hares here is as white as ſnow, and admirably 
well taſted. Here were found an old oar of a very 
ſingular make, and the barrel of a muſket, with the 
king's broad arrow upon it : the muſket barrel had ſuf- 
fered ſo much by the weather, that it might be crumbled 
to duſt between the fingers: it was probably left there 
by the Wager's people, or rather by Sir Jahn Nar- 
b;rougch. Some Guanicies were ſeen, which could not 
weigh leſs than ſix or ſeven-and-thirty ſtone, which is 
about three hundred pounds, The ſkull and bones of 
a man were found here, The river which empties itſelf 
at this port is very broad, and is ſuppoſed to flow in a 
courſe of ſeveral hundred miles. 

Commodore Byron then failed in ſearch of Pepy's 
Iſland, but without being able to diſcover it. This 
land was ſaid to have been ſeen by Cowley, who lays it 
down in latitude 47”, but makes no mention of its lon— 
gitude, The two {hips ſpread every day as far as they 
could be ſeen by each other, during five days; and the 
commander being then certain that there could be no 
ſuch iſland, reſolved to ſtand in for the main: large 
whales were continually {wimming by the ſhip. On the 
15th of December, being in latitude 50* 3% S. longitude 
66* 50 W. about fix in the evening, they were over- 
taken by the hardeſt gale at S. W. that the commodore 
had ever been in, with a ſea ſtill higher than any he 
had ſeen in going round Cate Hern with lord Anſon. 
This ftorm continued the whole night. On the 19th, 
the two ſhips bore in for a bay in Cape Virgin Mary, 


lying at the north caſtern entrance of the {traits of Ma- 


gellan. Here was plenty of fiſh, and ſeveral porpoiſes 
were ſeen ſwimming after them, that were as white as 
ſnow, with black ſpots: a very uncommon and beauti- 
ful fight. The weather in general was fine, but very 
cold; and all the officers agreed, that the only difference 


between the middle of ſummer there, and the middle! 


of winter in England, conſiſts in the length of the days. 


i 


Voryants nov; 


This being the country called Patagonia, a number bt 
horſemen were ſeen riding backward and forward, n 
the ſame manner as they were deſcribed by Bullela. 

. 4? 
the gunner of the Mager, who publiſhed ſome account 
of her voyage twenty years before. The natives ſoon 
collected near the ſhore, to the number of 500; ans 
of whom were on foot, and made ſigns of invitation for 
thoſe on board to land. Byron accordingly went aſhore 
in his twelve-oared boat, having with him a party of 
men well armed. Theſe people are deſcribed as a gi. 
gantic race, whoſe height in general is not much let; 
than ſeven feet. Their only clothing was the ſkins of 
beaſts thrown over their ſhoulders, with the hair in. 
wards : they paint themſelves ſo as to make an hideous 
appearance; but their diſpoſition is neither fierce nor 
rapacious. Each one had a large circle of white round 
one eye, and of black round the other; and their faces 
were ſtreaked with paint of different colours. Except 
the ſkins, moſt of them were naked; a tew only having 
upon their legs a kind of boot, with a ſhort pointed 
ſick faſtened to each heel, which ſerved as a ſpur. The 
commodore preſented them with ſome beads and ribands, 
which they received with expreſſions of joy and acknow- 
ledgment. "Theſe Indians had a great number of dogs. 
Their horſes were not large, but nimble and well broken. 
The Patagenians, however, were not wholly ſtrangers ty 
European commodities z for, on cloſe attention to them, 
one woman was obſerved to have bracelets, cither of 
braſs or very pale gold, upon her arms, and ſome beads 
of blue glaſs ſtrung upon two long queues of hair, which 
being parted at the top, hung down over each ſhoulder 


before her: ſhe was of a mot enormous ſize, and her' 


face was, if poſſible, more frightfully painted than the 
reſt. All the enquiries, which could be made by figns, 
were not efteCtual to obtain information from whence 
thoſe beads and bracelets were obtained, as theſe people 
were utterly incapable of comprehending the drift of 
the enquiry. The bridles which they uſed were made 
of leathern thongs ; and a ſmall piece of wood ſerves 
for a bit. They made uſe of ſaddles, which rcfembles 
the pads uſed by the country people in England. The 
women rode aſtride, and both men and women witnuut 
ſtirrups. 

There is nothing about which travellers are more di- 
vided, than concerning the height of theſe Pataginiaas. 
M. de Bougainville, who viſited another part of this 
coaſt in the year 1767, aſſerts, that the Patagoniaus are 
not gigantic ; and that what makes them appear lo, is 
their prodigious broad ſhoulders, the ſize of their heads, 
and the thickneſs of all their limbs. Some time b<fu;c 
Mr. Byron made this voyage, it was the fubject of warm 
conteſt among men of ſcience in this country, Whether 
a race of men upon the coaſt of Patagonia, above the 
common ſtature, did really exiſt ; and the contradictory 
reports, made by ocular witneſſes, concerning this fact,, 
tended greatly to perplex the queſtion. It appears that, 
during one hundred years, almoit all navigators, cl 
whatever country, agree in affirming the exiſtence 0: 
a race of giants upon theſe coaſts ; but, during 20- 
ther century, a much greater number agree in deny 
the fact, treating their predeceſſors as idle fabulllts. 
Barbenais ſpeaks of a race of giants in South America ; 
and the Luca Garcilaſſa de la [ega, in his hiſtory of Peru, 
is deciſively on the ſame fide of the queſtion. Torge 
made, lib. i, chaps. 13 and 14, records the American tra- 
ditions concerning a race of giant:, and a deluge waick 
happened in remote times in theſe parts. Magellan, 
Loaija, Sarmiento, and Nadal, among the Spauzard! ; and 
Cavendiſh, Hawkins, and Knivet, among the ZE 
whilſt Sebald, Oliver de Noort, le Maire, and Spillelg, 
among the Dutch, together with ſome French voyagers; 
all bear teſtimony to the fact, that the inhabitants c. 
Patagonia were of a gigantic height: on the contrat!s 


Winter, the Duich admiral Hermite, Frozer, in De Cex- 
nes's narrative, and Sir hn NMarborough, deny it. v* 
Francis Drake, who ſailed through the Hraits, ſays na- 
thing concerning it; and his filence on this head can 
only be accounted for on the ſuppoſition, either that he 
ſaw no inhabitants on the coaſt in his pailaye, or tn! 
there was nothing extraordinary in their appearance— 
To reconcile theie diffe,»nt opinions, we have only ” 
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ſappoſe that the country is inhabited by diſtinct races of 
men, one of which is of a fize beyond the ordinary 
«itch, the other not gigantic, though perhaps tall and 
--n2;kably large limbed ; and that each poſſeſs parts of 
the country ſeparate and remote from the other. That 
{ome giants inhabit theſe regions can now no longer be 
doubted ; fince the concurrent teſtimony of late Zng- 
h navigators, particularly commodore Byron, Captains 
IVallis and Carteret,, gentlemen of unqueſtionable ve- 
racity, who are {till living, eſtabliſh the fact, from their 
not only having feen and converſed with theſe people, 
but even meaſured them. See the account of Patagonia 
n our ſecond volume, p. 77 3-—Let us now attend com- 
modore Byron on his voyage. 

The thips being ſupplied with wood and water, 
the commodore failed for Falllaud's [{ands, which he 
reached on the 15th of January 1755; and caſt an- 
chor in a fine harbour, on the north-eaſt ſide, which 
he named Port Eg:mont, after the nobleman who then 
preſided at the Admiralty Board, The whole navy of 
Great Britain might ride here in perfect ſccurity from 
a!l winds. It is the opinion of Mr. Byron, that theſe 
i!12nds are the ſame land to which Gzwley gave the name 
of Pepy's Ifland, although five degrees farther to the ſouth- 
ward than he has laid it down, Of the harbour and 
the contiguous land, with the iſlets which ſurround 
it, Mr. Byron took poſſeſſion for his Majeſty King 
George the Third. Theſe iflands are fituated one hun- 
ded Jeagues diſtant from the main; they lie in lati- 
tude 51* 27 S. and longitude 63* 54 W. and are a 
freary and deſolate region, not a ſingle tree, or even 
a buſh, to be ſeen, [See a fuller account of them, 
vol. ii. p. 777. / — The commodore ſuppoſes the two 
lands to be near 700 miles in circumference: he 
Haid twelve days in Port Egmont, and employed two 
days in navigating the northern coaſt of the iflands; and 
then again proceeded to the ſtraits of Magellan, through 
which paſlage he intended to enter the great Pacific 
Ocean, During this run, the number of whales about 
the ſhip was ſo great, as to render the navigation dan- 
gerous; the ſhip was very near ſtrikirg upon one, and 
another blew the water in upon the quarter-deck.— vince 
this voyage was performed, a whale fiſhery was under- 
taken from the port of Baſton to this ſea : it proved ſuc- 
ceſsful, being ſupported by the late alderman Hayley, of 
Londen, who furnithed a capital adequate to the under- 
taking; but the troubles which afterwards broke out in 
America put a flop to this fiſhery. 

the commodore returned to Pert Deſire, and there 
met the /{rida, a ſtore-ſhip ſent from Engiand with a 
ſupply of proriſions for the two ſhips, as had been ſettled 
betore tie depaiture of the Dolphin, 

Ihe day before they entered the itraits, the commodore 
got liglit of a firange ſhip, which for a long time fol 
lowed them, regulating her courſe by theiis: ſhe aſter- 
wards. proved to be the Eagle, a French ſhip, command- 
to by A. de Biugainville; and thai her buſtncis in the 
traits was to cut wood for a new ſettlement which the 
rench had made on Farwulkland's Iſflande, to which they 
lad given the general name of Te A1falouines. 

At Fort Famine, in the ſtraits of Magellan, the ſtore— 
ip was unladen of her proviſions; and Mr. Dean, the 
Matter, was directed to return to England. In making 
the paiſive through the ſtraits, ſeven weeks and two days 
wete ſpent, nattely from the 17th of February to the 
th of A 1705, during which time they contended with 
1U710Us tempeſts; for as the fun approaches the equi- 
nox, in thele high latitudes, tne worſt weather is always 
*Xpcrienced. I he navigation of the {traits is obſtructed 
by a vaticty of ſmall iſlands, nun;2, ous ſhoals, and fre- 
quently reefs of rocks, which expoſe ſhips to imminent 


* 
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danger; belides which, unfavourable currents frequently 
retard their progrels, This navigator recommends the 
month of December as the proper ſcaſon for arriving at 
inc caſlern entrance; and he prefers this route into the 
9942 Yea to that of Cape Harn, which he had twice been 
round, becauſe that ſiſh is almoſt every where to be pro- 
Cured, with wild celery, ſcurvy-grals, berries, and many 
„ner vegetables, in great abundance; by which the crews 
ei both ihi;s were kept in fuch health, that not a 
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ſingle man was afflited with the ſcurvy in the lighteſt 
degree, The following were the moſt remarkable oc- 
currences in paſſing theſe ſtraits, 

On the 10th of March, during a very hard ſquall, 
when the weather was exceedingly thick, a reef of rocks 
was perceived cloſe under the lee bow of the Dolphin, 
upon which the ſea broke very high: they had juſt 
time to tack clear of them ; and if the ſhip had milled 
ſtays, every ſoul on board muſt inevitably have periſhed. 
—On the 12th of March, Byron ſent out a boat with an 
officer to look for harbours on the ſouthern ſhore, near 
Cape Upright; who, when he returned, reported that he 


had fallen in with a few Indians, who had given him a- 


dog, and that one of the women had oftered him a child 
which was ſucking at her breaſt; which offer degraded 
thoſe poor forlorn ſavages more than any thing in their 
appearance or manner of life, It muſt be a ſtrange de- 
pravity of nature that leaves them deſtitute of affection 
tor their offspring, or a moſt deplorable ſituation that 
impreſſes neceſſities upon them by which it is ſurmount- 
ed ! Here the commodore diftributed among the crews 
of both ſhips, not excepting the officers, two bales of a 
thick woollen ſtuff called fearnought, which is provided 
by the government; the winter of theſe dreary and in- 
hoſpitable regions having fet in at once, ſo that the ſea- 
men not only ſuffered much by the cold, but had ſcarce- 
ly ever a dry thread about them. March 23d, they 
opened the South Sea, from which ſuch a ſwell rolled in 
upon them as they had ſeldom ſeen. Contrary winds, 
however, prevented them from entering it for ſeventeen 
days.—On the 4th of April, a cutter which had been 
ſent with an officer to the north ſhore, to ſeek anchor- 
ing places, returned, and related having fallen in with 
ſome Indians, who had with them a canoe, of a con- 
ſtruction very different from any that they had ſeen in 
the ſtrait before: it conſiſted of planks ſewed together, 
but all the others were nothing more than bark of Jarge 
trees, tied together at the ends, and kept open by ſhort 
pieces of wood, which were thruſt in tranſverſely be- 
tween the two ſides, like the boats which children make 
of a bean ſhell. The people, he ſaid, were the neareſt to 
brutes in their manner and appearance of any he had 
ſeen ; like ſome which had been met with before, they 
were quite naked, notwithſtanding the ſeverity of the 
weather, except part of a ſeal ſkin which was thrown 
over their ſhoulders ; and they eat their food, which was 
ſuch as no other animal but a hog would touch, without 
any dreſling. They had with them a large piece of 
whaje blubber, which ſtunk intolerably; and one of 
them tore it to pieces with his teeth, and gave it about 
to the reſt, who devoured it with the voracity of wild 
beaſts. They did not, however, look upon what they ſaw 
in the poſlſeſſion of our people with indifference; for, 
while one of them was aſleep, they cut off the hinder 
part of his jacket with a ſharp flint, which they uſed as 
a knife. Hyren aſterwards went aſhore himſelf, and 
found thoſe Indians extremely mild, inoffenſive, obſervant, 
and afliduous in rendering every ſervice in their power. 
When the commodore returned on board the boat, the 
Indians got into their canoe and followed him; when 
the boat came nsar the ſhip, however, the [ndians 
ſtopped and gazed zt her, as if held in ſurprize by a 
mixture of attoniſhment and terror; but at laſt, though 
not without ſome difficulty, four or five of them were 
prevailed upon to venture on board. As ſoon as they 
entered the ſhip, they were gratified with a number of 
preſents, and in a very little time they appeared to be 
perfectly at caſe. One of the midſhipmen played upon 
the violin to entertain them, and ſome of the ſhip's 
company danced, at which they were ſo much delighted, 
and ſo impatient to ſhew their gratitude, that one of 
them went over the ſhip's fide into the canoe, and 
fetched up from thence a ſeal-ſkin bag of red paint, and 
immediately ſmcared the fiddler's face all over with it ; 
he was very deſirous to pay the like compliment to the 
commodore, who thought fit to decline the favour, tho? 
it was not without ſome difficulty that he defended him- 
ſelf ſrom receiving this mark of reſpect in his own 
deſpite» They continued in the ſhip ſeveral hours, 
highly diverted and entertained; and they became fo 
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ſtrongly attached to their new acquaintances, that it 
was with difficulty they could be prevailed upon to 
leave the ſhip. On the gth, in the afternoon, he quitted 
this frightful and deſolate coaft, with a fine ſteady gale 
at S. E. which carried the ſhips at the rate of nine miles 
an hour z and by eight o'clock in the evening they had 
left it twenty leagues behind them. We hear nothing 
of the gigantic ſize of the Indians ſeen in the paſſage 
through the ſtraits ; it was only at the eaſtern entrance 
that this phenomenon was noticed. 

The commodore touched at the iſland of Maſafuero, 
lying a little to the weſtward of Juan Fernandes; having 
in his way thither been very near the ſpot where he had 
endured {ſuch extremity of wretchedneſs twenty-four 
years before, when he was a midſhipman on board the 
Il/ager, a frigate of 28 guns, one of the ſquadron which 
was commanded by commodore Anſon, in his memo- 
rable expedition to the Su, Sea, and which was Joſt 
on the ſhore of an iſland on the coaſt of Chilze. On 
the ſhore of Maſafuero, the ſea abounds with ſharks of 
an enormous ſize, which, when they ſaw a man in the 
water, would dart into the very ſurf to feize him: all 
the crews, however, happily eſcaped them, though they 
were many times very near. One of theſe ſharks, which 
was upwards of twenty feet long, came cloſe to a 
boat which was watcring, and having ſeized a large 
ſeal, inſtantly devoured it at one mouthful ; and the 
commodore himſelf ſaw another, of nearly the ſame ſize, 
do the fame thing under the ſhip's ſtern. 

Whilſt at this place, Byron removed captain Monat 
from the Tamar, and appointed him captain of the Dol- 
phin, under himſelf ; at the ſame time appointing Mr, 
Cumming, his firſt lieutenant, to the command of the 
Tamar, taking Mr. Carteret, her firſt lieutenant, on board 
in his room. 

He then ſteered weſtwardly, with a view to fall in 
with an iſland, which is laid down in the charts by the 
name of Davis's Land, in latitude 27* 300 S.; but he 
ſoon laid aſide that deſign, and determined to ſteer a 
north-weſt courſe, till he ſhould fall in with the true 
trade-wind, and then to ſearch for Solomon's Iſlands; but 
the diſcovery of both theſe ſpots of land was reſerved 
for a future navigator. Mr. Byron, in croſſing the 
ſouthern ocean, milled of the iſlands, which were af- 
terwards viſited by his ſucceſſors in the ſame ſearch, by 
ſailing about four degrees to the northward of that 
cluiter of iſlands, which have ſince been named the 
Sxcicty Iſlands ; and about the ſame diſtance to the ſouth- 
ward of the Marqueſas, diſcovered by Mendana, a Spa- 
niard, in the year 1597, and afterwards explored by cap- 
tain Cock. 

By the end of May, the crew began to fall down with 
the ſcurvy very faſt, and every day brought an increaſe 
of that dreadful] diſeaſe. No land was ſeen until 
one o'clock in the morning of Friday, the 7th of June: 
the ſhips were then in latitude 14* 5” S. longitude 144* 
58 WW. The poor wretches who were able to crawl 
upon deck, ſtood gazing on this little paradiſe, which 
however nature had forbidden them to enter, with ſen— 
ſations which cannot eaftily be conceived. They ſaw 
cocoa nuts in great abundance, the milk of which is 
perhaps the moit powerful antiſcorbutic in the world; 
they had reaſon to ſuppoſe that there were limes, bana- 
nas, and other fruits, which are generally found between 
the tropics ; and, to increaſe their mortification, they 
ſaw the ſhells of many turtles ſcattered about the ſhore, 
Theſe refreſhments, indeed, for want of which they were 
languiſhing to death, were as eſtectually beyond their 
reach, as if there had been half the circumference of the 
globe between them; for an officer, having been quite 
round the iſland, reported that no bottom could be 
found within lets than a cablc's length of the ſhore, 


which was ſurrounded, cloſe to the beach, with a ſteep 


coral rock; at the diſtance of three quarters of a mile 
from the ſhore, no ſoundings could be had with 140 
fathom of line. 

Many of the natives appeared upon the beach, with 
ſpears in their hands, which were art leaſt ſixteen feet 
long. They ran along the ſhore, abreaſt of the ſhips, 
ſnouting and dancing; they alſo frequently brandiſhed 
their long ſpears, and then threw themſelves backwards, 
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and lay a few minutes motionleſs, as if they had been 5 
dead; doubtleſs meaning to ſignify thereby, that the of 
would kill whoever ſhould prefume to go on ſho; ke 
Notwithſtanding various ſigns of amity and good ui! _ 
were made them by the people in the boat, nothin; * 
could abate their hoſtile diſpoſition, The ſeamen we;. de 
eager to fire on theſe brave defenders of their native on 
ſoil, but their officers withheld them from ſuch a wants, _ 
act of cruelty ; and, as no anchorage could be found, it bo: 
was impoſſible to have landed on that rocky coaſt, even it * 
the fierce natives could have been driven away. They ate _ 
deſcribed as of a deep copper colour, exceedingly {our obt 
and well limbed, remarkably nimble and active, and fleet Th 
of foot to an aſtoniſhing degree. Another ifland being axe 
viſible ſomewhat to the weſtward, the commodore reach. ſang 
ed it the next day; when he perceived ſeveral low iſlands, tab! 
or rather peninſulas, moſt of them being joined one to 1 
the other by a neck of land, very narrow, and almo{t al 
level with the ſurface of the water, which breaks hi-j fron 
over it; but here no refreſhments could be procuree, ſcur 
owing to the inacceſſible nature of the coaſt. The in- ON" 
habitants here were no leſs averſe to any intercoutſe; w_ 
but a nine pound ſhot being fired from the ſhip, over the 
their heads, they all ran into the woods with great pre- 2 
cipitation. They received the name of the iſlands of een 
Diſappoiniment, which they very emphatically merited. tant 

In the afternoon of the day following, land was again point 
diſcovered ; which, on approaching it, appeared to be an of t] 
iſland long and low, inhabited by a robuſt and fierce — 
race of men. When viewed from the northern ſhore, brou 
a large lake, or lagoon, of ſalt water, was ſeen, which ſtout 
appeared to be two or three leagues wide, and to reach * 
within a ſmall diſtance of the oppoſite ſhore, from whence He \ 
was a channel into the ſea. Ihe Indians came down have 
in their canoes to the boats, but with no friendly inten- India 
tion : one of them went into the Tamar's boat, and with diſtar 
the greateſt adroitneſs ſeized a ſeaman's jacket, and = on 
1umping over board with it, never once appeared aboye the o 
water, till he was cloſe in ſhore among his companions: boſon 
another of them laid violent hands on the hat of a mid- rathe 
ſhipman; but not knowing how to diſengage it from the =o os 
head, he pulled it downward inſtead of lifting it up, under 
which gave the owner an opportunity of ſecuring is the fr 
property. Theſe tranſgreſſions, in the {imple children delive 
of nature, were palled by; but, in coaſting along the himſe 
iſland, ſome canoes of Indians at length provokcd the ed; 
ſeamen to fire upon them; by which two or three were branc 
killed, among whom there was one who received three took 
balls, which went quite through his body; yet he atter- boats. 
wards took up a large ſtone, and died in the act ef on in 
throwing it. Two canoes, which were purſued to the A mie 
ſhore, being abandoned by the natives, were brought off; leapec 
one of them was thirty-two fect long, and the other ſome- avidit 
what leſs; but they were both of a very curious Con- nearly 
ſtruction, and muſt have been formed with prodigious Tegain 
labour. They conſiſted of planks exccedingly wel To th 
wrought, and in many places adorned with carving; Georg, 
theſe planks were ſewed together, and over every ſcam Abc 
there was a ſlip of tortoiſeſhell, very ingeniouſly faſtened, 8. 80 
to keep out the weather; their bottoms were as ihzp Wl about 
as a wedge; and the boats being very narrow, two of YL bitant: 
them were joined laterally together by a couple cf Land. 
itrong ſpars, lo that there was a ſpace of about fix t three « 
eight feet between them; a maſt was hoiſted in each, with 
and the ſail was ſpread between the maſts. This fail wa rectior 
made of matting, and was remarkable for the neatue) unſafe 
of its workmanſhip : their paddles are alſo very curious, theſe I 
and their cordage as good and as well laid as any i beginn 
England, though it appeared to be made of the outer co- fectly 
vering of the cocoa- nut. When theſe veſſels fail, fe- gitude 
veral men fit upon the ſpars which hold the canoes | ger. 
gether. In the afternoon, a great number of the m. ed, an 
tives being collected on the beach, the commodore cauled It was 
a ſhot to be fired over their heads, which effectually di footſte; 
perſed them, and might, if ſuch an harmlels expedieil on the 
had been reſorted to before, as effectually have Iu not att 
preſſed the fury of the oppoſition which theſe peo Wil but ſuf 
diſcovered in the morning, as the ſanguinary 11445 e pPprehe 
which were then uſed. ae gro 

The next day the commodore, with all the people o mimal 
both ſhips that were capable, went on ſhore. MM on the 
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or wigwams of the natives were ſeen, all 
1 totally deſerted, except by the dogs, who 
kept an inceliant howling fo long as the people re- 
mained on ſhore. Theſe dwellings were low mean 
hovels, thatched with cocoa-nut branches; but moil 
delichtfully fituated in a fine grove of ſtately trees. In 
one of theſe huts was found the carved head of a 
rudder, which had evidently belonged to a Dutch long- 
boat, and was very old and worm-eaten: a piece of 
hammered iron, a piece of braſs, and {ome ſmall iron 
tools were alſo found, which molt probably had been 
obtained from the ſame ſhip to which the boat belonged, 
The ſhore was covered with coral, and the ſhells of 
yery large pearl-oyſters. "The commodore ſpeaks very 
ſanguine y, that as profitable a pearl - ſiſnery might be eſ- 
tabliſned here as any in the world. 
The men ſcen on theſe iſlands were naked, but the 
women had a piece of cloth of ſome kind hanging 
from the waiſt as low) as the knee, Cocea-nuts and 
ſcurvy-graſs were obtained in great quantities, which 
were molt ineſtimable acquiſitions, as by this time there 
was not a man on board who was wholly untouched by 
the ſcurvy. This iſland lies in latitude 1420 S. lon- 
gitude 148* 50 W. Another itiand which had been 
ſeen to the weſtward was viſited the next day: it is diſ- 
tant about ſixty-nine Jeagues from the Maude of Diſap- 
rintment, in the direction of W. half 8. The natives 
of this iſland treated theſe ſtrangers with leſs boiſterous 
manners than their neighbours had done. The ſhips 
brought to here at alittle diſtance from the thore, when a 
ſtout old man, with a long white beard, which gave him 
a very venerable appearance, came down to the beach. 
He was attended by a young man, and appeared to 
have the authority of a chief or king: the reſt of the 
Indians, on a ſignal which he made, retired to a ſhort 
diſtance, whilſt he advanced quite to the watei's edge: 
in one hand he held the green branch of a tree, and with 
the other he graſped his beard, which he preſſed to his 
boſom; and in this attitude made a long oration, Or 
1. rather ſong, for it had a muſical cadence, which was by 
* no means diſagreeable. Though his diſcourſe was not 
underſtood, yet to ſhew their good-will the oficers from 
the ſhips threw him ſome trifling preſents, while he was 
delivering his harangue, but theſe he neitner touched 


Wt himſelf, nor ſuffered others to touch, until he had finiſh- 
he ed; when, wading into the water, he threw the green 
5 branch towards thoſe in the ſhips, and then returning, 
* took up the things Which had been thrown from the 
* boats. The Indians then readily laid down their arms, 
of on intimations given by thoſe in the ſhips to that eftect, 
the A midſhipman, induced by theſe friendly appearances, 
|; leaped out of a boat and ſwam to ſhore ; but the 


8 avidity with which theſe Indians coveted his cloaths, had 
nearly reduced him to nakedneſs; and he haitened to 
regain the boat, with the loſs of waiic.coat and cravat. 
To theſe two iſlands Mr. Byron gave the name of King 
8 George's Iſlands, in honour of his majeſty. 

About forty- eight leagues diſtant, in the direction of 
8. 8 W. another iſland was ſeen, low and narrow, 
about twenty leagues in length, abounding wich inha- 
W bitants, which received the name of the Frince of I”ales's 
and. When at 313 :cagues diſtance from this ifland, 
W three other iſiands were diſcovered, which alſo ſwarmed 


ach, vith people; but they were ſurrounded in every di- 
us rection by rocks and breakers, ſo as to render it highly 
e's unſafe to attempt to land. Commodore Byron took 
dus, AS theſe iſlands for Solomon's Iſlands, ſeen by Quiros, in the 
x un beginning of the ſeventeenth century, and very imper- 
; co- AS fectly deſeribed by him: they lie in latitude 10157 S. lon- 
„e. Litude 160 28/ W. and were now called Lands of Dan- 
s %% . June 24th 1765, Duke of York Ifand was diſcover- 
el, and fo called in honour of his late royal highneſs: 
aue ln Was ſuppoſed never before to have received an human 
1E footſtep. Great quantities of ſea-fowl were ſeen fitting 
(ict on their nefts, and fo diveſted of fear, that they did 
fan- not attempt to move at the approach of the ſeamen, 
Yople but ſuffered themſelves to be knocked down, having no 


pprehenſion of the miſchief which was intended them: 
nne ground was covered with land- crabs, but no other 
animal was ſeen. Byron's Iſland was next diſcovered, 
on the 3d of Fuly, low and full of wood, inhabited, and 
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very populous. Immediately about ſixty canoes, of rathet 
proas, put off to the ſhips, none of which had fewer 
than three, nor more than ſix perſons on board. Theſe 
Indians had nothing of that fierce diſpoſition which hal 
in many inſtances totally cut off all intercourſe, After 
gazing at the ſhips for ſome time, one of them ſuddenly 
ſprung out of his proa into the ſea, and ſwam to the 
Dolphin, then ran up the ſides like a-cat; he had no 
ſooner reached the deck, than fitting down, he burſt 
into a violent fit of laughter, then ſtarted up, and ran all 
over the ſip, attempting to ſteal whatever he could lay 
his hands upon; but being ſtark naked, he was always 
foiled. The ſeamen put him on a jacket and trowſers, 
which cauſed great diverſion, as he diſplayed all the an- 
tics of a monkey. At length he leaped over-board, with 
his new habiliments, and ſwam back to his proa, The 
ſucceſs of this adventurer led ſeveral others to ſwim to 
ine ſhip, and whatever they could ſeize they carried off 
with aconii2ing agility, Theſe [:dians are deſcribed 
as tall, well-proportioned, and clean limbed ; their ſkin 
of a brizht copper colour ; their features extremely good, 
and their countenances expreſſing a ſurpriſing mixture 
of intrepidity and cheerfulneſs. Their hair black and 
long, which ſome wore tied up behind in a great bunch, 
others in three knots; ſome had long beards, ſome only 
whiſkers, and ſame nothing more than a ſmall tuft 
at the point of the chin. Except their ornaments, they 
were all ſtark naked; theſe conſiſted of ſhells very prettily 
diſpoſed, and i:rung together, and were worn round 
their necks, writs, and waiſts : all their cars were bored, 
but no ornaments were ſeen in them; though, as the lobes 
of their ears hung down almoſt to their ſhoulders, it is 
highly probable that ſomething of conſiderable weight is 
at times affixed to them by way of ornament. One 
man in the group ned to be a perſon of conſe- 
quence ; he had a ſtring of human teeth about his 
waiſt, which nothing which was fhewn him could induce 
him to part with. Some were unarmed, but others had a 
very formidable weapon, conſiſting of a kind of ſpear, 
very broad at the end, and ſtuck full of ſhark's teeth, 
which are as ſharp as a lancet, at the ſides, for about 
three feet of its length. The officers ſhewed them ſome 
cocoa- nuts, and made figns that they wanted more; 
but inſtead of giving any intimation that their country 
furniſhed ſuch fruit, they endeavoured to ſeize upon 
thoſe they ſaw. Ground was found at the depth of 
thirty fathom, within two cables length of the ſhore ; 
but at the bottom was coral rock, and the ſhips could not 
lay in ſafety, ſo that the commodore was obliged again 
to make fail, without procuring any refreſhments for 
the ſick. This ifland lies in latitude 15 187 S. longitude 
1732 400 E. : 

Mr. Byron then failing nearly due north, croſſed the 
equinoctial line two degrees beyond the extremity of 
weitern Jongitude from London, or in 178» E. In his 
courſe great quantities of fiſh were ſeen, but none 
could be taken, except ſharks, which were become a 
good diſh even at his own table. Many of the crew 
now began to fall down with fluxes, which the ſurgeon 
imputed to the exceſſive heat, and almoſt perpetual rains. 
By the 21ſt all their ſtock of cocoa- nuts was expended ; 
and the people began to be again aMiced with the 
ſcurvy. The effect of theſe nuts alone in checking 
this diſeaſe is aftoniſhing : many, whoſe limbs were be- 
come as black as ink, who could not move without the 
aſſiſtance of two men; and who, beſides total debility, 
ſuſtered excruciating pain, by eating theſe nuts were in 
a few days ſo far recovered, although at ſea, as to do 
their duty; and could even go aloft as well as they did 
before the diſtemper had ſeized them. 

The favourable report which the writer of lord Auſon's 
voyage had made of Tiniau, one of the Ladroncs (a 
range of iſlands ſo named by Magellan, on one of which 
he loſt his lite, in an encounter with the natives) induced 
Byron to proceed to ſo friendly an aſylum as that was 
deſcribed to be for diſeaſed and exhauſted mariners. The 
{hips arrived there on the 311t of uh, and calt anchor in 
the very ſpot where r/o lay in the Centurion, in Auguſt 
1742. Not a ſingle man on board either ſhip was tree 
from the ſcurvy, and many were in the laſt ſtage of 


it; yet not one on board had died ſince their ſetting out 
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from England; but whilſt on this iſland, two ſeamen 
died of fevers. The ſun was then almoſt vertical, and 
the rainy ſeaſon was ſet in. The thermometer which 
was kept on board the Dolphin generally ſtood at eighty- 
ſix degrees, which is but nine degrees leſs than the heat 
of the blood at the heart; and if it had been on ſhore, 
it would have riſen ſtill higher. Mr. Byroz aſſerts, that 
he never felt ſuch heat, either on the coaſt of Cj:a, in 
the Vet Indies, or upon the iſſand of St. Thomas, which 
is under the line, The principal ſupply of freſh meat 
was from the wild hog, with which the iſland abounds : 
ſome of them were ſo large, that a carcaſs weighed two 
hundred pounds ; and a method was hit upon to inare 
them, by which numbers were taken alive. Tinian pro- 
duces plenty of cotton and indico, and would be of great 
value if ſituated in the e Indies, The ſhips ſtayed 
here nine weeks, in which time the ſick were pretty 
wel! recovered ; but great inconveniences were endured, 
for the whole iſland was over-run with underwood, or a 
ſtubborn kind of reed or bruſh. The fiſh which were 
caught here were poiſonous, and much diſordered all 
who ate of them. Whilſt on this ſtation, the Tamar 
was ſent to examine the iſland of Span, which is much 
larger it lies due north, at the diſtance of two or three 
leagues, The two ſhips quitted the iſland of Tinian 
on the goth of September, after which, in falling, 
the ſhips were found to be driven ſometimes to the 
northward, and at other times to the ſouthward of their 
account, by ſtrong currents. — On the 18th of October, 
ſeveral land birds were ſeen about the ſhips, which ap- 
pearcd to be very much tired: a very remarkable one 
was caught, it was about the ſize of a gooſe, and all 
over as white as ſnow, except the legs and beak, which 
were black; the beak was curved, and of ſo great a 
length and thickneſs, that it is not eaſy to conceive how 
the muſcles of the neck (which was about a foot long, 
and as ſmall as that of a crane) could ſupport it. It was 
kept about four months upon biſcuit and water; but it 
then died, apparently for want of nouriſhment, being 
almoſt as light as a bladder. It was very different from 
every ſpecies of the toucan that is repreſented by Edwards; 
and Mr. Byren believes has never been deſcribed. Theſe 
birds appeared to have been blown off ſome iſland to 
the northward, that is not laid down in the charts.— 
On the 5th of Novemver, the commodore came to an 
anchor at Puls Timoan, having paſſed to the northward 
of Luconia, the principal of the Philippine Irs. He 
viſited this iſland, which is mentioned by Damper, in 
hopes of procuring ſome refreſhments, having lived up- 
on falt proviſions, which were then become. bad, ever 
ſince he had touched at Tiniau. They had indeed been 
within ſight of Grafton I/land, the northernmoſt of the 
Bajhe Iſles, which are five in number; it lies, according 
to Mr. Byron's reckoning, which however the expe- 
rience of Capt. Gore has fince diſproved, in latitude 
218“ N. longitude 118* 14” E. but was induced not to 
touch there, on account of the dangerous navigation from 
thence to the Straits of Banca. The inhabitants of Puls 
Timcan are Malays ; a ſurly infolent ſet of people. Few 
proviſions were obtained here, for the natives rejected with 
contempt knives, hatchets, and ſuch kinds of merchan- 


dize, demanding rupees, with which the ſhips were not 


provided : ſome pocket handkerchiefs were produced 
and accepted, for which about a dozen towls, a goat, 


and a kid were exchanged. Theſe people are of a ſmall | Byron failed actoſs it. 
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ſtature, but extremely well made, and of a dark copper 
colour. An old man was conipicuous among them 
who was dreſſed ſomewhat in the manner of the Pe. 


ans; but all the reit were naked, except an handker. 


chief, which they wore as a kind of turban upon their 

heads; and ſome pieces of cloth, which were faſtene 

with a ſilver plate or claſp, round their middles, None 

of their women were ſeen, and it is probable that the 

were purpoſely kept out of fight, Fheir habitation ate 

built of flit bamboo, and are raiſed upon poſts about 

eight feet from the ground. Their boats are alſo well 

made; and ſome of a large ſize were ſeen, with which 

it was conjectured, that they carried on a trade to M. 

lacca. In the bay where the ſhip rode was plenty of [ 

fiſh, and the ſeine was hauled with great ſucces ; but L 

the natives appeared diſpleaſed, conſidering themſelye; al 

as poſſeſſing an excluſive right to the finny race. Here $, 
as 


is excellent water, It lies in the eaſtern coaſt of the 


peninſula of Malacca, latitude 3 127 N. longitude 19 * 
49 E.— On the 13th of November, they ſaw a flooy FE. 
carrying Dutch colours, which was the firſt Pure; Ol 
ſhip which they had {een ſince their paſſing the ſtrait, at 


of Magellan, nine months before; and with this thip they 


held no more intercourſe than with the Frenchmaj, P. 
owing to the people on board being Malayt, without 1 W. 
white man among them. Five days afterward they bo 
were more ſucceſsful; for mceting with an Engl Jad 


ſnow, belonging to the Ea India Company, which waz _— 


bound from Benceolen to Malacca and Bengal, her cap- an 
tain, with great generoſity, preſented his counttymen ci 
with a ſheep, a dozen fowls, and a turtle. —On the lar 
27th, the two ſhips anchored in the road of Batavia, 22 
which, according to the Dutch reckoning, was the in 
28th, our voyagers having loit a day by failing weſt— 


ward for a year: when they came to this place there 
was not one fick man on board either of the ſhips; 
here they ſtayed only twelve days. The commodore re- 
turned to England, by the Cape of Gecd Hope. On the 
25th of March, they croſſed the equator, in longitude 
17 100% W. and the next morning captain Cummins 
came on board the Dolphin, to inform the commodore 
that his rudder was rendered unſerviceable; the carpenter 
therefore went to work upon a machine, like that which 
had been fixed to the [pſwich and the Grafton; each of 
which ſhips, at different times, ſteered home from Lan- 
burg by the help of ſuch a ſubſtitute for a rudder. 
This machine was completed in about five days, and 
received ſome improvements from the ingenuity of tie 
conſtructor ; but it was thought better to ſend her to 
Antigua, that the ſhip might be heaved down, and the rud- 
der new hung: accordingly, on the 1ſt of April, the Tamur 
parted company with the Delphin, ſteering for the (. 
ribbee Iflands.—On the 7th of May, the Dolphin made the 
iflands of Sly, having been ſomewhat more than two- 
and-twenty months upon the voyage; and on the gth, 
the ſhip came to an anchor in the Douuns. 

In this voyage much was ſuffered and little gained. 
the advantages reſulting to ſcience, were rather of 3 
negative than of a poſitive kind: we have learned by !! 
that land does not exiſt, which was generally believed to 
exiſt before this voyage was made; and that the vaſt P-. 
cific Ocean, over which one half of the equinoctial line 
of our world is extended, contains only a few incon- 
ſiderable iſlands in the direction which commodott 
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Captain /7allis's, Voyage round the World, being the Second performed in the 
Dolphin. 


VMMEDIATELY on the return of commodore Byron, 
captain Mallis was appointed to the command of the 
Dolphin, in order to make another circuit Of the globe; 
and particularly with a view to make diſcoveries in the 
S:uth-Sea, having the Swallow, a ſloop mounting fourteen 
guns, appointed to accompany him; the command of 
which was given to Mr, Carteret, a gentleman who had 
accompanied commodore Byron as a lieutenant, and 
on his return was advanced to the rank of a maſter 
and commander: his complement was one lieutenant, 
twenty-two petty officers, and ninety ſeamen, The 
Prince Frederick ſtore- ſhip, lieutenant Brine, was like- 
wiſe put under captain /7allis's command, who took on 
board 3,000 weight of portable ſoup, and a bale of cork 
jackets. Every part of the ſhip was filled with ſtores 
and neceſſaries of various kinds, even to the ſteerage 
Sund ſtate- room; and an extraordinary quantity of medi- 
cines being provided by the ſurgeon, conſiſting of three 
large boxes, was put into the captain's cabbin.— On the 
22d of Augu/?, 1766, the Dolphin departed from Plymouth, 
in company with the Swallow and Prince Frederick ; they 
touched at Madeira, afterwards at Port Praya, in the 
iſland of May, one of the Cape de Verd Iſlands, ſince 
fam-us for an action between commodore Zohn/tone and 
AM. de Suffrein.—On the 19th of November, being then 
at ſea, a meteor of a very extraordinary appearance was 
ſeen, about eight o'clock in the evening, in the north- 
eaſt, which flew off in an horizontal line to the ſouth- 
weſt, with amazing rapidity; it was near a minute in 
its progreſs, and left behind it a train of light ſo ſtrong, 
that the deck was not leſs illuminated than at noon- day. 
Without touching at the Cape of Good Hope, the captain 
proceeded to Cape Virgin Mary, where he anchored on 
the 16th of December; and the next day paid a viſit 
to the natives on ſhore, He diſtributed among them 
ſeveral knives, ſciſſars, buttons, beads, combs, and other 
toys, particularly ſome ribands to the women ; but the 
natives could not be made to underſtand that a ſupply of 
proviſions would be very acceptable to the ſhips com- 
panies. Both the horſes and dogs which were ſeen here, 
appeared to be of a Spaniſb breed. Captain Wallis mea- 
ſured thoſe Indians that appeared to be the talleſt among 
them, one of whom was ſix feet ſeven inches high; but 
the greater part of them was from five feet ten to fix 
feet. They are clothed with the ſkins of the guanico, 
ſeed together into pieces about fix feet long, and five 
wide: theſe are wrapped round the body, and faſtened 
with a girdle, with the hairy fide inwards, The guanico 
is au animal that in ſize, make, and colour, reſembles 
a deer; but it has a hump on its back, and no horns. 
The language of theſe peopic was quite unintelligible, but 
when they were ſpoken to in Engliſh, they repeated the 
words alter the ſpeaker, as plainly as he pronounced them; 
and ſoon got by heart the words, Eng/i/bmen come on 
© ſhore,” They had each a miſſile weapon of a ſingular 
kind tucked into the girdle : it conſiſted of two round 
ſtones covered with leather, each weighing about a pound, 
which were ſaſtened to the two ends of a ſtring about 
eight feet long. This is uſed as a ſling, one ſtone being 
kept in the hand, and the other whirled round the head, 
till it is ſuppoſed to have acquired ſufficient force, and then 
id is diſcharged at the object. They are ſo expert at the 
management of this“ double-headed ſhot,” as captain 


Wallis ſtyles it, that they will hit a mark, not bigger than | 


cc. 


a ſhilling, with both the ſtones, at the diſtance of fifteen 
yards. It is not, however, their cuſtom to ſtrike either 
the guanico or oftrich with them in the chace; but they 
diſcharge them fo, that the cord comes againſt the legs 
of the oſtrich, or two of the legs of the guanico, and 1s 
twiſted round them by the force and ſwing of the balls, 
lo that the animal, being unable to run, becomes an eaſy 
prey to the hunter, Theſe people appeared equally free 
from all ill deſigns themſelves, and unſuſpecting of any 
in their viſitants ; but diſcovered very little curioſity “. 
On the 17th of December, the three ſhips weiched an- 
chor, the Swallow ſailing a-head, and the ſtore ſhip bring- 
ing up the rear. Captain Mullis proceeded through the 
Straits of Magellan, without viſiting. Faulkland's Iſlands; 
but in his paſſage he cauſed a large number of young 
trees to be taken up, and their roots properly ſecured, 
which he ſent to that ſpot in the Prince Frederick ſtore— 
ſhip, when, having taken out her cargo, ſhe was ordered 
home f. Notwithſtanding it was then the ſeaſon moſt 
tavourable for paſſing theſe ſtraits, yet the two ſhips were 
very near four months before they entered the ſouthern 
ocean; v/z. from the 17th of December 1766 to the 11th 
of April 1767, in which navigation they encountered ſo 
many perils, that the Swallow particularly, who was by 
tar the worlt-conditioned ſhip, was ſeveral times in the 
moſt imminent danger of being Joſt, Theſe diſaſters 
determined captain C4, when his voyages of diſcovery 
brought him into this part of the world, always to 
double Cape Horn. The incidents which occurred 
during this tedious and dreary navigation were few, and 
not very intereſting. 

Whiltt traverting the coaſt of Terra del Fuego, the maſ- 
ter of the Swallow climbed one of the higheſt mountains 
on that ſhore, and on its ſummit erected a pyramid, 
within which he depoſited a bottle, containing a ſhilling, 
and a paper, on which was written the ſhip's name, and 
the date of the year; a memorial, which poſſibly may 
remain there as long as the world endures, In the 
neighbourhood of this eminence was ſcen an animal 
that reſembled an aſs, but it had a cloven hoof, as appear- 
ed by the track which it left on the ground; it was as 
ſwift as a deer, and is probably an animal altogether 
unknown to the naturaliſts of Europe. 

Some miſerable natives were feen, who were low of 
ſtature, the talleſt not being above five feet fix inches: 
they appeared to be periſhing with cold, although it 
was then the height of their ſummer ; but the weather 
was at that time very ſevere, and there were frequent 
falls of ſnow, "Theſe Indians were armed with bows, 
arrows, and javelins; a flint, wrought into the ſhape ot 
a ſerpent's tongue, pointed their arrows and javelins, 
which weapons they diſcharged with great force and 
dexterity, ſcarce ever failing to hit a mark at a conſider- 
able diſtance. They gave to the gentlemen of the 
ſhips ſeveral pieces of mundic, ſuch as is found in the 
tin-mines of Cornwall, in return for the trinkets which 
they were preſented with, They ſignified that this 
ſubſtance was found in the mountains; “ and it is pro- 
„ bable,” ſays captain Wallis, ** that mines of tin, and 
«© perhaps more valuable metals, are ſubſiſting there,” 

Between two mountains of a ſtupendous height, one 
of which has received the name of Mount Miſery, is a 
cataract, which has a very ſtriking appearance: it is 


precipitated down an elevation of above 400 yards ; 


* See the ac 
1 He loſt hi 
to mention. 


count of Patagonia, vol. ii. page 772. 


5 


+ See the account given of Fau 
s lite in the courſe of the voyage, in a quarrcl with ſome Iadiaus, whom he had wantonly provoked, as we ſhall have occaſion 


half 
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kland's Hands, vol. ii. page 777, 
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half the way it rolls over a very ſteep declivity, and the 
other half is a perpendicular fall. The ſound of this 
cataract is not leſs awful than the fight. 

On the 8th of March, the weather being extremely 
cold, and the peop:e never dry, captain Wallis got up 
eleven bales of tae thick woollen ſcuff called fearnought, 
and fat all the taylors to work to mace them into jackets, 
of which every man in the ſhip had one. Seven bales 
of tne ſame cloth were alſo ſent to the Swallow, which 
maGe every man on board a jacket of the fame kind. 
Three bales of finer cloth were cut up for the officers of 
both ſhips, which were very acceptable.—On the 19th 
of March, the ſhips were viſited by ſome natives, who 
were equally miſerable and abject with thoſe before ſeen, 
A ſeaman gave one of them a fich, ſomewhat bigger than 
a herring, which he had juſt caught with a line, and 
which was then alive, The Indian ſeized it as a dog 
would inatch a bone, and inſtantly killed it, by biting it 
near the gills: he then proceeded to devour it; begin- 
ning at the head, and going on to the tail ; champing 
up the bones, and ſwallowing both the ſcales and the 
entrails, They would drink nothing but water, though 
they ate every thing that was given them indiſcriminate- 
ly, whether ſalt or freſh, dreſed or undreſſed.— April 1it, 
ſeveral Indians came off to the ſhips bringing ſome of 
the birds called 7acevorſes, which they exchanged with 
the ſeamen for trifless Whilſt two canoes, with two 
men and three young children lay along-fide the Doiphin, 
the ſhip's boat was ſent aſhore for wood and water: the 
Indians no ſooner perceived this, than ſuch of them as 
were in the ſhip ſprang into the canoes, without utter- 
ing a word, and rowing toward the ſhore in the ſame 
direction as the boat went, hallooed and ſhouted as they 
paddled along, with great appearance of perturbation and 
diſtreſs: the boat however outwent them, nor was the 
cauſe of this agitation diſcovered, until it approached the 
ſhore, and the ſailors ſaw ſome women gathering muſcles 
among the rocks. In order to remove the apprehenſions 
which the [::4:ans had conceived for their own honour, in 


the violation of that of their women, the ſeamen lay upon 


their oars, and ſuſfered the canoes to paſs them. "The 
Indians, however, did not ceaſe their vociferation, altho' 
it was changed into another key ; for they continued 
to call out to the women, until the latter, being made 
ſenſible of their ſituation, ran off precipitately. On the 
11th of April, at fix o'clock in the morning, the Swallow 
was about three miles aſtern of the Dolphin, and there 
being but little wind, captain Vallis ſays he was obliged 
to make all the ſail he could, to get without the ſtrait's 
mouth. At eleven o'clock, he would have ſhortened ſail 
for her, but it was not in his power, for as the current 
ſat down ſtrongly upon the [les of Direction (fo called 
by commodore Byron) it became abſolutely neceſſary that 
the ſhip ſhould carry fail in order to clear them; by which 
means they loit ſight of the Swallow, and never ſaw her 
afterward during the voyage; and, conſidering the bad 
condition of the ſhip, it is highly probable that every 
man on board the Dolphin conſidered her as devoted to 
deſtruction. *©* At hiſt,” ſays captain Wallis, „I was 
inclined to have gone back into the ſtrait, but a fog 
coming on, and the ſea riſing very fait, we were all of 
opinion, that it was indiſpenſably neceſſary to get an 
offing as ſoon as poſſible ; for, except we had preſſed 
the ſhip with ſail before the ſea roſe too high, it would 
have been impoſlible either to have weathered Terra del 
Fuego on one tack, or Cape Victory on the other,” In- 
deed, the only motive which could induce the officers 
of the Dolphin to wiſh again to fall in with their com- 
rade, was that of humanity to the people on board her; 
for ſhe could only be conſidered as an impediment to 
them in the further proſecution of the voyage, on ac- 
count of the badneſs of her condition, and the ſlowneſs 
of her ſailing ; as they had then availed themſelves of 
Capt. Carteret's acquaintance with the Straits, having 
followed his ſhip through them : but ſurely the com- 


mander of the expedition was not altogether free from" 


blame, in neglecting to appoint ſome place of rendez- 
vous (the iſland of Maſſafuero for inſtance) in caſe an 
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accident ſo likely to happen as that of ſeparation ſnould 
occur, — I he ſhips being now for ever ſeparated we 
ſhall proceed with the Dolphin; and after conducting her 
ſafe home, ſhall return to look after the poor deſerted 
Scar. 

Captain Wallis deſcribes the proſpects in paſting the 
ſtraits of Magellan, as bearing the appearance of a chags 
rather than of a creation, the low parts being general. 
without herbage, and the high parts without wood. He 
has laid down with great accuracy the harbours and bays 
which he met with in this navigation; which if any + 
our readers ſhould be deſirous to conſult, they will find 
in the firſt volume of Hawkeſworth's Voyages, page 419 
& ſeg. All the violent gales which they had in this 
pailage, blew from the weſt. When the Dulphin had 
cleared the ſtraits, her captain directed his courſe to the 
weſtward, and proceeded for very near two months 
without gaining a ſight of land, although he had gone 
over more than ſixty ; au of longitude, : 

By the latter end of May, ſuch of the ſeamen on 
board as had been recovering from colds and fevers, 
began to be attacked by the ſcurvy ; upon which, at the 
ſurgeon's repreſentation, wine was ſerved to them; 
wort was ailo made from malt for their uſe, and each 
man had half a pint of pickled cabbage every day ; not- 
withſtanding which the men began to look very pale 
and ſickly, and to become a prey to the ſcurvy very fat; 
to repel v/hic'z the men had wine inſtead of ſpirits, with 
plenty of ſweet wort and ſalop; portable ſoup was 
conftantly boiled in their peas and oatmeal ; their births 
and cloaths were kept conſtantly clean; the hammocks 
were every day brought upon deck at eight o'clock in a 
morning, and carried down at four in an afternoon; 
ſome or other of the beds and hammocks were waſhed 
daily; the ſaip's water was rendered wholeſome by 
ventilation, and every part between decks was fre- 
quently cleanſed with vinegar. 

On the 3d of June, ſeveral gannets were ſeen, which 
led all on board to hope that land was not very far diſ- 
tant, The nezt day, a turtle ſwam cloſe by the ſhip, 
On the 5th many birds were ſeen, and in the forenoon of 
the 6th, land became viſible from the maſt- head, which in 
the courſe of the day was found to be a low iſland ; a ſe- 
cond at a ſhort diſtance appeared the ſame day. Mr. Four- 
neaux, the ſecond lieutenant, the firſt lieutenant being very 
ill *, was ſent with the boats, manned and armed, to the 
ſhore. At this time ſome canoes were obſerved to quit 
the neareſt iſland, and haſten to the adjoining one; and no 
inhabitants were ſeen to remain when the party landed, 
Here ſeveral cocoa-nuts and a large quantity of ſcurvy- 
graſs were obtained, and proved an invaluable acquiſition 
to the ſick, and a grateful refreſhment to thoſe in health. 
The whole iſland was found to be ſurrounded by a 
reef, which afforded no anchoring-ground, ſo that the 
ſhip proceeded to the other iſland ; which, however, was 
not more propitious in that particular, Here about 
fifty of the natives were ſeen armed with long pikes, and 
ſeveral were running about with firebrands in their hands, 


conciliate them, but they perſiſted in expreſſing great 
animoſity at the approach of the boat toward the ſhore, 
and appeared determined to diſpute the landing. Some 
trinkets and nails were thrown to them, but theſe proved 
ineffectual to ſoften. their averſion to this viſit ; and the 
next day, the whole body of people upon the iſland 
embarking on board ſeven large canoes, quitted the 
ſpot. Ir. Pourneaux then landed, and procured various 
refreſhments ; he was ſo fortunate as to find a ſpring of ex- 
cellent water; ſo that three days were employed in fully 
ſupplying the ſhip with that neceſſary. The canoes ap- 
peared to be about thirty feet long, four broad, and three 
and an half deep. The [zdians ſteered them in the 
direction of W. b. W. They were divided, two being 
brought along ſide of each other, and faſtened togethe!, 
at the diſtance of about three feet aſunder, by cross 
beams, paſſing from the larboard gunwale of one to the 
ſtarboard guiwale of the other, in the middle and near 


to each end. Captain Wallis gave orders to lieute- 
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It is remarkable, that captain Wallis, throughout the whole of his narrative never mentions this oflicer by name. | 
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Mr. Fourneaux endeavoured by every poſſible means to 
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nant Feurneaux to take poſſeſſion of this iſland for 
he king of Great Britain, and diſtinguiſhed it by the 
xa of Queen Charlotte's Iſland, in honour of her Ma- 
- | the hr{t was called V hitſun Iſland, it being firſt 
— on Whitſunday, An union jack was left flying, 
on which was inſcribed the ſhip's name, the time 
of her touching there, and an account of the cap- 
tan having taken poſſeſſion of it. Nothing could 
he perceived in theſe [ndians which diſtinguiſhed them 
from others inhabiting the South Sea iſlands, Some 
hatchets, nails, gla's bottles, beads, ſhillings, fſix- 
pences, and half-pence were left, as preſents to the na- 
tives, and as ſome compenſation for the diſturbance 
which had been given them. — Queen Charlotte's land is 
about ſix miles long and one wide; it lies in latitude 195 
18/ 8. longitude 135* 4 W. 

Ere they had loſt fight of this land, another ſpot came 
in view, lying low; and the fea breaking over a reef of 
rocks that runs along it from eaſt to weſt, forms a 
lagoon about fix miles long and four broad : it is 
owing to the frequency of the ſea breaking its way over 
the ſhore which oppoſes it, that: ſo many low iſlands in 
the South Sea have ſalt- water Jakes formed in their centre. 
On the weſternmoit end of this iſland all the Indians 
who had quitted the two other iſlands on the approach 
of the ſhip, were ſeen aſſembled, and their canoes drawn 
up in ſhore. No refreſhments could be obtained her:. 
It received the name of Egmont Iſland, in honour of the 
nobleman who was then at the head of the admiralty. 
The next day, another iſland was ſeen, which was called 
Glauceſter Iſtund, in honour of the king's brother. Each 
day revealed an iſland : the next was called Cumberland 
and, in honour of the duke: a fixth received the 
name of Prince William Henry's Iſland, in honour of the 
king's third ſon; it lies in latitude 17* S. longitude 
141? W. Ojnaburgh Iſland ſacceeded, ſo called from 
the royal biſhop. Mr. Fourneaux was ſent on ſhore here 
with the boats well manned and armed : he was received 
by the natives with kindneſs, and a degree of frankneſs 
which characteriſed them very differently from thoſe 
with whom our people had hitherto ſought an inter- 
courſe, although it is diſtant from the other iſlands little 
more than a degree: it lies in 17* 517 S. latitude, 147* 
zo“ W. longitude. But the important diſcovery was yet 
behind; for three days afterwards, viz, on the 19th of 
June 1767, an iſland was diſcovered, which has ſince 
been emphatically called, The Queen of Tropical Iſlands.” 

As ſoon as the ſhip came in view, the natives put off 
in their canoes, and preſently ſurrounded her in great 
numbers, They had certainly at that time no hoſtile 
intentions, for one man in a canoe held up a branch of 
the plantain-tree, and made a ſpeech which laſted near 
a quarter of an hour, and then threw the bough into the 
ſea, This has ever been found, in all the ſucceeding 
voyages, to be the teſtimonial of a pacific diſpoſition ; and 
no inſtance has ever occurred, of the natives from any one 
iſland having infidiouſly concealed animoſity and an in- 
tended attack under this covenant of good faith. They 
diſcovered great gentleneſs and a freedom of inter- 
courſe ; many went on board the ſhip without any 
apparent apprehenſion of danger; but their propen- 
lity to theft ſoon became manifeſt ; and one of them 
ſnatched a new laced hat from the head of one of the 
midſhipmen, with which he plunged into the ſea, and 
got off, 

The country preſented a moſt delightful and romantic 
appearance, abounding with various kinds of fruit-trees, 
On the 21ſt, to the great joy of all on board, an an- 
chorage was found, after having tailed the whole length 
of the iſland from eaſt to weſt ; and the ſhip came to 
an anchor ſoon after in ſeventeen fathom water, about a 
mile diſtant from the ſhore. Many canoes came off to 
the ſhip, bringing hogs, fowls, and fruit in great abund- 
ance, which were purchaſed with trinkets and nails. 
This friendly intercourſe was however ſoon intercupted : 
the natives, from ſome cauſe either real or imaginary, 
but of which captain Wallis gives no intimation in his 
account, took offence; for when the cutter was ſent 
aſhore, the Indians, in three of their largeſt canoes, and 
which a further acquaintance with the iſland, in voyages 
thicher afterwards, made known to be only uſed in war- 
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like expeditions, attacked, and attempted to board her 


with their clubs and paddles. The party in the cutter 
was obliged, in ſelf-defence, to fire upon their aſſailants, 
by which they killed one man, and wounded another. 
Notwithſtanding this attack, a number of women came 
down to the beach, and invited the ſeamen on ſhore by 
the muſt laſcivious geſtures : and the natives in general 
were not induced to break off their intercourſe, for a 
ſufficient quantity of pork was procured, to provide the 
ſhip's company with a pound weight each man, for two 
days. A more convenient harbour having been ſeen to 
leeward, captain J/allis determined to quit the ſtation in 
which he then was; but in making for that bay, the 
ſhip ſuddenly ftruck upon a ſharp coral rock, and was in 
great danger of being daſhed to pieces. Many hundred 
canoes ſurrounded her; they were full of men, who 
tuſpended all intercourſe with the ſhip, ſeeming to wait 
for the expected ſhipwreck. In this perilous ſituation 
ſhe remained for near an hour, when a breeze ſpringing 
up from the ſhore, brought her once more into deep 
water; and that night they caſt anchor in a very com- 
modious and ſecure harbour. If the ſhip had continued 
taſt on the rock only another half hour, ſhe muit inevit- 
ably have been beaten to pieces; as the ſurf ran very 
high, and broke with great violence upon the rock : but 
extricated as ſhe was, no material damage appeared to 
nave been ſuffered by the accident. 

As the invitations from the women had not proved 
ffectual to draw the men on ſhore, a number of thoſe 
Syrens were now brought to the ſhip in canoes, and their 
behaviour exactly correſponded with what had been ex- 
hibited on ſhore, But whilſt theie overtures were mak- 
ing on the part of the ladies, the war-canoes of the 
iſland were aſſembled in great numbers, in which large 
quantities of {tones were depoſited, Theſe were all 
well manned, and drew together very cloſe round the 
ſhip; ſome of the men on board ſinging in a hoarſe 
voice, ſome blowing conchs, and ſome playing on a flute. 
Atter ſome time, a man who ſat upon a canopy that was 
fixed on one of the large double canoes, made ſigns 
that he wiſhed to come up to the ſhip's fide ; captain 
Wallis immediately intimated his conſent ; and when he 
came along- ſide, he gave one of the ſeamen a bunch of 
red and yellow feathers, making ſigns that he ſhould 
carry it to the captain. This was undoubtedly their 
method of denouncing war; and ſhews, that when they 
deſign an attack, they do it in an open, fair, and un- 
ditguiſed manner. The expreſſions of good-will, and 
proffers of trinkets, which the captain made, had no 
effect in averting the impending ftorm ; for upon the 
chief putting off to a little diſtance from the ſhip, and 
throwing up the branch of a cocoa nut tree, a ſhower of 
ſtones was all at once diſcharged into the ſhip, «accom - 
panied with a general ſhout: this was performed with 
great force and dexterity, by means of flings; each of 
theſe ſtones weighed about two pounds, and many of 
them wounded the people on board, who would have 
ſuffered much more, if an awning had not been ſpread 
over the whole deck to keep out the ſun, and the ham- 
mocks placed in the nettings. Captain Wallis ſuppoſed 
that there were 300 canoes about the ſhip at that time, 
and not fewer than 2,000 men on board them: many 
thouſands were allo upon ſhore, and more canoes were 
coming, off from every quarter; it therefore became 
neceſſary, not only repeatedly to diſcharge vollies of 
{mall arms on the aſſailants, but to fire the great guns 
toward the ſhore, to intimidate thoſe who were advancing 
to the attack.. A ſhot, fired from the ſhip's bow, hit a 
canoe which appeared to have the chief on board, and 
cut it aſunder; upon which the whole armament in- 
ſtantly diſperſed : and ſuch was their expedition, that in 
half an hour after this ſhot had taken place, there was 
not a ſingle cance to be ſeen ; and the ſhore, which be- 
fore was covered with people, was deſerted with equal 
ſpeed. How long the firing from the ſhip continued, 
and what number of the natives were killed in this un- 
fortunate conflict, we are not told; but when a recon- 
ciliation took place, one poor old woman was ſeen in 
dieadful affliction, and it was underſtood that her grief 
aroſe from her huſband and three of her ſons having 
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been killed at that time; from whence it appears 
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highly probable, that the deſtruCtion of the natives was 
very great. 

Captain Wallis had been attacked by a bilious cholic, 
near a fortnight; and at this time was ſo ill, that he could 
ſcarce crawl about: ſo that Mr. Fourneaux, by his cap- 
tain's order, took poſſeſſion of the iſland, which he called 
by the name of King George the Third, 

The ſpirit of the natives was not immediately quelled 
by ehe ſevere chaſtiſement they had received; but at length, 
after ſome deſultory attacks, in which they inflicted no- 
thing, and ſuffered much, they became fully impreſſed with 
a ſenſe of the ſuperior power to hurt which the ſtrangers 
poſſeſſed, implored their forgiveneſs in the moſt ſupplicat- 
ing manner, and with many preſents. However, after 
all acts of hoſtility had ceaſed, and ſuch abject ſubmiſſion 
had been made, captain Wallis thought it neceſlary that 
they hould feel yet farther the weight of his reſentment; 
he therefore manned and armed the boats, and putting 
all the carpenters with their axes on board, ſent them 
to deſtroy every canoe that had been run aſhore. In con- 
ſequence of theſe orders, more than fifty were cut to 
pieces, many of which were ſixty feet long. 

The people of this iſland appear to be as quick and as 
fincere in renouncing their reſentments as in adopting 
them. A mutual reconciliation ſoon after took place ; 
in effecting which, an old Indian, who appeared to be 
much reſpected by his countrymen, was very inſtrumen- 
tal, He however did not ſeem inclined to admit the 
aſſertion which Mr. Fourneaux intimated to him by ſigns, 
that the natives had been the aggreſſors in the affray.— 
A trade was ſoon after eſtabliſhed, by which an ample 
ſupply of hogs, fowls, and fruit was obtained. 

As this iſland has been ſince viſited three ſeveral times 
by captain Coo, beſides a viſit paid to it by M. de Bou- 
gainville, the French circumnavigator, a very few. months 
after captain J/allis quitted it, we ſhall not here enter 
into any particular account of the natural productions 
of the place, or of the manners of the inhabitants; but 
combining all the ſcattered particulars, which have 
been given in the ſeveral accounts, ſhall lay them before 
our readers in a digeſted form, under proper heads, in 
conformity to the plan purſued throughout the work, 
after having finiſhed the hiſtorical narrative of each voy- 
age; confining ourſelves at preſent to the relation of ſome 
particulars reſpecting this voyage, which are not capa- 
ble of ſuch ſyſtematic arrangement, 

To prevent as much as poſſible all cauſes of animo- 
fity in future, the captain appointed the gunner to pre- 
fide on ſhore, to fuperintend and regulate the intercourſe 

etween the ſailors and the natives; in conſequence of 
which, it was fettled that a river which ran from the 
hills, along that part of the country near which the ſhip 
lay, ſhould be the boundary for each; and that a few 
of the natives only ſhould croſs it at a time, for the pur- 
poſe of traffic. The old Indian, who had been ſo 
happily inſtrumental in reſtoring peace, was no leſs fer- 
viceable in reſtraining the natives, when their propen- 
ſity to theft appeared, as well as in recovering ſuch 
things as were ſtolen. A fellow had the dexterity and 
addreſs to croſs the river unperceived, and ſteal an 
hatchet. The gunner, as ſoon as he miſſed it, ſignified to 
the old man, who was appointed a kind of commiſſary of 
trade on the part of the Indians, by ſigns, what had hap- 
pened ; and got his party ready, as if he would have gone 
into the woods after the thief : the old man, however, 
cave him to underſtand, that he would ſave him the trou- 
ble; and ſetting off immediately, returned in a very ſhort 
time with the hatchet. The gunner then inſiſted that 
the offender ſhould be delivered up; which was at 
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Dd 
length yielded to, though reluctantly. When the de 
linquent was brought down, he was known to be an od 
oftender, and was therefore ſent priſoner on board 1 
ſhip. The captain, who only meant to puniſh him hy 
the dread of puniſhment, having terrified him ſul; 
ently, gave him his liberty, and ſent him on ſhore, The 
natives expreſſed their extreme joy at his return 1 
ſafety and unhurt, by loud and general acclamatiohs; 
and carried off the acquitted petit larcener triumphant!y 
into the woods. The next day, the poor fellow, ag 
come by this act of lenity, returned with a quantity of 
bread-fruit, and a roaſted hog, of which he made , 
thank-oflering to the gunner, 

No ſooner was a regular traffic eſtabliſhed on ſhore 
than ſeveral young women were permitted to croſs the xi. 
ver; who, though they were not averſe to the granting of 


them. An iron nail was generally the price of beauty 
and, according to the charins of the damſel, was the 120 
of the nail that ſhe received, Nails having thus become 
the medium for the commerce of the ſexes, every conſide- 
ration of duty, and even perſonal ſafety, was forgotten in 
this faſcinating traffic; and the nails of the ſhip were 
drawn without ſcruple, to furniſh preſents for their mer. 
cenary Laiſes. But theſe depredations, that threatencd the 
moſt tatal conſequences, being diſcovered, and as much as 
poſſible prevented, the ſupply of nails fell ſhort. The 
impaſſioned tars had then recourſe to artifice ; they 
watched every opportunity to ſteal all the lead they could 
find; and cutting it into the ſhape of nails, by that means 
became welcome ſuitors to their miſtreſſes. This baſe 
currency was, however, ſoon detected ; for the gunner, 
who acted as the preſident of the factory, was applied 
to, with a requeit to change them for iron. Nor did 
the men of the iſland ſcruple io abet this kind of dealing; 
even fathers and brothers would bring their daughters 
and ſiſters, for the purpoſe of proſtitution to the ſailors; 
and the man who could produce the largeſt nail, was 
permitted to enjoy the lady : according to the beauty cf 
the girl was her price ; and the men who came down 
with her to the fide of the river, when they preſented 
the girl, ſhewed a ſtick of the ſize of the nail which was 
demanded for her; and if any of the people on the op- 
poſite ſhore agreed, ſhe was ſent over to them; for the 
crew were not permitted to croſs the river. This com- 
merce was carried on a conſiderable time before the 
officers diſcovered it *. 

At this time the captain was confined to his cabin; and 
the hiſt lieutenant and the purſer were ſo ill as to be in- 
capable of doing their duty, and the crew in general was 
very ſickly ; but in a fortnight after the ſeamen had been 
aſhore, the ſhip's company looked ſo freſh and healthy, 
that the captain, who during that time had been confined 
to his cabin, at length being able to go about, was fo ſur- 
priſed at the alteration, that he could fcarce believe them 
to be the ſame people. 

On a viſit which the captain received from ſome of 
the natives who appeared to be of ſuperior rank, as he 
wiſhed to know what preſent would moſt gratify them, 
he laid before them a johannes, a guinea, a crown-piece, 
and Spaniſh dollar, a tew ſhillings, ſome new halt-pence, 
and two large nails, making ſigns that they ſhould take 
what they liked beſt. The nails were firſt ſeized with 
great eagerneſs, and then the ſilver and half-pence ; but 
the gold lay neglected. On the 11th of 7uh, the gunner 
introduced to his commander, on board the ſhip, a ta! 
majeſtic woman, who afterward bore a conſiderable pait 
in the tranſactions here, during this voyage, and the ſuc- 


ceeding one made by captain Cook, Mr. Wallis, whole il 
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When M. de Bougainville arrived at this iſland ſome time after the Dolphin had quitted it, the lower claſs of women behaved in the lame 
indecent manner as they had done to the Ezglih, * It was very dithcult, lays that officer, with ſuch ſeducing incitements, to keep 2 
their work tour hundred young French ſailors, who had been deprived of the ſight of women for fix months +.” Notwithſtanding the er- 
deayours uſed to keep the crew in order, the captain's cook found means to eſcape on ſhore ; he had no ſooner ſingled out a {air one, that 
he was immediately encircled by a large party of natives, who {tripped him of his cloaths from head to feet, and with great tumult, 47 


violent exclamations, examined every part of his body very minutely. 


When their curioſity bad been fully gratified, they returned him his 


cloaths, and what is rather wonderful, put into his pockets whatever they had taken cut of them; and handing the girl to him, fignitied tha: 
the was very much at his ſervice. But by this time the trembling Frezchman had found every paſſion ablorbed in that of fear; and the only 
favour he aſked of them was, to convey him on board the ſhip, which he reached more dead than alive, To avert the puniſhment awaiting 
him for his deſertion, he told his captain, that whatever ſeverity he might ule, it could not terriſy him equally to the treatment which head 


met with on ſhore 4. 
+ Bougainvill,'s Vozage, 218. 
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health prevented him from being very circumſtantial, left 
her without a name; but in the next voyage ſhe is called 
Oberca. Mr. Forſter, who was on the third viſit to this 
iſland, calls her O- Poorca. This perſonage was for a 
long time conſidered as queen of the iſland ; though, i: 
ſub;cquent viſits to this country, her importance was 
found to have | declined. When Oberea firſt en- 
tered the ſhip, ſhe ſeemed to be under no reſtraint, either 
from diffidence or fear; but behaved with ſuch an caiy 
freedom, as betokened conſcious ſuperiority and habituai 
command. The captain ſoon returned this viſit, and 
was entertained with every mark of reſpect which be- 
longed to the manners of the country; among which the 
oriental manner of chafing or rubbing the body was 
practiſed, by four young girls, who, aſſiſted by the lady, 
took off the captain's ſhoves, drew down his ſtockings, 
pulled off his coat, and then gently chatted his ſkin with 
their hands. The like operation was allo performed on 
Mr. Fourneaux, the firſt lieutenant, and the purſer ; but 
upon none of thoſe in the company who appeared to be 
in health. While this kind office was performing, the 
ſurgeon, who had walked till he was very warm, not 
thinking himſelf under the reſtraint here which good- 


breeding would have exacted in the company of Euro- 


pean ladies, took off his wig to cool and refteſh himſelf; 
on which a ſudden exclamation of one of the Indian, 
drew the attention of the reſt; and in a moment every 
eye was fixed on the prodigy, and every operation was 
ſuſpended, The whole ailembly ſtood motionleſs in 
filent aſtoniſhment ; which could not have been more 
ſtrongly expreſſed, if they had diſcovered that their 
gueſt's limbs had been ſcrewed on to his trunk, In a 
ſhort time, however, the young women who were chaffing 
the ſick, reſumed their employment; and having conti- 
nued it for about half an hour, dreſſed them again. 
This operation was found very beneficial. Oberea at- 
terwards cloathed the captain after the faſhion of the 
country; and when he departed, a large ſow, big with 
young, was ordered to the boat; and ſhe herſelf 
waited on the captain to the ſhore. As they proceeded 
thither, a great number of the natives thronged 
abour them, who all diſperſed upon this lady's merely 
waving of her hand, without ſpeaking a word. The 
invalid captain had been carried in the morning, 
by her direction, in the arms of ſome of her attend- 
ants; but as he now choſe to walk, {he took him herſelf 
by the arm; and whenever he came to a plaſh of water 
or dirt, ſhe lifted him over it with as little difficulty 
as a man would lift a child #. This princefs afterward 
made frequent preſents, and often went on board the ſhip; 
but ſhe never received any thing in return at the time, by 
way of barter. Among the preſents which were made 
her were two turkies, two geeſe, three guinea hens, a 
cat big with kitten, ſome china, Jooking-glafles, glaſs 
bottles, ſhirts, necdles, thread, cloth, ribands, peas, 
ſome {mall white kidney-beans, called collivances, and 
about fixteen different ſorts of garden ſeeds ; beſides a 
conſiderable aſſortment of cutlery wares : but from ſub- 
ſequent viſits to this iſland, it does not appear to have 
received any laſting benefit by this attempt to introduce 
new ſpecies of animals and vegetables into it. | 
On the 25th of Juh, captain Wallis obſerved an 
eclipſe of the ſun; after which he ſhewed the teleſcope 
with which he made the obſervation (a reflector) to 
Oberea, and pointing it at ſome diſtant objects, with 
which ſhe was familiarly acquainted, but which were not 
viſible to the naked eye, deſired her to look through it. 
As ſoon as ſhe ſaw them, ſhe ſtarted back with aſtoniſh- 
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ment; and directing her eye as the glaſs was pointed, 


ltood for {ume time wrapped in wonder. She then look- 
-d through the glais again, and again ſought in vain with 
the naked eye for the objects which the teleſcope diſ- 
covered, As they by turns vaniſhed and re-appeared, her 
countenance and geſtures diſcovered a ſtrong mixture of 
furprize and ſatisfaction. 

In an excurſion which Mr. Gore, one of the mates +, 
made up the country with a party, he found an herb, 
which the natives had not brought down to tne water- 
ſide, and which they ate raw: it was of a pleaſant taſte, 
its flavour ſomewhat reſembled that of the V Indian 
[pinnach, called ca//:{cy, though its leaf was very dit— 
ferent, A piece of ſaltpetre was picked up in the iſland ; 
but no traces could be found of any more being there. 
In this excurſion he aſcended an hill, at the diſtance of 
about ſix miles from the ſhore, the ſummit of which he 
reckoned to be near a mile above the river that runs 
through the valley below; but on this elevation, moun- 
tains were feen ſo much higher than they ſtood, that 
with reſpect to them, they appeared to be in a valley. 
Toward the ſhip, the view was enchanting; the ſides 
of the hills were beautifully clothed with wood; vil- 
lages were every where interſperſed ; and the vallies at- 
forded a ſtil] richer proſpect, the houles there ſtood thicker, 
and the verdure was more Juxuriant. Smoke in many 
places aſcended from between the higheſt hills that were 
in ſight; whence it was ſuppoſed that even the moſt ele- 
vated parts of the country are inhabited, The moun- 
tains no where appeared naked; the tummits of the 
higheſt that could be ſeen were cloathed with wood. 
Several buſhes of ſugar cane, which were very large 
and very good, were ſeen growing wild, without the 
leaſt culture; alſo ginger and turmerick. Mr. Gore in 
this excurſion ſaw no beaſt except a few hogs ; nor any 
birds, except parrots, parroquets, and green doves ; by 
the river, there was plenty of ducks. He planted the 
ſtones of peaches, cherries, and plumbs, with a great va- 
riety of garden feeds; alſo limes, lemons, and oranges, 
in ſituations which reſembled thoſe in which they were 
found in the L [ndies. 

The drets of theſe people conſiſts of two pieces of 
white cloth, which is made of the bark of a ſhrub, and 
very much reſembles coarſe china paper. In the middle 
of one of theſe pieces, a hole is made, through which 
the wearer puts his head, and the cloth falls down before 
and behind, from the ſhoulder to the mid-leg ; another 
piece, which is between four and five yards long, and 
about one broad, they wrap cloſe round their bodies in a 
very eaſy manner, under this outward garment.—We 
have given an engraving of this dreſs, from a drawing 
taking by Sydney Parkin/on, who accompanied Sir Fofeph 
Banks in the ſecond voyage.— Their ſkill in ſurgery was 
proved by an accidental circumſtance. A ſeaman, when 
on ſhore, ran a large ſplinter into his foot, and the ſur- 
geon not being at hand, one of his comrades endea— 
voured to take it out with a pen-knife ; but after putting 
the poor fellow to a great deal of pain, he was obliged 
to give over the attempt to extract it. The old friendly 
Indian happening to be preſent, then called over one of 
his countrymen, who was ſitting on the oppoſite ſide of 
the river; he looked at the lacerated foot, then went 
down to the beach, took up a ſhell, broke it to a point 
with his teeth, and by the help of this inftrument, in 
little more than a minute, laid open the place, and ex- 
tracted the ſplinter, Whilſt this was doing, the old 
man went a little way into the wood, and returned with 
ſome gum, which he applied to the wound, upon a piece 


The ſuperiority of theſe Indians, in bodily {trength, over the ſtouteſt and ſtrongeſt Europeans, is very remarkable; many inſtances will 
occur in the courſe of theſe voyages, particularly in the third made by captain Cook, when he was at the Friendly Handi, to eſtabliſh this 
tact, Modern manners have certainly tended very much to abate the robult vigour of our ſpecies. The bodily powers of an ancient 
Briton were not inferior to thoſe of an Otabeitean at preſent ; but ftrength of body is no longer conſidered as an enviable poſſeſſion ; the ar- 


do 


mour which was worn at Crefſy and Agincourt, inſtead of ſecuring the preſent race of ſoldiery, would be found an inſupportable encum- 
trance, All the amuſements of the great, in former times, conſiſted in athletic exerciſes ; and our peers, inſtead of languiſhing at the trilling 
notes of a caſtrata, were conſpicuous at tilts and tournaments. Prince Henry, the ſon of our firſt James, when an ambaſſador from France 


waited on him to ta 
apparent in Europe. 
3 
in his laſt | 


ke leave, was found engaged in the many exerciſe of the pie; but a game at tennis would now unman all the heirs 


gentleman can boaſt the ingular honour of having been four times round the world, and of having accompanied captain Cook 
ong and importayt voyage, in which however the world was not encompaſſed. On the death of captain Clerke, in the year 1779, 


tte chief command devolved on him, and he brought the two ſhips home. 


\ lf this 22 is accurately given, the mountains of Otabeite may poſſibly towwer as high as any upon the globe, 
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of the cloth that was wrapped round him; and in two 
days time it was perſeCtly healed. This gum was produced 
by the apple-tree ; the ſurgeon procured ſome of it, and 
made uſe of it as a vulnerary balſam, with great ſucceſs, 

One of the principal attendants upon the princeſs 
Oberea, appeared much more diſpoſed to imitate Euro- 
pean manners than any of the reſt ; and the people of 
the ſhip gave him the name of Jonathan, This man Mr. 
 Fourneaux cloathed completely in an Exgliſb dreſs, which 
ſat very eaſy upon him. He very ſoon attempted to uſe 
a knife and fork at his meals ; but at firſt, when he had 
ſtuck a piece of meat upon his fork, and attempted to 
put it into his mouth, he could not guide the inſtru- 
ment aright ; but by mere force of habit, his hand came 
to his mouth, and the victuals on the points of his fork 
went away to his car, 

So long as the ſhip continued here, Oberea frequently 
viſited on board ; never without bringing with her ſome 
very handſome preſents. On the 26th of Ju, ſhe re- 
newed her ſolicitations to captain /allis, with great car- 
neſtneſs, that he would ſtay ten days longer, intimating 

that ſhe would go into the country, and bring him plenty 
of hogs, fowls, and fruit. The captain endeavoured to 
expreſs a proper ſenſe of her kindneſs and bounty, but 
aſſured her that he ſhould certainly ſail the next morn- 
ing. This information threw her into tears, and after 
ſhe recovered, ſhe enquired by ſigns when he ſhould 
return. He endeavoured to expreſs fifty days, and ſhe 
made ſigns for thirty; but the ſign for fifty being con- 
ſtantly repeated, ſhe ſeemed ſatisfied, She ſtayed on 
board till night, and it was then with the greateſt diffi- 
culty that ſhe could be prevailed upon to go oryſhore. 
W hen ſhe was told that the boat was ready, ee thn 
herſelf upon the arm-cheſt, and wept a long time with 


24 an excels of paſſion that could not be pacihed. With 


the utmoſt reluctance, ſhe at length entered the boat, and 
was followed by her attendants. 

The old man, who had been fo uſeful in carrying on 
an intercourſe with the natives, had often intimated 
that his ſon, a boy about fourteen years of age, ſhould 
embark on board the ſhip; and the lad ſeemed well in- 
clined to quit his country, and undertake the voyage: 
however, when the ſhip was about to ſail, the youth 
thought fit to conceal himſelf, from a change of mind 
either in him or his father. 

A few months after the Dolphin left this iſland, M. de 
Beugainville, having two ſhips (the Boudenſe and Etoile) 
under his command, touched at this iſland, and with him 
one of the natives embarked ; but, from the diſparity in 
their ages, it could not be the ſame perſon who had en- 
gaged to accompany captain //allis, The name of this 
adventurer was Aotcurrou. He left his country with great 
cheerfulneſs and fatisfaEtion. His hiſtory is ſhort, and is 
as follows : 

The firſt European ſettlement that M. de Bougainville 
touched at after leaving Otaheite, was Boero, in the 
Afoluccas, The ſurprize of Aotourou was extravagant, at 
ſceing men dreſſed in the European manner; houſes, gar- 
dens, and various domeſtic animals, in great variety and 

abundance. Above all, he is ſaid to have valued that 
hoſpitality that was there exerciſed, with an air of ſince- 
rity and acquaiatance. As he ſaw no exchanges made, 
he apprehended the people gave every thing without re- 
ceiving any return. He preſently took occaſion to Jet 
the Dutch underſtand, that in his country he was a 
chief, and that he had undertaken this voyage with his 
friends for his own pleaſure, In viſits, at table, and in 
walking, he endeavoured to imitate the manners of his 
new friends. As M. de Bougainville had not taken him 
with him on his firſt viſit to the governor, he imagined 
he was left behind on account of his knees being bent 
ingyard; and, with greater fimplicity than good-ſenſe, he 
applied to ſome ſailors to get upon them ; imagining, by 
that means, they would be forced into a ſtraight direc- 
tion. He was very earneſt to know if Paris was as fine 
as the Dutch factory where he then was. 
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| At Batavia, the delight which he felt on his firſt ,.. 
rival, from the ſight of the objects that preſented them. 
ſelves, might operate, in ſome degree, as an antidote 10 
the poiſon of the climate; but during the latter part of 
their ſtay here he fell fick, and continued ill a confider. 
able time during the remainder of the voyage; but hi 
readineſs in taking phyſic was equal, to a man born ;+ 
Paris. Whenever he ſpoke of Batavia afterward, he 
always called it enaue mate, the land that kills,” 

This Indian, during two years in which he reſided in 
France, does not appear to have done much credit to himſelf 
or his country, At the end of that time he could only utter 
a few words of the language; which indocile diſpoſition 
M. de Bougainville excuſes, with great ingenuity and ap- 
parent reaſon, - by obſerving, that he was, at leaſt 
thirty years of age; that his memory had never been 
exerciſed before in any kind of ſtudy, nor had his ming 
ever been employed at all. He was, as he obſerves, to- 
tally different from an Italian, an Engliſhman, or a Ger- 
man, who can, in a year's time, ſpeak a French Jargon 
tolerably well; but theſe have a ſimilar grammar; thi: 
moral, phyſical, political, and ſocial ideas are the 
fame, and all expreſſed by certain words in their lan- 
guage as they are in French; they have, therefore, no- 
thing more than a tranſlation to fix in their memories, 
which memories have been exerciſed from their very 
infancy. The Otaheitean man, on the contrary, having 
only a ſmall number of ideas, relative, on the one hand, 
to the moſt imple and limited ſociety, and, on the other, 
to wants which are reduced to the ſmalleſt number 
poſſible, he would have, firſt of all, as it were, to create 
a world of new ideas, in a mind as indolent as his body; 
and this previous work muſt be done before he can come 
ſo far as to adapt to them the words of an European 
language, by which they are expreſſed.” But Aotourou 
ſeems to have kept very much below the ſtandard, which 
his ingenious apologiſt pleads he was not required to 
ſurpaſs ; for he really was nct able, after two years in- 
ſtruction, to tranſlate his Ctaheitean ideas, few and 
{imple as they were, into French. 

This itinerant embarked at Rochelle in 1770, on board 
the Briſſon, which was to carry him to the Je of France, 
from whence, by order of the French miniſtry, he was 
to be ſent by the intendant to his native country ; and, 
for this purpoſe, M. de Bougainville informs us that he 
gave fifteen hundred pounds ſterling (a third part of his 
whole fortune) towards the. equipment of the ſhip in- 
tended for this navigation, But notwithſtanding theſe 
endeavours to reſtore the adyenturous Otaleitean to 
his country and connections, he had not reached them 
when captain Cook was there in 1774; and Mr, Forſter 
ſays that he died of the ſmall-pox *. 

The Dolphin lay in her ſecond harbour from the 24th of 
June to the 27th of July, on which day the ſhip left the 
iſland, which part of it lies in latitude 17“ go/ S. longi- 
tude 150˙ W. During this long ſtay, the health of the 
ſhip's company was perfectly reſtored. 

Wallis then directed his courſe to the iſland of Tinian, 
and in his way thither fell in with ſeveral iſlands, The 
firſt was ſeen on the day after they had quitted Otaheite. 
It was about ſix miles long from eaſt to weſt, in latitude 
17* 28 S. longitude 151® 4 W. and was called after vir 
Charles Saunders. The Indians who were ſeen upon it, 
appeared to live in a wretched manner. On the oth, 
another iſland was ſeen, which was called after Lord 
Howe. A group of iflands or ſhoals were next ſeen, 
which were named Sci/ly Jlands. Theſe are deſcribed 3s 
extremely dangerous. They lie in latitude 1628/8. 
longitude 155 30 w. No more land was ſeen until 
the 13ta of Auguſt, when two ſmall iſlands came in view: 
they received the names of Boſcawen's t and Keppel! 
Iflands. The latter was inhabited by Indians, whole dil- 
poſition ſeemed to reſemble thoſe at Otaheite ; they 
were cloathed with a kind of matting ; and it was ob- 
ſerved, that the firſt joint of their little finger was cut off 
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Boſcawen's [land is deſcribed as high and round, abound- 
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* Preface to the hiſtory of his voyage in the Reſolution, page xvi, 


+ This is the only inſtance which occurs, of an iſland receiving the name of a deceaſed great man, The admiral after whom this iſans $3 


called, had died in 1761. 
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ing with wood, and full of people; but Keppel's is by far 
the largeſt and beſt iſland of the two. 

It ſhould ſeem that captain Mullis had entertained a 
deſign of returning by the way of the Magellanic Straits, 
or Cape Horn, until the 14th of Augu/?, for he then ſays, 
that the bad condition of the ſhip rendered her unfit for 
the foul weather which was to be expected in the ſouth- 
ern hemiſphere, where it was then the depth of winter, 
and which they would certainly meet with in returning 
by the way they came; he therefore determined to make 
the beſt of his way to Tinian, Batavia, and fo to Europe, 
by the Cape of Good Hope, By which route he was likely 
to be ſooner at home ; and if the ſhip ſhould prove not 
to be in a condition to make the whole voyage, thoſe on 
board would at leaſt fave their lives. Hawtkeſworth's 
Voyages, vol. i. p. 494.—lt is rather wonderful that a 
thought ſhould be entertained of returning by the way 
they came; as, independent of the prodigious unneceſlary 
riſk that would be run, the honour of having gone over 
the entire circumference of the globe would have been 
loſt : for a voyage into the South Sea would have had 
nothing attractive in its ſound ; but a voyage round the 
world was calculated to draw general attention, 

On Sunday the 16th of Auguſt, more land was ſeen. 
The natives appeared quite naked, except a kind of mat 
which was wrapped round their middle; they were 
armed with large maces or clubs, ſuch as Hercules is 
repreſented with. This iſland was called by the officers 
after the name of their commander; it lies in latitude 
1318“ S, longitude 177 E. Mr. Wallis mentions it 
as very remarkable, that although no kind of metal was 
found in any of thoſe iſlands, yet the inhabitants of all 
of them, the moment they got a piece of iron in their 
poſſeſſion, began to ſharpen it, but made no ſuch at- 
tempt on braſs or copper. 

Captain Mallis continued to ſteer north-weſtwardly ; 
and, on the 28th of Augu/t, the ſhip croſſed the line 
into northern latitude, in longitude 1725 360 KE. Two 
ilands were ſeen on the 3d of September, which the 
captain ſuppoſed to be two of the Piſcaderes : the lati- 
tude of one of them was 11* N. longitude 1677 300 E. 


1Þ- ;$th brought them in fight of the iſland of Sapan, 


ne of the Ladrones ; and on the ſame day Tinian ap- 
dearcd, n which they made for the road, and on the 
ext way the Delphin once more anchored there. Here 
the ſhip cont'nued until the 16th of October. Abun- 
=ance c refreſhments were procured, and the ſick being 
ſen! on ſhore, recovered their health very faſt; and 
nothing is ſaid to confirm that bad report of the place 
which was made by commodore Byron. The Dolphin was 
ſoon laid by her ſtern to get at ſome of the copper ſheath- 
ing, which had been much torn; and in repairing the 
copper, the carpenter diſcovered and ſtopped a leak, 
under the lining of the knee of the head. When they 
left this iſland, each ſailor had at leaſt 500 limes ; beſides 
which, ſeveral tubs on the quarter-deck were filled with 
them, for every man to ſqueeze into his water as be 
mould think fit. When they had been a week at ſea, 
the rudder became looſe, and ſhook the ſtern, a defect 
which had been experienced before they reached Tinian, 
and had there been remedied. 

On the 25th, captain Wallis ſuppoſed himſelf to be 
very near the Baſhee Iſlands, which on the 28th were 
ſeen, at fix leagues diſtance. Grafton Iſland, which 

one of them, is laid down in this voyage in latitude 
2 4 N. longitude 121 E.; but captain King, in his 
relation of the concluſion of the laſt voyage of diſcovery, 
aſſerts that this is erroneous, as the Reſolution and Di/- 
every ſought them in vain in that poſition *®. At mid- 
right, on that day, a marine taylor, named Edmund 

lor gan, being miſſed, was ſuppoſed to have fallen 
over. board under the influence of intoxication, he hav- 
ing that night found means to indulge in a free carouſal. 

dome {mall low iſlands were ſeen not far from the 
8 of Cochin China, each of which received a name, 
2 was called Sandy Iſe, others, Small Key, Long and 

ew lands : they lie in latitude 10* 40/ N. longitude 


112'4%' E. On the 7th of November, the iſland of 
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Condore was ſeen; and the next day the captain took 
from the petty officers and ſeamen all their log and 
journal books relative to the voyage. On the 16th, the 
ſhip again croſſed the line into ſouth latitude, in the 
longitude of 105 E. The next day, two iſlands were 
ſeen, which proved to be Pulo Tote and Puls Wee. 
On the 18th, at two o'clock in the morning, the weather 
being very dark, with heavy ſqualls of wind, with mv:h 
lightning and rain, whilſt one of theſe blaſts was blow- 
ing with all its violence, and the darkneſs was ſuch, 
that nothing could be ſeen at one end of the ſhip from 
the other; a flaſh of lightning ſuddenly diſcovered a 
large veſſel cloſe aboard the Dolphin. The ſteerſman 
inſtantly put the helm a-lee, and the ſhip anſwering her 
rudder, juſt cleared the other, and thus eſcaped the im- 
pending deſtruction, which threatened to bury for ever 
in the vaſt deep every circumſtance of the voyage. This 
was the firſt ſhip which had been ſeen ſince the parting 
with the Swallow, in April; and it blew ſo hard, that 


belonged. In the evening, they anchored in an harbour 
of the ſmall ifland of Pulo Taya, between Tote and 
Mate here the ſmall bower anchor parted, and could 
not be recovered. On the 22d, they came within fight 
of the coaſt of Sumatra, and on the Jzoth anchored in 
Batavia road. Here were fourteen ſail of Dutch Ea/t- 
Indiamen, and the Falmouth, an Engliſh man of war 
of fifty guns, lying upon the mud, in a rotten con- 
dition. She touched here on her return from Manila, 
in the year 1762, and was condemned On exa— 
mining the ſhip and ſtores, every thing was found in ſo 
bad a condition as to be totally uſeleſs : the officers and 
crew of this ſhip were in a miſerable condition; the 
boatſwain through vexation and diſtreſs had loſt his 
ſenſes, and was at that time in a Dutch hoſpital ; the car- 
penter was dying, and the cook a wounded cripple. 'T he 
warrant officers belonging to this wreck preſented a pe- 


them on board his ſhip : they ſtated, that nothing now 
remained for them to look after ; that they had ten years 


lieved from their preſent miſerable condition, as the 
treatment which they received from the Dutch was moſt 
inhuman; they were not ſuffered to ſpend a fingle 
night on ſhore, and in ſickneſs no one viſited them on 
board; they were beſides robbed by the Malays, and in 
perpetual dread of being deſtroyed by them, Captain 
Wallis with the greateſt regret told them, that the relief 
they prayed for, it was not in his power to render; that 
as they had received charge of ſtores, they muſt wait for 
orders from home; but he aſſured them, that he would 
do his utmoſt to procure them relief; and, with this re- 


| mote conſolation, the poor forgotten ſufferers took their 


leave with tears in their eyes.——About ſix months be- 
fore captain Cz:+ touched at Batavia, on board the En- 
deavour, in December 1770, the Dutch thought fit to ſell: 
the Falmouth, and all her ſtores, by public auction, and 
ſend the officers home in their own ſhips. 

T he exorbitant prices which were demanded for cord- 
age, and every other article which the ſhip ſtood in need 
of, obliged captain Wallis to leave the place without pro- 
curing any thing of that kind, although his need of 
them was very great, His ſtay at Batavis was during 
eight days: the moſt ſalutary regulations were eſtabliſh- 

ed, in order, if poſſible, to preſerve the crew from the 

malignant quality of the climate ; and the moſt beneficial 

conſequences enſued : for the ſhip's company continued 

healthy and ſober the whole time; for, except a ſeaman 

who had been afflited with rheumatic pains ever ſince 

they had left the Straits of Magellan, only one man was 

on the ſick liſt. This good health however did not long 

continue; on the 12th of December, the ſhip being then 

between the coaſts of Sumatra and Java, ſeveral fell 

down with colds and fluxes. - On the 14th, they an- 

chored off Prince's Iſland, where they took in wood and 

water; the natives came down with turtle, poultry, and 


hog-deer, which they parted with at moderate rates. 


Mr. Dalrymple in his maps has laid them down in 118 degrees 14 minutes eaſt longitude, 
6 8 Here 
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they were not able to underſtand any thing that was 
ſaid, ſo that they could not learn to what nation ſhe 


tition to captain Wallis, requeſting that he would take 


pay due, which they would gladly relinquiſh, to be re- 
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Here the ſhip lay till the 20th. Whilſt in this ſituation, 
one of the ſeamen fell from the main yard into the 
barge, which lay along-fide the ſhip, by which he was 
dreadfully bruiſed, and many of his bones were broken; 
in his fall he ſtruck two other men, one of whom was 
ſo much hurt, that he continued ſpeechleſs for ſome 
days, and then died ; the other had only one of his toes 
broken. 

By the firſt of January 1768, no leſs than forty of the 
crew were down upon the fick lift, with fluxes and 
putrid fevers; and three had died, among whom was the 
quarter-maſter, named George Lewis, who was much 
miſled, as he ſpoke both the Spaniſh and Portugueſe lan- 
guages. The attention which the commander paid to 
the ſick, with reſpect to their diet, lodging, and every 
other accommodation and reftorative, does him great 
honour, whilſt the ſurgeon was no Jeſs aſſiduous in dil- 
charging the duties of his office ; notwithſtanding which, 
ſickneſs gained ground from the contagious nature of the 
fevers with which the men were ſeized, To diſeaſe, 
danger preſently ſupervened, as the ſhip grew very leaky, 


By the 10th of January, the fickneſs began to abate, | 


but more than halt the crew were fo feeble, that they could 
ſcarcely crawl about; however, on the 4th of February, 
both the ſufferings and apprehenſions of all on board 
were terminated, by caſting anchor in Table Bay, at the 


Cape of Gard Hebe; in the run from Prince's {land to 


which place, the ſhip had got three degrees to the eaſt- 
ward of her reckoning. 

At that time, the ſmall-pox was in almoſt every houſe 
in Cape Town. The captain therefore, having obtained 
permiſſion of the governor, erected tents on a ſpacious 
plain called Green Point, about two miles diftant from 
the town, where the unhealthy were ſent during the day, 
and every evening returned to the ſhip. Much relief 
was found the very firſt day of their being on ſhore ; 
and a general recovery rapidly took place. Captain 
Wallis, being himſelf extremely ill, was put on ſhore, 
and carried eight miles up the country, where he con- 
tinued the whole time that the ſhip remained here. A 
ſufficient ſupply of every article requiſite for the remain- 
der of the voyage was here obtained at moderate prices; 
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{ſtrongly contraſted, than the conduct of the Disch at Þ 
tavia, and at the Cape. The Afratic Dutch can earns 
be induced to render the common offices of humanity ; 
ſuch of their ſpecies as reſort to them to be ſaveg * 
the jaws of death, and their rapacity knows no baus . 
the African Dutch are diſpoſed to adminifter every c. 
fort to thoſe who want relief, and in doing this na « © 


tion is practiſed, The principle on which the A og 
each ſettlement act is eaſily to be traced ; at the 978 
place, they ſuſpect cvery foreign European ſhip uhich ch. 
ters their port, as endangering their ſecure po{l:{fign 9. 
the moſt valuable branch of their commerce; in the rg 
ter, the wealth of the inhabitants, as well as the emolu. 
ments of government, are derived from the offices of ** 
manity which they diſcharge, The Dolphin Droceeder 
on her voyage on the 2d of March, when the people 5 
board were to well recovered, that there were ohe tüte 
men unable to do duty. A day had been loſt by having 
ſailed weſtward, 300 degrees, from the meridian of I 
don. He then touched at the iſland of St. Heler;a, where 
he continued a day; and on the 28th the ſhip, for th 
fourth time, croſſed the equator ; on the 13th of Ma, 
1768, the iſlands of Scilly appeared; onthe 19th, the 
captain landed at Haſlings, in Suſſex; and the next 
morning the ſhip anchored ſafely in the Downs, lavine 
been 637 days from weighing anchor in Plymouth Sund. 

As the expreſs object of this voyage was to make dir. 
coveries, captain Mallis, whilſt he was navigating tho 
parts of the Su, Sea, which were imperfectly known 
that nothing might eſcape him, conſtantly laid to eycry 
night, and made {ail only in the day; notwithſtanding 
which conſiderable delay in failing, he accompliſhed hi; 
voyage a month and a day ſooner than his predeceſlor in 
the ſame cucumnavigation had done. The ill health 
which the captain cowplains of almoſt through the voy. 
age, may ſerve as an apology for the little information 
which he has given in his narrative, concerning the places 
which he has viſited, particularly Orabeite, the Juan 
name of which iſland he does not mention. In the relations 
of this officer, we ſee none of that watchful curioſity, and 
ardent attention to “ catch the manners living as they 
rite,” which were poſſeſſed by captain Carteret, and which 


{» 


the extravagant demands made at Batavia had interdicted | appear ſo eminently conſpicuous in captain Cost, where- 
the purchaſe of them at that place, Nothing can be more | ever he is, and in whatever manner he is engaped. 


F III. 


Continuation of Captain Carteret's Voyage round the World, in the S.] alles. 


E left captain Carteret, and the Swallow ſloop, in 

a moſt perilous ſituation, on the weſtern extre- 
mity of the Magellanic Straits, deprived of the aſſiſtance 
and ſolace of his commodore, who had aſſured him, that, 
* in conſideration of the very dangerous condition of his 
ſhip, the Dolphin ſhould continue to keep company with 


her as long as it was poſſible, waiting her time, ond di. 
tending her motions *. In this bad-failing, ſhattered, and 
ill-provided ſhip +, was our neglected, but gallan' oilice, 
deſtined to proceed over the vaſt expanſe of the ;reat 
ſouthern ocean |! When all hopes of again meeting 
with the Dolphin were abandoned, the captain ſhaped n 


CCC 


* 


by Haxvkeſworth”s Varages, Vol. I. p. 397. This aſſurance, captain Mallis himſelf informs us, he gave his companion. The gers 
nature of captain Carteret may be inferred, from his not availing himſelf of this, when ſtating the conduct of his ſuperior officer in 10 U 


an in{tance, : 


+ Capt. Carteret very feslingly and emphatically deſcribes, like his predeceſſor, commodore Anſon, the inattention which was ſhewn 19 0 
fitting out: whilſt the Dolphin was furniſhed with every thing requiſite tor a long and dangerous navigation, the Sali had only 2.00 1 
ſupply of neceſſaries. He had applied for a forge, ſome iron, and a ſmall ſkiff, all of which he conſidered as eilentially necetfory in fg“ 


ments from the Indians. 


* voyage, but could obtain no one of thoſe articles; nor had he any trinkets or toys put on board his ſhip, to enable hin to procure rte 


1 Carteret relates the manner of the Delþhin's parting with the Swallow very differently from Wallis. The account given by tit 
former of this tranſaction is in ſubſtance as follows: - As ſoon as the great South Sea became in ſight, on the morning of the 11th of april, tie 
two ſhips being abreaſt of each other, the Dolphia (ct her foreſail, which ſoon carried her ahead, and by nine o'clock in the eren ing ſhe vs 
out of ſight, fr when the day cloſed he ſhexwed no lights, A fine eaſtern breeze blew at that time, of which the Savalloww, during the _ 


made every poſſible ute, by carrying all her {mall ſails, even to the top-gallant tiudding-ſails, by which ſhe was expoled to great dung 
withitanding every means were thus uſed to come up with the fugitive, yet ſuch was the duparity of ſailing vetween the two ſhips, 
day-break the next morning the topſails of the Dolphin could only be ſeen above the horizon; but it could be perceived that ſhe nad! 
fails ſet, At nine o'clock that morning they entirely loſt Gght of her. 

Although the Swallow was totally unprovided with many things, which particular ſituations might render abſolutely neceſſa 
preſervation, as well as cut off from obtaining proviſions, by barter with the natives at the iſlands which they might viſit ; yet, 
theſe diſheartening circumſtances, no marks of deſpondency were {een among the ciew, whom the captain encouraged, by telling 


ex. Note 
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ry for her 
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amid“ 
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g them, 1) 


although the Dolphin was the beſt ſhip, he did not doubt but he ſhould find more than equivalent advantages in tneir courage, ability, 4. 
good conduct.“ —Nothwg can place a commander of ſcamen in a more teſpectable point ot view, than his appearing to poſſeſs uch 39 4 


dancy over them in a molt alarming ſituation, * 
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E WORLD, CALLE EEE To 
courſe to the northward, and proceeded to the iſland of 
Jian Fernandes, which he reached on the 10th of Jay, 
atter having ſurmounted a continued ſeries of dangers 
From the 18th of April to the 8th of ay, the wind 
was unfavourable, and blew an incellant ſtorm, with ſud- 
den guſts ſtill more violent, and much rain and hail, or 
rather fragments of half. melted ice; at intervals alſo 
they had thunder and lightning, more dreadful than ali 
the paſt, and a ſea which frequently laid the whole veſlel 
under water. In the evening of the 27th of April, which 
was very dark, as the ſhip was ſtanding under her courſes, 
and a cloſe- reefed topſail, the wind in a hard ſquall ſud- 
denly ſhifted, and took the vellc] right a-head, The vio- 
lent jerk with which the ſails were thrown aback, was 
yery near carrying the maſts away by the board, and 
overſetting the ſhip; the ſails being then extremely wet, 
and the gale in the higheſt depree violent. "The canvaſs 
clung fo faſt to the maſts and rigging, that it was ſcarcely 
poſſible to get the\ſails up or down ; yet, by the dexterity 
of the ſeamen, the mainſail and forge others were hoiſted, 
and the ſhip's head was got round, without receiving 
much damage. The $th of May was the firſt fine day 
which they law from their leaving the Straits of /Zagel- 
lan. The Spamards having fortined the iſtand of Juan 
Fernandes, and captain Carteret having only Eugliſb co— 
lours on board, ſhewed none, as he could not iuppoſe 
them well diſpoſed to receive Eugliſh viſitants; he there- 
fore thought it more adviſable to proceed to the neigh- 
bouring iſland of Maſfuero, and choſe his ſtation on the 
eaſtern ſide, anchoring in the ſame place as commodore 
Byrn lay in the Dolphin, about two years before. 

The licutenant, Mr. Eraſmus Gower, was ſent with 
the cutter to procure water, and the ſurf being very great, 
three of the ſeamen, who were remarkably expert ſwim- 
mers, ſwam on ſhore with the empty caſks, in order to 
fill them, and bring them back to the boat; but the turf 
ſoon after roſe fo high, and broke with ſuch fury on the 
ſhore, as rendered it utterly impracticable for them to re- 
turn. A very dark and tempeſtuous night ſucceeded ; 
the poor fellows were ſtark naked, and cut off from every 
means of procuring aſſiſtance from the boat, which, to 
eſcape the fury of a gathering ſtorm, was obliged to re- 
turn to the ſhip, into which it was ſafcly received but the 
minute before the impending tempeſt ruſhed upon them, 
by which, had ſhe been upon the water, ſhe muſt inevit- 
ably have been ſunk, and every ſou] on board have pe- 
riſhed. The three naked, defenceleſs wretches on ſhore, 
during the night, were condemned to“ bide the peiting 
of the pitileſs ſtorm,” without cloaths, without ſhelter, 
without food, and without fire, What in tome meaſure 
tended to aggravate their diſtreſs was, that a party was 
then on {hore, and had erected a tent; but the darkneſs of 
the night, and the impenetrable thickneſs of the woods, 
cut off all poſſibility of receiving ſuccour from them, 

zeing thus reduced to the moſt entire ſtate of nature, 
without the habits which render that ſtate ſupportable, in 
order to preſerve a living portion of animal heat, they lay 
one upon another, each man alternately placing him- 
i-!t between the other two. At the firſt dawn of light, 
they made their way along the ſhore, in ſearch of the 
telt; an attempt to penetrate through the country 
being conſidered as fruitleſs, In this circuit they 
were frequently ſtopped by high, ſteep, bluff points, 
which they were obliged to ſwim round at a conſiderable 
diſtance; for if they had not taken a compaſs, they 
YÞu!d have been daſhed to pieces againſt the rocks by 
We ſurf, in avoiding which they were every moment in 
danger of being devoured by ſharks, which, as was ob- 
ſerved in a former yoyage, abound on that coaſt, About 
ten o'clock in the morning they joined their comrades, 
being almoſt periſhed with hunger and cold. They were 
r<cclved with the moſt cordial welcome, their ſhipmates 
tharing with them their cloaths and proviſions ; and it is 
hard to ſay of which they ſtood moſt in need. That 
lame day they got on board the ſhip, where the captain 
gave orders that they ſhould have all proper refreſhments, 
and remain in their hammocks the whole night. The 
next day they were perfectly hearty, nor did they ſuffer 
any future inconvenience from the extreme hardſhip they 
bad gone through, Theſe three men, in company with 
un others, had (wam on ſhore from the ſhip, as the lay in 


Madeira toad, naked, with what money each of them 
had, tied up in an handkerchief, which they faſtened 
round their waiſt, without any view of delerting from the 
ſhip, but merely, as they afterward cxprefled themſelves, 
to ſpend theif money, and get a ſkin-full of liquor.“ 
Than which nothing could paint more ſtrongly the ge- 
neral character of Engliſb ſailors ; which may perhaps 
be defined to conſiſt in a contempt of danger, a love of 
ſtrong liquor and a laſs, and an averſion to be poſſeſſed of 
any coin, when embarked on a long voyage, 

During nine days, in which the Swall;w continued off 
the coaſt, an uninterrupted courſe of dangets, fatigues, 
and misfortunes, was experienced : the {hip worked and 
ſailed very ill, the weather was dark and tempeſtuous, 
with thunder, lightning, and rain; and the boats, which 
the exigencies of the ſhip kept conſtantly employed, 
were in continual danger of being loſt, as well by the 
gales which conſtantly blew, as by the ſudden guits 
which frequently ruſhed upon them, with a violence that 
is ſcarcely to be conceived : thoſe off the land were ſo 
violent, that, not daring to ſhew any canvals, the ſhip 
lay too under her bare poles, and the water was frequently 
torn up, and whirled round in the air, much nigher than 
the maſts heads. This diftreſs was the more ſevete, 28 
it was unexpected; for captain Carteret had experienced 
very different weather in thoſe parts, when he accompa- 
nized commodore Byron : it was then the latter end of 
April, when he lay here, ſo that this change of climate 
could not be owing to a change of ſealon, 

Before we quit this iſland, we ſhall relate an adventure 
which happened to the lieutenant and eighteen ſeamen in 
the cutter; as it ſtrongly brings ro one's recollection a 
very iimilar ſituation, in which thoſe on buerd the Cen- 
turion, under commodore Anſon, were thrown, off the 
iſland of Tinian,—During a dreadful ſtorm, on the day 
previous to the departure of the ſhip, the lieutenant and 
his party being on ſhore, the ſhip was carried out to ſea, 
and ſuppoſed to have foundered z which opinion was 
confirmed the next morning, when ſhe was not to be 
ſeen, Under this diſtreſs, the party on ſhore did not ſit 
down in torpid deſpair, but began immediately to clear 
the ground near the beach of bruſhes and weeds, and to 
cut down ſevera] trees, of which they made rollers, to 
alſt them in hauling up the boat, in order to ſecure her; 
intending, as they had no hopes of the ſhip's return, to 
wait til! the ſummer ſeaſon, and then attempt to make 
the iſlend of Juan Fernandes but theſe reſolutions had 
not been taken many hours before the ſhip appeared, 
when all ſenſe of the dangers which were before them 
was obliterated, by the joy which was felt at their eſcaping 
from thoſe which were paſſed. Having once more got 
his people and boats ſafe on board, the captain made fail 
from this turbulent climate, and thought himlelt for- 
tunate not to have left any thing behind, except the 
wood, which the ſeamen had cut for firing. 

Whilſt the tent was erected on ſhore, vaſt numbers of 
fintads birds were caught; for when a pale of wind hap» 
pencd in the night, the ſeamen found theſe birds fly into 
their fire faſter than they could well take them out. 
During a gale, in one night, they got no fewer than ſeven 
hundred of them. Here a Xing fiſber was caught, which 
weighed 87 pounds, and was hve feet and a half long. 
The ſeals were ſo numerous, “ that,” ſays captain Car- 
teret, **I verily think, if many thouſands of them were to 
be killed in a night, they would not be miſled in the morn- 
ing.” "Theſe animals yield excellent train-oil, and their 
hearts and plucks are very good eating, being in taſte 
ſomething like thoſe of an hog ; and their ſkins are co- 
vered with the fineſt fur of that kind. Several leaves of 
the mountain cabbage were ſeen, which is a proof that 
the tree grows here; but little opportunity was had to 
examine the place for vegetable productions, 

On the 24th of May, captain Carteret quitted Maſſä— 
fucro, when he flood to the northward, in hope of getting 
in with the ſouth-eaſt trade wind; for the ſhip was ſa 
dull a failer, that there was no making her go without a 
ſtrong wind in her favour: in which courſe he looked 
out for two iſlands, called St, Ambroſe and St. Paul, which 
are laid down in Green's charts, publiſhed in the year 17533 
but he ſuppoſed that he miſſed them, by attending to the 
erroneous poſition which is aſcribed to them in Robinſon's 


navigation, 
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navigation; for he ſaw great numbers of birds and fiſh, 
which are certain indications of land not far diſtant. 
Keeping between the latitude 25* 500 and 30% in ſearch 
of theſe iſlands, till he had proceeded five degrees to the 
weſtward of his departure, he then directed his courſe 
more to the ſouthward, and got into the latitude of 27* 
20/, In this parallel they had light airs and foul winds, 
with a itrong northerly current, which led captain Ca- 
teret to conjecture, that he was near the land which 
Roggewein viſited in the year 1722, and called Eaftern 
land, and which ſome have ſuppoſed to be the ſame as a 
diſcovery before made by Davis; and in this conjecture 
concerning Eaſtern land he has been found to be per- 
fectly right, as captain Cook happened to fall in with this 
ſpot in the year 1774; and by che poſition he aſſigns it, 
our navigator appears to have been not more than a de- 
gree to the ſouthward of it. 

It was now the depth of winter in thoſe parts, and 
though they were near the tropic, the weather was dark, 
hazy, and cold, with frequent thunder and lightning, 
fleet and rain; the ſun was above the horizon about ten 
hours in the four-and-twenty, but many days were fre- 
quently paſſed without ſeeing him; and the weather was 
ſo thick, that when he was below it, the darkneſs was 
dreadful; and this obſcuration of the ſun ſometimes de- 
prived them, for a conſiderable time, of an opportunity for 
making an obſervation ; notwithſtanding which, they 
were obliged to carry all the ſail they could ſpread day 
and night, as the ſhip, making way ſo ſlowly, and the 
voyage being ſo long, they were expoſed to the danger of 
periſhing by famine. On Thurſday, the 2d of Juh, land 
was diſcovered to the northward, which appeared like a 
great rock riſing out of the ſea : it lies in latitude 25 2/ 
S. * longitude 133* 21' W. It was fo high, that it was 
ſeen at more than fifteen leagues diſtance, and was called 
Pitcairn's iſland, after a young gentleman of that name 
on board the ſhip, who firſt ſaw it . It ſeemed to be un- 
inhabited, and not to exceed five miles in circumference, 
but the weather was too tempeſtuous to attempt going 
on ſhore. 

The crew now began to be afflicted with the ſcurvy. 
Whilſt the ſhip lay in the Straits of Magellan captain 
Carteret had cauſed a little awning to be made, and co- 


vered it with a clean painted canvaſs, which he had for a 


floor-cloth in his cabin; and in this he caught ſo much 
rain-water, at a very {mall expence of trouble and at- 
tendance, that the people were never put to ſhort al- 
lowance of this important article during the voyage 1. 
This awning alſo afforded ſhelter from the inclemency 
of the weather; and to this precaution the captain im- 
putes the eſcape which the men had ſo long had from the 
ſcurvy. The ſurgeon likewiſe mixed a ſmall quantity 
of ſpirits of vitriol with the water which was thus 
preſerved. On the 11th, another iſland was ſeen, 
ſmall, low, and flat; but the ſhip could not fetch it. 
This was called The Biſhop of Oſnaburgh's Iſland; and 
as captain Wallis had given the ſame name to another 
iſland, that amiable prince holds two honorary fiefs in 
the Scuth Sea. It lies in latitude 22% S. longitude 
141* 34/ W. The next day two other ſmall iſlands 
came in view, on one of which the boat landed, but 
neither vegetables nor water could be procured ; there 
were, however, many birds upon it, ſo tame that they 
ſuffered themſelves to be taken by hand. Theſe iſlands 
lay near five degrees weſtward of the former ſpot, and 
about half a degree more to the northward. Captain 
Carteret was peculiarly unfortunate in having ſeen four 
iſlands, not one of which was capable of yielding any 
refreſhment to the ſhip's company, in the important 
articles of vegetables and water; in conſequence of 
which the men became very ſickly, and the ſcurvy made 
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flict, will appear to have been as great as the beſt fenen 
and the firmeſt minds were capable of making head again 

from the following deſcription which he gives of j;, 
perplexity, at the time we are ſpeaking of. Our (4,1 
of log-lines was now nearly expended, though we had 
already converted all our fiſhing-lines to the ſame ug, 
[ was for ſome time in perplexity how to ſupply ti, 
defect; but upon a very diligent enquiry, found that 
we had, by chance, a few fathom of thick untarred rope. 
This, which in our fituation was an ineſtimable tre... 
ſure, I ordered to be untwiſted ; but as the yarns were 
found to be too thick for our purpoſe, it became ye. 
cellary to pick them into oakham; and when this waz 
done, the moſt difficult part of the work remained ; for 
this oakham could not be ſpun into yarn, till, by comb. 
ing, it was brought into hemp, its original ſtate, This 
was not ſeaman's work, and if it had, we ſhould haye 
been at a loſs how to perform it for want of combs ; 
one difficulty therefore roſe upon another, and it was 
neceliary to make combs, before we could try our fill 
in making hemp. Upon this trying occaſion we were 
again ſenſible of the danger to which we were expoſed 
by the want of a forge : neceſſity, however, the fruitful 
mother of invention, ſuggeſted an expedient, The 
armourer was ſet to work to file nails down to a ſmooth 
point, with which was produced a tolerable ſuccedaneum 
for a comb; and one of the quarter-maſters was found 
ſufficiently ſkilled in the uſe of this inſtrument to render 
the oakham ſo ſmooth and even, that we contrived to 
ſpin it into yarn, as fine as our coarſe implements would 
admit; and thus we made tolerable log- lines, although 
we found it much more difficult than to make cordade 
of our old cables, after they had been converted into 
junk, which was an expedient which we had been 
obliged to practiſe long before, We had alſo long be- 
fore uſed all our ſewing ſail-twine; and if {knowing the 
quantity with which I had been ſupplied was altogether 
inadequate to the wants of ſuch a voyage) I had not 
taken the whole quantity that had been put on board to 
repair the ſeine into my own cuſtody, this deticiency 
might have been fatal to us all,” 

They had now ſailed over upwards of 110 degrees 
of longitude, without meeting with any ſpot of earch 
which could afford them relief; when on the 1oth of 
Auguſt, the veſſel ſprung a leak in the bows, which, 
being under water, it was impoſſible to come at whiltt 
at ſea, The ſcurvy continued to make great progrels ; 
and thoſe hands which were not rendered uſcicts by di 
eaſe, were worn down by. exceſſive labour, Their 
ſituation was then become in the higheſt degree perilous ; 
but two days after, at break of morn, land was diſcover- 
ed. T he ſudden tranſport of hope and joy which then 
ſucceeded to the ſtate of deſperation into which every 
one was ſinking,” ſays captain Carteret, ** can perhaps be 
only equalled by that which a criminal feels, who hcars 
a Cry of reprieve at the place of execution.” The 
land proved to be a cluſter of iſlands, of which captain 
Carteret counted ſeven, and believes there are many 
more. The Swalleto anchored on the north-eaſt ſide of 
one of them, when the natives ſoon appeared, ' hey 
were black, with woolly heads, like the negroes of 4/2, 
and ftark naked; but on the approach of a boat, they 
fled. Here was found a fine ſpring of water, but no 
vegetables for the reſtoration of the ſick. This report 
led the captain to ſeek out for a more advantageous fitua- 
tion; and the maſter being ſent in the cutter on ti: 
errand, was attacked by three or four hundred Indians, 
between whom, and thoſe who had landed, a very ſharp 
action was maintained for ſome time, and great deftruc- 
tion made among the Indians, who however maintained 
the fight with an obſtinate valour, diſcharging their at- 


great progreſs * them. When he got into the la- 
titude of 168. he firſt found the trade-wind. 
The difficulties with which this navigator had to con- 
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rows as well as the beſt diſciplined troops in Europe, Þ) 
platoons, in almoſt one continued flight, and wounding 


ſeveral of the party, who, as ſoon as they had appret10ndes 
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® It is erroneouſly laid down in Hawkeſworth*s Poyages, as in latitude 20 degrees 2 minutes, vol. i. p. 561. 
+ He afterwards periſhed in the Aurora. His father, major Pitcairn, of the marines, fell in the action at Purker's Hill, and died in de 


arms of another of his ſons. 


t This method of obtaining rain-water is conſtantly practiſed bv the Spaniſh ſhips, which annually croſs the South Seas from the i. 


nilas to Acapulca, and in their return, See Anſan Voxape. 
I . 
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hoſtile intention*, had retreated to the boat, The 


walter, and three of the beſt ſeamen in the ihip, aſter- 
ward died of their wounds. It appeared, from the evi- 
dence of the ſurvivors, that the Indians behaved with the 
greateſt confidence and friendſhip, until the matter ar ro. 
-antiy ordered the people who were with him, and had 
been gcnetouſly entertained in one of the houles, to cut 
down a cocoa-tree, and even perlifted in that order, not- 
withſtanding the natives diſcovered frrong marks of dif- 
dleaſure. The Indians hereupon withdrew, and muſter- 
ing their whole force, proved by their manner of attack, 
that their courage was equal to their courtely, After 
this diſaſter, captain Carteret dropped all thoughts of re- 
moving to a more eligible harbour, ang, w hilſt the ſhip 
continued in that Nation means were iound to leſten the 
leak. It was become abſolutely neceflary, for the preſer- 
vation of all on board, that water ſhould be procured ; 
but the only ſpring chat had been ſeen on the land was 
ſirted with a thick impenetrable wood, from whence 
the Indians could diſcharge their arrows unperceived; 
the captain was therefore reduced to the painful neceſſity 
of driving them from their hiding- plate, by diſcharging 
the ſhip's guns, which cauſed the lives of many of the 
natives to be ſacrificed ; for whilſt the people were water- 
ing there, their ears were aſſailed by dreadful groans from 
ſeveral parts of the wood, like thoſe of dying men. 

Captain Carteret had long been ii of an inflammatory 
and bilious diſorder, of a nature ſimilar to that which had 
ſcized captain aliis, which now obliged him to keep his 
bed; Mr. Gower, the lieutenant, was very ill; the gun 
ner, and thirty ſeamen, unfit for duty; the captain and 
lieutenant were the only perſons on board, ſince the loſs 
of the maſter, who were capable of navigating the ſhip 
home, fo that the commander was obliged to lay aſide all 
thoughts of proſecuting the voyage farther to the fouth- 
ward, which he had tiil then delig ned, as ſoon as the 
proper ſcaſon ſhould return. It has been already ob- 
ſerved, that he was unprovided with any toys, iron tools, 
or cutiery ware, which might have given him a chance 
for recovering the good-will of the natives, and citabliſh- 
ing a trafic with them for ſuch neceſlaries as they could 
have ſupplied. The captain therefore weighed anchor 
on the 17th of Auguſt, having called the place by the 
name of Egmont's ijland *, in honour of the earl, Mr. 
Carteret has no doubt of its being the ſame land as that 
to which the Spaniards have given the name of Santa 
Cruz. It is about fifty miles over from eaſt to welt, 
Gn the weſtern ſide of the iſland the inhabitants ap— 
peared to be innumerable. Theſe Indians are extremeiy 
nimble, vigorous, and active, and ſeem to be almoit 
equally qualified to live in the water as upon Jand, for 
they were in and out of their canocs every minute. Their 
common canoes are Capable of carrying about a dozen 
men, though three or four manage them with amazing 
Uexterity ; others of a large ſize were feen on the beach, 
with awnings or ſhades over them. The men are bold, 
even to temerity, and have a perſeverance which is not 
common among unciſfciplined ſavages, and which proved 
them to be deſcended from the ſame ſtock as thoſe which 
now inhabit the Philippine iſles, lying about forty-five de- 
grees more to the weitward, whoſe contempt of death 
vas really aſtoniſhing when the city of Janilla was de- 
tended againſt the Exgliſb commanded by Sir J/uliiam 
Draper, 

Wen the ſhip came to the weſtern ſide of the iſland, 
ne boat was ſert to examine an inlet; this the natives 
no ſooner faw, than a number of canoes fat off to attack 
her; an action enſued, in which a canoe was taken, 
which contained two Indians, one of whom was killed, 
and the other wounded ; the latter was brought on 
board the ſhip, and the ſurgeon, on examining his 
vounds, found that one of his arms was broken by a 
not, and that another bullet had paſſed through his 
head, and would prove mortal; he was therefore, by the 
Captain's order, put again into the canoc, and, dying as 
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he was, made ſhift to paddle toward the ſhore, He was 
a young man, of the common ſtature, aud, like all the 
relt of the people ſeen on this iſland, quite naked, His 
canoe was very imall, and of rude workmanſhip, being 
nothing more hau part of a trunk of a tree made hollow ; 


it had an cut-rigger, but none of the canoes had fails, 


\ 
T'wo of their bows and a bundle of their arrows were bro— 
cured the latter were pointed with flint, and av appcar- 
ance of any metal was icen among them. 

To ra'fe the mortification of thoſe en board to the 
higheſt pitch, hogs and poultry were ſeen in great abun- 
dance on Urte, wit cocon-nut trees, blantains, banane, 
and a variety of other vegetable productions. Great part 
of the crew were diſabled by ſficknefs, and the reſt were 
viſpirited by a continual ſuccelion of difappoinnacnts 
and vexations ; and it the men had all beer in health 
and ſpirits, there were not ofäcers to lead them on, or 
direct them in any entcrprize, nor ever to ſuperiatend 
che duties that were to.be performed on buard the thip ; 
the captain was therefure obliged to aban tou the hope of 
procuring any reireſhments here, and directcd the thip to 
be ſtecred north-weitv.ard, with a view to fall in with 
the land which Dany: deicribed b the name of News 
Britannia, and which was chen d Lan about twelve de- 
grees of longitude. In jo ciftr:1; ip a tunation it was 
not to be expected that Tir. C ttret ſhould exatrite the 
reſt of the iſlands that were meal G bot at which he 
touched; curiofity muſt yield ro the inſtinctive principle 
of ſelf-preſervation. He gave the gent ral name of Queer: 

,var/tte's iſlands to the woote cluſter, | 
of Een ſcagues W. N. W. from the north- 

Caitcru pont cf chi land, is au ifland of a ſtupenious 

height, and a cone the t. d 


Q 

figure: che top of it is ſhared 
like a funnel, from whenc- ſmoke was [zen to iſſue, but 
no flame; it was therefore called [4/253 i//ond, Captain 
Carteret does not lay down either che t ud: or longitude 
of Igmont ifland; but a little ſpet which lies to the touth- 
ward, and was called after lord Herbe +, is given as in 
latitude 11“ 107 S. longitude 16454 E. In the even- 
ing of Tucſday the 18th of Augujt 1767, they made fail 
from this iſland, with a freſh trade-wind from the caſt- 
ward. | 

On the 20th, a ſmall flat iſland was diſcovered, and 
named after Mr, Gower, the licutcnant : afterward two 
others were ſeen, which were named Simpſon and Carteret 
iſlands; the latter lies in latitude 8“ 26” S. longitude 
I59* 14 E. and is deſcribed as about fix leagues long 
from caſt to welt, Here a canoe was ſeized, the natives 
having attempted to cut off the ſhip's beat; in it there 
were found about an hundred cocoa-nuts, which were 
very acceptable: their appearance and arms were muc 
the ſame as thoſe Indian, who had been feen more to the 
eaſtward, only ſpears made an addition to their Weapons. 
By ſome ſigus which they made g inting to the mutkets, 
it was concluded that they were not wholly unacquainted 
with fire-arms. Their canoes weie of a very different 
ſtructure, and of a much larger tze, than tho'e feen at 
Egmaont ifland. Theſe three iflands, captain Cantat bee 
lieves, had never before been fe:n by an £&wurepear, 
He then ſtecred N. W. to avoid filling in with the 
main land too far to the ſoucthwaic, as a current was 
found to ſet in very ſtrongly in that direction; ard if the 
ihip had got into any gulph or deep bay, the crew was 
ſo ſickly, and the vellel fo bad, that it would bave been 
impoſlible to have ſtemmed the current, and got her out 
again. On the 22d of Auguſt, a marine, name Patrick 
Dwyer, fell into the ſea, and though every attempt was 
initantly made to recover him, the poor ic:llow tunk at 
once, and was ſeen no more. | 

On the 24th, the Swallzw fell in with nine iflands, 
ſtretching N. W. and S. E. about hftcen leagues, and ly— 
ing in latitude 45.30“ S8. longitude 154* i7” E. Theſe 
our navigator ſuppoſes to be the ſame wh:ch were ſeen 
by Tajman, and called by him Ohang Java. One of theſe 
iſlands is of conſiderable extent; the other eight are 
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Captain Carteret, in his chart, has glven A ſecond name to this iſland, or New Guernſey, in honour of the place of his birth, he being 4 


nattve of that ifland. 


. In the chart it is called Lord Howe: Maud, or New Fer/qy 3 another iſlet in its neighbowhood, Lord Edgecumbe”s Hand, or New 
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ear; anther, Ourry*s ifland, or New Alleraey. 
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ſcarcely better than large rocks, low and flat, covered | 


with wood, and abounding with inhabitants, who ex- 
actly reſembled thoſe which had been laſt ſeen, They 
have large canoes, which they navigate with a ſail. An- 
other iſland was ſeen in the night, fifteen leagues weſt- 
ward of the northernmoſt of the nine iſlands; it was 
called after Sir Charles Hardy, is of conſiderable extent, 
and, by the many fires which were ſeen, was thought to 
be well peopled. It is the opinion of this navigator, that 
there is much land in this part of the ocean not yet 
known; but it has not been thought an object of ſuffi- 
cient importance, in any future voyage of diſcovery 
made by the Engliſb, to go in ſearch of countries lying 
ſo near the equator, and whoſe inhabitants are deſtitute 
of the firſt and moſt eſſential accommodation, that of 
cloathing. M. de Sonnerat, indeed, a French navigator, 
was led to this vicinity, for the purpoſe of exploring 
countries, but his expedition was not crowned with any 
brilliant ſucceſs, 

In the morning of the 25th another iſland appeared, 
which received the name of //inchelſea, The next day 
another, which captain Carteret ſuppoſed to be the ſame 
which was ſeen by Schouten, and called by him the iſland 
of St. Fohn. Not many hours after, Nova Britannia ap- 
peared, and the ſhip entered what was thought to be a 
deep bay or gulph, which Dampier had diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of St, George's Bay, latitude 5˙ S. longitude 
152 19 E. Here they caſt anchor, whilit the boats 
went to ſearch for a good harbour; which, when they 
returned, and reported to have found, the united ftrenoth 
of the whole ſhip's company was not able to weigh the 
anchor; and it was not until the next day, when their 
ſtrength was ſomewhat rec: ui. chat it was brought 
up *, and it was then found to have been fo much in- 
jured, as to be totally unſerviceable. No fiſh could be 
caught, either by the ſeine or hook and line ; ſome rock 
oyſters, and cockles of a very large ſize, were however 
obtained, and in the country ſome cocoa-nuts, with 
wood and water. The upper part of the tree which bears 
the cocoa-nut is called the cabbage, which 1s a white, 
criſp, juicy ſubſtance z if eaten raw it taſtes ſomewhat 
like a cheſnut, but when boiled is ſuperior to the beſt 
parſnip, This was cut ſmall into the broth which was 
made of the portable ſoup, and being thickened with 
ſome oatmeal, made a molt comfortable meſs : for each 
of theſe cabbages they were forced to cut down a 
tree, which was done with great regret, but the de- 
predation on the parent ſtock was unavoidable. This, 
with the milk of the nut, relieved the ſick preſently, and 
recovered them very faſt, Here was found the nutmeg- 
tree in great plenty: they did not appear to be the beſt 
ſort, which may be partly owing to their growing wild, 
and partly to their being too much in the ſhade of taller 
trees : all the different ſorts of palm were alſo found. 
Theſe almoſt expiring navigators likewiſe received great 
refreſhment from the fruit of a tall tree, that reſembles 
a plum, and particularly that which in the Vell Indies 
is called the Jamaica plum. Here were ſeen many trees, 
ſhrubs, and plants, altogether unknown ; but no eſculent 
vegetables of any kind. In the woods, a large bird with 
black plumage was ſeen, which made a noiſe ſomewhat 
like the barking of a dog. The only quadrupeds ſeen 
by the people of the Stalluo, were two of a [mall ſize, 
which were ſuppoſed to be dogs, they were very wild, 
and ran with great ſwiftneſs. None of the human race 
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were noticed, but ſeveral deferted habitations. Ry the 
ſhells ſcattered about them ſceming not to have been !,,. 
taken out of the water, with ſome {ticks half burnt, a 
the embers of a fire, it appeared that the natives hs 
but juſt left the place when the ſhip arrived, or mae 
probably they had fled at its approach. If the people 
may be judged of from the appearance of their dwell. 
ings,” ſays captain Carteret, ** they muſt ſtand low even 
in the ſcale of ſavage life, for they were the moſt miſe- 
rable hovels we had ever ſeen.” A little iſland in this 
bay was called Wallis's land. The harbour in which 
the ſhip lay, received the name of Exgliſb Cove; and 
here, captain Carteret took poſleſhon of the country, 
with all its iſlands, bays, ports, and harbours, for the 
King his maſter ; nailing upon a high tree a piece gf 
board, faced with lead, on which was engraved an Ex- 
gliſb union, with the name of the ſhip, and her com- 
mander; the name given to the cove; and the time of 
coming in and failing out of it f. He afterward 
changed his ſtation for another harbour, which was 
called after himſelf, The refre{hments which were here 
to be procured, would haye deterinined captain Carteret 
to have continued longer, had not the ſeaſon of the year 
made the ſhorteſt delay dangerous, as the lives of all on 
board depended on the ſhip reaching Batavia whilft the 
monſoon continued to blow from the eaſtward f. "Thr 
was indeed time enough for any other ſhip to have gone 
three times the diſtance ; but that time was ſcarce tuth« 
cient for the Swall5wy, in the condition ſhe then was. 
The manner in which the wind blew from the E. 8. E. 
rendered it impoſſible for captain Carteret to pet round 
the land, and follow the track of his predeceſſor in that 
navigation; he was therefore compelled to attempt a 
paſſage to the weſtward, which led to the diſcovery, that 
what has been called Sz. George's Bay, and was thought to 
be formed by two points of one and the ſame iſland (one 
of which points was named by Dampier, Cape St. George, 
the other Cape Orford) was really a channel between two 


iſlands, the largeſt of which lies to the ſouthward ; and 


this captain Carteret left in poſſeſſion of its former name 
of New Britain, on which the appearance of a volcano 
was ſeen; notwithſtanding which it ſeemed to be well 
inhabited, To the northern iſland, which accident had 
thus detached from the other, captain Carteret, in con- 
formity to the nomination of Dampier, gave the name 
of New Ireland; the latitude of which is 4* 97S. lon- 
_— 151% 20 E. it is about eighty leagues in length, 
Vhen he had aſcertained the ſuppoſed bay to be a ſtrait, 
(to complete the alluſion to his country) he called it &.. 
George's Channel. —On the 12th of September, a fine large 
iſland was diſcovered, which formed a ſtrait or paſſage 
with New Ireland: this was called after the ear! of 
Sandwich, Some canoes, having about 150 men on 
board, put off from the former to the ſhip, and ex- 
changed ſome trifles with great caution, and without 
venturing to come on board, One of theſe canoes was 
not leſs than ninety feet Jong, being very little ſhorter 
than the ſhip, although formed of a fingle tree. This 
was rowed or paddled by thirty-three men; and had 
ſome carved ornaments about it. In general, they were 
long and very narrow, with an out-rigger, Some were 


very neatly made, Theſe people are black, and wool'y ' 


headed, like negroes ; but had not their flat noſes aud 
thick lips. They were ſtark naked. Their heads wer: 
very curiouſly beſmeared with white powder, which or- 


— 


An inſtance of debility ſomewhat ſimilar, is related in commodore Anſon's voyage, when the Centurion arrived at Tinian, See F. 2705 


# the 12mo edition. 


+ About a twelvemonth after this, M. de Bougainville happened to touch at this harbour, in almoſt as deſperate a condition as capiai! 
Carteret and his men: he gave this harbour the name of Port Praſiia. He found here part of captain Carteret's inſcription, which had 
probably been taken down and maimed by the natives. To the animal productions of the country enumerated by captain Carteret, tie 
French officer adds, that five or ſix wild boars were ſeen, They killed ſome pigeons of great beauty; their plumage was green and gold, 
their necks and bellies of a greyiſh white, with a ſmall creſt on the head : he, as well as the Exgliſh voyager, deſcribes a bird whoſe cry ex- 
aCtly reſerybled the barking of a dog. Enormous ants, he relates, ſwarmed in ſuch numbers about the thatchpalm, and cabbage-t1ecs, 


as ohiiged the people to quit ſeveral aſter they had felled them, 


He delcribes the pepper-tice as common here. A very extraordinary 


inſcet of the mantis genus, was caught; it was about three inches Jong, and almoſt every part of its body was of ſuch a texture, % t 
appear like a leaf, even when cloſely viewed; each of its wings formed one half of a leaf; and when the two were cloſed together, tl” 
appeared like an entire leaf. The under fide of its body reſeinbled a leaf of a more dead colour than the upper one; it had two ante; 
and fix legs, of which the upper joints were likewiſe ſimilar to parts of leaves. M. de Bougainville preſented it to the King's cabinet, Pi. 
ler ved in ſpirits. Whilſt he remained on ſhore here, on the 22d of July 1768, ſeveral ſhocks of an earthquake were felt, which laſted alu” 
two minutes, and were very diſtinctly noticed on board the ſhips, as well as on ſhore. Here is a prodigious caſcade, precipitated through 
val rocks, which diverſity the fall of water. Bougainville Yogage, p. 330 and 336. 


{ This they did not do. 
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nament was likewiſe imparted to their beards; moſt of 
them had ſtuck a feather, which appeared to have been 
taken from the tail of the dunghill cock, juſt above 
one ear. They were armed with ſpears, and long ſticks 
or poles, like the quarter-ſtaff, but no bows or arrows 
were ſeen among them. They were obſeryed to have a 
very watchful eye on the muſkets, as if they apprehended 
danger from them, ſo that probably they are not wholly 
unacquainted with the effects of fire-arms, The fiſhing 
nets and cordage which they had with them ſeemed to 
be very well made, f ; 

Sandwich Iſland lies in 2? 5J/ S. longitude 149? 17” E. 
to the weſtward of New Ireland; and over againſt its 
coaſt lies a fine large iſland, which received the name of 
New Hanover. Between thele two iflands, is a trait, 
or paſſage, running to the N. E. this was called Byron's 
Strait. About eight leagues to the weſtward of New 
Hanover, were ſeen ſix or ſeven ſmall iſlands, which were 
called by the name of the duke of Portland. St. George's 
Channel was found to be a much better and ſhorter paſ- 
ſage, whether from the eaſtward or the weſtward, than 
round to the northward of New Ireland; the diſtreſs 
therefore which puſhed captain Carteret upon this diſ- 
covery, as he himſelf ſays, inay probably be, in its con- 
ſequences, of great advantage to future navigators, eſpe- 
cially as there can be no doubt, but that refreſhments of 
every kind may eafily be procured from the natives who 
inhabit either of the coaſts of the channel, as well as 
the iſlands which lie near them, for beads, ribands, look- 
ing-glafles, and eſpecially iron tools, and cutlery ware, 
of which they are immoderately fond; he adds, “ and 
with which, to our great misfortune, we were not fur- 
niſhed.” The whole length of St. George's Channel is 
about one hundred leagues. The deſcription of the 
country, its productions and people, would have been 
much more full and circumſtantial, if the captain had 
not been ſo much enfeebled and diſpirited by ſickneſs, as 
almoſt to fink under the duty that, for want of officers, 
devolved upon him; for he was obliged, when ſcarce able 
to crawl, to keep watch and watch, and ſhare other 
duties with his lieutenant, whoſe health alſo was greatly 
impaired, 

The day after they had cleared St. George's Channel, 
land became viſible to the W. N. W. which was found, 
on approaching it, to be an iſland of conſiderable extent; 
another ſoon came in fight to the N. E. of the firſt, 
which was little more than a large rock above the water. 
No obſervation of the ſun could be obtained for many 
days, ſo that the exact fituation of theſe iſlands was 
not aſcertained. As the ſhip proceeded to the welt- 
ward, more land was diſcovered, conſiſting of many 
iſlands, lying to the ſouthward of the large one which 
was hrit diſcovered. A conſiderable number of canoes, 
with ſeveral hundred people on board, came oft and 
paddled toward the {hip. One of them, in which were 
ſeven men, came very near ; ſome of the few trifles 
which were in the ſhip were then held up to them, but 
without effect, for when they came within reach they 
threw their lanees with great force. As captain Car- 
teret thought it better to prevent than to repreſs a general 
attack, he fired ſome muſkets, and one of the ſwivel 
guns, which killed or wounded ſome of them, and 
cauſed the whole armament to retire precipitately. In 
one of the ſkirmiſhes which happened with the natives 
in theſe parts, a canoe was taken, after it had been de- 
ſerted by thoſe on board; it was full fifty feet long, 
although one of the ſmalleſt that came to the attack, 
rudely made out of one tree, but with an out- rigger: 
it contained fix fine fiſh, a turtle, ſome yams, and a few 
other eatables. Theſe Indians chew bectle-nut, and go 
quite naked, except ſome rude ornaments of ſhells ſtrung 
together, which they wear round their legs and arms : 
thele alſo were powdered, and ſuperadded to which 
their faces were painted with white fireaks *. Twenty 
or thirty iſlands of conſiderable extent belong to this 
cluſter, one of which, in particular, would make a large 
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kingdom, being eighteen leagues long, in the direction 


— 


of eaſt and weſt. Captain Carteret gave the general 
name of The Admiralty Iſlands to the whole group; but 
the bad condition of the ſhip entirely prevented any 
examination of them. Their appearance is ſaid to be 
very inviting, being cloathed with the moſt beautiful 
verdure. Captain Carteret ſuppoſes the middle one of 
the largeſt to lie in latitude 2“ 187 S. longitude 
146" 44” E. and thinks it probable that they produce 
many valuable articles of trade, particularly ſpices, as 
they lie in the ſame climate and latitude with the A- 
luccas, This favourable report has not however in- 
duced any of the future navigators to pay a viſit to theſe 
parts, ſo that they remain yet to be explored. Two ſmall 
iflands were ſeen on the 19th, which were called by the 
names of Durewr and Matty, latitude 1* 45 S. longi- 
tude 143% 2/ E.— On the 24th of September, two other 
ſmall iſlands appeared to the ſouth-weſt, but at the diſ- 
tance of four or five leagues, theſe were called Stephens's 
[/lands, after the ſecretary to the admiralty. The next 
day three others came in view, from whence ſeveral 
canoes put off, the Indians in which made ſigns of 
peace, and came on board without the leaſt appearance 
of fear or diſtruſt, They exchanged a few cocoa-nuts, 
which were every thing they. had with them, for ſome 
pieces of an iron hoop, of which the captain gave one 
of them three ſmall portions, each about four inches 
long, which threw him into an ecſtacy of joy little 
ſhort of diſtraction : the changes of countenance, and 
extravagance of geſture, by which the violence of his 
feelings was expreſſed, highly gratified the giver. ** For 
iron tools,“ captajn Carteret ſays, „he is very ſure, he 
might have purchaſed every thing upon the iſland which 
could have been brought away,” ſuch is their immoderate 
fondneſs for that metal, of which they did not appear 
to be unacquainted, for they called it Parram; and they 
ſignified by ſigns, that a ſhip like the Swallow ſome- 
times touched at their iflands for refreſhments. They 
are of the Indian copper-colour (the firſt of that com- 
plexion that had been ſeen in theſe parts) with fine long 
black hair, and little beard, for they were continually 
plucking the hair from the chin and upper lip by the 
roots. Their features were pleaſing ; they were of the 
common ſtature, but nimble, vigorous, and active, to a 
ſurpriſing degree, running up to the maſt-head much 
faſter than the ſeamen, Their diſpoſition was free and 
open, they ate and drank whatever was given them 
went without heſitation into every part of the ſhip, and 
were as familiar and merry with the crew, as if the 
had been long and intimately acquainted. Theſe Indi- 
ans are not quite naked; though they had only a ſlight 
covering for the waiſt, which conſiſted of a narrow piece 
of fine matting: their canoes were very well and neatly 
made, having an hollow tree for the bottom, and planks 
for the ſides, with a fail of fine matting, and an out- 
rigger: their ropes and netting were alſo very good. 

When night came on, and the ſhip was leaving the 
iſland, one of thoſe natives who were on board, inſiſted 
upon continuing there, and was not to be diverted from 
his purpoſe by any thing which his companions could 
ſay or do, backed with the repreſentations of the cap- 
tain z who, however, would not forcibly expel him the 
ſhip, but ſuffered him to accompany them, thinking it 
poſſible that he might be the means of making ſome 
uſeful diſcovery, for the obtaining of which, fickneſs 
and a long courſe of keen diſtreſs had not extinguiſhed 
his ſolicitude, From this volunteer exile he learnt, that 
there were other iſlands to the northward, the inhabitants 
of which he ſaid had iron, and always killed his country- 
men when they could ſeize upon them out at ſea. The 
captain called this Indian, Foſeph Freewill, from his readi- 
neſs to undertake the voyage; and gave the ſame name 
to the iſland from whence he came, which lies 50 mi- 
nutes north of the line, and in 137 51” E. longitude, 
This poor fellow ſoon ſickened, and died within two 
months after he had come on board, at the iſland of Ce- 
lebes, with moſt of the productions of which place he 
ſcemed to be well acquainted. 


— 


of Captain Cook afterwards found the inhabitants of Yan Diemen's Land, which is near 40 degrees more to the ſouthward, ornamented in 


the ſame faſhion, 


On 
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On the 2$th of September, being in latitude 2* 5J N. 
longitude 136® 10' E. the Swallow fell in with a very 
dangerous ſhoal, which is about eleven or twelve miles 
in circuit, and ſurrounded with ſmall ſtones, that juſt 
ſhew themſelves above water. Among other diificulites 
and misfortunes which theſe unprovided navigators ex- 
perienced, one was, that they had no ſmall boat on 
board, an article which the captain had applied for in 
vain, when he was ſetting out upon his voyage, fo that 
he could not try the currents, as he had a ſtrong deſire to 
do; but he is of opinion, that when a current ſets to 
the ſouthward, it inclines to the eaſt, and when north- 
ward, to the weſt, — The principles by which currents 
are actuated are at preſent as wholly unknown, as the 
laws by which the tides are governed were inſcrutable 
before Sir 1/aac Newton promulgated them. It is re- 
ſerved for ſome future luminary of the higher order of 
human intc]ligencies to reveal this perplexing fecret, 

On the 13th of October, in 5 187 N. latitude, the 
wind became variable, blowing by turns from every 
point of the compaſs, On the 20th, being in latitude 
8, the wind blew with ſuch violence, that they were 
obliged to lay to for fixty-four hours. This gale, the 
eaptain ſuppoſed to be the ſhifting of the monſoon ; it 
drove the ſhip, whilſt ſhe lay to, a whole degree north- 
ward, altho' the current ran to the ſouthward. 

On the 26th, the ſhip came within fight of Mindanao, 
the moſt ſouthern of the Philippine Iſles, and fought for 
a bay on the ſouth-eaſt fide of the iſland, which is de- 
ſcribed by Damprer, but none ſuch could be found; and 
the deſcription which that navigator gave of this coaſt 
was found to be erroneous in ſeveral particulars. On 
this ifland is a peak of ſtupendous height, which riſes 


into the clouds like a tower; there is another very high 


hill, the top of which has the funnel-ſhape of a volcano, 
but neither fire nor ſmoke were ſeen to be emitted from 
it. Here the Dutch have a ſettlement ; and thro” their 
inſtigations it was ſuppoſed that the natives were pre- 
vented from furniſhing the ſhip with ſuch refreſhments 
as were needed, and which had been promiſed to be ſent 
off.—IIl-fated beings ! who are alike the ſport of ſavage 
and civilized mankind ! Even thoſe whoſe ſituation ex 
poſes them to the like calamities, inſenſible as the ele- 
ments with which thou haſt ſo long conflicted, labour to 
make deſtruction await thee, at the very moment when 
the termination of thy ſufferings might have been hoped 
for 

Thus deprived of relief, Mr. Carteret ſtretched away 
toward Batavia; but in paſſing the narrow ſea between 
the iſlands of Borneo and Celebes, the ſhip was a fort- 
night in failing eight-and-twenty leagues. The ravages 
of the ſcurvy were now univerſal, there not being one 
individual on board that was free; and the winds and 
currents were ſo hard, that they in vain toiled to reach a 
place of refreſhment. Thus ſituated, the mind partici- 
pated in the ſufferings of the body, and an univerſal de- 
iſpondency was reflected from one countenance to an- 
other, eſpecially among thoſe who were not able to 
come upon deck. In this dreadful ſituation, they con- 
tinued until the 10th of December. Perhaps,“ ſays 
captain Carteret, ** it is not very eaſy for the moſt fertile 
imagination to conceive, by what our danger and diſtreſs 
could poſhbly be increaſed ; yet, debilitated, ſick, and 
dying as we we'e, in fight of land that we could not 
reach, and expoſed to tempeſts that we could not reſiſt, 
we h:d the additional misfortune to be attacked by a 
pirzte. That this unexpected miſchief might loſe none 
of its force, it happened at midnight, when the darknefs 
that might almo!t be felt, could not fail to co-operate 
with Whatever tended to produce confuſion and terror. 
This ſudden attack, however,” he adds, rather rouſed 
than depreiied us; and though our enemy attempted to 
board us before we could have the leaſt apprehenſion 
that an encmy was near, we defeated his purpoſe. He 
then plied us with what we ſuppoſed to be ſwivel guns 
and ſmall arms, very briſkly ; but though he had the 


{tart of us, we toon returned his ſalute with ſuch effect, 
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that ſhortly after he ſunk, and all on board periſh,q » 
The captain afterward learned that the veitel Which han 
periſhed belonged to a freebooter, who had more +] 
thirty of them under his command. 

It was become neceflary to wait for the return of the 
ca{lern monſoon, and the thiſting of the current, in © (+ 
to reach, Batavia ; thirteen of the crew had died, hüte 


it] 


| more were at the point of death, and the only chance which 


remained of preſerving the lives of thofe on board, vas 
to reach Macuſſur, the principal ſettlement of the He 
on the iſland of Celebes. Here he anchored, about {yr 
miles from the town, on the 15th of December. I be 
ſame adverſe fortune which had attended theſe ſufferer; 
throughout the voyage, hovered over them here, The 
captain had no ſooner caſt anchor, than he addrefieq a 
letter to the governor, repreſenting the diftreſsful fate of 
the ſhip's company, entreating permiſſion to purchaſe 
ſuch refreſhments as were requiſite, that the ſhip might 
be laid up in harbour, and himſelf with his people 
accommodated on ſhore, until the change of i{caton 
ſhould give him an opportunity to proceed on his voyage. 
To thete requiſitions the Dutch governor ſternly replicd, 
by ſending orders to the captain, that he ſhould imme. 
diately depart; and it was owing to the ſpirited conduct 
of Mr. Carteret, who threatened to run the ſhip a- 
ground under the walls of the town, and fell the lives 
of all on board as dearly as he could, and thereby bring 
upon them the diſgrace of having reduced a friend and 


an ally to ſuch an act of deſperation, that more hu- 


- 


manity was afterward ſhewn ;z and he was actually pro- 
ceeding to put this threat into execution, when the 20- 
vernor thought fit to change his conduct, and {end a de- 
putation of the principal officers, with a ſupply of pia 
vions. It appears, that the Silat was the firſt Eu- 
gib man of war which had vifited that port; and a 
ſutpicion that ſhe had been at the ſpice iſlands, oc- 
cahoned this outrage upon Jecorum. At length the go- 
vernor'g nermition was obtained, that the ſhip ſhould be 
aid up „a commodious bay, called Boxthain, about 
tairty eagucs to the ſou; ealt of /dacafſar . Here the 
1p continued irom the 20th of December 1767, to the 
224 of [Jay 1768; in which time information was Ic» 
cei,ed of he Heifbin having been at Batavia. It ap- 
pears highly probable, from ſome facts which are ftated 
by captain Cartaet, that a deſign was formed by the 
Dutco governor, in conjunction with the king of By 
(one of the covatry powers in alliance) to cut off the 
tnglfn, and Ice upon the ſhip, whilſt lying here; and 
that rng unremitting viviiance of th. cthcers and men 
prevented the a.tumpt bing made. The ſhip being ſtill 
exirencly leaky, captain Carteret was obliged ts put 
into Batavia again to refit. Here he anchored on the 
3d of June, and continued until the 1.5th of Sepicn:d:r ; 
the defects of the ſhip, on examination, being found 
much greater than were expected; and it was with dif— 
ficulty that the captain prevented her being condemned 
by the Dutch carpenters as unſerviceable, Much pains 
were taken to draw froin captain Carteret a declaration 
under his hand, acquitting the governor at Aaca//ar 
of the flagitious deſign of cutting him oft ; but 10 
improper compliances could be obtained from this in- 
trepid officer, whole very ſpirited behaviour to the Hata- 
vian governor, in refuſing to pay him an extravagant 
humage, which is exacted of the captains of al: mer- 
chant ſhips which touch there, we have related in page 
117 of the firſt volume of this Work, where an account 
is given of the Dutch ſettlement at Batavia, When the 
Swallow left this port, four-and-twenty of the ſcam cn 
which were brought out from Europe had died, and tie 
lame number were then very ill, ſeven of whom died en 
the paſſage to the Cape; but captain Carteret was ſo hayp! 
as to procure a number of Engliſh ſeamen here, WAiöͤl 
recruited the ſtrength that had been waſted on ts 
voyage f. He wooded and watered at Prince's Iſlamde ii 
the Straits of Sunda; and on the 28th of Nv: 


1768, entered Table Bay, at the Cape of Good Loge. The 
recovery of his people inade it neceſſary for him to con- 


— 


For a deſcription of the iſland of Celebes, ſee vol. i. p. 105. 
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Perhaps he took on board the remainder of the crew of the Falmouth, which captain Vallis had left dere; but he does not fu #0» 
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tinue here until the 6th of January 1769, when he ſet | tranſaction, * that an artful attempt to draw him into a 


fail for Europe, touching at St. Helena and the iſland of | breach of his obligation to ſecrecy, whilſt the French 
Aſcenſion, at the latter of which he procured as many tur- | commander impoſed a fiction, that he might not violate 


tles as his ſhip could well ſtow, from four hundred to fix | his own, was neither liberal nor juſt.” The Swallow 


hundred weight each. _ | anchored at Sp/thead on the 20th of March 1769, having 
In the farther proſecution of his voyage, M. de Bou- | been abſent two years and ſeven months; in which time 
ainville *, whoſe frequent traces of the Engliſb navigators | one-third of thoſe who had gone out in her had died et- 
had very remarkably occurred in the courſe of the three | ther by ſickneſs or caſualties. 
voyages which they had made round the world, came in| If we conſider the many impediments which lay in the 
fight of the Swallow, and took much pains to ſpeak to her. | way of captain Carteret, beyond what any other navigator 
He was returning from his voyage round the world in the | had to ſtruggle with, we muſt allow that this voyage does 
Bourdeuſe, havin left the Etoile at the Mauritius; he too great honour to the conductor of it. Indeed, our officer 
had touched at t e iſland of Aſcenſion, where he found a | ſeems to have been animated with the true ſpirit of diſeo- 
bottle which captain Carteret had left, with a paper in- very, and to have poſſeſſed ſuch an uncommon ſhare of 
cloſed, in which was written, as is uſual, the name of his | fortitude and perſeverance, as nothing ſhort of death 
ſhip, the day he left the iſland, and the voyage he had | could ſubdue. In following him through this voyage, our 
made, He ſent an officer on board, in order to receive | aſtoniſhment is excited, not at the number and impor- 
ſome letters which were to be conveyed to France, who, | tance of the diſcoveries made, but that ſuch wants, ſuch 
under colour of general converſation, endeavoured to ob- | embarraſſments, and ſuch dangers as theſe neglected and 
tain information concerning the route and incidents of the | devoted people had to encounter, ſhould have been over- 
voyage, whilſt by a ſtring of plauſible fictions he con- | come, in a ſhip which had been thirty years in the ſervice ! 
cealed their own ; but captain Carteret could not be | It is really ſurpriſing how it came to paſs, that ſo able and 
brought to be communicative, fo that all theſe endeavours | gallant an officer ſhould have been ſo cruelly treated, 
proved fruitleſs : on the other hand, the crew of the | when ſent upon a ſervice, which, in every other inſtance, 
boat in which the officer had arrived, ſoon imparted all | has been particularly attended to, and received the moſt 
they knew to the Engliſb ſailors who converſed with | ample ſupplies; 
them. Captain Carteret obſerves very juſtly on this 
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This gentleman made a voyage to Faulkland's lands, called by the French, after the Dutch, Mauritiur, in the year 1765 ; and was ſeen 
by commodore Byron, in the Straits of Magellan, as we have related in that voyage. Soon after his return home, he failed from L'Orient, in 

ovember 1766, on board the Bourdeuſe frigate, attended by the Etoile ſloop, on a voyage of diſcovery, and to encompals the world: but be- 
ing baffled in his attempts to paſs the Straits of Magellan, he returned to the eaſtern coaſt of South America, and wintered at Buenos Ayre:. On 
the return of the ſeaſon, he renewed his attempt with better ſucceſs, touched at the iſland of Juan Fernandez, where he flayed two months; 
followed captains Vallis and Carteret, in the manner already related, and, by ſucceſsfully completing his delign, became the firſt native of 
France who had gone round the world, at leaſt in one comtinued voyage. The hiſtory of this exploit he has written in a very pleaſing and 


philoſophic manner, 
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VOYAGES ko 


P. IV. 


Lieutenant Cool's Voyage round the World, in The Endeavour Bark. 


preferred to the Kingh in February 1768, fetting 
forth the advantages whick-would be derived to ſcience, 
if an accurate obſervation of the tranſit of Venus over 
the ſun (which, according to aſtronomical obſervations, 
was to happen in June 1769) was taken in ſome part of 
the South Sea, the Lords Commiſſioners of the Admi- 
ralty were directed to provide a ſhip, for the purpoſe of 
conveying ſuch obſervers as the Society ſhould think 
fit to nominate, to the South Sea and in the beginning 
of April following, the Society received a letter from the 
ſecretary of the Admiralty, informing it, that a bark 
of 370 tons had been taken up for that purpoſe, This 
veſſel was called “ The Endeavour,” and the command 
of her given to lieutenant Fames Cook, a gentleman of 
undoubted abilities in aſtronomy and navigation; who 
was ſoon after appointed by the Royal Society, with Mr. 
Charles Green, a gentleman who had long been aſſiſtant 
to Mr, Bradley, at the Royal Obſervatory at Greenwich, 
to obſerve the tranſit. Mr. (now Sir Jeſeph) Banks, a 
gentleman of large fortune, and zealouſly devoted to the 
acquiſition of knowledge, in purſuit of which, no 
hardſhips were conſidered as ſevere, or danger beheld 
with diſmay, accompanied by Dr. Selander, a native of 
Sweden, and a learned diſciple of the great Linnæus, em- 
barked on this expedition, 

The Endeavour had been built for the coal-trade ; 
and was on many accounts preferred before a ſhip of 
any other conſtruction for the ſervice to which ſhe was 
deſtined, Her complement of officers and men was, 
lieutenant C204 the commander, with two lieutenants un- 
der him, a maſter and a boatſwain, with each two mates, 
a ſurgeon and a carpenter, with each one mate, a gunner 
and cook, a clerk and ſteward, two quarter-maſters, an 
armourer, a ſail-maker, three midſhipmen, forty- one able 
ſeamen, twelve marines, and nine ſervants; in all 
eighty- five perſons, beſides the commander. Mr. Banks 
took with him two draftſmen, one to delineate views 
and ſubjects, the other to paint ſuch ſubjects of natural 
hiſtory as might offer; together with a ſecretary and 
four ſervants, two of whom were negroes. She was 
victualled for eighteen months ; took on board ten car- 
riage and twelve ſwivel guns, with good ſtore of ammu- 
nition, and other neceſſaries. By the inſtructions given 
to the commander, after the aſtronomical obſervation 
ſhould be made, he was to proſecute the deſign of mak- 
ing diſcoveries in the South Sca. The voyage was un- 
dertaken with great advantages, by the opportune ar- 
rival of captain Wallis, not many weeks before they 
failed ; for by this means, King George's Iſland, which 
he had diſcovered, and which has been ſince better 
known by its primitive name of Otaheite, was pointed 
out as the moſt eligible ſpot for making the obſerva- 
tion. 

Mr. Cool, who was about to diſplay his uncommon 
. talents in the moſt adyantageous manner, was then in 
the forty-ſecond year of his age. He had from his youth 
been trained to the ſea, by ſerving in the coal-trade, At 
the commencement of hoſtilities with France, in the year 
1755, he entered into the king's ſervice, and ſerved un- 
der Sir Hugh Palliſer, who ſoon faw his merit, and in- 
troduced him on the quarter-deck, Three years after, 
he had riſen to be maſter of The Northumberland, the 
flag-ſhip of lord Colville, when he commanded the fleet 
on the coaft of America. Whilſt in this capacity, during 
a hard winter, he firſt read Euclid; and applied himſelf to 
the ſtudy of the mathematics and aſtronomy, without 
any other aſhſtance than what a few books, and his own 
natural genius and induſtry afforded him. His great 
merit cauſed Sir Charles Saunders, who ſucceeded to the 
command in chief, to intruſt to him the ſuperintendence | 


N conſequence of a in which the Royal Society | 
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of moſt of the important nayal ſervices : he it was wh, 
piloted the boats to the attack of Montmorency; he con. 
ducted the embarkation to the heights of Abrahay ; oy. 
amined the paſlage, and laid buoys for the ſecurity of the 
large ſhips in proceeding up the river. The courage 
and addreſs which he diſplayed in theſe ſervices, gained 
him the warm patronage of Sir Charles Sawnders wid | 
Colville. At the concluſion of the war, he was 2 
pointed to ſurvey the gulph of St. Laurence und 
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coaſts of Newfoundland; in which ſervice he us 
88 until the year 1767, when he was fixed upon by 

ir Edward Hawke, who then preſided zt the Admiralty 
Board, to command the preſent expedition *. 


SWF I. 


From the Endeavour leaving England, to her Def artyre 
from Otaheite. Hiſtory of Tupia. 


HE Endeavour failed in Fuly 1768: Mr, Cost 
touched at Madeira and Rio de Fantiro, Cho fins 
rather to double Cape Hern, than navigate through the 
Straits of Magellan, on the 14th of January, 17 9, be 
entered the Strait of La Maire. It was then thc :: 
of the ſummer ſeaſon, anſwering to the middle of dur 
July; but, notwithſtanding they were no farther to the 
ſouthward than the 54 of Jatitude, yet here Mr, Paris 
and Dr, Slander narrowly efc:ped periſhing by the ſe- 
verity of the ſeaſon, in an excurſion which they made 
up the country; as was related in treating of Terra 1: 
Fuego, in our ſecond volume, page 779. 
On the 26th, our navigator took his departure from 
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| Cape Horn, and proceeded in a ſouth-weſt directio. 


with pleaſant weather. The fartheſt ſouthern latitude 
which he made, was 60* 53, longitude 74* 3007; ani on 
the 13th of February, he had reached 49* 32 © latitude, 
and go* 37“ W. longitude, having been ſcarce more 
weeks than commodore Anſon was months, in entering 
the South Sea. He then bent his courſe directly to the 
iſland of Otabeite, and in his way thither diſcovered ſe— 
veral low iſlands, to which he gave names: ſuch as La— 
goon Iſland, Thrumbcap, Bow Iſland, The Groups, Bird, and 
Chain Iſlands. So proſperous was his voyage, that he 
reached the place of his deſtination on the 10th of 4pril, 
which was three months before the important obſerva— 
tion was to be made,—]t has been already premiſcd, 
that a regular account of all the new-diſcovered coun— 
tries, their productions, and the manners of their inha— 
bitants, will be given, in a digeſted geographical order, 
after having finiſhed the hiſtorical narrative of the voy- 
ages; we ſhall therefore relate here only a few incidental 
circumſtances which occurred whilſt the Endeavour lay 
at Otaheite. 

Among the natives who firſt viſited the ſhip on its 
arrival, was an eiderly man, of the rank of an ea ee, cr 
chief, whom Mr. Gore (now ſecond lieutenant) imme— 
diately recognized as the friendly Indian, who had been 
ſo eſſentially ſerviceable in eſtabliſhing a good police on 
the former viſit ; and whoſe {on was to have embarked 
with captain Mallis. His name was now found to be 
Owhaw ; he received every mark of attention and 1C- 
ſpect from the gentlemen of the ſhip : but whether i: 
aroſe from ſome diſguſt which he conceived, in conſe— 
quence of an unhappy ſkirmiſh between a ſentinel and 
ſome of the natives, in which however this chief bore 
no part; or that the preſence of ſome of the ſuperior 
chiefs, who ſoon became conſtant gueſts, made him f:cl 
himſelf degraded below his former conſequence ; ſo it 
was, that on the third day he withdrew himſelf from all 
his foreign connections, gave up all his expectations 
from their munificence, retired to reſide on his own 
diſtrict, and, during the whole time that the End:avit 
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* Captain Xing's continuation of the Hiſtory of the Third Voyage, vol, iii. page 47. 
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continued here, appears never once to have quitted his 
retreat: a ſacrifice as great, to an Indian, as for a noble- 
man in Europe to withdraw from court, and the plea- 
ſures of the capital, and ſeclude himſelf at his country 
* was not until fifteen days after their arrival, that 
the lady who bore ſo conſpicuous a ſhare in the tranſ- 
actions on this iſland, when captain Wallis touched 
here, became known; and ſo far was ſhe from ſceking 
diſtinction at preſent, that the maſter, whoſe name was 
Molyneux, and who was one of thoſe who had made the 
ſecond voyage in the Dolphin, ſingled her out from 
among a group of females, and brought her into notice. 
The inhabitants of this ſecluded ſpot appear to be no 
leſs expoſed to the fluctuations of fortune, than the 
members of civiliſed communities: the houſe in which 
this Calypſo had entertained her Uly/es, about two years 
before, was now taken down, and no veſtiges of it re- 
mained; her lands alſo had been invaded, and her pro- 
perty transferred and waſted ; though ſhe ſtill maintained 
the dignity of rank, and appeared only with an abated 
conſequence. Mr.” Cook deicribes her as about forty 
years of age, not tall, but of a large make; her ſkin 
white, and her eyes poſſeſſing uncommon intelligence 
and ſenſibility; with the appearance of having been 
handſome when ſhe was young, . but at that time, little 
more than memorials of her beauty remained. After 
ſome time, it was diſcovered, that this lady had a huſ- 
band, a chief of the firſt rank, named Oamo, from whom 
ſhe had been long ſeparated by mutual conſent, after 
having borne him a ſon and a daughter; the one about 
ſeven years old, named Terridiri, the other about {1xteen, 
Olertd had a favourite, named Obadee, whom ſhe admit- 
ted to her bed in the moſt open and avowed manner; and 
a young man of remarkable intelligence, named Tupia, 
managed her affairs, of whom we ſhall have occation 
to ſay much in the ſequel *. | | 

As the continuance on this iſland was likely to be for 
a conſiderable time, Mr. C4 thought it neceſſary to 
ſettle the prices which the men were to pay for ſuch ar- 
ticles as they might wiſh to obtain from the natives; 
for if each perſon on board the ſhip had been left to his 
own diſcretion in making exchanges, the natives would 
have encreaſed their demands, and continual cauſes of 
quarrels would have occurred : the commander therefore 
drew up a few ſhort rules, by which the conduct of the 
officers, as well as of the ſeamen, was to be regulated ; 
theſe were made public, and the ſtricteſt attention paid 
to the obſervance of them; which produced the moſt 
beneficial conſequences, for every kind of proviſion, 
not excepting hogs, was procured, for a conſiderable 
time, by beads : a ſingle bead, as big as a pea, would 
purchaſe fve or ſix cocoa-nuts, and as many of the bread- 
fruit. Nails and hatchets were exchanged with great 
parſimony, and their value became much enhanced by 
their ſcarcity. 

The harbour in which the Endeavour lay, was the 
ſame as that into which captain Wallis had removed the 
Delphin; he had called it Pert Royal Bay, and Mr. Cook 
ſoon learnt that the natives gave it the name of Matavai. 
It lies on the weſtern fide of a point of land, which 
ſtretching out into a promontory, forms the northern 
extremity of the iſland. On this neck of land, the 
commander (having ſought in vain for a more eligible 
birth for his veſſel} procured leave from ſome of the 
chiefs to erect a fort, and fet up ſome tents ; and as this 
point of land was fixed upon for making the obſerva- 
tions on the tranſit, the obſervatory was ſet up, and the 
name of Point Venus given to it. Here a guard was 
conſtantly kept day and night, which was relieved with 
as much exactneſs as in the beſt- regulated fortified town, 
in throwing up intrenchments, and cutting pickets and 
taſcines, many of the natives voluntarily aſſiſted, bring- 
ing the timbers from the wood where they had been cur, 
with great alacrity, Mr. Cool, indeed, had been ſo ſcru- 
pulous of invading the property of any one, that he 
purchaſed every ſtake which was uſed upon this occaſion, 
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and did not cut down a ſingle tree till he had firſt ob- 
tained permiſſion, 

The propenſity of theſe people to ſteal, appeared as 
ſoon as any intercourſe took place. The firſt time the 
gentlemen went aſhore from the ſhip, Dr. Slander loft 
an opera glaſs in a ſhagreen caſe, and Mr. Monkhouſe, 
the ſurgeon, a ſnuff- box; but by making a proper uſe of 
that aſcendency over their minds and paſſions, which Mr. 
Banks and Mr. Cook eminently poſſeſſed, the ftolen 
goods were ſoon recovered. Another theft was attended 
with worſe conſequences. On the 15th of April, whilſt 
Mr. Cook was making an excurſion up the country, to 
endeavour to procure ſome hogs, having left thirteen 
marines and a petty officer to guard the tent which was 
erected on the point, one of the Indians watched an op- 
portunity, and, ſnatching away a inuſket from a ſentinel 
on duty, fled with it precipitately. The midſhipman 
who commanded the party, with great inhvmanity or- 
dered them to fire; and thirteen pieces were diſcharged 
among the flying crowd, but happily .-ithout effect, 
The petty officer, obſerving that the thiet di. nor fall, 
purſued him himſelf, and ſhot him dead. Seamen have 
always been found forward to puniſh the ſlighteſt tranſ- 
greſſion in theſe children of nature, with inſtant death: 
hardineſs, and a contempt of danger, produce cruelty and 
a thirſt for blood ; the man who is ready on all occaſions 
to expoſe his own life, knows not how to appreciate the 
value of life to another; the human breaſt muſt be me- 
liorated and ſoftened, before pity is capable of lodging 
there: yet to this wanton murderer of an harmlets 
ſavage, did every ſoul on board the Endeavour afterward 
ſtand indebted for the preſervation of their lives, as will 
be ſeen in the farther courſe of this voyage. The Indian 
thus ſlain, was however the only victim upon this viſit 
to the iſland ; and he was facrificed in the abſence, and 
to the great concern of the commander. When AN. de 
Bougainville touched here, a tranfient miſunderſtanding 
with the natives coſt four of them their lives. Captain 
Cook was the firſt circumnavigator of the globe who 
did not mark his track with blood, 

The unhappy fate of the guiltleſs thief furniſhed an 
opportunity for obſerving. the manner in which theſe 
people treat their dead. They placed the corpſe in the 
open air till the bones became quite dry: a ſhed was 
erected cloſe by the houſe where the deceaſed had refided ; 
it was about fifteen feet long, and eleven broad; one end 
was left quite open ; the other end; and the two ſides, 
were partly incloſed with a fort of wicker-work. The 
bier was a frame of wood, like that on which the ſea- 
beds, called cots, are placed, with a matted bottom, and 
ſupported by four poſts, at the height of about four feet 
from the ground. The body was covered firſt with a 
mat, and then with white cloth; by the ſide of it lay a 
wooden mace, one of their weapons of war; and near the 
head of it, which lay next to the cloſe end of the ſhed, 
lay two cocoa-nut thells ; at the other end, a bunch of 
green leaves, with ſome dried twigs, all tied together, 
were ſtuck in the ground, by which lay a ſtone about as 
big as a cocoa- nut. Near theſe lay one of the young 
plantain-leaves that are uſed for emblems of peace, and 
cloſe by it a ſtone axe. At the open end of the ſhed alſo 
hung, in ſeveral ſtrings, a great number of palm-nuts ; 
and without the ſhed was ſtuck up in the ground a ſtem 
of a plantain-tree, about fix feet high, upon the top of 
which was placed a cocoa-nut ſhell full of freſh water ; 
againſt the fide of one of the poſts hung a ſmall bag, con- 
taining a few pieces of bread-fruit ready roaſted, which 
had not been all put in at one time, ſome being freſh, and 
others ſtale. This minute examination of their manner 
of treating their dead, ſeemed to be very unwelcome to 
the natives. The food ſo placed by the corpſe is deſigned 
as an offering to their gods. They caſt in, near the 
body, ſmal] pieces of clot.” on which the tears and blood 
of the mourners have been ſhe. for in their paroxyſms of 
grief it is an univerſal cuſtom to wound themſelves with 
a ſhark's tooth. The mourner is always a man; he is 


dreſled in a very ſingular habit (ſee a repreſentation of it 
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* It is highly probable that this is the ſame perſon whom Mr, Fourneaux cloathed in an Engliſh dreſs on the former yoyage, and named 
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morai; theſe latter are alſo places of worſhip. 


in the plate). When the bones are ſtripped of their flefh, | 
and become dry, they are buried. Their regard to their 
dead is very remarkable. One of the ſhip's company hap- 
pening to pull a flower from a tree, which grew on one 
of their ſepulchral incloſures, an Indian came ſuddenly 
behind him and ſtruck him; and a party of ſailors, who 
were ſent to get ſome ſtones for ballaſt for the ſhip, had 
like to have been embroiled with the natives, by pulling 
down ſome part of an incloſure of this kind *, The 
ſhade under which their dead are laid is called tupapow.;z 
the incloſure in which their bones are depoſited is called 


It was impoſſible to teach the Indians to pronounce the 
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names of their gueſts; they called captain Cooke, T oote ; 
Mr. Hicks, the 0 lieutenant, Hete; Molyneux they re- 
nounced in abſolute deſpair, and called the maſter Roba, 
from his chriſtian name Rebert ; Mr. Gore, the ſecond 
lieutenant, was Tearro; Dr. Solander, Torano ; Mr. 
Banks, Tapane ; Mr. Green, Eteree; Mr. Parkinſon, Pa- 
tini; Mr. Sporing, Polini; Mr. Pickerſgill, Pedrodero; 
and in this manner they had formed names for almoſt 
every man in the ſhip, In ſome, however, it was not 
eaſy to find any traces of the original, and they were per- 
haps not mere arbitrary ſounds formed upon the occa- 
ſion, but ſignified words in their own language; and it 
ſeems they could very perfectly remember theſe appella- 
tions at the diſtance of four years, by their enquiries after 
ſuch gentlemen as were abſent on the ſecond voyage by 
name. Mr. Monkhouſe, a midſhipman, they called Matte, 
which ſignifies in their language dead, becauſe he com- 
manded the party that killed the man for ſtealing a 
muſket. The neareſt imitation which they could reach 
of king George, was by calling him Kihiargo. 

The reſidence of the gentlemen on ſhore would have 
been by no means diſagreeable, if they had not been in- 
ceſſantly tormented by the flies, which, among other 
miſchief, made it almoſt impoſſible for Mr. Parkinſon, 
Mr. Banks's natural hiſtory painter, to work ; for they 
not only covered his ſubject, ſo as that no part of its ſur- 
face could be ſeen, but even ate the colour off the paper 
as faſt as he could lay it on: but muſquito-nets and fly- 
flaps in ſome meaſure removed the inconvenience. Syd- 
ney Parkinſon, in his journal +, ſays, that notwithſtand- 
ing theſe flies are ſo great a nuiſance, the natives, from a 
religious principle, will not kill them. But there is a 
ſtrange diſagreement in the accounts of different voyagers 
reſpecting theſe troubleſome inſects ; for M. de Bougain- 
ville ſays, this iſland is not infeſted by thoſe myriads 
of troubleſome inſets that are the plague of other tro- 
pical countries f:“ and Mr. For/ter, in a ſubſequent 
voyage, ſays, not a gnat or muſquito hummed un- 
pleaſantly about us, or made us apprehenſive of its 
bite ||." 

Tootabab, who was the king, or rather regent of the 
iſland, entertained the gentlemen with the muſic of the 
country. Four perſons performed upon flutes which 
had only two ſtops, and therefore could not ſound more 
than four notes, by half tones; they were ſounded like 
our German flutes, except that the performer, inſtead of 
applying it to his mouth, blew into it with one noſtril, 
while he ſtopped the other with his thumb: to theſe inſtru- 
ments four other perſons ſung, and kept very good time; 
but only one tune was played during the whole concert, 

Toubourai Tamaide, a chief, who ſhewed the moſt 
friendly attachment to Mr. Banks, and the other gen- 
tlemen, was viſiting them on board the ſhip when a 
knife was miſled. The general character which the na- 
tives had for being thieves, concurring with the circum- 
ſtance of the chiet being ſeated next the perſon who had 
loſt the knife, fixed a ſtrong ſuſpicion on him as being 
the thief; and Mr, Banks, though reluctantly, accuſed 
him of having taken it, He poſitively denied any know- 
ledge of it; and when the affair was cleared up, and the 
knife produced, which had not been ſtolen, but taken 
away by one of the ſervants, the chief expreſſed the 
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tures z the tears ſtarted from his eyes, and he made fg 
with the knife, that if he had been guilty of ſuch an jc. 
tion as had been imputed to him, he would ſubmit to 
have his throat cut, The diſpoſitions of theſe people 
however, ſeem to be happily free from the ſmalleſt tinc. 
ture of rancorous reſentment, or a ſullen ſpirit of revenge; 
for when the innocence of Toubourai Tamaide was thug 
certified, Mr. Banks could not but feel himſelf much con. 
cerned at the groundleſs charge that had been made, for 
which he endeavoured to atone dy preſents, and paying 
him particular marks of attention; theſe preſently 6bjj. 
terated all remembrance of the tranſaction from the breaſt 


eſtabliſhed, among the gentlemen of the ſhip, a charadder 
for immaculate honeſty, one private act of theft ſullicd 
his fair fame. A parcel of nails, which lay in a corner 
of the cabin, and which were larger than any that hag 
been produced in barter, was a temptation too ſtrong to 
be reſiſted ; the poor chief was overcome by it, and at 
different times ſecreted five of theſe ineſtimable rarities, 
He happened to be detected, one was found upon him, 
and he, who was thought to have been the only exception 
to the general character of pilferers which had been given 
to theſe Indians, was found to poſſeſs a portion of the 
ſame ſpirit. His ſhame and ſorrow, on the deteQion, 
was very apparent ; but though he promiſed to return al} 
his ſtolen goods, yet when he went home, he choſe rather 
to remove into the country, than fulfil his engagements ; 
and no after-perſuaſion could induce him to part with 
what he had thus unwarrantably acquired. Great al. 
lowances, however, ought certainly to be made for the 
pilfering propenſity ſo prevalent among theſe people ; 
for an Indian, among penny knives and beads, or even 
nails and broken glaſs, is in the ſame ſtate of trial with 
the meaneſt ſervant in Europe, among unlocked coffers of 
jewels and gold F. 

The ſhip's butcher was charged, by the ſame Tou- 
bourai Tamaide, with having, by threats and menaces 
of death, obtained a ſtone hatchet, in-exchange for a nail, 
from a woman; being found guilty of the offence, he 
was ordered by the captain to be ſtripped, and tied up to 
the rigging, there to receive a certain number of laſhes, 
The natives viewed this tranſaction very attentively, and 
on the firſt ſtroke being given they interpoſed, and with 
great emotion entreated for the delinquent's pardon : but 
an example being neceſlary, both to deter the natives and 
ſhip's company from acts of violence, and to ſhew the 
impartial manner in which juſtice was adminiſtered on 
offenders, they interceded in vain; on which they ex- 
preſſed their ſorrow and pity, by tears and exclama - 
tions **. 

At another time, Mr. Banks received a haſty meſſage, 
informing him that poor Tamaide was dying of poiſon, 
which ſome of the ſhip's company had given him. He 
ſat out immediately, and found his Indian friend leaning 


guor and deſpondency ; he had juſt before brought up 2 
folded leaf which he had ſwallowed, and which thoſe 
about him ſaid contained ſome of the poiſon, which was 
producing his death. Mr. Banks was not a little pleaſed 
to find, on opening this deadly portion, that it was no- 
thing more than a chew of tobacco, which having been 
given to him, he had ſwallowed. Whilſt the leaf, and 
its contents, were examining, the poor deſpairing India 
looked up to Mr. Banks with the moſt piteous aſpctt. 
By the help of cocoa- nut milk, of which he drank plenti- 
fully, he was ſoon relieved from his ſickneſs and the ap- 
prehenſions of immediate death +4. At another time, 
this chief, being viſited by Mr. Banks, ſuddenly ſeized the 
gun which his gueſt had in his hand, cocked it, and 
holding it up in the air, drew the trigger, but it happened 
only to flaſh in the pan. As it was highly proper to keep 
theſe people in ignorance of the ufe of fire-arms, this f- 
berty was ſeverely reproved by Mr. Banks. The creſt- 
fallen chief bore the reprimand very patiently z but his . 


ſtrongeſt emotions of mind, both in his looks and geſ- 
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ſitor had no ſooner left him, than he ſat off, with all 1:3 
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of the placid chief. But alas! when poor Tamaide had 


his head againſt a poſt, in an attitude of the utmoſt lan - 
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family and furniture, to a remote part of the iſland, His 
friendſhip and influence were of too much conſequence, in 
ſupplying the ſhip with proviſions, to ſuffer this miſun- 
derſtanding to continue. Mr. Banks, therefore, deter- 
mined to follow him, and adjuſt the difference, He 
found him fitting in the middle of a large circle of peo- 
ple, himſelf apparently abſorbed in grief and deſpair, and 
the countenance of all around him betokening the ſame 
ſenſations. On Mr. Banks's entering the circle, a wo- 
man expreſſed her trouble, by ſtriking a ſhark's tooth in- 
to her head ſeveral times, till it was covered with blood; 
but the endeavours of Mr. Banks to diflipate this general 

loom were not ineffectual, and the ſame friendly inter- 
courſe was eſtabliſhed as before; the chief and his reti- 
nue returned to their former habitation, and the whole 
was entirely forgotten K. | 

One Sunday, when divine ſervice was performed on 
ſhore, the ſame chief, and his wile Tomia, were perſuaded 
to attend. During the whole ſervice they very atten- 
tively obſerved the behaviour of Mr. Banks, and very ex- 
actly imitated it; ſtanding, ſitting, or kneeling, as they 
ſaw him do. They ſeemed to be apprehenſive that they 
were employed about ſomething ſerious and important, 
by their calling to the Indians that were without to be 
ſil-nt ; yet when the ſervice was over, neither of them 
aſked any queſtions, nor would they attend to any at- 
tempt that was made to explain what had been done +, 

On the 12th of Hay, two ladies, who had not been 
ſeen before, honoured the gentlemen with a viſit, accom- 
panicd by a man who appeared to be a ſervant; they 
came in a double canoe, The firſt ceremony, on meet 
ing, conſiſted in delivering to Mr. Parks, who happened 
to be the perſon addreſſed, fome young plantain-trees ; 
after which, a large bundle of cloth was brought and 
ſpread upon the ground, piece by piece, in the ſpace be- 
tween Mr, Banks and the ladies: there were in all nine 
pieces; but as ſoon as three pieces were ſpread one upon 
another, the foremoſt of the women, who ſeemed to be 
the principal, and was called Oorattcoa, ſtepped upon 
them, and, taking up her garments all around her to the 
waiſt, turned about, with great compoſure and delibera- 
tion, and with an air of perfect innocence and ſimplicity, 
three timès; when this was done, ſhe dropped the veil, 
and ſtepping off the cloth, three more pieces were laid 
on, and ſhe repeated the ceremony ; then ſtepping oft as 
before, the laſt three were laid on, and the.ſame exhi- 
bition was made a third time. This was no ſooner 
finiſhed, than the cloth was rolled up, and given to Mr. 
Bands, as a preſent from the lady, wha, with her friend 
came up and ſaluted him. 
them both as he thought would be moſt acceptable; and 
after having ſtaid about an hour they went away. This 
inſtance of lifting up the garments, in token of reſpect, 
is an unigue in the manners of theſe people; the conſtant 
manner of paying obeiſance being by uncovering the 
body as low as the waiſt, On the 27th of May, a party, 
conſiſting of ſix perſons, paid a viſit to Tootahah, and, 
the diſtance being too great to-return the ſame night to 
the ſhip, it was neceſſary to look out for lodgings. 
Coeren, who had arrived in a canoe, offered to accom- 
date Mr, Banks on board it; the night being hot, 
Mr. Banks took off his cloaths, and Oberea kindly in- 
ſiſted upon taking them into her own cuſtody, alleging 
that otherwiſe they would moſt certainly be ſtolen. Mr. 
Bank:, having ſuch a ſafeguard, reſigned himſelf to ſleep 


in perfect tranquillity, having gone early to reſt, ac- 


cording to the cuſtom of the country ; but awaking 
about eleven o'clock, he ſearched in vain for his cloaths, 
where he had ſeen them depoſited by the miſtreſs of his 
wardrobe, whom he then awakened : ſhe ſtarted up, 
and on hearing his complaint, ordered lights, and pre- 
pared in great haſte to recover whit was loſt. Tootahah 
bigſelf flept in the next canoe, and being ſoon alarmed, 
he joined Oberea to go in ſearch of the thief, Mr. 
Baus was not in a condition to attend them, for of his 
apparel ſcarce any thing was left him but his breeches; 
his ccat and waiſtcoat, with his piſtols, powder- horn, 
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He made ſuch preſents to 
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and many other things that were in the pockets, were 
gone. His noble friends ſoon returned, but without 
having obtained any intelligence either of the cloaths or 
the thief; and, notwithſtanding the counterfeit ſolicitude 
of the lady and the regent, it was ſtrongly ſuſpected that 
they were both acceſſaries, if not principals in the 
robbery. Indeed, when the company aſſæembled in the 
morning, every one, Dr. Solander excepted, had loſt ſome 
part or other of his apparel ; and captain Cos, had loſt 
his ſtockings though he had not ſlept at all. Theſe ar- 
ticles of dreſs were never afterward heard of, 

When the obſerv>tory was ſet up, the aſtronomical 
quadrant, with ſome ther inſtruments, were taken on 
ſhore, and depoſited in the tent, from whence however, 
before the next morning, the quadrant was conveyed 
away, with the packing-caſe in which it lay, and which 
was eightecn inches ſquare, although a ſentinel had been 
poſted the whole night at the tent door. This was a 
moſt alarming loſs, as it threatened entirely to fruſtrate 
the chief intention of the voyage; but the commander 


remptory requiſition of the ſtolen goods, recovered every 
thing before the evening. 

When the day of obſervation drew near t, Mr. Coo# 
determined, in conſequence of ſome hints which had 
been given him by lord Morton, who was preſident of the 
Royal Society when the Endeavour left England d, to 
ſend out two parties to obſerve the tranſit from other 
ſituations. A party was therefore ſent weſtward, to the 
little iſland of Eimao, called by captain Mullis, Duke of 
York's Iſland, under the direction of Mr. Gore, whilſt ano- 
ther, with Mr. Hicks, the firſt lieutenant, went eaſtward 
in the pinnace, for the ſame purpoſe. The obſervation 
was ſucceſsfully made by the aſtronomers at Point Venus, 
as well as by the parties deputed from them; a particu- 
lar account of which may be ſeen in the Philiſephical 
Tranſa#tions, vol. Ixi. part 2. page 397 & ſeg. By a 
compariſon of the obſervations made on this tranſit, from 
the various parts of the globe, on which it was viewed 
by men of ſcience, ſent out for that purpoſe by many 
learned bodies in Europe, the ſyſtem of the univerſe has, 
in ſome particulars, become better underſtood ; the diſ- 
tance of the {un from the earth is now found to be about 
| thirteen millions of miles greater than it had eyer been 
calculated at before. In the year 1761, a tranſit ot 
Venus over the ſun's diſk was obſerved in ſeveral parts 
of Europe with great accuracy ; in conſequence of that 
contact, the diſtance of the ſun from the earth was found 
to be greater than was imagined, by fourteen millions of 
miles, The diſtance between the great luminary and 
this planet, as now ſettled, is one hundred and eight 
millions of miles; and the obſervations made in the 
Seuth Sea, when compared with thoſe made in Zurope 
on the ſame occafion, as they take in the wideſt poſſible 
range, tend greatly to aſſiſt the human mind, when tra- 
verſing the immenſity of ſpace, and fixing the poſition 
of the orbs. | 

Whilſt the planet was in contact with the ſun, Mr. 
Banks took Tarrao, the king of the iſland of Eimas, and 
his ſiſter, who was named Nuna, with ſome of their 
principal attendants, among whom were three very 
handſome young women, to the obſervatory, and ſhewed 
them the phænomenon; endeavouring at the ſame time 
to make them underſtand, that he and his companions 
had come from their own country on purpoſe to ſee it. 
The people of this iſland diſtinguiſh all the ſtars ſepa- 
rately by names, and know in what part of the heavens 
they will appear, in any of the months during which 
they are viſible in their horizon; they alſo know the 
time of their annual appearing and diſappearing, with 
more preciſion than will eaſily be believed by an Euro- 
team aſtronomer. They have likewiſe a wonderful ſa- 
gacity in foretelling the weather, at leaſt the quarter 
from whence the wind will blow: this they did with 
much greater certainty than our nautical people, 

The grand object of the voyage being thus happily 


accompliſhed, the weather and appearance of the ſky 
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having proved as favourable as could be deſired, Mr. 
Cocꝶ continued on the iſland upward of five weeks 
longer, in which time he made the circuit of the iſland 
in the pinnace, accompanied by Mr. Banks, for the pur- 
poſe of ſketching out the coaſt and harbours, in which 
he was employed five days, from the 26th of June to the 
1ſt of July. He proceeded eaſtward, and on the firſt 
day reached the harbour where MH. de Bougainville lay, 
which is called by the natives Ohidca: here they met 
with a chief named Orette, whoſe brother had embarked 
with that officer, and of whom we have already ſpoken. 
Here too was Ovrattora, the lady who had paid her 
compliments to Mr. Banks in ſo ſingular a manner, and 
a chief named Tituboalo, who ſignified to Mr, Cook, that 
he muſt not go to the ſouthward of the iſland, as the 
country there was inhabited by a people who were not 
ſubject to Tootahah, and who would kill the whole party. 
This information had no other effect, than to induce the 
party to load their pieces with ball: which was fo well 
underſtood by Tituboalo, to be a precaution which ren- 
dered them formidable, that he now agreed to accom- 
pany them. The next morning the gentlemen landed 
on a diſtrict which they learnt was the dominion of a 
chief called Maraitata, which ſignifies, © the burying- 
place of men,” whoſe father's name was Pahairedo, or 
& the ſtealer of boats.” Though theſe names ſeemed 
to favour the account which had been given by Tiruboals, 
it was found to be ill ſupported by fact; for both the 
father and the ſon received the party with great civility, 
brought forth proviſions, and at length fold a large hog 
for a hatchet. Not a ſingle bead or ornament was ſeen 
among the natives here, which had come from the Eu- 
deavour, though ſeveral European articles of trafic were 
ſeen ; in one of the houſes lay two twelve- pound ſhot, 
one of which was marked with the broad arrow of Eug— 
land, though the people ſaid they had them from the ſhips 
that lay in Bougainuille's Harbour. Many ſepulchral build- 
ings were ſeen, ſome of which were decorated with 
carved boards, ſet upright,'on the tops of which were 
various figures of birds and men: on one in particular, 
there was the repreſentation of a cock, which was paint- 
ed red and yellow, to imitate the feathers of that animal; 
and rude images of men were, in ſome of them, placed 
one upon the head of another. The iſland is divided 
into two peninſulas, connected together by a narrow 
neck of land; each of theſe is a diſtinct government, 
wholly independent of the other, The name of the 
larger peninſula is Opoureanu, or Otaheite Nue ; the 
ſmaller one, Tiarrabou, or Otaheite Ete. The latter was 
governed by a chief named /Yaheatua ; he is deſcribed as 
a thin old man, with a very white head and beard, Here 


were ſeen a gooſe and a turkey-cock, which the natives 


ſaid had been left on the iſland by the Dolphin ; they were 
both enormouſly fat, and ſo tame that they followed the 
Indians, who were fond of them to exceſs, wherever 
they went. At one end of a long houſe were ſeen fif— 
teen human jaw-bones, which were faſtened to a ſemi— 
circular board ; they appeared to be freſh, and there was 
not one of them that wanted a ſingle tooth. The whole 
of the ſouth-eaſt diviſion of the iſland appeared to be fer- 
tile and populous, inſomuch as to ſurpaſs Opoureonu in 
thoſe particulars, although it is not above one fourth 
part as large. 

On the north weſtern extremity of Tiarrabou, or the 
ſmaller diviſion of the ifland, was ſeen the figure of a 
man conſtructed of baſket-work, rudely made, but not ill 
deſigned ; it was ſomething more than ſeven feet high, 
and rather too bulky in proportion to its height, This 
wicker ſkeleton was compleatly covered with feathers, 
which were white where the ſkin was to appcar, and 
black in the parts which it is their cuſtom to paint or 
ſtain, as well as upon the head, which was deſigned to 
repreſent hair. Upon the head alſo were four protube- 
rances, three in front, and one behind, which had the 


appearance of horns, but the Indians called them tate ete, 


little men. This image was called 17anize, and was a 
repreſentation of auwe, one of their Fatugs, or gods of 
the ſecond claſs, It was ſaid to be the only one of the 
kind at Otabeite. On arriving at the ſouthern coaſt of 
Opoureonu, or the north-weſt peninſula, they ſoon reached 


a diſtrict called Paparra, belonging to Dame and Oberen ; 
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the ground here was ſtrewed with human bones, chief 
ribs and vertebre. Theſe were the memorials of à 4 
ſcent which the people of the ſouth-eaſt peninſula had 
made about fix months before, when they had killed a 
great number of the natives. Oberea and Oamy ſaved 
their lives by making a precipitate retreat to the moun— 
tains, whilſt the conquerors burnt all the houſes, and 


carried away the hogs, with whatever other booty the 


could poſſeſs themſelves of, among which were the tur. 
key and goole already ſpoken of; and the jaw-bones 
which were ſeen in the territory of the conquerors, were 
trophies of victory collected from the lain, as the North 
American Indians collect ſcalps. It is highly probable 
that the numerous preſents which this diſtinguiſhed per⸗ 
ſonage received from captain Wallis, might excite the 
envy of her neighbours, and draw upon her domains this 
deſtruétive invaſion : that the party who circumnavigated 
the ifland ſaw none of the ſpoils, except the two tow, 
does not at all prove that they were not ſecreted in the 
country, But whatever were the motives which urged 
the men of Tiarradou to this attack, the placid character 
of Oberea is very clearly depicted, in her preferring ng 
complaint to our commander of the treatment which ſhe 
had received, and attampting nothing which had the leaſt 
tendency to engage him to revenge her cauſe, 

Paparra is the ſouthern point of the iſland, as Paint 
Venus is the northern, and to which it is exactly parallel, 
The weſtern fide of the iſland was coaſted witnout any 
material occurrence; and the party arrived at Matavai 
bay on the iſt of Fay, having found the circuit of the 
itand, including both peninſulas, to be about 30 leagues, 
A reef of coral rocks» encom paſſes this coaſt, except in ſome 
few parts. Here are ſeveral excellent bays and harbours, 
where there are room and depth of water for any number 
of the largeſt chips. The ſtones every where bore the 
appearance of fire. | 

Mr. Ce relates, that the beſt articles of traffic on thi; 
iſland are axes, natchets, ſpikes, large nails, looking- 
glaſſes, knives, and beads; for ſome of which, every thing 
which the natives had might have been procured. They 
are indeed fond of fine linen cloth, both white and 
printed; but an axe worth half a crown, would fetch 
more than a piece of cloth worth twenty ſhillings, 
When the Dolphin lay here, the gunner put one of the 
natives in poſſeſſion of an iron pot, in which he uſed to 
dreſs his victuals while on ſhore, and the natives grew 
fond of boiled meat, of which manner of dreſſing they 
had till then been totally ignorant, Several iron pots 
were afterward given to Oberea, and ſome of the chiefs, 
which were in conſtant uſe, and drew every body to ſee 
them; but during the long ſtay of captain Cook upon the 
iſland, we hear nothing of this improvement in the culi- 
nary art, or of any farther aſſiſtance which was rendered 
this people, by ſupplying them with pots for boiling, 
However deſirous the natives might be to eat boiled 
meat, it was not adviſable to produce ſuch an article of 
barter as iron kettles, when a few ſpike nails, or a com- 
mon hatchet, would procure one of their largeſt hogs. 

Dogs are conſidered by theſe Indians as more delicate 
food than their pork ; ſuch as are bred to be eaten taſte 
no animal food, but are kept wholly upon bread-iruit, 
cocoa- nuts, yams, and other vegetables of the like kind: 
the gentlemen of the ſhip being deſirous of taſting this 
dainty, had one, which was very fat, killed and dreſſed 
after the manner of the country, and they all agreed that 
it made a very good diſh, Ther imal 1s ſuffocated, by 
bis mouth and noſe being cloſe ſtopped with the hand, 
which operation is continued above a quarter of an hour. 
In the mean time a hole is made in the ground about 2 
foot deep, in which a fire is kindled, and ſome ſmall 
{tones placed in layers alternately with the wood, to 
heat. The dog, when dead, is ſinged by holding him 
over the fire, and by ſcraping him with a ſhell the hair 15 
taken off as clean as if he had been ſcalded in hot water. 
He is then cut up with the ſame inſtrument, and his en- 
trails being taken out, are carried to the ſea, and there 
waſhed ; they are afterward put into cocoa-nut ſhells, 
with what blood comes from the body, and when tle 
hole is ſufficiently heated, the fire is taken out, and ſome 
of the hot ſtones being placed at the bottom, are covered 


| with green leaves, upon which the dog with the entra!s 


is 
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is placed, and other leaves being laid upon them, the 
whole is covered with the reſt of the hot ſtones, and the 
mouth of the hole cloſe ſtopped with earth : in ſomewhat 
leſs than four hours it is again opened, and the dog taken 
out, which is always found to be excellently well baked, 
To this account of their cookery it is neceflary to add 
ſomething concerning the bread-fruit ; which grows upon 
a trce commonly about the ſize of a middling oak, which 
has leaves frequently a foot and a half long, of an oblong 
ſhape, deeply ſinuated like thoſe of the fig-tree, which 
they reſemble in conſiſtence and colour, and in the ex- 
uding of a white milky juice upon being broken. The 
fruit is about the ſize and ſhape of a child's head, and 
the ſurface is reticulated not much unlike a truffle: it is 
covered with a thin ſkin, and has a core about as big as 
the handle of a ſmall knife: the eatable part lies be- 
tween the ſkin and the core; it is as white as ſnow, and 
ſomewhat of the conſiſtence of new bread : it muſt be 
roaſted before it is eaten, being firſt divided into three 
or four parts: its taſte is inſipid, with a ſlight ſweetneſs 
ſomewhat reſembling that of the crumb of wheaten 
bread, mixed with a Jeruſalem artichoke. Mr. Green, 
the aſtronomer, ſaw here a ſpecies of the fig, the 
branches of which bending down, take freſh root in the 
earth, and thus form a congeries of trunks, which being 
very cloſe to each other, and all joined by a common ve- 
getation, appear like one vaſt trunk; that which was 
ſeen here was ſixty yards in circumference. | See à de- 
ſcription of this tree in our firſt volume, page 180. ] 

The ingenuity of theſe people appears in a variety of 
inſtances, but in none more than their manner of making 
harpoons; which are of cane, and pointed with hard 
wood, with which they can ſtrike fiſh more effectually 
than an European can with one headed with iron. But 
they have no method of ſecuring a fiſh when they have 
only pierced it with their harpoon, and not killed it, for 


their inſtrument is not faſtened to a line. 


They conſtantly, both men and women, waſh their 
whole bodies three times a day in running water, and are 
remarkably cleanly in their cloaths . Captain Coo re- 
lates an inſtance which he ſaw, of their amazing expert- 
neſs in the water. On a part of the ſhore where a tre- 
mendouſly high ſurf broke, inſomuch that no European 
boat could live in it, and the beſt ſwimmer in Europe, he 
was perſuaded, could not have preſerved himſelf from 
drowning, if by any accident he had been expoſed to its 
fury, as the ſhore was covered with pebbles and large 
ſtones ; yet here were ten or twelve Indians ſwimming 
for their amuſement, Whenever a ſurf broke near them, 
they dived under it, and roſe again on the other fide, 
The ſtern of an old canoe added much to their ſupport ; 
this they took before them, and ſwam out with it as far 
as the outermoſt breach; when two or three getting into 
it, and turning the ſquare end to the breaking wave, 
were driven in toward the ſhore with incredible rapi— 
dity, ſometimes almoſt to the beach ; but generally the 
wave broke over them before they got half way, in which 
caſe they dived, and roſe on the other fide with the canoe 
In their hands, and ſwimming out with it again, were 
again driven back. This amazing expertneſs drew the 
captain's attention for more than half an hour, during 
which time none of the ſwimmers attempted to come on 
ſhore, but ſeemed to enjoy the ſport in the higheſt 
degree . 

When the Endeavour was about to leave the iſland, 
Clement Mebb and Samuel Gibſon, two marines, both 
young men, deſerted in the night from the ſhip, and con- 


cealed themſelves in the mountains inland, being fo 


much delighted with the country, as to be deſirous of be- 
coming naturalized Otaheiteans, having ſtrongly attached 
themſelves to two girls. It coſt Mr. Cook much trouble, 
and the loſs of a day in failing, to recover theſe men, 
which however was effected, Gibhon had made a greater 
proficiency in the language than any ſeaman on board, 
which greatly recommeuded him to the natives, 

Among the Indians who aſſociated moſt with the gen- 
tlemen of the ſhip was Tupia, whom we have already 
mentioned as the principal officer to Oberea. He was 
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alſo the chief tha, or prieſt of the iſland, and of courſe 
well ſkilled in the religion of his country; to which he 
added a knowledge of navigation, and an acquaintance 
with the number and ſituation of the neighbouring 
iſlands. When the ſhip was about to depart, he begged 
to accompany the gentlemen on their voyage; which 
requeſt was readily complied with, as, by means of 
a perſon ſo intelligent and accompliſhed, much informa- 
tion concerning the cuſtoms and manners of theſe people 
might be obtained; he therefore went on board, attended 
by a boy about thirteen years of age, his ſervant, named 
Tayeto. When the ſhip weighed anchor the Indians on 
board took their leaves, and wept with a decent and ſi- 
[ent ſorrow, in which there was ſomething extremely 
ſtriking and tender. The people in the canoes, on the 
contrary, ſeemed to vie with each other in the loudnefs of 
their lamentations, in which there was, perhaps, more 
affectation than real concern. Typia ſuſtained himſelf 
in this ſcene with a firmneſs and reſolution truly admi- 
rable. He wept indeed, but the effort that he made to 
con.cal his tears, concurred with them to do him ho- 
nour. He ſent his laſt preſent to Potomai, a favourite 
miſtreſs of one of the chiefs, and then went with Mr. 
Banks to the maſt-head, waving to the canoes as long as 
they continued in ſight. On Thur/lay the 13th of 7uly, 
1709, the ſhip ſailed from this agreeable ſpot, having 
ſtayed there juſt three months, 

The viſits which Europeans have lately made to the 
iſlands in the South Sea would certainly have been pro- 
ductive of conſiderable advantages to the natives, by fur- 
niſhing them with uſcful implements, and new ſpecies of 
vegetables and animals, if theſe ſervices had not been 
greatly counterbalanced by the miſchief introduced. 
Strong liquors indeed, produced by diſtillation (of which, 
by their intercourſe with Europrans, the Indians on the 
American continent are become ſo immoderately fond, 
that thoſe baneful draughts are daily deſtroying their race, 
and debaſing their character) have found no admirers 
among the Tropical iſlanders ; of whom many of higher 
rank were found to be devoted to an intoxicating liquor 
before they had ſeen the face of an European but an 


evil equally fatal to health and enjoyment has been 


ſpread amongſt them, On leaving this iſland, more 
than one half of the Endeavour's crew were found to be 
infected with the venereal diſeaſe, which they had con- 
tracted during their ſtay here. It was ſuppoſed that the 
crews of M. de Bougainville's ſhips had imparted it; but 
ſome facts, which occurred in captain Czo/'s third voyage, 
when the ſhips were among the Sandwich iſlands, ſeem 
to render this matter problematical, as will be no- 
ticed hereafter. The natives diſtinguiſhed it by a name 
of the ſame import with rottenneſs, but of a more exten- 
five ſignification. They deſcribed, in the moſt pathetic 
terms, the ſufferings which the firſt victims to its rage 
endured, and told Mr, Ck that it cauſed the hair and 
the nails to fall off, and the fleſh to rot from the bones; 
that it ſpread an univerſal terror and conſternation among 
the inhabitants, ſo that the ſick were abandoned by their 
neareſt relations, leſt the calamity ſhould ſpread by con- 
tagion, and were left to periſh alone, in ſuch miſery as 
till then had never been known among them ; but there 
ſeoms to be ſome reaſon to hope that they had found out 
a ſpecific cure for it, as none were ſeen on whom it had 
made a great progreſs; and one who went from the ſhip 
infected, returned, after a ſhort time, in perfect health. 
Both captain Coo and Mr. Forfter, in their relations of 
the firſt voyage made in the Reſolution, endeavour to eſ- 
tabliſh the opinion, that this ſcourge of licentiouſneſs was 
felt in the South Sea iſlands previous to any of the mo- 
dern voyages that have been made thither, and that it 
was an indigenous diſeaſe there; but, if that concluſion is 
well founded, how comes it to paſs, that in all the places 
where the Reſolution touched, both in her firſt and ſecond 
voyage, which had been before viſited by the Endeavour, 
ſuch as New Zealand, for inſtance, the crew more or leſs 
became infected by their commerce with the women, and 
not at all ſo at places which they viſited for the firſt time 
in the Reſolution ? 
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* Hanwkefav. II. 201. | | 
2 Hawkeſw. II. 1 37. A ſimilar inſtance of expertneſs in ſwimming, if not a more extraordinary one, is told by captain King of the In 
ins at Owhybee, which we ſhall relate in its proper place, See the laſt voyage, Vol, III. p. 145. | 
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SECT. I. 


From quitting Otaheite to the Arrival of the Endeavour 
on the Caſt of New Holland. 


IRECTED by Tupia, our commander proceeded 
weltward to a cluſter of iſlands, about one or two 
days fail from Otabeite. On the 15th the weather was 
hazy, with light breezes and calms ſucceeding each 
other, ſo that no land could be ſeen, and but little way 
could be made. During this time Tvpze often prayed for 
a wind, to his god Tane, and as often boaſted of his ſuc- 
ceſs, which indeed he took a very effectual method to ſe- 
cure, for he never began his addreſs to Taue till he ſaw a 
breeze ſo near that he knew it muſt reach the ſhip before 
his oraiſon was well over. On the 16th of Juby they 
came in view of an iſland named Huabeine. The natives 
appeared very ſhy of approaching the ſhip, but they no 
ſooner ſaw T upia on the deck than they advanced with 
leſs difidence. The king of the iſland and his wife ſoon 
after went on board the ſhip : at firſt they were ſtruck 
with aſtoniſhment, and wondered at every thing that 
was ſhewn them; yet they made no enquiries, and 
ſeemed to be ſatished with what was offered to their no- 
tice, without ſearching after other objects of curioſity, 
with which it was natural to ſuppoſe a building of ſuch no- 
velty and magnitude as the ſhip muſt abound. 'T he name 
of this king was Oree ; and he propoſed, as a proof of his 
friendſhip for his new acquaintance, that captain Coo and 
he ſhould exchange names, which being readily aſſented 
to, the Indian was Cookee, for fo he pronounced the com- 
mander's name, and the other was Qree, for the remain- 
der of the time they were together, In ſucceeding voy- 
azes this has been found to be the greateſt inſtance of 
good-will and attachment which the kings of theſe iſlands 
can give to a ſtranger, Hogs were procured here in ex- 
change for hatchets. 

The moment Tapia landed on this iſland, he ſtripped 
himſelf as low as his waiſt, and deſired the ſurgeon, who 
accompanied him, to do the ſame, He then fat down be- 
fore a numerous aſſembly of the natives, who were col- 
lected together in a large houſe or ſhed ; for here, as well 
as at Otaheite, a houſe conſiſts only of a roof ſupported 
upon poles ; the reſt of the party, by his deſire, ſtood be- 
hind. He then began a ſpeech or prayer, which conti- 
nued about a quarter of an hour, the king, who ſtood 
over againſt him, frequently anſwering in what appeared 
to be ſet reſponſes. In the courſe of Typia's harangue, 
he delivered, at different times, two handkerchiefs, a 
black filk neckcloth, ſome beads, two ſmall bunches of 
feathers, and ſome plantains, as preſents to their Eatua, 


or god. In return for theſe, he received from the kin 


an hog, ſome young plantains, and two ſmall bunches of 
feathers, for the Eatua of the ſtrangers —— The general 
ſenſe of religion which prevails among theſe iſlanders, ſo 
cut off as they are from all intercourie with the enlight- 
ened part of their ſpecies, furniſhes a ſtrong proof of the 
natural tendency of the human mind to acknowledge a 
firſt cauſe, and the exiſtence of an higher order of beings 
than any viſible on this earth, however confuſed and wild 
their notions may be concerning that fundamental prin- 
ciple of all religion. 

This iſland was quitted on the 19th of July, and on 
departing the commander gave tbe king a ſmall pewter 
plate, on which was ſtamped this inſc@ption : His Bri- 
tannic majeſty's ſhip Endeavour, lieutenant Cook, com- 
mander, ibth July, 1769. Huaheine.” He gave him 
alſo ſome medals or counters reſembling the coin of Eng- 
land,.which had been ſtruck in the year 1761, together 
with ſome other preſents , and the king promiſed that he 
would not part with any of them, particularly the plate. 
This iſland is ſituated in latitude 16* 43 S. longitude 
150% 527 W. from Greenwich ; is diſtant from Otaheite 
about thirty-one leagues; its circumference is about 
ſeven leagues, and was ſuppoſed to have been never be- 
fore viſited by an European, Here is a ſafe and commo- 
dious harbour. The productions of the earth on this 
ſpot appeared to be a month forwarder than at Otahcite, 
tor the cocoa-nuts were found full of kernel, and ſome of 
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the new bread- fruit was fit to eat, Of the cocoa- nutz 
the inhabitants make a food which they call Poe, by mix. 
ing them with yams : they ſcrape both fine, and having 
incorporated the powder, they put it into a wooden 
trough, with a number of hot ſtones, by which an oil 
kind of haſty-pudding is made, which wes reliſhed very 
well by thoſe on board the ſhip, eſpecially when it was 
fried. Here Mr. Banks found no more than eleven gr 
twelve new plants; but he obſerved ſome inſects, and a 
ſpecies of ſcorpion, which he had not ſeen before. The 
inhabitants appeared to be larger made, and more ſtout 
than thoſe at Otaheite. Mr. Banks meaſured one of the 
men, and found him to be fix feet three inches and an 
half high; yet they were ſo lazy that he could not per- 
ſuade any one of them to go up the hills with him; they 
ſaid, if they were to attempt it the fatigue would kill 
| them. Tup:a deſcribed theſe people as not addicted to 
theft, and he might be right as to their general character, 
although one of them was detected in the act of pilfering; 
for the people, when the culprit was ſeized, gathered 
round, and were curious to know what crime he had 
committed, which when they had learnt, they ſheweg 
ſtrong ſigns of difapprobation, and ſentenced the offender 
to undergo a good beating, which puniſhment was im- 
mediately inflicted, 

The next iſland which they made for was Ulietea, dif. 
tant about ſeven or eight leagues, which they reached in 
the evening. Two canoes came oft, each bringing a 
woman and a pig. The ladies received each a preſent of 
a ſpike nail and ſome beads. Another iſland to the 
northward, named Oiaba, is ſeparated from this by only 
a narrow channel. Bolabola is another iſland, lying to 
the north-weſtward, and viſible from each of theſe ſpots. 
Tupia informed the gentlemen, that the men of this Jatter 
iſland had made a conqueſt of Uliztea ; and eight hu- 
man jaw-bones were ſeen tied to the model of a canoe, 
which was about three feet long, which, by the informa. 
tion obtained from the Otabeitæan ſage, was underſtood to 
be depoſited there as a memorial of their invaſion and 
conqueſt, by the warriors of Belabola. Here was ſeen a 
fig- tree of the ſame kind with that at Otahezte, the trunk, 
or rather congeries of the roots of which was forty paces 
in circumference. 

On the 24th of July, in going out of the harbour of 
Ultetea, the ſhip was in the moit imminent danger of 
{triking upon a rock. This iſland is neither ſo populous 
nor ſo rich in produce as Otabeite, or even Huabeine. The 
ſhip afterward touched at Otaha, where ſome refreſhments 
were procured, Our navigator ſailed round theſe two 
iſlands to the northward : the ſhip having ſprung a leak in 
the powder-room, and being deficient in ballaſt, fo that, 
by being too light, ſhe could not carry fail before the 
wind, Mr. Cook thought it neceſſary to caft anchor on the 
weſtern fide of Ulietea, The carpenter was fo long em- 
ployed in ſtopping the leak, that from hence they did not 
depart till the gth of Zugu/?. On going aſhore, in che 
firſt houſe they entered they found tome very young wo- 
men or children, dreſſed with the utmoſt neatneſs, who 
kept their ſtation, expecting the ſtrangers to come up aud 
make them preſents, which they did with the grecacii 
pleaſure ; for prettier children, or better dreſſed, they had 
never ſeen. One of them was a girl, about ſix years 
old; her gown or upper garment was red; a huge 
quantity of plaited hair was wound round her head, an 
ornament to which they give the name of Tamoy, and 
which they value more than any thing which they poflaß. 
She ſat at the upper end of a mat thirty feet long, upon 
which none of the ſpectators preſumed to ſet a foot, not- 
withſtanding the crowd ; and ſhe leaned upon the arm 
of a well-looking woman about thirty, who was probably 
her nurſe. The gentlemen walked up to her, and as 
ſoon as they approached, the ſtretched out her band to 
receive the beads which they offered her; and no princeſs 
in Europe could have done it with a better grace. The 
people were ſo much gratified by the preſents which were 
made to theſe girls, that when Mr. Zanks and Dr. Se- 
lander returned, the Indians ſeemed attentive to nothing 
but how to oblige them; ar:d in one of the houſes they 
were, by order of the maſter, entertained with a dance, 
different from any that had been ſeen before. It was 
performed by one man, who put upen his head a large 
| cylindrical 
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evlindrical piece of wicker-work or baſket, about four 
{ct long, and eight inches in diameter, which was faced 
with feathers placed perpendicularly, with the tops bend- 
forward, and edged round with ſhark's teeth, and the 
fenthers of Tropic-birds. When he had put on this 
heaJ-dreſs, which is called a //how, he began to dance, 
moving ſlowly, and often turning his head ſo as that the 
top of his high wicker-cap deſcribed a circle, and ſowe- 
times throwing it ſo near the faces of the ſpectators as to 
make them ſtart back: this was held among them as a 
very good joke, and never failed to produce a peal of 
laughter, eſpecially when it was played off upon one of 
the rangers. ¶ See an exact repreſentation of this curious 
ornament in the general plate, marked L.] Here a company 
of dancers, conſiſting of two women and fix men, with 
three drums. were ſeen. Tupia, who appeared to know 
this iſland as intimately as his own, ſaid, that they were 
ſome of the moſt conſiderable people there, who, though 
they were continually going from place to place, yet 
did not take any gratuity from the ſpectators. The wo... 
men had upon their heads a conſiderable quantity of Ta- 
mon, or plaited hair, which was brought ſeveral times 
round the head; in this were ſtuck, with much taſte, 
the flowers of the cape jeſſamine, which rendered this 
head-dreſs truly elegant. Their necks, ſhoulders, and 
arms were naked: upon their hips reſted a quantity of 
cloth, plaited very full, which fell down below into long 
petticoats; their feet, which were in a manner concealed 
by this covering, they moved with as much dexterity as 
any opera-dancer in Europe; the plaits above the waiſt 
were brown and white alternately, the petticoats below 
were wholly white. In this dreſs they advanced fide- 
ways in a meaſured ſtep, keeping very true time to the 
drums, which beat briſkly and loud ; then preſently they 
began to ſhake their hips, giving the folds of cloth that 
lay upon them a very quick motion, which was in fome 
degree continued through the whole dance, though the 
body was thrown int@various poſtures, ſometimes ſtanding, 
ſometimes fitting, and ſometimes reſting on their knees 
and elbows, the ſingers alſo being moved at the ſame time 
with a quickneſs ſcarcely to be imagined. [ Sean exact figure 
of one of theſe dancers, alſo of the drum and muſician, inthe plate, 
marked M.] Much of the dexterity of the dancers, how- 
ever, as well as of the entertainment of the ſpectators, 
conſiſted in the wantonneſs of their attitudes and geſtures, 
which was indeed ſuch as exceeds all deſcription.—ln 
Otabeite, where the like laſcivious dances are exhibited, 
we are told“, that none but young girls are ſuffered to 
perform; for as ſoon as the virgin thus initiated in the 
myſteries of love, becomes practically acquainted with its 
rites, ſhe is diſqualified for performing in theſe inflaming 
exhibitions. The reſemblance between the muſtc and 
dances of this country, and that of Hindoſlan, is very 
ſtrong: their excellence in keeping time, the laſciviouſ- 
neſs of the entertainment, and youth of the performers, 
perfectly agree; [See a full account of theſe dancing girls 
in Vol. I. p. 184, of this tun.] but they differ in that 
the women of the higheſt rank perform in the dances 
here, whilſt it is made a diſtinct profeſſion there; 
chaſtity alſo, which in one country is conſidered as 
an indiſpenſible quality, is utterly renounced in the 
other. One of the girls who performed here, had in 
ner ears three pearls, one of which was very large, but fo 
foul that it was of little value. Nothing that was of- 
tered could induce her to part with them, and they were 
ſpoiled by drilling. Between the dances of the women, 
the men performed a kind of dramatic interlude, in 
which there was dialogue as well as dancing; but for 
want of knowing the language, the ſubject could not be 
traced, Whilſt on this ifland, captain C224 received a 
preient of the largeſt piece of cloth he had ever ſeen, it 
being fifty yards long, which came from the great king 
of Bolabola, whoſe name was Opoony; the title which he 
bore in the language of the country was Faree rabie. 
This conqueror of Ulietea, and terror of all the neigh- 
bouring iſlands, happened at that time to be on his 
newly-acquired territory, which being ſignified to the 
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gentlemen of the ſhip, they proceeded to pay their de- 
voirs; but how great was their ſurpriſe, when, inſtead 
of being introduced to a perſonage young and vigorous, 
with an intelligent and glowing countenance, expreſſive 
of an enterpriſing ſpirit, they approached a poor feeble 
wretch, withered and dectepid, half blind with age, and 
abſorbed in ſluggiſhneſs and ſtupidity |! 

The ftrict notions which are entertained of private 
property in theſe iſlands, may be inferred from Tupia 
pointing out to Mr. C944, on this weſtern fide of Ulictea, 
certain diſtricts of land which he had poſſeſſed, until they 
were wreſted from him by the Bolabolan conqueror ; and 
the inhabitants bore witneſs to the validity of this claim, 
In this inſtance the miniſter of Oberea did not adopt her 
gentleneſs and moderation; for when the ſhip was ſailing 
out of the harbour, Tupia ſtrongly urged the commander 
to fire a ſhot toward Bolabola, although it was ſeven 
leagues diſtant z but it is highly probable he did not know 
that the deſtruction produced by great guns was confined 
to a much ſhorter diſtance, Mr. Coo thought proper to 
comply with this requeſt, Whilſt the Endeavour conti- 
nued about theſe iſlands, very little of the ſhip's provi- 
ſions was expended, a plentiful ſupply of hogs, fowls, 
plantains, and yams, being obtained: but the accommo— 
dation which a conſiderable live ſtock was expected to 
yield in the courſe to the ſouthward was net realized; 
for the hogs would not eat #urofean grain of any kind, 
pulſe, or bread-duſt; and all the fowls were ſoon ſeized 
with a difeaſe which cauſed them to hold down their 
heads between their legs, and in that poſture they conti- 
nued till they died. To theſe ſix iſlands, Ulzetea, Otaha, 
Bolabola, Huaheine, Tubai, and Maurua, as they lie con- 
tiguous to each other, Mr. Coo gave the general name 
oi Society Iſlands, not chooſing to diſtinguiſh them ſepa- 
rately by any other names than thoſe by which they were 
known to the natives. They lie between the latitude of 
16? 10 and 16* 55 S. and between the longitude of x $0? 
57 and 1529 W. from the meridian of Greenwich, They 
were quitted on the gth of Augy/? 1769. 

Our navigator then purſued his courſe to the ſouth 
ſouth-caſt, and on the 13th made an ifland which was 
known to Tapia, and called by him Oheteroa ; but as the 
natives appeared very hoſtile, and could not be rendered 
leſs inimical by the interpoſition of Tupia, who converſed 
with them very intelligibly, and as neither harbour nor 
anchorage could be found, Mr. Coat, from motives of 
humanity (being unwilling to endanger the lives of the 
natives unneceſſarily) would not ſuffer any party from 
the ſhip to land; but the circuit of the iſland was made, 
partly by the ſhip, and partly by a boat, It lies in lati- 
tude 22927 S. longitude 15047“ W.; it is thirteen miles 
in circuit, rather high than low, but neither populous 
nor fertile, in proportion to the other iſlands that had 
been ſeen in thoſe ſeas. On the 15th, Mr. Coo quitted 
this iſland, and continued his courſe ſouthwardly, in ex- 
pectation of falling in with a continent which had ever 
been ſuppoſed to exiſt, and to which ſpeculating geogra- 
phers had given the name of Terra Auſtralis Incognita. 
Having proceeded during ten days without any occur- 
rence worthy of being put down, on Friday, the 25th of 
Aug uſt, they relieved the drearineſs of their cruiſe in ce- 
lebrating the anniverſary of their leaving England +, by 
taking a Cheſhire cheeſe out of a locker, where it had 
been carefully treaſured up for that occaſion, and tapping 
a'caſk of porter, which proved to be very good, and in 
excellent order. On the 29th, one of the boatſwain's 
mates got ſo drunk by ſwallowing part of a bottle of 
brandy, which the boatſwain had generouſly ſupplied him 
with, that the next morning he died. On the 3oth a 
comet was ſeen, at one o'clock in the morning ; it was a 
little above the horizon, in the eaſtern part of the hea- 
vens; at about half an hour paſt four it paſſed the meri- 
dian, and its tail ſubtended an angle of forty-two degrees. 
They were then in latitude 38* 20” S. longitude 147* ( 
W. Among others who obſerved this phænomenon was 
Tupia ; who inſtantly cried out, that as ſoon as it ſhould 
be ſeen by the people of Bolabola, they would kill the in- 
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habitants of Ulzetea, who would with the utmoſt precipi- 
tation fly to the mountains. | 

On the 1ſt of Septen ber, Mr. Cook quitted his ſouthern 
courſe, being then paſled the fortieth degree of latitude, 
and in longitude 147 297 W *. and proceeded in a 
weſternly direction to the thirtieth degree of latitude ; 
then paſſing again to the ſouthward, {till keeping a 
weſtern courſe, he came to the latitude of 39%, nearly in 
which parallel he fell in with the coaſt of New Zealand, 
on the 6th of Ofober, The firſt on board the ſhip who 
deſcried this welcome ſight, was a boy named NY 
Young, after whom the commander named the projecting 
point of land there, Young Nick's Head, The countty, as 
they approached within the diſtance of ſeven or eight 
leagues, appeared very extenſive, and preſented four or 
five ranges of hills, riſing one over the other, and a chain 
of mountains above theſe, which appeared to be of a itu- 
pepdous height. It ſoon became the general opinion 
that they had actually found the ſuppoſed continent. 
No water was to be obtained here but ſuch as was 
brackiſh. Many of the natives appeared, whom Tup:a 
addreſſed, and. to the great ſatisfaction of all on board, 
he was perfectly underſtood, as he and the natives were 
found to ſpeak only different dialects of one common 
language: but the fierceneſs and animoſity of theſe In- 
dians were not to be mollified. Iron, which in the 
South Sea iſlands had been found to be as effectual a con- 
ciliator of affection as gold elſewhere, was here held in 
no cftimation, as not the leaſt idea was conceived of its 
uſe. Their attacks were made in fo formidable a 
manner, and muſkets fired over their heads having no 
effect, the cockſwain was at length obliged to dif- 
charge his piece at four men, who attempted to ſeize a 
boat, one of whom he ſhot through the heart. Not- 
vwithitanding which, Mr. Cook and a party, the next day, 
procecding along the ſhore in a boat, to ſearch for water, 
were ſo furiouſly aſſaulted by ſeven Indians in a canoe, 
that, after having fired over their heads without impreſſing 
them with any fear, the party was obliged, in ſelf-de- 
fence, to avail themſelves to the utmoſt of their ſupe- 
riority, by which four of the Indians were ſlain. Two 
boys, who were in the canoe, were made priſoners, and by 
kind treatment and attentions ſoon became perfectly eaſy 
and happy on board the ſhip. They were afterward 
made uſe of to bring about a reconciliation between the 
natives and the ſtrangers, and ſome preſents were made ; 
but not a fingle neceſſary could be procured except 
wood, on which account Mr. Col gave this place 
the name of Poverty Bay, and quitted it on the 12th. 

It would be a tedious and unimportant employment to 
follow this perſevering navigator minutely in his circuit 
of this country, in which he was employed fix months 
within ſix days. Though he cannot claim the merit of 
having firſt diſcovered it, yet he has fo accurately ſur- 
veyed it, and, by a variety of obſervations, made in 
different parts, has ſo exactly aſcertained the latitude 
and longitude, that the fulleſt and moſt ſatisfactory 
information is obtained concerning a part of our globe, 
which it is highly probable may in future ages be colo- 
nized either from Eurape or America, and become popu- 
lous and conſiderable. 

At firſt our navigator proceeded to the ſouthward, but 
contrary winds conſtrained him to reverſe his courſe, and 
trace the country to the northward. When he had wea- 
thered that promontory by which the eaftern ſhores of 
New Zealand are bounded toward the north, and which 
received from him the name of Cape Eaſt, he proceeded 
along that ſide of the iſland which looks northward ; 
here he had an opportunity of examining a very curious 
fortification, to which the natives retreat when they are 
invaded by a ſuperior force of their enemies. It was 
erected on an high point or peninſula projecting into the 
ſea. The natives call theſe faſtneſſes Fppah or Heppab, 
and, ſays Mr. Coat, the beſt engineer in Europe could 
not have choſen a ſituation better adapted to enable a 
imall number to defend themſelves againſt a greater.“ 
Ihe ſteepneſs of the cliffs rendered it wholly inacceſſible 


from the ſea, which encloſed it on two ſides; and to 
land it was fortified by a double ditch, and a bank Fail... 
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on the infide. The whole was executed with ge 
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judgment. It was encloſed by a palliſade about ten x... 


high, conſiſting of ſtrong pales bound together wi 
withes. The natives called this Heppah by the name 9 
Ilharretriwva, Great quantities of darts and ſtones ys... 
laid up ready for annoying aflailants, and a ſtore of fern. 
root, which theſe Indians eat as bread, and dried fiſh, lay 
in heaps to furniſh proviſion in caſe of a ſiege; but 13 
freſh water was ſeen nearer than a brook which ran dloſe 
under the foot of-the hill. | See the g of ag of thi; 
. ' * TY . # go: 

Heppah in 7% plate] The perpetual ho ility in which 
theſe poor ſavages, who have made every village a fort 
bot us . 8 wa 

muſt neceſſarily live, will account for there being ſo little 
of the land in a ſtate of cultivation; and, as miſchietz 
very often reciprocally produce each other, it may per- 
haps appear, that there being fo little land in a {ta 
of cultivation, will account for their living in perpe 
*1 + © 5 . . 0 * 

tual hoſtility 4. The quantity of fiſh procured here 
was prodigious, and beds of very fine oyſters yiclded 
ſuch a protuſe abundance, that the ſhip might have bcc; 
loaded with them in one tide. The natives, for a fas 

, oc . 

pieces of cloth, ſold as much ſiſh, of the mackarel kind, 43 
{erved the whole ſhip's company, An old Indian named 


Toiava, who ſcemed to be of ſuperior rank, behaved with 
great prudence and honeſty; thoie of the lower ſort fre. 
quently gave a looſe to the moſt open and daring inſo— 
lence. On the gth of November, Mr. Coo and Mr. Green 
went on ſhore to obſerve à tranſit of Mercury; the wes— 
ther was remarkably favourable, for not a cloud inter- 
vened during the whole tranſit. Whilſt the party re- 
mained there, Mr. Gore was commanding officer; and 
two very large canoes came to the fide of the ſhip, one ot 
which had forty-ſeven men on board, all armed with 
pikes, darts, and ſtones ; after behaving in a menacin;; 
manner for ſome time, they at length began to trade : 
ſome of them offered their arms, and one man tendered a 
ſquare piece of cloth, which makes a part of their dreſs, 
and is called an Haaboto. Mr, Gore having agreed for this 
ornament, ſent down the price, which was a piece cf 
Britiſh cloth, and expected to have the purchaſe deli. 
vered ; but the Indian had no ſooner got the cloth in his 
poſſeſſion, than he refuſed to part with his own, and put 
oft in his canoe, Upon being threatened for this fraud, 
he and his companions began to ſing their war-fong in 
defiance, and ſhook their paddles ; ſti]] however they be- 
gan no attack, only defied Mr, Gore to take any remedy 
in his power, which ſo provoked him, that he levelled his 
muſket, loaded with ball, at the offender, while he was 
holding the cloth in his hand, and ſhot him dead. Thc 
provocation was indeed great, but the revenge was be— 
yond all proportion to the crime. The Indians who were 
with the party on ſhore, when they heard the rumour of 
this tranſaction, retited in a body, but after a ſhort time 
returned, having received a more particular account of the 
affair, and intimated that they thought the man who bad 
been killed deſerved his fate. A ſtrong proof that ideas ol 
right and wrong are derived from nature, not acquired by 
education. But though they ſeemed to be very (enlibl? 
that their countryman had acted criminally, yet, whe! 
they thus approved of his murder, they probably diſgui:c! 
their real ſentiments, and accommodated themſelves to 
their ſituation with as much addreſs as an Eyuropcii 
hackneyed in the trammels of deceit could have Cone; 
for when the ſhip was about to ſail from this bay , M. 
Cock learnt from Toiava, that a general reſentment pre- 
vailed among the Indians on account of this murder, 
Great quantities of iron ſand were found thrown upon 
the ſhore in ſcveral parts of this bay, This ſand is 
brought down by every rivulet of freſh water that finds 
its way from the country, which is a demonſtration that 
there is ore of that metal not far inland; yet neither the 
inhabitants of theſe parts, nor of any other which had then 
been viſited, knew the uſe of iron, or ſat the leaſt value up- 
on it, all of them preferring the moſt worthleſs and uiclels 
title, not only to a nail, but to any tool of that metal. 


— 


It is erroneouſly ſtated in Hawleſwwarth as in 174 29%, See Vol. II. p. 292. 


+ Haableſworth, II. 345. 


{ On account of the obſervation made on tlie tranſit it was called Mercury Bar, latitude 3647 $. longitude 17 50 56 E. 
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Upon one of the trees near the watering place was cut | of Otabeite, make cloth; but here the plant appeared to be 


the ſhip's name, and that of the commander, with the 
ate of the year, and the month in which they touched 
there; and after diſplaying the Eng:i/h colours, Ir. Cook 
took a formal poſſeſſion ot it in the name of his Bitannſc 
majeſty king George the IIld. In this our navigator ſeems 
to have invaded the prior right which Tofman gave the 
Dat. to this country, according to the principles on 
which the law of nations is founded: a New Zealander 
indeed might with great juſtice deny that either the re- 
public or the kingdom had acquired any right to the ſoil 
which cave him birth, — But theſe claims are not likely to 
embroil the two powers: when:ver the $2th Sea iſlands 
ſnell be ſettled by civilized communities, they will moſt 
probably be ſent out by the overflowing of population in 
Nath America, where the human ſpecics is increafing faſt, 
and ſpreading wide, 
The inhabitants here, though numerous, do not make 
ſo good an appearance as thoſe wao were ſcen on the 
eaſtern coafl : they have no plantations; their canoes are 
mean and without ornament ; they ſleep in the open air; 
21d do not acknowledge Tera'a, whom the other Indians 
(poke of as their king; on the contrary, they ſaid, that if 
he was to come among them he would kill them. From 
whence it was inferred, that theſe people were vagrants 
and outlaws; yet they ſignified that they had Heppahs or 
frrong holds to which they retired in times of imminent 
danger. Theſe people innabit a peninſula about ſeventy 
miles in length, but very narrow, in the centre of which, 
to the north- eaſtward, lies AAercury Bay; to the ſouth- 
weitward it is detached from the main by a noble river, 
which there diſcharges itſelf into the fea, Mr. Coch ex- 
plored this river with great care. Its banks were adorned 
with lofty trees, one of which was found to meaſure 
ninetcen fect eight inches in the girt, at the height of ſix 
fect above the ground; it was found by a quadrant to be 
eighty- nine fect high, was perfectly ſtraight, and was ſup- 
poſed to contain three hundred and fifty-ſix feet of ſolid 
timber, excluſive of the branches. As he advanced he 
ſaw many others, that were ſtil] larger: a young one was 
cut down, the wood of which proved heavy and ſolid, 
not fit for maſts, but ſuch as would make the fineſt 
planks in the world. This river was named the Thames, 
it having ſome reſemblance to the river of that name in 
England : at the height to which he proceeded it was as 
broad as the Thames at Greenwich, and the tide of flood 
was as ſtrong ; it was not indeed quite ſo deep, but had 
water enough for veſſels of more than a middle ſize. 

An Indian who came on board the ſhip, whillt in this 
itztion, was detected in ſtealing an half minute glaſs, 
which was in the binnacle; for which offence Mr. Hicks, 
who then commanded, Nr, Coo# being on ſhore, ordered 
him to be taken to the gangway, and there to receive 
taclye laſhes with a cat-o-nine-tails: after the puniſh- 
ment was inilicied, and the criminal was upbound, an 
old man among the ſpectators, who was ſuppoſed to be 
his father, gave him a hearty beating, and ſent him down 
into his canoe, But this ſtern juſtice of the father was 
not adopted by thoſe who were preſent, for hereupon al] 
tic canoes dropped aſtern, and the people in them ex- 
prelicd a fear of coming any more near the ſhip; however, 
ſuch a chaſtiſement was certainly very proper. 

Sea-breain were caught here with the line, to the 
amount of near an hundred; they weighed from fix to 
diet pounds apicce, and furniſhed food for the whole 
[!:»*s com pany for two days, on which account rhe place 
Was calied Bream Bay. 

Ihe black ſtains with which the New Zealanders mark 
their bodies and faces, they call Amaco, Thoſe to the 
northward are more marked, having generally a broad 
Ipiral on cach buttock, and the thighs of many cf them 
were almoſt entireiy black, ſome narrow lines only being 
eft untouched ; fo that at firſt fight they appeared to 
wear ſtriped breeches. One of the inſtruments which 
ae uſed to ſtain the body was ſhewn by an Indian, and it 
Was found exactly to reſemble thoſe which are employed 
lor the ſaine purpoſe at Otaheite, Here too was {cen the 
morus papyre/era, of which theſe people, as well as thoſe 
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rare, and no piece of cloth was {cen large enough for any 
ule, but to wear by way of ernament in their ears, 

W hiltit in theſe parts, Mr. Cees, Mr. Banks, and Dr. 
Soulander, attended by ſome matines, went on ſhore on an 
ifland, where they were attacked by a large body of the 
natives, whom however they repelled, by firſt firing {mall 
hot, and then diſcharging ball over their heads; the of- 
ficers too who commanded on board the ſhip, ſ-eing the 
patives collecting in great numbers, brought the great 
guns to bear, and by firing a few harinlef ſhot effect ually 
intimidated the whole body, who undoubtedly had formed 
a d-ſign of cutting off the party on ſhore, On this ce— 
cation, Mr, Cook informs us, that only two of the /:dians 
were hurt by the imall Mot, and not a ſingle lite was 
loſt, When the undaunted and fierce difpoſirion of 
theſe ſavages is conſidered, it is matter of afton'{tment 
how ſuch an attack could be rcpe '-d without blood— 
ſhed; nor would it have had that nappy termination, 
had not the commander exerted his utmoſt authority 
in reſtraining his men, who, as he hinfelf expreties it, 
either through fear. or the love of miſchief, ſhewed as 
much impatience to deſtioy tne natives as a fpoitiman 
does to kill his game.” He adds, “Some of our people, 
who, when the Indians were te be puniſhed for a fraud, 
aſſumed the inexorable juſtice of a Lycurgas, chought fit 
to break into one of their pjontations, and dig up tome 
potatoes; for which ofci.ce I ordercd each of them to be 
puniſhed with twelve laihes: after which two of them 
were diſcharged ; but, the ihiru infifting that it was no 
crime for an En2/i/hman to plunder n ſuiran planta» 
tion, though it was a crime in an Indian te defraud an 
Englijhman of a nail, I ordered him back into his con- 
finement, from which I would not releaſe him until he 
had received ſix laſhes more *.” 

On the 5th of Decen:ber the ſhip was becalmed, and the 
tide or current ſetting ſtrong, ft: drove toward land fo 
faſt, that before any meaſures could be taken for her ſe- 
curity, ſhe was within a cable's length of ſeveral breakers : 
the pinnace was immediately hoiſted out to take the ſhip 
in tow, and the men, ſenſible of their danger, exerted 
themſelves to the utmoſt; at the fame time a faint breeze 
ſprung up off the land, and the ſhip made head-way. 
Soon after this hair-breadth eſcape from deſtruction the 
ſhip ſuddenly ſtruck, but happily went off. immediately 
without receiving any damage. 

When ſome of the natives were ſhewn the ſhip's ſeine, 
they expreſſed their contempt of it by laughter, and ex- 
ultingly produced their own, which was indeed of an 
enormous ſize, and made of a kind of graſs which is very 
ſtrong +; it was five fathom deep, and, by the room that 
it took up, it could not be leſs than three or four hundred 
fathom long. Fiſhing indeed ſeemed to be the chief bu- 
ſineſs of life in this part of the country. About all the 
towns here were ſeen a great number of nets, laid in 
heaps like hay-cocks, and covered with a thatch to keep 
them from the weather; and in almoſt every houſe which 
was entered, ſome of the people were ſeen employed in 
making nets. 

When our voyagers approached toward the northern 
extremity of the country, Tpia enquired of the natives if 
they knew of any country beſide their own ? to which 
they anſwered, that they never had viſited any other, but 
that their anceſtors had told them, that to the N. W. by 
N. or N. N. W. there was a country of great extent, 
called Vimarca, to which ſome people had failed in a 
very large canoe—that only part of them returned, and 
reported, that after a paſſage of a month they had ſeen a 
country where the people ate hogs. Tupia then en- 
quired whether theſe adventurers brought any hogs with 
them when they returned? They ſaid, No. * Then,“ 
replied the Otabeitean, your ſtory is certainly falſe ; for 
it cannot be believed that men who came back without 
hogs from an expedition, had ever viſited a country at 
which hogs were to be procured.” Mr. Co29& however ob- 
ſe: ves, that it is remaikable, notwithſtanding the ſhrewd- 
nets of Tupia's objection, that when theſe people men- 


tioned hogs, it was not by deſcription but by name, 
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* Hawk:fw, II. 366, 


+. This vegetable was better known on the ſecond voyage, 
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calling them Bosab, the name by which they are known 
in the Szuth Sea iſlands; but if the animal had been 
wholly unknown to them, and they had had no commu- 
nication with people to whom it was known, they could 
not poſſibly have been acquainted with the name . 

On the 17th of December Mr. Cook reached the north- 
eaſtern extremity of this country, which he called North 
Cape, and found to lie in latitude 34* 22/ S. longitude 

73 5 E.: the north-weſtern point, which is not more 
than twenty miles diſtant (the country ſtretching out 
into a very narrow peninſula) was viſited by-Taſinan, 
and called by him Cape Maria Jan Diemen. Soon after 
this promontory was paſſed, whilſt our navigator was 
proceeding to the ſouthward, and had got into the thirty- 
fifth degree of latitude, on New Tear's Day 1770, the 
Midſummer of that hemiſphere, the ſhip was attacked by 
a gale ©: wind, which for its ſtrength and continuance 
was ſuch as he had ſcarcely ever been in before ; and he 
was three weeks in getting ten leagues to the weſtward, 
and five weeks in getting fifty leagues. During the gale 
they were happily at a conſiderable diſtance from land, 
„% otherwiſe,” he adds, “it is highly probable that they 
never ſhould have returned to relate their adventures.” 
On the north-weſtern coaſt the country wore the moſt 
diſmal and inhoſpitable appearance imaginable ;-nothing 
was to be ſeen but hills of ſand, on which ſcarcely a 
blade of verdure ſprung up; and a vaſt ſea, impelled by 
the weſterly winds, broke upon it in a prodigious ſurt, ten- 
dering it not only forlorn but frightful, complicating the 
ideas of danger and deſolation, and impreſſing the mind 
at once with a ſenſe of miſery and death + ; which led our 
commander to keep aloof from the coaſt. In Jatitude 
37 43/ che land began to aftume a better appearance, 
riſing in gentle flopes, and covered with trees and herbage. 
In latitude 39160 was ſeen a peak of vaſt height tower- 
ing above the clouds, and covered with ſnow ; it was 
named Mount Egmont. It lies near the ſea, has a large 
baſe, and riſes in a gradual aſcent. 

On the 15th of January the ſhip came to an anchor in 
an excellent harbour, where an abundant ſupply of wood 
and water was at hand: the land here is one vaſt foreſt ; 
whilſt the ſea afforded vaſt quantities of the fineſt fiſh. 

The fult reception which theſe navigators received 
from the natives here was hoſtile and menacing, as it 
had every where been upon this coaſt; but the admirable 
conduct of our commander, whilſt it impreſſed upon 
theſe dauntleſs defenders of their ſtrand againſt foreign 
invaſion, a ſenſe of the irreſiſtible power which was op- 
poſed to them, made impreſſions equally ſtrong of the 
kindneſs and good-will of theſe tremendous ſtrangers, 
Tupia ſoon entered into a converſaticn with ſome Indians 
who came off from the fhore in two canoes, being di- 
rected to aſk them whether they had ever ſeen ſuch a 
veſſel as the Endraveour, or had ever heard that ſuch had 
been upon their coaſt ? both which enquiries were an- 
ſwered in the negative; fo that tradition had preſerved 
among them no memorial of Taſinan, though the ſhip was 
then ſuppoſed to lay only fifteen miles to the ſouthward of 
the harbour in which he had anchored, and named 4ur- 
derer's Bay. A ſimilar enquiry was afterward made of 
an old man named Topaa, who returned the ſame anſwer ; 
but added, that his anceſtors had told him, that there 
once came to that place a ſmall veſſel from a diſtant 
country, northward, called Uiimaroaa (the name which 
had before been given to it) in which were four men, 
who upon their coming aſhore were all killed 4. 

The women who were in the canoes that came off, 
and ſome of the men, had a kind of head-dreſs which 
had not been ſeen before: it conſiſted of a bunch of 
black feathers made up in a round form, and tied upon 
the top of the head, which it entirely covered, and made 
twice as high in appearance as it was in reality. 
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On entering the harbour, the body of a woman was 
ſcen floating upon the water, which to all appearance had 
been dead ſome days; and the people afterward in. 
formed thoſe who enquired concerning it, that ſhe had 
died a natural death, and, according to their cuſtom, the 
had tied a ſtone to the body, and thrown her into the ſe; 
which ſtone they ſuppoſed had been diſengaged by fone 
accident, 

Several circumſtances had occurred, in the courſe of 
the navigation round the northern part of this country, to 
fix the ſuſpicion that theſe people preved on human fleſh, 
and a moſt indubitable proof of this practice prevailins 
among them was obtained here; for when a party from 
the ſhip, conſiſting of the commander, Mr. Bands, and 
others, went aſhore the day after their arrival, on exa— 
mining one of the baſkets in which theſe Indians depoſit 
their proviſions, two bones were ſeen, which, on cloſe 
inſpection, were found to be thoſe of an human body; 
the fleſh of which had been pretty cleanly picked, but ſo 
much remained as to make it manifeſt that the limbs had 
been dreſſed by fire; and in the griſtles at the end were 
the marks of the teeth, which had gnawed them. Upon 
enquiries being made reſpecting this horrid practice, the 
Indians, without the leaſt heſitation, and with as much 


unconcern as if relating the moſt trivial fact, aflured the 


gentlemen to whom 7rp:a acted as interpreter, that about 
hve days before the arrival of the EHũd a a boat, be- 
longing to theirrenemies, came into the bay, with many 
perſons on board, and that the man, whole boncs Had 
been ſeen, was one of ſeven whom they had k'iiled and 
caten : to gain the fuller credit to what he aſſerted, he 
took hold of his own arm with his teeth, and made {hew 
of eating; he alſo bit and gnawed the bone which Mr. 
Banks held in his hand, drawing it through his mouth, 
and ſhewing by figns that it afforded a delicious repaſt. 
The head is the only part on which theſe cannibals do 
not feed, and from that they extract the brains, Old 
Tipaa afterward brought four of the heads of tne ſcven 
people who had been thus devoured, on which the hair 
was entire, as was alſo the fleſh, which was ſoft, but it 
had by ſome method been preſerved from putrefaction, 
Mr. Banks purchaſed one of them, but the old man fcld 
it with great reluctance, and could not by any means be 
prevailed upon to part with a fecond, They are pro- 
bably preſerved as trophies, like ſcalps in North America, 
and jaw-bones in the South Sea iſlands. The Indians 
farther informed Tupia, that it was only their enemies 
ſlain in battle that they thus devour. In the wars which 
are maintained here no quarter is given. Among the 
perſons who compoſed the family where this ſavage feſti- 
val had been celebrated, was a woman, who had her arms, 
legs, and thighs, frightfully cut in ſeveral places; and the 
gentlemen were told that ſhe had inflicted the wounds 
upon herſelf, in token of her grief for the lots of her huſ- 
band, who had been lately killed and eaten by their cne- 
mies, in another deſcent which they had made, —— bu 


to quit this chilling ſubject. 


TT he ſhip lay at ſomewhat leſs than a quarter of a mi 
diſtant from the ſhore, and in the morning those on 
board were awakened by the ſinging of the birds, the 
number of which was incredible, and they feenics to 
ftrain their throats in emulation of each other. I 
wild melody ſurpaſſed any thing which had been heard d 
the kind; it ſeemed to be like ſmall bells molt exqui- 
ſitely tuned; and perhaps the diſtance and interven'!g 
water might be no ſmall advantage to the ſound. Upon 
enquiry they were informed, that the birds here alwz:s 
begin to ſing about two hours after midnight, and, cont'- 
nuing their muſic until ſun-riſe, were, like nichtingals 
in England, ſilent the reſt of the day. Many ſheges were 
ſhot whilſt fitting on their neſts in the trees, which vere 
eaten both roaſted and ſtewed, and thought good food. 


— 


0 The direction in which this country, called Ulimaroa, was ſaid to lie, would lead to a ſuppoſition that it was the iſland which captain (aol 
in his next voyage diſcovered, and named New Caledonia; or it might be New Holland, a country of ſtill greater extent: but in neither © 
theſe countries were any hogs ſeen when our adventurers viſited them, and the Indian name for either ſtill remains unknown. 


+ Howkeſw. II. 380. 


I It is highly probable that this tradition relates to Taſman ; he loſt in this place four of his crew, which number the tradition has hie- 
ſerved : of the other circumſtances, reſpecting the ſize of the veſſel, and the country from whence it came, the revolution of more than a ce 
is very likely to ſubltitute fable for fact. Theſe people ſeem to know of but one country beſide their own, it was natural therefore for them d 


deſcribe any foreign ſlüp as coming from thence. 
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On the 19th the armourer's forge was ſet up, and al] 
hands on board were buſy in careening, and other neceſ- 
ſary operations about the veſſel, Fiſh were now pur: 
chaſed of the Indians for nails, they having at length ac- 
uired ſome notion of their uſe; and in this traffic no 
unfair practices were attempted, : | 
Mr. Cook having climbed an hill to view the trendings 
of the coaſt, found that the country which he had en- 
circled was ſeparated from that in which the ſhip then lay 
by a ſtrait, On this hill he found a parcel of looſe ſtones, 
with which he erected a pyramid, and left in it ſome muſ— 
ket-balls, ſmall ſhot, beads, and other things which wu cre 
likely to ſtand the teſt of time, and, not being of Indian 
workmanſhip, would convince any European who ſhowtd 
come to the place, and pull it down, that otner natives 
of Europe had been there before him. In another place, 
he creed a ſimilar pile of ſtones, in which he left a piece 
of ſilver coin, with ſome muiket-balls and beads, toge- 
ther with- a piece of an old pendant flying on the top. 
The carpenter afterward prepared two poſts, which were 
left as a memorial of the Endeavour having viſited the 
place: they were inſcribed with the ſhip's name, and the 
year and month in which ſhe arrived in that harbour, 
On the top of one of them was hoiſted the union-flag, 
The natives readily aſſented to all this being done, and 
promiſed that they never would pull it down; but in 
that particular they do not appear to have kept their 
word. Our commander, at the tame time, honourci this 
inlet with the name of Queen Charlottes Sound, and, tak- 
ing formal poſſe ſſion of this and the adjacent country, in 
the name, and for the uſe, of the king of Great Britain, 
the company preſent afterward drank a bottie of wine to 
the queen's health, and gave the bottle to old Topaa, 
who was highly delighted with the preſent. The en- 


trance of this ſound is in latitude 41* S. longitude 175 


15 E. The land about i: conſiſts entirely of high hills and 
deep valliesz theſe hills are of ſuch an height, that they 
were ſeen at the diſtance of twenty leagues ; the country 
is well ſtored with excellent timber, fit for all purpoſes ex- 
cept maſts, for which it is too hard and heavy. The num- 
ber of inhabitants ſcarcely exceeded four hundred, who 
lived diſperſed along the ſhore. Upon any appearance of 
danger they retire to their heppahs or forts, In compariſon 
with the inhabitants of the other parts of this country, 
they are poor, and their canoes are without ornament. 
They had ſcarce any thing elſe but fiſh to diſpoſe of: at 
firſt they were verv fond of paper ; but when they found 
that it would ſpoil by being wet, they would take no 
more; neither did they ſet much value upon the cloth of 
Ctaheite, but Engliſh broad-cloth and red kerſey were in 
nigh eſtimation. | 

On the 3oth of January, early in the morning, Mr. 
C2:o% ſent a boat to one of the iſlands near the harbour 
tor celery, and while the people were gathering it, about 
twenty of the natives, men, women, and children, landed 
near ſome empty huts : as ſoon as they were aſhore, five 
or fix of the women ſat down upon the ground together, 
and began to cut their legs, arms, and faces with ſhells, 
and tharp pieces of talc or jaſper, in a terrible manner: it 
was underſtood that their huſbands had lately been killed 
by their enemies ; but while they were performing this 
norrid ceremony, the men fat about repairing the huts 
with the utmoſt negligence and unconcern. 

Old Topaa informed the gentlemen, that the country 
in which they were, conſiſted of two //hennuas or iſlands : 
that on which they were he called Tovy Peenammioo, the li- 
teral tranſlation of which is, “ the water of green talc ;” 
and Mr. C4 thinks, if he could have been better under- 
ſtood, it might have been found that this was the name of 
ſome particular place where the natives procured their green 
tale or ſtone, of which they make their ornaments, and not 
a general name for the whole ſouthern diſtrict, The nor- 
thern iſland he called Zabeinsmanwe; and to the land on the 
borders of the ſtrait he gave the name of Tiera Milte. 

Mr. Cook quitted Queen Charlotte's Sound on the 6th of 
February, 1770. In lailing out, the ſhip was carried by 


the rapidity of the tide cloſe upon one of the iſlands, 


which was a rock, riſing almoſt perpendicularly out of 

their danger encreaſed every moment, and the 
only expedient to prevent the ſhip being daſhed to pieces, 
as [te was within little more than a cable's length of the 
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rock, was to drop an anchor, which was but an improbable 
means of ſaving them, as they were then in ſeventy- five 
fathoms water; however, upon veering about an hun— 
dred and fifty fathoms of cable, the ſhip was happily 
brought up. But this would not have been accompliſhed 
time enough to have ſaved her, it the tide, which ſet 
S. by E. had not, upon meeting with the iſland, changed 
its dicection to S8. E. and carried the bark beyond the 
foremoſt point. 

Mr. Coo at firſt proceeded along the eaſtern coaſt of the 
northern iſland, until he came within ſight of the cape, 
which had before terminated his piogrels in a ſouthern 
direction, on which account he had named it Cape Turn- 
again, He himſelf was quite ſatisſied concerning that parc 
which remained unexplored ; but ſome of his officers had 
ſtarted a doubt, whether Kahienomauue was an ifland, as 
the land might poſſibly {tretch away to the ſouth-eaſt 
from between Cape IHrnggain to the ſouthern extremity 
of the coalt, which Mr. Cost named Cape Palliſer, and 
which included a ſpace of between twelve and fifteen 
degrees. In this courſes ſeme Indians came on board, 
whoſe behaviour was courteous and friendly, They had 
no ſooner entered the ſhip, than they aſked for /Yhaw, 
the name by which nails were known among the people 
with whom our voyagers had trafficked : but though 
they had heard of nails, it was found they had {een none 
for when {.ine were given them, thev aſked 7upia what 
they were? JYhaw is the name by which ey diſtinguiſh 
a tool, commonly made of bone, which theſe people uſe 
both as an auger and a chiſſel; but what they did know of 
iron ſhewed that their intercourſe extended not leſs than 
forty-five leagues to the northward, which was the neareſt 
diſtance at which the Ind ans made any exchanges with 
thoſe on board the ſhip, and their information muſt have 
been obtained from ſome of their countrymen. 

Our commander then proceeded to trace the coaſt of 
that iſland which was ſuppoſed to hear the name of 
Poenammoo. On the 1ſt of March he had reached the 
forty-eighth degree of latitude, his longitude at the 
ſame time being 172” E.: in the courſe of which navi- 
gation he fell in with an iſland about twenty-four leagues 
in compaſs ; it was called Banks's iſland, and is ſituated 
in latitude 43* 22'S. longitude 1735 30” E. Our navi- 
gator took a ſhort departure from the coaſt of New Zealand, 
which takes a weſtern direction, and failed in the hundred 
and ſeventy- ſecond degree of eaſt longitude. As the /outh- 
weſt (well continued, Mr. Cook was confirmed in the opi- 
nion that there was no land in that quarter; he therefore 
deſiſted from any further purſuit, and ſtanding to the north- 
ward, regaincd the ſouthern extremity of the coaſt, On 
the gth a ledge of rocks was diſcovered under the ſhip's 
bow, upon which the fea broke very high, at no more than 
three quarters of a mile diſtant, and when they had 
five and forty fathoms water. A ſudden change of the 
wind to the northward enabled them to get clear of this 
threatening appearance : the danger was imminent, and 
the eſcape critical in the higheſt degree. From the fitu- 
ation of theſe rocks, ſo well adapted to catch unwary 
ſtrangers, Mr. Coo“ called them the Traps, latitude 475 
21. They lie ſomewhat to the ſouth-caſtward of the 
extreme point of land of New Zealand, which was called 
Cape South, latitude 47* 197 S. longitude 167? 48” E. 
A {mail iſland, conſiſting of a barren rock about a mile 
in circuit, and five leagues from the main, was ſeen, 
ſoon after they arrived on the weſtern coaſt, which was 
called after Dr. Solander. Net Cape lies in latitude 45? 
54 S. longitude 106* 4.3 E.; fo that the weſtern extre- 
mity of this ſouthern iſland projects near fix degrees far- 
ther than that of the northern iſland. A range of moun- 
tains is ſuppoſed to extend nearly the whole length of 
Poenammas ©: theſe were in one part called the ſouthern 
Alps, and in another, “the ſnowy mountains,” Dy 
Bay lies three leagues to the northward of Ve Cape. 
A proſpect more rude, craggy, and deſolate, cannot be 
conceived, than that which this country affords from the 
ſea: as far inland as the eye can reach, nothing appears 
but the ſummits of rocks, which ſtand ſo near together, 
that inſtead of vallies, there are only fiſſures between 
them. From the latitude of 44* 20/ to 42* 8, theſe 


mountains lay farther inland, and the ſea- coaſt conſiſts of 
woody hills and vallies, with much appcarance of ferti- 
lity, 
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lity. March 28th, Mr. Cock anchored to repleniſh his 
water caſks, having thirty tons of empty caſks on board, 
in which employment the men were engaged til] the 
zoth. The place which afforded this accommodation 
was named Admiralty Bay, which lies at a ſmall diſtance 
from Queen Charlotte's Sound, in the narrow fea which 
divides this country into two iſlands, and which re- 
ceived the name of C:o#'s Str als. 

Whilſt here, Mr. Banks examined ſeveral of the ſtones 
which lay upon the beach, and were full of veins : they 
had a mineral appearance, but he did not diſcover any 
thing in them which he knew to be ore, In failing 
round the ſouthern coaſt, a number of white patches had 
been ſeen, which Mr, Cook ſuppoſed to be white marble, 
as they reflected the ſun's rays very ſtrongly, but Mr. 
Banks was of opinion that they were a mineral ſubſtance; 
and, conſidering the correſpondence of latitude between 
this plac” and South America, it is not improbable but, 
by a proper examination, ſomething very valuable might 
be found. — This manner of ſpeaking, without reſerve 
or concealment, ſhews the liberal and diſintereſted prin- 
ciple in which every difcovery and obſervation made on 
theſe voyages have been given to the world, and reflects 
the higheſt honour on all concerned. No part of the 
country but the ſea-coaſt appeared to be inhabited, and 
even there the people were found to be thinly ſcattered, 
and the number of inhabitants bore no proportion to the 
extent of the country : the whole of the weſtern coaſt 
appeared to be quite deſerted of people. On the 31ſt of 
March they had the laſt ſight of New Zealand, on which 
account the point of land which then appeared was called 
Cape Farewell, 
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The Navigation of the Eaſtern Craft of New Holland. 4 
moſt aſtoniſhing Eſcape from Shipwreck. The Diſcovery 
of Endeavour Straits; Paſſage to Batavia; and Return 
of the Ship to England. 


N the 19th of April, 1770, our navigator made the 
O coaſt of New Holland, in lat. 389, long. 148” 53 
E. The ſpot firſt ſeen received the name of Point 
Hicks, as the firſt lieutenant, who bore that name, 
was the diſcoverer of it. The body of Van Diemen's 
Land, according to the account given by Taſman in his 
journal, publiſhed by Rembrantze, ought to have borne 
due ſouth, but no land was to be ſeen; and as the coaſt 
trended N. E. and S. W. Mr. Coc could not determine 
whether it joined to Van Diemen's land, or not *. Some 
of the natives were ſeen; but on the approach of a boat 
toward the ſhore they fled, and could not be induced to 
enter into any intercourſe with their viſitants. Tupia, 
who had now become a good markſman, frequently 
ſtrayed by himſelf up the country to ſhoot parrots, in one 
of which rambles he met with nine Indians, who, as 
ſoon as they perceived he ſaw them, ran away in great 
confuſion and terror. Fiſh were caught on this coaſt in 
great abundance, and among the reſt a /ing-ray, which 
weighed no leſs than 240 pounds after its entrails were 
taken out. The canoes here were found very much to 
reſcmble the ſmaller ſort in New Zealand, Some of the 
Indians made a very ſingular appearance; for their faces 
ſeemed to have been -dufted with a White powder, and 
their bodics painted with white ſtreaks of the ſame co- 
lour, which paſſing obliquely over their breafts and 
backs, looked not unlike the croſs belts worn by our 
ſoldiers; the ſame kind of ſtreaks were alſo drawn 
round their legs and thighs like broad garters : each man 
held in his hand a weapon like a ſcymetar, about two 
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feet and a half long. The place where the ſhip bad a. 
chored was abreaſt of a ſmall village, conſiſting of abel. 
{1x or eight houſes; and while the boat was hoiitin,, my 
they ſaw an old woman, followed by three childieg 
come out of the wood: ſhe was loaded with fire-way,' 
and each of the children had alſo its little burden 
When ſhe came to the houſes, three more children. 
younger than the others, came out to meet her. She 
often looked at the ſhip, but expreſſed neither fear no- 
ſurpriſe, In a ſhort time ſhe kindled a fire, and "Sis 
canoes came in from hſhing. The men landed, ond 
having hauled up their boats, began to dreſs their gin. 
ner, to all appearance wholly unconcerned about thej; 
new acquaintance, though they were within half a mile 
of them. It was remarkable, that none of the people 
that had been ſeen had the leaſt appearance of cloath. 
ing, the old woman herſelf being deſtitute even of a fig- 
leaf f. As ſoon as any intercourſe could be brought 
about, it was found that their language was different 
from that of the South Sca iſlanders, being quite unia— 
telligible to T pia. 

The coaſting along the eſern ſhore of New Holland, 


although perhaps the moſt dangerous and meritorious; 


of events to excite and gratify the curioſity of genera! 
readers, 

When Mr. C:o4 firſt landed at Botany Bay, in 34 8. 
152* 37 E. (fee the map) ſo called from the great quan- 
tity of plants which the gentlemen collected there, two 
of the natives came down, each armed with a lance 
about ten feet long, and a ſhort ſtick which appeared to 
be uſed as a machine to aſſiſt him in throwing it, 
They ſcemed determined to defend their coaſt, though 
the party that landed were forty in number. I could 
not,” ſays captain Cook, “but admire their courage 
and, being very unwilling that hoſtilities ſhould com- 
mence with ſuch inequality of force between us, I or- 
dered the boat to Tie upon her oars. We then parlied 
by ſigns for about a quarter of an hour; and to beſpeak 
their good-will, I threw them nails, beads, and other 
| trifles, which they took up, and ſeemed to be well pleaſe 
with, I then made ſigns that I wanted water, and by 
all the means that I could deviſe, endeavoured to con- 
vince them that we would do them no harm. They 
now waved to us, and I was willing to interpret it as 
an invitation; but upon our putting the boat in, they 
came again to oppoſe us. One appeared to be a youth 
about nineteen or twenty, and the other a man of mid- 
dle age. As I had now no other reſource, I fired a muſ- 
ket between them : upon the report, the youngeſt drop- 
ped a bundle of lances upon the rock, but recollecting 
himſelf in an inſtant, he ſnatched them up again with 
great haſte. A ſtone was then thrown at us, upon 
which I ordered a muſket to ,be fired with ſmall ſhot, 
which ſtruck the eldeſt upon the legs, and he imme- 
diately ran to one of the houſes, which was diſtant abou: 
an hundred yards. I now hoped that our conteſt was 
over, and we immediately landed: but we had ſcarcely 
left the boat, when he returned; and we then perceives 
that he had left the rock only to fetch a ſhield or target 
for his defence. As ſoon as he came up, he threiw 3 
lance at us, and his comrade another: they fell where 
we ſtood thickeſt, but happily hurt nobody, A third 
muſket with ſmall ſhot was then fired at them, upon 
which one of them threw another lance, and both im- 
mediately ran away. If we had purſued, we might pra- 
bably have taken fome of them; but Mr. Banks ſug- 
veſting that the lances might be poiſoned, I thought i: 
not prudent to venture into the woods, We repaitcc. 
immediately to the huts, in one of which we found 
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| ſome children, who had hidden themſelves behind a fhic!d 
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It is remarkable, that this uncertainty as to the junction of that point which has been called Van Diemen's Land, with New Hau 
gill continues, although Capt. Fourneaux was lere in the year 1773, aud Capt. Cook was ſtill nearer in the year 1777, without making an, 
effort to aſcertain this fact; which is the firſt, and perhaps the only inſtance, that great navigator gave of a want of zeal in proſecuting au 


completing a diſcovery, 
+ Harwkejworth, III. 88. 


This diſſimilarity of the language ſpoken by the natives of New Holland to that of the South Seq iſlanders, ſeems to ſurniſh an exception 
to the hypotheſis laid down by the able Editor of Capt. Cook's Third Voyage (Dr. Douglas) in conſequence voi the attention paid to the fub- 
je& by the learned Mr. Bryant, namely, that the ſeveral dialects are univerſally derived from the Malaya: language; from whence the 


primary deſcent of theſe iſlanders trem the Malays is decided upon. 
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navigation that was ever performed, is extremely barren 
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and ſome bark: we peeped at them, but left them in 
their retreat, Without their knowing that they had been 
Jiſcovered z and we threw into the houſe when we went 
away, ſome beads, ribbons, pieces of cloth, and other 
\reſents, which we hoped would procure us the good- 
will of the inhabitants when they ſhouid return : but 
the lances which we found lying about, we took away 
with us, to the number of about fifty. They were from 
iix to fifteen feet long, and all of them had four prongs 
in the manner of a fiſh-gig, each of which was pointed 
with fiſh-bone, and very iharp. We obſerved that they 
were ſmeared with a viſcous ſubſtance of a green colour, 
which favoured the opinion of their being poiſoned, 
though we afterward diſcovered that it was a miſtake. 
They appeared, by the ſea-weed that was found ſtick- 
ing to them, to have been uſed in ſtriking fiſh, Upon 
examining the canoes that lay upon the beach, we 
found them to be the worſt we had ever ſeen. They 
were between twelve and fourtcen feet long, and made 
of the bark of a tree in one piece, which was drawn to- 
gether, and tied up at one end, the middle being kept 
open by ſticks, which were placed acroſs them from 
gunwale to gunwale as thwarts *.” This boldneſs of the 
natives was ſoon ſucceeded by an univerſal terror, created 
by the experience which they had had of the effect of 
ſire- arms, not only by the ſmall ſhot which had been diſ- 
charged at the two champions, but likewiſe by the num- 
ber of birds which they had ſecen killed by means of 
guns. Here was ſeen a tree, the fruit of which, in co- 
Jour and ſhape, reſembled a cherry. There are but two 
kinds of timber- wood here, both of which are as large, 
or larger, than the Eugliſb oak, and one of them has not 
a very different appearanie. This is the ſame that yields 
the reddith gum like ſanguis draconis, and the wood is 
heavy, hard, and dark-coloured, like /ignum vite. The 
other grows tal! and {trait, ſomething like the pine; 
and the wood of this, which has ſome reſembiance to 
the live oak of America, is alſo hard and heavy. There 
are a few ſhrubs, and ſeveral kinds of the palm; man- 
groves alſo grow in great plenty near the head of the 
bay. The country in general, as far as it was ob- 
ſerved, is level, low, and woody. The woods abound 
with birds of exquiſite beauty, particularly of the par- 
rot kind: here are alſo crows, exactly the ſame as thoſe 
in England. About the head of the harbour, where 
there are large flats of ſand and mud, there is great 
pienty of water-fowl, moſt of which are ſpecies en- 
tirely unknown, One of the molt remarkable was black 
and white, much Jarger than a /wan, and in ſhape ſome- 
what reſembling a pelican. On theſe banks of ſand 
aud mud there are great quantities of oyſters, muſlels, 
cockles, and other ſhell-fiſh, which ſcem to be the prin- 
cipal ſubſiſtence of the inhabitants, who go into ſhoal 
water with their little canoes, and pick them out with 
their hands. They were not obſerved to eat any of them 
raw, nor do they always go on ſhore to dreſs them, for 
they have frequently fires in their canoes for that pur- 
pole, They do not, however, ſubſiſt wholly upon this 
food, for they catch a variety of other fiſh, ſome of 
which they ſtrike with gigs, and ſome they take with 
nook and line. All the inhabitants were ſtark naked; 
they did not appear to be numerous, or to live in ſocie- 
ties, but, like other animals, were ſcattered about along 
the coaſt, and in the woods, Of their manner of life 
little is known, as no connection was formed with them, 
for they never would come near enough for a parley; 
nor did they touch a ſingle article of all that was left at 
their huts, and the places they frequented, on purpoſe 
for them to take away. At the light of theſe Indians, 
Tupia, with an air of ſuperiority and compaſſion, ſhook 
his head, and faid that they were taata ens, “ poor 
wretches,” A midſhipman, who had ſtraggled alone 
into the country, ſaw an old man and woman, and ſome 
little children; they were both grey-headed with age ; 
the hair on the man's head was buſhy, and his beard long 
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and rough; the woman's hair was cropped ſhort; and 
both were ſtark naked. More to the northward is Her- 
vey's Bay, in which was found a true mangrove, ſuch as 
grows in the Weſt-Indies, and the firſt of the kind met 
with in theſe ſeas. In the branches cf this mangrove 
were many neſts of a rcinarkable kind of ant, as green 
as graſs, When the branches were diſturbed, they came 
out in great numbers, and punithed the oftender by a 
much ſharper bite than the fame kind of animal is elſe— 
where known to give. Upon theſe mangroves were allo 
ſeen ſmall green caterpillars in great numbers: their 
foreheads were thick ſet with hairs, and they were ranged 
upon the leaves ſide by fide like a file of ſoldiers, to the 
number of twenty or thirty together, On touching 
them, the hair on their bodies was found to have the 
quality of a nettle, and gave a much more acute, though 
a leſs durable pain. More northwardly was found a 
{ſpecies of the buttard, as large as a turkey, one of which 
weighed ſeventeen pounds and a half. It was generally 
agreed, by the gentlemen who ate of it, to be the beſt 
bird they had taſted fince they left Zng/and, and in ho- 
nour of it they called the inlet Bu/lard Bay. It lies in 
latitude 24* 4” ſouth, longitude 151* 42/7 eaſt, Here are 
oyſters in great numbers, and of various kinds; among 
others the hammer-oyſter g, and abundance of {mall pearl 
oyſters. And captain Cook ſays, ©* that if in deeper 
water there is equal plenty of ſuch oyſters at their full 
growth, a pearl-hſhery might be eſtabliſhed here to very 
great advantage 8.“ 

Thirſiy Sound, 22 1c/ ſouth lat.; 1407 42/ eaſt long. 
Upon the branches of gum- trees here were found ants 
neſts, made of clay, as big as a buſhel, ſomething like 
thoſe deſcribed in &i Hans Shane's Natural Hiſtory of 
Jamaica, Vol. II. page 221, tab. 258, but not ſo ſmooth. 
The ants which inhabited theſe neſts were ſmall, and their 
bodies white. On another ſpecies of the tree was found a 
{mall black ant, which perforated all the twigs, and hav- 
ing worked out the pith, occupied the pipe which had 
contained it; yet the parts in which this inſect had thus 
formed a lodgment, and in which they ſwarmed in amaz- 
ing numbers, bore leaves and flowers, and appeared to be 
in as flouriſhing a ſtate as thoſe that were found Here 
were alſo ſuch a ſwarm of butterflies, that for the ſpace of 
three or four acres the air was ſo crowded with them, that 
millions were to be ſeen in every direction; at the ſame 
time that every branch and twig was covered with others 
that were not upon the wing. Here was alſo found a 
ſmall fiſh of a ſingular kind ; it was about the fize of a 
minuow, and had two very ſtrong breaſt-fins. It was 
found in places quite dry, but did not ſeem to become 
languid by the want of water, for when it was approach- 
ed it leaped away, by the help of the breaſt- fins, as nim- 
bly as a frog, And when it was found in the water, it 
frequently leaped out, and purſued its way upon dry 
ground ||. From the great difference in the needle when 
brought on ſhore, and from other obſervations which 
were made, captain Coo thinks that there is iron ore in 
the hills. Along the coaſt of New South-I/ales, as the 
coaſt was then called, the ſea in all parts conceals 
ſhoals, that ſuddenly project from the ſhore, and rocks 
that riſe abruptly like a pyramid from the bottom, 
for an extent of twenty-two degrees of latitude, or 
more than thirteen hundred miles. Off Cape Tribula- 
tion, ſo called from the diſtreſs which was endured there, 
and which lies in 16? 6” ſouth latitude, 145? 21” caſt 
longitude, our intrepid, and hitherto proſperous adven— 
turers, very narrowly eſcaped the miſeries of ſhipwreck. 
On the 1ioth of June 1770, at eleven o'clock at night, 
the ſhip ſuddenly {truck againſt a coral rock, and be- 
came immoveable, except by the heaving of the ſurge, 
which beat her againſt the crags of the rock upon which 
ſhe lay, and cauſed ſo violent a concuſſion that it was 
with the utmoſt difficulty any one on board could ſtand 


on his legs. At the dawn of 9 land appeared at eight 
leagues diſtance, without any iſland in the intermediate 


* Hawhefww. III. 90, + Idem, 96. 


1 ! By thele voyages to the South Sea, the ſbell wirtugſi have been enabled to furniſh their cabinets with eſtimable ſhells, at much more mo- 
cerate prices than they formerly bore ; to the great mortification of a few, whole coſtly collections uſed to contain the only ſpecimen of many 


Ipecies ot ſhells. S Hawkeſty, III. 100. 
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ſpace, upon which they might be ſet on ſhore by the 
boats, and afterward proceed to the main, if the ſhip 
ſhould go to pieces; the wind, however, died away, till 
it became a dead calm, by which the ſhip eſcaped inſtant 
and inevitable deſtruction. At eleven in the forenoon it 
was high water, but ſo much ſhort was the day-tide of 
that in the night, that notwithſtanding ſhe had been light- 
ened near fifty ton, ſhe did not float by a foot and a half. 
Thus diſappointed in their expectations, they proceeded 
to lighten her ſtill more, by throwing overboard every 
thing that could any ways be ſpared. The water now 
began to ruſh in ſo faſt, that two pumps could ſcarcely 
keep her free. At five in the afternoon the tide began to 
riſe, and with it the leak increaſed ſo much, that two 
more pumps were manned, but only one would work ; 
three pumps, however, were kept going, and at nine 
o'clock the ſhip righted ; but by this time the leak had 
gained io conſiderably, that it was imagined {he mult go 
to the bottom as ſoon as ſhe ceaſed to be ſupported by the 
rock, So that the floating of the ſhip was anticipated, 
not as an earneſt of deliverance, but as an event that 
would probably precipitate the deſtruction of all on 
board. The boats were not capable of carrying all on 
ſhore, and when the dreadful criſis of the ſhip's foun- 
dering ſhould arrive, all command and ſubordination 
would be at an end; a conteſt for preference was then 
likely to enſue, that would encreaſe the horrors even of 
ſhipwreck, and terminate, moſt probably, in the deſtruc- 
tion of every foul by the hands of each other; but it any 
ſhould ſuryive the fate of the ſhip, a fate yet more me- 
lancholy awaited them: without any laſting or effectuai 
defence againſt the natives, in a country where even nets 
and fire-arms would ſcarcely furniſh the means of ſub- 
ſiſtence, there they would be condemned to languiſh out 
the remainder of life in a deſolate wilderneſs, without 
the poſſeſſion, or even hope, of any domeſtic comfort, 
and cut off from all commerce with mankind, except th 


native ſavages who prowled the deſert, and who are, per- 


haps, ſome of the moſt rude and uncivilized upon the 
earth. Jo thoſe only who have waited in a ſtate of ſuch 
ſuſpence, death has approached in all his wildeſt terrors, 
Every one ſaw his own ſenſations pictured in the coun- 
tenances of his companions. About twenty minutes after 
ten o'clock the ſhip floated, and was heaved into deep 
water. It was ſome comfort to find that ſhe did not now 
admit more water than ſhe had done upon the rock; and 
though, by the gaining of the leak upon the pumps, 
there was no leſs than three feet nine inches water in the 
hold, yet the men did not relinquiſh their labour, but 
held the water as it were at bay : but having now en- 
dured exceſſive fatigue of body, and agitation of mind, 
for more than twenty-four hours, and having but little 
hope of ſucceeding at laſt, they began to flag. None of 
them could work at the pumps more than five or fix mi- 


nutes together, and then being totally exhauſted, they 


threw themſelves down upon the deck, though a ſtream 
of water was running over it from the pumps, three 
or four inches deep. When thoſe who ſucceeded them 
had worked their ſpell, and were exhauſted in their turn, 
they threw themſelves down in the ſame manner, and 
the others ſtarting up again renewed their labouf. At 
eleven o'clock a breeze from the ſea ſpringing up, the 
ſhip was got under ſail, and ſtood for the land. The 
exact ſituation of the leak could not be diſcovered, and 
therefore it was impoſſible to ſtop it within, and it was 
as impoſſible to continue that degree of labour by which 
the pumps had been made to gain upon the leak, In 
this ſituation a happy expedient was ſuggeſted by Mr, 
AZankbouſe, one of the midſhipmen; it is called fother- 
ing the ſhip, and was done by taking a large ſtudding 
ſail, on which a quantity of oakham and wool, chopped 
imall, and mixed together, was ſtitched down in hand- 
tuls as lightly as poſſible; and over this the dung of 
{heep, and other filth was ſpread, ; when the ſail was 
thus prepared, it was hauled under the ſhip's bottom by 
ropes, which kept it extended; and when it came under 
the leak, the ſuction which carried in the water, carried 
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in with it the oakham and wool from the ſurface of j,. 
ſail, which in other parts the water was not ſufficicns), 
agitated to waſh off, This application ſucceede 5 
happily, that one pump was able to reduce the hate: 
from the leak : and fo ſuſceptible are mankind of ſudden 
joy whenever ſo partially relieved from imminent dan— 
ger, that ſcarcely greater tranſport could have been fc}: 
if they had been arrived in port, than this relief occa. 
ſioned. At fix in the evening the ſhip was brought 10 
an anchor for the night, in ſeventeen fathom water, 4: 
from the ledge of rocks upon which ſhe had truck, The 
next evening ſhe came to an anchor within two miles ot 
the ſhore, no harbour having been diſcovered. The day 
following was more propitious, a harbour was found 
about two leagues to leeward, moſt excellently adapted 
to the purpoſe for which it was wanted ; and, what was 
no leſs fortunate chan remarkable, in the whole courſe gf 
the voyage no place had been feen which would have 
| afforded the ſame relief to the ſhip in the ſituation ſhe 
then was. Three whole days intervened before a fa- 
vourable wind aroſe to carry them into their defired ha. 
ven, in which time they found leiſure and inclination to 
reflect, that there was nothing but a lock of wool hz. 
tween them and deſtruction. It is remarkable, that the 
ſea-breezes blew freſh all this time, and it was calm only 
while the ſhip lay upon the rock, except once; and even 
the gale that at length wafted her to the ſhore, would 
certainly have beaten her to pieces, if it had blown 
whilſt ſhe had been ſo entangled. At length theſe buf- 
feted heroes ſat their impatient feet on land, after hay- 
ing given the greateſt poſſible proof of a manly, inflexi- 
ble firmneſs ; for, ſays captain Cook, „upon this oc- 
caſion I muſt obſerve, both in juſtice and gratitude to 
the ſhip's company, and the gentlemen on board, that 
although, in the midſt of our diſtreſs, every one ſeemed 
to have a juſt ſenſe of his danger, yet no paſſionate ex- 

lamations, or frantic geſtures, were to be heard or 
ſeen; every one appeared to have the moſt perfect poſ- 
ſeſſion of his mind, and every one exerted himſelf to 
the utmoſt, with a quiet and patient perſeverance, equally 
diſtant from the tumultuous voice of terror, and the 
gloomy inactivity of deſpair &. Their change of ſitua- 
tion was now viſible in every countenance, for it was 
* moſt ſenſibly felt in every breaſt, They had ſailed no 
leſs than three hundred and ſixty leagues, without once 
having a man out of the chains heaving the lead, even 
for a minute, which perhaps never happened to any other 
veſſel. They had been little leſs than three months en- 
tangled among ſhoals and rocks, that every moment 
threatened them with deſtruction, frequently paſſing tho 


over them; ſometimes driving toward it even while 
their anchors were out, and knowing, that if by any 
accident, to which an almoſt continual tempeſt expoſed 
them, they ſhould not hold, every ſoul on board muſt, in 
a few minutes, inevitably periſh. On examining the 
| leak, it was found that the rocks had made their way 
through four planks, and even into the timbers : thee 
more planks were much damaged, and the appearance 9: 
theſe breaches was very extraordinary, for there was not 
a ſplinter to be ſeen, but all was as ſmooth as if the 
whole had been cut away by an inſtrument. If the tim- 
bers bad not happily been very cloſe, it would have been 
| impoſſible to have ſaved the ſhip; and yet further, thei: 
preſervation depended on a circumſtance ſtill more re- 
markable, One of the holes, which was big enough tv 
have ſunk the veſſel if eight pumps had been inceſlant!; 
worked inſtead of three, was, in a great meaſure, plug. 
ged up by a fragment of the rock, which, after having 
made the chaſm, was broken off, and left ſticking in it, 
ſo that the water, which at firſt had gained upon the 
pumps, was what came in at the interſtices, between th? 
ſtone and the edges of the hole that received it, Severi: 
pieces of the fothering likewiſe, which had made thei: 
way between the timbers, were found, in a great mea. 
ſure, to ſtop thole parts of the leak which the ſtone has 
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the diſtance of ſeven leagues from the ſhore, and one 


night at anchor within hearing of the ſurge that broke 
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let open. But the full degree of danger, which they 
hl eſcaped, was not known till the ſhip arrived at Ba- 
/avia, and was hove down for on examining her bot- 
tom it was found to be in a worſe condition than was ap- 
prehended, The falſe keel was all gone to within twenty 
beet of the ſtern-poſt; the main keel was conſiderably 
jojured in many places; a great quantity of the ſheath- 
ir» was torn off, and ſeveral planks were much da- 
maged; two of them, and the half of a third, under the 
main channel, near the keel, were, for the length of ſix 
feet, ſo worn, that they were not above the eighth part 
of an inch thick, and here the worms had made their 
way quite into the timbers : yet in this condition the had 
ſailed many hundred leagues, where navigation is as 
dangerous as in any part of the world, How much mi- 
ſery did thoſe on board eſcape, by being ignorant that fo 
conſiderable a part of the bottom of the ſhip was thinner 
than the ſole of a ſhoe, and that every life on board de- 
pended upon ſo light and fragile a barrier between them 
and the unfathomable ocean! This ledge or ſhoal lies in 
Latitude 15* 45” 8. 

The river which afforded them relief in this extreme 
emergency was named Endeavour River. V aſt flocks 
of pigeons and crows were ſeen ; the latter exactly like 
thoſe in England. The bats here have a frightful ap- 
pearance, being nearly black, and full as large as a par- 
tridge, Here was found an animal of a new ſpecies; it 
is of a light mouſe-colour, in ſize and ſhape it very 
much reſembles a greyhound; has a long tail; inſtead of 
running, it leaps upon its hind legs like the gerbua, or 
mus jaculus. The head, neck, and ſhoulders, are very 
{mall in proportion to the other parts of the body; the 
tail is nearly as long as the body, thick near the 
rump, and tapering toward the end; the fore legs of 
one, which was a young one, were only eight inches 
long, and the hind legs two-and-twenty ;z its progrels is 
by ſucceſſive leaps, or hops, of a great length, in an erect 
poſture ; the fore legs are kept bent cloſe to the breaſt, 
and ſeemed to be of uſe only for digging ; 
vered with a ſhort fur; the head and ears bear a flight 
reſemblance to thoſe of a hare, This animal is called by 
the natives Kanguroo *. [ See an exatt repreſentation of this 
animal in the plate, marked T.] Mr. Gore killed two of 
theſe animals, which proved moſt excellent food; one of 
them weighed, without the ſkin, entrails, and head, 
eighty-four pounds; nor was this animal at its full 
growth, the innermoſt grinders not having been formed. 
Here was found a plant, called in the Veſt Indies Indian 
kale, which ſerved the ſhip's company for greens. Allo 
many neſts of white ants were ſeen, which reſembled 
thoſe of the Eaft Indies, and are the molt pernicious in- 
ſect in the world. A wolf was ſaid by one of the mid- 
ſhipmen to have been ſeen, and this account was ſtrength - 
ened by what Tia ſaw and deſcribed. On the ſhore 
were found cockles of ſo enormous a ſize, that one of 
them was more than two men could eat. Very few In- 
dians were ſeen here, and thoſe that were diſcovered fled 
immediately at the approach of their ſtrange gueſts ; after 
{ome time, however, an intercourſe was brought about. 
Here were ovens dug in the ground in the ſame manner 
as at Otaheite, | 

The ſcurvy now began to make its appearance, with 
many formidable ſymptoms, Poor Tupia, who had ſome 
time before complained that his gums were ſore and 
ſwelled, and who by the ſurgeon's direction had taken 
plenty of lemon-juice, had now livid ſpots upon his legs, 
and other teſtimonies that the diſeaſe had made a rapid 
Progreſs, notwithſtanding all the remedies uſed to keep it 
at bay, among which the bark had been copiouſly admi- 
niſtered. Mr. Green, the aſtronomer, was alſo declining. 
Tupia, whilſt on ſhore here, employed himſelf in angling, 
and lived entirely upon what he caught : he recovered in 
a ſurpriſing degree; but Mr, Green continued extremely 
ill. Mr. Banks obſerved, in many parts of the inlet, large 
quantities of pumice-ſtones, which lay at a conſiderable 
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diſtance above high water mark. Theſe came from the 
ſca, and were carried either by ſreſhes or extraordinary 
aigh tides, 

'The natives here are of the common ſtature, but their 
limbs are remarkably ſmall ;z their ſkin of a dark choco- 
late colour, which is occaſioned by their ſleeping in dirt 
and ſmoke, to avoid the muſquettos, which on this ſpot 
are almoſt inſupportably tormenting. Their hair is black, 
but not woolly ; ſhort cropped ; in ſome Jank, and in 
others curled. They paint ſome part of their bodies red; 
and one of thoſe that were ſeen had his upper lip and his 
breaſt painted white. Their features were good, their 
eyes lively, their teet!, even and white, their voice ſoft 
and tunable, They repeated many words after the gen- 
tlemen with great facility. The diſpoſition to make the 
human form, in ſome reſpeCt or other, different from its 
natural appearance, is prevalent over the whole habitable 
world, Thus one of the natives ſeen here was diſtinguiſh- 
ed by an ornament of a very ſtriking appearance; it was 
the bone of a bird, nearly as thick as a man's finger, and 
five or fix inches long, which he had thruſt into a hole, 
made in the griſtle that divides the noſtrils : of this ma- 
ny inſtances were ſeen in the New- Hebrides, in the next 
voyage, and only one in New- Zealand; but upon examina- 
tion it was found, that among all this people, that part of 
the noſe was perforated, to receive an ornament of the 


ſame kind. The practice of piercing the middle cartilage 


of the noſe, and thruſting a ſtone through it, is perhaps 
peculiar to the weſtern iſlands in the $2uth Sea, which have 
been viſited by Europeans, and preyails there among both 
ſexes. That the ideas of beauty, and of perſonal orna- 
ments, ſhould be very diſſimilar in different parts of the 
world, may be eaſily ſuppoſed; and that ſome Indians 
{hould pride themſelves in the extent of the lobe of their 
ears, and therefore ſtretch them till they hang upon their 
ſhoulders, is no more ſtrange than that the tribes of Ame- 
rican Indians ſhould be fond of ſtretching out the cartila- 
ginous part of their ears in an horizontal direction, by 
perforating them, and forcing them out by means of 
ſtones or wires, until they extend in ſome inſtances ſo 
far, as for their extremities to be brought to meet at the 
top of the head. But that any human beings ſhould vo- 
luntarily forego the enjoyment of a free unobſtructed re- 
ſpiration, for the ſake of an imaginary ornament, would 
be quite incredible, if it were not a known fact, proved 
beyond contradiction ; for the bone, which is thus thruſt 
through the cartilage of the noſe, ſo entirely ſtops up 
both noſtrils, that no air can be drawn in by their means; 
the lungs are therefore ſupplied from the mouth, which 
for that purpoſe muſt be kept conſtantly open, Theſe 
people, therefore, whilſt they wear theſe breath- ſtoppers, 
muſt be incapable of any ſwift motion, as well as any 
violent and continued exertion of ſtrength, But may 
not this ſuppreſſion of the breath, when unemployed, tend 
to give them a better wind when the impediment is re- 
moved, and they ſet about ſome active exerciſe ? proba- 
bly they do not ſleep or eat with them on. The cuſtom 
for women to wear an ornament at the noſe, is of great 
antiquity in the Eaſt, and is at this time practiſed in 
Arabia, and Perſia. Sir John Chardin, in a poſthumous 
work which has been given to the world by Mr. Harmer, 
ſays, It is the cuſtom in almolt all the E, for the wo- 
men to wear rings in their noſes in the left noſtril ; and I 
never ſaw a girl or young woman in Aralia, or in all 
Perſia, who did not wear a ring after this manner in her 
noſtril. Theſe rings are of gold, and have commonly 
two pearls, and one ruby between, placed in the ring . 
Dr. Rufjel deſcribes the women of ſome of the villages 
about Aleppo, and all the Arabs and Chinganas (a fort of 
Gypſies) ns wearing a large ring of ſilver or gold through 
the external cartilage of the r1ght no/lril d. Egmont and 
Heyman, in like manner, deſcribe this ring, which was 
compoſed of a piece of coral, as worn by the Egyptian wo- 
men in their right noſtril |. Theſe New Hellanders had 
alſo holes in their ears, though nothing was then hanging 
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to them; and bracelets upon the upper arm made of 
hair; ſo that they ſeem to be fond of ornament, though 
they are abſolutely without apparel, One of them, to 
whom captain Coo“ had given part of an old ſhirt, in- 
ſtead of throwing it over any part of his body, tied it as a 
fillet round his head. They ſeemed to be much pleaſed, 
and in no haſte to depart; but ſeeing ſome of the gentle- 
men examining their canoe with great attention and cu- 
riofity, they were alarmed, and jumping immediately in- 
to it, paddled away without ſpeaking a word. The turtle 
caught here is ſaid to eat better than any dreſſed in Eug- 
land. After ſome time an intimacy took place, and the 
Indians came on board the ſhip with great cordiality. Some 
of them were very deſirous of having aturtle which they ſaw 
there; and beiny-refufed, both by looks and geſtures ex- 
prefled great diſappointment and anger, “ At this time,“ 
ſays Capt, Coot, ewe happened to have no victuals dreſſed, 
but I oflered one of them ſome biſcuit, which he ſnatched 
and threw overboard with great diſdain.” One of them 
renewed his requeſt to Mr. Banks, and upon a retuſa) 
ſtamped with his foot, and puſhed him from him in a tranſ- 
port of reſentment and indignation, Having applied by 
turns to almoſt every perſon who appeared to have any 
authority in the ſhip, without ſucceſs, they ſuddenly ſeized 


two of the turtles, and dragged them towards the ide of 


the ſhip where their canoe lay. Our people ſoon forced 
them out of their hands, and replaced them with the reſt. 
They would nat, h- wever, relinquilh their enterprize, but 
made ſeveral other attempts of tne ſame kind, in all which 
being equally diſappointed, they ſuddenly leaped into 
their canoe in a rage, and began to paddle toward the 
ſhore.” At the ſame time Capt. Coat went into the bont 
with Mr. Bank, and five or fix of the ſhip's crew, and 
got on ſhore before them, where many more of the ſea- 
men were engaged in different employments. As foon 
as the Indians, landed they ſeized their arms; and before 
the party was aware of their deſign, they ſnatched a brand 
from under a pitch- kettle which was boiling, and making 
a circuit to the wind ward of the few things which were on 
ſhore, they ſet fire to the graſs in their way with ſurpriſ 
ing quickneſs and dexterity. The graſs, wnich was five 
or ſix feet high, and as dry as ſtubble, burnt with amazing 
fury; and the fire made a rapid progreſs toward a tent oi 
Mr. Banks's, which had been ſet up for Tapia when he 
was lick; taking in its courſe a ſow and pigs, one of which 
it ſcorched to death, Mr. Banks leaped into a boat, and 
fetched ſome people from on board juſt time enough to 
ſave his tent, by hauling it down upon the beach; but 
ſuch part of the ſmith's forge as would burn was con- 
ſumed. ' While this was doing, the Indian, went to a 
place at ſome diſtance, where ſeveral of the crew were 
waſhing, and where the nets, among which was the ſeine, 
and a great quantity of linen, were laid out to dry: here 
they again ſet fire to the graſs, entirely diſregarding both 
threats and entreaties. A muſket loaded with ſmall ſhot 
was then diſcharged at one of them, which drew blood 
at about the diſtance of forty yards; and this putting them 
to flight, the fire was extinguiſhed at this place before it 
had made much progreſs; but where the graſs had been 
firſt kindled, it ſpread into the woods to two miles dif- 
tance. If this accident had happened a very little while 
ſooner, the conſequence mult have been dreadful, for the 
powder had been on board but a few days; and the ſtore- 
tent, with many valuable things which it contained, had 
not been removed many hours, The fury with which 
the graſs burnt in this hot climate is aſtoniſhing “. This 
inſtance of deſperate reſentment did not, however, pro- 
duce a final rupture, matters were accommodated, and 
peace reſtored ; ſoon after which, ſome of the ſhip's crew 
were ſent up the country to gather Indian kale, One of 
theſe people happening to ſtray from the reſt, ſuddenly 
fell in with four Iadians, three men and a boy, whom he 
did not ſee, till by turning ſhort in the wood, he found 
himſelf among them. They had kindled a fire, and were 
broiling ſomething on it : the man being unarmed, was at 
firſt greatly terrified ; but he had the preſence of mind not 
to run away, judging very rightly, that he was moſt likely 
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to incur danger, by appearing to apprehend it. On the 
contrary, he went and fat down by them, and with an 
air of cheerfulneſs and good humour offered them his 
knife, the only thing he had about him which he thought 
would be acceptable to them. The received it, and 
having handed it from one to the other, returned it to 
him. He then made an offer to leave them, but this the 

ſcemed not diſpoſed to permit. Still, however, he gif. 
ſembled his fears, and fat down again. They conſider- 
ed him with great attention and curioſity, particularly 
his clothes; then felt his hands and face, and ſatisfied 
themſelves that his body was of the fame texture with 
their own. They treated him with the greateſt civility ; 
and having kept him about half an hour, made ſigns that 
he might depart. He did not wait for a ſecond dit 
miſſion; but when he left them, not taking the direct way 
to the ſhip, they came from their fire and directed bim; 0 
that they well knew from whence he came +. At another 
time one of the natives, by deſire, threw his lance. which 
was about eight feet long. It flew with a ſupriting 1w:itinſ; 
and ſteadineſs; and though it was never more than f ur 
feet from the ground, it entered deeply into a tree ar hifty 
paces diſtance 4. Mr. Banks took a female animal of the 
Ops//um tribe, and two young ones, which much tele 
bled the remarkable animal of that Kind deſciibed by. M. 
de Buffon, by the name of Philanger. Several ſpecies of 
lerpents were {-en here, ſome of which are venomous, 
and ſome harmlc{s. he land fowls here ae crow „ kites, 
hawks, cokcatoes white and black; a very beautiful wing 
of paroquet ; ſome parrots, pigeons of ifferent ſorts, ud 
leveral imall birds not known in Euripe, The water 
fowl are, herns, whiſtling ducks, wild geeſe, and cut— 
lews. The face t the country is azreeab'y diverſifi d þ 

nill and valley, lawn and wood: the ſoil of the hills is 
nard, dry, and ſtoney; that of the plain is ſand and 
clay. Tne whole country, both hill and valley, wood 
and plain, abounds with ant-hills, ſome of which are 
ſix or eight feet high, and twice as much in circumfe- 
rence, Ihe trees here are the gum tree mangrove. The 
country is well watered by fine rivulets and ſprings. On 
an iſland off this coaſt was found the neſt of an eagle, and 
of ſome other bird of an enormous ſize; it was built with 
ſticks upon the ground, and was no leſs than 26 feet in 
circumference, and two feet eight inches high, Rocks 
and ſhoals in this part of the globe are more dangerous 
than in any other; for here there are reefs of coral rock 
riſing like a wall, almoſt perpendiculacly, out of the un— 
fathomable deep; always overflowed at high water, and 
at low water dry in many places. And here the enormous 
waves of the vaſt ſouthern ocean, meeting with ſo ab- 
rupt a reſiſtance, break, with inconceivable violence, in 
a ſurf which no rocks or ſtorms in the northern hemi- 
ſphere can produce. The danger of navigating the un— 
known parts of this ocean was greatly increaſed to our 
adventurers, by their having a crazy ſhip, and being ur 
of proviſions, and every other neceſſary; “ yet,” ſays 
Capt. Cook, © the diſtinction of a firſt diſcoverer, made us 
cheerfully encounter every danger, and ſubmit to every 
inconvenience; and we choſe rather to incur the ccniure 
of imprudence and temerity, which the idle and volup- 
tuous ſo liberally beſtow upon unſucceſsful fortitude and 

perſeverance, than leave a country which we had dis- 

vered, unexplored, and give colour to a charge of uni- 
dity and irreſoJution ||.” 

Whilſt the Endeavour lay in this habour, Mr. Ci 
obſerved two immerſions of Jupiter's firſt ſatellite ; tis 
one on the 29th of June, the other on the 16th of 74; : 
the obſervations did not differ quite ten minutes, ad ihe 
mean between them made the Jongitude to be 145" 7 
E. lat. 15* 26” 8. On the 25th of June, the necellz!y 
repairs to the ſhip's keel being completed, an atten: 
was made to float her, but it proved unſucceſ>tul ; 10 
that they were obliged to wait tor the next ſpring te. 
On the 3d of Fuly another attempt was made, wii 
ſucceeded ; but ſhe was found to have ſprung 4 
plank between decks, abreaſt of the main chains; ſo that 
it became neceſſary to lay her aſhore again, Ihe 13? 
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being again repaired, was once more afloat; but the dif- 
ficulty and danger in ſailing out were highly alarming, 
the harbour being clogged up with low rocks and dan- 

erous ſhoals. On the 4th of Augu/? the ſhip was under 
fail, but was ſoon after brought to an anchor, the com- 
mander not thinking it ſafe to' run in among the ſhoals, 
till he had well viewed them at low water from the 
maſt-head, which might determine him which way to 
ſteer. They had then proceeded about five leagues 
from the harbour in which the ſhip had laid. The com- 
mander called the northeramoſt point of the main, then 


in ſight, Cape Bedford, which lies in 15% 16'S, latitude, 


145% 15/ E. longitude. The next day the ſhip pro- 
ceeded only eight miles. Mr. Cook, having minutely ex- 
amined the appearance of the ſea from the maſt-head, 
was convinced that there was no other paſlage than 
through the labyrinth formed by thoſe ſhoals, waich re- 
duced him to the utmoſt perplexity to determine what 
courſe to ſteer, 
and the {hip ſtood in for the land, the commander hav- 
ing at length determined to ſeek a paſſage along the 
ſhore to the northward, Three iflands were ſeen in this 


courſe, the largeſt of which Mr. Coo# viſited, and aſcend- 


ed the higheſt hill upon it, from whence he had the mor- 
tification to perceive a reef of rocks, ſtretching between 
two and three leagues without the iſlands, and ſeeming 
to extend farther than the eye could reach; but as the 
ſea broke with a dreadful ſurf upon the outermoit, a hope 
was entertained that no ſhoals were beyond that. T his 
ifland is about eight leagues in circumference, and 15 
viible at twelve icagues diſtance. It is rocky and bar- 
ren, and notwithſtanding its diſtance from the main, 
appeared to be occaſionally viſited by the natives; for 
ſome frames of their huts were ſeen, built upon emi— 
nences, and entirc!'y capoſed to che ſouth-caſt winds, in 
2 direction contrary to thoſe that had been ſeen on the 
main, for there they were conſtantly built either upon 
the ſide of an hill, or under ſome buſhes which afforded 
ſhelter from the wind: from which huts, and their ſitu- 
ation, it was concluded, that at ſome ſeaſons of the year 
the weather on this ſpot is invariably calm and fine; for 
the inhabitants have no boats that they can navigate on 
the ſea to ſo great a diſtance, in ſuch weather as was ex- 


perienced from the time that the Endeavour firſt came 


upon the coaſt. As no animal was ſeen on this place but 
lizards, Mr, Cook named it Lizard [land *. 

The dangers which every where preſented themſelves 
in farther coaiting along this country, made it neceſſary 
to quit the ſhore altogether, as every thing depended on 
ſecuring the paſſage to the Ea? Indies; for only three 
months proviſions, at ſhort allowance, were now on board. 
On the 13th of Augy/t the ſhip got under ſai}, and when 
ſhe was arrived without the breakers, no ground could 
be found with 150 fathom of line: a large fea rolled in 
from the fouth-ealt ; a certain fizn that neither land nor 
ſhoal were near in that direction. 

Whether this country did or did not join ta New Gui- 
nea, was a point which Mr. Cz reſolved to ſettle ; and 
todo this, he ieturned to the coaſt of New Holland, brav- 
ing ſuch dangers as would have appalled the reſolution of 
any man whoſe ſpirit for diſcovery had not abſorbed all re- 
gard to perſonal tafety, On the 25th of Auguſi the: ſhip had 
as narrow an eſcape as had yet been experienced during 
the voyage; for ſhe failed within half a cable's length of 
a ſhoal which Jay ſcarcely two ſathoms und-r the ſurface 
of the ſea. On the 28th the Eudeavour quitted that part 
of the coaſt oft Helland, which had been before named 
Carpentarià. 
de divided by a narrow ſea, which he called Endeavour 
Straits. 

Cape York is the moſt northern promontory of the coun- 
try, 142 E. longitude, 10* 37 S. latitude, On a ſmall 
Iſland Capt. Cook took poſſeiſion of the whole eaſtern 
coaſt, from the latitude of 38 to 10? and a half ſouth, in 
right of King George the I'hird, by the name of New 
South Tales, on which account the iſland received the 
name of Pofſ:/iom Iſlaud here, as every where in this 


ems 
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On the 1oth the anchor was weighed,. 


Our navigator found the two countries to 
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country, the ſew inhabitaants that were ſeen, both men 
dy. ene were ſtark naked. FEndeavonr Straits, be- 
fore- mentioned, are ten leagues from north-eaſt to ſouth- 
weſt, and about five leagues broad, The ſouth-eaſtern 


entrance of this paſſage is formed by New Holland, and 
the north eaſt by a congeries of iſlands, which have been 


called The Prince of I/ales's Iſlands, and which probably 


extend quite to New Guinea. M. de Bougainville, who 
came, juſt at the entrance of theſe ſtraits, to the moſt ſouth- 
eaſtern parts of New Guinea, called that ſea The Gulph of 
the Louifiade ; the ſtraits navigated by Mr. Coo, in the 
year 1770, being not then known to exiſt, 

r. Ca% continued his courſe to the northward, 
along the coaſt of New Guinea, until the 3d of Septem- 
ber, in which navigation many attempts were made to 
get near enough to go on ſhure, and on that day it was 
effected; but the natives ſhewed ſuch an hoſtile diſpoſi- 
tion, that the party, to prevent the deſtruction of theſe 
people, returned to the boat; as they had no intention 
forcibly to invade the country, either to gratify their ap- 
pecites or curiolity, Whilſt the ſhip was off this coaſt, 
the land breezes, early in a morning, wafted from the 
more a ſtroag fragrance of the trees, ſhrubs, and her- 
bage, that covered the country. The ſpot from whence 
the Endeavour quitted the coalt of New Guinea, lies in 
latitude 6* 15” 8. As the two countries of New Guinea 
and New Holland lie very near each other, and the inter- 
mediate ſpace is full of iflands, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe 
that they were both peopled from one common ſtock ; 
yet no intercourſe appears to have been kept up between 
them, as the cocoa- nuts, bread-fruit, plantains, and other 
fruits of the former, all of which are ſo eſſentially ſer- 
viceable for the ſupport of life, are not tranſplanted to the 
latter, where nu traces uf them are found. 

On the 16th of September, about ten o'clock at night, 
a phenomenon was obſerved in the heavens, which in 
many particulars reſembled the Aurora Borealis, and in 
others was very different. It conſiſted of a dull reddiſh 
light, and reached about twenty degrees above the hori- 
zon; its extent was very different at different times, but it 
was never leſs than eight or ten points of the compaſs. 
Through and out of this, paſſed rays of light of a brighter 
colour, which vanithed and were renewed nearly in the 
ſame time as thoſe of the Aurora Borealis, but had no 
degree of the tremulous or vibratory motion which is 
obſerved in that meteor. The body of it bore S. S. E. 
from the ſhip ; and continued, without any diminution cf 
its brightneſs, till twelve o'clock, when the gentlemen 
retired to ſicep, lo that its farther duration was not 
known, The next day a ſmall iſland appeared, which 
proved to be Savu : here a Dutch agent reſides; and the 
natives, by artful management, are made ſubſervient to 
the views of a ſettlement, which that republic has made 
on the iſland of Timor, Mr. C924 procured ſome refreſh- 
ments here, and then proceeded to Batavia; quitting the 
common navigation, to the northward of Java, for the 
ſouthward of that iſland, through the ſtraits of Sunda, 
which he conſidered as the ſafeſt paſſage. Here they 


anchored on the gth of October. 


The people who had ſeen Aotouronu, the Indian whom 
M. de Bougainville had brought there, enquired whether 
Tupia was not the ſame perſon. On the 5th of Noavem- 
ber the ſhip was laid down, to have her bottom thoroughly 
repaired z and the ſame day Mr. Zonkh:uſe, the ſurgeon, 
fell the firſt ſacrifice to the putrid air of the country. 
Tupia's health, on his arrival here, was in a very declin- 
ing ſtate, having a bilious diſorder, for which he obſti- 
nately refuſed to take any medicines. Before he Janded 
he was quite lifeleſs, and extremely dejected; but he no 
ſooner entered the town than he ſeemed to. be animated 
with a new ſoul. The houſes, carriages, ſtreets, people, 
and a multiplicity of other objects, all new, which ruſhed 
upon him at once, produced an effect like the ſudden 
and ſecret power that is imagined of faſcination, The 
Otaheitan boy, his attendant, expreſſed his wonder and 
delight in the moſt extravagant manner; he danced 
along the ſtreet in a kind of ecſtacy, examining every 


* Hawkeſworth, III. 194. 
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object with a reſtleſs and eager curioſity, One of the firſt 
things which Tupia remarked, was the various dreſſes of 
the paſſing multitude, concerning which he made many 
enquiries; and when he was told that in this place, 
where people of many different nations were aſſembled, 
every one wore the habit of his own country, he deſired 
that he might conform to the cuſtom, and appear in 
that of Otaheite. He had not been above a week on 
ſhore, before the baneful influence of the climate had 
operated powerfully on his ſhattered conſtitution, After 
the flow of ſpirits which the noveltics of the place pro- 
duced, upon his firſt landing, had ſubſided, he ſunk on a 
ſudden, and grew every day worſe and worle : Tayeto 
too was ſeized with an inflammation on his lungs. A 
tent was pitched for him on the leaſt baneful ſgot of this 
peſtiferous iſland, where both the fea and land breezes 
blew directly upon him; and he expreſled great ſatis— 
faction in his ſituation. Mr. Banks, although in a very 
broken {tate of health, attended on him with the utmoſt 
ſolicitude. In about ten days afterward the poor In- 
dian boy Tayeto died; and Tupia funk at once with the 
Joſs of him, and ſurvived him only a day or two, for he 
loved him with the tenderneſs of a parent“. They had 
both made great progreſs in the Eugliſb language, in which 
they were greatly aſliſted by Mr. Green, the aſtronomer. 
When Tayets was ſeized with the fatal diſorder, as if certain 
of his approaching diſſolution, he frequently ſaid to thoſe 
about him, gau mate ove, ** my friends, I am dying.” He 
took any medicines that were offered to him; but 7upia 

ave himſelf up to grief, regretting, with extreme bitter- 
nels of heart, that he had left his own country. 

He to his country turn'd with reſtleſs pain, 
And dragg'd at each remove a lengthen'd chain. 

When he heard of Tayets's death, he was yuitc i:1conlo- 
lable, frequently crying out Tayeto  Tayets ! They were 
both buried in the iſland of Eadam +. Such was the much 
to be regretted end of this intelligent and friendly Indian. 

By the end of November the number of fick on board 
amounted to forty; and the reſt of the ſhip's company 
were in a very feeble condition. Every individual had 
been ſick, except the ſail- maker, an old man between 
ſeventy and eighty years of age; and it is very remark- 
able that he was conſtantly drunk every day during his 
ſtay at this place. The life of Mr. Banks was deſpaired 
of for ſome time, n 

On the 26th of December the ſhip ſailed out; ar- 
rived at the Cape of Gord Hope on the 7th of March 
1771, and continued there until the 13th of April. 
In the courſe of about fix weeks, in paſſing from Batavia 
to the Cape, the mortality on board the ſhip was very great; 


4 
Voyacns rovyy 


almoſt every night a dead body was committed to t 
ſea, Among thoſe who died were Mr. Spering, a vent. 
man who was in Mr. Bank's retinue; Mr. Par finſen, bi, 
natural hiſtory painter; Mr. Green, the aſtronomer ; the 
boatſwain; the carpenter, and his mate; Mr, Monkvſ 
the midſhipman, who had fothered the ſhip after jj;. 
had been ſtranded on the coaſt of New H:!/and ; the 
old jolly ſail maker, and his aſſiſtant; the ſhip's cook; the 
corporal of marines ; two of the carpenter's crew; an. 
other midſhipman, and nine ſeamen ; in all twenty-three 
perſons, belles ſeven who had been buried at Batavia. 
Mr. Cook arrived at St. Helena on the iſt of May, and 
continued there three days. On the 23d, Mr. Hicks, the 
firſt lieutenant, died of a conſumption, of which he 
was not free when the ſhip left Anyland. Mr. Cy; 
gave Mr. Charles Clerke, a young man of whom we 
ſhall have much to ſay hereafter, an order to act ag 
lieutenant in his room; paſſing over Mr. Gere, the ſe— 
cond lieutenant, 

'The rigging and fails were now become ſo bad, that 
ſomething was giving way every day: they continued their 
courſe, however, without any unfavourable occurrence, 
until the 1cth of June, when the Lizard was ſeen; and 
on the 12th the ſhip came to an anchor in the Downs, 

Never did the abilities and undaunted fortitude of a 
navigator appear ſo conſpicuouſly as in this long, dan. 
gerous, and ſucceſsful voyage; from which every poſſible 
advantage was derived to ſcience, by the unwearicd re. 
ſearches of the gentlemen who had embarked for the 
purpoſe of taking the moſt extenſive ſurvey of nature, 
Ihe diſcoveries made on this voyage have awakened the 
curioſity of mankind, and excited a general diſpoſition 
to become acquainted with every part of the globe, and 
with the whole ſyſtem of nature. Nor ought the advan— 
tages, which have becu derived from thence to navigation, 
to be paſſed over in ſilence. Mr. Green, whom death 
deprived of the reward which awaited his labours, 
whilſt traverſing the great Pacific Ocean, was inde— 
fatigable both in making obſervations and calculating 
upon them; and by his inſtructions and aſſiſtance many 
of the petty officers were enabled both to obſerve and 
calculate with great exactneſs. This method of finding 
the longitude at ſea, may be put into univerſal practice, 
and may always be depended upon within half a degree, 
which is ſufficient for al} nautical purpoſes. If there- 
fore obſerving and calculating were conſidered as neceſ- 
ſary qualifications for every ſea officer, the labours of 
the ſpeculative theoriſt to ſolve this problem, might be 
remitted without much injury to mankind 8. 


* Hawkeſeworth, Vol. II. p. 216. Vol. III. 315. 


+ Sidney Parkinſon, 182. 


I Sir Joſeph Banks has employed ſeveral artiſts, at a very large expence, for thirteen years paſt, in drawing and engraving the ſubjefts of 
nature which this ſcientific voyage brought him acquainted with, A work which, when completed, will be the moſt ſplendid and elaborate 


ever produced, 


S Hawkefworth, Vol. III. p. 217. 
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Captain Cos Second Voyage round the World, in the Reſelution, accompanied by the 
Adventure, Captain Furneaux, to diſcover a Southern Continent *. 


F\HE uncommon abilities which Captain + Cook ba. ſpirit, gives us an idea of men in whoſe breaſts al! 

had diſplayed in conducting his important voyage | ſenſe of danger was extinguiſhed ; whilſt their eſcape 
of diſcovery, cauſed him to be ſoon appointed to under- | from thoſe dangers which continually beſet them, and 
take another voyage, under the ſame royal auſpice which | threatened every moment to overwhelm them, after ac- 
had given birth to the former expeditions, the chief de- | knowledging the protection of Providence, is the ſtrong- 
ſign of which was, to determine with preciſion whether | eſt proof that can be given of conſummate nautical ſkill. 
a ſouthern continent did exiſt, Captain C24 had already The two ſhips ſailed from Plymouth Sound the 13th of 
exploded the theoretic opinion, that New Zealand was a | Fuly 1772, and anchored in Table-bay, at the Cape of 

art of that continent: he had done more; by proceed- | Good Hope, on the 3oth of October following. 

ing further to the ſouthward, he aſcertained that no land of 
any confiderable extent exiſted in that direction, from . 


the great ſwell of the ſea; for, when a vaſt expanſe of 
water has neither land nor ice to check its activity, and | Account of the firſt Attempt of Captain Cook, in the Reſo— 
lutron, accompanied by Captain Furneaux, in the Ad- 


poiſe its motions, the undulation of the waves is pecu- 
venture, to diſcover a Southern Continente from his leaving 


liarly ſtrong. The deſign therefore of this voyage was, 
to determine how far it was poſlible to — toward | the Cape of Good Hope, 10 his arrival at New Zea- 


the South Pole, by attempting it in different directions.] land. 
For this purpoſe two veſſels, the Reſolution and Ad- 
venture, were fitted out as King's ſhips : the conducting 
of the expedition was committed to Captain James Cook, 
who had the former for his ſhip ; Captain Furneaux, 
who had already failed round the world with Captain 
Wallis, as his firſt lieutenant, had the command of the 
latter. The objects of this expedition being of the 
higheſt importance to geography and ſcience in general, 
every poſſible attention was paid to the equipment of the 
ſhips; and gentlemen of diſtinguiſhed abilities, in diffe- 
rent arts and ſciences, were engaged to embark on the 
voyage, Theſe were Mr. William Hedges, a landicape 
painter, whoſe department it was to make drawings and 
paintings of ſuch places in the countries they ſhould 
touch at, as might ſerve to give a more pertect idea 
thereof than could be formed from written deſcriptions 
only: Dr. John Reinhold Forſter, and his ſon Mr. George 
Forfler, were appointed to collect ſuch ſubjects of natu- 
ral hiſtory as ſhould occur on the voyage : the Board of 
Longitude agreed with Mr. William Wales, and Mr. Wil- 
liam Bayley, to make the aſtronomical obſervations; the 
former on board the Reſolution, the latter on board the 
Adventure. Beſides theſe, Dr. Sparrman, a gentleman 


N the 22d of November, they ſet ſail on their cruiſe : 
Captain C994 directed his courſe due ſouth, and on 

the 10th of December following, being in latitude 50® 40 
ſouth, ſaw the firſt ice. The maſs was about fifty feet 
high, and half a mile in circuit, flat at top, and its ſides 
roſe in a perpendicular direction, againſt which the ſea 
broke exceedingly high t. In the afternoon of the ſame 
day, they failed near another large cubical maſs, which 
was about 2C00 feet long, 400 feet broad, and at leaſt as 
high again as the main top gallant maſt head, or 200 feet. 
According to the experiments of Boyle, and Mairar, the 
volume of ice is to that of ſea-water nearly as 10 to; 
conſequently, by the known rules of hydroſtatics, the vo- 
lume of ice which riſes above the ſurface of the water, is 
to that which ſinks below it as 1 tog. Suppoſing therefore 
this piece to be entirely of a regular figure, its depth under 
water muſt have been 1800 feet, and its whole height 
2000 feet: allowing its length as above mentioned 2000 
feet, and its breadth 400 feet, the whole maſs muſt have 
contained 1600 millions cubic feet of ice d. On the 
I2th, ſix more were ſeen, ſome of them near two miles in 
circuit, and Go feet high; and yet ſuch was the force and 
who had ſtudied under Linneus, embarked at the Cape, | height of the waves, that the ſea broke quite over them. 
to co-operate with the Meflrs. Fotſlers in their reſearches This exhibited for a few moments a view very pleaſing to 
re, the eye, but a ſenſe of the danger ſoon filled the mind with 
Nothing can be conceived more dreary and appalling horror; for had the ſhip got againſt the weather fide of one 
than ſuch a navigation. The reader therefore, inſtead | of theſe iſlands, when the ſea ran high, ſhe would have been 
of being entertained with the placid ſcenes and ſimple | dafhed to pieces in a moment. On the 14th, their route 
manners diſcernible in the untutored part of his ſpecies, | to the ſouthward was ſtopped by an immenſe field of low 
will now have his attention raiſed, and his aſtoniſhment | ice ||, 54 deg. 50 min. ſouth, 21 deg, 34. min. eaſt. No 
excited, whilſt he follows theſe bold mortals through end could be ſeen to this ice, either to the eaſt, weſt, or 
watery regions, which no keel had ever cut before : ſouth. In different parts of this field were iſlands, or 
Illi robur & æs triplex hills of ice, like thoſe that had been before found floating 

Circa peRus erat, qui fragilem truci in the ſea ; ſeveral on board thought they ſaw land over the 

Commilit pelago ratem ice, but they were only fog-banks, which bore that appear- 

ance **. A boat was hoiſted out, to try the direction of the 


Primus. 
To ſee ſuch an undertaking puſhed with ſuch a perſever- current: Mr, Wales the aſtronomer, and the elder Mr. 


iſtory of this voyage, the author has availed himſelf of what he ſaid concerning it in a work which he publiſhed in 
the year 1778, intitled ““ New Diſcoveries concerning the World and its Inhabitants,” and wich the Public honoured with their warm 
approbation. From thence the compilers of books have obtained all their information, when writing what they very unwarrantably ſtyle 
« Syſtems of Geography," without having the fairneſs to acknowledge from whence they drew their materials —A ſtrong ſenſe of injury 
and injuſtice forces the author to add here, that this Syſtem of Geography has likewiſe been baſely mutilated and pilfered by men who 
have neither the talents nor the application neceſſary to produce ſuch a work, A certain monthly geographical publication is ſcarcely any 


thing more than the moſt undiſguiſed plagiary upon its former edition. : 
+ He was promoted to the rank of Maſter and Commander on the 29th of Auguft 1772. 


Cook, I. 22. - 
& Forſter, I. 93, 94. — Mr. Wales, aſtronomer on oard the Reſolution, who publiſhed remarks on Mr. Forfler's account of this 
nich this calculation j founded, “ as the experiments above referred to were made with real, ſolid, 


® In writing the h 


douhts the principles on wl | 
bac N. 4 b of which this maſs was compoſed, was light and porous, being chi: fly ſnow and ſalt- water frozen together, 


and compact ice; whereas the ice, | 
and bears not perhaps a greater proportion fo 
Irving's experiment on the ſpecific gravity of ice, 
j Cook, I. 23+ % Idem, 24. 

| 79 | Forſter, 


to the weight of ſalt-water than that of 5 to 6, or 6 to 5, at the utmoſt.” Pag. 21.— Ser Dr. 
at the concluſion of Mr. Phipp's Voyage ta the Nerth Pole, in the /ixth chapter. 
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Forſter, took the opportunity of going in her, to make ex- 

periments of the temperature of the ſea, at a certain 

depth. It was very foggy when they left the ſhip ; ſoon 

after the fog increaſed ſo much, that thoſe in the boat 
had entirely loſt fight of both ſhips; and no ſituation can 
be imagined more dreary and horrible than theirs: in a 
four-oared boat, in an immenſe ocean, far from any inha- 
bitable ſhore, ſurrounded with ice, and deſtitute of pro- 
viſions. They rowed about for ſome time, making vain 
efforts to be heard; but all was ſilence about them, and 
they could not ſee the length of their boat. They were 
the more unfortunate, as they had neither maſt nor ſail, 
and only two oars. In this dreadful ſuſpenſe they de- 
termined to lie till, hoping that, provided they preſerved 
their place, the ſloops would not drive away, as it was 
calm. At length they heard the jingling of a bell at a 
diſtance, which ſound was heavenly mulic to their ears; 
they immediately rowed toward it, and by continually 
haili::g, were at laſt anſwered by the Adventure. They 
hurried on board, overjoyed to have eſcaped the danger 
of periſhing by flow degrees, through the inclemencies of 
weather and famine “. The ſhips then changed their 
courſe to the eaſtward ; large iſlands of ice were hourly 
ſeen in all directions round the ſloops, ſo that they were 
become as familiar to thoſe on board as the clouds and the 
ſea, Whenever a ſtrong reflection of white was ſeen on 
the ſkirts of the ſky near the horizon, then ice was ſure to 
be met with: notwithſtanding which, the ice itſelf is not 
entirely white, but often tinged, eſpecially near the ſur- 
face of the ſea, with a moſt beautiful ſapphirine, or rather 
berrylline blue, evidently reflected from the water. This 
blue colour ſometimes appeared 20 or 30 feet above the 
ſurface, and was probably produced by ſome particles of 
ſea-water which had heen daſhed againſt the maſs in tem- 
peſtuous weather, and had penetrated into its interſtices. 
In great iſlands of ice were frequently obſerved ſhades or 
caſts of white, lying above each other in ſtrata, ſometimes 
of ſix inches, and at other times of a foot high. This 
appearance ſe:ms to confirm the opinion concerning the 
increaſe and accumulation of ſuch huge maſles, by heavy 
falls of ſnow at different intervals: for ſnow being of va- 
rious kinds, ſmall-grained, large-grained, in light teathery 
locks, &c. the various degrees of its compactneſs account 
for the different colours of the ſtrata +. The 25th, being 
Chriſimas-day, was ſpent with the uſual cheerfulneſs a- 
mong the officers and paſſengers ; but among the ſailors, 
notwithſtanding the ſurrounding rocks of ice, it was pal- 
ſed in noiſe and drunkenneſs, to which, according to Mr. 
Forſter, they ſeem to have particularly devoted that day 1. 
The next morning the ſhips paſſed through a great quan- 
tity of packed or broken ice, ſome of which looked dirty 
or decaying. Iſlands of ice ſtill ſurrounded them, and in 
the evening the ſun ſetting juſt behind one of them, tinged 
its edges with gold, and brought upon the whole maſs a 
beautiful ſuffuſion of purple . Although,“ ſays cap- 
© tain Cook, this was the middle of ſummer with us, I 
© much queſtion if the day was colder in any part of Eng- 
and. During their whole ſummer continuance in the 
frigid zone, they had no thaw, for the mercury in Fahren- 
heit's thermometer kept generally below the freezing 
point. The chace of penguins proved very unſucceſsful, 
though it afforded great ſport. Theſe birds dived fo fre- 
quently, continued ſo long under water, and at times 
ſkipped continually into and out of it, making way with 
ſuch amazing velocity in a ſtraight line, that the fow- 
lers were obliged to give over the purſuit, but not before 
they had come near enough to one of them to wound it ; 
but though they followed it cloſely, and fired above ten 
times with ſmall ſhot, which was obſerved to hit, yet they 

were at laſt obliged to kill it with ball. When they took 

it up, they perceived its hard gloſſy plumage had con- 

ſtantly turned the ſhot aſide: this plumage is extremely 
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thick, and conſiſts of long narrow feathers, which lie a- 
bove each other as cloſely as ſcales, and ſecure theſe am- 
phibious birds againlt the wet, in which they almoſt con. 
{tantly live. Their very thick ſkin, and their fat, ſeem 
wiſely appropriated to them by nature, to reſiſt the per- 
petual winter of theſe inhoſpitable climates. Their 


broad belly, the ſituation of their feet far behind, and 


their fins which ſupply the place of wings, are conſtruct. 
ed with equal wiſdom to facilitate the progreſs of their 
otherwiſe lumpiſh bodies through the water. That 
which was ſhot weighed cleven pounds and a half, The 
blue petrells, which every where abound in this immenſe 
ocean, now ſettled in flocks of ſeveral hundreds on the 
{ſmooth ſurface of the water: theſe were not worſe fitted 
out againſt the cold than the penguins. Their plumage 
was amazingly abundant, and increaſed their bulk in a 
great proportion; and two feathers inſtead of one pro- 
ceeded out of every root, lying within each other, which 
formed a very warm covering. As they are almoſt con. 


tinually in the air, their wings are very ſtrong, and of 


great length, to ſupport them, 5 

January 2, 1773. Captain Co ſearched for Cape Cir- 
cumciſion, which is laid down by Bouvet in 58 deg. 53 
min. ſouth, longitude 10 deg. 6 min. eaſt; but as he ſaw 
no appearance of land, though the weather was very 
clear, he ſuppoſes it to have been nothing but mountains 
of ice ſurrounded by looſe or field ice J. January . 
Three boats were hoiſted out, and in about hve or fix 
hours took up as much ice as yielded fifteen tons of good 
freſh water. The ſalt water which adhered to the ice 


was fo trifling as not to be taſted, and after it had lain on 


deck a ſhort time, entirely drained off; and the water 
which the ice yielded was perfectly ſweet and well taſted, 
Part of this ice was broken in pieces, and put into caſks ; 
another part was melted in the copper, and filled up the 
caſks with the water ; and ſome was kept on deck for pre- 
ſent uſe. This water had a purer taſte than any which 
was on board; the only fault it poſſeſſed, according to Mr, 
Forfler, was that the fixed air was expelled from it, by 
which means almoſt every one who uſed it was afflicted 
with ſwellings in the glands of the throat“ . Mr. Wales 
the aſtronomer, in his remarks on Mr. For/ter's work ++, 
doubts whether water procured from ice cauſes ſuch ſore- 
neſs and ſwellings; and aſſerts that diſorders of theſe 
kinds were by no means general on board the Reſolution, 
Certain it is, that the fixed air might eaſily have been 
incorporated into this fluid, only by pouring it from one 
veſſel into another, backward and forward, for a ſhort 
time. Here was a diſcovery made important to ſcience ; 
that nature forms great maſſes of ice in the midſt of the 
wide ocean, which are deſtitute of any ſaline particles, 
but have all the uſeful and ſajubrious qualities of the pure 
element. Crantz, in his hiſtory of Greenland tt, relates, 
that the ſtupendous maſſes of ice found in the northern 
ſeas, called ice-iflands or mountains, melted into freſh 
water; though he did not imagine that they originated 
from the ſea, but that they were firſt formed in the great 
rivers of the north, and being carried down into the o- 
cean, were afterward increaſed to that amazing height 
by the ſnow that fell upon them; but that all frozen ſea- 
water would thaw into freſh, had either never been aſſert- 
ed, or had met with little credit; neither did captain 
Cook expect ſuch a tranſmutation FF January 16. They 
croſſed the Antarctic circle, in longitude 39 deg. 35 min. 
eaſt ; which, from the creation of the world to that time, 
had never been paſſed by human beings. The next day 
thirty-eight ice iſlands, great and ſmall, were ſeen, beſide 
looſe ice in abundance. After having reached 67 deg, 
35 min. ſcuih, captain Cook ordered the ſhips to put a- 
bout, and ſtood north-eaſt by north; an imamenſe field of 
ſolid ice extending to the ſouthward as far as the eye could 
reach from the maſt-head, which rendered it impoſſible to 


* Forfler, I. 99, 100. + Forfter, I. 161. t Vol. I. 102. 


C Ibid, | Cook, I. 31. 


JJ Cook, I. 35.—Notwithſtanding captain Cao was unable, by the moſt diligent ſearch, to meet with Cape Circumciſion, which was ſeen by 
Bouvet in the year 1738, and therefore ſuppoſed it to have been an ifland of ice, vet the French contend for the real exiſtence of ſuch land. 
M. te Morrier pleaded for it, in a memorial read to the French Academy of Sciences in the year 1776, and which was publiſhed in 1779 ; 
which diſſertation Mr. Wales replied to, in a paper read before the Royal Society. This was anſwered by M. le Morrier, which led Mr. Wales 
again to defend captain Cook's conduct in ſearching for Cape Circumci/ion, and the great probability that no ſuch land exiſts, in the year x 784. 


Dr. Douglas s Introduction to Cook's third Voyage, page xx. 


* 
** Cook, I. 37. Forfler, I. 107. ff Page aa. Jt Book I. ch. 31,4 11, 12. 66 Sir John Pringle's Diſcourſe to the Royal Society. 
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advance farther that way. Here were ſeen many whales 
playing about the ice, and for two days before ſeveral 
flocks of brown and white pintadoes were ſeen, which 
they named antarctic peterels, becauſe they ſeemed to be 
natives of that region. January 31. Paſſed near two 
iſlands of ice, 50 deg. 50 min. ſouth, 56 deg. 48 min. east, 
one of which appeared to be breaking or falling to pieces, 
by the crackling noiſe it made, which captain Cook ſays 
was equal to the report of a four pounder *. This was 
the laſt ice ſeen till they returned again to the ſouthward, 
Land had been diſcovered by MH. de Kirguelen and M. de 
St. Alouarn, two French navigators, in 1772; its northern 
extremity is ſituated about 48 deg. /outh, and 64 deg. 20 
min. ea/t from Greenwich. In the ſame year ſeveral ſmall 
iſlands were diſcovered by M. de Marion, another French 
navigator, who unhappily loft his life in the Bay of Hands, 
at New Zealand, Of theſe more will be ſaid in the next 
voyage. It was at this time ſuppoſed that the French had 
diſcovered the North Cape of a great ſouthern continent ; 
but though the land which they lit on was not found by 
captain Cook, yet his track proves beyond a doubt, that 
their diſcovery is only an iſland, and not what they ima- 
gined it to be +. 

February 8. The Reſolution loſt ſight of the Adventure, in 
50 degrees of ſouth latitude, longitude 63? weſt, and the 
two loops continued ſeparated for the reſt of the cruiſe. 

February 17. A beautiful phenomenon was obſerved 
in the heavens; it conſiſted of Jong columns of a clear 
white light, ſhooting up from the horizon to the eaſtward, 
almoſt to the zenith, and ſpreading gradually over the 
whole ſouthern part of the ſky. "Theſe columns were 
ſometimes bent ſideways at their upper extremity, and 
though in moſt reſpects ſimilar to the northern lights, 
aurora borealis of our hemiſphere, yet differed from them 
in being always of a whitiſh colour, whereas ours aſſume 
vaxious tints, eſpecially thoſe of a fiery and a purple hue. 
The ſtars were ſometimes hid by, and ſometimes faintly 
to be ſeen through, the ſubſtance of theſe ſouthern lights, 
aurora auſtralis, which till then had eſcaped the notice of 
voyagers. The ſky was generally clear when they ap- 
peared, and the air ſharp and cold, the thermometer ſtand- 
ing at the freezing point, the ſhip being then in 58 deg, 
ſouth T. February 24, being in 62 deg. ſouth, they fell in 
once more with a ſolid field of ice, which obſtructed their 
further progreſs in that direction. 

March 5. The Reſolution being in latitude 59 deg. 58 
min. ſeuth, longitude 118 deg. 39 min. e, three iſlands 
of ice were in fight, all of them large, eſpecially one, 
which was larger than any that had been before ſeen. 
The ſide oppoſite to the ſhip ſeemed to be a mile in ex- 
tent, and the whole maſs was ſuppoſed to be three in cir- 
cuit. In paſſing it in the night, a continual crackling 
was heard, occaſioned, no doubt, by pieces breaking from 
it; for in the morning the ſea, for ſome diſtance round it, 
was covered with large and ſmall pieces, and the iſland 
itſelf did not appear ſo large as it had done the evening 
before. It was ſuppoſed to be one hundred feet high, yet 
ſuch was the impetuous force and height of the waves 
which broke againſt it, by meeting with ſuch a ſudden re- 
ſiſtance, that they roſe conſiderably higher. March 26. The 
Reſolution made the coaſt of New Zealand, and anchored in 


| Duſky-bay, on the ſouth-weſt coaſt of Tavai Poenammoo, 


after having been one hundred and ſeventeen days at fea, 
in which time they had failed three thouſand fix hundred 
and ſixty leagues, without having had fight of any land, 
and being doomed to explore 


Thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice, 


In which attempt they had been 


Blown with reſtleſs violence round about 
The pendant world, 


Captain Cook left Duſty-bay the 11th May, 1773, and caſt- 
ing anchor in Queen Charlottes Sound on the 17th of the ſame 
month, had there the happineſs to meet with his conſort the 
Adventure. When all hope of rejoining his commander 
was loſt, Mr. Furneaux had proceeded, in nearly the ſame 
parallel of latitude, through 60 deg. of longitude : then 
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ſhaping his courſe to the north-eaſtward, he reached the 
ſouthern point of Van Diemen's Land, He afterward ex- 
plored the eaſtern cdaſt, until he had paſſed the fortieth 
degree of Jatitude ; but contrary winds and tempeſts pre- 
vented his ptoceeding as far northward as Point Flicks, 
where captain C2o# had touched in his former voyage. 
He then proceeded to Queen Charlotte's Sound, in New 
Zealand, the place which had been appointed for rendez- 
vous in caſe of ſeparation, and where, as we have related, 
he was joined by his commander, 

They ſailed together for Otabeite in June, 1772, in 
which courſe they came within ſight of Pitcarn's {/iand, 
diſcovered by captain Carteret, which Mr. Forſter ſuppoſes 
to be the ſame ſpot as had been before ſeen by a French 
navigator, and called by him Za Encarnacion. From Ota- 
heite the two ſhips ſailed to the Society lands, which had 
been diſcovered by captain Cook in his former voyage, 
touching for refreſhments at Huabeine in September 1773. 
Whilſt they lay here many young men of the iſland vo- 
luntarily offered to embark with captain Coo; he ſingled 
out one, who was between 17 and 18 years of age, named 
Oedidee, or according to Mr. For/ter, Mahine was his pro- 
per naine, and the other an adopted one which he had 
taken, according to the cuſtom of thoſe iſlands, from ſome 
one with whom he had contracted an intimate friendſhip ; 
but captain Cook, in hig third voyage, having again met 
with this young man, when he viſited Otaherre, ſettles his 
proper name to be Hete- heete ||. This youth was a native 
of Bolabola, and a near relation of Opoony, the king of 
that iſland, and the conqueror of ſeveral adjacent ones; 
he is deſcribed as handſome in his perſon, with a ſweet=- 
neſs and gentleneſs of manners which endeared him to 
every one on. board the ſhip. At the ſame time captain 
Furneaux took another youth on board the Adventure, na- 
med Omai, or, as he is improperly called, Om:iah. This 
youth is a native of U{zetea, and his father poſſeſſed ſome 
land there, of which however he had been diſpoſſeſſed by 
the men of Bolabola, from whom eſcaping with bis life, 
he and his family had come to reſide at Huabeine. He 
was not of the rank of Earees or gentry, but belong= 
ed to the middle claſs of people. He excelled neither in 
figure, ſhape, nor complexion ; his colour was of a deep 
hue, reſembling a zewtow, or one of the common people; 
and both Mr. Ferſter and captain Coz# agree in thinking 
him no proper ſample of the inhabitants of thoſe iſlands 
in reſpect to perſonal beauty; however, they are both of 
opinion that the qualities of his heart and head reſembled 
thoſe of his countrymen. in general, and that no one of 
the natives would have given more general ſatisfaction b 
his behaviour in England, to which country we ſhall find 
him carried. He is deſcribed as poſſeſſing quick parts, a 
good underſtanding, and honeſt principles, but too vola- 
tile and trifling to make life a ſerious buſineſs; not an 
extraordinary genius, like Tapia, but not at all deficient in 
intelligence, as may be inferred from his knowledge of the 
game of cheſs, in which he made an amazing 3 

Captain C294, on leaving Huabeine, failed in queſt of a 
cluſter of iſlands which had been ſeen by Taſman in Fanuary 
1642-3. He arrived at one of the moſt ſouth- eaſtwardly 
of the group, which is called by the natives Ea-Ou-I be, 


the congeries of iſlands formed here, which coaſift of 
more than 20 in number, and extend through about three 
degrees of latitude and two of longitude, captain Cot 
gave the general name of The Friendly Iſlands, on ac- 
count of the firm alliance and friendſhip which ſeemed to 
ſubſiſt among the inhabitants, and from their courteous 
behaviour to ſtrangers. On quitting this country our 
navigator failed to New Zealand, and in coming round 
the coaſt, near to Coo#'s Straits, in November 177 3, the two 
{hips again ſeparated ; captain Furneaux arrived a ſecond 
time in Queen Charlotte's Seund, ſome little while after the 
Reſolution had left it. While he lay here, the cutter, in 
which were two midſhipmen and eight ſeamen, was ſent 
up a creek to procure wood and water; not returning, 


| the commander became anxious for their ſafety. The next 


day an officer was ſent in another boat in ſearch of them. 


© Vol. I. 47. 
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and received from Taſman the name of Middleburg, To 
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The firſt intimations which they received of the fate of 
their comrades, was the ſight of the rullock-parts of the 
cutter, and ſome ſhoes, one of which was known to have 
belonged to a midſhipman who was of the party; preſent- 
ly a piece of meat was found, which was at firſt ſuppoſed 
to be ſome of the ſalted meat belonging to the cutters 
crew, but on a cloſer examination it was found to be 
freſh. Several baſkets lay on the beach tied up, which 
they eagerly cut open, and found them to contain roaſt- 
ed fleſh and fern- roots, which ſerved the natives for bread: 
on further ſearch many ſhoes were found, and a hand, 
which was immediately known to belong to a fore-caſtle- 
man, it being marked with the initial letters of his name 
by an Otaheitean tattowing inſtrument. Proceeding on- 
ward to the next bay, a great many people appeared on 
the beach, and three or four canoes ;z on the approach of 
the boat, they retreated to a ſmall iſland ; on the beach 
were two bundles of celery, which had been gathered for 
loading the cutter; a broken oar was ſtuck upright in 
the ground, to which the natives had tied their canoes, 
They ſearched in vain in every part of the beach for the 
cutter, but a ſhocking ſpectacle ſuddenly opened upon 
them. Here were ſcattered the heads, hearts, and lungs, 
of ſeveral of the unhappy men who had been murdered by 
the natives, and dogs were ſeen devouring their entrails. 
Horror chilled the ſailors blood at the fight, which urged 
them to a fierce deſire of revenge. They fired and killed 
ſeveral of the ſavages, and deſtroyed all the canoes that 
lay on the beach “. 

When Captain Cz& viſited this country, on his third 
voyage, in February 1777, Pedroe or Matahouah, an old 
friend of Captain Coz#'s in his former voyage, informed 
Omai of the circumſtances attending this unhappy affair: 
he ſaid that while the party from the ſhip were litting at 
dinner, ſurrounded by ſeveral of the natives, ſome of 
the latter ſtole or ſnatched from them ſome bread and 
fiſh, for which they were beaten, This being reſented, 
a quatrel enſued, and two New Zealanders were ſhot 
dead by the only muſkets that were fired ; for, before 
the party had time to diſcharge a third, or to load again 
thoſe that had been fired, the natives ruſhed in upon them, 
overpowered them with their numbers, and put them all 
to death. A black ſervant of Captain Furneaux, who 
was left in the boat to take care of her, was afterwards 
ſaid to be the cauſe of the quarrel; for a native ſtealing 
ſomething out of the boat, the Negro gave him a ſevere 
blow with a ſtick. The cries of the fellow being heard 
by his countrymen at a diſtance, they imagined he was 
killed, and immediately began the attack on the party 
aſhore, who fell a ſacrifice to the fury of their ſavage 
aſſailants, Theſe different accounts were ſupported by 
different kinds of authority; Captain Cost thinks both 
of them to be true, as they perfectly coincide : the 
quarrel appears to have happened whilſt the boat's crew 
were fitting at their meal; and, whilſt ſome of the natives 
were ſtealing from the man who had been left in the 
boat, others of them might take the ſame liberty with 
the property of thoſe who were on ſhore + However, 
the cataſtrophe appears not to have ariſen from any de- 
berate plan of ſlaughter, concerted by the natives, but 
from unpremeditated reſentment and ſudden fury, 

Captain Furneaux being thus deprived of ſo conſide— 


—— 
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| rable a number of his people, and ſeeing no probability 
of forming a junction with the Reſolution, after having 
refreſhed his crew, determined to return home by the 
moſt direct courſe, and ſafely arrived at Spithead in Fuly 
1774. 

Ahe two ſeparations, which happened to the ſhips in 
this voyage, at times when the commander of the expe. 
dition was engaged, or engaging in the moſt ſevere and 
perilous object of his voyage, cannot but excite an ap. 
prehenſion, that his coadjutor had no great propenſity to 
approximate toward the pole, eipecially when it is con- 
ſidered, that the two ſhips, which made the ſucceeding 
voyage, though employed on the ſervice during four 
years, never loſt each other. Indeed, when the nature 
of the enterprize is conſidered, the wonder is that a man 
could be found to accompliſh ſuch a navigation, as that 
of the ſouthward, not that he could not find a ſecond in 
the enterprize. Captain Coat himſelf, who dared do all 
that man dare do, would not, perhaps, have conducted an 
attendant ſhip in ſuch a courſe. It is the commander in 
chief who reaps that univerſal and never-dying fame, 
which can alone ſtimulate to an attempt ſo far beyond 
ordinary humanity. 


. 


The ſecond Attempt made by Captain Cook, in the Reſo- 
lution (having parted from the Adventure) to penetrate 
toward the South Pole. From his ſailing from New 
Zealand, in November 773, 1% his Arrival at Cape 
Deſeada, in December 1774- 


UR indefatigable navigator had made the beſt uſe of 
the four winter months, by cruiſing in the middle 
latitudes of the South Sea, in which time he examined a 
ſpace of more than forty degrees of longitude between 
the tropics, The ſavage rocks of New Zealand then only 
afforded a ſhort ſhelter, whilſt he changed his fair-weather 
rigging for ſuch as might reſiſt the ſtorms and rigours of 
more inhoſpitable climates. 

Captain Coo having now loſt his conſort, the Ad- 
venture, entered on his ſecond ſouthern courſe alone, 
on the 27th of November ; of which he ſpeaks in the fol- 
lowing terms: „It being the unanimous opinion of 
every one, that the Adventure could neither be ſtranded 
on the coaſt, nor be in any of the harbours, 1 therefore 
gave up looking for her, and all thoughts of ſeeing her 
any more during the voyage, as no rendezvous was 
abſolutely fixed upon, after leaving New Zealand. Never- 
theleſs, that did not diſcourage me from fully exploring 
the ſouthern parts of the Pacific Ocean, in the doing of 
which I intended to employ the whole of the enſuing 
ſeaſon, On our quitting the coaſt, and conſequently 
all hopes of being joined by our conſort, I had the 
ſatisfaction to find that not a man was dejected, or 
thought the dangers we had yet to go through were in the 
leaſt encreaſed by being alone; but as cheerfully proceed- 
ed to the South, or wherever I might think proper to 
lead them, as if the Adventure, or even more ſhips, had 
been in our company 4.“ But whilſt the ſeamen viewed 
their deſtination with a cheerful acquieſcence, the philo- 


ſophers ſeemed to conſider it inveloped in all its gloom, 


ww 


In the year 1772, M. Dufreſue Marion, having'two French loops under his command, put into the Bay of Iſlands (Fhich lies near the 


northern extremity of the northern iſland, ſomewhat above Mercury Bay) in great diſtreſs, where himſelf, together with twenty-eight of his 
crew, were ſurpriled and murdered. M. Crozat, who commanded the other ſloop, named the Macaſſar, under M. Marion, very narrowly 
eſcaped the ſame fate; and when, with great intrepidity, he had made good his retreat to the ſhips, the natives attacked them in more than an 
hundred large canoes full of men, in which rencounter they ſeverely felt the effects of European artillery. At laſt M. Crozat, ſeeing it im- 
poſſible to ſupply the ſhips with maſts, unlels he could drive the Batives from this neigt oourhood, went to attack their h7ppah, winch was 
one of the greateſt and ſtrongeſt, He put the carpenters in the fror, to cut down the palliſadoes, behind which the natives ſtood in great num- 
bers, on fighting ſtages. His people drove them from theſe ſtages, by keeping up a regular fire, which did ſome execution; the carpenters then 
advanced, and prelently cut a breach in the fortification. A chief inſtantly Repped into it, with a long ſpear in his hand. He was ſhot dead. 
by M. Crozat's markſmen, and preſently another occupied his place, ſtepping on the dead body. He likewiſe fell a victim to his intrepid 
courage, and in the ſame manner eight chiets ſueceſſively defended, and bravely fell on this poſt of honour. The reſt, ſeeing their leadeis 
dead, took to flight, and the French purſued and killed numbers of them. M. Crozat offered fiſty &bllars to any perſon who ſhould take a 
New Zealaner alive, but this was abſolutely impratticable. A ſoldier ſeized an old man, and Vegan to drag him toward his captain, but 
the ſavage, being unarmed, bit into the fleſhy part of the Fenchman's hand, the intenſe pain of which ſo enraged him, that he ran his priſoner 
through with a bayonet. In this hippab were found great quantities of dreſſes, arms, tools, and raw flax, together with a prodigious ftore 
of dried fiſh and roots, which ſeemed to be intended for winter proviſions. After accompliſhing this enterprize, M. Crozat compieated the 
repairs of his ſhips without further interruption, and, aſter a tay of ſixty-four days, proceeded on his voyage. 
+ Cook's third Vovacę, I. 126. ? Coot, I. 250, 
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as appears from Mr. Forſter's relation. * The officers 
and paſſengers,” ſays he, “entered on this ſecond cruiſe 
under ſeveral difficulties, which did not exiſt before : 
they had not now any live ſtock to be compared to that 
which they took from the Cape of Go Hope; and the 
little ſtock of proviſions which had ſupplied their table 
with variety, in preference to that of the common ſailor, 
was now fo far conſumed, that they were become nearly 
upon a level; eſpecially as the ſeamen were inured to 
that way of life by conſtant habit, almoſt from their 
infancy, and the e N doubtleſs the paſſen- 
gers) had never experieticed it before. The hope of 
meeting with new Jands was vaniſhed ; the topics of 
common converſation were exhauſted ; the cruiſe to the 
South could not preſent any thing new, but appeared in 
all its chilling horrors before us; and the abſence of our 
conſort doubled every danger. We had enjoyed a few 
agreeable days between the tropicks ; we had feaſted as 
well as the produce of the ſeveral iſlands would permit ; 
and we had been entertained with the novelty of various 
objects among different nations; but, according to the 
common viciſſitudes of fortune, theſe agreeable moments 
were to be ſucceeded by a long period of fogs and froſty 
weather; of faſting, and of tedious uniformity “.“ 
December 6, 1773, theſe adventurers were in the lati- 
tude 51* 33 ſoggh, and longitude 180", conſequently 
juſt at the point of the Antipodes of London, being the 
firſt Europeans, and moſt probably the firſt human beings 
who had reached that point, and they are likely to be 
the laſt. A notion prevails, that Sir Francs Drake viſited 
the Antipodes of London, which the Legend expreſſes, by 
having paſled under the middle-arch of London bridge ; 
but nothing can be more groſs than this miſtake, as his 
track lay in the high northern latitudes. Indeed he did 
paſs the Periæci, or the point of 180“ long. on the ſame 
parallel with London, near the peninſula of Kaniptſchatka, 
December 12. The firſt ice was ſeen in 62* 10 ſouth, 
x72* weſt, which is 11x degrees more to the ſouthward, 
than the firſt ice ſeen the preceding year in the Allantic 
Ocean. Captain Coo concludes there can be no land to 
the ſouthward, under the meridian of New Zealand, but 
what muſt lie very far to the S2uth, from the great ſwell 
which came from the ſouth-we/?, when a ſtrong gale 
blew from the north-weſt +. December 15. In 66* ſouth, 
159? weſt, the farther courſe to the ſouthward was inter- 
rupted on account of the ice, among which they were 
in a manner embayed, which obliged them to tack to 
the northward, and ſoon after they got clear of al] 
the looſe ice, but not without receiving ſeveral hard 
knocks from the larger pieces. The weather remained 
foggy, and ſeveral ice- iſlands ſtill lay in their way, one 
of which they were near falling aboard of; and if that 
had happened, none would have ſurvived to have related 
the circumſtance. The ſhip paſſed within her own 
length to windward of this huge mals, ſo that every 
one on board was in the moſt dreadful ſuſpenſe for a 
few minutes . Several penguins were ſeen on ſome 
little jce-iſlands, and a few antarctic peterels on the 
wing §. The next day, the weather clearing up, they 
ſtretched to the ſauth-ea/t ; it was ſoon ſucceeded by thick 
| hazy weather, with ſnow-ſhowers, and all the rigging 
became coated with ice. December 20. They crofled the 
Antarctic Circle a ſecond time, in the longitude of 147* 
46/ weſt. The next morning, ice-iſlands were ſeen very 
high and rugged, forming at their tops many peaks, 
whereas thoſe that had been ſeen before, were flat, and 
not ſo high ; and many of theſe were between two and 
three hundred feet in height, and between two and three 
hundred miles in circuit, with perpendicular cliffs or 
ſides, aſtoniſhing to behold, Moſt of their winged com- 
panions had now left them, the grey albatroſſes only ex- 
cepted ; and, inſtead of the other birds, they were viſited 
by a few antar@ic peterels, c-wͤo of which were ſhot, 
Theſe birds are of the ſize of a large pigeon ; the fea- 
thers of the head, back, and part of the upper fide of 
the wings, are of a light brown ; the belly and fide of 
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the wings white ; the tail-feathers are alſo white, but 
tipped with brown. Another peterel was ſhot afterward, 
ſmaller, and entirely of a grey plumage : theſe birds were 
fuller of. feathers than any hitherto ſeen, A few cho- 
colate-coloured albatroſſes were ſeen in theſe parts; all 
which birds kept among the ice; “From whence,” ſays 
Captain Co, „we may with reaſon conjecture that 
there is land to the South ||.” December 22. They had 
penetrated to 67* 31”, being the higheſt /outhern latitude 
they had reached; longitude 142* 54 wel; twenty- 
three ſmall ice-iſlands were ſeen this day from the deck, 


and twice that number from the maſt-head : and yet the 


weather was ſo foggy, that they could not ſee above two 
or three miles round them. On the 25th, the weather 
being clear and fair, upward of ninety large ice-iſlands 
were in ſight, This being Chriſimas- day, the captain 
invited the officers and mates to dinner ; and one of the 
lieutenants entertained the petty officers. The ſailors 
feaſted on a double portion of pudding, regaling them- 
ſelves with the brandy of their allowance, which they 
had ſaved for this occaſion ſome months before-hand, 
having a pre.neditated ſolicitude to get drunk on that 
day. The fight of an immenſe number of ice-iſlands, 
among which the ſhip drifted at the mercy of the cur- 
rent, every moment in danger of being daſhed in pieces 
againſt them, could not deter the ſailors from indulging 
in their favourite amyſement ; as long as they had brandy 
left, they would perſiſt to keep Chri/tmas, though the 
elements had conſpired together for their deſtruction. 
Their long acquaintance with a ſeafaring life had inured 
them to all kinds of perils ; and their heavy labour, 


with the inclemencies of weather, and other hardſhips, 


making their muſcles rigid, and their nerves obtuſe, 
had communicated inſenſibility to their minds * Ar 
noon, by an obſervation of the ſun's altitude, they 
found that they had juſt returned out of the antarctic 
polar circle, During their ſtay in the frigid zone, they 
had ſcarcely any night ; ſo that, within a few minutes of 
midnight, the light of the ſun was ſufficient to write or 
read by. The ſun's ſtay below the horizon was fo very 
ſhort at this time, that a clear twilight continued all 
the time of his diſappearing ++, 

January 3, 1774. Being in 56* ſouth, 140* 31 weſt, 
the wind being weſtwardly, obliged them to ſteer north- 
eaſtwardly; the captain was therefore under the neceſ- 
ſity of leaving a ſpace of ſea unexplored to the weſt, 
containing near 40 degrees of longitude, and half that 
of latitude 11. (See the map, by which it will appear 


that this ſpace was afterward explored on the return of 


the Reſolution the next year, and likewiſe by Captain 
Furneaux in the Adventure, much about this time.) Ja- 
nuary 20. Being in latitude 62 34 ſouth, 116 24/ weſt, 
they were becalmed ; when two ice-iſlands appeared in 
ſight, one of which ſeemed to be as large as any that 
had been ſeen ; it was ſuppoſed to be full two hundred 
feet in height, and terminated in a peak not unlike the 
cupola of St. Paul's church FF. January 25. The wind 
increaſed very much, and in a ſhort time blew a tem- 
peſtuous gale, At nine o'clock at night, a huge moun- 
tainous wave ſtruck the ſhip on the beam, and filled 
the deck with a deluge of' water; it poured into the 
cabin, and extinguiſhed the lights, leaving the gentle- 
men who were ſitting there, for a moment in doubt, 
whether they were not entirely overwhelmed, and fink- 
ing into the abyſs. Indeed, the fituation of thoſe on 
board was at this time very diſmal. The ocean about 
them wore a furious aſpect, ſeeming, as it were, to be 
incenſed at the preſumption of a few intruding mortals. 
* A gloomy meiancholy”, ſays Mr. Forfler, ©* loured 
on the brows of our ſhip- mates, and a dreary ſilence 
reigned among us. Salt meat, our conſtant diet, was 
become loathſome to us all, even to thoſe that had 
been bred to a nautical life from their earlieſt years, 
The hour of dinner was hateful to us; for the well- 
known ſmell of the victuals had no ſooner reached us, 
than we found it impoſſible to partake of them with a 
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hearty appetite “.“ Thus were theſe ſouthern cruiſers | no ſuch land was found; if it does exiſt, our navi- 
beſet with hardſhips peculiarly ſevere. The ice, the ng is of opinion that it can be only a ſmall iſland ||, 
fog, the ſtorms, and ruffled ſurface of the ſea, com- r. Forſter ſays the matter was not fully ſearched into, 
poſed a ſoul-ſinking ſcene, which was ſeldom cheered | owing to a dangerous bilious cholic which ſeized the cap. 
by the reviving beams of the ſun. “ In ſhort,” ſays | tain, and for ſome days greatly endangered his life; but 
Mr. Forſter, „ we rather vegetated than lived; we | the ſedulous attention of Mr Patten the ſurgeon, proved 
withered, and became indifferent to all that animates | ſucceſsful to reſtore him to health **. Without any oc- 
the ſoul at other times; we ſacrificed our health, our | curence worth relating, they fell in with Za/ter Iſland the 
feelings, our enjoyments, to the honour of purſuing a | ith of March 1774, having been out of fight of land 
track unattempted before F. January 26. Paſſed for the | one hundred and four days, 

third time within the antarctic polar circle, long. 109" Beating for joyleſs months the gloomy wave. 

31” weſt; and on the 2gth in the afternoon, were in This ſpot is ſaid to have been firſt viſited by captain 
0% 45 ſouth, 108 5” weſt: paſled a piece of weed | Davis, an Engliſhman, who called it Davis's Land; Rog- 
covered with barnacles, which a brown albatroſs was | gewwen, a Dutchman, touched here in 1722, and gave it the 
picking off f. The boats were hoiſted out, and took up | name of Eater land. It is about four leagues over from 
a large quantity of broken ice, which afforded a ſeaſon- | north-eaſt to ſouth-weſt, and its greateſt width is about 
able ſupply of freſh water. The mildeſt ſunſhine was en- | two leagues. The country is barrenand rocky; the na- 
joyed this day that had ever been experienced in the frigid | tives, who are not numerous, draw a wretched ſubſiſtence 
zone. This led them to entertain hopes of penetrating | from the earth, and the fiſh which they catch on the coat}, 
as far toward the ſouth pole as other navigators had done | Mr. For/ter is of opinion, that the iſland was at firſt pro- 
toward the north pole; but the next day about four in | duced by a volcano, and that it has been recently brought 
the morning, they diſcovered a ſolid ice-held of immenſe | to its preſent deſolate ſtate by an eruption. The moſt 
extent before them, which bore from e to wet. A bed | remarkable curioſity belonging to this ſpot is, a number 
of fragments floated all round this field, which ſeemed to | of Cz/o/ſean ſtatues, of which, however, very few remain 
be raiſed ſeveral feet high above the level of the water. | entire; theſe ſtatues are placed only on the fea-coaſt : at 
Whilſt in this ſituation, the ſouthern part of the horizon | the eaſt fide of the iſland were ſeen the ruins of three plat- 
was illuminated by the rays of light reflected from the ice, | forms of ſtone-work, on each of which had ſtood four of 
to a conſiderable height. Ninety-ſeven ice iſlands were | theſe large ſtatues, but they were all fallen down from 
diſtinctly ſeen within the field, beſides thoſeon the outſide; | two of them, and one from the third: they were broken 
many of them very large, and looking like a ridge of | or defaced by the fall; Mr. /Yal's meatured one which 
mountains, riſing one above another till they were loſt in | had fallen; it was fifteen feet in length, and ſix broad 
the clouds. The outer, or northern edge of this im- | over the ſhoulders. Esch ſtatue had on its head a large 
menſe field, was compoſed of looſe or broken ice cloſe cylindric ſtone of a r-d colour, wrought perfectly round: 
packed together, ſo that it was not poſſible for any thing | others were found that meaſured near twenty-ſcren fect, 
to enter it. Such mountains of ice as theſe, captain Cook | and upward of eight feet acroſs the inoulders ; and a ſtill 
believes, never were ſeen in the Greenland ſeas, fo that no | larger one was ſeen ſtanding, the ſhade of which was fuf- 
compariſon can be drawn between the ice here and there; | ficient to ſhelter all the party, conſiſting of near thirty 
and it was the opinion of moſt on board, that this ice ex- | perſons, from the rays of the fun, The workmanſhip, 
tended quite to the pole, to which they were then within though rude, was not bad; nor were the features of the 
Jeſs than nineteen degrees; or perhaps joined to ſome | face il] formed; the ears were long, according to the diſtor- 
Jand to which it had been fixed from the earlieſt time ; and | tion faſhionable in the country; and the bodies had hard- 
that it is to the ſouth of this parallel that all the ice is | ly any thing of a human figure about them, How theſe 
formed, which is found ſcattered up and down to the | iſlanders, wholly unacquainted with any mechanical 
northward, and afterward broken off by gales of wind, or | power, could raiſe ſuch ſtupendous hgures, and afterward 
other cauſes, and brought forward by the currents which | place the Jarge cylindric ſtones upon their heads, is truly 
were always found to ſet in that direction in high lati- wonderful: the moſt probable conjecture ſeems to be, 


tudes. Some penguins were heard here, but none ſeen, | that the ſtone is factitious; and that each figure wes gra- 


and few other birds, or any thing that could lead to | dually erected, by forming a temporary platform round it, 
a ſuppoſition that there was any land near: however cap- | and raiſing it as the work advanced; but they are, at any 
tain Cooł is of opinion that there muſt be ſome land to the | rate, very ſtrong proofs of the ingenuity and perſeverance 
ſouth behind this jce. © But if there is,” ſays he, © it | of the iſlanders, in the age when theſe figures were made; 
can aftord no better retreat for birds, or any other ani- | and indicate that the anceſtors of the preſent race ſaw bet- 
mals, than the ice itſelf, with which it muſt be wholly | ter days than their deſcendants now enjoy, 

covered: I, who was ambitious, not only of going further] The Reſolution then proceeded to the Margueſas of 
than any one had been before, but as far as it was poſſi- | Mendana, which were firſt diſcovered in 1597 by a Spa- 
ble for man to go, was not ſorry at meeting with this in- | niard; they are five iſlands, which occupy one degree of 
terruption ; as it in ſome meaſure relieved us, at leaſt | latitude, and near half a degree of longitude ; the moſt 
ſhortened the dangers and hardſhips inſeparable from the | northern of the cluſter was not ſeen by Mendana, and was 
navigation of the ſouthern polar regions. Since there- | firſt diſcovered by captain Coo# in April 1774 He 
fore we could not proceed further to the ſouth, no other | gave it the name of Hod I/land ; it lies in latitude 
reaſon need be aſſigned for my tacking and ſtanding back | 9® 26 ſouth, longitude 139* 1% weft, The other four 
fo the north, being at this time in the latitude of 71% 10” | iſlands are named La Magdalena, St. Pedro, La Domini- 
ſouth, longitude 106 54” weſt {7 ; ” which was the near- | ca, and Santa Chriſtina; the whole population of this 
eft approximation to the pole during the whole voyage. group was calculated at fifty thouſand perſons, 

Captain C994 then ſailed northward; in which track he Captain Coo proceeded a ſecond time to O-Taheitee t; 
went in ſearch of land faid to have been diſcovered by | then to the Society INlands, where they parted with 
Juan Fernandez about a century before, in latitude 38% Feete-hete or Mahine F. Having refrethed his crew at 
touth, and laid down by Mr. Dalrzmple in g0* weſt, but | theſe ſeveral places, he ſailed in ſcarch of land which 
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t M. de Bougainville calls this iſland Taite. Mr. Forfler ſays, the O, which is added to its name by the Exgliſb veyagers, is uſed by 
the natives in the ſignification that we uſe the article A or the ; on which account he always writes it O-T; : 


557 
ae. 
= 2 of the reader is doubtleſs excited to know how this Iadian ſuſtained himſelf during his tedious navigation, and what im- 
preſſions the novelt 


y of his ſituation made upon him. At the firſt putting out to ſea, Mahine felt himielt much affected with the ſeu-ſickneſs, 
occaſioned by the motion of the ſhip, which he had not been accuſtomed to; in a little while, however, he was ſo far recovered as to feaſt 
on part of a dolphin, of about twenty-eight pounds weight, which happened to he caught: of this fiſh he choſe to cat without having it 
dreſſed, declaring that it taſted much better raw: he. was therefore provided with a bowl of ſea-water, in wlüch he dipped the moriels as in 
a ſauce, and ate them with great reliſh, alternately biting into a ball of mahie, or ſour bread- fruit paſte, inſtead of breatd : before he ſat down 
to his meal, he ſeparated a little morſel of the fiſh, and a bit of the mahie, as an offering to Latua, or the Divinit;; pronouneing a ſe words 


at 
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had been ſeen by that great navigator Puiros, in 1606, 
and to which he gave the name of Tierra del Eſperitu 
Santo. From the time when they were firſt ſeen, until 
captain Cook's voyage in the Endeavour, this iſland had 
been ſuppoſed to be part of the ſouthern continent, called 
Terra Auftralis Incognita : our navigator, by failing round 
New Zealand, and along the caſtern coaſt of New Holland, 
was fully ſatisfied that this land was quite detached from 
either of thoſe countries ; he therefore now reſolved to 
explore it accurately. M. de Bougainville had viſited the 


northern parts in 1768, which he found to conſiſt of 


many iſlands : theſe he called the Archipelago of the Great 
Cyclades. Captain Cook did much more than either of his 
predeceſſors for, beſides aſcertaining the extent and ſitu- 
ation of theſe iſlands, he diſcovered ſeveral in the group 
which were before unknown; he explored the whole 
cluſter, and thinking himſelf thereby entitled to affix 
to it a general appellation, he named theſe iſlands the New 
Hebrides. They are ſituated between the latitudes of 14* 
29 and 20 4“ ſouth, and between 166? 41” and 170? 21/ 
eaſt longitude z and extend one hundred and twenty-five 
leagues in the direction of north-north-weſt and fouth- 
ſouth-eaſt, The New Hebrides cor liſt of the following 
iſlands ; ſome of which have received names from the 
different European navigators; others retain the names 
which they bear among the natives, viz. Tierra del Iiſpe- 
ritu Santo, Mallicollo, St. Bartholomew, Ifle of Leders, 

Aurora, Whitſuntide, Ambrym, Immer, Apee, Three Hills, 
Sandwich, (Montagu, Flinchinbrazk, Shepherd, Horramanga, 
Irronan, Annatom, and Tanna. On the latter ifland, a vol- 
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Auguſt it vomited up vaſt quantities of fire and ſmoke, and 
the flames were ſeen to riſe above the hills which lay be- 
tween it and the ſhip. At every eruption, it made a 
loud rumbling noiſe, like that of thunder, or the blow- 
ing up of large mines. A heavy ſhower of rain, which 
fell at the ſame time, ſeemed to increaſe it; and the 
wind blowing from that quarter, the air was loaded 
with its aſhes, which fell ſo thick that every thing was 
covered with the duſt. It was a kind of fine ſand or 
ſtone, ground or burnt to powder, and was exceeding- 
ly troubleſome to the eyes. Mr. Forſter, in his bota- 
nical excurſions on this iſland, ſhot a pigeon, in the 
craw of which was a wild nutmeg; and, on ſhewing it 
to the natives, one of them produced three other nut- 
megs, which were wrapped in their mace ; but they 
could not, or at leaft did not, point out the tree on 
which they grew. 5 

The inhabitants of Mallicollo, which iſland lies nearly 
he centre of the group, diſcovered very little curioſity, 
and held iron, edgetools, nails, and beads, in no eſti- 
mation: pieces of cloth and marble paper were moſt 
prized; but even they were not coveted with that avi- 
dity which is common to Indians. Captain Cook calls 
them © an ape-like nation 3” and deſcribes them as the 
molt uply, ill-proportioned people he ever ſaw ; and in 
every reſpect diſfering from any he had met with in that 
ſea. They are a very dark-coloured, and rather di- 
minutive race ; with long heads, flat faces, and monkey 
countenances. What adds greatly to their deformity 
is, a belt or cord, which they wear round their waiſt, 


cano was ſeen, about four miles ta the weſt of the ſhip, | and tie ſo tight over the belly, that the ſhape of their 
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at the ſame time, which were thought to be a ſhort prayer. He performed the ſame ceremony two days after, when he dined on a raw 
piece of ſhark, From theſe inftances, it ſeems that his countrymen have fixed principles of religion, and that a kind of ceremonial worſhip 
is practiſed by them. When they arrived at New Zeeland, the wretched condition of the natives of that country led the Bolabolan 
youth to draw a compariſon very favourable to his own ?rop:cal iſlands ; but he frequently expreſſed his pity, whilſt he enumerated the various 
articles of which the Neu Zeclamders were ignorant, and which contributed greatly to the enjoyment of his countrymen, He diſtributed 
roots of yams to thoſe who viſited the ſhip, and always accompanied the captain when he went to plant or ſow a piece of ground, He was 
not like Tupia, ſo much a maſter of their language as to converſe freely with them; but he ſoon underſtood them much better than any one 
on board, from the great analogy of their dialect to his own. IIis ſenſibility was much excited at ſeeing them eat human fleſh, which he had 
un opportunity of doing. Having left this country, on the 12th of December the ſhip came into ſixty- two degrees of latitude, Mahine had ex- 
preſſed his ſurpriſe at ſ-veral little ſnow and hail- ſhowers on the preceding days, ſuch phznoniena being utterly unknown in his country. The 
appearance of white ſtones, which melted in his hand, was altogether miraculous in his eyes; and though pains were taken to explain to him 
that cold was the cauſe of their formation, his ideas on that ſubjett did not ſeem to be very clear. On this day a heavy fall of ſnow ſurpriſed 
him till more than ever; and after a long conſideration of its ſingular qualities, he (aid he would call it the white rain, when he got back to 
his own country. Two Gays after, in about ſixty-five degrees of latitude, he was ſtruck with aſtoniſhment at ſeeing a very large piece of 
floating ice, which obſtructed entirely any further advances of the ſhip toward the ſouth ; this gave him great pleaſure, as he took it for land. 
It was with difficulty that he could be perſuaded to believe that it was only freſh water, until he was ſhewn ſome congealed in a caſk on the 
deck. He ſtil], however, declared, that he would call this “ the white land,“ by way of diſtinguiſhing it from all the reſt, He had collected, 
at New Zeeland, a number of little flender twigs, which he carefully tied in a bundle, and made uſe of inſtead of a journal: for every iſland 
he had ſeen and viſited aſter his departure from the Scciety Hauds, he had felefied a little twig, fo that his collection by this time amount- 
eq to about nine or ten, of which he remembered the names perfectly well, in the fame order as he had teen them; and the white land, or 
evhennun teaten, was the laſt, He enquired frequently how many other countries they ſhould meet with in their way to Exgland, and formed 
a ſeparate bundle of them, v-hich he ſtudied with equal care as the firſt. The gentlemen on board took the opportunity of this dreary traverſe, 
to improve themſelves in the knowledge of his language, and reviſed, deliberately, the whole vocabulary which they had compiled at the So- 
ciety-Iflands ; by which means they accquired a fund of uſeful knowledge concerning thoſe parts. In a week's time they croſſed the antarctic 
ciicle, where the ſun ſcarce funk below the horizon. Mabize was ſtiuc k with the greateſt aſtoniſhment at this appearance, and would ſcarcely 
believe his ſenſes; all the cndeavours uſed to explain it to him miſcarried; and he aſſured the gentlemen, that he deſpaired of finding belief among 
his countrymen, when he ſhould go back to reccunt the wonders of congealed rain, and of perpetual day. The approach of winter led cap- 
tain Cook, once more, to ſeck tor the ſalutary re-treſhments of O-1aheitze ; Mabine was, at leaft, equally folicitous to ſee that ifland, which, 
though many of his relations and friends reſided at, he had never viſited. As the inhabitams of the Soczety-Iands allow this ſpot a ſupe- 
rior rank in affluence and power, and as this character was confirmed by his Exg{z/hh friends, his curioſity was, of courſe, greatly excited ; but 
he had ſtill other motives which prompted him to wiſh himſelf there; he had collected a great variety of curioſities from the different places 
where he had touched on the voyage, which he was convinced would give him weight and conſequence there: and he had acquired luch a 
variety of new ideas, and ſeen ſo many diſtant and unknown countries, that he was perſuaded he ſhould attract their attention very ſtrongly: 
the proſpect of being careſſed by every body, rom being intimate with ſuch extraordinary beings as thele European navigators were held to be, 
bis adoption of their manners, and making uſe of their arms for his diverſion, exalted him, in his own ideas, to the higheſt degree of conſe- 
quence : nor were his expectations of a friendly reception at all diſappointed, The firſt time of his going on ſhore he recognized ſeveral of 
his relations, and particularly a filter, named Tezca, one of the prettieſt women on the whole iſland, who was married to one of the hetter 
claſs of people, a tall well-made man, named NVoong. Mabine now laid aſide his European dreſs, and put on an elegant new cloth veſt- 
ment, which his friends had preſented him with. This change in his apparel was obſerved to give him a degree of pleaſure, which a na- 
tural predilection for native manners is apt to inſpire in every breaſt, He had not been a fortnight at O-tahbeitee before he married a 
daughter of Touperree, a chief of the diſtrict of Matadia; but unfortunately the ceremony, which was performed on this occaſion, was not 
oblerved by any of the ſhip's company, who could convey any kind of idea of it : a midſhipman, indeed, who was preſent, reported, that 


a number of ceremonies were performed which were extremely curious, but could not relate any one of them, ſo that this intereſting par- 


ticular, reſpecting the manners of theſe people, remains entirely upknown. Mahine embarked with captain Cook for Huahine, leaving, it 
ſhould ſeeny, his new-married lady at O-tabeitee, for no further meption is made of her. He would willingly have proceeded for England, 
had he had the leaſt hopes given him of ever returning to his native home; but, ſays captain Cook, “e as I could not promiſe, or even ſup- 
ole, that more Exgliſb ſhips would be ſent to thele iſlands, cur faithful companion, Oedidte, choſe to remain in his native country J but 
C left us with a regret fully demonſtrative of the eſteem hie bore us. When was repeatedly queſtioned about returning, I ſometimes 
gave ſuch anſwers as left them hopes. Ocd?aee would inſtantly catch at this, take me on one ſide, and aſk me over again. In ſhort, I 
have not words to deſcribe the anguith that appeared in this young man's breaſt when he went away. He looked up at tlie ſhip, burſt 
imo tears; and then funk down into the canoe.” Juſt as he was going out of the ſhip, he aſked* captain Cook to taten ſome parau (mark 
paper) for him, in order to ſhew the commanders of any other ſhips which might ſtop there. "The captain complied with his requeſt, gave 
him a certificate of the time he had been on board, and recommended him to the notice of thoſe who might 102.2 there after him “. 


| * Cook, I, 374, 375. 
t See the general plate, marked I, The 
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The men go naked, except a piece of cloth of leaf | 


uſed as a wrapper. The bridge of their noſe is pierced, 
and in it they wear a piece of white ſtone, about an 
inch and an half long. They are peculiarly diſtinguiſh- 
ed for the fairneſs of their dealings. 

Captain Cook, having cleared the New Hebrides on 
the 1ſt of September, proceeded to the ſouth-weſt- 
ward; and on the 4th, fell in with a very large iſland, 
extending from 19 37” to 22“ 39 ſouth, and from 163? 
37 to 167 14 eaſt longitude. It is about eighty-ſeven 
leagues long, in the direction of north-weſt and ſouth- 
eaſt ; but its breadth is not conſiderable, nor any where 
exceeds ten leagues. It is not more than 12 degrees 
diſtant from New Holland, As Captain Coat could not 
procure from the natives the Indian name of the whole 
iſland, he aſſigned to it that of New Caledonia. It lies 
juſt within the tropic of Capricorn, and is the leaſt kindly 
ſoil of any tropical country known in that ſea. 

On the coaſt of New Caledonia, a fiſh was caught of 
a ſpecies entirely new; a ſmall part of its liver was 
eaten at ſupper by Captain Coo and the two Mr, For- 
flers. In a few hours after they had retired to reſt, they 
were awakened by very alarming ſymptoms, being all 
ſeized with an extreme giddineſs ; their hands and feet 
were ſo numbed as that they could ſcarcely crawl ; and 
a violent languor and oppreſſion ſeized them. Emetics 
were adminiſtered with ſome ſucceſs; but the remedy 
which procured them moſt relief was ſudorifies. Some 
dogs who ate the remainder of the liver were violently 
affected; and a little pig, who had eaten the entrails, 
died ſoon after, having ſwelled to an unuſual ſize. 

Two ſmall iſlands were ſeen at a few leagues diſtance, 

one of which was named the iſland of Pines, the other 
Botany iſland. Proceeding thence for New Zealand, an 
iſland was ſeen, about five leagues in circuit, which was 
uninhabited, and was ſuppoſed never to have had a 
human footſtep upon it until that time. Small bits of 
porous reddiſh lava, which ſeemed to be decaying, were 
found here, and indicated that this ſpot had been a 
volcano, It lies in latitude 29“ 2“ ſouth, longitude 
168 16/ eaſt. Here were found many trees and plants 
common to New Zealand, and, in particular, the flax 
plant. It received the name of Norfol# Iſland, and was 
diſcovered on the 10th of October 1774. 
Captain Colt once more entered Queen Charlotte's 
Sound, in New Zealand, on the 17th of the ſame month, 
and failing from thence on the 10th of November, pro- 
ceeded acroſs the South-Sea to the eaſtward, between 
the 53d and 55th degrees of latitude, without diſcover- 
ing any land, until he arrived at Cape Deſeada, on the 
ſouth-weſtern extremity of Cape Horn, on the 17th of 
December following. 

As no animal food had been procured at any of the 
places where the ſhip touched after leaving the Society 
1/lands, the want of freſh meat was very ſeverely felt: 
according to Mr. Forſter, every officer on board, who 
had made voyages round the worid, and experienced 
the hardſhips incidental to them, agreed in declaring, 
that all their former ſufferings were not to be compared 
to thoſe they then felt, and that they had never before 
ſo thoroughly loathed a ſalt diet, Captain Coo had 
made a proviſion of dried hams for the voyage, which 
by length of time were much corrupted, all the fat being 
converted into a rancid oil, and the ſalt having filled the 
fleſh with a quantity of alkaline concretions like tartar : 
however, as often as this meat was carried to table, 
which happened once a week, the petty officers devour- 
ed it with wiſtful looks, and ſpoke of the good fortune 
of thoſe who partook of it ſo feelingly, as to render 
their ſituation truly pitiable to a ſympathetic heart. It 
was owing to the excellent preſervatives againſt the 
ſcurvy which were on board, and the great attention 
beſtowed in expelling the foul air from every part of 
the ſhip, that the depredations of diſeaſe were not added 
to the wretchedneſs occaſioned by loathſome and putrid 
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proviſions. Thus circumſtanced, Mr. Cle ke, the firſt 
licutenant, caught a fiſh exactly of the ſame ſpecies as 
that found on the coaſt of New Cal-donia, which had 
poiſoned Captain Cook and the Mr. F:r/fters, and who 
were at that time enduring the effects of that deleterious 
ſupper : notwithſtanding which, fo ſtrong was the de- 
fire to taſte freſh food, that the officer ordered it 
to be cleaned and boiled; and the united perſuaſions 
of all on board could ſcarcely divert him from his 
purpoſe : had he perſiſted in his refolution, and made 
a meal of the fiſh, it is moſt probable that it would have 
coſt him his life ; for a dog who ate of the entrails, lay 
ſeveral days in ſuch exquiſite torments, that he was at 
laſt thrown overboard to put an end to his miſery *, 
A few days after, a porpoiſe was ſtruck with a harpoon, 
and a boat being hoiſted out, it was killed with five 
muſket ſhot. It was ſix feet long, a female; its dugs 
were full of milk, it being a viviparous animal, of the 
ciaſs that ſuckle their young, and of the kind which the 
naturaliſts call Dolphin o the Ancients, and which differs 
from the other kind of porpoiſe in the head and jaw, 
having them long and pointed. This fiſh had eighty- 
eight teeth in each jaw; it was cut up and diſtributed 
to the ſhip's company : its colour was not inviting, 
being almoſt black; but the haſlet and lean fleſh were 
conſidered as a feaſt ; the latter was a little liveriſh, 
but had not the leaſt hſhy taſte, It was eaten roaſted, 
boiled, and fried, having been firſt ſoaked in warm 
water. In their ſituation, little art was neceſlary to 
make any thing that was freſh palatable +. 

It might be ſuppoſed, that the hardſhips and dangers 
which had been endured, together with the important 
geographical knowledge which had been acquired, would 
have induced this great navigator, now that he had quitted 
the South Sea, to reſt from his labours, and to have ſought 
his native country by the moſt direct route, But he, like 
Cæſar, thinking nothing done whilſt any thing remained 
undone, was ſtill intent on farther reſearches, and refolved 
to traverſe the Atlantic Ocean, between the 5oth and both 
degrees of latitude, from the meridian of Cape Horn to 
that of the Cape of Good Hope, in which he ſpent up- 
ward of three months. That the officers and men 
quietly acquieſced in this farther extenſion of their 
toils and perils, deprived of the two eſſentials to the 
enjoyment of life, nouriſhing food and human inter- 
courſe—that amidſt the chaotic ſcenes which yet de- 


| tained them, a general ſpirit of diſcontent, and a ſtrong 


propenſity to mutiny, did not prevail—prove, that their 


ou leader poſſeſſed that elevation of mind and in- 
1 


nuating manner, which effectually control the moſt 
boiſterous ſpirits, and make the heavieſt and the longeſt 
ſufferings ſupportable, merely by his partaking in them, 
and cheerfully undergoing them, 
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Captain Cook's cruiſe in the Southern Atlantic Ocean, 
with an account of the lands diſcovered in that ſea, 
in 1775. | 


H ING ſpent eighteen. days on the coaſt of 
Terra del Fuego, during which time Captain Cook 
accurately explored Staten Iſland, he quitted it on the 
4th of Fanuary 1775, failing ſouth-eaſtward, in order 
to paſs a third ſummer ſeaſon to the Southward, On 
leaving Staten-land, he has the following remarks : 
lt is amazing to ſee how different animals, which in- 
habit this little ſpot, are mutually reconciled. T hey 
ſeem to have entered into a league not to diſturb each 
other's tranquility, The ſea-/ions occupy molt of the 
ſea-coaſt ; the ſea-bears take up their abode in the iſland ; 
the /hags have poſt in the higheſt cliffs; the penguins fix 
their quarters where there is the moſt eaſy communica- 
tion to and from the ſea; and the other birds chooſe 
more retired ſtations, We have ſeen all theſe animals 
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mix together, like domeſtic cattle and poultry in a farm- 
yard, without one attempting to moleſt the other: nay, 
[ have often obſerved the cagles and yultures litting on 
the hills among the ſhags, without either the old or 
young of the Jatter being diſturbed by their preſence. 
It may be aſked how theſe birds of prey live? | ſuppoſe 
on the carcaſſes of ſeals and birds, which die by various 
cauſes, and probably in no ſmall numbers, as they are 
ſo numerous *. : 
The firſt object of this cruiſe was, to diſcover an ex- 
tenſive coaſt laid down by Mr. Dalrymple, in his chart, 
in which is the gulph of St. Sebaftian ; afterward it was 
deſigned farther to explore the ſouthern part of the 
Atlantic Ocean. This coait had been laid down between 
40 and 53 weſt longitude, in the latitude of 54 
and 58 fouth, but no ſuch land was met with; and 
Captain Furneaux, in the Adventure, the year before, 
paſſed acroſs that part, where the eaſtern and weſtern 
ſhores are laid down, without ſeeing land. It appears 
therefore, that either this gulph does not exiſt, or that 
it is not rightly laid down, either in the Engliſh or French 
charts F. January 14. Being in latitude 53* 56” ſouth, 
longitude 34* 24 weſt, land was diſcovered ; its moun- 
tains appeared of a vaſt height, covered with ſnow and 
ice, in moſt places quite to the water's edge: toward 
the ſouth end ſeveral low lands were feen, which ap- 
peared to have ſome verdute upon them, and were there- 
fore called the Green Iflands. This land, which was at 
firſt ſuppoſed to be part of a great continent, was found 
at length to be an ifland of 50 Jeagues in circuit, be- 
tween the latitudes of 53* 57“ and 54* 57“, and long. 
38* 1J and 35? 34 weſt, extending ſouta-ealt by eaſt, 
and north-weſt by weſt, and is 31 leagues long in that 
direction; its greateſt breadth is about 10 leagues. It 
ſcemed to abound with bays and harbours, which the 
vaſt quantities of ice render inacceſſible the greateſt 
part of the year. This large iſland received the name 
of Southern Georgia, Captain Cook landed in a bay on 
the northern fide of this iſland, which he called Poſſeſſion- 
bay : here he diſplayed his colours in three difterent 
places, and took poſſeſſion of this country in his Ma- 
jeſty's name, under a diſcharge of ſmall] arms f. "TI'wo 
rocky iſlands are ſituated on the north end, one of which 
was named Willis's Iſland, from the perſon who diſcover- 
ed it, It is a craggy cliff, nearly perpendicular, which 
contained the neſts of many thouſand ſhags. The other 
received the name of Bird-Iſland, from the innumerable 
flocks of birds of all forts that were ſeen upon it, from 
the largeſt albatroſſes down to the leaſt petrels. Several 
porpoiſes were like wiſe obſerved, and feals, which pro- 
bably came to breed on theſe inho{pitable ſhores. The 
head of the bay, as well as two places on each ſide, were 
terminated by perpendicular ice-cliffs of conſiderable 
height, ſuch as is found in the harbour of Spiz/bergen, 
in the northern hemiſphere. (See the account of Captain 
Phipps's voyage, in the next chapter) Pieces were conti- 
nually breaking off, and floating out to lea ; and a great 
fall happened whilſt they were in the bay, which made 
a noiſe like cannon. The other parts of the country 
were not leſs ſavage and horrible, The wild rocks raiſed 
their lofty ſummits till they were loſt in the clouds ; and 
vallies lay covered with ſnow. Not a tree was to be 
ſeen, nor a ſhrub, even big enough to make a tooth- 
pick. The only vegetation obſerved was a ſtrong 
bladed graſs, growing in tufts; wild burnet, and a 
plant like moſs, which ſprung from the rocks, Seals or 
ſea-bears were pretty numerous. Among them was a 
huge animal, of the ſame kind with the ſea-lion deſcrib- 
ed in Lord Anſon's voyage: a midſhipman ſhot it 
through the head, whilſt it lay afleep. It was all over 
of a dark grey colour, with a ſlight olive caſt, ſomething 
like the ſeals in the northern hemiſphere : it likewiſe re- 
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ſembled thoſe animals in the ſhape of its fote- feet, and 
the want of external cars: its noſe projected far be- 
yond the mouth, and had a looſe wrinkled ſkin : this 
animal was about thirteen feet long. Here was found 
a flock of about twenty penguins, of a much greater ſize 
than any before ſeen, being thirty-nine inches long, and 
weighing forty pounds §. The ſeals and penguins 
killed here were very acceptable food to the whole 
crew; for any kind of freſh meat was eagerly coveted. 
For my own part,” ſays Captain Cock, ** I was now, 
for the firſt time, heartily tired of ſalt meat of every 
kind; and though the fleſh of the penguins could 
ſcarcely vie with bullock's liver, it being freſh was ſuffi- 
cient to make it go down |.” Even the climate of 
Tiera del Fuego, though lying more to the ſouthward, is 
mild, with reſpect to that of Georgia; the diilcrence in 
the thermometer being obſerved to be at leaſt 10 deg. 
Beſides being uninhabitable, S:uth Georgia does not ap- 
pear to contain a ſingle article for which it might be 
vitited occationally by European ſhips J. Not a river 
or ſtream of freſh water was ſeen on the whole coaſt **. 

Captain Coo“ leſt the ſouthern part of this iſland on 
the 26th of January, and ſteered eaft- ſouth-eaſt until he 
arrived in 607 lat. further than which he did not in- 
tend to go, unleſs he obſerved ſome certain ſigns of 
meeting with land. theſe high ſouthern latitudes, 
where nothing was to be found but ice and thick fogs, 
had at length tired even this perſevering chieftain himſelf. 
January 30. Paſled one of the largeit ice-iflands that had 
been ſeen in the voyage. Many on board were at this 
time afflicted with ſevere rheumatic pains and colds, and 
ſome were ſuddenly taken with fainting fits, ſince their 
unwholeſome juiceleſs food could not ſupply the waſte of 
animal ſpirits. As the ſhip was now proceeding north- 
ward, the hope of ſoon reaching a milder climate diftuſ- 
ed a general ſatisfaction; but another frozen country 
roſe to their view, and threatened to retard the accom- 
pliſhment of their wiſhes, The diſcovery of this land was 
made on the 3ift of January, at ſeven in the morning. 
Captain Cook gave the name of Sandwich-Land to this 
diſcovery, which may poſſibly be the northern point of 
a continent; for he is of opinion that there is a track 
of land near the pole, which is the ſource of moſt of the 
ice that is ſpread over this vaſt Southern Ocean, He 
likewiſe thinks it extends fartheſt to the north oppoſite 
the ſouthern Atlantic and [ndian Oceans, becauſe ice was 
always found more toward the north in thoſe feas than 
any where elſe; which he imagines could not be, it 
there was not land of conſiderable extent to the ſouth ; 
but the riſque that is run in exploring a coalt in theſe 
unknown and icy ſeas is fo very great, that he con- 
cludes, on the beſt grounds, that no man will ever yen- 
ture farther than he has done; and that the lands which 
may lie to the ſouth will never be explored. Thick 
fogs, ſnow ſtorms, intenſe cold, and every other thing 
that can render navigation dangerous, mult be encoun- 
tered, and theſe difficulties are greatly heightened by the 
inexpreſſibly horrid aſpect of the country; a country 
doomed by nature never once to feel the warmth of 
the ſun's rays, but to lie buried in everlaiting ſnow 
and ice, The ports which may be on the coaſt are in 
a manner wholly filled up with frozen ſnow of vaſt thick- 
neſs ; but if any be fo far open as to invite a ſhip into 
it, ſhe would run a riſque of being fixed there for ever, 
or of coming out in an ice-ifland, Tue iſlands and 
floats on the coaſt, the great falls from the ice-clitts in 
the port, or a heavy ſnow-ſtorm, attended with a ſharp 
froſt, would be equally fatal ++. 

The moſt ſouthern extremity that was ſeen was called 
Southern Thule, and lies in latitude 59* 30” ſouth, longi- 
tude 27* 300 weſt. Proceeding northward many project- 
ing points of land were diſcovered ; the mountains ap— 


* Cook, II 206. + Forfler, II. 523. 


1 Got, II. 21, 213.—lt is highly probable that this is the ſame land which was ſeen by M. de Gayot, in June 17 56. 
q Forfter, II. 533. 


7 D | peared 


5 Forſter, II. 527, 528. Cock, II. 235. 
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** Cygh, II. 213, ++ Coo, II. 231. 
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peared to be of vaſt height, their ſummits being conſtantly 


wrapped in clouds, and the lower parts covered with {now 
down to the water-edge. T heſe Captain Cook named in the 
order that they were ſeen, viz. Thule, Freezeland-peak, Cape 
Briſtol, and Cape Montagu ; with an iſland that received 
the name of Saunders, ſituated 58˙ 27” ſouth latitude, 260 
44 welt longitude, and two ſmall ones, which were 
named Candlemas Iſles ; they are of no great extent, but 
of conſiderable height, and covered with ſnow. The 
whole country had the moſt deſolate and horrid appear- 
ance imaginable ; not a ſingle blade of graſs could be diſ- 
cerned upon it, and it ſeemed to be forſaken even by the 
amphibious and lumpiſh animals which dwelt on S 
Georgia. It remains very doubtful whether the different 
projecting points of Thule, Cape Briſtol, and Cape Mon- 
tagu, form one connected land, or ſeveral diſtinct iſlands; 
and this may probably continue undetermined for ages to 


come, ſince an expedition to thoſe inhoſpitable parts of 


the world, beſides being extremely perilous, does not 
ſeem likely to be productive of great adyantages to man- 
kind *. Prudence would not permit the commander to 
venture near a coaſt ſubject to thick fogs, where there 
was no anchorage, and every part was blocked and filled 
up with ice, and the whole country, from the ſummits of 
the mountains down to the very brink of the cliffs which 
terminate the coaſt, was covered two fathom thick with 
everlaſting ſnow. 

Thron'd in his palace of cerulean ice, 

Here Winter holds his unrejoicing court; 

And thro' his airy hall the loud miſtule 

Of driving tempelt is for ever heard: 

Here the grim tyrant meditates his wrath ; 

Here arms his winds with all-ſubduing troſt : 

Moulds his fierce hail, and treaſures up his ſnows. 
© Tt would have being raſhneſs in me,” ſays Captain 
Cook, „to have riſked all that had been done during the 
voyage in diſcovering and exploring a coaſt, which, 
when diſcovered and explored, would have anſwered no 
end whatever, or have been of the leaſt uſe to navigation 
or geography, or indeed to any other ſcience. 

February 15. Bore away to the northward, having crofled 
the meridian of Greenwich, in latitude 57* 50%. On the 
19th, ſailed in the direction in which Cape Circumciſion is 
laid down by Bouvet, without obſerving the leaſt indicati- 
ons of land, tho' the weather was favourable to diſcovery. 
Captain Furneaux likewiſe, paſſing between Georgia and 
Sandwich- Land, crofled the meridian of Cape Circumciſion, 
in the latitude of 57? 50” ſouth, without meeting with 
any land. The ſolicitude of all on board to arrive at 
an European port, was now riſen to the moſt impatient 
height; their voyage had then laſted twenty-ſeven 
months, after leaving the Cape of Good Hope, ſince 
which they had not touched at any European ſettlement, 
but had been ſevered from all intercourſe with their 
country, their friends, relations, and domeſtic endear- 
ments. Whilſt thus cut off from all the pleaſures of 
ſocial intercourſe, and general ſociety, they had been 
expoſed to ſuch a continued ſeries of impending dangers 
in their ſouthern cruiſes, as was ſufficient to appall the 
moſt intrepid ſpirits; nor were their internal hardſhips 
leſs ſevere than their outward perils were imminent; 
they had lived chiefly on ſalt proviſions, not having 
paſſed more than fix months out of the whole twenty- 
ſeven on ſhore, at different iſlands, and this ſmall pro- 
portion made up at very different intervals of time : 
theſe periods afforded the only opportunities for procur- 
ing refreſhments ; and during a part of this, and eſpe- 
cially the laſt year's cruiſe, no freſh proviſions could be 
obtained at ſeveral iſlands. The account which Captain 
Cook gives of their ſituation at this period is as follows : 
« My people were == healthy, and would cheerfully 
have gone wherever I had thought proper to lead them; 
but I dreaded the ſcurvy laying hold on them, at a time 
when we had nothing left to remove it. I muſt ſay far- 

ther, that it would have been cruel in me to have con- 
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tinued the fatigues and hardſhips they were continually 
expoſed to longer than was abſolutely neceſſary, Their 
behaviour throughout the whole voyage merited ever 
indulgence which it was in my power to give them, 
Animated by the conduct of the officers, they ſhewed 
themſelves capable of ſurmounting any difficulty and 
danger which came in their way, and never once looked 
either upon the one or the other as being at all height. 
ened by our ſeparation from the Adventure Þ.” As they 
approached a place which had ſome intercourſe with 
Europe, their hopes and fears began to be anxiouſly ex- 
cited; all the tender and endearing ties at home, “ re. 
lations dear, and all the charities,” now took entire poſ- 
ſeſſion of the breaſt, and agitated it with the ſtrongeſt 
emotions. 

March 16. Being between latitude 35 and 36 degrees 
ſouth a ſhip was ſeen to windward, and in three hours 
afterward, they came in fight of another. The eager— 
neſs with which every perſon on board bent his eyes to- 
ward theſe welcome objects was the ſtrongeſt proof of 
that impatient longing for an intercourſe with Eur. 
peans, which till then had been ſupprefled by the atten- 
tions which their ſituation, and regard to perſonal ſafety 
demanded, Two tedious days however paſled in this 
ſtate of tantalization, before they could come up with 
either of the ſhips ; at length they got within five miles 
of one of them, which proved to be a Dutch Eaft- India. 
man. A boat was hoiſted out, and ſent on board her 
and in a few hours returned with the welcome news. 
that there was univerſal peace in Europe, The pleaſure 
of this intelligence was however in a great mezſure 
allayed by an account of the maſſacre of the Adventures 
boat's crew, as has been related. The Dutch captain 
having been long at fea from Bengal, lamented that he 
had no refreſhments to offer. In the afternoon, they 
got ſight of two Swediſh, one Daniſh, and an Engliſb 
ſhip, the latter of which bore down to them, and lieu— 
tenant Clerke, the elder Mr. Firfter, and a midſhipman 
went on board her. This ſhip was the True Britain, 
captain Broadly, on her return from China. The gentle- 
men were received with a generous hoſpitality, and in- 
vited to dinner, Theſe three famiſhed circumnavigators 
who had not ſeen any the coarſeſt kind of freſh meat for 
ſix weeks, attacked with the higheſt reliſh a diſh of 
fattened Chineſe quails, and a delicious gooſe, which 
their kind entertainer reckoned very homely fare. On 
relating how long they had been abſent from any Eurg- 
pean ſettlement, how long they had lived upon falt beef, 
and how oft they had regaled themſelves with ſeals, 
albatroſſes, and penguins, the captain and the mates 
dropped their knives and forks, and in pure pity to the 
ſtrangers, reſigned all pretenſions to their dinner. At 
parting captain Broadly preſented them with a large fat 
pig, and ſeveral geeſe, on which the gentlemen of the 
{hip dined the two following days. 

On the 22d of March 1775, the Reſolution came to 
an anchor in Table-Bay, at the Cape of Good Hepe, 
which they found was only the 21ſt, according to the 
reckoning of the people on ſhore, they having advanced 
a whole day by ſailing round the world to the eaſtward §. 
On the 27th of April, Captain Cook ſailed from the Cape, 
and in his way to England touched at St. Helena, the 
weſtern iſlands of Aſcenſion, Fernando Norenha, and Fayal, 
and on the 29th of Zuly made the land near Plymouth, 
having been abſent from England three years and eighteen 
days, in which time it is computed that they ran over a 
greater ſpace of ſea than any ſhip ever did before; ſince, 
according to Mr. Forfter, taking all the tacks together, 
they form more than thrice the circumference of the 
globe. Thus was completed a voyage which will im- 
mortalize the conductor of it, being not only the moſt 
extenſive, but the moſt inſtructive one: in it he not 
only diſcovered, but ſurveyed vaſt tracks of new coaſts; 
hereby he diſpelled the illuſion of a terra au/tralis incognita, 
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and fixed the bounds of the habitable earth, as well j by turns, four hours at a time, every man had eight 

as thoſe of the navigable ocean, in the ſouthern hemi- | hours free for four of duty; by which means they were 

ſphere. But being the molt able navigator which any | not ſo much expoſed to the weather, and had gene- 

age or country ever produced is not Captain Cook's | rally dry cloaths to ſhift themſelves when they got 

ultimate praiſe ; his humane and judicious attention to | wet. Proper methods were uſed to keep their per- 

every means which might poſſibly conduce to the healthi- | ſons, hammocks, bedding, cloaths, &c. conſtantly | 
neſs of his crew, gives him an eminent place among the | clean and diy; equal care was taken to keep the ſhip 

diſtinguiſhed few who are true friends to mankind ; and | in the ſame ſtate between decks : once or twice a week 

his endeavours were ſucceſsful to a prodigy, With a | ſhe was aired with fires, and when this could not be ; 
company of one hundred and eighteen men, he per- | done, ſhe was ſmoaked with gun-powder mixed with | 
formed a voyage of upwards of three years, throughout] vinegar and water, The captain alſo frequently cauſed 

all climates, from 52 degrees north to 71 degrees ſouth, | a fire to be made in an iron pot, at the bottom of the ( 
with the loſs of only one man by a diſtemper. Even in | well, which was of great uſe in purifying the air in the 
the moſt healthful climate, and the beſt condition of life, | lower parts of the ſhip. The ſhip's coppers were kept 
an inftance of ſo ſmall a number of deaths, among ſo | conſtantly clean, The fat which boiled out of the beef 
many men, within ſuch a ſpace of time, .can hardly be | and pork was never ſuffered to be given to the people, 
produced. From whence it plainly appears, that marine | being thought to promote the ſcurvy. Freſh water was 
diſeaſes are not cauſed by any malignity in the ſea air ; | taken in wherever it could be procured, even though it 
and a voyage round the world may be undertaken with | was not wanted, as that immediately drawn from a 
leſs danger to health than a common tour in Europe X. ſpring was conſidered as more wholeſome than what 
From the bills of mortality in Europe, it is computed | had been kept ſome time on board the ſhip; and of 
that three men out of an hundred annually die; accord- | this neceſſary article there was always plenty during 
ing to which, it might have been expected that at leaſt | the voyage for cvery uſeful purpoſe, 

ten men would have died on this voyage: it is not | Captain C4, ſoon after his return, preſented to the 
therefore to be ſuppoſed, that on another voyage, al- Royal Society a paper, deſcribing at large the means 
though the means of preſerving health are provided as | which he uſed to preſerve the health of his ſeamen, for 
amply, and uſed as ſkilfully, that the crew would be | which invaluable information he was voted their annual 
equally preſerved F, The means by which this impor- | honorary medal. On this occaſion, Sir fohn Pringle, f 
tant end was obtained were no leſs ſimple than effica- | their preſident, delivered an oration, in which, after | 
cious : the captain took on board a quantity of malt, | paying that officer the moſt elegant and deſerved eu— 
of which was made ſweet wort : to ſuch of the crew | logiums, he concludes with, “ Permit me, Gentlemen, 
as ſhewed the leaſt ſymptoms of the ſcurvy, and alſo | to deliver this medal, with his unperiſhing name engraved 
to ſuch as were thought to be threatened with that | upon it, into the hands of one who will be happy to 
diſorder, this was given, from one to two or three pints | receive that truſt t, and to know that this reſpectable 
a day each man, or in ſuch proportion as Mr. Patten, | body never more cordially or meritoriouſly beſtowed that 
the ſurgeon, found neceſſary; which ſometimes amount- | faithful ſymbol of their eſteem and affection ; for, if 
ed to three quarts, Captain Coo pronounces this to be | Rome decreed the civic crown to him who ſaved the life 
one of the beſt antiſcorbutic medicines yet diſcovered. | of a ſingle citizen, what wreaths are due to that man, 
Sour-krout was provided in a large quantity, it being | who having himſelf ſaved many, perpetuates, in your 
both a wholeſome vegetable food, and highly antiſcor- | Tranſactions, the means by which Britain may now, on 
butic, and does not ſpoil by keeping; a pound of this | the moſt diſtant voyages, preſerve numbers of her in- 
was ſerved to each man, while at fea, twice a week, or | trepid ſons, her mariners, who, braving every danger, 
oftener, as was thought neceſſary. An ounce of portable | have fo laboriouſly contributed to the fame, to the 
broth to each man was boiled in their peas three days in | opulence, and to the maritime empire of their coun— 
the week. Rob of lemon and orange was uſed ; ſugar try!“ | 

in the room of oil, and wheat for a part of the ſtore of | [ We cannot quit ſo intereſting and wonderful a 
oatmeal, Beſide theſe ſalutary articles of diet, certain | voyage, without remarking at what a ſmall expence this 
regulations were eſtabliſhed on board the ſhip, which | great ſervice was rendered to ſcience ; the whole coſt of 
contributed very eſſentially to promote the healthineſs | fitting out the ſhips, and the pay of officers and men, 
of the crew. They were at three watches, inſtead of | not exceeding twenty thouſand pounds : a ſum of little 
watch and watch. The laſt is the general practice at| account, when any plan of royal magnificence is to be 
ſea; that is, he divided the whole crew into three com- | undertaken ; even a few pictures, now placed at Hamp- 
panies, and by putting each company upon the watch en Court palace, colt as much | | 
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* Sir John Pringle's Diſcourſe delivered to the Royal Society. 
+ The next voyage will be found not to fall very ſhort of it. 
1 Captain Crok was then ſailed on his third voyage. 


ERRATU M.—Page 565. col. I. line 8 from the bottom, 


For hundred miles in circuit, read miles in circuit. 
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An Account of Captain Phipps's (naw Lord Mulgrave) Voyage toward the North-Pole, 
in 1773. 


HE idea of a paſſage to the Eaft Indies by the 

North-Pole was ſuggeſted as early as the year 
1527, by Robert Thorne, a merchant of Briſtal, who 
addrefled a paper to Henry VIII. on that ſubject ; but 
the propoſal fell to the ground. In the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, Sir Hugh Willoughby made the attempt with 
three ſhips, anne 1552. He proceeded to the latitude of 
75 north, but being obliged to winter in Lapland, he 
and all his company periſhed miſerably. Three years 
atterward Captain Burreughs, afterward comptroller of 
the navy to Qucen Elizabeth, ſailed on the ſame deſign, 
and advanced to 78%, To him ſucceeded Captains 
Packman and Pell, in 1580, in two ſhips ; the latter of 
whom, with his ſhip, was never heard of, The Dutch 
began to purſue the ſame object in 1595, and ſuccethve 
voyages were made, all which tended rather to prove the 
impracticability of the ſcheme, than to bring forward 
any important diſcovery, In 1607, Henry Hudjon was 
equipped, by a company of Londen merchants, to diſcover 
a paſſage by the North-Pole to Japan and China. He 
penetrated to 80 23“, and was then ſtopped by the ice. 
Two years after, another ſhip was ſent out by the AH. 
crvy company of merchants of London, in which Jonas 
Porle was maiter. He made the ſouth part of Spirſbergen 
on the 16th of May 1609; but, with his utmoſt endea- 
vours, he could not advance further than 79 5o'. In 
the year 1614, another voyage was undertaken, in 
which Bain and Fotherby were employed, but without 
any ſucceſs; and in the next year Fotherby, in a pin- 
nace of twenty tons, with ten men; but in this voyage 
the ice prevented his getting further than in the laſt. Jon 
vod, with a frigate and a pink, failed in 1676, but re- 
turned without effecting any thing. Moſt of theſe voyages 
having been fitted out by private adventurers, for the 
double purpoſe of diſcovery and prefent advantage, it 
was natural to ſuppoſe that the attention of the navi- 
gators had been diverted from purſuing the more remote 
and leſs profitable object of the two, with all the atten- 
tion that could have been wiſhed, ** But,” ſays Captain 
Phipjs, „I am happy in an opportunity of doing juſtice 
to the memory of thele men, which, without having 
tiaced their ſteps, and experienced their difficulties, it 
would have been impoſſible to have done. They appear 
to have encountered dangers, which at that period 
mult have been particularly alarming from their novelty, 
with the preateft fortitude and perſeverance; as well as 
to have ſhewn a degree of diligence and ſkill, not only 
in the ordinary and practical, but in the more ſcientifhc 
parts of their profeſlion, which might have done honour 
to modern ſeamen, with all their advantages of later 
:mprovercnts. This, when compared with the accounts 
2iven of the ſtate of navigation, even within theſe forty 
years, by the moſt eminent foreign authors, affords the 
molt flattering and ſatisfactory proof of the very early 
exiſtence of that decided ſuperiority in naval affairs, 
which has carried the power of this country to the 
height it has now attained,” 

This great point of geography was ſuffered to remain 
without further inveſtigation, from the year 1676 till 
1773, when the Earl of Sandwich, in conſequence of an 
application that had been made to him by the Royal Society, 
lad before the King, about the beginning of February, a 
propoſal for an expedition to try how far navigation was 
practicable toward the North. pole; which the Sovereign 
was pleaſed to direct (ould be immediately undertaken, 
with every encouragement that could countenaace ſuch 
an enterprize, and every aſſiſtance that could contribute 
to its ſucceſs. The Hon, Conſtantine Fobn Phipps (now 

2 


Lord Mulgrave) was appointed to conduct this under. 
taking, and the Raceherſe and Carcaſs bombs were fitted 
out for the expedition; the command of the latter was 
given to captain Lutwidge. 

After paſſing the iſlands of Shetland, the firſt land they 
made was 

SPITSBERGEN, in latitude 77“ 59/ 11” longitude 
13 eaſt. The coaſt appeared to be neither habitable 
nor acceſſible. It is formed of high barren black rocks, 
without the leaſt marks of vegetation ; in many places 
bare and pointed, in other parts covered with ſnow, ap. 
pearing even above the clouds. The vallies between the 
high cliffs were filled with ſnow or ice. This proſpect,” 
ſays Captain Phipps,” would have ſuggeſted the idea of 
perpetual winter, had not the mildneſs of the weather, the 
ſmooth water, bright ſun-ſhine, and conſtant day-light, 
given a cheerfulneſs and novelty to tne whole of this ſtrik- 
ing and romantic ſcene.” The current ran along this 
coaſt half a knot an hour, north. The height of one 
mountain ſeen here, was ſound to be fifteen hundred and 
three yards. The harbour of Smeerenberg has good an- 
chorage in thirteen fathom ; cloſe to this harbour is an 
iſland, called Amfterdam land, where the Dutch uſed for- 
merly to boil their whale oil; and the remains of ſome 
conveniency erected by them for that purpoſe are ſtil} vi- 
ſible. Once they attempted to make an eſtabliſhment 
here, and left ſome people to winter, who all periſhed, 
The Dutch ſhips ſtill reſort to this place for the latter 
ſeaſon of the whale-fiſhery, Ir lies in 79* 44 north, go 
5& 45” eaſt, 

The moſt remarkable views which theſe dreary regions 
preſent, are what are called Icebergs. Theſe are large 
bodies of ice, filling the vallies between the high moun- 
tains. Their face towards the ſea is nearly perpendicular, 
and of a very lively light-green colour, One was about 
three hundred feet high, with a caſcade of water iſſuing 
out of it. The black mountains on each fide, the white 
ſnow, and green-coloured ice, compoſed a very beautiful 
and romantic picture. Large pieces ftequently broke off 
from the Icebergs, and fell with great noiſe into the wa- 
ter; one piece was obſerved to have floated out into the 
bay, and grounded in twenty-four fathom; it was fifty 
feet high above the ſurface of the water, and of the ſame 
beautiful colour as the Iceberg from which it had been 
ſeparated, 

The ſtone ſeen about Smeerenberg is chiefly a kind of 
marble, which diſſolved ealily in the marine acid. There 
were no appearances of minerals of any kind, nor any 
ſigns of ancient or modern volcanoes. No inſects, nor 
any ſpecies of reptiles, were ſeen, not even the common 
earth- worm. Thee were no ſprings or rivers, but great 
plenty of water was produced from the ſnow which melt- 
ed from the mountains. Captain Phipps has been very 
accurate in his deſcription of the few animals which theſa 
inhoſpitable regions cheriſh, Here is the ſea-hor/ſe or marge 
(the trichectus roſmarus of Linnæus); it is found every 
where about the coalt of Spitſbergen, as well as generally 
wherever there is ice, though at a diſtance from the land. 
It is a gregarious animal, not inclined to attack, but dan- 
gerous if attacked, as the whole herd will join their forces 
to revenge any injury received by an individual. One 
of the ſea animals, being fired at and wounded by ſome peo- 
ple in a boat, dived immediately, and brought up with it 
a number of others, who made a joint attack upon the 
boat, wreſted an oar from one of the men, and had well 
nigh ſtaved or overſet her, but another boat coming up, 
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they diſperſed. 
| 'The Ardtic fex (canis lagopus of Linnaus) found on 
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the main land of Spit/bergen, and the iſlands adjacent, 
differs from our fox not only in colour, but in having its 
cats much more rounded. It ſmells very little, and its 
fleſh is good food. The polar-bear (Urſus Maritimus of 
Linneus) is found in great numbers on the main-land of 
$>it/bergen, alſo on the iſlands and ice-helds adjacent. 
This animal is much larger than the black-bear. The 
ſeamen ate of their fleſh, though very coarſe. The rein- 
deer, (Cervus Tarandus of Linneus) the fleſh of this ani- 
mal is excellent veniſon. The whale, fin-fiſh, eider- 
duck, puffin, fulmar, northern-diver, the ſca-ſnail, co- 
ral- fiſn, the prawn. 

Three ſingular ſpecies of crab, which have not been 
before deſcribed, two of them found in the ſtomach of a 
ſeal. A ſmall worm found adhering by its ſnout to the 
inſide of the inteſtines of an eider-duck. The %% May- 
fly and ſnail ſime-fiſh, found in innumerable quantities 
about the ArQic-ſeas, peopling as it were this almoſt un- 
inhabited ocean. 

MoFFEN ISLAND, lat. 80% long. 12? 20” 457/ eaſt. 
This iſland is nearly of a round form, about two miles 
in diameter, with a lake, or large pond of water in'the 
middle; which was frozen all over, except thirty or 
forty yards round its edge, which was water, with looſe 
pieces of broken ice, and fo ſhallow that they walked 
through it, and went over upon firm ſolid ice, 

The whole iſland is covered with gravel and ſmall 
ftones, without the leaſt verdure or vegetation of any 
kind. Three bears were ſeen, and a number of wild 
ducks, geeſe, and other ſea-fowl, with birds neſts all 
over the iſland. Here was ſeen an inſcription over the 
grave of a Dutchman, who was buried in 177T. 

SEVEN ISLANDS, 81* 21”. Theſe iſlands ſeemed to 
be ſurrounded with ice. On the 3oth of Juh, in lat. 
80? 31/ north, long. 189 48 eaſt, Captain Lutwidge of 
the Carcaſs, and the maſter of the Kace- Horſe, aſcended 
an high mountain on one of the ſeven iſlands, from 
whence they commanded a proſpect extending to the 
eaſt and north-eaſt 10 or 12 leagues, over a continued 
plain of ſmooth unbroken ice, bounded only by the ho- 
rizon. They alſo ſaw land ſtretching to the ſouth-eaſt, 
laid down in the Dutch charts as iſlands. In returning, 
they found the ice had cloſed ſo much fince their going, 
that they were forced frequently to haul the boat over it, 
to other openings. The weather exceedingly fine, mild, 
and uſually clear. 

Dr. Irving, with ſome of the officers of the ſhip, 
viſited an iſland which lay in 80? 27” 37. They found 
ſeveral large fir-trees lying on the ſhore, ſixteen or 
eighteen feet above the level of the ſea. Some of theſe 
trees were ſeventy feet long, and had been torn up by 
the roots; others cut down by the ax, and notched for 
twelve feet Jengths. This timber was no ways decayed, 
or the ſtrokes of the hatchet in the leaſt effaced. There 
were likewiſe ſome pipe-ſtaves, and wood faſhioned for 
uſe. The beach was formed of old timber, ſand, and 
whale-bones. The iſland is about ſeven miles Jong, 
flat, and formed chiefly of ſtones, from eighteen to 
thirty inches over, many of them hexagons, and com- 
modiouſly placed for walking on. The middle of the 
land is covered with moſs, ſcurvy-graſs, ſorrel, and a 
ſev ranunculus's then in flower. I'wo rein- deer were 
teeding on the moſs; one they killed, and found it fat, 
and of high taſte and flavour. They ſaw a light grey- 
coloured fox, and a creature ſomewhat Jarger than a 
weazcl, with ſhort ears, long tail, and a ſkin ſpotted 
white and black, The iſland abounds with ſmall ſnipes, 
iimilar to the jack-ſnipe in England. The ducks were 
then hatching their eggs, and many wild geeſe feeding 
by the water-fide, ; 

Among theſe iſlands the two ſhips became ſuddenly 
ſaſt in the ice, on the 3 iſt of July, being in latitude 805 

7, The ſeven iſlands and north-eaſt land, with the 
frozen ſea, formed a baſon, having but about four 
points open for the ice to drift out, in caſe of a change 
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of wind. The paſſage by which the ſhips had come in by 
the weſtward, became cloſed up, and a ſtrong current ſet 
in to the eaſtward, by which they were carried ſtill far- 
ther from their courſe, The labour of the whole ſhip's 
company to cut away the ice proved ;aeffetual ; their 
utmoſt efforts for a whole day could not move the ſhips 
above three hundred yards to the weſtward through the 
ice, whilſt the current had at the ſame time driven 
them far to the north-eaſt, and eaſtward. Appearances 
remaining thus threatening for four or five days, the 
ſafety of the crews began to be all that ſeemed poſſible 
to be effected. As it had been foreſeen, that one or 
both of the ſhips might be ſacrificed in the proſecution 
of the voyage, the boats for each ſhip were calculated, 
in number and ſize, to be fit, in any emergency, to 
tranſport the whole crew. Driven to this ſtate of 


deſperation, on the 6th of Augu/? the boats were hoiſted 


out, and every method taken to render them ſecure and 
comfortable : but the next day the wind blew eaſtward- 
ly, and the ſhips were moved about a mile to the weſt— 
ward. But ſtill they were not ſo far weſt, by a great 
way, as when they were firſt beſet with the ice : how- 
ever, on the gth of Auguſt, the current had viſibly 
changed, and ran to the weſtward, by which both the 
ice and the ſhips had been carried conſiderably in that 
direction, On the 10th, a briſk wind at north-north- 
eaſt accompliſhed their deliverance, and freed them from 
the dreadful proſpect of periſhing by the winter polar 
cold. Having found it impracticable to penetrate any 
farther toward the North-Pole, they made for the harbour 
of Smeerenberg, which lays on the north-weſt ſide of 
Spitſbergen. In proſecuting this voyage, the moſt north- 
ern point of latitude which they reached was 81® 36, 
and between the latitudes of 79 5o/ and 81%, they 
traverſed 17% of longitude; being from 29 eaſt, ta 
19 300 caſt, 

The following are ſome of the moſt curious obſerva- 
tions made during the yoyage. 

On the 19th of Zune, by a meridian obſervation at mid- 
night, the ſun's lower limb o deg. 37 min. 30 ſec. above 
the horizon, latitude 66* 54“ 39“ north, longitude o 
deg. 58” 45” weſt, In latitude 67 35” captain Phipps 
ſounded with a very heavy lead the depth of ſeven hun- 
dred and eighty fathoms without getting ground ; and 
by a thermometer invented by lord Charles Cavendiſh for 
the purpoſe, found the temperature of the water at that 
depth, to be 26 deg. of Fahrenheit's thermometer, the 
temperature of the air being 48 deg. and a half. June 
24, in latitude 73 400 a fire was made in the cabin for 
the firſt time. On the firſt of Fuly it was found fo warm, 
that they ſat without a fire in latitude 58* 1% 36”, In 
78* of 50%, at four in the morning, lord Charles Cavendi/h's 
thermometer was 31, that of the air 40 and a half, At 
two in the afternoon, at 115 fathoms, the water was 33 
deg. at the ſurface 40 deg. and in the air 44 deg. and 
three quarters. July 16th, the greateſt height of the ther- 
mometer was 58 deg. and a half, at eleven in the fore- 
noon, and at midnight 57 deg. in latitude 9 5 longi- 
tude, 10 2” 30“ eaſt, On the 19th of August, at eleven 
in the evening, an appearance of duſk was obſerved at 
Smeerenberg, On the 24th of September, ſtars became 
viſible. The fight of a ſtar, ſays captain Phipps, was 
now become almoſt as great a phenomenon as the ſun at 
midnight had been two months before, when we firſt got 
within the Arctic circle. The ſky was in general loaded 
with hard white clouds, inſomuch that the ſun and horizon 
were never entirely free from them, even in the cleareſt 
weather. —The firſt Venetians who explored the northern 
extremity of the European continent, were ſtruck with 
the greateſt aſtoniſhment at the continual appearance of 
the ſun above the horizon, and relate that they could on- 
ly diſtinguiſh day from night by the inſtinct of the ſea- 
towl, which went to rooſt on ſhore for the ſpace of four 
hours. Pietro Quirins failed in April 14.31, and in Tanu- 
ary 1432 he was ſhipwrecked under the polar circle *. 


* Navigazioni et Viaggi raccolti da G. B. Ramufio, Venet. 1574. 
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A bright appearance near the horizon was always the 
herald to ſignify the approach of ice; and this the pi- 
lots called the blink of the ice. And the ſame appear- 
ance was ſeen on Captain Coot's voyage toward the 
ſouth pole in 1773 and 1774. Dr. Irving tried the 
ſpecific gravity of ice on board the Race-harſe. A piece 
of the molt denſe cold ice he could find being immerſed 
in ſnow water, thermometer 34 deg. 14 fifteenth parts 
ſunk under the ſurface of the water. In brandy, juſt 
proof, it barely floated : in reCtified ſpirit of wine it fel! 
to the bottom at once, and diſſolved immediately. 
The Hon. Daines Barrington, who propoſed a voyage 
toward the north-pole, which the council of the Royal So- 
ciety recommended to the board of Admiralty, and which 
gave riſe to Lord Mulgrave's voyage, to free himſelf from 
the imputation of having propoſed an undertaking which 
was utterly impracticable, from the ſolid body of ice 
which is ever met with there, read a paper to the Royal 
Sziety in May 1774, in which he attempts to prove the 
practicability of approaching to, and even reaching the 
north-pole. In this paper he relates the following very 
ſingular ſtory, which was told him by the late Dr. 
Campbel. A Dr. Daillie, who lived in Racquet Court, 
Fleet Street, London, about the year 1745, and practiſed 
as a phyſician, aſſured Dr. Campbel, that he had been 
farther to the ſouthward and the northward than perhaps 
any other perſon who ever exiſted. He had failed 
with Roggewein, the famous Dutch navigator, who is 
ſaid to have reached the latitude of 62“ 30“ ſouth, 
in the year 1722. (See Harris's Collection of Voyages.) 
He had likewiſe failed, when very young, in a Dutch 
ſhip of war ſent out to ſuperintend the Greenland fiſhery, 


VovAcks or 


when he penetrated (to the beſt of Dr. Campbel's recol. 
lection, who related it from memory at the diſtance 


of thirty years) as far north as lat. 88˙; and he added, 


that the weather was warm, the fea perfectly free from 
ice, and rolling like the bay of Biſcay. With theſe 
favourable appearances, Dallie preſſed the captain to pro- 
ceed farther ; but he anſwered, that he had already gone 
too far, by having neglected his ſtation, for which he 
ſhould be blamed in Holland; on which account alſo 
he would ſuffer no journal to be made, but returned as 
ſpeedily as he could to Spitſbergen. 

Nothing but the deſerved eſtimation in which Mr, 
Barrington is held, could preſerve ſo palpable an impoſi- 
tion from the oblivion which it merits, as the experience 
of two centuries is to be placed in oppolition to the bare 
aſſertion of an obſcure individual, who appears to have 
been diverting himſelf with the credulity of the man of 
letters, and to have paſſed himſelf upon him as a moſt 
extraordinary character. Mr. Barrington atterward pur- 
ſued the ſubject farther, and produced a variety of 
doubtful teſtimony, concerning advances which have 
been made, both by Engliſh and Dutch navigators, be- 
yond the 84th degree of Jatitude ; from which evidence 
he concludes, “that the Dutch ſeamen employed in the 
Greenland fiſhery agree with our own countrymen, in 
never having ſo much as heard of a perpetual barrier of 
field ice to the n9rthward of Spitſbergen, in 80° 30, which 
indeed is one of their moſt common latitudes for catch- 
ing whales, whilſt all of them ſuppoſe the ſea to be 
generally open in thoſe parts; and many of them pro- 
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he po! on board the ſhip ® | 
On the 1oth of June 1776, whilſt the two ſhips lay 
at Lung-reach, Captain Cook took on board a bull! and two 
cows, with three calves and fome theep, to which he 
intended to add other uſcful animals 
Hope ne alſo furniſhed himfelf with a large aſſortment 
of Fur 2peen garden ſceds, with * cies Sages of iron tools, 
of ttinkets, He took with him a cob; 
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Previous to the failing of tho two {11 58, II. the begin- 
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ning of the 
had been hieutenant on hoard the Reſaiuiion in the for- 
mer voyage. was appointed to hs command of the argied 
rig The Lien, nd ordered to procerd in her to Davis“ 
Stra! and from thepce to Haffin 5 Bay, 0 explore the 
coaſt chertot, and to return in che fall of the year. Mr. 
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Laue, maſter of the veſſel. Was 2 pointed to ſul ve, 
make charts, ad take views of the ſeveral bays, har- 
bons, and different Darts Of the coalt: Picker/oill Was 
ant © attempt the d1jcovery 0, any passage; but the ob- 
1% t of his voy2ge was ; bring back ſome information 
Ame car, wich ary erve to reguiate the operas 
ions Of Aa voy which was deſigacd to be made thy 
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on that ſide, 1 View 
who, it was ſuppoted, 
for this patiage on the ny ide of 
55 Gels 'i4 not ac qui h.riiclf to the ſatiſ 
faction of the _ vf Adm and hens lieu- 
te nan was (cht in the ſame Hip, the next year, 
Now Engin: Boy, By his inftructions, he was to explore 

© weſtern ſhows, to examine every conkilerable river or 
(3 inlet which he might here diſcover, and to attempt 2 
rough {ome one of then. into the Parfic Veran ; 
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whici it he effected, and the ſeaion ſhould be too far 
advanced for him to return the one way, then he was 
40 fix upon fume convenient place to winter in, and 

deavour to return bY the ſame p af age, as carly tn ene 
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Fehnſtanc, and 2 French ſquadton under H. de Suff; 
On the iſt of Sebtember, croflid the ine in lutituge 
35” weſ?, and anchored in Table Bay, at the Cay: 
1 on the 18th of Octiber. In the Lt 
Nowember, t the Diſcovery arrived in the bay, havi 3 
trom Plymot' on the ft Of Auga/i , Tere Cat ral 
added to his Rock of live cattle, two young 

helfer | ; 


{everal 


vulls, 
, two Aria. ſtonehorſes, two mates, two jt 
wes and « . 0 gethe r With jm rabbits 

1 tended for V. 7 EC {cal land, Ota, 7. 5 and 11 
LI pnbourinp itlands. The two ſhins ſailed froin tho 
on the 1 3th of November, 
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directed him to proceed to the 
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ary ; to leave rare flands in whe {rus of Fibruas 
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then proceed in as direct a courte as poikble to 
Alvin, endeavourin® to fall in with it in latirude 


north. Ton which courſe he was ro loſe tin tir 


ſcarch of new Yands, nor to ſtop at any he might | 

in with, unleſs neceſiary for a fupply of woud 
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In conſequence of ithele ;ntiructions, Captiin C 
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land, in the ſame vovage, as we nave related. As th 
French diſcoverer ge them no ames, Captain 6. 
called the two ) Jarget) Prince Edward's „Hande, after th 
King's fourth ſon, and the other four Mas ian's and C 
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nat great quantities were killed 
b:ubber or fat, to W Gi! 

purposes. Freſh witer : 
to be ſeen, and but very littic herbage . 
fiſh were Caught, but the birds furniſhed a 
ſtors of frei proviſions. Ihe crews being allowed to make 
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748 NORTH POLE. 3 
was found on the nrth fide of the harbour, faſtened to 
a projecting rock ; it contained a piece of parchment 
with the following inſeription: 


Ludovico XY Galliarum 
rege, et d de Boynes 
regi a Secretis ad res 

maritimas annis 1772 & 
1773* 

The French landed on another bay, upon the we/? ſide 
of this land, a part of the coaſt which our ſhips did 
not touch at. Borſguebennen, another French navigator, 
who followed Kerguelen pretty cloſely, touched on theſe 
weſtern parts. The Jatter, in his ſecond voyage, left 
this bottle on the 6th of January 1774; it was called by 
the French, Baie de l Oiſeau, from the name of their fri- 
gate. Captain Cob wrote on the other fide of the parch- 
ment : 

Naves Reſolution 
et Diſcovery, 
de Rege Magne Britannia, 
Decembris 1776 +. 


He then put it again into a bottle, together with a 
ſilver two-penny picce of 1772, and having covered the 
mouth with a leaden cap, he placed it in a pile of 
{tones, erected for the purpole upon a little eminence, near 
to the place where it was firſt found ; in which poſition 
it cannot eſcape the notice of any European, whom 
chance or deſign may bring into this port, Here he 
diſplayed the Britiſh fiag, and named the place Chr:/tmas 
Harbour, from having arrived in it on that feſtival, 
On quitting the harbour, the captain ſteered ſouth- 
enft ; ſouth along the coaſt, to which the Reſolution and 
Adventure had approached within 17 leagues in February 
1773, at the very time when the two ſhips ſeparated : 
but no ſuck land at that time was known to exiſt, At 
ſuch a diſtance it might very well have been ſeen, had 
the weather been clear. 

Captain C924 diſcovered the whole ſea before him to 
be chequered with large beds of rock weed, which grow 
on rocky ſhoals, ſo that it is always dangerous to ſail 
over them, before they are well examined, more eſpe- 
cially when there is no ſurge of the ſea to diſcover the 
danger. A line of ſixty fathom never ſtruck ground: 
after running in this manner above an hour, a lurking 
rock was diſcovered juſt even with the ſurface of the ſea, 
lying in the middle of one of theſe large beds of weeds, 
After continuing the courſe half an hour longer, the 
ſhips were much embarraſſed with theſe ſhoals; but at 
length they anchored in a ſafe harbour about 5 o'clock 
that afternoon, and were ſcarce ſecured, when it began 
to blow very ſtrong. To this harbour Captain Czo# 
gave the name of Port Palliſer. Lat. 49% 38. long. 
69% 37" E. 

A touthern point of land was called by Captain Cook 
Point Charlotte, in honour of her Majeſty ; an high pro- 
jecting point was called Prince of Males's Foreland ; and 
the moſt ſouthern point of the whole coaſt Cape George. 
All the land to the ſouth-weſt, quite to Cape George, is 
compoſed of elevated hills, that riſe directly from the ſea, 
one behind another, to a conſiderable height : molt of 
tae ſummits were capt with ſnow, and appeared quite 
naked and barren ; the ſmalleſt veſtige of a tree or ſhrub 
was not diſcernible, either inland or on the coaſt, This 
land occupies not much more than one degree and a 
quarter of latitude : its extent from caſt to welt ſtill re- 
mains unfixed. Mr. Auderſon deſcribes this iſland thus: 
« The verdure which appears at a little diſtance from 
the ſhore, would flatter one with the expectation of meet- 
ing with ſome herbage; but in this we were very much 
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| deceived; for on landing it appearel that this lively colour 


was occaſioned only by one ſmall plant not much unlike 
fome ſort of ſaxiftage, which grows in large ſpreading 
tuits to a conſiderable way up the hills. It forms a ſur— 
face of a pretty large texture, and grows on a Kind of 
rotten turf, into which one ſinks a foot or two at every 
ſtep. This turf, indeed, might, in caſes of necellity, ſerve 
for fuel, and is the only thing met with here that could 
poſſibly be applied to ſuch an uſe t.” The whole cata- 
logue of plants found here did not exceed 16 or 18. The 
only remarkable fiſn caught was about the ſize of a ſmall 
haddock, though quite different; the ſnout being length— 
ened, the head armed with ſome ſtrong ſpines, the rays 
of the back fine, long, and very ſtrong ; the belly large, 
and the body without ſcales. The rocks or foundations 
of the hills are compoſed chiefly of a dark blue and very 
hard ſtone, intermixed with ſmall particles of glimmer 
or quartz. This ſeems,” ſays Mr. Ander/on, to be 
one of the moſt univerſal productions of nature, as it 
conſtitutes whole mountains in Sweden, Scotland, the 
Canary Iſlands, the Cape of Good Hape, and at this place. 
Nothing that had the leaſt appearance of an iron ore or 
metal was ſeen, and none of the ſtones found here were 
py atk by aqua firtis, or attracted by the magnet, 
Whilſt Captain Co was exploring this deſolate coaſt, 
two young bulls, one heifer, two rams, and ſeveral of 
the goats died hq. On the 3oth of December he ſtood 
out to ſea, having been employed eighteen days in ex- 
amining this uninhabitable ſpot. 

After leaving Kerguelen's Land, the ſhips proceeded 
eaſt by north. Soon after the wind weared to the north, 
and continucd to blow from thence during eight days, 
and a thick a fog prevailed all that time, ſo that the ſhips 
ran above three hundred leagues in the dark. The com- 
mander ſent out a boat to Captain C/erke, appointing 
Adventure Bay in Van Diemen's Land as the place of ren- 
dezvous, in caſe of ſeparation ; but notwithſtanding the 
fog»y weather, they found means to keep together, 

On the 12th of Jauuary 1777, the northerly winds 
ended in a calm, and a wind from the /outh ſoon after 
ſprung up, which was ſoon followed by fair and clear 
weather. On the 24th, at 3 o'clock in the morning, 
the coaſt of Van Diemen's Land was diſcovered, Here 
was ſeen an elevated rock, which Captain C24 called the 
Eddy/tone, from its great reſemblance to that light-houſe. 
About a league more to the ea/ward, another projecting 
rock was ſeen, and called Swiily, Theſe two are the 
conſpicuous ſummits of a ledge of rocks under water, on 
which the ſea, in many places, breaks very high. Capt. 
Cook conjectures that ſome good harbours might be found 
on this coaſt. On the 26th the two ſhips anchorcd in 
Adventure Bay, ſo named by Captain Furneaux in the Ad- 
venture, who firſt diſcovered it in March 1773. Wood 
and water were here found in abundance, but graſs was 
ſcarce and very coarſe. A great quantity of fiſh was 
caught, moſt of which were what the ſeamen call ele- 
phant fiſh, 

Whilſt a party was cutting wood, eight men and a 
boy of the natives paid them a viſit. They approached 
without betraying any marks of ſear, or rather with the 
greateſt confidence imaginable, for none of them had any 
weapons, except one, who held in his hand a ſtick about 
two feet long, and pointed at one end. They were quite 
naked, and wore no ornaments, but were diſtinguiſhed 
by large punctures or ridges raiſed on different parts of 
their bodies, ſome in ſtraight and others in curved lines, 
A day or two after, about twenty of the natives, men 
and boys, joined the ſhips companies, without expreſſing 
the leaſt ſign of fear or diſtruſt. One among this group 
was conſpicuouſly deformed, and not more diſtinguiſhable 
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No doubt, the contraction of the word Domina. The French Secretary of Marine at that time was Mony. de Boynes. 


+ Cook's third voyage, I. 62. . 
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aderable quantity of the dung of penguins was collecied, which was ſuppoled to contain a poiſonous 
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for the hump upon his back than by the drollery of his 
geſtures, and the ſeeming humour of his ſpeeches, which 
he was very fond of exhibiting for the entertainment of 
his viſitots; but unfortunately they could not underſtand 
his language, which appeared to be different from that 
ſpoken by the inhabitants of the more northern parts of 
New Holland, whom Captain Cao met with in his firſt 
voyage. At the requeſt of the gentlemen, they tet up a 
picce of wood as a mark,-and threw a ſtick which one of 
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lies 10 degrees farther northward, rather than to Ay 
Zealand, on its other fide, in the ſame latitude, where 
every valley, however ſmall, is furniihed with a conſide— 
rable ſtream of water. The heat too appears to be great, 
as the thermometer ſtood at 64% 5c, and once at 74*; 
and it was remarked that birds were feldom killed an hour 
or two, before they were almoſt covered with ſmal! 
maggots, which may be rather attributed to the heat, 


than to any peculiar diſpoſition of the climate to render 


them had in his hand, when diſtant about twenty yards, ſubſtances putrid, The vaſt difference of climate between 


but ſhewed very little expertneſs at hitting the mark. 


| Kerguclen's Land and this peninſula, although the former 


at" : S | 
Omai, to ſhew the ſuperiority of fire arms, diſcharged a | is not more than five degrees more ſouthward than the lat- 
muſket, at the report of which all the natives ran into ter, is very remarkable. According to Ellis, the thermo— 


the woods: after which Captain C4 took care to have 
two. pigs, a ſow and a boar, carried about two miles 
into the woods, and there left, As the natives appeared 
eager to deſtroy animals, our commander determined to 
Jeave no more there; and the hope which he entertained, 
of ttocking the country with ſwine, was founded on the 
tondneſs which that creature diſcovers for the thickeſt 
cover of the woods, and from his ſoon becoming wild. 
Some among this fecond party of -4ians wore three or 
four folds of ſmall cord, made of the fur of ſome animals, 


looſely round their necks, and others had a narrow flip of 


Kangoeres tkin tied round their ankles. Our commander 
gave to each of them a ſtring of beads and a medal, which 
they received with ſome apparent ſatisfaction x. They 
ſeemed to ſet no value on iron or iron tools, and were 
i-norant even of the uſe of fiſh hooks ; the food which 
they derive from the ſea appeared to be conſined to 
mulcies, cockles, and periwinkles. | 

After this ſecond interview, the men introduced ſome of 
their women to a party ſent under Licutenant Kix, to cut 
wood, and to procure graſs. Theſe females wore a Kan- 
geo (kin, in the fame ſhape as it came from the animal, 
tied over the ſhoulders and round the waiſt ; but its only 
uſe ſeemed to be to ſupport their children when carried on 
their backs, for it did not cover thoſe parts which moſt na- 
tions conceal. ** Thoſe who had no children,” ſays Ellis, 
were without this or any other covering +.” the 
bodies of the women being in all other reſpects as naked 
as thoſe of the men, equally black, and marked with ſcars 
in the fame manner; but they diftered from the men, in 
me having their heads completely ſhorn or ſhaven, whilſt 
on others this operation had been performed only on one 
kde ; but the greateſt number of the women had all the 
upper part of the head ſhorn cloſe, leaving a circle of hair 
al round, ſomewhat like the tonſure of the Roman eccle- 
fiſtics, Many of the children had fine features, and 
were thought pretty; but of the perſons of the women, 
eipccially thoſe advanced in years, a leis favourable re- 
bart is made. Some of the gentlemen belonging to the 
Diſcovery, however, paid their addrefles to theſe females, 
and made liberal offers of preſents, which were rejected 
with grcat diſdain, either from a ſenſe of virtue or from 
a fear of diſpleaſing the men. An elderly man, as ſoon 
as he obſerved theſe advances by the ſtrangers, ordered 
ail the women and children to retire, which they com- 
plied with, though ſome of them ſhewed a little re- 
Juctance, ; 

The land is for the moſt part of a good height, diver- 
iihed with hills and vallies, and every where of a greeniſh 
hue; it is well wooded, and appears not to be ill ſup- 
plied with water T. Mr. Arderſon, in his account of this 
pot, ſeems in ſome meaſure to differ from Captain Co- 
in reſpect to the country being well watered: he ſpeaks 
of ſmall brooks which were ſufficient to ſupply the ſhips 
with water, but by no means of that fize as might have 
been expected in ſo extenſive a country ; and ſays, 
that it has many marks of being a very dry country, 
and might perhaps, independent of its woods, be com- 


jared to Africa about the Cape of Cid Hope, though that 


meter was from 34* to 365, and once at 50% whilft the 
ſhips were there S. 

No mineral bodies, nor indeed ſtones of any other fort 
but a white ſandy one, were obſerved. Among the vege- 
table productions, not one was found which afforded the 
ſmalleſt ſubſiſtence for man. The bark of the foreſt tres 
here is white, which makes them appear at a diitance as 
if they had been peeled : it is alſo thick, and within it i? 
ſometimes collected pieces of a reddiſh tranſparent gum Gs 
reſin, which has an aſtringent taſte. In all our excur- 
ſions,” ſays Ellis, ** we ſaw not one tree that had the 
leaſt appearance of ſupplying the inhabitants with 
food.” The only animal of the quadruped kind taken 
here, was a ſort of Opoſſum, which agrees in many 
reſpects with Mr. Pennant's deſcription of the Surinam 
Opoſum, about twice the ſize of a large rat, The ſame 
ſpecies was ſeen in Endeavsvy River, on Captain Cyoot's 
tirſt voyage. It is of a duſky colour above, tinged with 
a brown or rulty caſt, and withiſh below; about a third 
of the tail, toward the tip, is white, and bare underneath, 
by which it probably hangs on the branches of trees, as it 
climbs them, and lives on berries. The Kangooroo, an- 
other animal found farther northward in New Holland, 
and which was deſcribed in a former voyage, without all 
doubt allo inhabits here, as the natives make great uſe of 
its ſkin. There are ſeveral forts of birds, but all ſcarce 
and ſhy, from whence it may be ſuppoſed, that the natives 
derive much of their ſubſiſtence from them. In the woods 
are large brown hawks and eagles, crows nearly the ſame 
as ours in England, yellowiſh paroquets, and large pigeons. 
Inſects, though not numerous, are here in conſiderable 
variety, Among them are ſeveral forts of ſmall moths 
finely variegated, ſeveral forts of ſpiders, and ſome ſcor- 
pions ; but the Jait are rather rare. The moſt trouble- 
ſome inſects are the muſquitoes, and a large black ant, 
the pain of whoſe bite is almoſt inſupportable during the 
ſhort time it laſts: the muſquitces too make up the defi- 
ciency of their number by the ſeverity of their venomous 
proboſcis. The inhabitants ſeemed mild, cheerful, and 
without reſerve or jealouly to ſtrangers, which might ariſe 
from their having little to loſe or care for : on their per- 
ſonal activity and genius, no encomiums can be paſled ; 
they did not ſeem to poſſeſs the firſt to any remarkable 
degree, and of the laſt they ſeemed to have leſs than the 
half-animated inhabitants of Terra del Fuego. Their co- 
lour is not quite fo deep as that of the African negroes, 

We are told by Ellis, that potatoes, kidney beans, 
peach and apricot ſtones were planted here g. 

On the 3oth of Fanuary 1777, the two ſhips put to ſea, 
and that ſame day were attacked by a violent ſtorm, that 
came on faintly at firſt, and was preceded by a degree 
of heat that was almoſt intolerable: the mercury in the 


70 to near qq. This heat was of fo ſhort a continuance, 
that it ſeemed to be wafted away by the breeze which 
brought it, ſo that ſome on board did not perceive it. 
In the night between the 6th and 7th of February, a ma- 
rine iell overboard from the fide of the Diſcovery, and 


was never ſeen afterward, Captain Clerke loſt his cor- 
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„They examined,” ſays Ellie, & our ſaws and other tools, but expreſſed the greateſt ſurpriſe at our cloathing, which they at fir{ 


„ ppoſed to be a part of our body.” I. 17. hereby realizing Swi/z's idea, when he repreſents the ſurpriſe that was excited by Gulliver 's 


ung off his cloaths: from whence will appear that wiiter's juſt conceptions of ſimple nature. 


r. Vol. I. p. 20. + Cook's voyage, p. I. 1956, & 


Vol. I. p. 24. q Vol. I. p. 23. 


[| Vol. I. p. 21. 
poral 


thermometer roſe as it were inſtantaneouſly, from about 
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poral of marines in the ſame manner, in the evening 
of the 25th of September, as he was making for the Cape 
of Good Hope, On the 10th in the afternoon, they came 
in fight of New Zealand, and on the 12th, caſt anchor 
in Dueen Char l:tte's Sound. 

Several canocs filled with natives came alongſide of the 
ſhips, but very few of the people would venture on board, 
though Captain Co was well known to them all. Such 
{hynels molt probably aroſe from an apprehenſion that this 
viſit was made to their country, in order to revenge the 
death of the people on board Captain Furneaux's ſhip ; 
but every aſſurance was given them, that the former 
friendſhip ſtill ſubſiſted, and that nothing would be at- 
tempted on account of that attair. This at length in- 
ſpired the natives with their former confidence. The next 
day the tents were ſent on ſhore, with the copper and al] 
the empty caſks, the aſttonomer's tents, and parties to 
wood and water, Coppers were alſo fixed up on ſhore, to 
boil the blubber which had been collected at Kergrelen's 
Landl. As very inconſiderable refreſhments had bcen 
procured ſince their departure from ihe Cape, Captain 
Cocos, ever attentive to the health of his men, cauſed a 
kind of beer to be brewed from a tree which bore ſome 
relemblance to the ſpruce fir, which in five days time 
was ſerved out, and proved equally ſalutary and pleaſant. 
The general liking which appeared for this beverage. 
determined the commander to carry as large a quantity 
as poſſible out to fea . The oil party on ſhore were 
conſtantly attended by many of the natives, who ſhewed 
a fondnets for this production, equal to that of any Green- 
landcr tor train oil: they reliſhed the very ſcrapings of the 
keitle and dregs of ihe caſks, but a Jittle of the pure 
{linking oil was a delicious feaſt. The ſeamen had taken 
a dilguſt to the New Zealand women, inſomuch that, 
although the men were very forward to proffer them, yet 
no man quitted his itation to go to their habitations. 

A chicf, named Kahora, came to viſit Captain Cook : 
he had headed the party which killed Captain Furneaux's 
people, and himlelf killed Mr. Rowe, the officer who 
commanded : many of his countrymen told Captain Cock 
that he was a very bad man, and ſome of them even im- 
portuned the captain to kill the chief. Nor was this 
blood-thirſty diſpoſition ſhewn only toward this in- 
dividual ; for the people of each hamlet or village by 
turns applied to our commander, to deſtroy the other, 
& One would have thought it impoſlible,” ſays he, that 
ſo ſtriking a proof of the divided ſtate in which theſe miſer- 
able people lived, could have been produced +.” Kahoorg 
repeated his viſits, which led Omai to expreſs great re- 
ſentment againſt that man, and frequently to ſolicit Capt. 
Cook to Kill him. The laſt viſit that he made on board 
the Reſolutian, Omat expoſtulated with the captain very 
carneitly, ſaying, ** Why do you not kill him? you 
tell me if a man kills another in England, he is hang- 
ed for it: this man has killed ten, and yet you will 
act kill him, though many of his countrymen deſire it, 
and it would be very good.” Omai's arguments, though 
ſnecious enough, had no weight with Captain C224; who 
deſired him to aſk the chief why he had killed Captain 
Purneaux's people? At this queſtion Kahyora folded his 
arms, hung down his head, and looked like one caught 
in a trap. Captain Cool believes he expected inſtant 
death; but no ſooner was he aſſured of his ſafety, than 
ne became cheerful, and on repeated aſſurances that he 
{ould not be hurt, he was at length induced to relate 
the cixcumſtances of that unhappy affair, and which we 
gave an account of in the former voyage. After Kahoo- 
%s lirſt tears were over, he was fo far from entertaining 
any apprehenſions, that, on ſeeing the portrait of one of 
his countrymen hanging up in the cabin, he deſired to have 
his own portrait taken, and ſat till Mr. Webber had finiſhed 
it, without diſcovering the leaſt impatience. Captain Cook 
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ſays, he admired his courage, and was not a little pleaſed 
to obſerve the extent of the confidence the chief put in 
him, He placed his whole ſafety in the declarations which 
the captain had uniformly made to thoſe who ſolicited his 
death; which were to this effect: * have always been 
a friend to you all, and will continue ſo, unlefs you give 
me cauſe to act otherwiſe, As to your inhuman treat- 
ment of the ſcamen, I ſhall think no more of it, the 
tranſaction having happened Jong ago, and when I was 
not preſent; but if ever you make a ſecond attempt of 
that kind, you may reſt afſurcd of feeling the weight of 
my reſentment 4.“ 

Captain Cie, before his departure, gave to two chiefs 
a couple of goats, male and female, the the goat being 
with kid, and a {ow and boar pig; at the fame time ob- 
taining a promiſe from the chiets, that they would not 
Kill thoſe animals, which however the captain did not 
place much reliance on their fulfilling. The animals 
which Captain Farncaux ſent on fhore were all dead; the 
fate of thoſe which our commander had left in other parts 
of the country could not be learnt; only the natives in- 
formed him that poultry was to be met with wild in the 
woods; and Tirat:u, a powerful chief in that neighbour— 
hood, was ſaid to have a great many cocks and hens in 
his ſeparate poſleſſions, as allo a fow. Not the leaſt 
veſtige remained of the plantations which Mr. Bayly had 
made in 1773, with Engliſb garden ſeeds; but in all the 
other gardens, which had been planted at the ſame time 
by Captain Purneaux, although wholly over-run with 
the weeds of the country, were found cabbages, onions, 
leeks, purſlane, radiſhes, and a few potatoes; the latter, 
which had been brought from the Cape of Good Hope, had 
been greatly improved by change of fail, and with proper 
cultivation would be ſuperior to thoſe produced in moſt 
other countries. 

A youth about 17 or 18 years of age, named Tawei- 
haraza, ſolicited to accompany Omai to Otabelte. He 
was tne ſon of a deceaſed chief, his mother was {till liv- 
ing. The captain gave them both to underſtand, that 
it the youth went with him, he muſt not expect eyer to 
return to his native country : but this did not ſhake his 
reſolution, The afternoon before the ſhip left the cove, 
Tiratoutou, the mother of the young man, came on board 
to receive her laſt preſent from Oma:, and the ſame even- 
ing ſhe and her ſon parted with all the marks of tender 
affection that might be expected between a parent and a 
child who were never to meet again; but ſhe ſaid ſhe 
would cry no more, and ſhe kept her word; for, 
returning the next morning to take her lait farewel 
of him, during her ſtay on board ſhe appeared quite 
cheerful, and went away wholly unconcerned d. K4za, 
a boy about q or 10 years of age, attended this youth 
as his ſervant: he was preſented by his own father, 
who would have parted with his dog with far leſs indif— 
ference ; the very little cloathing the boy had he ſtripped 
him of, and left him as naked as he was born. It was to 
no purpoſe that Captain Cook endeavoured to convince 
theſe people of the improbability, or rather impoſſibility, 
of theſe youths returning home ; no one, not even their 
neareſt relations, ſeemed to trouble themſelves about their 
future fate, 

Our commander, deſirous of knowing to what extent 
they carried the practice of eating human fleſh, enquired 
whether they ate the fleſh of ſuch of their friends as had 
been killed in war, but whoſe bodies were faved from 
failing into the enemy's hands. They ſeemed ſurpriſed 
at the queſtion, which they anſwered in the negative, 
expreſſing ſome abhorrence at thę idea. 

No Morais, or other places of public worſhip, were 
ſeen ; but they have prieſts who alone addreſs the gods 
in prayers for the proſperity of their temporal affairs; 
ſuch as, ſucceſs in an enterpriſe againſt an hoſtile tribe, 


* Fllii's narrative of Cook's voyage, I. 26. 

& Cook's third voyage, vol. I, p.1 36.— Ellis relates 
which ſhe urged to prevail upon her 
H adds, that the poor woman went on tho: 2 


+ Vol. I. p. 124. 
this trantaction differently; according to him, the mother, among other arguments 
ſon to ſtav in his own country, declared, that thoſe he was embaiking with would kill and cat him, 


quite incontolable. Vol. I. p. 29. 


1 Vol. I. p. 135. 
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or in a fiſhing party, and the like, Whatever the prin- 
ciples of their religion may be, its inſtitutions appear to 
have been very ſtrongly inculcated into the natives from 
their very infancy. A youth who was on board the 


Reſolution, refrained from eating during the greateſt part 


of the day, on account of his hair being cut, though 
every method was tried to induce him to break his re- 
ſolution, and he was tempted with the offer of ſuch 
victuals as he was known to eſteem the moſt. He ſaid 
if he ate any thing that day, the Eazo9g would kill him: 
however, toward evening, the cravings of nature got 
the better of the precepts of his religion, and he ate, 
though but ſparingly. Captain Coo had conjectured be- 
fore, that they held ſome ſuperſtitious notions about their 
hair, having frequently obſerved quantities of it tied to 
the branches of trees, near ſome of their habitations, 
but could never learn what they were. 

According to the information of one of the natives, 
herc are ſnakes and lizards of an enormous ſize; ſome 
of the Jatter eight feet in length, and as big round as a 
man's body: theſe ſometimes ſeize and devour men “. 

A ſpecies of philadelphus grows on the eminences here, 
the leaves of which were drank as tea; they had a plea- 
ſant taſte and ſmell, and might make an excellent ſubſti- 
tute for the oriental ſort +, The flax-plant produces 
a fine ſilky flax, ſuperior in appearance to any thing we 
have, and probably at leaſt as ſtrong : it grows every 
where near the ſea, and in ſome places a conſiderable 
way up the hills, in bunches or tufts, with fedge-like 
leaves, beating on a long talk yellowiſh flowers, which 
are ſucceeded by a long roundiſh pod, filled with very 
thin ſhining black ſeeds. Of this plant more will be 
ſaid in the geographical account of this country which 
follows. 

Here are two ſorts of Cuchoos, one as large as our 
common ſort, of a brown colour, variegated with black; 
the other not larger than a ſparrow, of a ſplendid green 
caſt above, and elegantly varied with waves of golden, 
green, brown, and white colours below. Another ſpe— 
cies of bird found here is of a black colour, with a 
greeniſn caſt, and remarkable for having a tuft of white 
curled feathers hanging under the throat, and was called 
the poy bird, 

On the 25th of February, the two ſhips left Queen 
Charlotte's Sound, proceeding north-eaſtwardly, without 
any material occurrence until the 2gth of March, when 
the Di/covery ſaw land, which proved to be an iſland in- 
habited, the natives of which appeared armed with long 
cars and clubs, which they brandiſhed in the air with 
ons of threatening, or, as ſome on board interpteted 
ineir attitudes, with invitations to land. Moſt of them 
appeared naked, except having a ſort of girdle, which, 
being brought up between the thighs, covered that part 
of the body. Some of them had pieces of cloth of dif- 
terent colours, white, ſtriped or chequered, which they 
wore as a garment thrown about their ſhoulders ; and 
almoſt all of them had a white wrapper about their heads, 
not much unlike a turban, or in ſome inſtances like an 
high conical cap. They were of a tawny colour, and in 
general of a middle ſtature, but robuſt, and inclining to 
corpulence, They converied pretty well with Omai, of 
whom they enquired from whence the ſhips came, and 
the name of the captain. The natives, when aſked the 
name of their iſland, called it Mangya or Mangeea, and 
ſometimes added Nose, Nai, Naiwa. It lies in the lati- 
tude of 21* 57 S. longitude 1589? 77 -W. The name of 


Ing 


their king was Crozaeeka : he had a brother named Mau- 


rod, Witoſe features were agreeable, and his diſpoſition 
{zemed no leis ſo; for he made ſevere] droll geſticulations 
which indicated both good- nature and a ſhare of humour. 
tie alſo made others, which ſeemed of a ſerious kind ; 
and repeated ſome words with a devout air, before he 
venturcd to lay hold on the rope at the ſhip's ſtern, which 
was probably to recommend himſelf to the protection of 
tome divinity. His colour was nearly of the ſame caſt 
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with that common to the moſt ſouthern Eurapcans. Ho 
had ſtrong ſtrait hair of a jet black, tied together on the 
crown of the head with a bit of cloth: his girdle was 
a ſubitance made from the Morus papyrifera, in the ſams 
manner as at the other iſlands of this ocean, which was 
glazed. like the fort uſed by the natives of the 7 7er:.//, 
[flands. He had on a kind of ſandals, made of a gratiy 
ſubſtance interwoven ; his beard was long, and the in- 
tide of his arms, from the ſhoulder to tne elbow, and 
ſome other parts, were punctureq or tatooed, after the 
manner of the inhabitants of almoſt all the other iſlands 
in the S2uth Sea, The lobes of his cars were picrced, 
or rather flit, and to ſuch a length that he ſtuck a knife 
and ſome beads in one of them. (See a fortrait F this 
Indian in the plate.) This iſland was ſuppoſed to be 
full five leagues in circuit. Such parts of its coaſt as 
were ſeen, were guarded with a reef of coral rocks, on 
the outſide of which the ſea was of an unfathomable 
depth. A7curoza informed Captain Cook that they had no 
ſuch animals as hogs and dogs, both which however they 
nad heard of; but he talked of plantains, bread-fruit, 
and taro. They ſalute ſtrangers much after the manner 
of the New Zealanders, by joining noſes, adding how- 
ever the tarther ceremony of taking the hand of the 
perſon to whom they are paying civilities, and rubbing 
it with a degree of force upon their note and mouth, 

Theſe Indians quite diſregarded hatchets and nails, 
but were much pleaſed with looking-glaſſes. Like moſt 
of their race, they were given to thieving, and one of 
them very artfully ſtole a bunch of beads out of one of the 
boats, with which he ſwam off. Not a ſingle cocoa- nut 
could be procured here, nor wculd the natives part with 
any thing which they had, which was particularly un- 
fortunate for the ſtock of live cattle on board, who were 
almoſt in a ſtarving condition. At noon, on the next 
day, the ſhips made ſail ; and the day following another 
iſland was ſeen, nearly of the ſame appearance and ex- 
tent; a third was preſently diſcerned, much ſmaller, right 
a head. At ſight of the ſhips ſeveral canoes put off from 
the ſhore : the people in which were preſented with ſome 
knives, beads, and other trifles, which they did not 
appear highly to value. 

Captain Coo made the chief, whoſe name was Otteros, 
preſents of what he thought would be moſt acceptable 
to him; but on his going away he ſeemed rather diſ- 
appointed than pleaſed. The pcople in the canoes were 
of a blacker complexion than the natives of Mangeca, 
though in ſize not unlike them. Ornaments compoſed 
of a ſort of broad graſs ſtained with red, and ſtrung 
with berries of the nightſhade, were worn about their 
necks : their ears were bored, but not ſlit; and they 
were punctured upon the legs, from the knee to the 
hee], which made them appear as if they wore a kind 
of boots. They likewiſe reſembled the men of Man- 


geea in the length of their beards, and like them wore 


a ſort of ſandals upon their feet. The ſhore was every 
where bounded by a {tcep coral rock, againſt which the 
ſea broke in a very dreadful ſurf, As the ſhips lay 
full a league from the iſland, three boats were diſpatched 
to endeavour to procure refreſhments, in which went 
Mr. Gore, firſt licutenant of the Reſolution, Omai, Mr. 
Anderſon, ſurgeon of the ſame ſhip, and Mr, Burney, 
firſt lieutenant of the Diſcovery. The reception which 
they met with was friendly and hoſpitable, but they 
were detained, with ſome degree of compulſion, longer 
than they liked. The wife ot one of the chiefs appeared 
with her child Jaid .in a piece of red cloth, which had 
been preſented to her huſband, carrying it with great 
appearance of tenderneſs, and ſuckling it much after 
the manner of our women. 

During this viſit, Omai took care to impreſs the na- 
tives with an alarming ſenſe of the force which their 
viſitors were poſſeſſed of. He faid, though the ſhips 
which appeared before them were but ſmall, in compa- 
riſon with ſome which were built in the country fron 
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Theſe people gave veiy frequent proofs what expert 
| ey were; even fone of their chiefs did not 
think the practice of purioining beneath them; one of 
theſe being detected in carrying formething oft, he was 
ſentenced to receive a dozen ſaſhes, and to be k: pr in con- 
Hnement until he paid an hog for his liberty; after which 
the {hips were no longer troubled with thieyes of rank. 
I heir ſervants or ſlaves, however, continued ſuch practices 
after ward, and upon them a flogging made no greatei 
impreſſion than it would have d ne epon the main maſt. 
When any of ſuch happened to be caught in the fact, 
their maſters, far from interceding for them, would often 
adviſe the captain to kill them. As they appeared to 
be equally infeniible to the pain and to the ſhame of 
corporal chaſtitement, Captain Clerks at m_ hit Upon 
a mode of tre Atment u hich had Ae K e Put the 
delinguent under ha hands of tne barber. aid comp! etely 


thuved his hend: thus pointing pac oat as objects of 


ridicule to tier „and enabling the ſhips 
0 Keep tnem at "bac: de for the future, 

Ihe iſland of Hapae is compoſed of four iſlets of 
equal fize, each being about fix or ſeven miles long, 
and of a ſimilar he ght and appearance. TI he ſpot in 
pucicula on which they landed, was reinarsave for its 
Mproved ſtate of cultix ation, na vIng HIRE plantations 
;aclofſed in ſuch a manners that ne fences running pa- 
rallel to each other, form hne ipacious publick roads, 
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paid ry pochble attention to his gueſt, By cxerting 


214 uthorit, which was very couſtderable, proviſions 
all þ -jinds were brought down to the ſhips in great 
ar 1NCANCe, hilft a {ucceHhon of dwerſions made the 
time tha they reided on ſhore paſs 2way very agrevably, 
Theſe conſiſted of ſingle combats with clubs, wretiling, 
and boxing matches; the latter of Which were not con- 
ined to the men. for two Hout wenches encountered 
cach other, for the entertainment oi the ſpectators, but 
the conteſt continued a very ſhort time. In theſe con- 
fl:cts, aithough the ombatants receryed an y hard blows, 
the etects of which muſt have been felt ong ater, yet 
oO auimoſitv was excited; which 3 narks the 
placid character © the people. Wen theie athieti 
games ere end. erty Captain Coo G to entertain the land- 
ers in 2 turn, ordered t) marines on {ore, and directed 
then to go through ae V2 5 dus evolutions, and to fire 
ollies; with which the /ndians were highly entertaired; 
but a this miiitary exyvirtncels was immediately outdone 
by a dance performed by men, in which 125 Indiars 
wer: engaged, each having an inſtrument in his hand 
* bling 2 paddle, With w 

f flour.ſhes, at the ſame time throwing che body into a 
the couric of the dance, the 
change of btuaticn into which the performers were 
throw, feed thew cu! and zdrontnefs rg gieat ad- 
every pait of it was executed with furpri- 
ling ex2 \Anefs aud dexterity. Thetc dances were ac- 
companed by muſic pr: oduct hy two drums, or rather 
hollow gs of wood, from whence they forced fome 
yaried notes by beating on them with two ſticks: but 
what Chichy aided the dancers was a chorus of voca! 
muſic, in which ail the performers joined, whilſt their 
motions were fo [{kiltulily made, that the whole group 
appeared as one regular machine acted upon by one 
zommon principle, and would have been admired on 
any Eu ean theatre, No approbaiion was expreiled by 
thele iſtanders at any of the muſical u nſtruments upon 

{hich their gueſts performed. J he only one which ar 


intereſted them, was the drum; and even that they 
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playe Joff im the cvening, gare them a better opinion 
their viſitors' taſte for niautements, than any thing 
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hibited till then; the water and (1 
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aſt 11hment. Alicrwargd the n md min ook 


lead, ang other dances were performed; to affift wh 
a band of mu. or a chorus, contiiting of 1H men, 5; 
themſelve: 1 tie Cenere Ol «\ Circle form ed by the [ 
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Merous pectators. dame prodacgd a d: ſe, or ho 
Kind Of ſounds from pieces of, large bamb! do, V Ni 


whole band lung 2 flow ſoft air, which fo finely temper 
the harſher rotes of the inffrumconts, that "__ moſt ne- 
fect judge of the pap N ion of ſweet {runds 3 Could 
avoid co. ae the vail power an: pleating effect of 
8 harmony. DP Wenty women ſoon after entered 
CIC, Wh ws heads we re zdorne d with garlands of Crim: 
Howe 83 and mary of their perſons were decorated w. 
leaves of trees curiouſly fculloped, and ornamente 
the edges i hev encircled the chorus, With their fac 
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toward them, ard began by un lag a ſoft air, to W 
reiponſes were made hy the chorus; and thoſe were ales 
nately repeated, The women abcempanied "theſe | 
with many graceful motions o& their hands, aud 
nually advancing and retreating with one foot, u! 
the other remained hxed. - After this they turned th. 
faces to tnc aſſembly, and having ſung ſome time, retrea! 
lowly iti a body. Much variety of f. 
28 diſplayed. A dance oi men then ſucceeded ; for 
times they ſung Nowiy in concert with the chorus, m 
king ſeveral graceful motions with their hands, bu: £15 
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ing from thoſe of the women, at the tame time inci; 
te UC dy : Alternately on either 1de, by falling one | 


gut ward, and reſting on the other, th 


fide being allo ee (PEAS. I hen they zeci 
IEHTENCCS, weich Were anf | by the chorus A f 
cationally encrcafed the meſure of the dance by c.. 
ping the hands and quicken; the motions of the 
Toward the concluſion, the rapie ty of the mulic 
ancing ſo much encrcaſed, that the movements wir 
hard to be diſtingullhed. (See a repreſentation f the 
719 dances 17 102 plate. : 
When Captuin Cc was about to leave the iften 
cnown by oh genera! name of Filnpace, a large ai. 
ing cance came under the ſtern of tlie Reſelniion, 
which was a perſon nam ed Fe Htafarbe or Peulahs, Co. 
both, whom the nat' ves ſaid was king of Tor; rataboo, as 
Y the ne ig! 3 i r ifla: 198 - and they OY Ned for f 
firſt ime, that Pon was not the king, but only a ct 
of — power, ds it was no concern of Captain Cont 
to decide upon the claims to the ſovereignty of 7: 
gataboo, he received this new king with 9K attont: 
is thoſe ſbewn to the former. ** If weight body, 
ſays he, © could confer rank and power, he was cet 
Hy the mott eminent man in that reſpeR that h 
yet been ſeen; for, ihough wot very toll, he was ye 1 
unwieldy, and aimoſt {thapetefs with corpulence FH 
lecmed to be about 40 years of age, had ftr: night nate, 
and his features differed a good dea from the of e 
bulk of his people. H. was a ſedate ſenfible man, view 
ihe fhips and the ſeveral new objects with uncommon at 
tention, and I 0 Way pe inen oucitions , one I 
which was, What could induce them to viſic the fat 
According to Lie, he added, that there was no anpea' 
ance of want en board, and every one looked Heaithy, 
de unexpected queſtion at firſt puzzled the commandes 
what reply to m ake ; but hc oreſenitl, {a'd, that he can 
there 5y order of his king, who Was a great and wi, 
prince, and was defirous of. ente. ing into a Ic AUC. 5 
i1endihip ; that there was a large ſtock of hatch: 
Knives. Leads, red cloth, and other thi ngs, on CEP : 
which he was ready to barter for hogs, and other articles 
which the ifland pro ſuced . This anſwer was wa 
ſatisfactory to Perlala; who being deſired to walk dv 
into the cabin, {one of his attendants objected, fayin? 
it muſt ſo happen that people would walk over 11 
cad, Which could not be permitted. Captain C 
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hereupon directed his interpreter Omai to inform them, 
that he would give orders that no one ſhould preſume to 
walk upon that part of the deck which was over the 
cabin. The chief himſelf ſeemed leſs ſcrupulous in this 
;eſpect than his attendants ; for, waving all ceremony, 
he walked down without any ſtipulation. 

Omai was very unwilling to admit that Poulaho was 
king, to the diveſting Feenou of that dignity, as an inti- 
mate friendſhip had taken place between them, in teſti- 
mony of which they had exchanged names. 

Feenou was at that time abſent, but in a few days he 
arrived, and ſeemed much diſconcerted at finding his im- 
poſition detected; he paid his obeiſance to his ſovereign by 
{aluting his foot with his head and hands. A converſation 
afterward took place between the real and pretended 
king, which none of the ſtrangers underſtood ; and no 
further notice was taken of Feenou's conduct, whoſe be- 
haviour in other reſpects marked his character for dupli- 
city and mean artifice ; although he exerted himſelf 
to the utmoſt, and very effectually, in procuring refreſh- 
ments for the ſhips. It afterward appeared that his 
ſiſter was married to Poulahos, The conduct of the king, 
in every tranſattion which took place, was worthy of 
his rank, and beſpoke a man who entertained generous 
and honourable ſentiments. This prince preſented to 
Captain Cook one of the moſt eſteemed ornamental parts 
of dreſs among theſe iſlanders, being a cap of red 
feathers, which gave the wearer a moſt ſingular and re- 
ſpectable appearance. Theſe caps were ſo highly prized, 
that no one elſe on board the ſhips could obtain them, 
except Captain Clerke and Omai, Theſe caps, or rather 
bonnets, are compoſed of the tail-feathers of the tropic 
bird, with the red feathers of the parroquet wrought 
upon or jointly with them. They are made ſo as to tie 
upon the forehead, without any crown, and have the 
form of a ſemi-circle whoſe radius is 20 inches. (See the 


print of Poulaho with one of theſe feathered head-dreſſes.) 


In proceeding to Tongatabeo, the Reſolution was inſen- 


ſibly drawn upon a large flat, where lay innumerable 
coral rocks, at different depths below the ſurface of the 
waterz and, notwithſtanding all the care and attention 
uſed to keep the ſhip clear, yet ſhe ſtruck on one 
of them; nor did the Dz/covery, though behind, eſcape 
any better: fortunately neither of the ſhips ſtuck faſt, 
nor received any damage. They could not get back with- 
out encreaſing the danger, as they had come in before 
the wind; nor could they caſt anchor but with the cer- 
tainty of having their cables inſtantly cut in two by the 
rocks : therefore they had no other reſource but to pro- 
ceed ; and the water ſoon deepening, they got off with- 
out ſuſtaining any material damage. Whilſt they were 
plying up to the harbour, to which they were directed by 
the natives, the king kept ſailing round the Reſolution in 
his canoe. There were at the ſame time a great many 
ſmall canoes about the ſhips ; of theſe, ſo many as could 
not get out of the way of the royal veſſel, were ran quite 
over by it, which ſeemed to give the king as little concern 
as if they had been logs of wood, 

To this inſtance of the utter contempt in which the 
chiefs hold the lower claſs of people, we ſhall add the 
following no Jeſs remarkable one, which is given by 
Ellis *. Frenou once expreſſed a deſire to ſee ſome proof 
of the execution which muſkets would do at a diſtance ; 
for which purpoſe, the ma-ines being then exerciſing at 
Hapace, he deſired that they might be ordered to fire at 
a canoe that happened to be paſſing by, and kill the man 
who was in her. When, inſtead of complying with his 
requeſt, its cruelty was urged, from the man having com- 
mitted ao crime, the chief replied, that he was only a 
ſlave, and his life of no value. 

On the iſland of Tongatabos, the gentlemen of the ſhip 
were introduced to a very great perſunage, whoſe name 
was Mareewagee, an old man, and held in greater venera- 
tion even than Poulabo, to whom he was related, having 


the very honourable appellation of Motoou Tonga uni- 
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verſally given him, and which ſignified the father of 
Tonga, or of his country, The diſtinctions of rank eſta- 
bliſhed in this country ſeem ſtill to be involved in much 
obſcurity. One day when Captain Cook and ſome of his 
officers were on ſhore, and the king was fat down with 
them at dinner, it was obſerved that he would neither 
eat nor drink. After ſome time this abſtinence was found 
to be occaſioned by the preſence of a female, whom, at 
the king's deſire, the captain had admitted to the dining 
party, and who appeared to be of ſuperior rank to the 
king himſelf. As ſoon as this great perſonage had dined, 
ſhe ſtepped up to the king, who put his hands to her 
feet, and then ſhe retired, He immediately dipped his 
fingers in a glaſs of wine, and then received the obei= 
ſance of all her followers. This was the only inſtance 
obſerved of his paying ſuch a mark of reverence to any 
perſon. | 

Poulaho introduced his ſon to Captain Coat, a youth of 
about 12 years of age, named Futtafaihe; which appears 
to be the general name of the royal family, When 
dinner was ſerved, the fon, though preſent, was not 
allowed to fit down with his father. The king was very 
ſoon reconciled to the Znghſh manner of cookery ; but 
his frequent dinners on board were probably more for the 
{ſake of what he had to drink, than f orthe food which 
he ate : he reliſhed the wine, could drink his bottle as 
well as any man, and was as cheerful over it. On ſhore 
he entertained his viſitors with a dance, and, to the ſur- 
priſe of every body, the unwieldy Poulaho endeavoured to 
vie with others in that active exerciſe. 

Captain Cook, in conſequence of an handſome preſent 
of the finer ſort of cloth, and ſome other things, which 
he had received from the young prince, invited him, to- 
gether with Mareewagee and his brother, an old chief na- 
med Toobou, who had been particularly attached to Capt. 
Furneaux on the former voyage, ſome other inferior 
chiefs, and two reſpectable old ladies of the firſt rank, 
on board his ſhip, On this occaſion, Mareewagee was 
dreſſed in a new piece of cloth, on the ſkirts of which 
were fixed fix pretty large patches of red feathers. This 
dreſs ſeemed to have been made on purpoſe for the viſit ; 
for, as ſoon as he got on board, he put it off, and pre- 
ſented it to the commander, When dinner was placed upon 
the table, not one of them would fit down, or eat a bit of 
any thing. On their entertainer expreſſing his ſurpriſe at 
this, they excuſed themſelves, by ſaying that they were 
all taboo, which word has a very comprehenſive meaning, 
but in general ſignifies that a thing is forbidden, Why 
they were laid under ſuch reſtraints at that time was not 
explained. At another time, Feenou, and a young chief, 
were taken on board the Reſolution to dinner, but when 
they ſaw the victuals, neither of them would taſte any, 
ſaying that they were taboo avy. However, after enquir- 
ing how the victuals had been dreſſed, and having found 
that no ava (water) had been uſed in cooking a pig and 
ſome yams, they both ſat down and made a very hearty 
meal. Being aſſured, likewiſe, that there was no water 
in the wine, they drank it without ſcruple. From 
whence it was conjectured, that, on ſome account or 
other, they were then forbidden the uſe of water ; or 
probably they did not like the water which the ſhip's com- 
panies made uſe of, it being taken out of ſome of their 
bathingplaces +; a circumſtance, which, one would think, 
ſhould have excited a ſtrong averſion to the uſe of it in 
dreſſing food, in every one whoſe imagination at all ope- 
rated on his appetite, In a walk which Captain Cook 
took with Omai, they fell in with half a dozen women in 
one place at ſupper, and obſerved that two of the company 
were fed. by the others. On enquiring the reaſon for 
which, they were told that theſe women were taboo 
mattee, which was afterward more fully explained; for 
one of the women, two months before, had waſhed the 
dead body of a chief, on which account ſhe was prohibit- 
ed touching with her hands any food for five months : 
the other had performed the like office to the corpſe of 


* Vol. I, page 116, 
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another perſon of inferior rank, which laid her under the 
like reſtriction for a ſhorter time. 

The entertainments given to the natives of this 
iſland, were a repetition of ſuch as had been performed 
at Hapaee, conſiſting in the various evolutions of the 
corps of marines, and in exhibitions of fire-works, 
the latter of which excited in theſe people the moſt 
rapturous delight; in return for which, a greater di- 
verſity of dances were performed by the Indians here than 
on the former iſland, together with feats of boxing and 
wreſtling; in both which exerciſes, not only boys, but 
even little girls engaged, and boxed with great obſtinacy. 
Some of the ſeamen entered the liſts with the natives 
in both theſe trials of ſkill, but were generally worſted. 

After Captain Coo had fully ſupplied the ſhips with 
every neceſſary, and had repaired the ſails, he waited ten 
days, to obſerve an eclipſe of the ſun; but it was very 
imperfectly viewed, owing to the micrometer belonging 
to the board of longitude being broken, and thereby 
rendered uſeleſs, and the weather proving foul and 
cloudy : but the diſappointement was of little conſe— 
quence, ſince the longitude of the place had been very 
fully determined by lunar obſervations, Captain Ceok's 
departure from this iſland was farther delayed for four 
days, for the ſake of being preſent at a public ſolemnity, 
which was called Natche, and was occaſioned by the 
ſon of Poulabo being initiated into the order of men, and 
acquiring certain privileges, among which, that of eating 
with his father was included. The cuſtom which pre- 
vails at Otaheite, of the ſon ſucceeding to his father's 
dignity as ſoon as he is born, ſeems to be unknown on 
the Friendly Jflands ; nor does it appear that any ceremony, 
which bears the ſmalleſt affinity to this of the Natche, 
is obſerved either at the Society Iſlands or at Otabeite, 
as Omai would then have been able to have thrown 
ſome light upon the ſubject; but no information was ob- 
tained from him: all that we are told reſpecting this 
ſingular cuſtom is what Captain Coat was himſelf a 
witneſs of, The ceremonies performed on this occa- 
fion continued two days. Many ſcruples were expreſſed 
at the attendance of Captain Coo; but when they 
found that his curioſity was too ſtrong to be reſtrained, 
they required of him that he ſhould conform to the 
cuſtom which the natives adhered to in their mode of 
dreſs ; that he ſhould be uncovered from the ſhoulders 
as low as the waiſt; that his hair ſhould be looſe and 


flowing over his ſhoulders; that he ſhould fit croſo- 


legged, and at certain times in the moſt humble poſ- 
ture, with down-caſt eyes, and hands locked together : 
and, notwithſtanding his ſtrict conformity to this ritual, 
there were ſome rites performed on the ſecond. day, 


which they would on no account permit him to be pre- 


ſent at, and of which they were extremely jealous leſt 
he ſhould gain a caſual glance. It appears to have been 
a ceremonial of ſtate and a ſolemn act of religion blended 
together ; to have been allegorical, ſuperſtitious, and in 
many reſpects mere unmeaning childiſh pageantry, ſuch 
as might be expected from the ſtagnant ſtate of ration- 
ality among theſe people. The ſervice began by a 
party of men chanting ſhort ſentences in a mournful 
tone, during a proceſſion in which 180 couple aſſiſted, 
moſt of whom were men of rank, bearing long poles, 
at the end of each of which a yam was affixed, which 
they piled up before a Morai, or burying-place, which 
is called in their country F:atozka, This ſeemed ſome- 
thing like an offering of the fruits of the earth to ſome 
divinity, or it might ſignify nothing more than a tribu- 
tary homage which the chiefs of the iſland paid to their 
prince; which latter interpretation is ſupported by the 
prince making a ceremonious repaſt on them the next 
day. This proceſſion was followed by a long oration 


delivered by a reſpectable old man. Many women of 


the firſt rank aſſiſted in ſome of the ceremonies, and 
were the only performers in others, among which was 
that of cloathing the prince; which latter may bring to 
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the mind of the learned reader the idea of a Reman youth 
putting on the tg virilis, if the d& of the perſon per- 
forming the ceremony is overlooked. A venerable per- 
ſonage, whom Captain C54 took for the chief prieſt of 
the iſland, fat on the right hand of the prince, and 
the king his father on the left. On the ſecond day, a 
kind of offering was made, which conſiſted of fith in 
a number of baſkets, Theſe were emptied into two 
heaps, one on the right, the other on the left hand of 
the prince, in exact alternate order; by which a ſan— 
guine interpreter of ajlegoric mytteries would pronounce 
deciſively, that theſe people meant to expreſs alike their 
reverence for religion and government. Whillt this was 
doing, a ſturdy fellow, who ſtood behind the reſt, at- 
tempted to ſnatch away each fith as it was preſented, and 
generally ſeized ſome ſmall part, which he threw beſide 
him, Having at length ſeized a whole one, a murmur 
of approbation from the ſurrounding multitude was 
heard, and the man deſiſted from attacking the fiſh 
which were afterward preſented. To this ſucceeded 
wreſtling and boxing matches. In the courſe of the 
two days ceremonies, many ſpeeches were delivered by 
different orators, and with very different cadences. 
The whole ſeemed ſuited to that ſolemnity and gravity 
of character which particularly diſtinguiſhes the natives 
of the Friendly [lands from the reſt of the inhabitants 
of the South-Sea diſtricts, The morning of the firſt 
and afternoon of the ſecond day, were employed in 
theſe public aCts either of royalty or religion ; at 
the concluſion of which, on a ſignal being given, the 
whole company ſtarted up, ran ſeveral! paces to the left, 
and then ſat down, with their backs to the prince and the 
few that remained with him. In this ceremony Captain 
Cook was a performer, who was defired not to look be- 
hind him : however, neither this injunction, nor the 
remembrance of Lot's wife, as he ſays, diſcouraged him 
from facing about; when he perceived that the prince 
had turned his back to the Morai, and learned that 
he was at that time admitted to the high honour of 
eating with his father, which had never been permitted 
to him before ; a piece of roaſted yam being preſented 
to each of them for that purpoſe ; which probably was 
the cauſe that all the people turned their backs to them 
at that time, as they always do ſo when their monarch 
eats. Some of the chiefs afterward acquainted Captain 
Cook, that in about three months a far more im por- 
tant and grand ſolemnity would be performed on the 
ſame account, when not only the tribute of Tengataboo, 
but that of Hapaee and all the other iſlands, would be 
brought to the prince, and confirmed more awefully 
by ſacrificing ten human victims from among the in- 
ferior order of the people. An horrid folemnity in- 
deed !” ſays Captain Cook, and which is a moſt ftrik- 
ing inſtance of the influence of gloomy and ignorant 
ſuperſtition over the minds of one of the moſt bene- 
volent and humane nations upon earth,” On enquiring 
into the reaſons for ſo barbarous a practice, they only 
ſaid that it was a neceſſary part of the Natche, and 
that if they omitted it, the deity would certainly deſtroy 
their king “. - 

When the captain had been nine days on the iſland, 
he made a diſtribution of the cattle which he intended 
to leave there, in hopes of ſtocking it with new ſpecies 
of quadrupeds, and furniſhing the inhabitants with a 
greater variety and abundance of food. To Poylaho he 
gave a bull and a cow, with two or three goats; to 
Mareewagee, a Cape ram and two ewes ; and to Feenou, 
a horſe and mare: at the ſame time inſtructing Omai 
to tell them, that no ſuch animals exiſted within ſe- 
veral month's ſail of their iſland; that they had been 
brought with great difficulty and trouble, on purpoſe 
that they might become uſeful to them, and that chere- 
tore they ought to be careful not to kill any of them, 
till they had multiplied conſiderably ; adding, that they 


and their poſterity ought to remember they had receiv- 


®* Cook's third voyage, I. 336—349. 
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ed theſe valuable gifts from the natives of Britain. 
The Tongatabootians however appeared to ſet no value on 
the ſheep; ſo that Captain Coo, before his departure, 
ordered them to be taken back to the ſhip, as they were 
in great danger of being deſtroyed by dogs, the breed of 
which animal had greatly encreaſed ſince the year 1773, 
when our navigator left ſome on the iſland, 

On the 11th of '7uly 1777, Captain Coo weighed 
anchor, and plied to the ea/{ward, ſtretching away for 
Middleburg, or Eva, as it is called by the inhabitants, 
another of the Friendly [fands, where he anchored at 8 
o'clock the next morning, on nearly the ſame ſpot which 
had been his ſtation in the year 1773, and which he then 
named Engliſh Read. Here he put on ſhore the ram and 
two ewes of the Cape of Good Hope breed of ſheep, 
which he had taken from Tengatabss; and, as no dogs 
were on this iſland, the proſpect of ſtocking it with a 
breed of ſheep was much more favoureble than on the 
other ſpot. Whilſt ſurveying the delightful proſpect 
which the extenſive plains and meailows on the north- 
weſtern fide of the iſland exhibited, he could not help 
flattering himſelf with the pleaſing idea, that ſome fu— 
ture navigator would, from the ſame ſtation, behold the 
country ſtocked with cattle which were originally brought 
to theſe iſlands by the ſhips from Auglaud; and that the 
completion of this fingle benevolent purpoſe, indepen- 
dently of all otner conſiderations, would ſufficiently mark 
to poſterity, that his voyages had not been uſeleſs to the 
general intereſts of humanity. Our commander planted 
a pine-apple, and ſowcd the feeds of melons and other 
vegetables; and, as a reward for his former attentions 
in this way, a diin of turnips was ferved up at his table, 
which was the produce of the ſceds left there on his laſt 
voyage. 

Omai, as we have already obſerved, was a great favo- 
rite with Feenou, and, as he was carei{icd by the people 
in general, he became much .nclined to ſtay and ſettle 
among them; to induce aim to which, he was offered to 
be made the chief of this ifland ; but Captain Co 
diſcountenanced it, not becauſe he thought that Cmai 
would do better for himſelf in his native iſland, but as 
he could on no account fail of reſtoring him to that ſpot, 
now that he had brought him ſo near to it. 

Whilſt on this iſland, an Indian fitting very uncon- 
cerned, and looking on amidſt the croud of people which 
ſurrounded the market-place on ſhore, was on a ſudden 
attacked by thrce or four people armed with clubs; with 
one blow they fractured his ſkull in a terrible manner, 
and with another broke his thigh ; nor would they have 
ſtopped here, if the ſeamen had not interpoſed, though 
they left him without any ſigns of life. The cauſe of 
this violence was found to have ariſen from the man 
having been diſcovered in a ſituation rather indelicate 
with a woman who was taboo'd, which ſignified, as was 
afterward explained, that ſhe belonged to another perſon, 
who was rather ſuperior in rank to her gallant ; from 
whence it appeared how theſe people treat ſuch infideli- 
ties. The female offender only received a ſlight beat- 
ing for her tranſgreſſion k. Notwithſtanding this in- 
ſtance of cruel revenge, Captain Coo deſcribes the na- 
tives as in their countenances very remarkably expreſſing 
that abundant mildneſs and good-nature which they 
poſſeſs; and are entirely free from that ſavage keenneſs 
which marks nations in a barbarous ſtate. ** One would, 
indeed,“ continues he, “ be apt to fancy that they had 
been bred up under the ſevereſt reſtrictions, to acquire 
an aſpect ſo ſettled, and ſuch a command of their paſſions, 
as well as ſtrictneſs in conduct: but they are at the ſame 
time frank, cheerful, and good-humoured, though ſome- 
times their chiets put on a degree of gravity, and ſuch 
a ſcrious air as becomes ſtiff and aukward, and has an 
appearance of reſerve. 

Theſe Indians underſtood barter, which they called 
Fukkatiu; and perhaps,” ſays Captain Cot, “ no nation 
in the world traffics with more honeſty and leſs diſtruſt. 
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They might always be ſafely permitted to examine the 
goods on board the ſhips, and to hand them about one 
to another; and they put the ſame confidence in their 
gueſts : if either party repented of his bargain, the 
goods were re- exchanged with mutual conſent and good- 
humour, Upon the whole, they ſeem poſſeſſed of many 
of the excellent qualities which adorn human nature, 
as, induſtry, ingenuity, perſeverance, affability, and per- 
naps other virtues, which no opportunity offered of ob- 
ſerving. Notwithſtanding this eulogium, Captain CY 
immediately adds, what is rather difficult to reconcile 
with It, that thoſe of all ages and of both ſexes were ad- 
dicted to thieving to an uncommon degree : but in their 
general intercourſe with one another, there was no reafon 
to think that thefts happen more frequently, perhaps lets 
ſo, than, in other countries, the diſhoneſt practices of 
whoſe worthleſs individuals, are not ſuppoſed to au- 
thoriſe any indiſcriminate cenſure on the whole body of 
the people. Great allowances ſhould be made for the 
foibles of theſe poor Indians of the Pacific Ocean, hoſe 
minds were overpowered with the glare of objects equally 
new to them as they were captivating, Sicaling, among 
the civilized nations of the world, may well be conſidered 
as denoting a character deeply ſtained with moral turpi- 
tude, with avarice unreſtrained by the known rules of 
right, and with profligacy producing extreme indigence, 
and neglecting the allowable means of relieving it. But 
at the Friendiy and other iſlands, the thefts ſo frequently 
committed by the natives, may be fairly traced to lels 
culpable motives : they ſeemed to ariſe ſolely from an in- 
tenſe curioſity, or defire to poſſeſs ſomething which they 
had not been accuſtomed to before, and belonging to 
a ſort of people ſo different from themſelves +.” 

Nothing can be a ſtronger-proof of the humanity of 
theſe people, than the concern they ſhew for the dead. 
They have a common ſaying, “ that their mourning is 
not in words but in deeds.” The variety of painful and 
lacerating operations, which they inflict upon them- 
ſelves, on the death of their relations, conveys an idea 
of ſuch rigorous diſcipline as muſt require either an un- 
common degree of affliction, or the groſſeſt ſuperſtition, 
to draw forth ; but it is certain, that the latter has no 
{mall ſhare in theſe acts of mortification.— There is not 
a more ancient cuſtom handed down to us, than that 
of cutting the body to expreſs grief and diſtreſs of 
mind. In the code of laws delivered by Moſes to the 
lſraelites, 1400 years before the Chriſtian æra, this prac- 
tice is expreſsly forbidden to that people: Ye ſhall 
not cut yourſelves, nor make any baldneſs between 
the eyes for the dead.“ Deuteronomy, xiv. 1. Hence 
it may be ſuppoſed that this rite prevailed in Egypt, 
from whence the Jes derived moſt of thoſe propenſities 
which were inhibited by their great legiſlator, We are 
told likewiſe in the book of Kings, of the prieſts of Baal 
wounding themſelves, after they had long waited, in vain, 
for the ſupernatural intervention of their idol. D' Arwieus 
informs us, that the modern Arabs retain the ſame 
cuſtom, and that the part they chiefl» wound is their 
arms. The difference in the practice, as now prevailing 
in the South Sea iſlands and in Arabia, ſeems to be, that 
in the firſt, none but the women make ule of it; and in the 
latter, it is confined to the men, and is generally uſed to ex- 
preſs their deſperate paſſion for ſome favourite miſtreſs. 

Among the friendly Iſlanders, when any one labours 
under ſome grievous diſeaſe, and thinks himſelf in danger 
of dying, he cuts off one of his little fingers, and pre- 
ſents it as a ſort of ſacrifice to the deity, in hopes there- 
by of obtaining the recovery of his health, There was 
ſcarcely one in ten of them, who did not appcar depriv- 
ed of one or both of theſe fingers. Sometimes they cut 
ſo cloſe, that they encroach upon the bone of the hand, 
which joins to the amputated finger; and Captain Coo 
relates that it is common for the lower claſs of people to 
cut off a joint of their little finger, on account of the 
lickneſs of the chiefs to whom they belong f. 
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The men are all circumciſed, or rather ſuperciſed, as 
the operation conſiſts in cutting off a {mall piece of the 
fore-ſkin at the upper part, which by that means is 
rendered incapable ever after of covering the glans. 
This does not appear to be a religious rite, but to be 
practiſed from a principle of cleanlineſs. The king is 
neither circumciſed nor punctured, 

The ceremony of touching the king's foot, it ſhould 
ſeem, is what he cannot refuie to any of the people on 
the iſland who choole to pay him that homage, which is 
called Moe Moe; for the common people frequently 
expreſſed their deſire of doing it whilſt he was walking, 
upon which he always ſtopped, and held up one of his 
feet behind him, till they had performed the ceremony. 
The hand, after being thus applied to the foot of the 
chief, is held to be impure until waſhed, and mult not 
touch any kind of food. This interdiction, in a country 
where water is ſcarce, would ſeem to be attended with 
ſe:ne inconvenience; but the people are never at a loſs 
for a ſuccedancum, and a piece of any juicy plant, which 
can with eaſe be procured on the ſpot, being rubbed 
on it, ſerves for the purpoſe of puritication as well as 
waſhing with water. When the hands are in this ſtate, 
they call it Taboo rend; the latter of which is their 
word for hand. If the king ſhould happen to go into 
an houſe belonging to a ſubject, that houſe would be 
T':4;0, and could never more be inhabited by the owner : 
ſo that wherever the king travels, there are particular 
hoſes for his reception. 

Upon enguiring whether any account had been pre- 
ſerved among them of the arrival of Tafmar's ſhips, it 
was found that his hiſtory had been handed down to 
the pretent race from their anceſtors with an accuracy 
which maiks that oral tradition may ſometimes be de- 
pended upon ; for they deſcribed the two ſhips as re- 
1: mbling the Reſelution and Diſcovery, their having ſtayed 
but a few days, and their removing from that {tation to 
Annamacka ; and, by way of informing the enquirers how 
Jong ago this had happened, they mentioned the name of 
the Fuitafuihe who was then king, and of thoſe who had 
ſucceeded, down to Poulaho, who is the fifth ſince that 
period, the firſt having been an old man at the time of 
the arrival of the ſhips. From which circumſtance it 
appeared, that the order of ſucceſſion to the crown has 
not been interrupted, and that the Futtafaihes ( Poulaho 
being only an addition, to diſtinguiſh the king trom the 
reſt of his family) have reigned in a direct line for at 
leaſt 135 years. EI EE 

Captain Cer% took his departure from the Friendly 
Tlands on the 17th of Truly 1777, having continued at 
one or other of them between two and three months. 
In the night betw*en the 20th and 21ſt, being then in 
the latitude of 22* 5“ S. an ecliple of the moon was 
obſerved. On the $th of Augu/t, a ſmall inconſiderable 
:iNand, about five or ſix miles in extent, was ſeen; but 
the ſhips being in no want of refreſhments, it was not 
thought adviſeable to explore it: two canoes, one Carry- 
ing ſeven and the other eight men, put off; they ap- 
proached to within about piſtol ſhot of the Refo/ution, 
but could not be prevailed upon to go nearer, Their 
language was found to be the ſame as the Otaheitean, and 
Omai exerted all his eloquence to prevail upon them to 
venture on board. The name of the iſland, as given by 
theſe Indians, is Toabouai eit lies in lat. 23? 25 S. long. 
149% 23 W. Four days after paſſing this. iſland, that 
of Otaheite appeared. At firſt the ſhips touched on the 
ſouthern ſide, and continued there ſome days, but on the 
24th of Auguft they both came to an anchor in the wel]- 
known port of Matavar. 

Theſe people, though ſuſceptible of ſtrong impreſ- 
ſions for the moment, appear incapable of any laſting 
attachments; they ſeemed ſcarcely to recognize mai, the 
only man of their race who had returned to thoſe iſlands 
after having viſited Europe. They ſhewed no ſatisfaction 
at his arrival in ſafety, no curioſity to learn his adven- 
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tures from his own mouth : nor was his conſequence 
raiſed by his travels, although they entertained the moſt 
reverential ſentiments of thoſe ſuperior beings with whom 
he had been aſſociated. But what neither perſonal affec. 
tion, curioſity, nor a propenſity to admire, were capable of 
exciting, ſelf-intereſt inſtantaneouſly effected: for, no 
looner was it known that he poſſeſſed vaſt ſtore of thoſe 
comme d ties which were molt prized in that country, 
partict ].rly red feathers, than the greateſt chiefs, and even 
the ki; himſelf, were diſpoſed to careſs and admire him. 
It is it ſurprifing, that a native of a country in which 
every ndividual remains immoveably fixed to that rank 
and | ation into which he happens to be born, ſhould feel 
ſuch a propenſity to mix with thoſe of his own level, 
as 10 viciſhtudes of fortune, or accidental changes of 
ſituation, ſhould be capable of abating. The propelling 
force of nature was ſtill ſtrong in Omai; and though, 
whilſt he converſed with Europeans, it might not have 
been always conſpicuous, it was not really repelled, and, 
to a nice obſetver, might be traced in his attachments and 
intimacies whillt in England; but when returned to a 
country, fo exact a tranicript of his own, all his early 
prepullefhons and habits recovered their former aſcen- 
dency over him, he made no account of the elevation to 
which he had riten, and was eager to fink into his former 
condition. To gratity the with of his heart, almoſt as 
ſoon as he went on ſhure he chanced to meet with one 
of his tiſters, who had married during his abſence : her 
huſband tound it much his intereſt to recommend himſelf 
to a relation, whom ſome of the greateſt among Eurepe- 
ans had delighted to honour ; and Omar, in gratifying 
his own humour, preſently loſt fight of his intereſt. 
Thoſe rare and precious largeſſes, which he had received 
from his noble and generous patrons, with a deſign that 
he ſhould, by a proper diſplay and communication of 
them, procure to bimſelf reſpect and conſequence among 
the Indian chiefs, were laviſhed away upon a few inſig- 
nificant individuals, who thus became poſſeſſed of va- 
luables, which the greateſt chiefs on the iſland could not 
obtain: he therefore preſently dwindled into that inſig— 
niſicance, which ſeemed congenial to his character and 
diſpoſition. | | 

When the ſhips firſt arrived, the report ſoon ſpread 
over the cuuntry, that they had red feathers on board, 
which, of all others, is the commodity in greateſt eſti- 
mation among theſe Indians; and a number of canoes got 
alongfide the ſhips the next morning, crowded with 
people, and bringing hogs and fruit.“ At firſt,” ſays 
Captain Cc, a quantity of feathers, not greater than 
what might be got from a femtit, would purchaſe a hog 
of forty or fifty pounds weight; but, as the whole ſhips 
crews were poilclled of ſome of theſe precious articles, they 
fell in their value five hundred per cent. before night *.“ 
From hence it ſhould ſeem, that as great an attention 
was not paid at this time, in eſtabliſhing wholeſome re- 
gulations with reſpect to barter, as had been ſo uſefully 
adhered to on the firſt voyage : however, red feathers 
continued to preſerve their ſuperiority over every other 
commodity. Some of the natives would not part with 
an hog unleſs they received an axe in exchange; but 
nails, beads, and the catalogue of trinkets, which du- 
ring the former voyages had ſo great a run, were now 
ſo much deſpiſed, that few would deign even to look at 
them. 

It was ſoon learned that two ſhips, which afterward 
were found to be Spaniſh, and to have come from the port 
of Lima, had twice been here, and had anchored in a 
bay on the eaſtern fide of the iſland, called by the natives 
Oheitepeha, ſince Captain Cook's laſt viſit in the year 1774, 
and had left ſome hogs, dogs, goats, a ram, and a very 
fine bull on the iſland. The females of the two latter 
ſpecies, doubtleſs died on the voyage, and fruſtrated the 
deſign of ſpreading the breed, They had built a wooden 
houſe, with materials which they had brought ready 
prepared, as every plank was numbered. Oa their firſt 
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viſit, they left behind them two prieſts, a boy ſervant, 
and another man, taking with them an equal number of 
the natives. After an ab ſence of about ten months, as 
Was conjectured, the ſame ſhips returned, and brought 
back two of the natives, the other two having died at 
Lima. Their ſtay on this ſecond viſit was but ſhort : 
they took back their own people, but left the houſe 
ſtanding, of which the natives had been fo extremely 
careful, that they encloſed it with a ſhed, to preſerve it 
from the weather. This houſe conſiſted of two ſmall 
rooms, in the inner of which were a bedſtead, a table, 
a bench, ſome old hats, and other trifles, of which the 
natives ſeemed to be no leſs careful than of the houſe 
itſelf. There were ſcuttles all round this building, 
which ſerved as air-holes; and perhaps they were alto 
meant to fire from with muſkets, if ever it thould have 
been found neceſſary. At a little diſtance from the front, 
ſtood a wooden croſs, on the tranſverſe part of which 
was cut the following inſcription : * Chri/tus vincit;“ 
and on the perpendicular part, “ Caralus Tertins Im- 
perat. 1774. On the other ſide of the poſt, Captain 
Cook preſerved the memory of the prior viſits of the 
Engliſh, by inſcribing, “ Georgius Tertius Rex, Anms 
1707, 1769, 1773, 1774, ef 1777. The commodore 
died whilſt the two ſhips lay in ie bay, on their firſt ar- 
rival, and his grave was pointed out by the natives. 
The prieſts do not appear to have acted the part of mil- 
ſionaries toward the natives, as no. leſſons of religion 
were found, upon enquiry, to have been inculcated among 
them. Perhaps the want of a common medium of lan- 
guage, and the impalpable volatility of the national cha- 
rater, ſoon convinced the zealous fathers, that ail ſuch 
attempts would be utterly unavailing. However the Spa- 
niards ſeemed to have taken great pains to ingratiate 
themſelves with the natives, who, upon every occaſion, 
mentioned them with cxpreſſions of the warmeſt eſteem 
and veneration. Thus far the conduct of theſe voyagers 
appears to be highly reſpectable and meritorious z but a 
delite to exalt their own country in the eſtimation of theſe 
Indians, ſunk themſelves to the loweſt pitch of degra- 
dation, by cauſing them to have recourſe to the meaneſt 
and moſt contemptible falſhoods. One of the Spaniards, 
who was left on the iſland, was known to the natives by 
the name of MHateema. From the accounts which were 
given of him, he ſeems to have been a perſon who had 
ſtudied the language of the country, and to have ſpoken 
it at leaſt well enough to have been underſtood, He avail- 
ed himſelf of theſe advantages, to impreſs upon the minds 
of the iſlanders the moſt exalted ideas of the greatnels of the 
Spaniſh nation; the more fully to accomplith which, he 
endeavoured to make them think meanly of the Exgliſb. 
He even went ſo far as to aflure theſe people, that the 
ſtrangers, whom they had conceived fo highly of, no 
longer exiſted as an independent nation ; that Pretane 
(Great Britain) was only a ſmall iſland, which they, the 
Spaniards, had utterly deſtroyed ; and as for Captain 
Cook, they had met him at ſea, and with a few ſhot Rag 
ſunk his ſhip, and every ſoul in her, to the bottom ! 
For the credit of the prieſthood, we muſt add, that this 
deceiver was not of that fraternity, in whoſe breaſts a 
ſpirit of detraction can ſurely never be cheriſhed : but 
in the company of ſuch holy fathers, who could have 
imagined, that a Jayman ſhould be found hardy enough 
to propagate ſuch ſcandalous fictions No clear account 
could be obtained of the time when the Spanzards arrived, 
how long they ſtayed, and when they departed, "y The 
more we enquired into this matter, lays Captain Cook, 
* the more we were convinced of the inability of moiſt 
of theſe people to remember or note the time when paſt 
events happened, eſpecially if it exceeded twenty, or even 
ten months *. It does not appear, from what has been 
ſaid concerning the inhabitants of the Friendly Iſlands, 
that they reſemble the Otahciteaus in this inattention to 


mark the preciſe period of time which has been dil- 


tinguiſhed by remarkable occurrences, It thould ſeem, 
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however, by the date of the inſcription upon the croſs, 
and from the information obtained from the moſt intel - 
ligent of the natives, that theſe two ſhips arrived in the 
year 1774, ſoon after the Reſolution and Adventure left 
Matavai Bay, which was in May that year, One of 
the Indians, who had accompanied the Spaniards to 
a4 was ſcen, who ſpoke a few Spaniſh words very 
adly, 

Poor Oberta, who had appeared with ſuch eclat when 
this country was firſt viſited, was now no more. The 
decline of her conſequence was ſpoken of when the En- 
deavour touched here in the year 1769, and her fortunes 
appear to have become ſtill worſe, when the Reſolution 
arrived four years afterward. Bv* though ſhe kept her- 
{elf very private, yet her regard for a lieutenant on board 
the Reſolution, who had been particularly noticed by her 
on the former voyage, induced her to pay him a viſit 
then: but, alas the was then ſtripped of all thoſe in- 
ſignia of greatneſs, which had once rendered her con— 
{picuous in ſtory, and auguſt even in the eyes of Eu- 
ropeans. She complained to her favourite that ſhe was 
tectee, (poor) and had not an hog to give her friends, 
Thoſe on whom fortune frowns, ſeldom receive long 
viſits ; and poor Oberea would have been totally forgot- 
ten, it, on the return of the Reſolution, in April the next 
year, the fame of the red feathers, which had been 
procured at the Friendly Iſlands, had not drawn her 
trom her retreat, and urged her, pover:y-ſtricken as ſhe 
was, to pay a viſit to her former intimates, Concluding 
that it was proper to renew her acquaintance with a 
gift, ſhe found means to bring with her two hogs, which 
were preſented to the captain, Even thus obſcured, 
ſome veſtiges of her former greatneſs remained. Ac- 
cording to Mr. For/ter, ſhe yet retained “ an eye to 
threaten and command,” as well as a free and noble 
deportment. Her ſtay on board was but ſhort, as her 
former conſequence was vaniſhed, Having made parti- 
cular enquiries after her friends in the Endeavour, and 
received ſome preſents of feathers, to procure which, ſhe 
very frankly told them, was the object of her viſit, ſhe 
returned on ſhore in her canoe +, To ſuch an one 
death muſt bring a welcome relief, when that which 
makes it life to live is loft. 

On this iſland they met with the young man, whom 
Captain Coat had taken with him from Ulietea, in the 
year 1773, and brought back the year following, aftec 
he had been on board the ſhip about ſeven months, and 
who was then called Oedidee or Mabine. The admiralty 
board had ſent ſome cloaths for his uſe, which however 
he declined wearing after a few days, preferring the garb 
of his own country: to this preſent the captain added a 
cheſt of tools, and a few other articles. 

The live-ſtock deſtined for this iſland, in order to be 
fruitful, and, by multiplying, to repleniſh it, were a 
peacock and hen, which the Earl of B-/borough had en- 
truſted to the care of Captain Cost; a gander and three 
geeſe, a drake and four ducks : the geeſe and ducks be- 
gan to breed before the ſhips ſailed. The gander which 
Captain Wallis had given to Oberea ten years before, was 
{till alive and in health. The hogs left on the iſland hy 
the Spaniards had greatly improved the original breed ; 
goats were alſo tolcrably plentiful. The Spaniards had 
alſo brought two or three ſorts of dogs, the multiplying 
of which was rather a nuiſance than a benefit to the 
iſland. Captain Coo preferring the Spaniſh bull to that 
which he had brought, ſent the three cows which he 
had on board to him, in hopes of improving the breed. 
An Englih ram and ewe, and three Cape ewes, were put 
on ſhore ; but what moſt of all delighted and aftoniſhed 
theſe people, was an horſe and mare, which the captains 


| Cook and Clerke mounted, and rode upon round the plain 


of Matavai, to the very great ſurpriſe of a vaſt concourſe 
of people, who attended on the occaſion, gazing upon 
them with as much wonder as if they had been centaurs. 


Ihe Indians were prodigiouſly ſtruck with the uſe 
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which was made of theſe animals; and the appear- 
ance of a man mounted upon an horſe, ſeemed to 
impreſs them with a more exalted idea of the greatneſs 
of other nations, than all the variety of novelties, 
which their Zuropean viſiters had made them ac- 
quainted with, Both the horſe and mare were in good 
caſe, and looked extremely weil. The trouble and 
vexation that attended bringing this living cargo thus 
far, is ſcarcely to be conceived ; “ but,” ſays Captain 
5, * the ſatisfaction which I felt, in having been 
ſo fortunate as to fulfil his Majeſty's humane delign, 
in ſending ſuch valuable animals, ſatisfied me *.” The 
frequent viſits which had been made to this iſland, ſeemed 
to have created a perſuaſion among the natives, that the 
inte! courſe would be kept up. tee, the king, there- 
fore ({ricily enjoined Captain Cook to requelt, in his name, 
the Lavee rahie no Pretane (King of Great Britain) to 
ſend him, by the next ſhips, red teathers, and the birds 
ther produce them, axcs, half a dozen muſkets, with 
powder and ſhot; and, by no means, to forget horſes. 
He requeited the captain to take home with him a {mall 
Trahah, or war canoe, about fifteen feet long, as 
the only preſent which he could ſend, worthy his Ma- 
jeſty's acceptance, It was double, and ſeemed to have 
been built for the purpoſe; but, as 1t was too Jarge to be 
taken on board, this well- meant intention was fruf- 
trated. 

01 introduce! Captain Cook to his father, where he 
found ſome people employed in dreſfing two girls with a 
prodigious quantity of fine cloth, after a very fingular 
faſhion. The one end of each piece of cloth, of which 
there were a good many, was held over the heads of the 
girls, whilſt the remainder was wrapped round their 
bodies, under the arin-pits. Then the upper ends were 
let fall, and hung down in folds to the ground, over the 
other, io as to bear ſome reſemblance to a circular hoop 
petticoat. Atterward, round the outſide of all, were 
wrapped ſeveral pieces of different coloured cloth, which 
conliderably encreafed the ſize, fo that it was not leſs 
than five or ſix yards in circuit; and the weight of this 
fingular attire was as much as the poor girls could ſup- 
port. To each were hung two taames, or breaſt- plates, 
by way of enriching the whole, and giving it a pictu- 
reſque appearance. (See a repreſentation of this curious 
adorning in the plate, from Mr. Webber's drawing.) 
Thus equipped, they were conducted on board the fhip, 
together with ſeveral hogs and a quantity of fruit, which, 


with the cloth, was a preſent to Captain Coax from Oteb's 


father. 

During the whole time that the ſhips continued at 
this iſland, the friendly intercourſe with the natives was 
never once ſuſpended by any untoward accident, nor was 
there a their committed which deſerved to be mention» 
ed. Unacquainted, as theſe Indians are, with the reſine- 
ments of poliſhed nations, their king, in one inſtance, 
diſcovered a knowledge in the mode of levying taxes, 
which might vie with the addreſs in ways and means of 
a modern European financier. He cauled a little houſe 
or two to be erected near the poſt on ſhore, where ſome 


of his people conſtantly kept watch, guarding their vi- 


ſiters at night from thieves, and every morning collecting 
contributions from ſuch girls as had private connections 
with the ſeamen ; fo that a ſource of revenue was drawn 
from this intercourſe. W hilit the ſhips continued here, an 
opportunity occurred of obſerving the {tate of parties at 
that time. The neighbouring iſland of Eimeo, which 
was in ſome meaſure ſubordinate, had received a ſupreme 
governor, Or 4 king, from Otabeite, who by the intrigues 
of Maheine, a great lord on Eimeo, was murdered, and 
the regal dignity aſſumed by the murderer. As this had 
happened about the time of the arrival of Captain Coz, 
an aſſembly of the chiefs of Otanerte was ſoon after con- 
vened, to deliberate on the meaſures to be taken in con- 
ſequence of this regicide and uſurpation. At this meet- 
ing our commander was preſent, The ſubject of debate 
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was, whether war fhould be waged againſt Eimes, At 
firſt the proceedings were very orderly, and only one 
perſon ſpoke at a time ; but a difference of opinion pre- 
vailing, the parties grew warm, and the captain expected 
that the meeting would have terminated in the ſame 
manner as is common at a Poliſh diet: but the contend. 
ing great men ccoled as faſt as they had heated, and 
order was reſtored, War was at length determined 
upon, but whether by a majority of votes, or by what 
other deciſion, we are not told. It ſhould ſeem, that in this 
aſſembly the king makes no very conſpicuous figure, and 
that the power is veſted in the body of chiefs. Applica- 
tion was immediately made to our commander, ſoliciting 
him to join his force to that of the iſland; but he de- 
clined being anyways a party, f.iying that he was unac- 
quainted with the merits of the diſpute; and, as the 
people of Eimes had never ottended him, he could not 
think of committing any hoſtilities againſt them. Towha, 
a relation of Or, was generaliſhmo of the forces, and 
commander of the fleet to be ſent againſt Eimes; and no 
ſooner was war determined upon, than he killed a man 
of the lowelt claſs of the people, to be ſacrificed to the 
Eaioza, or tutclar divinity of the iſland, whoſe name, 
they faid, was Oer, to implore his aſſiſtance againſt the 
enemy. M. de Bougainville, on the authority of Autorou, 
had ajlerted that the offering of human ſacrifices was a 
part of the religious inſtitutions of this iſland, and the 
fact was now fully proved. Captain Czz#, Mr. Ander- 
ſen, and Mr. Lebber, obtained the ready aſſent of Otzo 
to be preſent; who only requeſted that the ſeamen might 
be kept at a diſtance z. ſo that nothing of the ſcrupuloſity 
which prevailed at Tongataboo, in admitting ſtrangers to 
be witnefles of their rites, was diſcovered on this occa- 
tion. A chief prieſt, and three who appeared to be of 
inferior order, with ſome attendants or aftiſtants, officiated, 
at this ſolemnity, but not a woman was ſeen among the 
ſpectators. As in the ceremonies at Tongatabso, fo here, 
the king appeared to be at leaſt as much the object ad- 
dreſſed as the divinity. This ſolemnity is called Poore 
Earee, or chiefs prayer; and the victim who is offered up, 
Tuata taboo, or conſecrated man. It is held to be an ei- 
ſential ceremony, whenever a poor wretch is ſacrificed, 
for the chief prieſt (who appears without his habit of 
ceremony on this occafion) to take out the left eye, 
which he preſents to the king, holding it to his mouth, 
which he defires him to open : but, inſtead of putting 
it in, he immediately withdraws it. This they call 
eati ig the man, or food for the chief:“ **And perhaps,” 
ſays Captain Cat, „we may obſerve here ſome traces 
of former times, when the dead body was really feaſted 
upon +.” Some hair is likewiſe pulled off the head of 
the ſacrifice, and being wrapped up in a green leaf, is 
preſented to the king. During ſome part of the ccre- 
monies, a #:ngfiſher making a noiſe in the trees, Otoo 
turned to Captain Cook, ſaying that it was the Eatoba, 
and ſeemed to conſider it as a good oinen, After ſeveral 
ceremonies performed over the dead body, it was at 
length buried in a hole dug for the purpoſe; and a 
lean haif-ſtarved dog was afterward killed, by twiſting 
his neck, and ſuffocating him. Then ſucceeded many 
myſterious rites with the entrails, the heart, liver, and 
kidneys. The next day other ceremonies were per- 
formed; and a pig was ſacrificed, cleaned, and the 
entrails taken out. Theſe happened to have a conſi- 
derable ſhare of thoſe convulſive motions, which often 
appear in different parts after an animal is killed; and 
this was conſideted by the ſpectators as a very favour- 
able omen to the expedition, on account of which the 
ſacrifices had been offered, =And here we cannot 
hut admire the ſtriking ſimilarity in the effects of ſuper- 
ſtition on the human mind, in every period of time 
and in every country, Auguring from the flight and 
cry of birds was held in high veneration among the 
Greeks and Romans; and to decide upon the event of 


an enterprize, by conſulting the entrails of a beaſt ſa- 


* Cook's third voyage, II, 23, 53, 75. 
A 


+ Id, II. 44. 
crificed, 
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crificed, was the conſtant practice in times of remote 
antiquity: nor was any important undertaking ever 
entered upon, until the people were firſt led to believe 
that the Gods were propitious, on the favourable re- 
ort of the ſoothſayers on inſpecting the victims *, 

The practice of offering human ſacrifices is very 
general upon the South-Sea iſlands: there could be no 
doubt of its prevailing on the Friendly lands, and it 
will ſoon be found to make a part of the ſuperſtition 
of the Sandwich Iſlands. At Otaheite, there is the greateſt 
reaſon to think that this horrid rite is frequently per- 
formed; for, on a platform adjoining to the Morai, 
which was the ſcene of theſe ceremonies, Captain Cook 
counted 49 ſkulls of former victims; and, as none of 
them had ſuffered any conſiderable change from the 
weather, it may be inferred that no great length of 
time had elapſed ſince they had been offered upon this 
altar of blood . 

In the year 1774, the Otaheiteans carried on a war 
againſt the little iſland of Eimes; but the cauſe of the 
difference which then aroſe, could not be diſtinctly 
known. At this time three parties divided the people 
of Otaheite ; one was ſtrenuous for carrying on the 
war; another no ways interfered in it; and a third 
openly declared themſelves friends to Mabeine. At the 
head of che firſt was Towha ; but, ſtrange as it may 
appear, Ctoo countenanced the laſt, Captain Cao con- 
cluding, from the difſentions and diſunion which pre- 
vailed, that the expedition would prove unſucceſsful, 
ventured to predict to Towha, that ſuch would be the 
termination of it; and before the ſhips quitted the 
iſland, he was found to have been in the right, The 
men of Eimes received the invaders with great firm- 
neſs, killed many of their chiefs, among whom was 
Toubourai-tamaide, of whom much was ſaid in Captain 
Cook's firſt voyage. Towha remonſtrated in vain to Ot 
for a reinforcement, ſo that the armament was ſoon 
obliged to return home diſgraced and diſcomfited. 

On the 27th of September, the two ſhips quitted the 
iſland, and touched no more there during the voyage. 
The commander paid a ſhort viſit to the neighbouring 
iſland of Eimeo, and became acquainted with the am- 
bitious chief who had acquired the government of it. 
Here he found an excellent harbour, where he remained 
a few days longer than he intended, on account of the 
natives having ſtolen two of his goats, which no remon- 
ſtrances could obtain the reſtitution of, When Omai 
was conſulted what method ſhould be adopted to recover 
them, he adviſed that the captain ſhould go with a party 
of men into the country, and ſhoot every foul be ſhould 
meet with: from whence it ſhould ſeem, that theſe 
iflanders have no more tendernels for the lives of their 
fellow- Indians, inhabiting a different ſpot from them- 
ſelves, and are no leſs ſanguinary in their mode of chaſti- 
ſing a tranſgteſſion, than the moſt unfeeling ſailor on 
board an European ſhip. However a more humane, but 
an equally decifive method was adopted : the commander 
cauſed ſome of their houſes to be ſet on fire, and deſtroy- 
ed ſeveral of their canoes. After two days ſpent in ſuch 
acts of hoſtility, the ſecreted animals were reſtored, but 
not until more loſs and injury had been ſuſtained by the 
natives, than the deſcent of Towya's forces had occa- 
ſioned. | 


It had been the intention of Captain Coat to ſettle 
Omai at the iſland of Ulietea, where he had been poſſeſſ- 
ed of ſome land, which he had loſt by the Bolabolan in- 
vaſion ; but it was not, doubted that the weight and 
conſequence Which his friends poſſeſſed, would have 
procured to him a reſtitution of this, his patrimonial in- 
heritance. But Omat was too much of a patriot to 
compromiſe matters with the invaders of his country, 
and expected to be put into poſſeſſion by force of arms 
and, as he could not be prevailed upon to renounce that 
idea, Captain Coo# gave up the thought of ſettling him 
at Ulietea, and fixed upon Huaheine as the proper place, 
where he arrived on the 12th of CGHoler. On landing, 
Omai made an offering to the Eatuo, as Tupia had before 
done; and a ſet ſpeech was delivered by one of his friends, 
which was dictated by him. In this prayer, he did not 
forget his friends in England, nor thoſe who had brought 
him ſafe back. The Earee rahie no Pretane, the Earl of 
Sandwich, Toote (Cook), Tatee (Clerke), were diſtinctly 
mentioned, After this ceremony was performed, Capt. 
Cook introduced the buſineſs of ſettling Omai on that 
iſland, and the chiefs readily conſented to allot him a 
piece of ground on the ſhore, near the harbour, the extent 
of which was about 200 yards, and ſomewhat more in 


him a ſmall houſe, in which he might ſecure the Eu- 
repcan commodities which were his property; and ſome 
hands were employed in making a garden for his uſe, 
planting vines, ſhaddocks, pine-apples, melons, and the 
ſceds of ſeveral other vegetable articles, all of which his 
friends had the pleaſure to obſerve in a flouriſhing ſtate 
before they left the iſland. He now began to ſee the 
| folly of his conduct at Oraheite, and to aſſume a prudent 
circumſpection. He found here a brother, ſiſter, and a 
brother-in-law. No ſooner did Omai become a domeſtic 
man, than he conceived a diſinclination for all the Eu- 
ropean table and kitchen conveniences, and parted with 
them to thoſe on board the ſhips, receiving in exchange 
hatchets and other iron implements, which had a more 
intrinſic value in this part of the world. An horſe and 
mare were left with Oma:, and a goat big with kid; he 
received alſo a boar and two ſows of the Engli/h breed 
from Captain C994, and had one or two of his own. 
He had four or five toutous, or flaves, whom he brought 
from Otaheite ; the two New Zealand youths remained 
with him 1; and his brother with ſome others 
joined him; fo that his family conſiſted of eight or ten 
perſons, to which, not a ſingle female as yet belonged. 
The houſe was 24 feet by 18, and 10 feet high, It was 
compoſed of boards, the ſpoils of the military operations 
at Eimeo; and in building it, as few nails as poſſible 
were uſed, that there might be no inducement, from the 
love of iron, to pull it down. Captain C924 cauſed the 
following inſcription to be cut upon the outſide of this 
edifice : 
Georgius Tertius Rex, 2 Novembris 1777. 
Reſolution, Fac, Cook, Pr. 

Naves} Diſcovery, = Clerke, Pr. 


The European weapons, in poſſeſſion of Omai, were, a 
muſket, bayonet, and cartouch box; a fowling piece, 
two pair of piſtols, and two or three ſwords or cutlaſſes. 


Revenge, rather than a deſire of becoming great, ap- 


— 


— 


* The reader may find a rema kahle inſtance of this ſuperſtition in the conduct of Pauſanias, the Spartan general, which is related in 


Archbiſhop Potter's Grecian Antiquities, vol. II. p. 77. 
+ Cook, II. 41. 


Nothing is taid concerning theſe boys, except that upon quitting New Zealand, as ſoon as they loſt ſight of land, they began to repent 


depth. The carpenters were then ſet to work to build 


heartily of the ſtep they had taken, weeping, and making lamentations in a kind of ſong, which, as tar as the meaning of the words could be 
comprehended, was expreſſive of the prailes of their country and people, from which they were to be ſeparated for ever. Thus they con- 
tinued for many days, till their ſea- ſickneſs wore off, and the tumult of their minds began to ſubſide, Then thoſe fits of lamentation became 
leſs and leſs frequent, and at length entirely ceaſed: their native country and their friends were by degrees forgotten, and they appeared to 
be as firmly attached to thoſe with whom they failed, as if they had been born among them. Cook's third voyage, vol. I. p- 168. They 
were very deſirous of continuing with Captain Cook z but as there was not the molt diſtant proſpeR of any ſhip being again ſent to New 
Zealand, their ſolicitations could not be complied with, Tiarooa, the eldeſt, was an exceedingly well-diſpoſed young man, with ſtrong 
natural ſenſe, and capable of receiving any inſtruction, He ſeemed to be fully ſenſible of the interiority of his own country to the Society 
IMands, and reſigned himſelf, though with reluctance, to end his days at Huabeine: but the other was fo ſtrongly attached to thoſe on 
board, that he was taken out of the ſhip by force, and carried aſhore, He was a witty {mart boy, and on that account much noticed by 


all on board. Idem, vol. II. p. 110. 
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peared to actuate Oma!, What might greatly contribute | as well as by the conduct of Omai on this voyage. But 
to inflame this paſſion againſt the Bolabolans was, that | it muſt be owned that there is ſomething to gratify 
he had formerly been taken priſoner by thoſe people, | pride in the one caſe, if that were ſufficient for all the 
and carried to that iſland ; where he and ſome others | purpoſes of enjoyment: an Eurepean among Indian is 
would have been put to death the next day, if they had looked up to with admiration by every one, whereas 
not found means to make their eſcape in the night “. | an Indian among Europeans feels his inferiority, and 
Throughout the voyage, he declared himſelf reſolved to | aſpires to regain his wonted level. A midſhipman ang 
diſpoſſeſs the conquerors of Ulietea; and fo infatuatedly | ſeaman from the Diſcovery likewiſe deſerted, but were 
attached was he to. this his favourite ſcheme, as to | recovered with much difficulty. 

profeſs to believe, that the conquerors would quit their Before the ſhips quitted Uſretea, the captain had the 
conqueſt as ſoon as they ſhould hear of his arrival at | ſatisfaction to receive a meſſage from Omai, informin 
Otabeite. As he advanced on the voyage, however, his | him that he remained undiſturbed by the people of the 
romantic notions appeared to abate z and when at the | iſland ; which was the laſt information obtained from 
Friendly Iflands, he began to entertain doubts concerning | this travelled Indian, who had made the circuit of the 
the reception which he ſhould meet with among his | globe, in going out and returning home ; for Captain 
countrymen, and became, as has been related, well | Furneaux brought him to Europe by a weſtern courſe, 
diſpoſed to take up his reſidence at Tongataboo, But, to | and Captain Cook, in taking him back, ſailed eaft- 
the very laſt, he continued determined to take the earlieſt | ward, 

opportunity that offered of ſatisfying his revenge in The ſtock of iron on b6ard the ſhips was by this time 
battle, To this Captain Coo“ ſuppoſes he was not a | much reduced; it was therefore a welcome piece of 
little ſpurred by the coat of mail he brought from Eng- | information, to be told that an anchor, which M. 4 
land, cloathed in which, and in poſſeſſion of ſome fire- | Bougainville had loſt in the harbour where he lay at Ota- 
arms, he fancied that he ſhould be invincible t. Omai's | heite, had been taken up by the natives, and ſent as a 
return, and the ſubſtantial proofs which he brought with | preſent to Oporney, the king of Bolabola d. Our com- 
him of the liberality of his friends in England, induced | mander, therefore, proceeded to that iſland, and pro- 
many to ſolicit very ſtrenuouſly to accompany our com- | cured what to the Indians was an unwieldy uſeleſs cy- 
mander to Pretane; but he peremptorily rejected all ſuch | riofity, by preſenting the king with a linen night-gown, 
applications; and Omar, who was very ambitious of re- | a ſhirt, ſome gauze handkerchiefs, a looking-glaſs, ſome 
maining the only great traveller, being afraid leſt ſome | beads, with other toys, and fix axes. The anchor, 
other might be put in a ſituation of rivalling him, fre- however, turned out to be neither ſo large nor ſo perfect 
quently reminded the captain, that Lord Sandwich had | as was expected ; but it was worked up into a freſh aſ- 
told him none other of his countrymen were to come | ſortment of trading articles, to ſerve on the northern 
to England. . 88 expedition. 

On quitting Huaheine, the ſhips proceeded to the] On the 8th of December 1777, Captain Cob bade an 
iſland of Ulietea, where they came to an anchor on the | eternal farewell to the Society Hands, and ſteered to the 
3d of November. Whilſt here, a marine deſerted, carry- | northward, not meeting with any thing that indicated 
ing with him his muſket and accoutrements, being de- | the vicinity of land, till the ſhips came to about the 
firous to quit the turbulence of a ſeafaring life, for the | latitude of 8 S. where birds were ſeen; at which time 
revelry and eaſe to be enjoyed on this benign ſpot : but | the longitude was 155 w. On the night between the 
after much ſearch, he was at length traced to his retreat, | 22d and 23d, the ſhips croſſed the line, and the day fol- 
and ſurpriſed ſitting between two women, It is hard to | lowing land was diſcovered, It proved a low iſland, or 
ſay whether this poor fellow, had he ſucceeded in his | narrow bank of land, enclofing the ſea within, uninha- 
attempt, would not ſoon have repented of the choice | bited, and without freſh water: great quantities of fiſh, 
which he had made. Long accuſtomed to an active and an abundance of very fine turtle, of the green kind, 
life, the infipid uniformity of that for which he had | weighing about go or 100 pounds, and perhaps as good 
changed it, would probably have become intolerable: | as any in the world, were caught here. On this ſpot 
he would ſoon have felt, that the manners of theſe | they kept their Chri/tmas, from which circumſtance it re- 
people were entirely different from thofe to which he | ceived the name of Chri/tmas land. It is about 15 or 20 
had ever been habituated, though that novelty might | leagues in circumference, of a ſemicircular form, or like 
at firſt be gratifying; and the want of a common lan- | the moon in the Jaſt quarter, the two horns being the 
guage, by which to convey reciprocal ideas, would have | north and ſouth points, From obſervations which 
diffuſed languor and inſipidity over every ſcene, But to | Captain Cook, Mr. King, and Mr. Bayly made upon 
a man harraſſed by the ſevere hardſhips incidental to ſea- an eclipſe of the ſun, on the 3oth of December, it was 
ſervice, intent on procuring a ceſſation from them, and | found to lie in latitude 1* 59/ N. long. 157 30/ W. 
under the faſcinating power of woman, theſe conhidera- | A bottle was left here, in which was depoſited a parch- 
tions could not preſent themſelves ; but they would moſt | ment, as may be ſuppoſed, but it is not ſaid, on which 
probably have ſtruck him very forcibly after a ſhort poſ- | was written an inſcription, the ſame as that put upon 
ſchon of the paradiſe he had pictured to himſelf; and | Omai's houſe, and dated the 31ſt of Deember. 
he would then have pined for the variegated life of ac- | Whilſt the ſhips continued here, two ſeamen belong- 
tivity, which he had irrecoverably renounced. Theſe are | ing to the Diſcovery, ſtraggling up the country, loſt 
at leaſt probable conjectures; and perhaps no good rea- | their way; and parting ſoon after, one regained the 
ſon can be aſſigned why an European ſhould affimilate | ſhip, after having been abſent 24 hours, during which 
to the manners of Indians, any more than that an Indian time he had not been able to procure a drop of water 
ſhould conceive a laſting reliſh for an European way of | or a ſingle cocoa-nut ; ſo that, to allay thirſt, his hard 
life; and that the latter is not diſpoſed to do this, is | neceflity ſuggeſted to him the expedient of killing turtle, 
proved by many ſtriking and well-known examples 4, and drinking their blood, The other ſeaman was much 


— 


#* Cook, II. 60. + Id. II. 109. I See Vol. I. page 376 of this work. 

From hence it appears, that though the diſtance from Bolabola to Otabeite is conſiderable, yet the people on the latter iſland ſtand much 
in awe of the former, from the conquelts which they have effected. The fine Spaniſb bull was likewiſe ſent off to Bolabola, which reflects no 
honour on the national ſpirit, but diſcovers an abje& and mean puſillanimity. Indeed it is evident, that an effeminating luxury has 
deſtroyed the martial ſpirit of the Otaheiteans: hence the annoyance which they ſuffered from the ſouthern peninſula of their iſland, and 
the diſgraceful wars which they have carried on with the little iſland of Eimeo ; whilſt the natural force of their own territory, if properly 
3 could effect the entire ſubjugation of both thoſe countries. On the laſt viſit which Captain Cook made to Otaheite, he ſaw there a 
man, who, though elderly, and deprived of the uſe of his limbs, yet was held in the higheſt veneration ; for they defcribed him to 
the captain as the God of Bolabola, and he was called by ſome Olla or Orra, which is the name of the God of that country; but his 


proper name was Etary. He may be conſidered in the light of the ambaſſador from Bolabola, and he ſeems artſully to have availed himſelf 
of the veneration in which his country was held, | | 


longer 
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longer miſling : a party ſent out on purpoſe to find 
him, at length brought him back. This poor fellow 
muſt have ſuffered far greater diſtreſs than the other, 
not only as having been loſt a longer time, but as it 
proved that he was too ſqueamiſh to drink turtles 
blood . The turtle and fiſh caught here,” ſays 
Ellis, ** proved a welcome ſupply, for our ſtock of freſh 
proviſions had been conſumed a few days before our 
diſcovery of this iſland 1.“ 

The ſoil here, in ſome places, is light and black, 
evidently compoſed of decayed vegetables, the dung 
of birds, and ſand. There are other places,” ſays 
Captain Coat, where nothing but marine productions, 
ſuch as broken coral, ſtones, and ſhells, are depoſited, ſin 
long narrow ridges lying in a parallel direction with 
the ſea-coaſt, not unlike a ploughed field, and muſt 
have been thrown up by the waves, though, at this 
time, they do not reach within a mile of ſome of theſe 
places. This feems to furniſh an inconteſtable proof, 
that the iſland has been produced by acceflions from the 
ſea, and is in a ſtate of increaſe; for, not only the 
broken pieces of coral, but many of the ſhells, are too 
heavy and large to have been brought by any birds 
from the beach to the places were they now lie 4.“ 
As there were ſome cocoa-nuts and yams on board the 
Reſolution, in a ſtate of vegetation, the commander or- 
dered them to be planted on the iſland, and ſome 
melon ſeeds to be ſown.” 

On the 2d of January 1778, the two ſhips weighed 
anchor, and reſumed their courſe to the northward, with 
fine weather and a gentle breeze at E. and E. S. E. 
When in the latitude of 7“ 45 N. they ſaw birds 
every day; and between the latitude of 10% and 115, 
ſeveral turtle were ſeen ; notwithſtanding which ſigns of 
being in the neighbourhood of land, none appeared until 
the 18th at day-break, being then in lat. 21* 127 N. long. 
1599 1 W. The wind would not permit their making 
for that land; but more appearing to the northward, they 
ſtretched away for that. On the approach of the ſhips, 
ſome canoes put off from ſhore, and it was no ſmall ſa- 
tisfaction to find that the people in them ſpoke the Ota- 
heitean language. Theſe people were of a brown colour, 
of the common fize, and ſtoutly made. The hair of 
moſt of them was cropped pretty ſhort, others had it 
flowing looſe, and with a few it was tied in a bunch on 
the crown of the head : in all it ſeemed to be naturally 
black, but moſt of them had ſtained it, as is the practice 
of the Friendly iſlanders, with ſome ſtuff which gave it 
a brown or burnt colour. In general they wore their 
beards. They had no ornament about their perſons, 
nor was it obſerved that their ears were perforated ; but 
ſome were punctured on the hands, or near the groin, 
though in a [mall degree. On a neighbouring iſland one 
man was ſeen, who had the figure of a lizard punctured 
upon his breaſt, and upon the breaſts of others were the 
figures of men badly imitated. The bits of cloth which 
they wore, were curiouſly ſtained with red, black, and 
white colours. They ſeemed very mild, and had no arms 
of any kind, except ſome ſmall ſtones, which they had 
evidently brought for their own defence; and theſe they 
threw overboard when they found they were not wanted. 
Several ſmall pigs were purchaſed for a ſixpenny nail; ſo 
that our navigators again found themſelves in a land 
of plenty, and their ſtock of turtle was at that time 
nearly expended. On the third day the natives began 
to take courage, and ventured on board the ſhips. In 
the courſe of my ſeveral voyages,” ſays Captain Cook, 
„J never before met with the natives of any place, 
ſo much aſtoniſhed as theſe people were upon enter- 
ing a ſhip: their eyes were continually flying from 
object to object. The wildneſs of their looks and geſ- 
tures fully expreſſed their entire ignorance about every 
thing they ſaw, and ſtrongly proved, that, til] then, 
they had never been viſited by Europeans, nor acquainted 
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with any other articles of traffic except iron, which 
they aſked for by the name of hamaite, probably re- 
terring to ſome inſtrument, in the making of which 
iron could be uſefully employed. For the ſame reaſon 
they frequently called iron by the name of toe, which 
their language ſignifies an hatchet, or rather a kind of 
adze I.” 

Captain Cook took every poſſible precaution in order to 
prevent the introduction of a fatal diſeaſe into the iſland, 
as he knew ſome of the ſeamen were at that time infected 
with it, and by them it had been unfortunately commu- 
nicated to other iſlands in thoſe ſeas ; he therefore ſtrictly 
enjoined, that no perſon known to be capable of propa- 


gating the infection ſhould be ſent upon duty out of - 


the ſhips : but it appeared, when the ſhips reviſited this 
ſtot a twelvemonth afterward, that all theſe attentions 
had not been effectual to prevent the admiſſion of this 
fatal evil. On which occaſion Captain Cook expreſſes 
nimſelf thus: I had been equally attentive to the 


ſame object when I firſt viſited the Friendly Iſlands ; 


yet I afterward found, with real concern, that I had not 
ſucceeded ; and I am much afraid that this will always be 
the caſe in ſuch voyages as ours, whenever it is neceſ- 
ſary to have a number of people on ſhore : the opportu- 
nities and inducements to an intercourſe between the 
ſexes are then too numerous to be guarded againſt ; and, 
however confident we may be of the health of our men, 
we are often undeceived too late. It is even a matter 
of doubt with me, if it be always in the power of the 
moſt {kilful of the faculty to pronounce, with any cer- 
tainty, whether a perſon, who has been under their care, 
in certain ſtages of this malady, is ſo effectually cured 
as to leave no poſſibility of his being ſtill capable of 
communicating the taint. It is likewiſe well known, that 
among a number of men, there are generally to be found 
ſome ſo baſhful as to endeavour to conceal their labour- 
ing under any ſymptoms of this diſorder ; and there are 
others again ſo profligate, as not to care to whom they 
communicate it, Of this we had an inſtance at Tonga- 
taboo, in the gunner of the Diſcovery, who had been 
ſtationed aſhore to manage the trade for that ſhip. Af- 
ter he knew that he had contracted this diſeaſe, he con- 
tinued to have connections with different women, wha 
were ſuppoſed not to have already contracted it: his 
companions expoſtulated with him ineffectually; but 
Captain Clerke hearing of this dangerous irregularity of 
conduct, ordered him on board ||,” | 


The propenſity of theſe people to ſeize upon every 
thing within their reach, obliged a lieutenant, who com- 
manded a party of men on ſhore, to fire amongſt a num- 
ber of them, by which one man was killed; and this 
appears to have been the firſt inſtance of an Indian loſing 
his life, which occurs in this voyage. 

Before they had been five days on this iſland, which 
was called by the natives Alooi, they had an opportunity 
of being fully aſſured, that the practice of eating the fleſh 
of their enemies lain in battle prevailed here; and a 
ſmall wooden inſtrument beſet with ſhark's teeth, and 
greatly reſembling the ſaw or knife uſed by the New 
Zealanders to diſſect the bodies of their enemies, was 
purchaſed here; and the natives, without any ſcruple, 
informed thoſe who enquired about the uſe made of it, 
that they uſed it to cut out the fleſhy part of the belly, 
when any perſon was killed: on which ſubje& Captain 
Cook exclaims; © I am ſorry to ſay, that I cannot ſee 
the leaſt reaſon to heſitate in pronouncing it to be cer- 
tain, that the horrid banquet of human fleſh is as much 
reliſhed here, amidſt plenty, as it is in New Zealand .“ 

After ſtaying a few days at Atooi, the ſhips proceeded 
to a * iſland called Oneeheow. The men, who 
came off in canoes, brought ſeveral women with them, 
who remained alongſide the ſhips, behaving with far leſs 
modeſty than the females of Atooi, and at times all 


Joined in a ſong, not remarkable for its melody, though 


* Cook's third voyage, II. 186. + Id. I. 164. 


| Id. II. 196. See what was ſaid upon this ſubject in page 547 of this Appendix. 
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performed in very exact concert, by beating time upon | 
their breaſts with their hands. The men who came on 
board did not ſtay long, and, before they departed, ſome 
of them requeſted permiſſion to lay down on the deck 
locks of their hair. On this iſland ſome ſalt was pro- 
cured, which was a very valuable acquiſition ; but the ſurf 
was ſo great, that moſt of it was loſt in conveying 
on board. he officer and twenty men, deterred by the 
danger of coming off, would not venture through it; but 
though the ſhip's boats could not ſtem it, the natives 
were not hindered from coming off to the ſhore in their 
canoes, A particular veneration ſeemed to be paid here 
to owls, which bird they had very tame, It was ob- 
ſerved to be a pretty general practice among theſe 
Indians, to pull out one of their teeth. On this iſland 
Captain Cook left a ram, goat, and two ewes, a boar a d 
ſow pig of the Engliſb breed: he likewiſe ſowed the ſeeds 
of melons, pumkins, and onions. f 

The general appearance of the land does not in the 
leaſt reſemble any of the iſlands which had been viſited 
within the tropic, on the /oth fide of the equator, if 
we except its hills near the centre, which are high, but 
ſlope gently to the fea, or lower lands. Though it be 
deititute of the delightful borders of Otabeite, and of the 
luxuriant plains of Tongataboo, covered with trees, which 
at once afford a friendly ſhelter from the ſcorching ſun, 
an enchanting proſpect to the eye, and food for the in- 
habitants, which may be truly ſaid to drop from the 
trees into their mouths, without the Jaborious taſk of 
rearing ; though Atcoi is deititute of theſe advantages, its 
poſſeſſing a greater quantity of gently riſing land, renders 
it in ſome meaſure ſuperior to the above favourite iſlands, 
as being more capable of improvement“. The animals 
here conſiſt of hogs and dogs. Notwithſtanding theſe 
people appear to be well ſkilled in agriculture, yet the 
general appearance of the iſland ſhewed that it was ca- 
pable of much more extenſive improvement, and of 
maintaining at leaft three times the number of the in- 
habitants that were then upon it. 

Although theſe iſlands lie within the tropic of Cancer, 
yet all the habitations are perfectly cloſe quite round : 
they are thatched with long graſs, which is laid on 
ſlender poles, diſpoſed with ſome regularity. The figure 
of theſe houſes is not unlike oblong corn or hay ſtacks ; 
or a better idea may perhaps be formed, by ſuppoling 
the roof of a barn placed on the ground in ſuch a man- 
ner as to form an high acute ridge, with two very low 
fides, hardly diſcernible at a diſtance. The entrance is 
made indifferently in the end or fide, and is an oblong 
hole, ſo low that one muſt rather creep than walk in, 
and is often ſhut up by planks faſtened together, which 
ſerve as a door; but having no hinges, muſt be removed 
occaſionally, No light enters the houſe but by this 
opening, Theſe habitations, ſo uncomfortable in a 
warm climate, are kept remarkably clean ; on the floors 
are ſpread mats to fit or ſleep upon. : 

From the many weapons which theſe iſlanders were 
poſſeſſed of, and from the excellent condition in which 
they appeared, it was inferred that wars were frequent 
among them; and the information obtained from the 
natives proved, that even different diſtricts of the fame 
iſland frequently waged war with each other, as wel] 
as one iſland againſt another; which fully accounted 
for the diſproportion between the number of inhabitants 
and the extent of ground capable of cultivation. But, 
notwithſtanding this ſtate of hoſtility in which theſe 
people live, there is no appearance of defence or forti- 
fication near any of their villages; and the houſes are 
ſcattered about without any order, either with reſpect 
to their diſtances from each other, or their poſition in 
any particular direction, : 3 

As theſe people do not anoint their bodies, which is 
the general practice of the ſouthern iſlanders, their ſkin 
is neither ſoft nor ſhining. But few inſtances of cor- 
pulency were ſeen, and theſe oftener among the women 
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than the men. It was pleaſing to ſee with how much 
affection mothers treated their infants, and how rea- 


dily the men lent their aſſiſtance to ſuch a friendly office 


thus honourably diſtinguiſhing themſelves from thoſe 
ſavages, who eſteem a wife and child as things rather 
neceſlary than deſirable, or worthy of their notice. 
Theſe people are vigorous, active, and moſt expert 
ſwimmers : they will leave their canoes upon the moſt 
trifling occaſion, dive under them, and ſwim to others, 
though at a great diſtance, It was very common to 
ſce women with infants at their breaſts, when the ſurf 
was ſo high that they could not land in a canoe, leap 
overboard, and, without endangering their little ones, 
ſwim to the ſhore, through a ſea that looked dread- 
ful t. Jo ſuch amphibious creatures no great miſchicf 
can ariſe from a ſmall canoe being run down by a larger ; 
and to this miſchance they are continually expoſed ; for 
the contempt in which the lower claſs of people are held 
by the chiefs, is equally conſpicuous here as at the ſoutbern 
iſlands; and one of the chiefs coming off in a double 
canoe, to pay a viſit to Captain Clerke, on board the 
Diſcovery, ſhewed no regard to the ſmall canoes which 
happened to lie in his way, but ran againſt or over them 
without the leaſt concern, Nor was it poſhble for theſe 
poor people to avoid him, as they could not manage 
their canoes, it being a neceſſary mark of their ſubmit- 
tion, that they ſhould lie down till he had paſſed. 
There were ſome peculiarities in the behaviour of this 
chief, which deſerve to be noticed. When he entered 
the thip, his attendants ſtood round him, holding each 
other by the hands : nor would they ſuffer any one to 
come near him but Captain Clerke Himſelf. He was a 
young man, cloathed from head to fòot; and accom- 
panied by a yeung woman, who was ſuppoſed to be his 
wife. His name was ſaid to be Tamahano, Captain 


Clerke could not prevail upon this great man to go 


below, nor to move from the plac- where his attend- 
ants had firſt fixed him. After ſtaying ſome time in the 
ſhip, he was again carried into his canoe, and returned 
to the iſland, receiving the ſame honours from all the 
natives as when he came on board, 

The iſlands in the Pacific Ocean, which modern na- 
vigators have added to the geography of the globe, have 
been generally found lying in groups or cluſters; the 
ſingle intermediate iſlands, as yet diſcovered, being few 
in proportion to the others, though probably theie 
may be many more {till unknown, which ſerve as 
ſteps between the ſeveral cluſters. Of the archipelago 
which Captain C924 now fell in with, we ſhall have oc- 
cation to ſay more hereafter ; at preſent it is only neceſ- 
ſary to add, that the whole group received the name of 
the Sandwich Iſlands, in honour of the Earl of Sandwich, 
The natives of theſe iſlands appear to be bleſſed with a 
frank cheerful diſpoſition ; “ and,” fays our author, 
were I to draw any compariſons, I ſhould ſay, that 
they are equally free from the fickle levity which diſtin— 
guiſhes the natives of Otaheite, and the ſedate caſt ob- 
ſerved among many of thoſe of Tongataboo. Except their 
propenſity to thieving, which ſeems innate to moſt of 
the people inhabiting on this ocean, they were ex- 
ceedingly friendly to their viſiters; and it does their 
ſenhibility no little credit, without flattering ourſelves, 
that when they ſaw the various articles of our European 
manufactures, they could not help expreſſing their fſur- 
priſe, by a mixture of joy and concern, that ſeemed 
to apply the caſe as a leſſon of humility to themſelves ; 
and on all occaſions they appeared to be deeply im- 
preſſed with a conſciouſneſs of their own inferiority. 
A behaviour which equally exempts their national cha- 
racter from the prepoſterous pride of the more poliſhed 
Japaneſe, and of the ruder Greenlander 4.“ Notwith- 
ſtanding this humble eſtimation of themſelves, theſe 
people diſcover an uncommon degree of neatneſs and 
ingenuity in all their manufactures. They make their 
cloth in the ſame manner as the people at the ſouthern 
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iſlands; but in colouring or ſtaining of it, they diſplay 
a ſuperiority of taſte, by the endleſs variation of figures 
which they execute, One would ſuppoſe, on ſeeing a 
number of theſe pieces, that they had borrowed their 
patterns from ſome mercer's ſhop, in which the moſt 
elegant productions of China and Europe are collected. 
Their colours, indeed, except the red, are not very 
bright; but the regularity of the figures and ſtripes is 
truly ſurpriſing. They ſeem to poſſeſs the art of varniſh- 
ing; for ſome of their ſtained gourd-ſhells are covered 
with a kind of lacker. Their wooden diſhes or bowls, 
out of which they drink their ava, are of the ct tree, 
or cordia, as neat as if made in our turning lathe, and 
perhaps better poliſhed *, : 

The only iron tools, or rather bits of iron, ſeen 
amongſt them, and which they had before the arrival of 
the two ſhips, were, a piece of iron hoop, about two 
inches long, fitted into a wooden handle; this Captain 
Coo purchaſed, and brought home with him; but he 
does not admit it to be a proof of any European ſhip 
having touched there previous to his arrival, and enters 
fully into the diſcuſhon of that point +. 

The tabos prevails in Atooi in its full extent, and appa- 
rently with much more rigour than at Tængatabos; for the 
people here always aſked with great eagerneſs, and ſigns 
of fear to offend, whether any particular thing which 
they defired to ſee, or thoſe on board the ſhips were un- 
willing to ſhew, was fabio, or, as they pronounced the 
word, tafoo? The aid rad, or forbidden articles at the 
Society Iflands, though doubtleſs the fame thing, did not 
ſeem to be ſo ſtrictly obſerved by them, except with 
reſpect to the dead, about whom they were thought to 
be more ſuperititious than any of the others were. 


er. Ih. 


Captain Cook's Attempt to diſcover a northern paſſage ; 
his Return to winter at the Sandwich Iſlands, and 


zragical death. 


N the 2d of February 1778, our navigator quitted 

the harbour of Oncebecto, which lies in lat. 21* 

500 N. long. 159 477 W. and ſtood away to the north- 
ward with a gentle gale from the e. On the 7th, in 
the lat. of 29? N. long. 160 W. the wind veered to 
the ſcuth-eaft, which enabled the ſhips to ſteer N. E. 
and E. which courſe was continued to the 12th. In the 
lat. of 3c* N. although it was the winter ſeaſon, they 
only then began to feel a ſenſation of cold in the morn- 
ings and evenings. “ This,“ ſays Captain Cos, “ is 
a ſign of the equal and laſting influence of the ſun's 
heat, at all ſcaſons, to 30 degrees on each fide the line: 
the diſproportion is known to become very great after 
that, This muſt be attributed almoſt entirely to the 
direction of the rays of the ſun, independent of the bare 
diſtance, which is by no means equal to the effect. On 
the 2gth, being in lat. 37* N. the wind veered to the 
8. E. and enabled our navigator again to ſteer to the 
eaſt, inclining to the rt On the 25th, they reached 
the lat. of 425 30, and long. 141* . when they began 
to meet with the rock weed, mentioned by the writer 
of Lord Anſan's voyage, under the name of /ea leek, 
which the Manilla ſhips generally fall in with. On the 
1ſt of March, the latitude being 4449 N. long. 132? W. 
Captain Coat ſtood to the caſt, cloſe hauled, in order to 
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make the land: the weather was ſtill moderate and 
mild, although ſo far to the northward, and near the 
coaſt of an extenſive continent; from which our author 
concludes, that the ſeaſon muſt be uncommonly mild, 
or it muſt be quite inexplicable how it happened that 
Sir Francis Drake ſhould have met with ſuch ſevere cold 
about this latitude, in the month of June. Another 
ſingular circumſtance noticed by our voyager, was, that 
few birds were ſeen here, in compariſon with what were 
met with to the ſouth of the line, in the ſame latitudes ; 
and he obſerves, that this muſt either proceed from a 
ſcarcity of the different forts, or from a deficiency of 
places for them to reſt upon, From whence he con- 
cludes, that beyond 40 in the ſouthern hemiſphere, the 
ſpecies are much more numerous, and the iſles where 
they inhabit alſo more plentifully ſcattered about, than 
any where between the coaſt of California and Japan, in 
or near that latitude 4, During a calm, on the morning 
of the 2d of March, ſome parts of the ſea ſeemed co- 
vered u th a fort of ſlime, and ſome ſmall ſea-animals 
were ſwimming about it, the molt conſpicuous of which 
were of the gelatinous or meduſa kind, almoſt globular ; 
and another ſort ſmaller, that lad a white or ſhinin 

appearance, and were very numerous. Some of theſe la 
were taken up, and put into a glaſs cup, with ſome ſalt 
water, in which they appeared like ſmall ſcales or bits 
of ſilver, when at reſt, in a prone ſituation. When 
they began to ſwim about, which they did with equal 
caſe upon their back, ſides, or belly, they emitted the 
brighteſt colours of the moſt precious gems, according 
to their poſition with reſpect to the light. Sometimes 
they appeared quite pellucid ; at other times aflumin 

various tints of blue, from a pale ſapphirine to a deep 
violet colour, which were frequently mixed with a ruby 
or opaline redneſs, and glowed with a ſtrength ſuffi. 
cient to illuminate the veſſel and water, Theſe colours 
appeared moſt vivid when the glaſs was held to a ſtrong 
light, and moſtly vaniſhed on the ſubſiding of the ani- 
mals to the bottom, when they acquired a browniſh 
caſt; but with candie-light the colour was chiefly a 
beautiful pale green, tinged with a burniſhed gloſs; and 


in the dark it had a faint appearance of glowing fire. 


They proved to be a ſpecies of the aniſcus; and, from 
their properties, were, by Mr. Ander ſon, called oniſcus 


fulgens, being probably an animal which has a ſhare 


in producing ſome ſorts of that lucid appearance often 
obſerved near ſhips at ſea, in the night. On the 6th, 
ſeals and ſeveral whales were ſeen ; and at day-break, 
the next morning, the long-looked for coaſt of New 
Albion appeared, diſtant 10 or 12 leagues : at noon the 
lat, was 44* 33/, long. 144 4& W. At the northern 
extremity the land formed a point, which Captain Cook 
called Cape Foulweather, from the very bad weather 
which was ſoon after met with. 


The appearance of the country on the coaſt, though 


it might make an agreeable ſummer proſpect, had, at 
that time, an uncomtortable appearance, as the bare 
grounds toward-the coaſt were all covered with ſnow, 
which ſeemed to be of a conſiderable depth between 
the little hills and riſing grounds, and in ſeveral places, 
toward the ſea, might caſily have been miſtaken at a 
diſtance for white cliffs. A projecting point of land, 
which Captain Coo named Cape Gregory, lies nearly 
in the ſituation of Cape Blanco, ſeen by Martin q Aguilar, 
on the 19th of January 1603 f. 


®* Cook's third voyage, II. 237, 238. 


+ See vol, II. p. 240 to 243. 
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5 Captain Cook's inltructions directed him to endeavour to fall in with the coaſt ot New Albion, about the latitude of 45 deg. N. and to 


trace the coaſt for twenty degrees, 


oi farther z in which navigation he was expreſsly ordered not 4 loſe any time in exploring rivers or 


zulets (Dr. Douglas's Introduction, p. XXX) although it had been a matter much |peculated upon, whether a river, the mouth of 
which was diſcovered by Aguilar, in the latitude of 45 deg. and was commonly known by the name of The River of the Weſt,” did not 
take its riſe in the centre of North America, and might not be made of prodigious henefit to that country, Soon after the peace of 1763, 


Captain Carver fat out from New York over lan 
by the authority, or at leaſt with the approbation, 
at the very part where . 
The inhibition, therefore, 
tiood with the American colonies; \ 
Ocean and Hudſon's Bay; and any thing 
Coo himſelf obterves, that Aguilar, in the account 
have entered, but was prevented by the currents, 
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ꝗ to diſcover the ſource, and to tiace the courſe of this river, which expedition he undertook 
of the Br:ti/þ government. As Captain Cook was directed to make the coaſt of America 
his river is luppoſed to diſcharge itlelt, the beſt poſſible opportunity offered of deciding upon this theoretic opinion, 
which was laid upon our navigator, mult be attributed to the ſituation in which Great Britain, at that time, 
on which account the object of this voyage was to trace a communication between the great Pacific 

more ſouthward than in this direction, was, by exprels order, to remain unnoticed. Captain 
ot his voyage, ſpeaks of having ſeen, in this ſituation, a large river, which he would 
See Cook's third voyage, II. 261. 
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On the r 1th of March, at midnight, the wind ſhifted 
to W. N. W. and ſoon encreaſed to a very hard gale, 
which obliged our commander to ſtretch to the /outh- 
ward, in order to get clear of the coaſt. This gale 
continued till 8'o'clock in the morning of the 13th, 
when it abating, he again ſtood in fer the land, having 
been forced a conſiderable way backward, for, at the 
time when he tacked, he was in lat. 42 45/ N. long. 
136? 0 W. The wind continued at W. and N. W. 
ſtorms, moderate weather, and calms ſucceeding each 
other by turns until the morning of the 21ſt, when, af- 
ter a few hours calm, a breeze ſprung up at S. W. 
This bringing with it fair weather, our navigator ſtretch- 
ed north-eaſtwardiy, in order to fall in with the land, 
beyond that part of it where he had been ſo unprofit- 
ably toſſed about for a fortnight. On the next day land 
appeared in lat. 47* 5' N. long. 124 500 W. Here was 
ſeen a ſmall round hill, which had the appearance of 
being an iſland ; between which, and the northern extre- 
mity of the land, there appeared to be a ſmall opening, 
which flattered our navigators with the hopes of finding 
an harbour; but in this they were deceived: which led 
Captain C04 to call the point of land Cape Flattery ; lat. 
48* 15/ N. long. 124 57 W. In this latitude geo- 
graphers have placed the pretended ſtrait of Juan de Fuca, 
but nothing like it was ſeen; and, according to our 
author, there is not the leaſt probability, that ever any 
ſuch thing exiſted “. 

In coaſting along this continent, our navigators had 
ſtrong W. and N. W. winds almoſt continually to en- 
counter, Sometimes in an evening the wind would 
become moderate, and veer to the ſouthward; but this 
was always a ſure prelude to a ſtorm, which blew the 
hardeſt at S. S. E. and was attended with rain and fleet : 
it ſe!dom laſted above four or ſix hours, before it was 
ſucceeded by another gale from the N. W. which gene- 
rally brought with it fair weather. It was by means of 
theſe /outherly blaſts, that they were enabled to get to the 
north-tueſt at all. 

On the 29th of March, land again became viſible in 


lat. 49% 29“ N. long. 127 317 W. The appearance of 


the country here differed much from that which had 
been before ſeen ; abounding with high mountains whoſe 
ſummits were covered with ſnow ; but the vallics between 
them, and the grounds on the ſea-coaſt, high as well as 
low, were covered, to a conſiderable breadth, with high 
ſtraight trees, which formed a beautiful proſpect, as of 
one vaſt foreſt, The ſcuth-eaft extreme of the land formed 
a low point, off which were many breakers, occaſioned 
by ſunken rocks; on which account it was called Point 
Breakers. The other extreme, which is about 35 ſeconds 
more to the north, was called Moodey point. Between 
theſe two points, the ſhore forms a large bay, which was 


called Hope Bay, expecting there to find a good harbour 


nor was that expectation difappointed. At this time the 
ſhips were in great want of water. On approaching the 
inlet, the coaſt was found to be inhabited, and three canoes 
came off, in one of which were two men, in another ſix, 
and in the third ten. Having come pretty near the Re- 


foluticn, one of the Indians ſtood up, and made à long 


harangue, which was ſuppoſed to be meant as an Thvita- 

tion to land: but the language in which he ſpoke was 

totally unintelligible to all on board. Whilſt he. was 

ſpeaking, he ſtrewed handfuls of feathers toward thoſe 
in the ſhip, and ſome of his companions threw handfuls 

of red duſt or powder, in the ſame manner, The ſpeaker 
wore the ſkin of ſome animal, and held in each hand ſome- 
thing which rattled as he continued to ſhake it, After tir- 
ing himſelf with his repeated exertions, of which nothing 
was underſtood, he ceaſed, when others took it by turns 
to ſay ſomething, though they acted their part neither ſo 
long, nor with ſo much vehemence as the other, It 
was obſerved that two or three had their hair quite ſtrewed 
over with ſmall white feathers, and others had large ones 
ſtuck into different parts of the head. After the tumul- 
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tuous noiſe had ceaſed, they lay at a little diſtance from 
the ſhip, and converſed with each other in a very eaſy 
manner; nor did they ſeem to ſhew the leaſt ſurpriſe or 
diſtruſt. Some of them now and then got up, and ſaid 
ſomething, after the manner of their firſt harangues; and 
one ſung a very agreeable air, with a degree of ſoftneſs 
and melody which was not expected, the word haelq - 
being often repeated as the burden of the ſong. In a ſhort 
time the canoes came off in greater numbers, ſo that 
at one time there were 32 near the ſhips : theſe held 
from three to ſeven or eight perſons each, both men 
and women, One of the canoes was remarkable for 
a ſingle head, which had a bird's eye and bill of an 
enormous ſize painted on it; and a perſon who ſat 
there, and ſeemed to be a chief, was no leſs remark- 
able for his uncommon appearance, having many fea. 
thers hanging from his head, and being painted in an 
extraordinary manner. He held in his hand a carved 
bird of wood, as large as a pigeon, with which he 
rattled, as the perſon firſt mentioned had done, and was 
no leſs vociferous in his harangue, which was attended 
with ſome expreſſive geſtures. None of them could be 
prevailed upon to go on board the ſhips, though they 
gave not the leaſt intimation either of fear or hoſtility, 
They readily parted with any thing which they bad, 
and took whatever was offered them in exchange, but 
were more deſirous of iron than of any other article of 
commerce, appearing to be perfectly acquainted with the 
uſe of that metal. Braſs, however, ſoon ſupplanted iron, 
and the demand for it at length became ſo great, that few 
on board were poſſeſſed of a bit when the ſhips left the 
place, except what belonged to the neceſſary inſtruments. 
W hole ſuits of cloaths were ſtripped of every button, bu- 
reaus of their furniture, and copper kettles, tin canniſters, 
candleſticks, and the like, all went to wreck. The arti- 
cles which they proffered in barter, were, ſkins of various 
animals, ſuch as bears, wolves, foxes, deer, raccoons, 
polecats, martins, and in particular fea-otters ; the fur 
of which laſt animal is ſofter and finer than that of any 
other known, © On which account,” ſays Captain 
Cook, the diſcovery of this part of the continent of 
North- America, where ſo valuable an article of commerce 
may be met with, cannot be a matter of indifference +.” 
They alſo offered a ſort of cloathing made of the bark of 
a tree, or ſome plant like hemp; weapons, conſiſting of 
bows, arrows, and ſpears ; fiſh-hooks, and inſtruments 
of various kinds; wooden vizors of many different mon- 
ſtrous figures; a ſort of woollen ſtuff or blanketing ; 
bags filled with red ochre, pieces of carved work, beads, 
and ſeveral little ornaments of thin braſs and iron, ſhaped 
like an horſe-ſhoe, which they hang at their noſes. T'wo 
ſilver table-ſpoons were purchaſed of ſome ſtrange Indians, 
who came from the ſouth-eaſt, beyond the bay, One of 
theſe people wore them round his neck, by way of orna- 
ment. Theſe ſpoons were ſuppoſed, by their peculiar 
make, to be of Spaniſh manufacture. But the moſt ex- 
traordinary of all the articles which they brought to the 
ſhips for ſale, were human ſkulls, and hands not quite 
ſtripped of the fleſh ; what was wanting of which, they 
ſignified by explicit ſigns that they had eaten 1. 

It was ſoon found that theſe people were as much ad- 
dicted to thieving, as any which had been before known ; 
and, being poſſeſſed of ſharp iron inſtruments, they cut 
away the pieces of iron which were affixed to ropes, and 
hooks from tackle, whenever they could find an oppor- 
tunity of practiſing their agility unobſerved. One fellow 
would contrive to amuſe the boat-keeper at one end of the 
boat, while another would pull out the iron-work at the 
oppoſite end. 

The maſts of the Reſolution being diſcovered to be in 
a very decayed and rotten condition, occaſioned a longer 
ſtay in this place than would otherwiſe have happened, 
being from the 3oth of March to the 26th of April. 
Fortunately, from the drift wood, which was found 
floating here, ſome ſmall ſeaſoned trees were obtained, 


* Cook II. 263.—8See a journal of a Spaniſh voyage, in the year 1775, to explore the weflern coaſt of North America, northward of 
California, written by the ſecond Pilot of the fleet, Don Franciſco Antonio Maurelle, of the king's ſchooner called the Sonora, commanded 


by Don FJ. F. de la Rodega ; tranſlated from the Spanyh by the Hon, 


have gone no farther than the 5gth degree of latitude, 
+ Cook's third voyage, II, 296, 4 Idem, II. 271. 


Daines Barrington, and inſerted in his Miſcellanies, He ſeems to 
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which were very fit for the purpoſes wanted. Captain, 


Cook, on his firſt arrival, gave to this inlet the name of 
King George's Sound ; but he afterward learned that it 
was called Noot, by the natives: it lies in lat. 49% 33 
N. long. 126? 487 W. The hills about this place are in 

eneral rocky; their foundations may be conſidered as 
nothing more than ſtupendous rocks, of a whitiſh or grey 
caſt where they have been expoſed to the weather ; but 
when broken, they appeared to be of a bluiſh grey, like 
that univerſal ſort which is found at Kerguelen's Land. 
As far as experience could be had of the climate, it ap- 
peared to be much milder than that of the ea/? coaſt of 
America, under the ſame parallel of latitude : the mercury 
in the thermometer never, even in the night, fell lower 
than 42*; and very often in the day roſe to 60% No 
ſuch thing as froſt was perceived in any of the low 
grounds: on the contrary, vegetation had made a conſi- 
derable progreſs, for graſs was found ſo early in the ſpring 
already a foot long. As pine-trees abounded here, a party 
of men and an officer were employed to brew ſpruce 
beer. At firſt the natives required their viſiters to pay 
even for the wood and water which they procured, and 
when their demands were not complied with, they made 
a merit of neceſſity, but frequently reminded the gentle- 
men of the ſhips, that they had given them wood and 
water out of friendſhip ; which led Captain Coo to ob- 
ſerve, that“ in his ſeveral voyages, he no where met 
with any uncivilized nation or tribe, who had ſuch ftrict 
notions of their having a right to the exclufive pro- 
perty of every thing that their country produces, as the 
inhabitants of this ſound #*, When a party was ſent 
to cut graſs, the natives oppoſed them, thovgh with- 
out violence, ſaying, they muſt ma#-:,:, that is, muſt 
firſt buy it. Our commander. no happened to be 
on ſhore, agreed for the purctiaſe, but could not ob- 
tain the conſent of the natives to cut it, until they ſaw 
that he had entirely emptied his pockets of whatever they 
had coveted. But though they are thus tenacious, even 
to niggardlineſs, of what they conſider as their property, 
yet they do not appear to be wanting in generoſity and 
liberality of temper upon other occaſions; which the 
following inſtance proves :—One of the chiefs, who had 
for ſome time attached himſelf to Captain Cook, was 
among the laſt who quitted the ſhip when it was about to 
ſail, The captain having beſtowed on him ſome ſmal] 
preſents previous to departing, the chief, in return, gave 
his viſiter a beaver ſkin of much greater value: this pro- 
duced another preſent on the part of the captain; and 
the Indian, not to be outdone in generolity, inſiſted upon 
his acceptance of a beaver-ſkin cloak which he then wore, 
and which he appeared particularly to prize. The 
conteſt of liberality did ,not ceaſe here, for the captain, 
not willing to be outdone, preſented the chief with a 
new broad ſword, the hilt of which was of braſs. The 
poſſeiñon of this valuable rarity made the Indian happy 


to a degree which he had never felt before .lt is for 


the honour of human nature to relate ſuch a tranſ- 
action. 

Although theſe people were found to treat their ene- 
mies with a brutal cruelty, yet they ſeem to be docile, 
courteous, and good-natured ; and, notwithſtanding the 
predominant phlegm of their tempers, quick in reſenting 
what they look upon as an injury; and, like moſt other 
paſſionate people, ſoon forget it. They diſcovered very 
little curioſity, being always contented to procure the ar- 
ticles which they were acquainted with and wanted ; re- 
garding every thing elſe with great indifference ; nor did 
the perſons, apparel, and manners of their new gueſts, 
although ſo very different from their own, or even the 
ſize and extraordinary conſtruction of the ſhips, ſeem to 
excite admiration, or ſo much as to draw attention. 
This inſenſibility to objects ſo ſtriking, may be account- 
ed for from their extreme indolence, which could not be 
ſhaken off by the ſtrongeſt incentives to activity. Not- 
withſtanding this leading feature in their character, they 
are deſcribed as extremely fond of muſic, which is chiefly 
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of the grave and ſerious, but truly pathetic kind, They 
keep the moſt exact concert in their ſongs, which are 
often ſung by great numbers together. Their muſic is 
not of that confined fort found among many rude na- 
tions ; for the variations are very numerous and expreſ- 
five, and the cadence or melody powerfully ſoothing. 
The muſic was ſometimes varied from its predominant 
ſolemnity of air, and there were inſtances of ſtanzas 
being ſung in a more gay and lively ſtrain, and even with 
a degree of humour, For this harmony of ſounds they 
are indebted more to the voice than to any inſtruments ; 
for the only inſtrumental muſic, if ſuch it may be called, 
which was ſeen among them, were, a rattle, and a ſinall 
whiſtle about an inch long, incapable of any variation, 
from having but one hole. The rattles are for the moſt 
part made in the ſhape of a bird, with a few pebbles in 
the belly, and the tail is the handle. They have others, 
however, which bear rather more reſemblance to a child's 
rattle ; theſe they uſe when they ſing : but upon what oc- 
caſion the whiſtle is uſed, was not known, but it was con- 
jectured that it helped them to imitate the howl or cry of 
animals; to catch which they have a very ſingular me- 
thod: They cover themſelves with a ſkin, and run upon 
all fours, which they do on thoſe occaſions very nimbly. 
Captain Cook once ſaw one of them dreſſed in a wolt's 
(Kin, with the head over his own, and imitating that ani- 
mal by making a ſqueaking noiſe with one of theſe whil- 
tles, which he had in his mouth, 

According to Mr. Anderſon, the language of theſe 
people abounds more with labial and dental, than 
with guttural ſounds, It bears no reſemblance to that 
of the E/quimaux Indians, or thoſe about Hudſon's Bay; 
but a moſt obvious agreement has been diſcovered 
between it and the language of the Mexican Indians 1. 
Though many things were met with here, which were 
either of European manufacture, or at leaſt obtained 
from ſome civilized nation, yet not the leaſt ſign could 
be traced of theſe people having ever ſeen or heard of 
ſhips like thoſe which then viſited them, nor of their 
having traded with ſuch people as came in them. 
The only way by which it could be probably imagined 
that they procure their iron, is from trading for it with 
other Indian tribes, who either have immediate connec- 
tion with European (ſettlements upon that continent, or 
receive it perhaps through ſeveral intermediate nations. 
The ſame might be ſaid of the braſs and copper found 
among them. Captain Co conjectures that they muſt 
come either from Hudſon's Bay and Canada, or from the 
north-weſtern part of Mexico ; and there are the ſtrongeſt 
reaſons to ſuppoſe that it is from the latter. It was com- 
puted that the number of inhabitants in the two towns 
or villages, which ſeemed to be the only inhabited parts 
of the ſound, might amount to about 2,000. Theſe people 


can boaſt none of thoſe native graceful powers of oratory, 


which are fo remarkably poſſeſſed by the Sachems to the 
eaſtward of this continent : they make uſe of only ſhort 
ſentences, or rather ſingle words, forcibly repeated, and 
conſtantly in one tone and degree of ſtreugth, accompa- 
nied only with a ſingle geſture, which they uſe at every 
ſentence, jerking their whole body a little forward by 
bending their knees ; their arms all the while hanging 
down by their ſides |. 

The employment of the men ſeems to be fiſhing, and 
killing land or ſea animals : whilſt the women are en- 
gaged at home in manufacturing the flax and woollen 
garments ; the former compoſed of the bark of the pine- 
tree, the Jatter taken from different animals, as the fox 
and brown lynx. The preparing and drying ſardines, 
or the anchovy fiſh, of which great numbers are caught 
here, alſo falls to the lot of the women. Theſe fiſh 
the men bring to ſhore and depoſit on the beach, from 
whence the women convey them away in twig baſkets. 
The women likewiſe go in ſmall canoes to gather 


muſcles and other ſhell-fiſh, and manage thoſe boats with 


as much dexterity as the men ; who, when in the canoes 
with them, ſeem to pay little attention to their ſex, by 
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offering to relieve them from the labour of the paddle; 
nor indeed do they treat them with any particular te— 
ſpect or tenderneſs in other ſituations. The young men 
appear to be the moſt indolent or idle ſet in this com- 
munity ; for they were either fitting about in ſcattered 
companies, to baſk themſelves in the ſun, or lie wal- 
lowing in the ſand upon the beach, like a number 
of hogs, for the ſame purpoſe, without any covering. 
However, this diſregard to decency was confined to the 
men; for the women were always properly cloathed, and 
behaved with the utmoſt propriety, juſtly deſerving the 
higheſt commendation for a baſhfulneſs and modeſty be- 
coming their ſex, more meritorious in them, as the men 
ſeem to have no ſenſe of ſhame, 

The perſons of the natives are in general, under the 
middle ſtature, but not lender in proportion, being 
commonly pretty full and plump, though not muſcular. 
The viſage of moſt of them is round and full ; ſometimes 
:'ſo broad, with high prominent cheeks, and above theſe 
the face is frequently much depreſſed, or ſeems fallen in 
quite acroſs between the temples, the noſe alſo flatten- 
ing at its baſe, with pretty wide noſtrils, and a rounded 
point. Moſt commonly they entirely eradicate the beard, 
or ſuffer only a ſmall thin circle of hair to grow on the 
point of the chin. Some of the natives, however, and 
particularly the old men, were ſeen with confiderable 
beards all over the chin. The hair of the head is in 
great abundance, very coarſe and ſtrong, and, without a 
ſingle exception, black, ſtraight, and lank, or hanging 
over the ſhoulders “. ; © 

The ingenuity of theſe people appears in their manu- 
factures and mechanic arts, which, both in deſign and 
execution, ſurpaſs every thing which could be expected 
from the natural diſpoſition of the people, and the little 
progreſs which civilization has made among them in other 
reſpects, They have an endleſs variety of carved wooden 
maſks or vizors, which they apply to the face, or the 
upper part of the head, or forehead. Some of theſe re- 
ſemble human faces, furniſhed with hair, beards, and 
eye-brows ; others, the heads of birds, particularly of 
eagles ; and many, the heads of land and fea animals, 
ſuch as wolves, deer, porpoiſes, and others. In general, 
theſe repreſentations much exceed the natural ſize. Some- 
times they fix on the upper part of the head large pieces 
of carved work reſembling the prow of a canoe, painted 
in the ſame manner, and projecting to a conſiderable diſ- 
tance, In forming many of the human maſks and heads, 
theſe people ſhew themſelves to be ingenious ſculptors. 
They not only preſerve with great exactneſs the general 
character of their own faces, but finiſh the more minute 
parts with great accuracy in the proportions, and neat- 
neſs in execution. To their ſkill in working figures in 
their garments, and carving them in wood, mult be add- 
ed that of drawing them in colours. We have ſome- 
times ſeen,” ſays Captain Cook, “ the whole proceſs of 
their whale-fiſhery painted on the caps they wear, This, 
though rudely executed, ſerves at leaſt to ſhew, that, 
though there be no appearance of the knowledge of let- 
ters among them, yet they have ſome notion of a me- 
thod by which to commemorate and repreſent actions in 
a laſting way, independently of what may be recorded in 
their ſongs and traditions 1.“ 

Their common dreſs is a flaxen garment or mantle, 
ornamented on the upper edge by a narrow ftripe of fur, 
and at the lower edge by fringes or taſſels: it paſſes under 
the left arm, and 1s tied over the right ſhoulder by a 
ſtring before, and one behind near its middle ; by which 
means both arms are left free. This mantle is frequently 
faſtened by a girdle round the waiſt, Over this, which 
reaches below the knees, is worn a ſmall cloak of the 
ſame ſubſtance, likewiſe fringed at the lower part. In 
ſhape this reſembles a round diſh-cover, being quite cloſe 
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except in the middle, where there is a hole juſt large 
enough to admit the head; and then, reſting upon the 
ſhoulders, it covers the arms to the elbows, and the 
body as far as the waiſt. Their head is covered with a 
cap of the figure of a truncated cone, or like a flower. 
pot, made of fine matting, having the top frequently 
ornamented with a round or pointed knob, or bunch of 
leathern taſſels; and there is a {tring that paſſes under 
the chin, to prevent its blowing off, Beſides the above 
dreſs, which is common to both ſexes, the men frequent- 
ly throw over their other garments the ſkin of a bear, 
wolf, or ſea-otter, with the hair outward ; they have 
alſo woollen garments, which, however, are little in uſe. 
As they rub their bodies conſtantly over with a red paint, 
of a clayey or coarſe ochry ſubſtance, mixed with oil, 
their garments, by that means, contract a rancid offen- 
five {mell, and a grealy naſtineſs; beſides which, their 
heads and garments ſwarm with vermin, which they pick 
off with great compolure, and eat. They frequently 
{tain their faces with a brighter red colour than their 
bodies receive, or ſometimes with a black or white co- 
lour, the laſt of which gives them a ghaſtly and diſguſt- 
ing aſpect: they alſo ftrew the brown martial mica upon 
the paint, which makes it glitter. The cars of many of 
them are perforated in the lobe, where they make a pretty 
large hole, and two others higher up on the outer edge, 
in theſe holes they hang bits of bone, quills fixed upon 
a lcathern thong, ſmall ſhells, bunches of woollen taſ- 
ſels, or pieces of thin copper, which the beads now 
brought to market were not able to ſupplant. The /ep- 
tum of the noſe in many was alſo perforated, through 
which they draw a piece of ſoft cord ; and others wear 
at the ſame place ſmall thin pieces of iron, braſs, or 
copper, ſhaped almoſt like an horſe-ſhoe, the narrow 
opening of which rcceives the ſeptum, ſo as that the two 
paints may gently pinch it; and the ornament thus 
hangs over the upper lip. The rings and braſs buttons, 
which they eagerly purchaſed, were appropriated to this 
uſe. About their wriſts they wear bracelets, or bunches 
of white bugle-beads, made of a conic ſhelly ſubſtance ; 
and about thcir ankles they alſo frequently wear many 
folds of leathern thongs, or the finews of animals twiſted 
to a conſiderable thickneſs. Though encruſted in filth, 
and the prey of vermin, yet the idea of adorning their 
perſons, in conformity to the notions of elegance and 
taſte waich prevail, produces coxcombs even among 
this rude race of men; for we are told by Ellis, that 
one of their greateſt beaux frequently came on board the 
ſhips; and, in order to obſerve the manner of painting 
their faces, a looking-glaſs was ſhewn him, which he 
no ſooner found the uſe of, than he ſat down to dreſs his 
tace, which employed him full two hours; for he no 
ſooner put on one face than he diſliked it, and demoliſhed 
the whole, and continued rubbing out and painting, till 
he made one that pleaſed him . 

Notwithſtanding the dirty and forbidding appearance 
of the women, ſome few gentlemen of the ſhips ſo tar 
laid aſide their delicacies as to admit them to their beds, 
in which cafe the poor ſtinking creatures always under- 
went the ceremony of the mop 2nd pail, and their hair 
was as well combed as time would permit, in order 
to diſlodge the diſagreeable attendants who lodged there. 
It was a prevailing opinion, that the women brought 
on this occaſion were not of their own tribe, but be- 
longed to ſome other, which they had overcome in 
battle, What led to this ſuppoſition, was the different 
manner in which theſe were treated, from ſuch women 
as were not ſo expoſed and proſtituted, The former 
were mute, did not dare to look up, appeared quite 
aejected, and were totally under the command of thoſe 
who brought them : the latter, on the contrary, were 
as full of converſation as the men, behaved with 


n. 


* The ingenious editor of Captain Cook's third voyage combats the aſſertion made by Dr. Robinſon, in his Hiſtory of America, and alſo 
by M. de Paw, in his Recherches philoſophiques Fn les Americains, that nature has denied to the male Indians in general, who inhabit the 
continent of North America, the common gift of a beard ; which notion appears to be overturned, not only by what Captain Cook has ſaid 
above, but by the account which Captain Carver has given of the Naudowsſſee Indians, who pluck out the hairs upon their chin with bent 
pieces of hard wood, farmed into a kind of nippers. (See his Travels, p. 224, 225.) - Mr. Marſden, in his Hiſtory of Sumatra, ſu ports 


the ſame ſentiment. Pag. 39, 40. 
+ Cook's third voyage, II. 327. 
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t Ellis's narrative of Cook's third voyage, I, 213. 
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eaſe, and ſcemed under no degrading control “. 

'T heir houſes are diſpoſed in three ranges or rows, 
riſing gradually behind each other, thoſe in front being 
the largeſt, 'The whole range of theſe houſes may be 
ſeen at once, the ſeparation between one houſe and an- 
other being very ſlight z ſo that the whole may be com- 
pared to a long table, with a double range of ſtalls, and 
a broad pailaye in the middle, Cloſe to the ſides, in each 
of theſe parts, is a little bench of boards, raiſed five or 
fix inches higher than the reſt of the floor, and covered 
with mats, on which the family fit and ſleep. Theſe 
benches are commonly ſeven or eight feet long, and four 
or five broad: in the middle of the floor, between them, 
is the fire-place, which has neither hearth nor chimney, 
In one houſe, which was at the end of a middle-range, 
almoſt quite ſeparated from the reſt by a high cloſe parti- 
tion, and the molt regular as to deſign of any that were 
ſcen, there were four of theſe benches, each of which 
held a fingle family at a corner, but without any ſepa- 
ration by boards; and the middle part of the houſe ap- 
peared common to them all. In theſe houſes cvery 
thing lies in the utmoſt confuſton, and their naſtineſs 
and ſtench are at leaſt equal to their confuſion ; being 
as filthy as hog-ſties, and every thing in and about then! 
ſtinking of fiſh, train oil, and ſmoke. Their manner of 
eating is exactly conſonant to the naſtineſs of their houſes 
and perſons; for the troughs and platters in which 


they put their food, appeared never to have been waſhed. 


from the time they were fiſt made; and the dirty re- 
mains of a former meal are only (wept away by a ſucceed- 
ing one, They allo tear every thing, ſolid or tough, to 
pieces with their hands and teeth; for, though they 
make uſe of their knives to cut oft the larger portions, 
they have not thought of reducing theſe to ſmaller 
pieces and mouth{uls by the ſame means, though ob- 
viouſly more convenient and cleanly. But they ſeem to 
have no iceas of cleanlineſs, for they eat the roots which 
they dig from the ground, without ſo much as ſhaking 
off the ſoil which adheres to them +. 

They make uſe of a thick leathern mantle, formed of 
the fkxin of an elk or a buffalo tanned ; this, by being 
doubled, is rendered proof not only againſt arrows, but 
cven ſpears. Whilſt the natives were ſhewing their 
gueſts the efficacy of this leathern armour, a gentleman 
on board ſhot a muſket-tall through one of them, which 
was folded ſix times, at which they were ſo much ſtag— 
gered that they plainly diſcovered their ignorance of the 
effect of fire-arms, of which they afterward knew more 
from ſeeing birds ſhot, which evidently confounded them ; 
and the explanations which they received of the uſe of 
ſhot and ball, produced the moſt fignificant marks of 
their having no previous ideas on this matter. When 
they go on warlike expcditions, they ſometimes wear a 
kind of leathern cloak, covered with rows of dried hoofts 
of deer, diſpoſed horizontally, appended by leathern 
thongs, Covered with quills, which, when they move, 
make a loud rattling noiſe, almoſt equal to that of many 
ſmall bells. It ſeems doubtful, however, whether this 
part of their garb be intended to ſtrike terror in war, or 
is to be conſidered as merely belonging to their eccentric 
ornaments on ceremonious occaſions ; for one of their 
muſical entertainments was conducted by a man dreſſed 
in this ſort of cloak, with his maſk on, and ſhaking his 
rattle, 

Many of the houſes here are decorated with images, 
which are the trunks of very large trees four or five feet 
high, ſet up ſingly or by pairs at the upper end of the 
apartment, with the front carved into an human face, 
the arms and hands cut out upon the ſides, and variouſly 
painted; ſo that the whole is a truly monſtrous figure, 
The general name given by the natives to theſe images, 
is Klumma, and the particular names of two, which 
were ſet up in one of the houſes, were Natchkoa and 
Matſecta. A mat, by way of curtain, is for the moſt part 
hung before them, which the natives were wot always 


willing to remove. It thould feem, that they are ac | 
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cuſtomed at times to make offerings to them, as they 
made ſigns which were interpreted to mean, that the 
viſiters ſhould give ſomething to theſe images, when 
they drew aſide the mats which concealed them : this 
led to a concluſion, that they were repreſentations of 
their gods, or ſymbols of ſome religious or ſuperſtitious 
objects; and yet they parted with them readily for a 
ſmall quantity of braſs or iron; and it ſeems to be 
highly probable, upon the whole, that they are not 
idols, but the repreſentations of ſome of their ancel- 
tors, whole mcmories they particularly venerate. 

Their largeſt canoes are formed of one tree, although 
they carry twenty people or more, Many of them are 
forty feet long, ſevzn broad, and about three deep. 
On thele, little ornament is beſtowed : they are very 
light, and their breadth and flatneſs enable them to ſwim 
firmly without an outrigger, which none of them have, 
nor even fails, the whole of their navigation being 
effected by paddles. For catching fiſh, they have an 
inſtrument like an oar, about twenty feet long, four 
or hve inches broad, and about half an inch thick: 
each edge, for about two thirds of its length, ti.e other 
third being its handle, is ſet with ſharp bone-teeth, 
«bout two inches long. Herrings and ſardines, and 
luch other ſmall fiſh as come in ſhoals, are attacked 
with this inſtrument, which is ſtuck into the ſhoal, 
and the fiſh are caught either upon or between the 
teeth. The harpoon with which they ſtrike the whales 
and leſſer ſea- animals ſhews a great reach of contri- 
vance. It is compoſed of a piece of bone, cut into 
two barbs, in which is fixed the oval blade of a large 
muſcle-ſhell, in which is the point of the inſtrument, 
To this is faſtened about two or three fathoms of rope; 
and to throw this harpoon, they uſe a ſhaft of about 
twelve or fifteen feet long, to which the line or rope 
is made faſt, and to one end of which the harpoon is 
fixed, ſo as to ſeparate from the ſhaft, and leave it 
floating upon the water as a buoy, when the animal 
darts away with the harpoon . 

On the evening of the 26th of April 1778, the two 
ſhips quitted Meta or King George's Sound, and had no 
ſooner cleared it, than they were overtaken with a violent 
ſtorm, which, on the next day, encreaſed to an hurri- 
cane, and in the height of its fury the Reſolution ſprung 
a leak, which, after creating very alarming apprehenſions, 
was found to be of leſs conſequence than had been ſup- 
poled, one pump being ſufficient to keep it under. In 
the morning of the 28th, the ſtorm began to abate, and 
Captain Czok ſteered N. W. by N. with a freſh gale at 


ſouth-jouth-eaſt, and fair weather, which did not long 


continue. On the zoth at noon, the ſhips were in lat. 
53? 22/, long. 134 4& W, In the evening of the 1ſt 
ot May, land again became viſible in lat. 55* 20/, The 
next day they paſled a group of ſmall iſlands Iying under 
the main land. A projecting point of land, which was 
ſeen here, Captain Coat called Cape Edgecombe ; lat. 57? 
3, long. 125* 5 W. On the 6th of ay the ſhips had 
only advanced to 59* 8 N. having proceeded ſlowly on 
account of the light winds and calms which had preyail- 
ed, In their farther progreſs, our navigators found tie 
coaſt to trend very much to the 20, inclining hardly an 

thing to the rh. On an iſland ſituated in lat. 59* 51% 
Captain Cook landed, and there, at the foot of a tree, 
he left a bottle with a paper in it, on which were written 
the names of the ſhips, and the date of their arrival 
there; with which were incloſed two ſilver two-penny 
pieces of the date of 1772, which had been furniſhed by 
the reverend Dr. Kaye, dean of Lincoln, atter whom the 
iſland was named. It is eleven or twelve leagues in 
length, in the direction of north and ſouth ; but its 
breadth is not much above a league in any part. Captain 
Cook named the inlet on the continent oppoſite to this 
iſland, Comprroller's Bay. In order to ſtop his leak, and 
ſhelter himſelf from the foul weather which he foreſaw 
approaching, the Reſolution caſt anchor in a acighbour- 
ing inlet, when two canoes immediately put off from 


E Elly, I, 216. 
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the ſhore, having on board about twenty natives. Theſe | 
boats were made of the {ſkins of ſeals, laid over a frame 
conſtructed of flender laths. The ſhips afterward pro- 
ceeded higher up a great inlet, in a northern direction ; 
and on the 13th came to an anchor. Early the next 
morning ſeveral great and ſmall canoes came off to 
the ſhips, fome of the natives in which ventured on 
board, among whom was a chief, a good-looking mid- 
dle-aged man. He was cloathed in a dreſs made of the 
ſea-otter's ſkin, and had on his head ſuch a cap as is 
worn by the people of King George's Sound, ornamented 
with fky-blue glaſs beads, about the ſize of a large pea, 
which he ſeemed to eſtimate much higher than white 
glaſs beads which were on board the ſhips ; and Ellis 
ſays, that five or fix blue beads would procure from 
theſe Americans a beaver ſkin worth ninety or an hundred 
dollars *. "Theſe people ſoon proved themſelves not to 
be deficient in honour and generoſity ; for upon Capt. 
Cl-rke giving one of them a glaſs bowl, the man was 
ſo much delighted, that he immediately pulled off his 
own dreſs, which was made of the fkins of birds, and 
preſented it to his benefactor +. They expreſſed a pre- 
dileCtion for iron; but they wanted pieces eight or ten 
inches long at leaſt, and of the breadth of three or 
four fingers, for they abſolutely rejected fmall pieces: 
conſequently few exchanges were made, as by this time 
jron had become a fcarce commodity, The points of 
ſome of their ſpears or lances were of that meta], others 
were of copper, and a few of bone. The natives ſoon 
formed a deſign of plundering the Diſcoygry, ſuppoting 
that very few of her crew were on board her, it being 
then about two o'clock in the morning, and the men in 
their hammocks : but the ſeamen no ſooner came up upon 
the deck, with drawn cutlaſies in their hands, than the 
whole party of plunderers ſneaked off into their canoes. 
Immediately afterward they made the like attempt upon 
a boat, in which they equally failed : but in both in- 
ſtances they retired with much deliberation and in- 
difference, and with as little concern as if they had 
done nothing amiſs ; and they were ſeen to deſcribe to 
thoſe of their countrymen who had not been on board, 
how much longer the knives of the ſhip's crew were 
than theirs. From this circumſtance, Captain Cook 
very juſtly infers, that theſe people were unacquainted 
with fire-arms ; for, if they had known any thing of 
their effect, they would not have dared to attempt taking 
a boat from under the ſhip's guns, in the face of above 
an hundred men, for moſt of the crew were looking 


at them, when they made the attempt upon the boat. 
<« However,” he adds, after all theſe tricks, we had 
the good fortune to leave them as ignorant as we found 
them in this reſpect ; for they neither heard nor ſaw 
a muſket fired, unleſs at birds .“ The next day ſeveral 
of the Americans came alongſide in their canoes, bring- 
ing with them the calumet of peace, conſcious no doubt 
of the impropriety of their conduct, This was the firſt 
inſtance in which it had been ſeen: it was a ſtick about 
four feet long, upon which, in different parts, were ticd 
the feathers of birds; and perfectly anſwered the de- 
ſcription given in the Ruſſian voyages of diſcovery. One 
of them oftered it ſeveral times to ſome ſeamen who 
were in a boat alongſide the Diſcovery; but as they 
took no notice of him, he at laſt threw it into the boat. 
Some few had their faces painted, or rather daubed with 
red earth, and many wore gloves made of the ſkins of ani- 
mals, as well as ſtockings, with the hairy ſide inward 8. 
In mooring the Reſsluticn with a kedge anchor and 
hawſer, one of the ſeamen happened to be carried over- 


board by the buoy-rope, and followed the anchor to the 


bottom. In this very critical ſituation, he had pre- 
ſence of mind to diſengage himſelf: he roſe to the ſur- 
face of the water, and was taken up with one of his 
legs fractured in a dangerous manner, On the 15th, 
the ſhip was heeled into. port, in order to come at and 
ſtop her leak. In one canoe, which came off that day, | 
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were twenty women and one man, beſides childien, In 
two days the leak was ſtopped, and the ſheathing 
made good over it. On the 17th the ſhips weighed, 
and proceeded to the north-weſtward, in order to de- 
termine whether there was an opening in that direc- 
tion; the land ſeeming to incline to the jowthward, in 
a direction ſo contrary to the modern Charts, founded 
on the late Ruftan diſcoveries, that Captain Cook en- 
tertained ſome expectation of finding a paſlage to the 
north, and that the land to the weft and ſouth-we/? was 
only a group of iſlands; but in the morning of the 
next day, land appearing to the northward, the ex- 
pectation of finding a paſſage in that direftion was 
given up, though not before the moft diligent ſearch 
had becn made by parties ſent out in boats to trace 
the coaſt. They were then upward of five hundred and 
twenty leagues to the we/tward of any part of Baffn's 
or of Hudſ;n's Bay; and our author aflerts, that, what= 
ever paflage there is, it muſt be, either altogether, or 
in part, to the north of the 72d degree of latitude, 
and he entertained no expectation of finding a paſſage or 
ſtraight of ſuch extent ||. 

On the 18th in the morning, the ſhips proceeded to 
the futhuard, down the inlet, at the mouth of which 
an iſland extending eighteen leagues, in the direction of 
N. E. and 8. W. Was found to lie, which received 
the name of Montagu Iſſind. To the inlet which the 
ſhips had now left, Captain Czo4 gave the name of 
Prince Il/illiam's Sound ; the Indian name for this ſpot 
is not mentioned; it is ſuppoſed to occupy a degree 
and hal! of laticude, and two of longitude, Captain 
Cook makes no mention of the latitude and longitude 
of the place where the ſhips lay; Ellis places it in 
60' 317 N. 147 2 W.q 

The natives had many peculiarities in their dreſs and 
appearance from thoſe of Noot Sound, "They do not 
paint their bodies. Their common dreſs (for men, wo- 
men, and children, are cloathed alike) is a kind of cloſe 
frock, or rather robe, reaching generally to the ankles, 
though ſometimes only to the knees. At the upper 
part is a hole, juſt ſufficient to admit the head, with 

eeves that reach to the wriſt. Theſe frocks are made 
of the ſkins of different animals; the moſt common 
of which are thoſe of the ſea-otter, gray fox, raccoon, 
and pine martin, with many of ſeal ſkins ; and in general 
they are with the hairy ſide outward. Some alſo have 
theſe frocks made of the ſkins of fowls, with only the 
down remaining on them, which they glue on other 
ſubſtances, This is their fair-weather dreſs : when it 
rains, they put over it ancther frock, ingeniouſly made 
of the inteſtines of whales, or ſome other large ani- 
mal, prepared ſo ſkilfully as almoſt to reſemble our 
gold-beater's leaf, It is made to draw tight round the 
neck ; its fleeves reach as low as the wriſt, round which 
they are tied with a ſtring ; and its ſkirts, when they are 
in their canoes, are drawn over the rim of the hole 
in which they fit, ſo that no water can enter. At the 
ſame time it keeps the men entirely dry upward, for 
no water can penetrate through it any more than through 
a bladder. This, as well as the common frock, made 
of the ſkins, bears a great reſemblance to the dreſs of 
the Greenlanders, as deicribed by Crantz ; in wnole hiſtory 
many other ſtriking inſtances may be obtcrved, in which 
the Greenlanders and theſe Americans reſemble each 
other *. Some of the men, like thoſe at No, wore 
upon their heads high truncated conic caps, made of 
ſtraw, and fometimes of wood. Both ſexes have the 
ears perforated with ſeveral holes, about the outer and 
lower part of the edge, in which they hang little bunches 
of beads, made of the ſame tubuious ſhelly ſubſtance 
uſed for this purpoſe by thoſe of N:ztha, The ſeptum of 
the noſe is allo perforated, through which they fre- 
quently thruſt the quill-feathers of ſmall birds, or little 
bending ornaments, made of the above ſhelly ſubſtance, 
ſtrung on a ititt i{tring or cord, three or four inches long, 


* Ellis narrative of Cook's third voyage, vol. I. p. 243. 
Cook, II. 364. q Vol. I. p. 245. 


+ Id. I. 297. 
See Cranu!z's hiſtory of Greeniand, vol. I. 136 to 132, 
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which give them a truly groteſque appearance. But country perpetually covered with ſnow, and the wretch- 
the moſt uncommon and unſightly ornamental faſhion, | ed materials they have to work with, it appears that 
which is adopted by ſome of both ſexes, is their having their invention and dexterity, in all manual works, is at 
the under lip ſlit or cut quite through, in the direction of | leaſt equal to that of any other nation 1.“ 
the mouth, a little below the ſwelling part, This in- Their method of eating feems decent and cleanly, for 
ciſion, which is made even in the fucking children, is | they always took care to ſeparate any dirt that mint ad- 
often above two inches long; and either by its' natural | here to their victuals; and though they ſometianes did 
retraction, when the wound is freſh, or by the repetition | eat the raw fat of ſome ſea-animals, they cut ir carefully 
of ſome artificial management, aſſumes the true ſhape | into mouthfuls with their ſmall knives, he ſame 
of lips, and becomes ſo large, as to admit the tongue | might be ſaid of their perſons, which to appearance were 
through; and it actually was fo projecting in the very [always clean and decent, without greaſe or dirt; and the 
firſt perſon who was ſeen with ſuch an inciſion, which | wooden veſſels in which their victuals are probably put, 
led one of the ſcamen to exclaim with aſtoniſhment, | were kept in excellent order, as well as their boats, 
that the man had two mouths. In this artificial mouth | which were neat, and free from lumber. Of the ſkins 
they {tick a flat narrow ornament, made chiefly out of | worn by the natives, the moſt common were thoſe of the 
a ſolid ſhell or bone, cut into little narrow pieces, like nin, raccoon, and ſea-otter; but the ſkins of the firſt, 
ſmall teeth, almoſt down to the baſe or thickeſt part, | which in general were of a much lighter brown than thoſe 
which has a ſmall projecting bit at each end, that ſup- | at Noztha, were far ſuperior to them in fineneſs; whereas 
ports it when put into the divided lip, the cut part then | the laſt, which, as well as the martin's, were far more 
appearing outward, Others have the lower lip only per- | plentiful at Prince H/illiam's Sound, ſeemed greatly infe- 
forated into ſeparate holes, and then the ornament con- | rior in the fineneſs and thickneſs of their fur, though 
Pp - . 5 S 
ſiſts of as many diſtinct ſhelly ſtuds, wheſe points are | they greatly exceeded them in ſize, and were almoſt all 
puſhed through thete holes; and their heads appear | of the glofly black fort, which is the colour moſt eſteem- 
within the lip, as another row of teeth immediately un- | ed in thoſe ſkins. | | 
der their own *. (See the prints of a man eau t man of | On quitting this ſpot, the ſhips proceeded to the ſouth- 
this Sound, taken from Mr, Webber's drawings.) Many | weſt; but our navigator was ſoon after flattered with the 
beads of European manufacture were found among them, | hope of finding a paflage to the northward, without being 
chi:fly of a pale bluc colour, which they hung in their | obliged to trace the unfavourable trendings of this pro- 
ears, about their caps, or joined to their lip-ornaments.jecting coaſt. This expectation was chiefly founded on 
So fond are theſe people of ornament, that they {tick | the report made by the Ruſſians, in their ſeveral Voyages 
any thing they can meet with in their periorated lip : from Alia to this coaſt, A lofty promontory was paſſed 
one man ſtuck two iron nails, which he had purchaſed | on the 21ſt of May, which being the eve of the anni— 
in barter, making them project from thence like prongs ; | verſary of the princeſs Elixaleth's birth-dav, was named 
and another endeavoured to put a large braſs button | Cape Elizabeth ; lat, 59 10“, long. 152* 15⁰ W. Soon 
there. Captain Cee, concludes his account of the per- | after, other land appeared in fight, bearing W. S. W.; 
ſons of theſe people thus: © Upon the whole, I have] another low point of land was named, on the 25th, Point 
no where ſeen ſavages who take more pains than theſe] Banks, lat, 58* 41” N. long. 152 160 W. §; twelve 
people do, to ornament, Or rather to disfigure their per- | leagues to the weſtward of which a very lofty promon=- 
ſons +. tory was ſeen, whole elevated ſummit formed two ex- 
With what tools they make their wooden utenſils, | ceedingly high mountains, which towered above the 
frames of boats, and other things, is uncertain, as the] clouds: this was named Cape Douglas |, Between the 
only one ſeen among them was a kind of ſtone adze, | point and cape, the coaſt ſeemed to form a large and 
made almoſt after the manner of thoſe at Otaheite, and | deep bay, which obtained the name of Smetey Bay, from 
the other iſlands of the South-Sea. They have a great] ſome ſmoke which was ſeen to ariſe, Here Captain 
many iron knives, ſome of which are ſtraight, others a | C ſometimes traced the progreſs of Captain Peering, a 
little curved, and ſome very ſmall ones, fixed in pretty | Riſſian navigator, who viſited this coaſt in the year 
long handles, with the blades bent upward, like ſome of] 1741 3 but the account of that voyage is ſo very much 
our ſhoe-maker's inſtruments, But they have knives of | abridged, and the chart fo extremely inaccurate, that it 
another ſort, which are ſometimes near two feet long, | was hardly poſſible, either by the one or by the other, 
ſhaped almoſt like a dagger, with a ridge in the middle. | or by comparing both together, to find any one place 
Theſe they wear in ſheaths of ſkins hung by a thong | which that navigator either ſaw or touched at J. 
round the neck, undec their robe; and they are pro-] On the 28th, a kedge anchor, with an eight inches 
bably uſcd only as weapons, the other knives being ap- | hawſer bent to it, was dropped from the Reſolution ; but 
parently applicd to other purpoſes. Every thing they in bringing the ſhip up, the hawſer parted near the inner 
have, however, is as well and ingeniouſly made, as it] end, and both it and the anchor were loſt, Repeated 
they were furniſhed with the moſt complete tool cheſt ; | endeayours were uſed to recover them, but all without 
and their ſewing, plaiting of ſinews, and ſmall works effect. On the evening of the ſame day both ſhips ſtood 
on their little bags, may be put in competition with the | up the inlet. On the 3oth two canoes, with a man in 
moſt delicate manufactures found in any part of the| each, came off to the ſhips ; after ſome apparent he- 
known world. „ In ſhort,” continues our author, | ſitation, they came quite cloſe to the Re/olution. One 
© conſidering the otherwiſe uncivilized or rude ſtate in | of the men talked a great deal, but to no purpoſe, for 
which theſe people are, their northern ſituation, amidit a | not a word which he ſaid was underſtood, They exactly 


/ 


* Cool's third voyage, II. 370. SOR: : Id. II. 371. oy; II. 373. 
0 EN 3 See. exertions of Sir Jo/eph Banks are conſidered, his having ſacrificed eaſe, afluence, and connections, to encounter 


a long ſeries of fatigues, hardſhips, and dangets : if to theſe we add the reputation which Captain Cock acquired at his outict, from being 
attended by ſo reſpectable a coadjutor, it will be matter of ſurpriſe, that no iſland in the South-Sea, among the numbers vitited and named, 
ſnould be called after him, except one barren and inhoſpitable ſpot on the coaſt of New Zealand. Some one at lealt of the richeſt and moſt 
conſiderable among th? diſcoveries, ſhovd have been pitched upon to perpetuate the memory of ſo valuable a friend to ſcience, It was de- 
grading his conlequence, to mark obſcure points of land with his name. ; | | 4 
S20ift, with all his pride and petulance, thought fit to ſolicit Pope, when at the Sright of his fame, to addreſs ſome poem to him, which 
might lerve to tranſmit a record of their friendſhip to lateſt poſteriiy ; but the bard did not gratiſy nim. Capiain CONT capable of raifing 
a memorial equally durabie to his friend and tellow-voyager; but his zeal to heap honours on his titled patron, ſeems to have ablorbed every 


3 of reſpeR paid to Dr. Douglas, canon of Windſor, whom Captain Cook, on this occaſion, ſtyles 4 his very good 
fiend ;“ and he has fince approved himſelf to have well deſerved that title, being the very able editor of that commander's poſthumous 

ublication. So tht the reputation which Captain Cook acquired whiltt living, has received additional luſtre after his deceale, by every 
— which exteuſive knowledge, learning, and abilities could impart. ! In _ maſterly introduction prefixed to the account of Cuptain 
Crok's third voyage, fo replete with knowledge and information, Pr. Doug 8 diſe aims all intereſted motives in becoming the «editor of that 
work, being actuated ſolely by a deſire to lexve the widow of his friend, and receiving no other recompence for his labours. 


Cook's third voyage, II. 383. | 
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reſembled the people ſeen at Prince William's Sound. 
The channel now conttacted to the breadth of four 
Jeagues, through which ran a prodigious tide, the cauſe 


of which was at that time unknown; to avoid which 


the ſhips proceeded along the weſlern coaſt, On the 
evening of the goth, the water was found to be conſi- 
derably freſher when the tide was run out, than that of 
the ſea; which plainly demonſtrated that they had been 
advancing up A river, inſtead of tracing a narrow fea. 
On the 31ſt, the natives viſited the ſhips in one large and 
ſeveral ſmall canoes. On their approach they diſplayed 
a leathern frock upon a long pole, which was interpreted 
to be a ſymbol of their peaceable intentions. This frock 
they conveyed into the ſhip, in return for ſome trifles 
which Captain Cook gave them “. On the 1ſt of June. 
the maſter, who had been ſent to examine the courle of 
the river, returned, and reported, that he had found it 
contracted to the breadth of a league; be then proceeded 
three leagues farther up, finding it all the way navigable 
for the largeſt ſhips. He landed on a part of the ea/tern 
coaſt, where he ſaw currant buſhes, An ineffectual attempt 
was afterward made, to trace an inlet which ran to the 
eaſtward, and appearcd to be a branch of this river, or ra- 
a diſtin river emptying itſelf into it; but the tide was 
too ſtrong for the boats which were ſent out for that pur- 
poſe, to make head againſt it; it received the name of 
River Turnagain, as the ſhips proceeded no farther than 
its mouth. As the water, during the ebb, though, very 
conſiderably freſher than at flood, yet retained a ſtrong 
degree of ſaltneſs, it was concluded that the ſmaller, as 
well as the main river, is navigable for ſhips a conlider- 
able way up; and that a very extenſive inland commu- 
nication might be opened by their means. The main 
river was traced as high as the latitude of 61 30%, long. 
150 W. which is 70 leagues or more from its entrance, 
without ſeeing the leaſt appearance of its ſource +. 
Captain Cook, in his journal, having left a blank for 
the name of the river, by the direction of the Earl of 
Sandwich, it was filled up with the name of Coot's River. 
When our commander has occaſion afterward to ſpeak of 
this river in his journal, it is by the name of “ the Great 
River.“ 

The ſeaſon was advancing apace, and they knew not 
how far it might be neceſſary for them to proceed to the 
feuthward, as it became evident that the continent of 
North-America extended farther to the weſt than had 


been expected from modern charts of beſt reputation, 


which rendered the probability of a paſſage into Baffin's 
and Hudſon's Bay leſs probable ; as, if any ſuch did exiſt, 
it muſt paſs over a much greater extent of country, 
Previous to quitting this river, Mr. King was ſent 
with two armed boats to land on the ſouth-eaſt fide, 
there to diſplay the flag, and take poſſeſſion of the coun- 
try and the river in the name of King George III, and 
to bury in the ground a bottle containing ſome pieces of 
Engliſh coin, of the year 1772, and a paper, on which 


was inſcribed the names of the ſhips and the date of their 


viſit. The land, from theſe circumſtances, was named 
Point Poſſeſſion. About twenty of the natives approached 
this party with their arms extended, probably to expreſs 
their peaceable diſpoſition. At the fight of the muſkets 
which the gentlemen carried, theſe people feemed alarm- 
ed, and made ſigns expreſſive of their requeſt to lay them 
down t, which was done accordingly, The gentlemen 
then joined them, and were received with cheerfulneſs 
and ſociability. "Theſe Indians had a few pieccs of ſal- 
mon, and ſeveral dogs. Mr. Law, ſurgeon to the Di 
covery, who was one of the party, having bought a 
dog, took it down toward the boat, and ſhot it dead in 
their ſight. Ellis adds, that it was carried on board to 
furniſh a freſh meal &; ſo that the gentlemen had learned 
from their friends at Otaheite, to reliſh a repaſt of dog's 


fleſh. The natives ſeemed alarmed at this mode of 


— 
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execution; and, as if they did not think themſelves ſaſe 
in ſuch company, immediately walked away. I was 
afterward diſcovered that they had hid their ſpears and 
other weapons in the buſhes cloſe behind them, ſo that 
their confidence in the ſtrangers was rather apparent than 
real, The next day, ſeveral large and ſmall canoes, 
with natives, came off, who bartered their ſkins ; after 
which they fold their garments, till many of them were 
quite naked, Among others, they brought a number 
of white hare or rabbit ſkins, and very beautiful red ones 
of foxes; but only two or three ſkins of otters, with 
ſome pieces of ſalmon aid halibut. They preferred iron 
to every thing elſe offered in exchange. On the ſame 
day the ſhips weighed with the firſt ebb, and plied down 
the river, a gentle breeze from the ſouth blowing full 
againſt them; in doing which the Reſolution ſtruck, and 
ſtuck faſt on a bank lying nearly in the middle of 
the river: however, as the flood tide came in, ſhe 
floated off, without receiving any damage. The diſco— 
very of this bank accounted for that very ſtrong rippling 
or agitation of the ſtream, which had been obſerved 
when turning up the river. The next day, the wind 
being {till contrary, the ſhips proceeded with the return 
of the ebb, and no ſooner came to an anchor, than many 
of the natives viſited them, bringing a large quantity of 
very fine ſalmon, which they exchanged for trifles ; 
molt of it was ſplit ready for drying, and ſeveral hun- 
dred weight of it was procured for, the two ſhips ||, 
Half a ſalmon,” ſays Ellis, „might be purchaſed for 
a nail or button g.“ In the afternoon of this day, the 
mountains, for the firſt time, appeared cloudleſs, and a 
volcano was diſcovered in one of thoſe on the el fide 
in the lat. of 60% 23“: at that time it emitted only a 
white ſmoke without any fue 14. 

All the people who were ſeen in this river ſeemed 
by every ſtriking inſtance of reſemblance, to be of the 
ſame nation with thoſe who inhabit Prince Willian!s 
Sound, but eſſentially different from thoſe of Nootha or 
King George's Sound, both in their perſons and language, 
The language of theſe is rather guttural; but, like the 
others, they ſpeak ſtrongly and diſtinctly in words which 
ſeem ſentences. The points of their ſpears and their 
knives were of iron; but ſome of the former were made 
of copper. TI keir knives, which they kept in ſheaths 
were - conſiderable length. 

6 'Therc is not the leaſt doubt,” ſays Captai 
e that a very beneficial fur trade e be pan ha 
with the inhabitants of this vaſt coaſt; but unleſs a 
northern paſlage ſhould be found practicable, it ſeems 
rather too remote for Great Britain to receive any emo- 
lument from it. It muſt, however, be obſerved, that 
the moſt valuable, or rather the on'y valuable ſkins met 
with on this % fide of America, were thoſe of the ſea- 
otter ; all their other ſkins appearing to be of an inferior 
quality, particularly thoſe of their foxes and martins. 
It muſt alſo be oblerved, that moſt of the ſkins which 
were purchaſed were made up into garments : however 
ſome of theſe were in good condition, but others were 
old and ragged enough, and all of them very Jouſy : but 
as theſe poor people make no other uſe of ſkins than for 
cloathing themſelves, it cannot be ſuppoſed that they are 
at the trouble of dreſſing more of them than are neceſ- 
ſary for this purpoſe ; and perhaps this is the chief uſe 
for which they kill the animals, as the ſea and the rivers 
ſeem to ſupply them with the principal articles of food. 
Were they once habituated to a conſtant trade with fo- 
reigners, things would be much otherwiſe: by intro- 
ducing them to an acquaintance with new luxuries, their 
wants would be encreaſed ; and in order to provide for 
theſe, they would be more aſſiduous in procuring ſkins 
which they we uld ſoon diſcover to be the commodity molt 
ſought after ; and there is no doubt that the country 
could furniſh a plentiful ſupply $$.” 


* Cook's third voyage, II. 391. 


+ Id. II. 396. 
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t This ſeems to furniſh a preſumptive proof, that Europeans had been here before, and that they had made the natives know to their coſt 
, 


wherein their ſuperiority conſiſted. 
Ellis's narrative of Cook's third voyage, I, 262, 
it Cook, II. 400. Ellis, I. 265. 55 Cook, II. 401. 
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The tides are conſiderable in this river, and contti- 
bute very much to facilitate its navigation. It is high 
water in the ſtream on the days of the new and full 
moon. The tides rite upon a perpendicular between 
three and four fathoms. The reaſon of their being 
greater here than at other parts of. this coaſt, is eaſily 
accounted for; the mouth of the river being ſituated in 
a corner of the coaſt, the flood that comes from the 
ocean is forced into it by both ſhores, and by that 
means ſwells the tide to a great height, 

Contrary winds continued to retard their progreſs out 
of Cook's River, which was not entirely quitted until the 
6th of June. On the 14th, an iſland, fix leagues in 
extent, in the direction of eat and we/t, was ſeen, and 
named Trinity {ſiand, lat. 506 3&, long 155 W. Iwo 
days after, another ſpot received the name of Foggy and, 
it being ſuppoſed to be the ſame land ſeen and ſo named 
by Beering, Coaſting along the narrow peninſula which 
forms a part of the continent of North Ame; ica, and 
which has been called by the ans Alaſka, with the 
wind generally unfavourable, on the 26th of June, at 
half paſt four in the morning, the weather being ſo thick 
that nothing could be {een at the diſtance of an hundred 
yards, thoſe on board the Reſolution were alarmed at 
hearing the ſound of breakers on their Jarboard bow; 
which led Captain Co to cait anchor, and to call to the 
Diſcovery to do the like. A few hours after, the fos 
having ſomewhat cleared away, the danger which they 
had eſcaped appeared to have been imminent, as the ſhips 
had paſſed between ſuch rocks and breakers in the dark, 
as Captain Cook would not have ventured through in a 
clear day ; and were then found to have gaincd {uch an 
anchoring place without choice, than which a better 
could not have been choſen ! Ellis, who alſo mentions 
this delivagunce, calls it “ a moſt providential eſcape ;” 
adding, if we had ſtood on five minutes longer, 
we muſt, in all probability, have been on ſhore ; or if 
we had varied to the right or left, we ſhould have run 
the riſk of being upon the rocks *.“ Captain Co, in his 
chart, diſtinguiſhes the cape r.ar which this event hap- 
pened by the name of Cape rovidence. 

They were now arrived on the iſland of Oonalaſ9ta. 
In this courſe, a volcano had been {een at the very fum- 
mit of an hill, which formed a complete cone, lying in 
lat. 54* 487, long. 164 15 w which moſt probably 
was ſituated on the neighbouring iſland of O:nemat, In 
this courſe, a very ſeaſonable refreſhment was obtained, 
by upward of an hundred halibut being caught, ſome of 
which were an hundred pounds weight, and none leſs 
than twenty pounds. Some Indians, who reached the 
Diſcovery in their canoes, in their expreſſions of civility 
ſeemed to have copied the European mode of bowing, 
and taking off their caps. One of them preſented to 
Captain Clerke a note written in the Ruſſian language, 
which none on board could make any thing of. Some 
other papers of the like kind were afterward brought by 
the natives, which were ſuppoſed to be memorials left by 
Ruſſian ſhips which had touched there. One man, who 
came off to the Reſelution, wore a pair of green cloth 
breeches, and a jacket of black cloth or ſtuft, under the 
out-ſhirt or frock of his own country: he had with him 
a bladder full of ſomething, which was ſuppoſed to be oil, 
for he opened it, took a mouthful, and then faſtened 
it again, : 

In another harbour in the ſame iſland, and which was 
called by the natives Samgardba, the ſhips remained 
until the ſecond of July. Here good water was procur- 
ed in great abundance, but no wood. 

Juh 9th, Captain Cost having traced the north-weſtern 
coaſt of Alaſka, expected to find a free paſſage to the 
north; but, to his great diſappointment, it proved to ttrike 
off in a direction due 20. In lat. 5827, long. 158 
5 W. the entrance of a large river was obſerved. At 
the tide of ebb, the water was found to fall two feet and 
upward; at which time it was not half ſo ſalt as com- 


mon ſea-water. On the 11th, ſome thunder was heard, 
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for the firſt time ſince their arrival on the Anericar 
coaſt, On the 1 th our navigator had reached. the extent 
of tae thcſlern trending of the coaſt, the point of which 
he called Cape Newenhazn, lat. 58% 4.7, long. 162% 24 W. 
waere poſleſſion was taken of the country in the name of 
the King of Great Britain, and a bottle was left, con- 
taining a paper, on Which was written the names of the 
hips, and the date of the diſcovery, This point of land 
forms the northern extremity of a vaſt bay, of which the 
promontory of Alaſtu is the Southern boundary ; and this 


. . ” ? 
was named Pri/tol Bay, in honour of the then Admiral 


Earl of Briſlel +, Ihe river before ſeen was alſo called 
Briſtol River. From Cape Newenham the ſhips proceed- 
cd in a northern courſe ;z and in the Goth degree of lat. 
a low point of land appeared, which obtained the name 
of Sheal-Neſs. 

A number of the natives came off from this part of 
the coaſt, making ſigns of amity, and were preſently 
induced to traffic: they gave ſkins, bows, arrows, 
darts, wooden veſſels, and cther thinge, readily taking 
in exchange whatever was offered them, Thev ſeemed 
to be the ſame ſort of people which had been ſeen 
quite from Prince IH iliiam's Sound ; wore the fame kinds 
of ornaments in their lips and noſes; but were far 
more dirty, and not fo well eloathed. No foreign article 
was ſeen in their poſſeſſion, except a knif-, if ſuch it 
might be called, being only a piece of common iron 
fitted into a wooden handle, fo as to anſwer the pur- 
poſe of a knife 4. One part of their dreſs, which vas 
procurcd from them, was a girdle very neatly made 
of ſkin, with trappings depending from it, and paſſing 
between the legs, ſo as to conceal the adjoining parts. 
From the uſe of ſuch a girdle, it ſhould ſeem that they 
ſometimes go naked, even in this high latitude, as 
they hardly wear it under their cloathing & Ihe 
ſhoals which were met with on this part of the coat 
determined Captain Cœo to quit it; he therefore pro- 
ceeded at firſt to the ſouthward, then weſtward!y, and 
ſoon after to the northward, ; 

On the 3d of Auguſt, Mr. Arderſon, ſurgeon of the 
Reſolution, died: he had been lingering under a con— 
ſumption for more than twelve months. Captain Cook 
ſpeaks of him in very reſpectful terms, deſcribing him 
as a ſenſible young man, an agrecable companion, one 
well ſkilled in his own prafeſſion, and who had ac- 
quired conſiderable knowledge in other branches of 
ſcience ; and to whoſe communications the captain was 
much indebted in writing his journal. A little iſland, 
which was ſeen at twelve leagues diſtance, ſoon after this 
worthy man breathed his laſt, was called by his name, to 
perpetuate his memory. Mr. Law, the ſurgeon of the 
Diſcovery, was then removed into the Reſolution ; and 
Mr. Samuel, the ſurgeon's firſt mate of the Reſvlution, 
was appointed ſurgeon of the D:/covery || . 

The next day the continent of North America was 
again ſeen; which, by reckoning, was in lat. 64 27", 
long. 165 427 W. The land which preſented itſelf to 
view was called Point Rodney, and a little iſland at no great 
ciſtance was called Sledge 1/{and, from a ledge, like thoſe 
which are uſed by the Ruffians in Kamtſchatka, to convey 
goods from place to place over the ice and ſnow, being 
found upon it. The conſtruction of this ſledge was admi- 
rable, all the parts being neatly put together, ſome with 
wooden pins, but moſtly witn thongs or laſhings of 
whale-bone. On the 6th an iſland was ſ-cn, of no 
great extent, which received the name of King's I/land. 
Being ſatisfied that the whole was a continued coaſt, 
Captain C204 tacked and ftood away for the N. W. in 
which direction, the next day, he reached the weſtern 
extremity of all America hitherto known, which he 
named Cape Prince of Wales, ſituated in lat. 65 40%, 
long. 168* 5' W. It was doubtful, whether any people 
were viſible there, 

On the gth, the ſhips reſumed their courſe to the 
weſtward, for the oppoſite coaſt of Aa, which they 
reached the next day, and came to anchor about two miles 


2 Flis's narrative of Cook's third voyage, 11 


1 Cocl's third voyage, II. 437. 


279. + Who died the year following, 
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from the north ſhore, in a large bay, open to the 2a/7- 
ward. Here an Indian village was ſeen, and ſome of 
the natives, who diſcovered a backwardneſs to com- 
mence an intercourſe, with ſtrong apprehenſions of in- 
jury, although they were ſo polite as to take off their 
caps, and to make low bows ; but Captain Coot going 
amongſt them unarmed, and with only two or three 
aſſociates, preſently diſpelled their fears, and an ex- 
change of commodities began. All the Americans who 
had been before ſeen, were rather low of ſtature, with 
round chubby faces, and high cheek- bones; theſe people, 
on the contrary, had long viſages, and were ſtout and 
well made, ſeeming to be quite a different nation; which 
does not ſerve to ſupport the opinion that America was 
at firſt peopled from this peninſula of Aſia. Of the few 
articles which they procured from the ſhips, knives and 
tobacco were what they molt valued. The people who 
inhabit this eaſtern extremity of ¶ſia are called the T /chut- 
„ti, and were viſited by Beering in 1728. Our navi- 
gator ftaid here only a few hours, and then proceeded 
to the N. E. being then in lat. 66* 5, long. 168* 41” 
W. the coaſts of both continents were then in fight. 
On the 14th the ſhips had regained the American coaſt, 
in lat. 67* 45/, which there formed a point, now named 
Point Mulgrave. Steering north-eaſt, ſeveral ſea-horſes 
were ſeen, and large flights of birds. On the 17th they 
had reached lat. 70* 3, when a brightneſs in the 
northern horizon was ſeen, like that reflected from ice, 
and which is commonly called the blink; in an hour 
after a large field of ice became viſible; and ſhortly 
after, when in lat. 70% 41, entirely prevented the far- 
ther progreſs of the ſhips in that direction. Here were 
abundance ef ſea-horſes, ſome in the water, but far 
more on the ice, On the 18th the two ſhips were cloſe 
to the edge of the ice, which was as compact as a wall, 
and ſeemed at leaſt ten or twelve feet high ; farther north 
it appeared much higher. Its ſurface was extremely 
Tugged, and here and there pools of water were ob- 
ſerved upon it. The depth of water at this time was 
from ſeven to nine fathoms. At this time, the weather, 
which had been hazy, cleared up a little, and land was 
ſeen extending from S. to S. E. by E. about three or 
four miles diſtant. As the eaſtern extreme point of land 
was much encumbered with. ice, Captain Cook gave it 
the name of Icy Cape, lat. 70% 29/, long. 162407. This is 
doubtleſs a continuation of the American continent. The 
ſhips were then in a critical ſituation, being in ſhoal wa- 
ter, upon a lee ſhore, the main body of the ice to wind- 
ward, driving down upon'them ; but the wind preſently 
ſhifted to a more fevourable point of the weſt, which on 
the 19th induced Captain C4 to ſtand to the northward. 
The boats from each ſhip were now ſent out to kill ſome 
ſea-horſes, which lay in prodigious numbers upon the 
ice. Nine were brought on board the Reſolution, and 
eaten in preference to ſalt meat, although the lean fleſh 
is coarſe, black, and has rather a ſtrong taſte ; one or 
two of the ſeamen on board, who had been to Greenland, 
declared that no one ever ate of theſe animals there. The 
heart, however, 1s ſaid to be nearly as well taſted as that 
of a bullock. The fat, when melted, yielded a good 
deal of oil, which burnt very well in lamps; and their 
hides, which are very thick, were very uſeful about the 
rigging. The teeth or tuſks of moſt of them were then very 
ſmall ; even thoſe of ſome of the largeſt and oldeſt of theſe 
animals did not exceed ſix inches in length: from whence 
it was concluded that they had lately ſhed their old teeth. 
One of theſe animals, of a moderate ſize, meaſured from 
the ſnout to the tail nine feet four inches, the circum- 
ference of the body at the ſhoulder was ſeven feet ten 
inches, and the carcaſe weighed, without the head, ſkin, 
or entrails, 854 1b, the head 415 1b. and the ſkin 205 lb. 
As there was nothing in the maws of thoſe who were 
killed, what they feed upon could not be known. This 
is thought to be the ſame animal that is found in the 
gulf of St. Laurence, and there called Sea-cow. The 

lie in herds of many hundreds, upon the ice, huddled one 
over the other like ſwine, and roar or bray very loud, 
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Some of the herd were always upon the watch, and pre- 
ſently gave the alarm, though they were ſeldom in a 
hurry to get away till after they had been once fired at; 
then they would tumble one over another into the ſea, in 
the utmoſt confuſion. They did not appear to be that 
dangerous animal ſome authors have deſcribed them, 
even when attacked. The female will defend her young 
one to the very laſt, and at the expence of her own lite, 
whether in the water or upon the ice; nor will the young 
one quit the dam, though ſhe be dead. | 

Whilſt the ſeamen were employed in attacking theſe 
animals, the ſhips were in a manner ſurrounded by the 
ice, ſo that the commander was obliged to ſtand to the 
ſouthward ; but the next day he reſumed his northern 
courſe, though he could not long continue it. On the 
21ſt the ice was found to cover a part of the ſea, which 
but a few days before had been clear, and to extend fur. 
ther to the ſouth than when it was firſt fallen in with. 
Captain Cook ſuppoſes that the whole of the ice was a 
moveable maſs. | 

The next point of land on the American coaft, which 
received a name, was called Cape Liſbourne, lat. 69® 5, 
long. 165* 18 W. Quitting that coaſt, and pro- 
ceeding to the we/irward, the water deepened gradually 
to twenty-eight fathoms, which was the greateſt depth 
found in the North Sea. In the morning of the 26th ice 
was again fallen in with, in lat. 69“ 367, long. 176?, 
which gave no better proipect of getting to the north in 
that meridian than nearer ſhore. Standing to the we/t+ 
ward in the afternoon the ſhips were in a manner em- 
bayed in the ice; the next evening they were cloſe in with 
the edge of the ice, which lay E. N. E. and W. N. W. as 
far each way as the eye could reach. There being little 
wind, Captain Cook went with the boats to examine the 
ſtate of the ice, and found it to conſiſt of looſe pieces of 
various kinds, ſo cloſe together that it was difficult to 
enter the outer edge with a boat, and it was as impoſſible 
for the ſhips to enter it as if it had been ſo many rocks. 


It was all pure tranſparent ice, except the upper ſurface, 


which was a little porous. It appeared to be all com- 
poſed of frozen ſnow, and to have been all formed at ſea, 
The pieces of ice that formed the outer edge of the field 
were from forty or fifty yards in extent to four or five, and 
Captain Cook ſuppoles the larger pieces to reach thirty 
feet or more from the ſurface of the water; and he is of 


opinion that the ſun has very little influence in reducing 


theſe great maſſes of ice, as in this climate it ſeldom ſhines 
out for more than a few hours at a time, and often is nct 
ſeen for ſeveral days together. It is the wind, or rather 
the waves raiſed by the wind, that bring down the bulk 
of theſe enormous maſles, by grinding one piece againſt 
another, and by undermining and waſhing away thoſe 
parts that lie expoſed to the ſurge of the ſea *. The 
number of ſea-horſes ſeen on the ice was incredible; and, 
the ſeamen now beginning to reliſh them for food, boats 
were ſent out to procure more. 

On the 29th land was ſeen. It was perfectly deſti- 
tute of wood, and even ſnow, but wore a browniſh 
aſpect, which was probably produced by a moſſy ſub- 
ſtance which grew upon it. The extreme point of land 
ſeen was named Cape North, and beyond this the ſhips 
were unable to penetrate : it lies in lat. 68® 56', long. 
179% f W. The coaſt beyond it,” ſays Captain 
Cook, ** muſt take a very weſterly direction; for we could 
ſee no land to the northward of it, though the horizon 
was there pretty clear 1. As the proſpect of finding a 
paſſage into the Atlantic was now become very inconſi- 
derable, and the ſeaſon was far advanced; ſo that the 
time when the froſt was expected to ſet in was near at 
hand, our navigator confined his attention to the obtain- 
ing of ſome place where wood and water might be pro- 
cured, and where he might paſs the winter ſo as to 
make ſome improvements in geography and navigation, 
and at the ſame time be in a condition to return to the 
north, in farther ſearch of a paſſage the enſuing ſum- 
mer. 


If the reſult of Lord Mulgrave's voyage to the North 
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THE NokTH POLE, GCUOKSs 
pole, in the year 1773, was untavourable to the opinion 
entertained of the practicability of making advances to- 
ward that region of ice, the voyage of Captain C04, 
in the year 1778, on the oppoſite ſide of the globe, was 
{till more ſo; being very near eleven degrees ſhort of 
the approach made by the former, and fully demon- 
ſtrates the impoſſibility of navigating in high north- 
ern latitudes. Lord Mulgrave wade his neareſt approach 
to the pole on the 31ſt of July (/ee page 573 of this Ap- 
pendix) Captain Cort on the 18th of Auguſt. The latter, 
on the zoth of January 1774, proceeded nearer toward 
the South pole by 26 ſeconds than he was capable of pe- 
netrating toward the North (See page 566 of this Ap- 
Pon were ſome curious and ſtriking differences ob- 
ſerved by theſe two navigators in their courſes north- 
ward : the firſt (Lord Mulgrave) could find no bottom 
with an immenſe quantity of line; the latter never got a 

reater depth of water than twenty-eight fathom. When 
failing from Europe, currents were found to ſet in ſtrong 
in the higheſt Jatitudes which were reached, and to be 
very variable; in proceeding from the points of Afia and 
America no current could be obſerved. On one {ide of 
the globe the ſky was in general loaded with hard white 
clouds, inſomuch that the ſun and horizon were never 
entirely free from them, even in the cleareſt weather; 
on the other, fogs prevailed to ſuch a degree as entirely 
to obſcure the ſun for many days in ſucceſſion. The 
degree of cold was likewiſe much greater on the A/zatic 
than on the European fide of the globe within the Arctic 
circle, which accounts for the expanſion of ice being ſo 
much greater there. To which we may add, that the 
ſea-horſes which ſwarmed on one fide of the polar region 
were unknown to the other, 

When all thoughts of making any farther attempts to 
penetrate northward were relinquiſhed for that year, Cap- 
tain Cook bent his courſe ſouth-ea/iward, along the coaſt 
of Afia; in which he was employed from the 2gth of 
Auguſt to the 4th of September. In this direction an iſland, 
about four or five miles in circuit, and three leagues from 
the main, was ſeen, in lat. 67 45, long. 170? 497 W. 
and called Burney's Iſland, from an officer of that name on 
board. Beering had proceeded as far as the latitude of 
67 3“ on this coaſt, in the year 1728, and deſcribed it 
with conſiderable accuracy. On the 2d of September the 
ſhips paſſed the Eaſtern Cape, which had been pafled on 
the 11th of Augu/t. ö f 
properly the T /chukotſkoi Noſs, or eaſtern promontory o 
Afia, although the promontory to which Beering gave 
that name is farther to the South wet. It is a peninſula 
of conſiderable height, joined to the continent by a very 
low, and, to all ppearance, narrow neck of land, in lat. 
60 &, long. 169% 38“ W. and is diſtant from Cape 
Prince of Wales, on the American coaſt, thirteen leagues. 
From this cape the coaſt changes its direction, and trends 
Soueb-ibeſt. On the 3d they reached St. Laurence's Bay, 
in which the ſhips had anchored on the 10th of Augu/?, 
or St. Laurence's Day. Proceeding onward, the coaſt 
taking a weſiernly direction toward the gulf of Anader, 
whither our navigator had no inclination to follow it, 
he finally quitted the A/zatic coaſt, and ſteered to the eaft- 
ward, until he arrived on the coaſt of America, being 
deſirous to aſcertain the extent of that coaſt, and _ 
ther it was one undivided continent, or partly compoſe 
of large and projecting iſlands. Having caſt anchor in 
an inlet, Lieutenant King was ſent to examine the coun- 
try, and to aſcertain whether it was part of the I" 
continent, or of an iſland. On his return he gave 8 % 
moſt ſatisfactory information that it was A r e 
inlet, terminated by a ſmall river or creek, me 2 
rounded by continental land. In honour of Sir etc of 
Norten, then Speaker of the Houſe of 2 an 
now Lord Grantley, to whom Mr. King was 2 y = 
lated, Captain Cook named this inlet Norton und. Ix 
extends to the nor/hward as far as the latitude of N 55% 
and the ſhips lay in longitude 162* 47 W. The bay in 


This land Captain Coo conſiders as 
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which they anchored is called by the natives Chac{tozle, 
Being expoſed to the Sauth and Seuth-1we/? winds, the ſta- 
tion is not ſecure nor deſirable, By aſcertaining this 
point, our navigator reſtored to the American continent 
that ſpace which Mr. $:2//in, in his map, had occupied 
with his imaginary ifland of Alaſbia *. Here the branches 
of ſpruce- trees were cut down to brew beer. The na- 
tives behaved with great civility, and exchanged fiſh 
ior trifles, with great honour and regularity of dealing : 
iron was their beloved article; four knives, made out of 
an old iron-hoop, procured near four hundred weight of 
hſh. They were cloathed in deer-fkins made after the 
lame manner as prevailed in Noo:#a or King George's 
Sound, and they had the under lips pierced, and fixed 
ornaments in them. A family of the natives came near 
to the place where a party from the ſhips were cuttin 
wood; it conſiſted of an huſband, wife, and infant child, 
and a fourth perſon, who bore the human form indeed, 
but was the moſt deformed cripple ever beheld ; the huſ- 
band was almoſt blind. The teeth of both the man and 
woman were black, and ſeemed as if they had been filed 
down level with the gums, The man was about five 
feet two inches high, the woman was ſhort and ſquat, 
with a plump round face; ſhe was dreſſed in a Ceer-ſkin 
jacket, with a large hood, and had on wide boots. Hav- 
ing ſtaid here two days, Captain Cook determined to 
proceed to the Sandwich Iſlands; but previous to this the 
American coaſt was to be ſcarched for a ſupply of water. 
In ſailing ſouthward, two points of land, at no great diſ- 
tance from each other, received the names of Paint 
Stephens, and Point Shallow-I/ater, on account of the depth 
of water there being from fix to no more than four fa- 
thoms: on which account, as the coaſt could be no 
longer navigated with any degree of ſafety, it became 
highly expedient to quit it, ſo that to the ſouthward of 
this laſt point, which lies in the latitude of 63”, to Shoal- 
Neſs, in latitude 60, the coaſt remains entirely unex- 
plored. Probably,” ſays Captain Cock, © it is acceſ- 
ſible only to boats, or very ſmall veſſels. From the maſt- 
head, the ſea appeared to be chequered with ſhoals ; the 
water was very much diſcoloured and muddy, and con- 
ſiderably freſher than at any of the places where the ſhips 
had lately anchored +,” From whence it was inferred, 
that a conſiderable river runs into the ſea in this unknown 
art. 
. On the 20th of September a pretty large iſland was ſeen, 
and ſoon after another ſmaller one a little to the eaſt- 
ward; thele were named Clerke's lands, lat. C3 15/ 
long 169% 300 W. As no harbour could be found on 
the northern coaſt, our navigator quitted it, and pro- 
ceeded S. S. W. in ſearch of land which had been ſeen 
on the 29th of Ju, and which was now fallen in with 
on the 23d of September, It is an iſland zo miles in ex- 
tent, in the direction of north. weft and ſouth-eaſt, the 
ſouth-eaſt end being Cape Upright, before named. As this 
{pot appeared to be entirely unknown to the Ru/jians, 
Captain C924 laid claim to it as a new diſcovery, and 
named it Gore's land ; this appeared tu be uninhabited. 
Clerke's Iſland, which was afterward found to be not 
wholly unknown to the Ruſſians, was wel! peopled, 
After quitting this iſland, Captain Cook ſteered fouth- 
eaſt by ſouth tor Samganoodha, the harbour in which the 
{hips had before anchored on the iſland of Oonalaſhia. In 
proceeding thither, the Reſelution ſprung a leak, to keep 
under which one pump was conſtantly employed; they 
arrived on the 2d of Oober. The natives immediately 
repaired to the ſhips, bringing dried ſalmon and other 
hih, which they exchanged with the ſeamen for tobacco, 
among whom the whole remaining ſtock on board both 
ſhips had been diſtributed only a few days before; and 
the quantity was not half ſufficient to anſwer their de- 
mands, notwithitanding this, (ſo improvident a creature 
is an Engliſh ſailor !) the men were as profuſe in making 
their bargains, as if they had now arrived at the port of 
Virginia; by which means, in leſs than eight - and- forty 
hours, the value of this article of barter was lowered 
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above a thouſand per cent.“. If there were at this time 
any feeds of the ſcurvy among the crews of either ſhip, 
the berries Which were gathered on this iſland, and the 
uſe of ſpruce-bc-;, which was ſerved for drink every day, 
effectually eradicated them. The halibut caught here 
we:e excellent, and there were few on board who did not 
prefer them to ſalmon. Eight or ten of theſe fiſh were 
generally caught each day, theſe were ſufficient to ſerve 
the people of both ſhips z one of thele fiſh which were 

aught weighed 254 pounds. On this iſland ſome R 
ſiaus were met with, who had a dwelling-houſe, ſome 
ftore- houſes, and a loop of about thirty tons burden; 


their buſineſs was to procure fins, which they ſent oft 


to Kamtſchatha, The principal factor was named Eraſim 
Gregoroff Sin Ifnyloff ; he ſhewed to Captain Crot two 
charts, containing ihe diſcoveries of the Ruſſiaus in thoſe 
ſcas; in one of which the iſlands diſperſed between the 
52d and 55th degrees of latitude, in the ſpace between 
Kamtſchatka and America, were laid down; but he aſſured 
the captain, from his own knowledge, that they were 
not well aſcertained, either with reſpect to their num- 
ber or ſituation, one- third of them he ſtruck out, declar- 
ing that they had no exiſtence. : 
C.otain Cat enumerates theſe iſlands, beginning with 
thoſe whichlie nearcft to Kamiſchatka; (1. \ Beertng's 1fland, 
lat. 55% (2.) Maiden: Oftrogf, or the Copper Iſlaud, ten 
lJeazues from the former, in the direction of E by 8. 
or E. S. E.; (3.) 4takor, 52* 45, about eighteen leagues 
in extent, in the direction of E. and W. named by beer 
ing, Mount Saint Fobn two inconſiderable iſlands lie 
three or four leagues from the eaſt end of it: (4. ) 3 
group of fix or more iſlands were placed more to the ea/t- 
ward, rwo of which, Atghka and Amiuk, are tolerab:'y 
large. A cluſter of ten ſmall ifla:ds, which was laid 
down in Muller's chart, were {truck out, and two other 
iflands lying nearer to Oonalaſhka, in lieu of which an 
iland called Amogbia was put down. As the iſlands is 
this archipelago lie nearly under the tame parallels, dit- 
ferent navigators, being milled by their different reckon- 
ings, eaſily miſtook one ifland or group of iflands for an- 
other; and being well inclined to favour the miſtake, 


flattered themſelves that they had diſcovered new ſpots of 


ground, when they had only found old ones in a different 
poſition from that aſſigned to them by their former vi 
liters. 

According to Iſnylaff's chart, a paſſage was traced 
communicating with Briſtol Bay, which converted fitteen 
leagues of the coaſt, which Captain Coo had ſupp-{ed to 
belong to the continent, into an iijand, diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of Oonemat ; ** which paſſage,“ ſays our navi 
gator, ** might eaſily eſcape us, as we were informed that 
« jt is very narrow, ſhallow, and only to be navigated 
& through with boats, or very fmall veſſels +.” In this 
inſtance, and in this only, our great diſcoverer ſtands 
indebted to the Ruſſians for the correction of a ſlight 
error, into which he had fallen wich reſpect to the deli- 
neation of the weſtern coaſt of North America ; but it is 
to him that mankind will ever remain indebted for the 
knowledge which is now acquired of that part of the 
world, which, until he viſited it, was altogether un- 
known: and it has been well remarked, that“ the fic- 
& tions of ſpeculative geographers in the ſouthern hemi- 
& ſphere have been continent, in the northern hemiſphere 
* they have been ſeas. If Captain Cook, in his ſecond 
voyage, annihilated imaginary ſouthern lands, he has 
% made amends in his third voyage, by annihilating 
4 northern ſeas, and filling up the vaſt {pace which has 
& been allotted to them with the ſolid contents of his 
c new diſcoveries of American land, farther weſt and 
& north than had hitherto been traced 4.“ 

By the information of the Ruſſian ſuperintendant, it 
appeared that his countrymen had made ſeveral attempts 
to gain a footing upon that part of the American conti- 
nent which lies contiguous to Oonalaſbla, and the adjoin- 
ing iſlands, but were always repulſed by the natives, 
whom they deſcribed as a very treacherous people; they 
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mentioned twe or three captains, or chief men, who had 
been muxdered by them, and ſome of the Ruſſians ſhewed 
wounds which they ſaid they had received there, 

Mr. [/myloff took leave of Captain Cost on the 21ſt of 
Odtober, and was entruſted with a letter from that officer 
to the lords commiſſioners of the admiralty, in which was 
encloſed a chart of the northern coaſt which had been 
viſited, In return, that gentleman gave our commander 
a letter to major Behm, povernor of Kamtſchaiha, who re- 
tded at B ſchereſſt. and another to the commanding of- 
ficer at the ton of St. Peter and St. Paul. Captain Ch 
deſcribes this Ruſſian as poſit: fling abilities which might 
entitle him to an higher ſtation in hfe than that in which 
he found him; he was tolerably well verſed in aſtro- 
nomy, and in the moſt uſeful branches of the mathe- 
matics. The captain made him a preſent of an Hadley's 
octant; and, though probably it was the firſt he had ever 
ſeen, he made himſelf acquainted, in a ve: y ſhort time, 
with moſt of the uſes io which that inſtrument can be 
app ie F. There are Ruſſians ſettled on all the principal 
iſlands between Oonalaſbta and Kan tſchatka, for the ſole 
purpoſe of collectin; furs; their great object is the ſea- 
beaver or otter, Al] thete furriers are relieved from time 
to time by others; thoſe who were met with had arrived 
from Okot/e in the year 177, and were to return in the 
year 1781. 

The native inhabitants are to all appearance the moſt 
peaceable and ineffenſive people imaginable, and in point 
ot honeſty might ſerve as a pattern to the moſt civilized 
nation upon eafth; but this good quality Captain Cock 
thinks has been acquired by their pretent ſtate of tubjec- 
tion to the Ruf/ians, rather than produced by their natu— 
ral diſpoſition. The greateſt harmony was found to 
ſubſiſt between the two nations. The natives have their 
own chiets in each iſland, and feem to enjoy their liberty 
and property unmoleſted; but no ſuch thing as an offen- 
tive or even a defenſive weapon was ſeen among them, ſo 
that it is moſt probable the Ruſſiuns have difarmed them: 
nor were any canoes ſeen u hich belonged :o the natives. 

Captain Cook was once preſent when the chief of O9ng- 
/aſpig made his dinner vpon the raw head of a large gal: but 
joſt caught. Before any was given to the chief, two cf 
nis ſervants ate the gills, without any other drefling be- 
ſides ſqueezing out the flime ; this done, one of them cu 
of! the head of the fiſh, took it to the ſea, and waſhed it, 
then came with it, and fat down by the chief, fi {t puiling 
up ſome prats, upon a part of which the hcad was land, 
nd the rett was ſtrewed before the chief: he then cur 
large pieces of the cheek, nd laid them within the reach 
of the great man, who iwallowed them with as much fa- 
tisfaction as we ſhoulu do raw o'ft:'rs, When he had 
done, the remains of the head was cut in pieces, and 
given to the attendants, who tore off the meat with their 
tecth, and gnawed the bones like ſo many dogs |. 

Their houſes are lighted, as well as heated, by lamps, 
which ale imple, and yet anſwer the purpoſe very wc il, 
They are made of a flat ſtone, hollowed on one fide, like 
a plate, and about the ſame ſize, or zathe larger, In 
the Holl part they put the oil, mixed with 2 little dry 
graſs, which ſerves the purpoſe of a wick. Both men 
and women frequently warm their bodies over one of 
theſe lamps, by placing it between their legs, under their 
garments, and fitting over it for a few minutes. 

It is a little extraordinary that penguins, which are 
common in many parts of the world, ſhould not be tound 
in this ſea, Albatroſſes too are ſo very ſcarce, that it 
ſhould ſeem this is not their proper climate. The 
learned tell us,” ſays Captain Cœoë, “that the ſeeds of 
plants are by various means conveyed from one part of the 
world to another; even to iſlands in the midſt of great 
oceans, and far remote from any other land—how comes 
it to paſs that there are no trees growing on this part of 
the continent of America, nor any of the iſlands lying near 
it? They are certainly as well ſituated for receiving ſecds, 
by all the various ways I have heard of, as any of thoſe 


coaſts which abound in wood, May nct nature have 


+ Id. II. 504. 
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* Cook, II. 492. 
Id, 11, 319. 


4 Introduction to Cook's third voyage, p. liv, 
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denied to ſome ſoils the power of raiſing trees without 
the aſſiſtance of art? As to the drift-wood upon the 
ſhores of the iſlands, I have no doubt that it comes from 
America. For although there may be none on the neigh- 
bouring coaſt, enough may grow farther up the coun- 
try, which torrents in the ſpring may break looſe, and 
bring down to the ſea; and not a little may be con- 
veyed from the woody coaſts, though they lie at a greater 
diftance X.“ 

The Ruſſians declared that they never had any con- 
nections with the women of the iſland, becauſe they 
were not chriſtians z “ our people,” ſays Captain Cee, 
« were not ſo ſcrupulous; and ſome of them had reaſon 
to repent that the females of Conalaſhka encouraged their 
addreſſes without any reſerve, for their health ſuffered by 
a diſtemper which is not unknown here 4.” The na- 
tives of this iſland are alſo ſubject to cancers, or a com- 
plaint like it, which thoſe whom it attacks are very 
careful to conceal, They do not ſeem to be long-lived. 
Captain Cook no where ſaw a perſon, either man or wo- 
man, whom he could ſuppoſe to be ſixty years of age, 
and but very few who appeared to be above fifty. Pro- 
bably their hard way of living may be the means of ſhorten- 
ing their days. | 

On the 26th of October the ſhips put to ſea from the 
harbour of Samgancodha, the commander intending to 
proceed to the Sandwich I/lands, there to ſpend a few of 
the winter months, in caſe the neceſſary refreſhments 
could be procured, and then to direct his courſe to 
Kamitſchatka, ſo as to endeavour to reach it by the 
middle of May the enſuing ſummer. From the 27th of 
October to the 3d of November, the two ſhips ſuffered 
much by tempeſts, in which a man was killed on board 
the Diſcovery by the main-tack giving way, at the ſame 
time the boat{wain and two or three men were wounded, 
On the 26th of November the Sandwich Iſlands came in 
view, The north-weſtern part of this group only had 
been viſited the beginning of the year; our navigator now 
fell in with the iſland nearly in the centre, which was 
called by the natives Zowee. From hence ſeveral canoes 
came off, in one of which was a chief named Terreeoboo. 
Some pigs and a little fruit were procured, but without 
caſting anchor. The ſhips proceeded, on the iſt of De- 
cember, to a larger iſland to windward, called Owhyhee ; 
the ſummits of the mountains of which, though not of 
any extraordinary height, were ſeen to be covered with 
fnow to a conſiderable depth, which appeared to have 
lain there ſome time. Here a quantity of ſugar-cane was 
procured, a ſtrong decoction of which was brewed, and 
produced a very palatable beer; but when delivered out 
to the men, none of the crew belonging to the Reſolution 
would taſte it. As there happened to be ſome hops on 
board, they were made uſe of, and greatly improved the 
beverage. The Captain and officers drank this ſugar- 
cane beer; which, though very wholeſome, the crew ob- 
jected to as injurious to their health. On the ſame 
ground they had refuſed to drink the ſpruce-beer which 
had been made on their firſt arrival in King George's 
Sound. The ſhips continued to ply on the eaftern and 
fouthern<oaſt, until the 17th of January 1779, in order to 
procure refreſhments on better terms; very ſtrict rules, 
with reſpe& to the method of carrying on trade, having 
been eſtabliſhed from the firſt, Sometimes not fewer 
than a thouſand canoes were about the ſhips, and plenty 
of proviſions were brought out, particularly pigs ; but 
the natives underſtood trading as well as moſt people 
and, rather than diſpoſe of their commodities for leſs than 
they thought they were worth, would take them aſhore 
again, A conſiderable quantity of very good ſalt | was 
procured, Many women came on board, and their be- 


haviour was ſo totally free from reſerve, that they ſeemed 
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to viſit for no other purpoſe than to make a ſurrender of 
their perſons. 

At length the maſter of the Reſolution (Mr. Bligh) be- 
ing ſent out in a boat, found a bay in which was good 
anchorage, and freſh water; into this harbour Captain 
Cock reſolved to carry the ſhips, for the purpoſe of re- 
fitting them, It is ſituated on the we/? ſide of the iſland, 
in adiſtrict of land which the natives denominated Karata- 
#0o0a, Here the ſhips caſt anchor on the 17th of January. 

One of the laſt minutes made by Captain Coo in his 
journal contains an high commendation of the conduct 
of theſe Indians, whilſt the ſhips were plying off their 


coaſt ; on which occaſion he expreſſes himſelf as follows: 


I had never met with a behaviour ſo free from reſerve 
and ſuſpicion, in my intercourſe with any tribes of ſa— 
vages, as we experienced in the people of this iſland : it 
was very common for them to ſend up into the ſhip the 
ſeveral articles they brought off for barter, afterward 
they would come in themſelves, and make their bargains 
on the quarter-deck. The people of Otaheite, even after 
our repeated viſits, did not care to put ſo much confi- 
dence in us: I infer from this, that thoſe of Owhyhee muſt 
be more faithful in their dealings with one another than 
the inhabitants of Otaheite are; for if little faith were 
obſerved among themſelyes, they would not be fo ready 
to truſt ſtrangers ||.” One of the firſt remarks of our 
author's continuator, Mr, King, reſpects the alteration 
of conduct in the natives, as ſoon as the ſhips were in har- 
bour. The immenſe crowd of iſlanders which blocked 
up every part of the ſhips, not only afforded opportu- 
nity of pilfering without riſk of diſcovery, but furniſhed 
the means of eſcaping with impunity in caſe of de- 
tection; and there was reaſon to conclude that their 
chiefs encouraged them in their thefts, for the booty was 
generally traced to the poſſeſſion of ſome man of conſe- 
quence Fg, Indeed the inhabitants came off in ſuch aſto- 
niſhing numbers, that the fides, decks, and rigging of 
both ſhips were ſoon completely covered with them; 
and a multitude of women and boys, who had not been 
able to get canoes, came ſwimming round the ſhips in 
ſhoals; many of whom, not finding room on board, re- 
mained the whole day playing in the water. In order to 
go through the neceſſary duties of the ſhip, the officers 
were obliged, almoſt every hour, to clear the veſſel of the 
concourſe of people, particularly women, that continued 
to flock thither. On theſe occaſions two or three hun- 
dred women were frequently made to jump into the wa- 
ter at once, where they continued ſwimming and playing 
about till they could again procure admittance, to the no 
ſmall amuſement of thoſe on board. | 

The reſpect and veneration which' was paid to Captain 
Co:k, on his landing, exceeded any thing which he had 
before received, either in this or any former voyage. The 
natives diſtinguiſhed him by the name of Orono, and al- 
though the preciſe meaning of the title could not be 
learned, yet it was unqueſtionable that they meant it as 
the higheſt poſſible mark of reſpect. Sometimes they ap- 
plied it to an inviſible being, who, they ſaid, lived in 
the heavens ; it was found allo to be a title belonging to 
a perſonage of great rank and power in the iſland, who 
reſembled very much the Delai Lama of the Tartars, and 
the eccleſiaſtical emperor of Japan J. This appellation 
was ſoon followed by a ceremony, of which although the 
full meaning could not be obtained, was highly expreſſive 
of the exalted notions which were entertained of our 
commander. Mr. Xing conſiders it as an apotheo/is. On 
this occaſion an old chief named Noah performed the 
principal part. The natives, whoſe language bore fo 
cloſe an affinity to that of the ſouthern iſlands as to be 
tolerably well underſtood, deſcribed him as having been 


a prieſt, and in his youth a diſtinguiſhed warrior ; but 


Cool's third Voyage, II. 518. + Id. II. 520. 


t The ſalting of hogs for ſea - ſtores ſucceeded much better during this voyage than in either of the former. It has generally been 
thought impraQicable to cure the fleſh of animals by talting in tropical climates, Captain Kizg brought home ſome barrels of pork which were 
pickled at Ozwhybee in January 1779, which were taſted by ſeveral perſons in England about Chriftmas 1780, and found to be perfectly ſound 
and wholclome. Mr. Vancouver, a midihipman on board the Diſcovery, who was afterwar | appointed a lieutenant of the Martin {loop of 

ſame experiment with ſucceſs, | 
Id. III. 5. 


war, during a crnile on the Spanyb main, in the year 1732, made the 


{! Coot's third voyage, II. 538. § Id. III. 4. 
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the reſpect in which he was held did net proceed 
from his perſonal accompliſhments, for he was a little 
old man, exhibiting an emaciated figure, his eyes ex- 
ceedingly fore and red, and his body covered with a 
white leprous ſcurf, the effects of an immoderate uſe 
of the ava, or intoxicating liquor. After ſeveral ce- 
remonies before a number of images, and gratifying 
the captain's ſenſe of ſmelling with the refreſhing 
effluvia of a dead and putrid hog, which Xa held 
for ſome time near his noſe, many long orations, 
and much chanting, in which the principal performer 
was aſſiſted by a young man named Kaireeteea, who ap- 
peared to be likewiſe a man of the firſt conſequence, the 
perſun to whom all theſe honours were paid, and Mr. 
King, who was ſeated by his ſide, were entertained with 
a repaſt of a baked hog, which had been brought in 
alive, killed, and baked, during the performance of theſe 
rites, ſo that they could fill up no ſmall ſpace of time. 
This barbecue was cut up, and the captain, as well as 
his companion, was fed by that chief who fot next to 
each. None leſs than K;ah could do thole honours for 
the principal gueſt ; and, {till farther to teſtify his reſpect, 
the old man firſt che wed the meat which he put into the 
other's mouth; but, loathſome and diſguſting as it was, 
Capt. C04 treated it with as much painful complaiſance as 
a man in that ſituation was capable of ſhewing. During this 
ceremony, the principal image which was addreſſed had a 
quantity of red cloth thrown over it; and the captain was 
clad, by the hands of Kab, in a garment of the ſame ſort, 
It was {oon found, that in the neighbourhood of this 
bay a number of men reſided, reſpectable for their de- 
cent and venerable deportment, forming a ſociety de- 
tached and ſecluded from the reſt of the community, 
They ſeemed to bear the character of the prieſthood, 
and to maintain great authority over the people. The 
regular attendance of this order at the adjoining Morai 
excited the curioſity of Captain Co to be better ac- 
quainted with ſuch a fraternity; for which purpoſe he paid 
this Indian cloiſter a viſit, and was treated in a manner 
expreſſive of the higheſt reſpect which the cuſtom of the 
country could teſtify. From that time, whilſt the ſhips 
continued in the bay, whenever Captain Cao went on 
ſhore he was attended by one of theſe prieſts, who went 
before him, giving notice that the Orono had landed, 
and ordering the people to proſtrate themſelves. One 
of the ſame body alſo conſtantly accompanied him on the 
water, ſtanding in the bow of the boat with a wand in 
his hand, and giving notice'of his approach to the na- 
tives who were in the canoes ; on which they imaedi- 
ately left off paddling, and laid down on their faces, till 
he had paſled. Some of the inferior chiefs frequently 
requeſted to be permitted to make an offering to 
the Orono : when this was granted, they preſented 
an hog, generally with evident marks of fear in their 
countenances; Karreeteea all the time chanting their ac- 
cuſtomed hymns, The party on ſhore received every 
day a ſupply of hogs and vegetables more thaa ſufficient 
for their ſubſiſtence, and ſeveral canoes, loaded with 
proviſions, were ſent to the ſhips with the ſame punc- 
tuality: no return was ever demanded, or even hinted at 
in the moſt diſtant manner, Theſe preſents were made 
with a regularity, more like the diſcharge of a religious 
duty than the effect of mere liberality; and when en- 
quiry was made at whoſe charge all this munificence was 
diſplayed, they were told that it was at the expence of 
a great man called Xa, the chief of the prieſts, and 
grandfather to Kaireekeea, and that he was at that time 
abſent attending the king of the iſland *.—No cardinal 
or archbiſhop could have given a ſtronger proof of the 
efficacy of his ſacred character in meliorating the 
heart, than was ſhewn by this ſimple child of nature, 
this high-pricſt of Owhyhee/ The kind offices of 
theſe religioniſts indeed preceded Captain Co2#'s viſit to 
them; for when the obſervatory was to be fixed on 


| ſhore, as ſoon as a piece of ground was pitched upon, 
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the prieſts, to prevent the intruſion of the natives, cog. 
ſecrated the place, by fixing their wands round the wal! 
by which it was incloſed: which ſort of religious inter. 
diction they, like the ſouthern iſlanders, call taboo; 2 
word often repeated by theſe iſlanders, and of a very 
powerful and extenſive operation. The men, when te. 
queſted, would come acroſs the field with proviſions ; 
but no perſuaſions could induce the women to approach 
within the taboo'd ſpace +. 

On the 25th of January the king of the iſland, named 
Terreeabso, and who had viſited our commander whiltt 
the ſhips lay off the iſland of Motoce, arrived at the bay: 
he was an emaciated old man, but his heart was truly 
princely, On his firft arrival he paid a private viſit to 
Captain Cost on board, attended only by one canoe, in 
which were his wite and children, The next day he 
viſited the ſhips in great ſtate, ſcated in a large canoe, 
and followed by two others. He was attended by hiz 
chiefs, who were dreſſed in their richeſt feathered cloaks 
and helmets, and armed with long ſpears and daggers, 
In the ſecond came the venerable Kae, the chief of the 
prieſts, and his brethren, with their idols wrapped in 
red cloth. Theſe idols were buſts of gigantic ſize, 
made of wicker work, and curioufly covered with ſmal! 
feathers of various colours, wrought in the ſame mannes 
as upon their cloaks. Their eyes were formed of large pear! 
oyſters, with a black nut fixed in the centre; their mouths 
were ſet with a double row of the fangs of dogs, to repre- 
ſent teeth, and, together with the reſt of their features, 
were ſtrangely diſtorted. The third canoe was filled 
with hogs and various ſorts of vegetables, As they ad- 
vanced, the prieſts in the centre canoe ſang their hymns 
with great ſolemnity, and after paddling round the thipe, 
inſtead of going on board, as was expected, they made 
toward the ſhore at the beach, where they were ſtationed, 
When the king quitted the ſhips our commander attend— 
ed him on ſhore, As ſoon as he was ſeated in the royal 
tent, the king roſe up, and, in a very graceful manner, 
threw over the captain's ſhoulders the cloak he himſelf 
wore, put a feathered helmet on his head, and a curious 
fan into his hand; he alſo ſpread at his feet five or fix 
other cloaks, all exceedingly beautiful, and of the great- 
eſt value. His attendants then brought four very large 
hogs, with ſugar-canes, cocoa- nuts, and bread-fruit ; 


and before the company parted, the king exchanged 


names with-his gueſt, which, amongſt all the iſlanders of 
the Pacific Ocean, is eſteemed the ſtrongeſt pledge of 
friendſhip 1. | 

The beginning of February the ſhips prepared to fail, 
On telling the king that they ſhould leave the iſland the 
next day but one, the gentlemen obſerved that a fort 
of proclamation was made immediately through the vil- 
lages, requiring the people to bring in their hogs 
and vegetables for the king to prefent to the Orono on 
his departure, On the 23d of February, being the day 
previous to their departure, Terreeoboo invited Captain 
Cook and Mr, King to attend him to the place where 
Kaos reſided. On their arrival they found the ground 
covered with parcels of cloth, a vaſt quantity of red and 
yellow feathers tied to the fibres of cocoa-nut huits, and 
a great number of hatchets, and other pieces of iron ware, 
which had been got in barter from the ſhips. At a little 
diſtance from theſe lay an immenſe quantity of vegeta- 
bles of every kind, and near them was a large herd of 
hogs. Theſe, they were informed by Kazreekeea, were 
a gift or tribute from the people of that diſtrict to the 
king; who ſelected about a third part of the iron ware, 
the ſame proportion of feathers, and a few pieces of 
cloth. Theſe were put aſide by themſelves; and the re- 
mainder of the cloth, together with all the hogs and ve- 
getables, were afterward preſented to Captain Ces and 
Mr. King, who were aſtoniſhed at the value and magui- 
rude of theſe preſents, which far exceeded every thing of 


the kind which they had ſeen either at the £rzendly or 


Society Iſlands. They were immediately carried on board 


— — 


* Cook, III. p. 15. ＋ Id. 
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in boats; the large hogs were picked out to be ſalted for 
ſea-ſtores, and upwards of thirty pigs and the vegetables 
were divided between the two crews *. Such was the ear- 
neſt ſolicitude which the natives ſhewed for Lieutenant 
King to remain on the iſland with them, that Terreeobos 
and Kaoo waited upon Captain C994, whoſe ſon they ſup- 
poſed the lieutenant to be, with a formal requeſt that he 
might be left behind. The captain, to avoid giving a 
politive refuſal to an offer ſo kindly meant, told them, 
that he could not part with Mr. Xing at that time, but 
that he ſhould return to the iſland next year, and would 
then endeavour to ſettle the matter to their ſatisfac- 
tion þ. 

A large party of gentlemen from both ſhips having 
agreed to make an excurſion up the country, to examine 
its natural productions, the beneficent Kao, no ſooner 
heard of it, than he ſent an abundant ſupply of proviſions 
after them, together with orders that the inhabitants of 
the country through which they were to pals ſhould give 
them every aſſiſtance in their power; and, to complete 
the delicacy and diſintereſtedneſs of his conduct, even 
the people he employed could not be prevailed on to ac- 
cept the ſmalleſt preſent I- Who would have thought 
of finding all the refined liberality of a Timon; the true 
manner of giving, as well as the heart to give; on a ſe— 
cluded and rude ſpot, riſing from the centre of an ocean 
which embraces nearly half the globe! 

Whilſt the ſhips continued in Karaktatooa Bay the na- 
tives entertained the gentlemen with a boxing-match ; 
but theſe games were much inferior, as well in point of 
ſolemnity and magnificence as in the {kill and powers of 
the combatants, to what had been exhibited in the 
Friendly Iſlands. Here a ſeaman of the gunner's crew, 
named William Vatman, died. He was an old man, had 
formeriy ſerved as a marine twenty-one years; and had 
entered as a ſeaman on board the Reſolution in the year 
1772, ſerved in that voyage toward the South Pole, was 
admitted into Greenwich Hoſpital on his return, which 
he quitted to ſerve his old maſter on the preſent expedi- 
tion. He died of a paralytic ſtroke, and was buried on 
the Morai. When the grave began to be filled up, old 
Kao and his brethren approached it with great reve- 
rence, threw in a dead pig, ſome cocoa-nuts, and plan- 
tains, For three nights afterward they ſurrounded it, 
ſacrificing hogs, and performing their uſual ceremonies 
of hymns and prayers, until day-break S. | 

The behaviour of the warrior chiefs was not indeed 
ſo perfectly generous and diſintereſted, in every inſtance, 
as that of the prieſts. One of them, in particular, was 
detected in practiſing very mean impoſitions; but the 
only material injury which our navigators ſuſtained from 
the natives of this iſland was, that ſome of their moſt 
expert ſwimmers were one day diſcovered under the 
ſhips, drawing out the filling nails of the ſheathing, 
which they performed very dexterouſly by means of a 
fort tick with a flint ſtone fixed in the end of it. To 
put a ſtop to this practice, which endangered the very 
exiſtence of the veilels, ſome ſmall ſhot were fired at the 
offenders, but they eaſily got out of their reach by div- 
ing under the ſhip's bottom; it was therefore thought 
neceſſary to make an example, by flogging one of them, 
on board the Diſcovery. : 

On the 4th ot February, 1779, early in the morning, 
the two ſhips unmoored and failed out of the bay.—On 
- quitting this agreeable ſpot, Captain Cos mult have felt 
the higheſt poſſible ſatisfaction. He had now added to 
his other valuable diſcoveries a group of very fine iſlands, 
rich in productions, peopled by a race of men poſſeſſiug 
many valuable qualities, and ſtrongly impreſſed with re- 
verence and eſteem; although not a ſingle inſtance had 
occurred in which the life of one individual native was 
ſactificed as an example to the reſt, and to impreſs them 
with ſuch apprehenſions, as ſhould check the propenſity 
to commit outrages, and ſerve to preſerve order. In- 
deed, throughout a voyage which had now continued 
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| two years and ſeven months, we do not find, in the ac- 
count given of it by Captain C4, or in that by Ellis, 
that ſo much as a ſingle Indian had been killed by the 
order, or with the privity, of the commander of the ex- 
pedition ; and the only inſtance given, in that long na- 
vigation, of a man being killed, was by a party ſent on 
ſhore at Atooi, from the Reſolution, and commanded by a 
lieutenant. To a man of humanity, as Captain Cook 
nad ever ſhewn himſelf to be, the effecting ſuch diſco— 
veries, without being compelled to exerciſe acts of ſeve- 
rity, muſt yield the moſt heart-felt ſatisfaction. The 
dangers to which they had been expoſed during the 
voyage had, in ſome inſtances, been imminent, but they 
had ever been tranſient, and frequently undiſcovered 
until paſſed. Their hardſhips and ſufferings too had 
been much fewer, and leſs ſevere, than on any other 
voyage which had been undertaken for the purpoſe of 
diſcovery. This great man might be conſidered as 
having accompliſhed every object fer which he was ſent 
out, as there was ſcarce a poſſibility that a ſecond expe- 
dition into the North Sea would be more ſucceſsful than 
that which had been already made. So univerſal, we 
may ſay, had been the reſearches of this renowned na- 
vigator, as to enable him to reſt aſſured, that the fame 
which he had acquired, of being the greateſt navigator 
the world ever ſaw, could not poſſibly be in any reſpect 
leſſened or obſcured by any ſimilar atchievements which 
might be performed in any future age; an aſſurance 
which can ſcarcely belong to the moſt diſtinguiſhed diſ- 
play of abilities among the moderns, in any poſſible 
walk of excellence. Taking all theſe conſiderations in- 
to the account, we may form ſome idea what were the 
feelings of our fortunate as well as able commander 
when failing out of the harbour of Karakatora to com- 
plete his ſurvey of the Saciety lands, and then to pro— 
ceed to Kamtſchatka, A diſciple of Solon would main- 
tain, that having reached the apex of his character, 
then was the moment in which he ſhould wiſh to 
die, 

Very hard pales of wind attacked the ſhips for ſeveral 
days after ſailing from this harbour; and on the 8th the 
foremaſt of the Reſolution was diſcovered again to have 
given way, the fiſnes which were put on the head in King 
George's or Nootka Sound, on the coaſt of America, being 
ſprung, and the parts ſo very defective as to make it abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to replace them, and of courſe to unſtep 
the maſt. The ſails alſo had ſuſtained great damage. It 
therefore became abſolutely neceſſary to carry the ſhips 
into ſome harbour. For awhile our navigator remained 
undetermined whether he ſhould ſeek out ſome other 
more eligible retreat on tie northward of Owhyhee (from 
which iſland he had not ſtretched out far) or return to 
his former ſtatidn : at length he determined on the latter, 
and the two ſhips caſt anchor on the very ſpot which 
they had quitted ſeven days before. At firſt, the unex- 
pected return of the ſhips ſeemed to alarm the natives; 
but the king ſoon repaired to the ſhore, viſited his friend, 
and every thing ſeemed to be reſtored to its former foot- 
ing, until the evening of the 13th, when the officer 
who commanded the watering-party of the Diſcovery 
reported to Captain Coo, that ſeveral chiefs had aſſem- 
bled at the well near the beach, driving away the natives 
whom he had hired to aſſiſt the ſailors in rolling down 
the caſks to the ſhore ; but this hoſtile appearance ſub- 
ſided on Lieutenant King's interpoſition, who received 
orders from Captain Co, that if the natives began to 
throw ſtones, or behaved inſolently, a muſket loaded 
with ball ſhould be fired at the offenders. In compliance 
with this, orders were iſſued to the corporal of marines 
to have the pieces of the centinels loaded with ball 
inſtead of ſmall ſhot. Preſently after, a continual fire 
of muſkets was heard from the Diſcovery, which was 
obſerved to be directed at a canoe that was paddling 
toward the ſhore in great haſte, and purſued by one of 
che ſhip's ſmall boats. What oftence theſe pcople had 
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committed is not ſaid : probably they had ſtolen ſome- 
thing, with which they made off, for they reached the 
ſhore, and eſcaped up the country. The people in 
the boat ſeized a canoe, but not that which conveyed 
away the offenders: this was claimed by a chief named 
Parera (who had been remarkable for his good offices 
in ſupplying the ſhips with neceſlaries) as his property; 
but the commanding officer refuſed to give it up. The 
pinnace, which had brought Lieutenant King on ſhore, 
lay cloſe by the boat, and the ſailors in her joined their 
comrades againſt Pareea and the other natives. A ſcuffle 
enſued, and this chief was knocked down with an oar. 
The natives immediately ſupported his cauſe, and at- 
tacked the ſailors with a 13 of ſtones, which obliged 
them to ſwim away to gain a rock at ſome diſtance from 
the ſhore. The Indians immediately ranſacked the pinnace 
but Pareea, having recovered from the eftects of the blow, 
put a ſtop to their plunder, and with the moſt cordial 
good-will made ſigns to the people that they ſhould 
return and take poſſeſſion of her: which being done, 
he promiſed that he would endeavour to recover what- 
ever had been ſtolen out of her. During the follow- 


ing night, the cutter belonging to the Diſcovery was 


ſtolen, ſo that their depredations ſeemed confined to 
what belonged to that ſhip. This irritated Captain 
Cook, and he gave orders to ſtop all the canoes that 
ſhould attempt to leave the bay, intending to ſeize 
and deſtroy them, if he could not recover the cutter by 
fair means. Between ſeven and eight o'clock the next 
morning (the 14th) Captain Coot quitted the Reſolution, 
and went aſhore in the pinnace, in which were Lieute- 
nant Phillips and nine marines ; Lieutenant Xing attended 
him in a ſmall boat. They ſoon parted, the one in ſearch 
of the king (as it had ever been the cuſtom of our com- 
mander, in all affrays with the natives, to endeavour to 
get the principal perſonage on the iſland into his cuſtody) 
the other to the beach. Captain Coo#'s orders to Mr. King 
were, to endeavour to quiet the minds of the natives on 
the ſide of the bay where he was going, by aſſuring them 
that they ſhould not be hurt; to keep his people toge- 
ther; and to be upon his guard. The captain proceeded, 
with the lieutenant and nine marines, to the village 
where the king reſided, He found him calm and un- 
ruffled, to all appearance ignorant of the theft com- 
mitted on the cutter. He readily accepted of an invita- 
tion to ſoend the day on board the Reſolution, and accom- 
panied tre captain to the beach. His two ſons were al- 
ready in the pinnace, and the reſt of the party were 
advanced near the water-ſide, when an elderly woman, 
called Kanee= Kabareea, the mother of the boys, and one 
of the king's favourite wives, came after him, and, with 
many tears and entreaties, beſought him not to go on 
board ; at the ſame time two chiefs, who came along with 
her, laying hold of the king, forced him to, fit down, in- 
fiſting that he ſhould go no farther. The natives now 
collected in vaſt numbers along the ſhore, and began to 
throng round Captain Coo and their king; upon which 
the lieutenant of marines, by the permiſſion of his cap- 
tain, drew the men up along the rocks, cloſe to the wa- 
ter's edge, in a line, at the diſtance of about thirty yards 
from the place where the king was fitting. At length 
the captain gave up all thoughts of prevailing upon Te- 
recoboo to accompany him, obſerving to Mr. Phillips, that 
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it would be impoſlible to compel him to go on board, 


without the riſk of killing a great number of the inha- 
bitants. Notwithſtanding the jealouſies and ſuſpicions 
which appeared in the chiefs, yet the natives in general 
ſhewed no diſpoſition to attempt the leaſt outrage upon 
any of the party on ſhore, until ſome boats, which had 


been ſtationed acroſs the bay, for the purpoſe of ſecuring 


ſuch canoes as arrived there, having. fired at ſome which 
were attempting to get out, happened, unfortunately, to 


kill a chief of the firſt rank. This tranſaction preſently 


reached the ears of the natives who were collected round 
the commander, and they became inſtantly furious. The 
women and children were immediately ſent away, while 
the men put on their war-mats, and armed themſelves 
with ſpears and ſtones. One of the natives, having in 
his hands a ſtone, and a long iron ſpike, which they call 
a pahooa, came up to the captain, flouriſhing his weapon 
by way of defiance, and threatening to throw the ſtone. 
The captain in vain called on him to defiſt, and being 
at length irritated by his contumacious inſolence, having 
a double-barrelled gun, diſcharged a load of ſmall-ſhot 
at him, all of which lodged in the mat which he wore 
for the purpoſe of armour ; ſo that it ſerved only to irri- 
tate and embolden him, as well as the multitude which 
ſtood behind, Vollies of ſtones were then thrown at 
the marines; and one of the chiefs attempted to ſtab Mr. 
Phillips with his pahooa, but failing in the attempt, re- 
ceived from him a blow with the butt-end of his muſket. 
Captain Cook now fired his ſecond barrel, loaded with 
ball, and killed one of the forcmoſt of the natives. A 
general attack with ftones immediately followed, which 
was anſwered by a diſcharge of muſketry from the ma- 
rines and people in the boats. The iſlanders, contrary 
to the expeCtation of every one, ſtood their ground in- 
flexibly *; and, before the marines had time to reload, 
they broke in upon them with dreadful ſhouts and yells. 
W hat followed was a ſcene of the utmoſt horror and 
confuſion, Four of the marines were cut off amongſt 
the rocks, as they were retreating, and fell a ſacrifice to 
ſavage fierceneſs ; three more were dangerouſly wounded ; 
and the lieutenant, who had received a ſtab between the 
ſhoulders with a pahora, having fortunately reſerved his 
fire, ſhot the man who had wounded him, whilſt in the 
act of repeating his blow +. Captain Cao, the laſt time 
he was ſeen diſtinctly, was ſtanding at the water's edge, 
and calling out to the boats to ceaſe firing, and to pull in. 
Some who were preſent thought that the marines, and 
men in the boat, had fired without his orders, and that 
he was deſirous of preventing any farther bloodſhed ; and 
if the fact ſtands thus, it is not improbable that his hu- 
manity coſt him his life; for it was obſerved, that whilſt 
he faced the natives, none of them had offered him any 
violence, but having turned about to give his orders to 
thoſe in the boats, he was ſtabbed in the back, and fell 
with his face into the water T. On ſeeing him fall, the 
iſlanders ſet up a loud ſhout, and his body was imme- 
diately dragged on ſhore, and ſurrounded by the enemy, 
each ſnatching from the other the dagger which had given 
the wound, and diſcovering a ferocious eagerneſs to have 
a ſhare in his deſtruction, | 

Such was the ever to be lamented fate of that incom- 
parable navigator Captain James Cook, a fate too fimilar 
to that of Ferdinand Magellan, the famous Portugueſe 
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FThĩs firmneſs aroſe from their never having experienced the death - dealing power of fire - arms in any former rencounter. 
+ It does not appear, from the account of this tragical event which is given by Mr. King, that the marines had bayonets fixed to their 


pieces. If that very effectual weapon of defence was not made ule of in a ſervice which threatened, at firſt, to be highly perilous, it diſ- 
covers a blameable and fatal ſecurity in the commander, into which he had probably been lulled by the afcendancy which he had acquired 
over the natives, wherever he came, and which he thought capable of repreſſing their fury, to whatever height it might be raiſed, 

1 Ellis relates this cataſtrophe very differently.—According to him, when the account of the death of the chief reached the multitude on 
the beach, Captain Cook was in the midſt of a crowd, The ſerjeant of marines, who was at ſome diſtance, firſt ſaw the natives arming, 
and called ſeveral times to warn his commander of his danger; but he ſeemed to be under the influence of an infatuation, for he paid no at- 
tention to this warning. The crowd then began to preſs upon him, and he was ſeen to puſh them back, exclaiming-at the ſame time, 
« Get away !—get away!” At length one of them behaved very inſolently, and threw ſtones at him: the captain, having his double- 
barrelled gun, fired, but miſſed him, and ſhot the man next to him. The marines hearing the report of the gun, imagined that ſome miſ- 
chief had been done, and, without orders, began to fire alſo : this rendered matters ſtill worſe, and Captain Cook, now ſeeing his danger, 
was making to the boats as faſt as the crowd would permit him, but received a ſtab between his thoulders from a chief who was behind him 
the man was going to repeat his blow, but was ſhot by the ſerjeant of marines. The marines had no ſooner fired, than the people in the 
launch, from the ſame reaſon, fired likewiſe ; and now the uproar became general. The captain did not fall in confequence of his wound, 
but ſtill preſſed toward the boats; the Indians however ruſhed upon him, and with clubs and ſtones ſoon pur a period to his exiſtence. 

EL3.1s's Narrative of C29K': third Vovage, Vol. II. p. 109, 
I Admiral 
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Admiral, in the ycar 1521, who firſt demonſtrated the 
orbicular form of our globe, by crofling the South Sea, 
and arriving at the Ea Indies by that unknown route, and 
who loſt his liie in a ſk.rmilh with the natives on one of 
the Ladrone iſlands which he had difcvered, about ſixty 
degrees more to the weſtward, Happy would it have 
been if Captain Cod hu tvarched out an haibour in ſome 
part of the Ilan d o. Qwhyhee remote from that which he 
had before vine; he might then probably not have 
cloſed his glorious lite by an inglorious death. The na- 
tives werc certainly diſſatisfied ai the return of the ſhips to 
Karaknkzoaz the conſumption of their animal and vege- 
table productions had been very great, and they probably 
found a ſenſibſe decreaſe in their tuck, The liberality, 
not to ſay protuſion, with which the chiefs had heaped pre- 
ſents on their gucits, doubtleſs led to a very improvident 
and waſteful uſe of their bounty *. When the ſhips re— 
turned, the natives had had Iciture to reflect upon their 
conduct, more under the impreſſion of telf-intcreſt than 
the impulſe of generous feelings. They might be ap 
prehenſive that a continuance of the like contributions 
would be expected, but which they had loſt their former 
zeal for ſupplying. Wich ta-ir diſpolttions thus ſoured, 
the ſlighteſt miſunderſtanding was capable of exciting 
enmity and ill-will, and, among a people who act from 
their momentary feelings, the progreſſion to open hoſti- 
lities was direct and rapid, 

We have already given a ſketch of the hiſtory of Cap- 
tain Cook, previous to his becoming a circumnavigator, 
in the commencement of the account of his fiſt voyage 
round the world (page 542), and ſhall here ſubjoin the 
character drawn of him by Captain King, who, ſuper- 
added to his own diſtinguiſhed abilitics, may be ſuppoſed 
to have received the aſſiſtance of the moſt able wr:ter of 
this age, at whoſe country rehdence he digeſted his pa- 
pers for the preſs, which compoſe the third volume of 
the account of this voyage. 

6 The earlieſt habits of Captain Co:#'s life, the cour'e 
of his ſervices, and the conſtant application of his mind, 
all conſpired to fit him for that ſpecies of enterprize 
which was aſſigned to him, and gave him a degree of 
profeſional knowledge which can fall to the lot of very 
few. The conſtitution of his body was robuſt, inured 
to labour, and capable of undergoing the ſevereſt hard- 
ſhips, His ſtomach bore without difficulty the coarſeſt 
and moſt ungrateful food, he qualities of his mind 
were of the ſame hardy vigorous kind with thoſe of his 
body. His underſtanding was ſtrong and perſpicacious; 
his judgment, in wh tever related to the ſervice he was 
engaged in, quick and ſure. His Jeligns were bold and 
manly, and, both in the conception and mode of execu- 
tion, bore evident marks of a great and original genius. 
His courage was cool and determined, and accompanied 
with an admirable pretence of mind in the moment of 
danger. His manners were plain and unaft.cted. His 
temper might perhaps have been juſtiy blan.ed, as ſub- 
ject to haſtineſs and paſſion, had not theſe been diſarmed 
by a diſpoſition the moſt benevolent and humane, But 
the diſtinguiſhing feature in his character was that unre- 
mitting perſeverance in the purſuit of his object, which 
was not only ſuperior to the vppolition, the dangers, and 
the preſſure of hardſhips, but cven exempt from the 
want of ordinary relaxation. During the long and te- 
dious voyages in which he was engaged, his eagernels 
and activity were never in the l-aſt abated. No inci— 
dental temptation could detain him for a moment; and 
every interval of recreation was ubmitted to by him 
with a certain degree of impatience, if it could not, by 
ſome means, be rendered beneficial to the objects of his 
purſuit. Perhaps no ſcience ever received greater addi- 
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tions from the labours of a ſingle man, than geography 
has done from thoſe of Ciptain Cook, In ſhort, if we 
except the ſea of Amur and the Fapaneſe archipelago, 
which ſtill remain imperfectly known to Europeans, 
he had completed the hydrograpky of the habitable 
globe .“ | 

| After the death of Captain Cze4, the five ſurviving 
marines, with the lieutenant, threw themfelves into the- 
water, and eſcaped under cover of a ſmart fire from the 
boats, Lieutenant Phillips had ſcarcely entered the boat, 
when he ſaw ane of the marines, who was a bad ſwim- 
mer, ſtruggling in the water, and in danger of being 
taken by the enemy: he immediately jumped. into the 
lea, to his aſſiſtance, though much wounded himſelf; 
and, after receiving a blow on the head from a ſtone, 
which had nearly ſent him to the bottom, he caught the 
man by the hair, and brought him ſafe off. The boats 
were not more than twenty yards from che ſhore during 
this whole tranſaction. A conſtant fire was kept up, 
and a few guns were fired from'the Reſolution, which at 
length compelled the natives to retire. A terward no 
effectual attempt was made to bring off the dead bodies, 


or the ftanis of arms, ten of which latter were left in 


poſleſſion of the iſlanders. The maſt and ſails were on 
ſhore at the Morat, protected by only fix marines, Lieu- 
tenant King, all this time, was on ſhore, at the diſtance 
of only a ſhort mile from the ſcene of action. He aſ- 
ſured the natives of his good intentions toward them z 
and though they aſſembled in great numbers, yet they 
diſcovered no appearance of enmity or ill intentions. 
Captain Clerke, however, fearing for the ſafety of the 
party, and ſeeing, through his teleſcope, the vaſt aſſem- 
blage of natives, ordered two four-pounders to be fired 
at th-m, which happily did no injury to any one, but 
effectua ly terrified them, by ſtriking a cocoa-nut tree, 
under which ſome of them were fitting, and ſhivering a 
rock cloſe to the ſpot where they were aſſembled. Not- 
withſtanding the momentary alarm which this ſalute had 
occaſioned, the natives ſoon after attempted to force this 
{mall party from an advantageous fituation which they 
occupied, but were repulſed; and a large reinforcement 
being landed trom the ſhips, they became overawed, and 
the maſt, fails, and aſtronomical apparatus, were carried 
off unmol-{ted, Until this was effected, every thing was 
in the moſt critical ſituation ; for had they diſcharged 
their vengeance on the maſt and fails, and cut off the 
ſmall party on ſhore, which they might eaſily have done, 
the moſt fatal conſequences to the expedition muſt have 
followed, and it would have been impoſſible to have 
brought both the ſhips home. 

The command of the expedition now devolved on 
Captain Clerke, who removed on board the Reſolution, 
He appointed Lieutenant Gore to be captain of the Diſ- 
covery, and promoted Mr. Harvey, a midſhipman, who 
had been with Captain Coo“ in his two former voyages, 
to the vacant lieutenantey. Notwithſtanding the fierce 
reſentment which every one on board felt for the loſs of 
their beloved leader, yet the many circumſtances which 
attended that fatal tranſaction ſerving to acquit the na- 
tives of any premeditated ill defigns, prevented that in- 
diſcriminating deſtruction being poured upon them, 
which might have been immediately effected, if the 
force of the two ſhips had been brought to bear upon 
the ſhore, where the inhabitants were aſſembled in great 
numbers, and where their villages ſtood. This modera- 
tion of conduct was entirely owing to the peremptory 
orders which were iſſued out by Captain Clerke, who was 
deſirous, if poſſible, to reſtore peace without making the 
ſhore a ſcene of ſlaughter and deſolation. Mr. Xing, 
who was now firſt lieutenant on board the Diſcovery, 


? 


* During almoſt four months that the ſhips remained either cruiſing off the coaſt, or in harbour, it was computed that about ſixty 
puncheons of pork, of five hundred weight each, were conſumed by the crews of the two ſhips; beſides which, fixty punckeons more were 
falted for tea-ftores.—The greateſt part o which tupply was drawn from the iſland of Owhybee, Cook, III. 117. 


+ Captain King's continuation of Cook's third voyage, p. 47—50- 


f We are happy to be able to gratify our purchalers with a very beautiful engraving of Capt. Coat, made, by permiſſion of Sir Joſeph 
Banks, trom the only picture to which the captain ever lat, painted by Mr. Dance, and perfectly preſerving not only the features but the 
character of the man. Another engraving ſrom the ſame piture, by Mr. Sherwin, tells for three halt-crowns. 
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having the boats of both ſhips well armed under his 
command, proceeded toward the ſhore, diſplaying a white 
flag, which emblem of peace was received by the na- 
tives with great apparent ſatisfaction. As he approached 
a chief ſwam to him, and a peremptory demand was 
made of the dead bodies, particularly Captain Cook's; 
which the chief promiſed ſhould be brought the nexi 
morning, Whilſt this intercourſe was maintained, the 
il! intentions of the natives became clearly diſcernible 
through the diſguiſe which they had aſſumed, Several 
of them were ſeen dreſſed in the cloaths of the marines 
who had been killed; and one of the chiefs brandiſh: d 
Captain Co9#'s hanger. On the evening of the next day, 
the 15th, after it became dark, two of the natives came 
in a canoe, bringing a ſmall bundle, wrapped up in 
cloth, which contained a piece of human fleſh - bout 
nine or ten pounds weight, This, they ſaid, was al] 
that remained of the body of Captain Cook, T hat the 
reit was cut to pieces and burnt; but that the head and 
all the bones, except what belonged to the trunk, were 
in the poſſeſſion of Terreeobos and the chiefs, That this 
part of the body had been allotted to Kaos, the chief of 
the prieſts, to be made ule of in ſome religious cere- 
mony, but that he had ſent it as a proof of his inno- 
cence and attachment. Theſe two Indians were queſ 
tioned very cloſely, and apart, whether their country- 
men had not eaten the fleſh of thuſe men which had 
been killed? but they teſtified the utmoſt horror at the 
idea, and aſked the officers, if ſuch was the cuſtom 
among them? They afterward enquired, with great 
earneſtneſs and apparent apprehenſion, when the Orono 
would come again, and what he would do to them 
on his return? The ſame queſtion was frequently put 
by other Indians, after this interview; and agrees 
with the general tenour of their conduct toward Cap- 
tain Cook, which proved that they conſidered him as a 
being of a ſuperior nature “. It appeared from the ac- 
count given by theſe men, that ſeventeen of their coun- 
trymen had been killed in the firſt action, five of whom 
were chiefs, ſome of them of the firſt rank t. As every 
thing remained very quiet on board the ſhips, and no 
appearances of hoſtility were diſcerned, the natives be- 
gan to grow bold and inſolent. Inſtead of reſolving 
ſuch a conduct into its true motive, they imputed it to 
a want of power to puniſh, On the 17th the boats of 
both ſhips were manned, and ſent aſhore for water, as 
it was abſolutely neceſſary to procure a ſupply : the Di/- 
co very was alſo warped cloſe to the beach, in order to 
cover that ſervice. No ſooner had the party landed 
than the natives became extremely troubleſome, har- 
raſſing them with ſtones, ſo that the great guns were 
fired from the ſhip, and the ſeamen were ordered ta ſet 
fire to ſome ſtraggling houſes which had afforded a re- 
treat to the aſſailants. Being thus furniſhed with an 
opportunity of gratifying their thirſt of revenge, they 
ſpread general devaſtation over the place, and even the 
venerable habitations of the friendly prieſts, which lay 
contiguous, were deſtroyed in their undiſtinguiſhing 
fury. It afterward appeared that thoſe men, conſcious 
of their having taken no part in theſe ſcenes of violence, 
and relying on the aſſurances which the officers had 
given that their perſons and property ſhould be ſafe, 
had not removed any of their effects into the interior 
country, as the reſt of the inhabitants had done, ſo that 
with their dwellings they loſt all their property, includ- 
ing every thing which they had collected from the ſhips. 
One circumftance, during all theſe commotions, is very 


remarkable: the women of the iſland, who were on board 


the ſhips, never offered to leave them, nor diſcovered 
the ſmalleſt apprehenſions, either for themſelves or their 
friends on ſhore. So entirely unconcerned did they ap- 
pear, that ſome of them, who were on deck when the 


town was in flames, ſeemed to admire the fight, and | 
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ſtequently cried out that it was maitai, or, very ſine.— 
As there is no doubt that the women who aflociated 
with the ſailors on board the ſhips were of the loweſt 
and moſt abandoned upon the ifland, (ch inſeiiſibility 
may be conſidered as the naturai confequence of habi— 
tual profligacy, and not as any peculiar characteriſtic of 
tneſe iſlanders. Women of the ſame deſcription at 
Purtſmouth or Plymouth, having renounced the ties of 
natural aftzEtion, and with no property ac ftake, are as 
likely to bchoid ſuch calamitous icenes with equal in- 
difference, or raiher ſatisfaction, 

The natives being now convinced that it was not the 
want of ability to puniſh them which had hitherto 
cauſed their inſults to be paſſed over, deſiſted from giv- 
ing the waterers any farther moleſtation; and in the 
evening of the 18th, a chief called Zappo, a man of the 
firſt conſequence in the iſland, came with preſents from 
ſerreeoboo, to ſue for peace. He was diſmiſſed with this 
anſwer, that until che remains of Captain Cook ſhould 
be reſtored, no peace Could be granted.” This chief 
informed the captains, that the fleſh of all thoſe who 
had been murdered, together with the bones of the 
trunes, had been burnt. That the limb. bones of the 
narines had been divided among the inferior chicfs ; and 
that thoſe of Captain Coo had been diſpoſed of in the 
following manner: the head to a great chief named 
Kahoo-opeon, the hair to another named Maia- maira, 
and the egs, thighs, and arms, to Terreeoboo, On the 
Igth Eappo again came on board the Reſolution, dreſſed 
in great ſtate, bringing with him the bones of Captain 
Cook, wrapped in a large quantity of fine new cloth, and 
covered with a ſpotted cloak of black and white feathers. 
They conſiſted of both the hands of Captain C94 entire, 
which were well known from a remarkable ſcar in one 
of them, which divided the thumb from the fore- finger; 
the ſkull, but with the ſcalp ſeparated from it, and the 
bones that form the face wanting; the ſcalp, with the 
hair upon it cut ſhort, and the ears adhering to it; the 
bones of both arms, with the ſkin of the fore arms 
hanging to them; the thigh and leg bones joined ioge- 
ther, but without the feet. The ligaments of th= joints 
were entire, and the whole bore evident marks of having 
been in the fire, except the hands, which had the fleſh 
left upon them, and were cut in ſeveral places, and 
crammed with ſalt, apparently with an intention of pre- 
ſerving them. The ſcalp had a cut in the back part of 
it, but the ſkull was free from any fracture. The lower 
Jaw and feet, which were wanting, Eappo ſaid had been 
ſeized by different chiefs; but theſe were brought the 
next morning, together with the barrels of his gun, 
his ſhoes, and ſome other trifles. From this chief, in- 
formation was likewiſe obtained concerning the cutter; 
that fatal theft which had coſt Captain Cook his life ! 
It had been ſtolen by Pareea's people, probably in re- 
venge for the blow which he had received, and was 
broken up the day following. On the 21ſt in the af- 
ternoon, the bones of this great commander having been 
put into a coffin, and the funeral ſervice being read 
over them, they were committed to the deep with due 
military honours. ©* What our feelings were on this 
occaſion,“ ſays Mr. King, I leave the world to con- 
ceive; thoſe who were preſent know that it is not in 
my power to expreſs them .“ 

The foremaſt oft the Reſolution being at length ſtep- 
ped, which operation had been attended with conſide- 
rable difficulty, and ſome danger, on account of the 
rottenneſs of the ropes, which cauſed the purchaſe ſe- 
veral times to give way, on the evening of the 22d of 
February, 1779, the two ſhips weighed and ſtood out 
of the bay. The natives were collected in great num- 
bers on the ſhore, and, as the ſhips paſſed along, re- 
ceived the laſt farewels of thoſe on board with every 
mark of affect ion and good- will. 


* Cook, III. 69. 

+ The print of a man of the Sandwich Iſlandt, which is given 
who was unfortunately an ong the number of the lain, 

t Cook, III. 81, 
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in this work, is taken from a portrait of Kaneena, a friendly chief, 
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Cattain Clerke's Attempt to navigate the North Sea, in the 
Year 1779; his Death; and the Return of the Ships t9 
England by the Koute of the Eaſt-Indies. 


LL the time that the ſhips had lain in Karatakooa 

| Bay, when they firſt touched there, Captain Clerke 
ſaboured under ſuch a decline of health that he ſcarce 
ever quitted his ſhip to go on ſhore; and with a body 
waſting and decaying, but with a mind till ardent and 
zealous for the cauſe in which he was embarked, he now 
pr ded to accompliſh what ſtill remained of the pur- 
poſe: the expedition, Our commander paſſed the 
ſmall ind of Tahoorowa, Ranai, and Moratoi, without 
ſtopping at either. On the 27th he brought the ſhips 
to an anchor off the iſland of Moaboo; but the water 
proving brackiſh, it was determined to proceed to 
Atoai, where our navigators had been well provided 
and entertained the preceding year. Here the ſhips ar- 
rived on the 1ſt of March, and immediately ſeveral men 
in canoes came alongſide 3 but they were obſerved 
not to welcome their viſiters with the ſame cordiality 
in their manner, and ſatisfaction in their countenances, 
as at the former viſit, Theſe Indians no ſooner got on 
board, than one of the men began to relate, that the ſai- 
lors had left a diſorder among the women, of which 
many perſons of both ſexes had died. He was himſelf 
afflicted with this diſeaſe, and gave a very full and mi- 
nute :ccount of the various ſymptoms with which it 
had been attended. The next day an affray happened 
on ſhore between the watering-party and the natives, 
occaſioned by the rudeneſs of the latter in prefling into 
the line, for which a marine gave one of them a ſlight 
prick with a bayonet ; but by the ſpirited exertions of 
Mr. King, who comn:anded the party, and his prudent 
moderation, the miſunderſtanding ſubſided, but not 
without bloodſhed, for a mau and woman were ſhot. 
All the chiefs had abſented themſelves, and without 
their interpoſition the common people had ever been 
found to be turbulent and unmanageable, The next 
day the beach was deſerted of natives, the Janding-place 
and lake being found to be taboved with white flags, 
from whence it was concluded that ſome of the chiefs 
had viſited thoſe parts in the night. A day or two 
after, two or three chiefs came on board the ſhips, and 
apotogized for the conduct of the people, They in- 
formed the commander that the government of Atooi 
was in diſpute between Tonconeo, who held it when 
Captain Cook was there the laſt year, and a boy named 
Teavee, both of whom were the grandſons of Perre- 
orannee king of Moaboo, by different fathers. To the 
former of theſe the government of Atooi had been aſ- 
figned, and that of Oneeheow to the latter, by their 
grandfather, who of courſe claimed the ſupreme power 
over both iſlands. This quarrel had ariſen about the 
goats which Captain Cook had left there, the right of 
property in which was claimed by Toneoneo. A few days 
before the arrival of the ſhips, a battle had been fought 
in conſequence of this diſpute, in which Toneoneo had 
been worſted. The mother of Teavee, who had mar- 
ried a ſecond huſband, a chief of Atooi, and at the head 
of a powerful faction there, had formed a deſign of im- 
proving this ſucceſs to the driving of Toneoneo out of the 
iſland, and advancing her ſon to the government. On 
the th, the mother and ſiſter of the young prince, 
and his father-in-law, with many other chiefs of that 
party, came on board the Reſo/ution, and made ſeveral 
curious and valuable preſents to Captain Clerke ; among 
the reſt ſome fiſh-hooks, which they aſſured him were 
formed of the bones of his old friend, the father of Ter- 
reeoboo, who had been kiiled in an unſucceſsfu] deſcent 
upon the iſland of J/ah0; and the prince's filter pre- 
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| ſented him with a fly-flap, the handle of which was 4 
human bone, and had been given her as a trophy by 
her father-in-law. Young Teavee was not of the com- 
| pany, being engaged in performing ſome religious ce- 
remonies in conſequence of the victory obtained, which 
ceremonies were to continue twenty days. 

Whilſt this party was in the ſhip, Tonzoneo like- 
wiſe paid a viſit to Captain Clerte; but when he heard 
that the dowager-princeſs was on board ( whoſe ambi- 
tion appears to have been the principal cauſe of the 
wat) he could ſcarcely be prevailed upon to aſcend. 
This reluctance did not ſeem to ariſe from any appre- 
henſion which he entertained concerning his own ſafety, 
but from a diſlike to meet one to whom he bore fo 
ſtrong an enmity. Their meeting was ſilent, but with 
angry and lowering looks on both ſides. He ſtaid only 
a ſhort time, and ſeemed much dejected; but the at- 
tendant women upon the princeſs, both at his entering 
and going away, proſtrated themſelves before him. It 
appeared very extraordinary, that a perſon who was 
then in a ſtate of actual hoſtility, and was preparing for 
another battle, ſhould truſt himſelf, almoſt alone, with- 
in the power of his enemies; and it ſhould ſeem, from 
thence, that the civil diſſentions, which are frequent 
throughout all the South Sea iſlands, are carried on with- 
out much acrimony, and that the depoſed governor 
continues to enjoy the rank of an Eree ®.—[t is diffi- 
cult to reconcile that inſulting triumph over a dead ene- 
my, in which theſe iſlanders indulge themſelves, with 
this mildneſs toward a living foe; and equally hard to 
account for ſuch an accommodation of feelings to times 
and circumſtances, among Indians, who are, in general, 
entirely under. the influence of that paſſion which has 
poſſeſſion of them. 

On the 8th, the two ſhips ſailed for Oneeheow, ano- 
ther of the Sandwich Iſlands, where they anchored in the 
afternoon. Mr. Bligh went ſo far to the north as to 
ſatisfy himſelf that Oreehoua was a ſeparate iſland from 
Onecheow. On the 13th they finally took leave of the 
Sandwich 1/lands, and ſailed to the we/lward. The fight 
of men of war and tropical birds, with many boobies, 
indicated that land was not far diſtant, but it was not 
their fortune to meet with any. Captain Clerke in- 
tended to have kept for ſome time within the tropical 
latitudes, in hopes of making diſcoveries ; but the un- 
ſettled ſtate of the weather, together with light winds, _ 
etermined him to ſteer north-weft by north, On the 

29th of March the thermometer was generally at 80, 
and ſometimes at 83%. At that time there was a con- 
ſiderable ſwell from the N. W. and in no period of the 
voyage did the ſhip roll ſo violently, On the 4th of 
April they got out of the tropical regions; on the 6th 
they loſt the trade-winds, in lat. 29 50. 1 

The ſtanding orders eſtabliſhed by Captain Coeh, of 
airing the bedding, placing fires between decks, waſh- 
ing them with vinegar, and ſmoking them with gun- 
powder, were obſerved without intermiſſiun. For ſome 
time even the occupation of mending the ſailors old 
jackets had riſen into a duty both of difficulty and im- 
portance: for in ſhips of war the ſailors are ſo accuſ- 
tomed to be directed in the care of themſelves by their 
officers, that they loſe every idea of foreſight, and con- 
tract the thoughtleſſneſs of infants. The experience 
they had had during the voyage to the north the pre- 
ceding year, might have made them ſenſible of the ne- 
ceſſity of paying ſome attention to thoſe concerns; but 
if ſuch refſections ever occurred to them, their impreſ- 
ſion was ſo tranſitory, that upon the return of the ſhips 
to the tropical climates, their fur jackets, as well as 
the reſt of their warm covering, were kicked about the 
decks, as things of no value, though it was generally 
known in both ſhips, that they were to make another 
voyage toward the pole, "Theſe diſcarded habits were 
picked up by the officers, and, being carefully laid by, 


were now reſtored to the owners f. On the 1oth the 
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ſhips croſſed the track of the Spanih galleons from the 
Manillas to Acapulco; and expected to have fallen in with 
the iſland of Reia de Plata, which De Liſle lays down 
as in lat. 33* 300 N. long. 166* KE. The next day, ſe- 
veral bunches of ſea- weed, and a log of wood, were 
ſeen, but no other ſigns of land appeared“. A leak had 
for ſome time been ſtarted on board the Reſolution, 
which was kept under by the hand- pumps unti! the 13th 
of April, when the water which had lodged in the 
coal-hole, not finding a ſufficient vent into the wel), 
forced up the platforms over it, and in a moment fc: 
every thing afloat. TWO days were employed in very 
Jaborious exertions, when an hole being cut through the 
bulk-head, or partition, that ſeparated the coal-hole 
from the fore-hold, a free paſſage was made for the 
body of water into the well ; but one-half of the peo- 
ple were kept conſtantly pumping and baling until this 
was accompliſhed. On the 19th ot April the air began 
ty be exceedingly cold, and though the wind blew from 
the S. E. the thermometer remained at the fieezing 
point. On the 23d the peninſula of Kamtſchatka came 
in ſight, preſenting mountains covered with inow. For ſix 
days afterward contrary winds prevented the ſhips reach- 
ing the bay of Awatſta, which lies near its ſouth-eaſtern 
extremity. They had no ſooner entered it than the letier 
which Mr. 1/malsff had given Captain Czok, when at 
Conalsſbka, was ſent on ſhore, and proved ot the molt 
eſſential ſervice, as the officer who commanded at the 
town of St. Peter and St. Paul (a ſerjeant in the KA- 
fran ſervice) was greatly alarmed at the appearance of 
ſuch a phenomenon as two large ſhips ſailing into 
that bay, and ſuppoſed them to be pirates. 

No appearance of ſpring had yet cheered this dreary 
region, Here the ſhips could not be ſupplied eithe, 
with proviſions or naval ſtores, without orders being 
received from Bolchere:ſt, where the governor of Kamt/- 
chatka reſided; and ſuch were the reſtrictions laid by 
the Ruſſian government, that neither the commander, 
his people, nor the natives, durſt go on board the ſhips 
until permiſſion, had been obtained from thence. To 
this place, therefore, diſpatches were ſent off on the 
29th about noon, on a ſledge drawn by dogs over the 
ſnow ; and early in the morning of the 3d of Moy an 
anſwer arrived, The diſtance from this port to Bolche- 
retſe, by the uſual route, is about 135 Engliſb miles; ſo 
that they were little more than three days and a half in 
performing a journey of 270 miles. Indeed ſuch is the in- 
credible ſpeed of the dogs which draw theſe ſledges, that 
the commander of Kanitſchatka informed Mr. Xing, that 
the journey from St. Peter and St. Paul to Bolcheretſk, and 
back again, was generally performed in two days and 
an half, and that he had once received an expreſs from 
the latter place in three and twenty hours +. 

On the return of this courier all reſtraints in the in- 
tercourſe between the inhabitants and the ſhips ceaſed ; 
but a ſupply of proviſions for thoſe on board was not 
much facilitated, as all the live cattle at the place conſiſted 
of two heifers. Captain Clerke therefore found it neceſ- 
ſary to diſpatch Lieutenant King to Bokheretſi, which 
lies on the weſtern or oppoſite fide of the peninſula, at 
the entrance of the ſea of Okzt/h, in order to obtain ne- 
ceſſaries. With him went Mr, Webber, who, being ac- 
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| quainted with the German tongue, was to act as an in- 
terpreter. TI he inclemency of the weather detained 
them from ſetting out for three days; but on the 7th of 
May they proceeded to the entrance of the river of Awat- 
jaa, where they were met by the country boats, and pro- 
ceeded along the river, which runs thirty miles up the 
country. Six men, lome of whom were C://acks, and 
ſome Kantjchadales, were employed in driving each boat 
along, againſt the ſtream, with poles ; three ot theſe were 
ſtationed at each end of the boat, They laboured with 
great perſeverance for ten hours, without flinching, in 
which time they made but one halt. The firſt night was 
paſled under a marquee, which our travellers had brought 
with them, and which was erected on the ſhore. The 
next day they arrived, about noon, at an reg or 
village called Karatchin, conſiſting of three log-houſes. 
Here they were entertained by the Terion or chief of the 
place, whole wife diſplayed her ſkili in cookery. 4+ Whilſt 
we were at dinner in this miſerable hut,” ſays Mr. King, 
the gueits of a people with whoſe exiſtence we had 
before been ſcarce acquainted, and at the extremity of 
the habitable globe, a ſolitary, half-worn pewter ſpoon, 
whote ſhape was familiar to us, attracted our attention, 
and on examinaticn we found it ſtamped on the back 
with the word Lenden. I cannot paſs over this circum= 
{tance in ſilence, out of gratitude for the many pleaſant 
taoughts, the anxious hopes, and tender remembrances 
it excited in us. Thoſe who have experienced the effects 
that long abſence and extreme diſtance from their native 
country produce on the mind, will readily conceive the 
pleaſure ſuch a trifling incident was capable of giving $.” 
Theremainder ot the journey was performed on ſledges; 
and as the thaw was too powerful for travelling in the day= 
time, they were obliged to take the night for their ex- 
pedition, when the cold again rendered the ſurface of the 
inow hard and firm. On the 1oth arriving on the banks 
of the Bolchereka river, they embarked in canoes for the 
town; having then to proceed eighty miles; in which 
paſſage they were ſo much impeded by the ſhallows, that 
they did not arrive until the 12th. 

Major Behm, the governor, received his viſitants with 
great cordiality ; Captain Shmaleff, the ſecond in com- 
mand, and the whole body of merchants in the place, 
behaved with the utmoſt politeneſs and attention. Our 
two travellers had then been abſent from their own coun= 
try almoſt three years, and they felt the moſt painful 
diſappointment at finding that the governor could com- 
municate no information, reſpecting England, of a much 
later date than their departure from it. 

The ſluops were not then arrived with their annual 
ſupply of neceſſaries from Oket/ſe ; but the major, with 
great Jiberality, imparted from the little ſtock of provi- 
tons which remained, to the neceſſities of the ſtrangers, 
abſolutely refuſing to take any bills for their value on the 
victualling office in Lendon, which Mr. King preſſed him 
to accept. The major ſaid, he was certain he could 
not oblige his miſtreſs more, than in giving every aſſiſt- 
ance in his power to her good friends and allies the 
Engliſh, and that it would give her particular fatisfac- 


tion to hear, that in ſo remote a part of the world, her 
dominions had afforded any relief to ſhips engaged in 
ſuch ſervices as theirs |. Inſtead of taking bills, he would 
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It appears to lie near two degrees more to the aveſiavard. See the Map. 


þ Cook, III. 204. 1 Id. III. 200. 


Ho tar this viſit of the Exgli/h, to a part of the world which before was ſo unknown to every European nation, except the Ruſſians, 


was really agreeable to the views and politics of the court of Feterſburg, is haid to ivy, The exact delineation which was obtained beth 
of the 4/iatic and American coaſts, as well as the intervening ifiand-, with the intelligence reſpecting the ſur trade on the latter continent, 
would certainly have been in the higheſt degree acceptable, could that nation have been the ſole depotitory of the ſecret ; but as the world is 
| now informed of the lucrative commerce which may be carried on in thoſe parts, that power may entertain apprehenſions for the ſecurity of ſo 
x beneficial a monopoly. However, one conſiderable advantage the Riſſans immediately reaped from this voyage, as it induced the J. ſchulſti to 
make a voluntary offer of becoming tributary, Theſe were the only people inhabiting the 2 1 of Aſia, who had maintained their indepen- 
dence, and withſtood all the attempts made by the Ru//ians to reduce them. The laſt expedition againſt them was in the year 1750, and 
1k terminated, after various ſucceſſes, in the retreat of the Ryffian forces, and the lots of the commanding officer. It happened very fortunately 
| | | for the credit of our navigators, that the very day on which Mr. King arrived at Bolcheretſt, the governor had received diſpatches from the 
| Ruſſian fort which was ereed on the Ingiga, the. frontier ſettlement toward thoſe people, acquainting him, that the Tjeburſli had ſent a de- 
F!; puta on to that place, with propoſitions of friendſhip and a voluntary offer of tribute. They made no ſcruple to declare, that they were 
| induced to this act of ſubmiſſion, from having been viſited by two very large Ruan boats, the latter end of the laſt ſummer. That the people 
who were in them treated the inhabitants with great kindneſs, and had entered into a league of triendſ{lyp and amity with them; and that, re- 
Jying on this friendly di ſpoſition, they came to ſettle a treaty on ſuch terms as might be acceptable to both nations. We felt no ſmall ſatisfac- 
tion,“ continues Mr, King, © in having, though accidentally, ſhewn the Rufians, in this inttance, the only true way of collecting tribute and ex- 
tending their dominions, and in the hopes that the good underſtanding which this event had given riſe to, may reſcue a brave people from the 
tuture invaſions of tuch powerful neighbours.” Czck, III. 217. 
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turn to Bolchereiſt. 


TE NorTH UOLE, 


only take a bare atteſtation of the particulars with which 
they were furniſhed, that it might be tranſmitted to his 
court, as a certificate of having performed his duty“. 

A private application having been made to a principa! 
merchant in the town for ſome tobacco for the ſailors, 
who, owing to their improvident conduct, had been 
without that favourite weed ever ſince they had quitted 
Oonolafhia, immediately four bags of this article, weigh- 
ing upward of 100 pound weight each, were lodged in 
the houſe which was appointed for the reſidence of 
Mr. King and his companion, as a prefent from the go— 
vernor and the garcifon to the ſailors, At the ſame time 
twenty loaves of fine ſugar, 2nd as many pounds weight 
of tea were preſented to the officers of the ſhips. Madame 
Behm at the fame time preſented Captain Clerke with freth 
butter, Honey, figs, rice, and ſome other articles. In 
vain did the gentlemen try to reſtrain this profuſion of 
bounty; being convinced that they were receiving al- 
moſt the whple ſtock of the garriſon : the conſtant an- 
ſwer the major returned was, “ You have ſuffered a 
great deal, and muſt nceds be in diſtreſs.” Indeed the 
length of time they had been out, ſince they touched at 
any known port, appeared to the Rufſ.ans incredible +, 

On the 16th the gentlemen quitted Bolcheretſe on thei? 
return, and were accompanied by Major Behm, who had 
reſigned the government to Captain Shmaleff, They reach- 
ed the town of St. Peter and St. Paul on the 21ſt, having 
been a fortnight abſent on this embaſſy. The ſailors, to 
expreſs their gratitude for the bountiful ſupply of tobacco, 
voluntarily requcſted their captains, that their allowance 
of grog might be ſtopped, and the ſpirit preſented in 
their names to the garriſon of Belchererſh, The major, 
however, would not accept of this yrateful effuſion of the 
tars; but Captain C/erfe and the reſt of the officers gave 
an equa! quantity of rum for the garriſon, with a dozen 
or two of Cape wine for Madame Bebm 

As the major was ſoon to ſet off for Peterſburg, he 
offered to charge himſelf with any diſpatches the gentle- 
men of the ſhips might wiſh to entruſt to his care, Cap- 
tain C/crke moſt gladly availed himſelf of this opportu- 
nity to convey ſome papers relating to the voyage, to be 
delivered to the Engl; ambaſſador at the Ruſſian court: 
and being ſenſible that a very hazardous part of the voy- 
age ſtill remained to be undertaken, he determined to 
ſend the whole of the journal of Captain Czoh, with that 
part of his own which completed the period from that 
officer's death until the arrival of the ſhips at Kamt/chatka, 
together with a chart of all the diſcoveries. Mr. Bail) 
and Mr. Xing, by the ſame conveyance, tranſmitted a ge- 
neral account of their proceedings to the board of IGgn- 
gitude; which put the admiralty in poſſeſſion of a com 
plete hiſtory of the principal occurrences during the 
voyage. On the 26th the major took leave, on his re- 
The intrinſic value of the private 
preſents which were received from this noble-hearted 
Livonian, excluſive of the ſtcres, which might be car- 
ried to the public account, according to Mr. King, muſt 
have amounted, reckoning the current prices of the ar- 
ticles in that country, to upward of two hundred pounds; 
but this generoſity, extraordinary as it muſt appear in 
itſelf, was exceeded by the delicacy with which all his 
favours were conferred; and the ſtudied manner in which 
he endeavoured to prevent thoſe who received them from 
feeling the weight of obligations which he knew they 
had no means of requiting. Nor did he ſhew himlſelt 
leſs mindful of their tuture wants; and, as he ſuppoſed it 
more than probable that a paſſage either to Europe or the 
Eaft Indies would not be diſcovered, and therctore that 
the ſhips would return to Kamtſchatka at the fall of 
the year, he obtained from Captain Clerte a liſt of ſuch 
cordage and flour as the ſhips would ftand in need of, 
and promiſed that they ſhould be ſent from Ok, and 
wait his return, He likewiſe gave the Captain a pa- 
per, enjoining all the ſubjects of the empreſs, whom he 
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might happen to fall in with, to render him every aſ- 
ſiſtance in their power 4. 

Such was the remedileſs ſtate of Captain Clerke's 
health, that neither the repoſe which he enjoyed in the 
harbour, nor a milk and vegetable diet, with which he 
was ſupplicd by the humane àaſſſtance of a kind-hearted 
prieſt, named Romaneff* Vereſhagen, who officiated at a 
village called Paratounca, about fixteen miles diſtant 
from the town of St. Peter and $t. Paul, could reſtore 
that worthy officer z on the contrary, he declined ra— 
pidly whilit making uſe of theſe reſtoratives. Yet, de- 
bilitated and waſting as he was, he refolved to employ 
the very laſt remnant of his life in a ſecond attempt to 
find out a northern paſſage.—So much was he animated 
with the zcal of his great maſter and exemplar |! 

Whilſt the ſhips lay here, the carpenter's mate, named 
Fohn Mocintaſu, died. He had labouted under a dyſen— 
tery ever ſince the departure of the ſhips from the Sand- 
wich Iflinds; he was the fourth perſon who had been 
oft by ſickneſs during the voyage, but the firit who 
could be ſaid, from bis age, and the conſtitutional ha- 
bits of his body, to have had, on ſetting out, an equal 
chance with the reſt of his comrades of living to re- 
turn home. This man was ſuppoſed to be about ſixty 
years of age Y. 

On the arrival of the ſhips, the Ruſſian hoſpital was 
found to be in a condition truly deplorable, an inveterate 
ſcurvy prevailing there very generally. Captain Clerke 
put them al; under the care of the ſurgeons of the ſhips, 
and ordered a ſupply of four kraut, and malt for wort, 
to be furniſhed for their uſe; which produced the moſt 
ſalutary effects in a very ſhort time. 

On the 6th of June, twenty head of cattle arrived, 
by order of the commander of Yerchaei-oflong, a place ſi- 
tuated on the river of Kamtſchatka, near a hundred miles, 
in a ſtraight line, from the bay. The Kamiſchadales had 
been ſeventeen days in driving them down, notwithſtand- 
ing which they were in good condition. So large a ſup- 
ply of rye flour was obtained, that the crews were put 
on full allowance of bread, which they had not been 
induiged in ſince they left the Cape. 

On the 15th of June, the ſhips cleared the harbour of 
St. Peter and St. Paul. Before day-light on that day 
they were ſurpriſed with a rumbling noiſe, reſembling 
diſtant hollow thunder ; and when the day broke, the 
decks and ſides of the ſhips were ſeen to be covered with 
a fine duſt, like emery, near an inch thick: the air, at 
the ſame time, continued loaded and darkened with this 
ſubſtance, which proceeded from a volcanic mountain, ſi- 
tuated to the north of the harbour, It was to thick and 
black that the body of the hill could not be diſtinguiſhed, 
A bout twelve o'clock, and during the afternoon, the ex- 
ploſions became louder, and were followed by ſhowers 
of cinders, which were in general about the ſize of peas, 
though many of thoſe which were picked up upon the 
deck were larger than an hazel-nut: along with the cin- 
ders fell ſeveral ſmall ftones, which had undergone no 
change from the action of fre; forie ſtones fell at the 
o/trag or village, which were of the ſize of a gooſe's egg. 
In the evening dreadful thunder aud lightning came on, 
which, with the darkneſs of the atmoſphere, and the ſul- 
phureous ſmell of the air, produced altogether a moſt 
aweſul and terrifying effect. The ſhips were at that 
time about eight leagues from the foot of the moun— 
tain, 

The aſpect of the country was now very different 
from what it preſented on their firſt arrival. The ſuow, 
excepting what remained on the tops of ſome very high 
mountains, had diſappeared ; and the ſides of the hills, 
which in many parts were well wooded, were covered 
with' a beautiful verdure. Captain Cl/erke kept within 
ſight of the coaſt of Kamt/chatka, as much as the weather 
would permit, in order to aſcertain its pofition ; and the 
reſult of his navigation ſerved to diſprove, in almoſt 
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t A very coſtly ſervice of plate has ſince been preſented by the board of admiralty to the major, for theſe his great kindneſſes 
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every particular, the manner in which that coaſt is laid 
down by Muller. In this ſecond navigation of the 
North Sea, the fartheſt advance which the ſhips were ca- 
pable of making was to lat. 70* 26”, and in the longitude 
of 165*® & W. which was eighteen feconds ſhort of the 
point which Captain Coo reached the preceding year, in 
a direction a little more than two degrees to the we/7- 
ward of his courſe, and juſt a month earlier in the ſum- 
mer, being on the 18th of 7h. The remainder of that 
month was employed in navigating this ſea in various 
directions, gradually proceeding to the ſouthward ; and 
on the ziſt the ſhips repaſſed Beering's Straits, which 
ſeparates the two continents, to the great joy of all on 
board, who ardently longed for a termination of their 
ſufferings and perils. Leaving Clerke's and Gore's iſlands, 
which had been diſcovered and named by Captain Coo, 
to the ea//ward, our navigator traverſed a large extent 
of ocean without meeting with any land. On the 18th 
of Auguſt the ſhips again entered Awatſta Bay; but the 
day before, Captain Clerke breathed his laſt, His re- 
mains were interred on ſhore, and Captain Gore, to whom 
the chief command now devolved, put up, in the church 
of Paratounca, an eſcutcheon, prepared by Mr. J/ebber, 
with an inſcription upon it, ſetting forth Captain Clerk's 
age and rank, and the object of the expedition in which 
he was engaged at the time of his deceaſe. In this bay 
the ſhips continued until the 9th of October. The com- 
merce of this country is carried on by a company of mer- 
chants eſtabliſhed by the preſent empreſs. I his company 
originally conſiſted of twelve, and three more have ſince 
been added to it. They are diſtinguiſhed by wearing a 
gold medal, as a mark of the empreſs's encouragement 
and protection of the fur- trade. Formerly this commerce 
was carricd on entirely by barter, but of late years every 
article is bought and fold for ready money only, and 
the quantity of ſpecie in circulation in fo poor a country 
is ſurpriſing. The furs ſel] at an high price, and the ſi- 
tuation and habits of life of the natives call for few ar- 
ticles in return, The ſailors had brought a great num- 
ber of furs from the coaſt of America, and were not leſs 
aſtoniſhed than delighted with the quantity of ſilver the 
merchants paid down for them ; but on finding neither 
gin-{hops to reſort to, nor tobacco, nor any thing elſe 
that they cared for, to be had for money, the roubles 
ſoon became troubleſome companions, and Mr, Xing 
(who now became captain of the Reſolution) often ob- 
ſerved the men kicking them about the deck, The 
merchants gave at firit thirty roubles * for a ſea-otter's 
ſkin, and for others in proportion ; but finding that 
there was a conſiderable quantity to diſpoſe of, and that 
they had men to deal with who did not know how to 
keep up the market, they afterward bought them for 
much leſs +, 

The inftructions from the board of admiralty having 
left a diſcretionary power with the commanding officer 
of the expedition, in caſe of failure in the ſearch of a 
paſſage from the Pacific Ocean into the Atlantic, to return 
to England by whatever route he ſhould think beſt for 
the further improvement of gezgraphy, Captain Gore de- 
manded of the principal officers their ſentiments in writ- 
ing reſpecting the manner in which theſe orders might 
be moſt effectually obeyed; and they were of opinion, 
that the condition of the ſhips, as well as of the fails 
and cordage, made it unſafe to attempt, at ſo advanced 
a ſeaſon of the year, to navigate the ſea between Japan 
and Aſia, which would otherwiſe have afforded the largeſt 
field for diſcovery ; and that it was therefore adviſeable 
to keep to the ea/twward of that iſland, and in their way 
thither to run along the Kuriles, and examine more par- 
ticularly the iſlands that lie neareſt the northern coaſt of 
Japan; next to ſurvey the coaſt of the Fapaneſe illands, 
and afterward to make the coaſt of China, as far to the 
norihibard as they were able, and run along it to Macas. 
This plan Captain Gere adopted; and Captain King re- 
ceived orders, in caſe of ſeparation, to proceed imine- 
diately to Macao f. | 


| 


At fix o'clock in the evening of the gth of Oclober, 
they got out of Awatiſka Bay, which is deſcribed as af- 
fording the moſt extenſive and ſafeſt harbour that was 
diſcovered during the voyage, and the only port in this 
part of the world capable of admitting ſhips of very con- 
ſiderable burden, and fit for giving them any kind of re- 
pairs h. At fix in the afternoon of the 12th, they came 
in fight of Cape Lepatka, the ſouthernmoſt extremity of 
Kamiſchatka, the preciſe ſituation of which was determined 
to be 51* N. lat. 156* 45” E. long. The wind blowing 
ſteadily from the we//ward for the two following days, 
Capt. Gore was obliged to ſtand to the ſeuthward, and 
conſequently faw nd more of the Kurile iſlands. Five 
iſlands laid down by D'Anville, and called by him the 
Three Siſters, Zellany, and Zunaſbir, were found not to lie 
in the poſition in which they are placed by that geogra- 
pher ; ſo that, in confirmation of the conjecture of Mr, 
Huller, they can be no other than the iflands of 7h. 
Strong winds from the N. W. rendered it impoſſible to 
reach theſe iilands, notwithſtanding every endeavour was 
uſed ; fo that at length Mr. Gore was obliged, on the 
24th of O#eber, to give up all farther thoughts of diſco- 
very to the n of Fapau, and, thaping his courſe W. S. 
W. on the 20th came in fight of the iſland of Japan, 
the coaſt of which is deſcribed by Kzmpfer as the molt 
dangerous in the whoic world. The inhabitants too, en— 
tertain ſuch an averſion to ſtrangers, that they are diſpoſed 
to commit the moſt ſavage barbarities on all that fall into 
their hands. Another heavy gale aroſe whiiſt the ſhips 
lay off this coaſt, and continued for a contiderable time; 
and, as they were in a leaky condition, the fails worn 
out, and incapable of reſiſting a gale of wind, with the 
rigging ſo rotten as to require conſtant and perpetual re- 
pairs, theſe were ſufficient reaſons to induce the com- 
mander to give up all thoughts of attempting to land; 
beſides which, the extraordinary effect of the currents 
there, the unſettled ſtate of the weather, and the improba- 
bility of any change for the better at that late ſeaſon of 
the year, rendered it abſolutely neceſſary that the ſhips 
ſhould leave Fapar altogether, and proſecute the voyage 
to China. 

In proceeding thither an iſland was diſcovered, in lat, 
24 48” N. long. 141* 127 E. which, from the ſulphure- 
ous ſmell which proceeded from it, and ſome ſtreams of 
ſmoke which were ſeen to ariſe from the top of the hill, 
was called by the commander Sulphur [fand. Much 
time was afterward loſt in fearching tor the Baſhee 
I/lands, which could not be found. The ſhips came to an 
anchor at Macas in the evening of the firſt of December, 
and, on viſiting ſome Eng/;h gentlomen who were reſi- 
dent there, the important events which had occurred in 
Europe, during the long period of time in which they had 
been cut off from all intercourſe with that quarter of the 
world, were now at once revealed, The unhappy con— 
teſts in which they found their country to be engaged, 
filled their minds with aſtoniſhment and concern, whilſt 
they deeply regretted that their abſence had deprived 
them of an oppor:unity of taking an active part in her 
ſervice. Nothing could excced the ragged appearance 
both of the younger officers and ſeamen when they en- 
tered this port; for, as the ſervice had already exceeded, 
by near a twelvemonth, the time which it was at firſt 
imagined the ſhips would remain at fea, almoſt the whole 
of their original ſtock of European cloaths had been long 
worn out, or patched up with ſkins, and the various ma— 
nufactures which had been met with in the courſe of 
their diſcoveries ; theſe were now again mixed and eked 
out with the gaudieſt ſilks and cottons of China. 

Here a very advantageous market was found for the 


ſkins which had been collected on the voyage, of which 


a large quantity remained, notwithltanding what had 
been diſpoſed of at Kam!/chatka, Captain King undertook 
to diſpoſe of thoſe which had been the property of the de- 
ceaſed commanders ; and, having the addreſs tocounteract 
the frauds and impoſitions which the Chineſe merchant 
endeavoured to practite (under the moſt ſpecious profeſ- 
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ſions of giving more than their intrinſic value, on ac- 


count of the delicate ſituation in which the captain ſtood ), 
he procured the ſum of 800 dollars“ for about twenty 
ſkins of fea otters, although he was at firſt offered no more 
than three hundred. Such was the eftimation in which 
this merchandize was held, that one ſeaman ſold his ſtock 
of ſkins for eight hundred dollars, and a few prime ſkins, 
which were clean and had been well preſerved, were ſold 
for one hundred and twenty each (27/.) The whole 
amount of the value, in ſpecie and goods, which was got 
for the furs in both ſhips, Captain King is of opinion did 
not fall ſhort of C. 2000 ſterling ; and it was generally 
ſuppoſed, that at leaſt two thirds of the quantity which 
had been at firſt obtained from the Americans, were either 
ſpoiled, worn out, or had been given away or otherwiſe 
diſpoſed of at Kamtſchatka, The furs were at firt col- 
lected without any idea of their real value; the greateſt 
part had been worn by the Indians from whom they were 
purchaſed, were afterward preſerved with little care, an 
frequently uſed for bed- cloaths, and other purpoſes, during 
the northern cruiſe. Add to which, that it is highly pro- 
bable that they were ſold at China below the market price 
of that commodity. When all theſe conſiderations are tak- 
en into the account, the advantages which might be derived 
from a voyage to that part of the American coalt, if under- 
aten with commercial views, appear to be ſo great as to 
call for the public attention f. The ſilver which poured 
into the ſhips in conſequence of this market for furs, 
made the ſailors frantic to return to Cat's River, and 
there procure a freſh cargo, by which each man might 
make his fortune. This chimerical ſcheme rendered 
them ſo ungovernable, that their behaviour was little 
ſhort of mutiny. Two of the men actually ſtole away 
in one of the ſhip's boats, a f1x-oar'd cutter, as was ſup- 
poſed, on a ſcheme of this kind. So abſurd is the conduct 
of a ſailor, when his mind is poſſeſſed with the idea of 
gain, although the accompliſhment of his wiſhes would 
only urge him on to reſtleſs diſſipation and joyleſs pro- 
fuſion ! 

Whilſt the ſhips lay here, Captain King was ſhewn, in 
a garden belonging to an Eng/h gentleman at Macao, 
the rock, under which, as the tradition goes, the poet 
Camgens uſed to fit and compoſe his Luſiad. It is a lofty 
arch of one ſolid ſtone, and forms the entrance of a 
grotto, dug out of the riſing ground behind it. The 
rock is overſhadowed with large ſpreading trees, and com- 
mands a magnificent view of the ſea, and the interſperſed 
iſlands 4. 

On the 12th of January, 1780, the ſhips unmoored, 
and ſcaled (cleanſed) the guns, which on board the D:j- 
covery at that time amounted to ten; ſo that by means of 
four additional ports they could, if occaſion required, fight 
ſeven on a ſide. The Reſolution alſo nad encreaſed the num- 
ber of her guns from twelve to ſixteen; and in both ſhips 
a ſtout barricade was carried round their un-er works, and 
every other precaution taken to give their ſmall force as 
reſpectable an appearance as poſſible. Here, however, 
they heard of inſtructions having been given to al! 
French thips of war, to ſuiter the ſhips under the com- 
mand of Captain Cz22# to proceed on their voyage with- 
out moleitation, in caſe of ialiing in with them; the like 
orders were allo ſaid to have been given by the American 
congreſs to the veſſels empioyed in their ſervice d. Captain 
Gore, therefore, thougat himſelf bound, in return for the 
liberal exceptions made in his favour, to refrain from 
availing hiniſelf of any opportunity of capture which 
either the French or Americans might afford, and to ob- 
ſerve throughout his voyage a ftrict neutrality. On the 
acth the ſhips touched at the iſland of Puls Condbre, 
where a plentiful fupply of buffaloes was obtained. At 
Noon, on the 7th of February, they got fight of the 
iſland of Java. At Prince's [land the D:ſcovery was 
heeled, and her bottom, which was very foul, ſcraped 
and hozged, The general reſemblance which the na- 
tives of this iſland bear, both in figure, colour, man- 
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ners, and even language, to the nations of the South 
Sea, was very ſtriking. Captain King, who had not 
c{caped without his full ſhare of the effects of the Ja— 
vancſe climate, from his ill ſtate of health was ren— 
dered incapable of purſuing the compariſon ſo minutely 
as he couid have wiſhed, 

From the time that the ſhips entered the ſtraits of 
Banca, the men began to experience the powerful ef- 
fects of the peſtilential climate, Two of the Diſcovery's 
people fell dangerouſly ill of malignant putrid fevers, 
which, however, were prevented from ſpreading, by put- 
ting the patients apart from the reſt, in the molt airy 
births: many were attacked with teazing coughs; others 
complained of violent pains in the head ; and even the 
healthieſt felt a ſenſation of ſuffocating heat, together 
with an inſuperable languor, and total loſs of appetite: 
but not a man died; owing in part to che vigorous 
health of the crews when the ſhips arrived in thoſe parts, 
as well as to the ſtrict attention, now become habitual 
in the men, to the ſalutary regulations introduced among 
them by Captain Cook, In the evening of the 25th of 
February the wind changed ſuddenly to the ſouthward, 
accompanied with heavy rains, and bezan to blow with 
great violence. During the night, almoſt every ſil 
that was bent gave way, and molt of them were ſpl.t to 
rags ; their rigging alio ſuffered materially ; and the 
were obliged, the next day, to bund their laſt ſuit of 
fails on board the Diſcovery, and io knot and ſplice the 
rigging, their cordage being ail expended. This ſud- 
den ſtorm they attributed to the change from the mon= 
ſoon to the regular trade-wind. Their latitude was then 
about 12* 100 5, From this time to the 28th of March 


a regular trade-wind blew from 8. E. by 8. with fine 
weather; it then left them in a violent thunder-ſtorm, 
in lat. 31* 427 8. long. 35 2& E. On the i2th of 
April the ſhips dropped anchor in Hale Pay, at the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

When the captains waited on Baron Plettenberg, tho 
governor, they received a very agrecabl? teſtimony of 
the high veneration in which he held the character of 
Captain C34; for in one or the principal apartments of 
his houſe, a picture of Var Trip was placed, and ano= 
ther of De Ruyter, with a vacant ſpace left between 
them, which the governor ſaid he meant to fill up with 
the portrait of Captiin Cost, and for that purpoſe he 
requeſted their” afhitance, when they ſhould arrive in 
England, to purchaſs ove for him at any price. 

From a Span thip which had toucned at the Cape, 
the governor had learnt that orders were given to all the 
officers of his nation not to moleſt the chips under the 
command. of Captain Cost; theſe aſſurances confirmed 
Capiain Gore in the reſolution he had taken to main— 
ain, on his part, a neutral conduct. The ſhips left 
this place on the 14th of May; on the 12th of June 
they paſſed the equator, for the fourth time during this 
voyage, in long. 26? 16 W. On the 12th of Augy/t 
our navigators made the weſ/tern coaſt ot Ireland, and 
were compelled by ſtrong ſoutherly winds to ſteer to the 
northward ; on the 27th both ſhips came to an anchor 
at Str onneſs, from whence Captain Eng was diſpatched to 
acquaint the board of admiralty with their arrival ; and 
on the 4th of October the ſhips arrived ſafe at the Nore, 
after an abfence of four years two months and twenty- 
two days, At the time when Captain King quitted the 
ſhip, he had the ſatisfaction of leaving the whole crew 
in perfect health, and the fick on board che Rejolution 
did not exceed two ar three, of whom only one was in- 
capable of ſervice. In the courſe of the voyage, on 
board the latter ſhip, only five men had died by ſickneſs, 
three of whom were in a precarious ſtate of health on 
their departure from England; the Diſcovery did not loſe 
a man, The banefu] effects of falt proviſions might 
perhaps have been felt in the end, notwithitinding the 
ſalutary precautions which were obſerved, if they had 


| not been aſſiſted by the uſe of every ſubſtitute which 
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One hundred and eighty pounds ſterling. 


+ Cook, III. 427. 
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their ſituation at various times afforded. Theſe fre- 
quently conſiſted of articles which the ſeamen had not 
been uſed to conſider as food for man; and being ſome- 
times exceedingly nauſeous, it required the joint aid of 
perſuaſion, authority, and example, to conquer their 
prejudices and diſguſts . Another very extraordinary 
circumſtance attending this voyage is, that the two 
ſhips never Joſt ſight of each other for a day together, 
except twice; which was owing, the firſt time, to an ac- 
cident that happened to the Diſcovery off the coaſt of 
Owhyhee ; and, the ſecond, to the fogs which were met 
with at the entrance of Awatſta Bay: a ſtronger proof 
cannot be given of the {kill and vigilance of the ſubal- 
tern officers, to whom this kind of merit almoſt en- 
tirely belongs Þ. 

Nor ſhould we omit mentioning another circumſtance, 
no leſs ſingular, which is, that the voyage proved a Jucra- 
tive one to thoſe engaged in it, and even enriched many, 
Nothing could be more unexpected than to draw ſpecie 
irom China, that empire into which the precious metals 


are continually flowing without a returning ebb. 


New DIscovkRIES 


* 


In giving the hiſtory of a voyage ſo intereſting and 
important, and which furt iſhes ſuch a copious fund of 
materials both to delight the imagination and inform the 
underſtanding, we have been unavoidably led to exceed 
the limits in which each of the former voyages have 
been compriſed, But it was found impoſlible to com- 
preſs ſuch a ſubject into a narrower compaſs; and we 
hope to ſtand acquitted by every reader, for having re- 
tained the ſubſtance of that information, which is ſpread 
over near four thouſand quarto pages, within an hundred 
pages in folio; beſides interſperſing the narrative with 
illuſtrative and critical notes. Nor can we, now that we 
have cloſed the hiſtory, conſider the time and labour which 
have been beſtowed on ſuch an attempt as miſapplied and 
ill directed, ſince it makes the moſt valuable addition to a 
Syſtem of Geography, in the only form, in which ſuch 
kind of information can be conveyed, that of one con- 
tinued and unbroken narrative. 


* Cook, III, 487, 


+ Id. IH. 489. 
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X. 


Containing a Geographical Arrangement and Deſcription of the Iſlands which have been 
lately diſcovered or viſited in the South-Sea, proceeding from Eaſt to Weſt. 


E4 STER Iſland, and the Marqueſas, have already 
been ſufficiently deſcribed, when ſpeaking of the 
voyage in which they were viſited, page 566 ; the for- 


mer lies in lat. 27 4 S. long. 109 467 W. 


OrARHEITE, or KING GEoRGE's Hand. 


This iſland, as we have ſeen, was diſcovered by Cap- 
tain Wallis, in the Dolphin, on the 19th of June, 1767. 
It lies between the lat. of 17 28/ and 17 5 / S. and be- 
tween 149 11/ and 149% 397 W. longitude; conſiſting of 
two peninſulas of ſomewhat a circular form, which are 
joined by an iſthmus, and ſurrounded by a reef of coral 
rocks, which form ſeveral excellent harbours, where 
there is room and depth of water for any number of the 
largeſt ſhips “. 

The face of the country is very extraordinary; for a 
border of low land almoſt entirely ſurrounds each penin- 
ſula, and behind this border the land riſes in ridges that 
run up into the middle of theſe diviſions, and theſe form 
mountains that may be ſeen at a vaſt diſtance f. The 
ſoi], except upon the very tops of the ridges, is remarkably 
rich and fertile, watered by a great number of rivulets, 
and covered with fruit-trees of various kinds, forming the 
moſt delightful groves. The border of low land that lies 
between thy "*dges and the ſea is in few places more than 


a mile and a half broad; and this, together with ſome of 


the vallies, are the only parts that are inhabited. 

The iſland produces cocoa- nuts, bread-fruit f, ſugar- 
canes, plantains, a moſt delicious fruit named here the 
jambu, bananas of thirteen ſorts, apples, ſweet potatoes, 
yams, and many others, which ſerve the natives for food. 


But they have no European fruits, garden-ſtuft, pulſe, or 
grain of any kind. 

There are no other tame animals on the iſland but 
hogs, dogs, and poultry; and the cnly wild animals are 
tropic birds, paroquets, pigecns, ducks, a few other birds, 


rats, and a very few ſerpents. The ſea, however, ſup- 


plies the inhabitants with a great varlety of the moſt ex- 
cellent fiſh. 

The men are tall, ftrong, well-limbed, and finely 
ſhaped; the women are of an inferior fize. I hey are 
of a clear olive complex19: , their ſgins ſmooth and ſoft, 
and the ſhape of the face comely, though the noſe is 
ſomewhat flat. Their eyes, eſpecially thoſe of the women, 
are full of expreſſion ; their teeth are white and even, and 
their breath untainted, Their hair is coarſe, and almoſt 
univerſally black; and the men have beards, which they 
wear in many faſhions, but always pluck out a great part 
of them, and keep the reſt perfectly clean and neat. Both 
ſexes alſo eradicate every hair from under their aims, In 
their motions there is at once vigour and eaſe; their walk 
is graceful, their deportment liberal, and their behaviour 
to ſtrangers and to each other affable and courteous. 
They alſo ſeem to be brave, and of an open, candid 
diſpoſition, without either ſuſpicion or treachery, cruelty, 
or revenge. Their only vices are a propenſity to thieving 
and lewdneſs. 

It ought not to be omitted, that both the men and wo- 
men are remarkable for their cleanlineſs. They conſtant- 
ly waſh their bodies in running water three times every 
day ; once as ſoon as they riſe in the morning, once at 
noon, and again before they ſleep at night, whether the 
ſea or river be near them or at a diſtance. They waſh their 
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® See the account of Captain Cook's circuit of the ifland, page 546 of this Appendix. 


1 See a deſcription of it, page 547. 


+ See page 529 of this Appendix, + 
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nends and mouth: at every meal; 2 d both their clothes 
zd perſons are Kept * itho "ur, 2 or ſtein. 
In other counties the mer cut their hair ſhore, and the 
vomen pride themſelves in its length; hut hure the women 
wars cut it ſhort round their ts, and the men, except 
ne fiſhers, who are almoſt conti, 1 5 in the vater, fuffer 
t to ſpread over their ſhoulders, or tie it up in «= bunch on 
the top. 4 hey have the cuitom of diſcolouring the ſkin, 
by pricking it with a ſmall inſtrument, the teeth of which 
are 4 ippꝰd into a mixture of a kind of lamp- black; and this 
called tattowing. This is perto-med upon the youth of 
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cds, O! dogs, and various other devices imprefjes 
heir legs and arms, Burt the part on which theſe or- 
zments are molt laviſhed, is the beech, with ir 
i ves is covered with a deep black above which arches 
re £ralwn one over another, as high as the ſhort bs 
[hey are often a quarter of an inch broad, and the tage: 
e not ſtraight lines, but in dented. The face, 
1 Ene re ly left IIS 
Their clothing conſiſts af cloth or matridg of different 
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car in dry weather, and the mating 
reis of the wom . of rank conſiſte 
nece, about two 3 wide, and =! 
«ri: ſeveral times round their wailt, 
tticoar as low as che 
5 about two yard: 
naving a bhele ent in the 5 
Mac one pon another, and then putting the head £17011, 
he noles, bring the long end,; down before and bohind 
bey remaining open at ihe des is pive liberty £9 the 
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more grateful in fo warm a Climate, nor any thing more | bages, that would ſpap our ſtror geit oy lines in & 
egutiiuj, than theſe walks, The bovics , a mddling , minute, thovph they are twice as thi 122 alley 
„eat of an oblony ſquare, twenty-four tee: long, 21d | make a kind of feine of a coarſe grais, ehe bledes of 
even wide, with 2 hel ing roof ſupported on three rows Which are like tags, theſe they wilt and tie together in 


o, poſts, parallel to each other,; one 
ad one in the wniddle T. . uemot heignt within 
bout nine feet, each fide reach 

'7 Within about three feet and à half from: the J 

All the reit is open, no part being nclotes 

has The roof is thatched. with paim leaves; and 

floor covered ſome inches deep with fot hay, over 
vbicl 1 they lay mats; fo that ne whole is one euthion, 
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the maſter of the family. Beſides thts, | they have 

2cks of wood, tne vpp: r fide of which is Ho! lowed, and 
A hich ſerve them for pillows. The hone is need pr in- 
cipally uſed as 2 N „for in fa 7 we ather they tat 
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wear in the day, ferve * for covering by « icht; 


od, is not divided by any partition. 


The chiefs bave, however, houſes of another Kind, in freſh 
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In many of cheſe veſlels the head and ern are 
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boot itſelf is ſcarcely three, Some of the boats have 
one mait, and ſome two, with ornaments of feather; 
faſt ned to the top. The fails are all made of matting, 
and the oars, or padales, ave a long handle and 2 flat 
dl .d, not unlike a baker's peel. 
. hat is molt extra rdinary, they have no other tools 
tor felliny trees, building theſe \ eſſe}, hew:ng ſtone, 

ing and poliſhing timber, than an adze of ſtone, a 
ch el or gauge ot bone, @ ratp of coral, and the {kin 
of a 40; called a fting-ray, with coral tand, as a file or 
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Dh. ir language is foft and melodious, it abounds with 
vo wels, and is caſily pronounced ®, They divide che year 
In to thirteen moo; 2110 every day into twelve Darts, cach 
of two hots, of u «hi n fix belor ig to the day and ſix to 
the niant: and cen nearly guvis the time of the day by the 
betgnt of the fun while it is above tbe horizon. 
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rent Ut 5 ot 


'e appears to be here nothing wore than an 
between dhe nian and the woman, and in which 
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under Ine Olk. Cuon of the iniitret: of of tf iamily,! 
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Arete (he victuals, Fach of the earces kteps a court, and 


ine asquleſcd ICT v4 hich the lower claſs of pecplic, Gr | 


0 He las 3 in the Earfe F Arte. 01 PAYEES, to en lorce t. 
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The chief eber does nat appear to nave any military force 
Wutteby to Kee! the - body f his ſubſee s in ave , Or to 
fupprelis 2 riding ! ot of rebeition if it apy<ired, He is 
attended by no guard, the carers WAG 4 are about his per- 


fon dro 19 20 of Wed; (Cat! 11 . a1 ns C 4 rank maln 


tainc ip this 1 ian 3 8 BAY be {i vj IC 7 10 be ACQt Ecce 


in by the tody of en ople, merely from that placid 


tempet and 1 5 foul which pervades the whole 
con! munity Hut the admirable policy of this goverr 
ent 28 heut 2 IM DION! biitng At If) cermarriages b. TWeej: 


* 
the ehildrer { b hieis 3110 1 Ammos people ; . 
Means, eber 


f c 
i 
1 


ranks 15 effectual; q exting uiſhed : and here there is no 
bſelute want, which bccaſions the mi- 


ſuch thing as that 
ſeiies and cclpetation of the lower ciafs in one civilized 
Mat2s. 


1 ein We apo. „Are Uings, hic h tic; uie with gr ot 
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He 1 4447 5 5 2110 clubs — 1 abe t 1K Or 1 ett log 
mode Of a Hard Levy wood, Thus armed ey ar 
ald to fight with eat OUINACY, 
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Captain Co xk is 5 
Cpinſon, that the number ol inhabitants on the hole 
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by Which; 
„ — 3 p 3 5 / 7 — „ % ; 2 a RN . 
park of an aſpiring ſpirit 2mung the lower | 


GEOGRAPHY, 


amounts to 


1 
üuding women 


wo hundred and four thouſand, 
| and children, 

ge lait vitie which Capiein Cot er to this coun. 
try, cauicd it to be known that theſe peo; ie © Ny hum: 
lac. . that ſuch victims, who are (elected from th» 
lowet? of the peopie, are numerous ; 2nd chat the _ 
performed on thoſe occaſians bear, in 1 many particular 
2 cloſe reſemblænce to the ſvperſtition praclſed by 5 


ancient Pagans, See p. 588, 589. 
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The SOCIETY 15i.ANDS 


THESE are five in number, vie. Fluabeine, Tit 
(taha-. Bulab ir and 1 .. 

Hlualieiut, or Hunbene, is an Hand about thirty-gne 
leagues to the n. th We ſt of Otaberte, and is ſituated in 
lat. 16” 1 long. 150% 5 W. from Greenwich, and 
iS about ſt Ie: agttes 1 compaſs, This i{land, as we: 
1% Dake | 18 divit ied into two penintulas ; that to this 


noithward called Fiuahiine-iur, aid that to the {outn 
ward Huabeineete. Its turface is hilly and uneven, and 
rs pio uctions are <xaty the fame as thoſe of Qt: 
1 
The inhabitants ſeem to be larger made, and mo 
[tout than thoſe of TOP ett: 9g Saks m1 enſured ber 


If the men, and found him to be fix feet three inches. 
2nd a half high : ws ay are fo lazy that he could not 
perſuade one of them to go up the Bills with him; to 
tney aid, if they were to attempt it, the fatigue wou}?! 
Kii! them. Inc women zie fairer than thofe of . 
Fe ind 3 lens ſeem leſs timid and leis curinu 
! though in their dreſs, language, an : ilmoſt every c chats 
ceircvm#4 ance, ihc are the lame, | heir houſes are nes 
anc tne y Taye boa - honſes that are remarn{sb;r large. 
Vir. anks, in ove of bis rambles, obierved what * 2 


; el 6 5 55 1 4 
j aaregd " ng ular "—__ j I ity ; 4141S Wii 4 li v 8.21. cheſt. 


113 O which Was ane towed on, and thatched very 
neztly with paim-rrce leaves. It was fixed upon ty 

1 . , „ 5 b Y m4. 
vols, ard ſupported on little wooden arches very neat: 
{ 


'C 
al ved The uſe of the potes ſcemed to be to retnov- 
it fron} place to Place. he general teſemblance be- 
this repoſitor y ard the ark 
223 is remark *. but it 45 still more fo, that, upoi 
enquteing of à boy we'd it was called, he ſaid &wharr: 
ts Hey the houſe 
No ACCOUNT ots 41. 
Abdut jeven or eight leaguts to the louth-we ſtward e 
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eee lies Ulietea, a much larger iſland than the 


> a a . 
\ fc "mer, but apparently neither to ett nf 10 DOPU 
17 


In this ifland were found four or five £m0harre-1g- 
{ .tuas, or Routes of God, to which c Arciage-po „les were 
Ptted like hose ſeen at Huabeine, Ine of theſe Mr 
Hands examined by l his hand into it, and found 4 


bange 1600 1 78 6 ng aſ,q GN thick, wranperd 4} 


G 8 5 \ 1 f 3 We Ea ; = } „ 20% 
Wals. he VIOKE A Wa t rou gd leveral oi thee mat“. 


witi his fingers, but at length came to one made of the 

t:bres of the cocda- nut, which it was mpoffible to tcar, 

and therefore detttted, as he found that what be had al 
acly done gave great oitence, 

10 the north of Uſitten ies Ota, which is divided 
from it by a ſtrait, that, in the narroweſt part, is not 
above two miles broad. This illand is AE t and mote 
barren chan the other; but ao ds two vt y good har- 
bours; Of & tO the ealt, and the other to the welt, Irs 
produce 18 the fame kind as that if the other iſlande 
I lic people "fo exactly reſemble thoic den at the athes 
1406s, 

Far. the reception given to the cenilemen on ti 
and, the dances pertormed by the natives, and the 
travelling muſieians Gr minſtrels, ten p. 54. 5, 549. 

About four leagues to the nojth-wet e t Otaha ties 
Baiabela, which is turrdunded by a rect of rocks, and 
Vera! tmail iNands, all of which are no more than eight 
Jeagues in compaſs. To the): lands, and -to Mau- 
rus, Which lies Sh iourtcen miles to the wet: 
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wird of Bolobala, Captain 
J/iands. They are fituated beteten the latit 

F 7 FD, 1 1 - 
7 5 and 165 Cc 8. 4214 berweer; NC iOngitiide 01 

— N wu T - : ids : 

57“ and 154% VV. from the micridian of Gree 1with, 


ute of 16 


The FR1etinLy LIA NHS. 

8 þ HI 5 cluſter of iflarids was ſt; named by Captain 
ol in the vear 1772, on of the f. 1 alli. ee 
and friendſhip which eemed to ſubtit among the ina 
nd from their courteous 5 491 1 ttran gers. 
Taſman, the famous th navigator, in 
44 mes 8 the bein 
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11” PDiO)FCU TE WAROIE 


A0 un! 


itauts. 
ue! fanſen 
1543. 1115 tour hed here, and gave 
C1042 lan ; Gapta: n laborioul 
\niter, W vich be found te conſiſt of more than twenty 
i ſe, with « number of (and bauks and breuk rs, com- 
2 hout _ deurces of lacirude 
Ihe chte lands which T.yman 
nter dam, Roller dd 
. tney are calſed by the Patiee 
1777, ed, and En Cute. Amnothei 1d ts tamed 
he former is the largeſt, and lies in ; 117 S, 
V. about twer, 
welt, and avout thirteen from nut e ont 

T heſe 1Nands are well propted oy a rave of Indians, 


2 cultivate the carth with great indufte e. 
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poſe u group, con aining 
4121 df CWO Of ng! tude, 
Y: %, lie named New 
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of Amie lam is interſected by fra ht and pleat nt road 
with fruitetrees on ench hide, hin 970 d Haide 
Ne ſcorching heat of th” un. Wanne, Jays 1 
tain Co, aſliſted by a little tt, no cre a ö prar 1 
e. more pen dot than on thete iflands,” It was lu. 5 
chat all the land here is private pri:perty, and that th 
nüt beop! are iervariit L4\ Ta T 1. 21 
the pepper-ttec, or a ua, of which they mike 25 
utoxicating liquor TI lus prafiice they bave in come 
With the yecr/ Iſland: , Th. wake th fame kind «© 
gloth, and uf te ame materials, as at Ctaheite, but 


they have not fich a variety 
fo Ane: however, 18 th. L ( VE 3 61h06 1 Eine 
their, it is inore durable, and Will reſitt the rain e 
me time, Which | | 
Fudge hears Zreat 
ialauie. 

or an account of the- boxt 2 
forme Cui 1 
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the other ci r 111 
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x 11; date. and 
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1Iave been defcribed. pages | 
cunt nothing need be added here. 


New ZeaLANG 


HIS 


en 7 7 aſman, 


Pl = '4 0 1 * *+ 7 1 * Rf 8 14 
COUNTTY Was 1566 q leo cred b! 1e 22 
a Dutchman. in the year 1542, Who 


it the name of Staten L414 but it has been generelle dit. 
tinouiſhed in our maps 5 charts by the n ne of V. 


(% be part of a forthern co 
from the late d&:icove 


and was fur posted 
Zut it is NOW no-, 
of Captain Ciot, who failed round it *, to 
o large iſlands, divided from sach other by a 
wur or Hye les 17uc3 bre dad. i hey are fituatey between 
ine latitudes of 34 and 48" S. and between the 15 
tudes of 1689 * 180% E, from Greenwich, Ihe nor- 
cherumoſt of theſe if} a: 


As 18 called 65 (he N2Tivcs Fa 
heinnomautbe, and the ſoutherumoſt T or Taiy Poe 
nammes ; but Whether this latter is the ume 
for the ſouthern iſtand has not been fully atcectained in 
2ny of the viſits made to jt, Thie latter is for the mof} 
Dart mOounta mous, and to ali appearance a barren coun- 
ty, and but thinly inhabited. een e has 4 
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much bet er appearance dis odeed not only billy, but 
mountainous ; vet even the hills and mountains ate 
cred with Wood, and tn every valley is a rivulet, 

It is ematkable, that ar hong all the trees, firubs, and 
plants which were (cen. in . fAtty, there 15 not one 
that produces fruit, except 2 ry which has reither 
{weertrels nor Azwour, 1 ere? however, a palit that 
;erves the inhabitants intend of fi.x and he Mp, „ich 
Cxcelz all that are Fut to the lame purpoſes in hes 
ountries 1. Ot this plant there are two forts, and he 
eaves ot both reſemble bat the flowers 
are malle, and their clutters more numerous, it ont 
ird they are of a dec 
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af Make with hey D* nt TG PEAT a COMjLAT ion, iy 
nother preparation, the draw from the fame plent long 
lender Dres, Which (bine like blk, and ate ds White as 
[now ' of the, „hien are allo ſurprihnely Rrong, the 
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and tying the eis together, they make h 1/1 thing tcts, 
lame Of wrich are of an enamous ze. This Ant, 
Which found in bil! and val CV, IN ide dr.. ſt moutd and 
(1 Ti1© « nk F% 4 Dat that in che boys 1 the Jarp el ” 
Wau be eat Ace Won t 21 ana e de 
06 ih 11:1440 ith aft With $35 View % JH EIT? OT 
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have, and the ſkin of no other animals was {ound about 
them bu: thu'e © dogs and rds: the dogs hive with the 
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any of 
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We A 
like he N 0s 
airy hangt une, 4 0 2 
Fits (bun the other ex. 

1 he me veoneral y Wer their braids tit = and 7175 IT, 
hair tied the crown of then hrad in 2 bunch. its 
which they Bick tne teache: ; 21 Valli Tere 
anners, according ti ihwhir fancies, The wore th 
tines wear their hoe erupped ſhort, and ſometimes lowing 
over their {fnoulders, The builes of both fexes are marked 
with black by the fame method that is uſed at Citaberte, 
nd called cattowing, are more marked than 


but the men 
the Women; WhO 11 geber mark only them LiP3, though 


ne, een 0 ey [ 
246 
e min ne del'cac in thei: e pea rande, but they 
- Tos voice hey lay. alto, 
Knee Worte 
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fontetimes they have jmall black patches on otter parts: | 
the men, on the Contrary, {rem to add fomething every 
year; {o that ſome of them, who ſeem to be of an zdvanced 
age, are almoſt covered from head to foot. They have 
allo marks of an extiaordinaty Kind, performed by an un- 
known method ; theſe are furrows about a line Jeep, and 
a line broad, loch 45 appear upon the bark of a tree that 
has been cut through, after a year's growth; the edges of 
theie furrows are afterwards indented, and, being peifect- 
Iy black, make a rivlt frightful appearance The faces 
of the old men arc alma covered with theſe marks. 
Boch Yexus bore their ears, and ſtretch the holes fo 
wide, as to admit at 1c2it a finger, In tbeſe holes they 
wear various Kinds of or: DEN, Cloth, feathers, bones | 
of large birds, and even the nails given them by tc 
Eaplh, ie women ſforictimes thruſt through them 
tne down of the albatroſs, which is as white as ſaow, 
and ſpreading before and behind the hole in a bunch al- 
noſt as big as ihe fiſt, made =» very hngular, though nor 
a d. agreeable appearance. Befides the ornaments thrult 
ro ugh the Þboles, others 275 ſuſpe ended to them by 
rig s; as, chiſſels or botkies i made Of green talc, upon 
wh ich they ſet a bigh value; the nails and tec:ti of their 
geceaſed . and every thing elſe they can gets 
which they think either curious or valuable. Bracelet 1 
_ anclets are ao worn by the women, made of ſhells, 
2 byes of birds, or any other ſubſtance which the! 
Cal pertorate and itring upon a thread, T he women a! e 
Empic ved uin the _ Lo borious drudgery, but arc much 0 
ae reſerved and delicate in theu conduct relpeiiing | 
men thn the tropical iſtanders. 
tn perſoual cleanhinets they arc infer:or to the wnhabi- 
for not having the ac yantage of 5s 
warm 2. climate, they de not fo oiten go into the Water, 
but the moſt diſguſtful thing about them ys the oil with 
which they ænoint their hair, Which 2ppeats to be the fat 
of kh melted ggun; and though the mare wealthy have 
it treib, ther; jnferiors d te that v. nich is rancid, and con 
jequent!y are almoſt as diiapreeable to the ſmell as a H:t- 
4. nat. ; | 
The drefs of a New £e eatandry is extremely uncouth 
It is made of the flags alt cady mentioned: theſe are (plir 
Ando three of Four Hip Ps 2 and. hen dry, interwaven dtn 
cach other into a kind of fruff, between netting and 
cloth, with all the ends, which are eight or nine inches 
hon , banging out on the upper uct, "Of this cloth, if 
it may be fn calle, two pieces ferve for a complete dreſs; 
one of inc is died ove; the thoulders with a firing, and 
reaches as low as the vnees; to ihe end of this ring 19 
jeſter: de bodkin of bone, Which is eaſily paſted through 
any two parts e of this upper garment, fo as to tack them 
piece is wrapped round the waiſt, and 


— 
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together the eth | 
reaches neariy to the ground, thc Jower garment is, ROW- | 
ever, only worn by the men upon particular occalions | 
che all wear a kind of belt. N 

Beiides this care 5 they Fave two forts that have | 
zn even ſurface, auch ate very ngeniouſly made. To 
both theſe kinds of cloth they work bo! "Gers of differ rent | 
colours, and of various Patterns, with a neatneſs port 
even lezen vhich, conudel ing they have no ncedle, is 

cprifing but the pride of vdrefs principally conſiſts in 
dba deg-ſkins, which they uſe with ſuch co nomy, 
that they cet them tinto {tripes, aud ſe them upon their | 
cloth at 2 diſtance from each other: theſe it ipes 2 are of 
different colours, and fo diſpoſed as to produce a picaſing 
effect. Some dreites are agorned with 1 athers inftead of 
dog. ſins; but theſe are not common. 

T heir food conſiſts of dogs, a few birds, the roots of | 
fern, and fiſh; from which laaer article iney principally | | 
draw their ſubſiſtence. But we init not quit the article 
of food, without mentioning one circumſtance which | 
ils the mind with horror; and that is, that they dreſs 
and cat the bodies of the enemies they have flain in 
battle; a circumſtance which is but too inconteſtah!y 
proved, and wr: h 1s ſuppoicd to be principally owing 
to the ſcarcity of other animal food, except fiſh. 

Hence every \ lage is a ſortification, built on the tops 
of precipices wafhed by the ſea, and ſecured on the land 
fide by deep ditches aud itrong pales bound together with 
withes; where a fmall number of reſolute men may de- 
zend themſelves againſt all the 985 which a people with | 
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, CW 9 feer broad, and all inch and A half hig! & 5 both Con 


„ uxcd upright upon cach gun whale, and theſe equally {ery 
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22 other arms than thoſe which are in uſe here, Cai 

oring agaiaſt them; and theſe villages feem to be we! 
furniſhed for a ſiege „ith great quantities of W 0 
and drict ith. . 
The ingenuity of theſe people 15 principally ſcen ir E 
their boats; the largeſt ſort, that ſeem chiefly built fo; 4 
* 


war, will hold from forty ch eighty or an hundred men, 
ne that our diſcoverers meaſured was near ſeventy tee" 
long, hve feet broad, and three feet and a half deep s 
the bottom was ſharp, with ſtraight ſides like a wed, ge, $ 
and conſiſted of three lengths hol! lowed ou: to about two , 4 
inches thick, and ſaftened ogether with ſtrong + 3 
each ſide conſiſted of one entire plank ſixty-three f. 

long, teu or twelve inches broad, and about an inch an 
ick, and theſe were fitted and laſhed to th. 
bottom with great dexterity and ſtrength. A conſiders. 
ble number of thwarts were ſe -urely laſhed on eagit 


t - 
4 
J 


ide from gun halt to gunwhale, to ſtrengthen the boat 3 
The ornament at the head projeQed five or fix feet he 3 
yond the body, and 2 about tour feet and a hail high ; . 3 
the ornament of the ſtern was about fourteen feet hig, 3 


ſiſted of board: or carved work, All the canoes, except a 

few which are of one piece, and hollowed by fire, are 

built after his plan, and few are leſs than twenty feet. I 
I'he fail, which 1s of mats, is ſet up between two poles Y 


tor maſt and yard; two opes aui he ax" of ſheers, 
and are faſtened above tin top of each pole, Clumſy as 
clus Contr; Vance is, they make oO Way deſore the wi. 105 . 
and we iiecred by twa men who fit in the teen, with A 
each a paddie in is hand for thar purpole : but they > : 
nave ro method t falling otherwiie tian before the 
wind. 

It is cry remarkable, that not wil bſtanding the perpe- 
tual hofility in which thele poor creatures live, and heir 
{kill in fortifying every village, they nave not a fingic 
mittle weapon except a lance, which is ſometimes thrown 
by the band, and 4 Jart ; bat neither bows arid arrows, 
nor w nngs. ; 

They have no muſical inftraments that deſerve the 
name. One ;s the ſhell called the 7riton's trumpet, which 
ſounds like 2 pot . y's non; and the other a kind s 3 
whiſtle; but they never ing to them, nor produce with A 
thein any thing like a tone. ; 

'T he agua ge of New Lealand \ DCars ſuch an affinity fa E: 
that of Otabeite, that a native of the latte: country obs 
was on buard the EnYcaveur, could converſe with the 
New Zealan ier's wich great readineſs, Their religious no- 
tions bear fo cloſe a reſemblance to thoſe of Ciabeite. as 
10 render it nig! uly probabie that they origmally Fung 
from the ſame flock. 


Jr Hor LAN, particularly the Eaſtern Coaſt of New 
Sourh W ALES, 


THIS country is of mach larger extent than any 

ner that docs not dear the name of a continent, 
it extending from the th ro the 38th degree of ſouth 
latitude ; and the length of che eaſt and north- eaſt coaſt, 
a which Mir. Cook ſailed, reduced to 2 ſtraight line, js 
no ie 2a!) TWenty- even deg re ca, which amount to 12AT 
two th houfaid miles; fo that its quatre ſurface muſt be 
much larger than all Euro 2pr. The moſt eaſtern part of 
chat 8 iS ta 153“ 39 a * loagitude hom Greenwich, 

To the . ird of latitude 340 or 34*, the land 1s in 
general low and level; Fart her no gar d it is hiuly, but 
in no part mougzainous; for the hills and mountains 
taken together make bats mall part of the ſurface, com- 
pared with the vailics and plains, Upon the whole, it is 
rather barren than fertile, yet the riſing grounds are 
chequered by woods and lawns, and in many places the 75 
plains and allies are covered with herbage: in other * 
places the foil is covered with a looſe fand, and many of 
the !2was are rocky and barren, ct;ecially to the north- 
ward, where in the beit jpots vegetation is leis vigorous 
than in the ſouthern part of the country, the trees being 
neither fo tall, nor the herbage ſo rich. "The graſs is in 
general high, but thin; and the large trees are ſeldom leſs 
than forty tcer aſunder. The banks of the bays are Co 
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yeied with mangroves, t: 
t! beach, and (arther * hn 
found A covered En! 


= ha ga 3 N may ic 
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large rivers. 6 

Ia m any parts there is plenty of word, but our 4 
COVETrTETrs only found ac Kinds of frets thal May Ve con- | 
ſidered as timber *. There are likewiſe trees Cove red } 
with a ſoit bark that is entiiy peeled oc, and is the} 
ſame that 's uſcd in the aH Julie, for caulking et 


ſnips, There are three differen; 
reat varicty of plants to enrich 
taniſt, but very few of the efculent Kind. 

Of the quadropeds, the mott remarkable is chat calle 
Here the Kangaroo +, which is as wat 5 a icep. Ihe! 
head, neck, and moulders are very imall with refoect | 

the reſt of the body, but the c we large and fan | 
erect, I he fore-!l-g5s of a voung one Were ON] 
s long, and kept cloſe in the breaft, the hin 
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8 ber ſon hreaks One 1 their br: Chnes, e 1% Int nily t alt. Ac dlc # 14ve 110 „eilt! 11 WW | CN Water an 1 
covered with millions cf thele anig als, which inject their , boiled, ther either beat! their aicat, or bake it in the 
11295 with jnceltant violence, [ manner already deteribed. 

Another ſperies are as grec as a leaf, andlive upon 2 It is, markable that theſe people h jot the leuts i. 
iflerent tree, where they form their neſts, of various ſig es, of traffic, nor could che Engl provai. upon them to cx- 
erween tnat cf a mans head and his lift, by bending change one thirp for another. T hey iet rl a value 
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Cen eve "Ro leaves, 2ach of wi:ck is as broad as a man's on their oa n 06! 1ament3, that they would not vp t Wien 
nd, 4 ade Mar 8 wa pein!? Ot rnem tog cet 1815, with an ani- | tae leaſt article for ans thing that cout] be offers: chem; 

mal juſcc whic N nature has enabled ther: t hich was the mor- extraordinary, 25 bear |. $10 
The lea furtiſhes the inhabitants with 4 much more] tre more fhewy ortiniunts: and e 14m! dire: 
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Variour forts 3 but except the mullét, and of the 
elde none of them ate Known in Europe: 
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his country is very thinly inhabited, The men arc | re 
vt 2 middle ſize, "af n general clean-limbed, aimbie, 
and remarkablf active. "Their kin 13 of a ch ocolate o- 
our; but their features ate far from being diſagreeable, 
tor their noſes are not flat, nor their lips thick, thei 

:th are white and even, and their hair naturally long 
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by fire; 
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there is a projection beyond the had 
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one of them, The utmol? freight of theſe canoes is four The Saxpwicsy JoLANtS. 
| people. | ; 
[ How they fell the crees of which theſe canoes are} IHE group of iflands to which our great navigator 
„ formed, is not known, The only tools found among 22 ve this name, Confiits of eleven in numbers Extending 
| THEM were, an adze, wietchedly made of ſtone, forme in latitude from 13? 5 to 227 15 4. and in Jongitude 
1 mall pieces of the ſame ſubſtance in the form of a wedge, | from 554% 24” to 160" 54 W. hey are called by tne 
j 1 wooden "maids: and ſome {hells and fragments of | natives Cuhyber, Mtoe, Randi, Afrrotinnee, Aabou,- 
| 10 rawee, Morat, IV iahoo, Atooi; Meehechotu, Orechoua, 
| 1 heir weapons are ſpears or Jances of different kinds. and Tahera, 
| Thote chey throw with {a good an aim, as to be more | inbyber, the eafterninoft, and by far _ largeſt, 
| Care of their mark than an Frrapean with a fingle bullet j of > tianguiar {hape, and nearly equilateral, Its . 
1 | They aifo ue a ſhie d vr talget of an cbiong form, about length, which lies im a di; ecion aimed N. and 8. 
F three fect long, and eiahteen inches broad, made of me is 28 leagues and an hall, its bread ith 18 24 = ues, 
| bark of a tree. | and it is aFQut 255 geogtap ;hicai or 293 Enzith miles 
NEW GUINEA, till the late diſcoveries made by order in citcumfetence. he whole ifland is divided into 
of his maleſte, was thought 16 be the north coaſt of an x large diſt; *©is, two of which are ſeparated by 2 


extenfive continent, and wo be joined to New flollard; I mountain, called Lean, which rifes in three peaks, 
bat Cptan Coon difervered a ſtrait between them, which ber petu- iy covered with _ it may be . ſeen at 


zuns northeall, through which he (: led. Thus it is | 40 leavues diffaroc, Many beautiful caicades of watez 
2unc fo be a hong narruw and, extendiug north: Ne. It all into che fea trom web! an ab rupt cute The coun 
ſom 2% to 12% latitude, and from +2410 to 150 c tiy rites inland with gentle aſcent I. Another now! 


10. } gitude but in on? Park it does nor appear to * MOUNTAIN !S Ca led Roa, or the cæxtennve mountain, it 
| ove fifty miles brad. It is 1 2rv little known to any | flat at the top, making what is called by mariners“ table. 
if vi te Luref care, t xcept tne Dutch, the country con- land.“ The fouthern coaſt appears dreary and deſolate, 
ite of @ nuxtTure 1 f very n hills and vallit * inter- v hich D* Mainly DIOVEes tnat this Mountain, which s in 108 
ſper. 3 Wien TFOVES Ot a- 1 ut trees. „lan 21113, 2 cad. | neiyhbout 1h { 500, 528 OC ie nar, ä : Eq] A rk ATI - lava ot many 


fruit, and molt of the trecs, thiubs, and plants th: it ages at ee; notwithitang: ng which, this part of the 
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ac ound in the other Sur ven Hands, whence it 2ffords | ©; W is che maſt populous, oing to ſome very fruitfu! 
um the fea a vanity of beautiful proipects . I he not ch- 1 ois lying midi theſe ſcents of deſolation, and the ci: 

Leſter extie rity of this iſland is called Pa vu, which cu: nz: cent ſea aboun ling „ich a variety of excellent <ih., 

M. de Luramroile inpoles to be (ſeparated by 2 ſtrait. | ** 1 amazing that these iſlands have never been Giicy- 

b anntty was flit vilited by an Eurepecn thip in | vered hy che Son urch, when their aniiual {his from 

ff 1679, | | Manila to Adexico pals within a few degrees of them, 

3 5 he iptabiants take neaily the fame appeirance 2s [Reerins a courſe rather more /2utherly in their baſſage 
{F | the New TIail;anders on the other hide the ſtrait. It is fout, any more to the erz au the'r return. | 
| U remarkable that theſe people had not on'y lances, but a} 7? he climate cf the Sandtbich Jflands diſters very little ; 

| " mort picee of tick, or poſſibly an hollow cane, which, from that of che 25 J nds Which lie in the 

0 | n then Wwingeng 10 CWays gom nem, 21 litted re and A111 latitude - NETAps it ma be pe! n thc whole Nnore 
: ſmoke, WV hat thete ies were, or for what purpoſe they . ate. Ine thermometer on ſhore never gaſe hi ghe, 3 
fl Wer tende „it was impoltible to determine. This it n $8”, and that but one day : 1ts mean height at goon ; 
} | | wonderful phenomenon was oblerved from the Ender b $ $3*; when aut at ſea, it was 75 1 he mcan height : 
| | our, aid the Werten was fo great, that the people on fof the thermometer, at noon, in Far 10a, is about 86“ at 4 
| ö „board thought they i: a fre-armsz 2 and ieveral chat were ea, 80* |. 
, coming fron the ſhore in the __ had thev not been fo | Phe bread-fruit trees __ nate, not in ſuch abun | 

i Heut that they mat have heard the report, wouid hve dende, but producing double the quantity of fruit as they 
1 thought that they ware fring vollies. The lances they | yietd on the rick platt 1s of Otaheite, The branches begin | 
thre ve at them wire abbut four feet long, Ve made, Ito tive out from the trunk much lower, a and with 3 
; | i 4 rec, or bamboo, nated with hard wood, in which greater luxuriance. Their ſugar-canes are Jikewile of a * 
5 here ll nany Garhs 3 and were thrown with rea (very UNCOMMUN ze: one, the growth of Atcr, meaſured . 
torc: N even inches and a quarter FW eircumfetrence, and Has 8 

o the norch of New Gai MNtw BRITAIK, Which Ourteen fret eatable. The /wrrew or eddy rout, and 


tz cated in 4 {outh latitude, and 152% IQ aft Longitude the tweet potatve, are here planted four tect from Yac.1 
rom Greenwich, and vas efteimed 1 part of an wn; Dy | ocher, In the Fri. ndl and Societe ſtands, the 4 rote WA. 


1 | cantinent n!! Captain Damper ſound it to be an land, Wa planted in Jow and malſt ütuations, here they 
| ind taucd through a ſtrait which BY vides it from New | were feen on em'nences ; aud, by a method which the 
188 Cu. Captain Cartrret, in his voyage round the world | natives uſe here, to direct ine rain er the ot of the 

| [ in 1707, has proved that t is of much Jeſs extent than plant, it ſuc ceeced as we ell, if „ot better, than in lower | 
th it Was tilt then megin ©. 10 BBQ by {ailing II. tough 2140 ground - and it was generally remarked, that the ret 
| ; % trait to the north, which cparates 18 from : long | of the Sandwich ifiands was the beſt taſted. A Pry 

' andy to hich he gave the name oer Ireaud t. h penetra ted into the interior part of Ouohbee were 

| IN orthe weilward of New [2s ang a cluſter of iflands was | fu: prilcd to meet, in their progrefs, with ſeveral nelds of 
F een by Captain Carteret, lying very near each other, and | hay; ny on enquiring to what uc it was applied, were 
4 ſuppoſeq to conſiſt of twenty or Unity iN number; ſome told, it was degncd to cover the young arte grounds, 

i 97 confiderable Hay and 2 11 Th Dark Cu ar iQ extenhve, in 3 80 prefer ve them trom being } cha! ** the f 

10 that torn a large kingd om. he largeſt was ſun. The birds of theſe iflands are as beautiful as on 5 

1 110 ANGVER, the reit the ciulter received any Tm in this ſea; and numerous, though act various 3 

HE ADMIRALTY ISLANDS. [Here were no other quadrupeds than 20gs, hogs, and 5 

1 U hey abound much more in hogs, and have fewer by 

51 2 7885 „ dogs, than the iſland of Otaheiis, The hogs are of 2 | 4 

large breed, and the ſupply obtained its that article was 8 

laving now deſcribed the principal countries Which are | aſtonſhing g; and yet Captain Xing aflerts that the F* 

| htuatcd in the ſoui her- "I as actfic Dee. it, We ſt)! crofs che COUNtry ot Owhybee, trom whetiice the ſupply WAS drawn, | 1 

4 Egualon, -nd pr raced a trat which was difcovercd by did not appear co be at all drained, or even its abundance 3 

Ca ialn Cot, in his lag voyage, which hies in the or- to be vilibiy decreaſed “*. 1 

tern dien Of that expanie of water. | ihe natives of thute lands are in general above the 5 

See page 559, + Sce page 539 Iv, & Cook, III. 100. 101. Idem, 116. 1 

dee page 609, of this Appendix. ** Cool, III. 117. 1 
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wall not go over the ground already trod, by enterir | los of the board, which 58 pts Ling, I bave 
to the m- Nets, drelles. re} F; 1utene It's, < TH | en ſeon, With fy, tert „anche to pieces at ff oy 
toms, allI religiog of the Sandwich {unders ; hut ther? is] moment th d. UITLEU 1 | he Holdneis and 10 
ze peculiarity among this nation of Mdians, in:! er | dreſ. with witch we faw them perform thee di heul: ©; 
manner ci decking themielves, which mult not be paſted [dangerous 6 Was ahngether 7 Mont! 
wer: it is With a K d of 3 mad of a large 8 art, ſ {carce!:\ try, beer 1 =1 4 = 
with holes cut in it far the eyes and _ the top Of which] Agende g. wertet, in Which was 1 Woma Nei 
ock full of fall geen twigs hicù at a diſtance naue chüdren, one of nem, an infant, why appear d ty he not 
. n . ' ' , 
n apprarance 5 Or ar elegant waving hi; and from | more than four vears old, ſeemed bignly Aeligat with 
a he lower part tings narrow firipes of Cloth refurnbling what had happened, iwimning-ab-ut at lis ealc, 2:14 
: beard. Theſe maiks were ſeen worn only twin, a a playing en handed tricks, tin the cance put t 
each time by a number of pe ple ina canoe, who came ta rights again. A proof at how early a period theſe henie 
I che {1195 of tie uips, aug bin 2 and 4r0!!ins e An Alr of Are tn © ry 4 4 A's. te water. | nth tc Git $ 
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| merely intended tor the NU 0018 of UN Oagry', Ct Id no! | Or CIgn t feet ſquare, and about eight inches dees. bes 
' be Tearnt F, ate raif A oben a bank of ſtonees, near the higheware! 
» NEC people em to excel-a:;} other tribes of gion | mark, ron whence the falt water: Ne to the 
: or 2 Zulity in the Water. wimming hefe is not on ! | foot of them in moll trench. „ Of 1 1 - 
A N ow , . 
5 necetTary At, in WPICT both. ent inc! G women are hjiicd, and tl en quic! 'Y pertor bs N. er SIE 5 
0 nr expert, but a favcur tte Giverina nt partt-- } « GOA ON etides the quantity 4: he THY 
F mode in which they fomenmes amuſed themicives ; ſumed, in faltinge pork, during their tray a7 eie 
| „n 118 erciſe, in Karatatorna Bay, aphrated to be mol al r empty {Ks Of ard were mio Nero, 
p=:1ous and extraordinary, and woll asferves a diftigit | the Ke,ſilution Daly, to {:xteen 9. on 
yas «+ be furf which breaks on the coaſt, round the] The bowis in which the ciefs drink ga zte ulual! 
bay, ends to the diſtance of about 18 Yard fromm the ! (bout cia or ten che in £ ; 
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8 | 
Lives, taking each a long narrow buatd, runded at thy is well kh g 
ends, let out togethe! from the ſhore, Ihe firſt wave | Their cloth is made of the fame materials, aue 1 
7 they meet With they plunge under, and, ſuffering it | ſame manner, as at the rien ava dete I, 
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on whole is done by the eye, with pieces of bamoos 

ane Jipped i in paint, the hand being Cane orte by ano- 
ther piece of the cane, in the manner practiſcd by our 
painters “. This ſingular merit belongs entirely to the 
VW Omen, they be ing tac only P actitioncrs in this 301 
art, which is called lin parte: a name they always gave 
CO writing 7. 

Notwithſtanding the ingeauity which the warnen of 
theſe iſlands diſcover, they are not tteated with that be- 
ſpect which they merit; being not only deprivec of 
the priviiege of eating with the men, but hay ing e 
bolt derte of food taboo, or forbidden; to them 
are not allowed to eat: pork, Lurie, (everal kinds of hit, 
and ſome ſpecies of piantarns ; and a poor git! got a tei- 
ribie beating for eating, on hoard the & /9:£119%n, ont Gf 
? 8 + "T'he toilow; f 


theſe inteidicted articles 1. owing inſtaner 
will farther convey to the reader 3r des of the condt 
ion of õmen in this countty:— Ar enter; ainment 
C1 boxing, One 01 the 0 ie , L214 d 55 71 . 28 C 5 
red to rife from b. place vo or three times, and to 
go up to his wile with flroug marks of diſpleaſure; 1 
dering, her, as it appeafcd from his manner, to Weich- 
draw; probably becauie, being very Nanulome, he thought 
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ſbem, O all act ;f chaſtite n »11t } et 
ni nits a ſevere e | 
the 8: ntlemen orcat i 
cen nnocently « = vie of 1 but they were reſtrain— 
ei rom interpo! wh bein. told that ſuch interference 
vould be high ly 10 proper between man ard wife of 
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me dody fO emnonttrate WER i Jack huſt Anne 
nis tcratment ober, 21d 


CONCTING 8 
pla. ly told tie: m that ne Had 
done no more than hz oupl 

It has been mentioncd i, that the title of C- ane 
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the natiyes of that country ark their bodies, 
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and the gentle men were told that ten men were deff 
to ſuffer on the death of Ierreseboo, the king, The ; 
tims en thoſe accalions have not the moſt diſtant ;; 
4 mation of their tate; bat hole whom the ExXCcc:!itiul; ye 
have finoled out arr: {et upon with clubs, wherever tu 
e| nappen to be, aud Killed upon the ſpot. | 
* 
ON. 


THE reader , nov brought acquainted with tm; 
ms Cies, which, previous to thefe voyage: 
en to Frropeans. The condition 1 
the human Trace in 2 ſtate te Of narurs was never 10 fully 
nrefented, throug 1 all the diverſities of chmates and loca! 
lituntions, as by theſe diicovertes: fo taat the philoſopher, 
why withes to form his notions of civilized foctety, b. 
if with rude and uncuitivated nature, has her. 
2 eM1pic leid in Which to expatiate. 

From the information which has by theſe means h. 
mankind do not appear to be degradeu bel, 
that rank and ſtation whie th they were belote ſuppoſed 
% hold in the ſcale of coral and intellectual being; c. 
er ©03 theſs untutored are le we lee no inn 
cus arts prevail, Gr any ching which indicates mente 
maligi 198 but, on tie CONtrary, accumulated PIoMsS C: 
and innate goody 
| ron the ferocious New Lins 1000 88 che gentle and 
| THOUS Otulu enn. It 8 true, the maiiners ple valent 
in a fate of nature are liflolute ; ; but may th-y not tc 
xuberancec of thoſe alfi. 

N ch, unde: proper culture 5 produce the moſt virtuous 
deligb's of facial lite? and it is certsitny leſs criming 
| „ cat the ficth of an enemy Nam in battic, than ſecretl, 
to circumvent and detpoil a lier: the firſt is practiſe, 
among ſavages, but the laſt among civiized commun;- 
ties. In fon, from the conduct of mankind in « fate 
af nitare, an impartial obictver might be led to inter, 
both the weaknels and wor: _ of nis ſpecies; the 
ſtrong 2U mixture of good and evil, righe and wrong, folly 
and capacity, in the compoſition of man: and the qug = 
tion, W nether relmements and Knowledge have ten ded 
miete t% promote the nappinels ur miſery of mankind,” 
bout Which — Th clans have coutended ve * ably, 
ö though not conel uhu, frems to remain as much av nat 
hear of Opinion at oh let 45 it was before theſe exam ples 
ald be produced Ihe only fp-cculatifts whoſe prit:« 
c Tartu ire Thal n, not to fay overiurned, by the facts 
| which ace hee brought to light, are wavy politicians 
a 20 maintain the natural quali. ty Of mank nd; the di- 
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ig maintained in as fun force as in the ltrictelt form dt 
105 ;;ttle are tut realonings of the wie 
the Th 90 . 160 , of the To's Al cou bac by and i 


| CONCETNCL 8 
| much at rarianct arc the Ty om 4 Cx per. {NC 70 f 

| We cannot take leave of this ſu! Jeet vw thuut tematk- 
ing the greathsrtaſe of populat.un which our Globe is 
capable Gt, Neu Flolland, a country equal to all Lurgpe 
in magagitude, adn. aby wel} calculated by 1ts htuation, 
and pe 8 no leſs fo by ity o Us to afford cubliſience; to- 
zethe r with every {ocia! and rational enjoy Ment, LG many, 
| very many millions ot the human race, 15 Cond to be 
ine ſolitary haunt of a few miterable ſavages, geſtitute of 
cloathing, 11! pro\ yy wich food, and whoſe lives are cen- 

dered tuppertable merely by that principle of happincts, 
th which the Creator has endowed all his creaturcs, 
front the leaſt even to the greatelt, a conſcicuſiners of 
exiftence, - From the preſent ſtate of the world it teems 
1ghl! probable, that tne nmttcenth Contury may be fa- 
VOurable ty ropulution beyond any former pe. od of tin e 
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At, * native of the Society Iſiaud,, eres that «fr.cer to give him © 


„ be expieficd his meaning by alking him to 7atg4 prom (fee note in 


u, LO ar! Wa „ His idea was certainly taken trom the manner in chick. 
Bur the word krfpparce, uſed on the Sandwich Iſiamds to Exprets te lame meaning, „ ght be 
brought in proof of the Mnmit: rity of the language which prevail in 
en winch 35 moſt ſimiiar to the novelty with which they weile brought 
docs pot pes: 1 11 thñe nate * (112 Same. „ 11 FI 11 un preſs m arks U OF! their be dies, and thole of the Socce'y Hand 


the two countries, it it was not te be conſidered that the pcopte, in 
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